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SIB MOBELL MACKENZIE * 



Wb haveakeadyalludedtothe troublous 
birth by which Mr. Hawei&'s biography 
of Sir Morell Mackenzie was ushered 
into public life ; and as the matter is 
still, to a certain extent, sub judice, we 
do not propose to say much more as to 
the circumstances of publication, but to 
pass in review the memoirs of one who, 
apart from the adventitious circum- 
stances which brought, him more 
prominently before the world, was in 
himself a man remarkable in many 
| respects 84 well as pre-eminent in his 
profession. At the same time, it may be 
safely averred that, had it not been for 
the t events to which we have just 
alluded, this memoir would never have 
been written, certainly it would never 
have created such widespread interest 
among the general public. 

Mr. Haweis modestly disclaims 
any intention of making his book a 
biography, 'and looks forward to that 
work being performed by ' an abler pen'; 
bat we very much doubt whether any 
farther history of Mackenzie will be 
forthcoming ; and, furthermore, must 
say that the volume before us may 
fairly claim to be a biography, beginning, 
as it does, with the subject's birth and 
family history, recounting all the chief 
events of his career, personal and pro- 
fessional, giving copious extracts from 
his written works, and a very full 
account of his last hours and death._ 

In a brief memoir, accompanying"!* 
picture of Mackenzie, in one of the 
weekly papers some years ago, he was 
described as the son of a * mad doctor ' 
(of course, meaning an alienist), who 
came across the Border with the pro- 
verbial half-crown in his pocket to seek 
his fortune in England, and who soon 
'took a house in London, put up a 

* Shr MoreH Mack»n*i« : Thrfdcian and Operator. 
AJtttaBtfc BtB«t. H. B. Htwaia, M.A. ^W. H. 



brass-plate, and took to looking down 
people's throats for a guinea apiece I ' 

Mr. Haweis has effectually exploded 
this idea of his hero and given us the 
true one. Mackenzie had no University 
education, a circumstance he often 
regretted. At first he was pitchforked, 
faute de mieux, into an assurance-office ; 
but this was too tame for the future 
specialist, and even while so engaged he 
entered for night lectures at King's 
College. But it was through the 
prescient generosity, so to speak, of his 
aunt, Miss Harvey, that the young 
clerk was enabled to throw up this 
distasteful work and enrol himself as a 
student in the London Hospital College. 
This was the turn in the tide, and 
being taken at the flood led on to 
fortune ; and it is right to add that in 
future years Sir Morell was able to show 
substantial gratitude to his generous 
relative. 

One of the first matters which brought 
Mackenzie prominently before the 
public eye was the attack on the 
•Throat Hospital,' which institution 
owed its establishment virtually to 
him. 

There is no doubt but that this attack 
was very much prompted by the opposi- 
tion of the profession, or at least a con- 
siderable portion thereof, to specialism 
in medicine and surgery. To us of the 
present day, with our eye hospitals, ear 
hospitals, hospitals for stone, and many 
other special institutions, this opposition 
to specialism seems incomprehensible ; 
but at the time Mackenzie founded the 
Throat Hospital it was a stern and an- 
tagonistic reality. % The story of this 
attack is interesting and amusing. The 
« enemy ' wanted to get the ' report of 
inquiry ' read at a meeting, so that their 
accusations against the committee (in- 
cluding, of course, Mackenzie especially) 
should appear as a newspaper report, 
and so prevent them being charged "with 
libel. After a speech from Mr. Haweis 
in opposition to this proposal, several 
members of the meeting blurted out wild 
charges and accusations of mismanage- 
ment and unskilful treatment, one of 
which we shall let the author recount : 

The Case ef Fanny Breeks. 

There had been, it was said, a poor patient 
at the Throat Hospital who, after having been 
unskilfully (I) operated upon at our hands, 
had been turned out to die, a case in which, 
if a little common prudence had been used, 
let alone skill or kindness, a life might have 
been spared, and great suffering and bitter 
injustice and cruelty avoided ! The meeting 
seemed deeply affected, many eyes glared at 
the late medical superintendent, who opened 
not his mouth, yet was there an in- 
scrutable and sphinx-like twinkle upon his 
otherwise well-controlled face. At this 
point there were loud demands for the name 
of this victim of cruel mismanagement, and 
the name was actually given. 

The fact is, the committee happened 'to 
know that patient, 9 and had somehow grot wind 
that her sad case and premature death would 



be brought up at the meeting by those who 
never dreamed that any one would hunt up 
and verify one obscure case— one out of many 
thousands; but they were mistaken. The 
committee had kept their eye on that victim 
of hospital mismanagement, and at consider* 
able trouble and some expense had got her up 
from the oountry, and when her name was 
called, the *dead ' answered from the bottom 
of the room, and testified to the great skill 
and kindness with which she had been treated, 
as also to her complete restoration and pre- 
sent good health. The roars of laughter 
which greeted this- last exposure of the 
exposers fairly knocked the bottom out of 
their little tub, the meeting resulted in their 
entire discomfiture, and from that day to this 
I have never heard of any charge of misman- 
agement or neglect being brought against t he 
Throat Hospital. 

One of the notable features in Mac- 
kenzie's career was his intimate profes- 
sions! relations with the members of 
the theatrical calling. To him many a 
player and singer looked with gratitude 
for treatment — generally gratuitous — 
which enabled them to take their parts 
when some severe ailment threatened 
to prevent them using their voices ; and 
in return Mackenzie was never omitted 
from invitations to 'first night' per- 
formances of ell the good plays. We 
think the ' testimonials' from eminent 
members of the profession to young 
Mackenzie might well have been 
omitted. Without questioning the sin- 
cerity of those who write such docu- 
ments, we doubt if they are of any 
real value to the recipients. This re- 
minds us of the case of a young doctor in 
the North of Ireland who, when canvas- 
sing the committee of Poor Law Guar- 
dians, in whose gift rested the appoint- 
ment he sought, urged one old Scotch 
farmer to read his testimonials. 4 No,' 
said the canny Scot, ' I'll no waste time 
reading them— they're always good; 
did ye ever see a baa one ? ' 

But the chapter, 'Private Practice/ 
is interesting, as throwing much light 
on the man's as well as the surgeon's 
character. 

Mackenzie's Private Practice. 

To a globe-trotter who forced his way in to 
' see Mackenzie ' as a * thing to do * before 
leaving Europe, the distinguished specialist 
merely said, 'My fee's two guineas! * and 
showed him the door. To the bond fid* re* 
porter he was more courteous ; and there was 
one class to whom he never turned a deaf 
ear, the poor and needy, of whosa more pre- 
sently. Mackenzie's average day was fourteen 
hours of steady professional toil. He rose 
early, was out of the house by nine to visit 
certain urgent cases. ... He was back 
by ten, by which time his various consulting- 
rooms were crowded. He passed from one 
room to another, and carried on several cases 
simultaneously, often with astonishing speed. 
Whilst one patient was removing his wrapper 
Mackenzie passed through a door and gave a 
gargle to a second. Whilst this one cleared 
his throat he would pass into another room 
and puff a powder down a third's throat, by 
which time the first would be ready for him, 
and, whipping his instruments out of nis 
oarbolisea silk case, he would deftly remove 
his tonsils. ... 

' He only puffed a powder down my threat 
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and charged me two guineas!' complained 
one patient. 
•But you got well V 

'Yes, I certainly got well; he did cure 
me/ 

' Then you ought to be thankful and con- 
sider your guineas well spent. A less skilful 
man might hare cut your throat or bungled 
over you for months.' 

Again, as to accusations of grasping 
for nigh fees, Mr. 9 Haweis tells some 
anecdotes, among others the follow- 
ing: 

Mackenzie's Hlvh Fees. 

I was visiting one of Mackenzie's patients 
in Beaumont-street when enters the great 
specialist. He goes up to the sick man : 

' Taken your medicine P * 

•Yes.' 

• Very well; good-bye ! ' and into his hand 
is dropped a fee of two guineas, and out goes 
Mackenzie. 

I could not help saying to him, 'That's 
rather sharp practice, isn't it P * as we went 
downstairs. 

' Not at all/ says Mackenzie. ' I told that 
man a fortnight ago that he would die in 
three weeks ; that nothiog could save him ; 
that I could do nothing for him; that the 
only allegation he could get would be from 
the medicine 1 had prescribed. "Very well/' 
said he ; " then I want you all the same to 
visit me every day till I die." " Very well," 
I said ; " you know my fee is two guineas t " 
44 1 know, said the gentleman, "and I am 
quite willing to pay it." Now/ said Mac- 
kenzie, ' some people might get hold of that 
story, and give it an ugly twist, and say that 
I insisted on visiting a dying man every day, 
and taring his two guineas when I knew I 
eould do him no good. 

Of course, a large portion of the 
volume is taken up with an account of 
the 4 Emperor ' episode, and this part 
is made up largely of extracts from 
4 Frederick the JNoble,' the publication 
of which book was the great mistake 
of Mackenzie's life from a professional 
point of view. And now that the work is 
in the hands of the public we may fairly 
quote some parts which, in all proba- 
bility, were those that prompted some 
persons in exalted positions to endea- 
vour to attain the suppression of the 
book. Mackenzie had been explaining 
to Mr* Haweis his reasons for vindi- 
cating his case in the form of an appeal 
to the public instead of the profession, 
inasmuch as the German doctors had 
first adopted that kind of attack: 

Befence of ' Frederick the Noble.' 

' Remember, up to the time of their attack I 
had practically kept silence. They chose the 
weapons. Now, if a duellist chooses pistols, 
does he expect his adversary to fight with 
buttoned foils ? . . . People said that I 
had the alternative of speaking or keeping 
silence when attacked, and that I ought to 
have kept silence. They are mistaken. I 
had no such alternative/ 

I then said, ' Why did you not explain this 
at the time? It might have excused the 
popular and polemical form of your book, 
which had mainly brought down the censure 
of the Royal College of Physicians.' 

4 My lips were sealed/ he replied j and I 
eould see the firm control he put upon his 
iMtwesj whilst I knew the strong excitement 

,v* - 



under which he was labouring. Presently he 
said: ' The fact is, the form was decided for 
me. It become not only a medical, but almost 
a State question, as to what should be done 
after the preposterous statements put forth 
by the German doctors. I could not say that 
the Queen and Lord Salisbury both agreed 
that the reply should be not of a merely 
technical and clinical nature $ but that as the 
attack had been made with an eye to the 
general public, so ought the reply to be of 
the same nature and addressed to the same 
general public/ 

So Mackenzie, to the day of his death, 
having the trump-card in his hands, never 

Slayed it. He simply stood and was 
red at having his pistol* down, giving no 
return fire. Now that Mackenzie is in his 
grave the time for such reticence seems past. 
* When the question of reply or no reply/ 
said Mackenzie to me, 'was submitted to Her 
Majesty, the Queen, with her unfailing intui- 
tion and invariably correct judgment, said, 
" I think a reply ought to be made, and Lord 
Salisbury thinks so too."' 

But Mackenzie was not only silent 
to the public about what might seem to 
amount almost to a Boyal command, 
which would have gone far to clear 
him in the eyes of thousands ; he even 
refrained from using material in his 
hand which he might have used with' 
full Boyal permission. At an interview 
which Sir Morell Mackenzie had with 
the Empress Frederick at Windsor 
Castle, on February 23, 1889, Her 
Imperial Highness said : 

' You are at liberty to tell everybody that I 
consider the German doctor's pamphlet was a 
collection of untruths, and personally insulting 
to me, and that your book has been a great con- 
solation to me ! ' 

The last scene of all is told in a 
touching manner, even if it is a second- 
hand narration, for the author was 
abroad at the time of Sir MorelPs death. 

In conclusion, we may say that Mr. 
Haweis has written an interesting book, 
though we do not like some things 
about it. He has been— as we hinted — 
too much of a Boswell to Mackenzie — 
and made him a hero all round ; witness 
this eulogium : 

A consummate surgeon, an admirable phy- 
sician, an ingenious mechanician and in- 
ventor, a good entertainer, an excellent 
talker, a fine rider, a good athlete in earlier 
days, excellent at games, appreciative of art, 
a great organiser, an effective disciplinarian, 
an excellent soldier, a capital lecturer, an 
omnivorous reader, a remarkable writer — in 
how many things could he and did he actually 
excel! 

Though some few parts of the volume 
savour of autobiography, still we doubt 
if any one else will ever write a better 
life of Morell Mackenzie. 



A cheap uniform re-issue is being made of 
what may be described as 'The Eutherford ' 
series. Up to the present this series com- 
prises Mark Rutherford* s Deliverance, The Revo- 
lution in Tanner** Lane, and Miriam 1 a Schooling. 
Of the works but little need be said, 
saving that they are in their fifth and second 
editions respectively; but we may remark 
that the new dress is worthy of the con- 
tents. (T. Fisher TJnwin. 8s. 6d. each.) 



CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY.* 

Undbb a title, Tools and the Ma,n % 
that will appeal to admirers * of 
Thomas Carlyle, Dr. Washington 
Gladden has published a series of 
lectures addressed to various audi- 
ences in America and England, 
and finally reconstructed and delivered 
before the Meadville Theological School 
and the citizens of Meadville, Pa., as 
lectures upon the Adin Ballon founda- 
tion, an institution quite worthy of 
special mention. We learn from E>r. 
Gladden's preface that the Rev. Adin 
Ballon, of Hopedale, Mass., left a 
legacy- for the promotion of Chris- 
tian Socialism. The bequest was 
legally inoperative, but the testator's 
wishes were loyally carried out by his 
daughter, to whom the money came. 
She made it over to the trustees of 
Meadville Theological School to estab- 
lish and maintain 4 The Adin Ballon 
Lectureship of Practical Christian 
Sociology.' The purposes qi the trast 
were explicitly stated by her, and Dr. 
Gladden gives its terms, of which the 
most important for our present purpose 
run thus. The lectures are to be ' upon 
the social aspects of the religion of 
Christ, and the consequent duty and 
importance of applying the principles 
and spirit of that religion to the inter- 
course and conduct of man with man , in 
all the activities and relations of life. 9 
The lectureship was to 4 be based upon 
the distinct and positive recognition of 
the eternal excellency of the religion of 
Christ as taught and exemplified in the 
Scriptures of the New Testament, and 
as interpreted by the light of the 
advancing intelligence of mankind.' 
Its administration was to be ' absolutely 
impartial and free, regardless alike of 
denominational peculiarities and limita- 
tions, and of all artificial distinctions of 
race, sex, and nationality.' 

The creation of such an endowment 
is an impressive and interesting land- 
mark in the education of theological 
students. It enables a thinker, who is 
a Christian, to address an audience, 
who have no right to dispute or de- 
nounce the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, but who ask for help and guidance 
in the arduous task of translating its 
precepts into action. Dr. Gladden has 
ably utilised the opportunities afforded 
him of showing that Christians have to 
face difficulties, but not to face impossi- 
bilities. Society has been largely Chris- 
tianised already, witness the abolition 
of slavery. The leavening process is 
continuing, slowly perhaps, but still 
continuing. It is for Christians to play 
their part like men in forwarding it. 
On the other hand Mammon, he argues, 



* Tools and the Man. Property and Industry Under 
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is not a god upon whose promises his 
worshippers had better rely too im- 
plicitly. The highest wisdom as well 
as the highest morality is that of this 
second great commandment, ' Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.' If 
we may venture to paraphrase in Biblical 
language the gist of Dr. Gladden's 
teaching, it is that in steady obedience 
to the spirit of Christianity that incul- 
cates universal performance of social 
duties and universal recognition of social 
rights is to be found that river Jordan 
whichQwill prevail where the Abana of 
Socialism and the Pharpar of Individual- 
ism prove themselves nothing better than 
destructive floods or delusive mirages. 

A Christian speaking, as Dr. Gladden 
spoke, to Christians naturally does not 
despair of Christianity, but no greater 
injustice could be done this booK than 
to represent it as one that appeals only 
to Christians in the theological sense of 
the word. It should be read and 
weighed by all those who, heterodox 
themselves, yet admit the possibility of 
a sublime practical wisdom underlying 
teaching which is accepted by the ortho- 
dox as coming from more than a mere 
man. The broader aspects of the vast 
and momentous problem treated are 
one and the same in England and 
America. In minor details there is 
this amount of difference,* that the 
relative urgency of particular reforms 
varies when local conditions are 
changed. But these differences are not 
sufficiently important to need dwelling 
upon. It is enough to acknowledge 
their existence. Nor with the space at 
our disposal is it possible to follow Dr. 
Gladden's logic step by step as he 
developes and justifies his conception 
of the Christian's attitude towards 
rights of property in land and rights of 
property in general, towards the labour 
question and the other great problems 
usually handed over to the political 
economist. To ' Co-operation the Logic 
of Christianity ' is devoted one chapter 
of singular excellence. In its successor, 
'The [Reorganisation of Industry,' the 
wisdom and the efficiency of profit 
sharing is treated as demonstrated, not 
by theory but by experience. Then 
follow two chapters on Scientific and 
Christian Socialism respectively. A 
passage taken from the latter admirably 
illustrates their tendency, and indeed 
the tendency of the whole book. 

A High Calling. 

Men need mending, and their circumstances 
too. The Individualist cares only for men 
and neglects the environment ; he is a fool j 
for the environment, in a thousand ways, re- 
acts upon the man and checks or distorts his 
development. The Socialist cares only for 
the environment, and neglects the man j he 
U a fool; for the springs of power are in the 
human personality. Ton cannot make men 
temperate by law ; and if your teaching gives 
the impression that the evil of intemperance 
is wholly or mainly due to the presence of 
temptation, it will be very mischievous teach- 



ing. It is the men that most need reforming. 
Nevertheless, it is far easier to reform men 
when the temptations are lessened— remove 
tbem utterly we never can; and therefore 
we must labour steadily at both ends of the 
line — to save men and to banish temptation. A 
better society to live in, and better men to 
live in it, — this is what we are working for. 
And so we come back to the point from which 
we started, and listen once more to the voice 
of our great Leader and Captain, as He cries 
'Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand I' To help in the utterance of that 
message, in the fulfilling of that promise, is 
the high calling of every Christian man. It 
is the faith, also, of every Christian man that 
this is no quixotic undertaking, but that the 
increasing purpose which he discerns is lead- 
ing to tne goal of universal peace. He 
believes that this great realm of natural 
powers can be Christianised ; that its worst 
abuses can be corrected; that its mighty 
forces can be sanctified ; that industry and 
trade can be so transformed by humane 
motives that they shall be serviceable to all 
the higher interests of men. 

This is Dr. Gladden in a nutshell — 
earnest, but alive to facts ; hopeful, and 
not ashamed of the faith that is in him ; 
altogether an invigorating teacher. To 
assume that every word of every line he 
has written will be accepted without 
demur would be absurd. It has, for 
instance, occurred to us as doubtful 
whether, in looking back at the eager 
welcome with which the doctrine of free 
competition met, Dr. Gladden lays 
enough stress on the fact that the 
shackles under which men writhed were, 
in many oases, not imposed by the 
moral law, but forged by legislators of 
whom it is not unduly harsh to say 
that they were men, possibly meddle- 
some, possibly mistaken, possibly even 
not altogether disinterested. 



A. FRENCH NOVEL* 



Micheline is a translation from the 
French, and it bears traces of its 
nationality which may render it un- 
acceptable to a considerable section of 
the English novel-reading public. The 
coolness with which certain transgres- 
sions of the moral code are stated may 
shock a taste which is accustomed to 
have its, immoralities dressed up and 
half-concealed in warmer colours. Plain 
stating of unpleasant facts is not • good 
form ' in England ; we like, of course, 
to get all the colouring we can out of 
them, but we avert the head at the 
suggestion of what the rich tones are 
intended to conceal. The French writer 
has no such prejudices; he does not 
worry himself to invent an elaborate 
disguise; he simply mentions the cir- 
cumstances as a matter of course, re- 
quiring no concealment and hardly an 
excuse. In France they paint the nude, 
in England we drape the figure in a 
robe of gauze. 

There is clever writing in MicheKne, 
and the plot of the story, if not entirely 

* Micheline. By Hector Mslot Translated by 
Julia Bss. In Two Vols. (Ward and Downej. 21s J 



pleasant, is original. There is nothing 
tame either in the incidents or in the 
character of the heroine. She is a 
deserted child, adopted in entire igno- 
rance of her origin by the wife of the 
man who is her father, and brought 
up as her daughter. The instinc- 
tive jealousy of this adoptive mother 
when the real mother comes on the 
scene as the child's governess is very 
natural, the more so as she cannot her- 
self explain its cause. It is the girl 
who, by a series of intuitions, discovers 
the true relationship of her surround- 
ings, and brings about an explanation 
that involves serious consequences to 
all concerned. The character of Miche- 
line is very un-English. At thirteen she 
is a mixture of the tomboy and coquette, 
playing tricks like a street-arab at one 
moment, and counting up her lovers on 
her fingers at the next. Her wildness 
and impudence promise a heavy task to 
the governess. Here is the first expe- 
rience that she has of her own child's 
behaviour : 

A ProsmUln* Pupil. 

They went into the dining-room, where Ger* 
maine was placed on Micheline's right, Jacques 
Hlbertot sitting on the other side of her. 

Germaine had hardly sat down when she 
heard Micheline say in a low tone to the young 
sailor : ' Look ont 1— you will see something/ 

And turning to her at once Micheline took 
a decanter of water from the table and offered 
to pour some into Germaine's glass. 

Surprised at this attention, Germaine held 
out her £lass, and when it was half full, as she 
did not intend to drink it at once, she plaeed 
it before her. Hardly had she withdrawn her 
hand before she heard a fluttering noise over 
her head, and before she could discover what 
it was a little ball dropped down with, a ' flop ' 
into her glass, splashing the water all over the 
table-cloth. 

' Oh, Micheline, how naughty you are ! 
cried the Princess. 

' If s only FUme taking his bath/ replied 
Micheline, laughing heartily. 

' Tou put the water into Madame Harouis's 
glass on purpose.' 

' Bight you are ! * 

Flouc was a tom^tit that Micheline had 
tamed to fly freely about the dining-room 
with a pet sparrow called Pxllard. But while 
PUlard only pounced boldly upon crumbs of 
bread, and more boldly still upon ' pastry, 
Mademoiselle Flouc, who was a coquette and 
very fond of taking a bath, flew into glasses 
filled with water, unless wine was added to it 
at once« and swam about in it like a duck, 
flapping her wings and diving to her heart's 
content. 

It might be amusing and pretty enough, to 
see the tiny creature disporting itself in this 
way, but at table it was rather a disagreeable 
surprise to the person thus favoured. Nothing 
pleased Micheline so much as to watch the 
effect of this surprise upon strangers, and 
she hardly ever failed to play this trick upon 
those who sat down at the Princess's table 
for the first time. 

Headstrong as she is, however, her 
impulsive nature can respond to kind- 
ness, and she bestows upon her gover- 
ness a love that is so dear to the 
mother that it calls forth angry sus- 
picions from the would-be guardian and 
parent of the child, and leads to the 
discovery of her identity. 
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Wb are told in Mr. William O'Brien's 
introduction that, in the aesthetic order, 
the Land League has been triply re- 
proached. Saxon imagination has 
called it sordid. It has been accused of 
killing Hibernian humour. There be 
those Who say that it has produced no 
national literature. We hardly know 
what this introduction means, but it 
may be that Mr. O'Brien, believing that 
In The Heart of Tipperary is the dawn 
of nobler letters, has deemed it well to 
usher in Mr, Kyan's bantling. If so 
we are not in accord with him. This 
book is extremely disappointing. The 
chances were numerous^ A literary 
Irish, stew, among the component parts 
of which were a minor poet, conspira- 
tors, pretty girls, jealousy, Kilmain- 
ham Gaol, a defiant little paper called 
The Sunburst, and Hippocrene might 
easily provide a tale out 61 the ordinary 
ruck of novels. But Mr. Byan seems 
to have had but little experience in 
writing stories. His characters are 
not sharply differentiated, though it is 
easy to see that he has tried to accom- 
plish this necessary thing. But his 
touch is awkward. The conversation 
is often managed clumsily, and careless- 
nesses crop up now ana again. It is 
not well to oast the laws of time to the 
winds and write of 4 long minutes.' 
Again, it is superfluous to speak of 
•brave courage.' However unversed a 
reader may be in the art of the clever 
novelist, he or she will not fail to 
observe that there is some flat and 
foolish padding. Nothing grips us; 
nothing elates. That third reproach 
against the Land League is not re- 
moved by the publication ot In the 
Heart of Tipper ary. 

The mysterious, sensational interest 
whkh usually distinguishes Mrs. A. E. 
Green's plots is not wanting in her 
last novel, Marked ' Personal. 9 Two 
men under a secret ban, and branded 
with a terrible mark by which they can 
be instantly recognised, play the princi- 
pal parts in an intensely tragic story, 
in which the only brightness is the 
love of their children, a son and daugh- 
ter, who are drawn to one another by 
their mutual sorrows. The author 
makes us thrill at the thought of the 
villain who has power to wreck so 

* In the Heart of Tippemrj. A Bojnanoe of the Lend 
League. By W. P. Bymo. With an Introduction br 
WUfiem O'Brien, M.P. (Ward and Downey. 8a. «d.) 

Marked * Peraonal.* Br A. K. Green (Mrs. C. 
BohUfc). (G.P. Pntnam'aSona. 2a.) 

Dootor Quixote. * Greet Thoughts Stories.' (A. W. 
HaU. Sa.X 

The Saffron Bobe. Br Margaret B. Croea. In Three 
Vola. (Hnratand Blackett. 31a. 6d.) 

The Haunted House at Xew. By Gertrude Warden. 
• The family Story-Telter.* (William Stereea, Ltd. 1%) 

Werona : A Bomanoe of Australian Domestic Life* 
By Graoe Langford. (Bemington and Co. 8a. 6d.) 

Jook Howfeeon ; or, the Laea o' Cramond Brig. By 
William 0. Honeyman. 'Simnkin, M^fHI V Hamib 
ton. and Co. la.) > 



many lives ; but when he appears on 
the scene at the climax, his acts are not 
in keeping with his earlier character, 
and he loses power to terrorise us. 
With the exception of this blemish the 
individualities are all clearly defined, 
and the plot is exceptionally strong and 
well sustained in sensational interest. 

Doctor Quixote is a rather melo- 
dramatically told story of a man who 
sacrifices his love, his prospects, his 
happiness to make other people's lives 
easier — an impossible hero, perhaps, 
but interesting and full of strange sur- 
prises in his self-relinquishment. The 
heroine, a romantic yet matter-of-fact 
little girl, is a truer replica of nature. 
As for the rest of the characters, they 
are not strong life-studies— a cruel, 
brutal schoolmistress does not suddenly 
become loving and tender, nor an ego- 
tistic little wpman self-sacrificing. But 
allowing for such lapses from the 
natural, which are probably only the 
result of the author's effort to show the 
remarkable influence of nobility of 
character on faulty dispositions, the 
bodk is bright and readable, and is pre- 
sented in the convenient shape with 
which the Tauohnitz edition has fami- 
liarised us. 

The author of The Saffron Bobe in- 
terests us in the evolution of what some 
people would call passion and others 
soul in the heroine — a girl full of cha- 
racter, strong, clever, and self-reliant, 
but innocent as an angel of the senti- 
ment of earthly love. Naturally the 
development is effected through . the 
medium of a kindred spirit, a young 
man friend ; and the process of chang- 
ing the good-fellowship of childhood 
into the fever called loving fortns the 
leading motive of a story charming in its 
tender handling of a delicate subject and 
in its pleasant descriptions of home life. 
There is something like convent-bred 
simplicity in the theories on the subject 
of marriage which the heroine strives 
to carry into practice by making up a 
match between her young cousin and 
her man-friend and, on her own part, 
by accepting an offer of marriage from 
a gentleman in every way eligible as a 
husband, except that he has awakened 
in her feelings of respect, not love. It 
is only when she sees a prospect of 
losing comradeship with her man-friend 
by his engagement to her cousin that 
she realises her own sentiments towards 
him— realises with remorse that, having 

Even him away, Bhe wants to take 
m back again-— realises, with girlish 
shame, that, in spite of her theories, 
she has a passionate, craving heart 
which will not be controlled by intellect 
in its emotions. As an analysis of the 
progress of love, from its awakening to 
consciousness to its attainment of 
supremacy over all other feelings, the 
story of The Saffron Bobe is admirable, 
showing love in its higher phases— ^ 



sensual, and spiritualised in a pure 
atmosphere. 

Mias Gertrude Warden, the talented 
actress, sister of the more famous 
Florence who wrote ' The House on the 
Marsh,' writes much above the level of 
the average 4 family story.' She has a 
pleasant style, free from Baronets and 
Duchesses, and is decidedly ingenious. 
The 'haunted house' of her tale will 
be recognised, by those who are familiar 
with the 1 Mad-Court Suburb,' as 
Gloucester House, an old mansion 
dating from Elizabethan or even earlier 
times, abutting on a lane a little off the 
main road. Mrs. Wilton Jones (the 
real name of Miss Warden) is the wife 
of 4 our onlypaatomimist,' and has con- 
siderable power of characterisation. The 
Haunted House at Kew possesses this 
sterling merit to a reviewer, that he 
wants to go on with it. We hope to 
Bee Mrs. Wilton Jones in a more 
ambitious flight. 

In comparison with English methods 
of story-telling there is something dis- 
tinctly typical of the quick, uncon- 
ventional colonial nature in the amount 
of matter and the manner of putting it 
fagether in Werona: A Romance of 
Australian Domestic Life. A country 
of snch extent and made up by the 
contributions of all nations, supplies 
not only diversity, of character but 
variety of situations; and the author 
brings her material together in a rough 
and ready fashion, but brightly and 
cleverly so that the different folks— the 
aristocracy and the bourgeoisie — make 
a foil for one another and amuse us 
with their class distinctions and pre- 
udices which, in spite erf the levelling 
nfluenee of work, seem as strong in the 
Antipodes as at home. 
, By a skilful use of several picturesque, 
if legendary, incidents in the life of 
James V. of Scotland, Mr. Honeyman 
has, in his Jock Howieson, produced a 
historical romanoe of real power. The 
dialogue is always bright and often 
witty ; the situations are well conceived 
and sometimes breathlessly exciting; 
and the characters are all life-like types 
of Scotsmen, drawn with a firm hand. 
Jock Howieson, for example, whose 
fair daughter is the centre of interest 
and the object of the king's half- 
brother's love, would not be out of place 
in the pages of Sir Walter Scott. Unlike 
most writers of historical novels, includ- 
ing even the great Sir Walter himself, 
Mr. Honeyman does not weary his 
readers with prolix descriptions of the 
buildings and localities where his scenes 
are laid; what of this is necessary 
emerges in a quite natural and interest- 
ing manner through the conversation 
of his characters. 



Erratum. — P. 1>73, in the notice of Pro* 
lessor Knight's book, a quotation, 'Beauty 
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SIB M. B. GRANT DUFF'S BENAN .* 



Sib Mountstuabt Gbant Duff knew 
Kenan for upwards of thirty years, and 
had many opportunities of convening with 
him and of observing him both in his own 
home and in society. The two found them- 
selves drawn together by affinities of mind 
and heart ; their acquaintance ripened speed- 
ily into friendship ; Benan's writings, doings, 
and journeying* were among the main 
interests of Sir Mountstuart's life, and 
even during the long absence of the latter 
in India, the relations between the two 
were not seriously interrupted. The sur- 
viving friend has now, with reverent care 
and tender affection, put upon paper the 
impression he retains of the character and 
chief work of a man whom he regards as 
the greatest prose writer of the age, and 
one of the finest, the most gifted* 
the most wise, loving, gentle, and blame- 
less spirits that has ever graced humanity. 
The book is dearly, unaffectedly, pleasantly 
written, and is enriched throughout by 
well-chosen passages from Benan. These 
are left by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff un- 
translated, but no one who can read French 
will blame him for letting Benan be his 
own spokesman. I by no means endorse 
all Sir Mountstuart's opinions, and at some 
points I sharply disagree with him, but he 
has produced a workmanlike volume, 
creditable to him as a literary performance* 
more than creditable to him as a tribute to 
his memorable, amiable, and superbly- 
gifted friend. 

Ernest Benan was, perhaps, the most 
singular sceptic that has appeared during 
the whole Christian era. Certainly he was 
the most Christian-hearted man to whom 
any one would think of applying the term 
sceptic. Sir Mountstuart Duff will pro- 
bably dispute the justice of the epithet. 
And yet I have read many a passage in 
Benan which conveyed to me the idea of a 
mind incapable of religious faith or earnest- 
ness. It was, indeed, as false as it was 
clever to call him a VoUaire were. His 
nature was antithetically contrasted with 
that of the great mocker. And yet 
if scepticism means the spirit of negation, 
the scepticism of Benan, as it moves along 
some of the sublimest scenes of human his- 
tory, is well-nigh as negative and subver- 
sive as the scepticism of Voltaire. The 
sense of the sublime belonged to neither. 

* Ernest Benan, In Memoriam. By the Bight Hon, 
Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duif, G.C.8.L, F.B.8. 
Qfaoroillsn and Co. 6s.) 



To the eye of both the pillared flame that 
Scott, with the imagination of true religious 
earnestness, saw casting its crimson gleam, 
solemn as the step of God, by night upon 
Arabia's desert asmd, dwindled to the smoke 
of a gipsy caravan. Always beautifully 
honest, Benan has given such an account of 
his own boyhood and youth, including vivid 
reproduction of the impression made by 
his personality upon really religious 
men, as conclusively proves him to have 
been of that order of mind in which pure 
intellectual curiosity, the Aristotelian 
ambition to know, is the supreme motive. 
He has, in fact, made it very clear that he 
was himself persuaded, that, in devot- 
ing himself to the study of the world's 
religion, he had made a mistake, and that 
he would have done better if he had chosen 
Greece or physical science as the field of 
his toil. In relation to Hebraic and to 
Christian history he was, if the most 
believing of sceptics, then also the most 
sceptical of believers. So subtle is the 
blending in him of the sceptical element 
and the Christian element, that, after read- 
ing him for many years, and carefully 
mastering this elaborate and comprehensive 
study of his teaching by Sir Mountstuart 
Duff, I feel still unable to define his posi- 
tion, and must avow that it seems to me 
contradictory. 

I shall take from these pages a cer- 
tain number of expressions which tend to 
show that Benan was, in the strict sense, 
a religious believer. The most important and 
explicit is quoted by Sir Mountstuart Duff 
from the introduction to one of the volumes 
on ' The Apostles/ a work representing the 
most mature belief of Benan. He there ex- 
pressly says that he does not consider religion 
to be ' tme ditperie subjective de noire nature, 9 
but believes ' gu'eUe repond d tine realiU 
emteriewre* This, I submit, is an expres- 
sion of faith in a living God. Every 
possible theory, whether it calls itself 
philosophical or atheistic, which treats 
of the deities that men have wor- 
shipped as mere personifications of 
their own imaginings is excluded by Benan's 
words : ' I believe that religion is not a sub- 
jective dupery of our nature, but that it is 
the response to an external reality.' Must 
not that external reality be God P Benan 
further uses this expression — * Quant au 
vrai Dieu de la conscience humaine, celuu 
la e$t inattaquable. H a ea raison d'&tre 
done une fox invincible et non dans des 
raisonnements plus ou moins ingenieux* ' As 
for the true God of the human conscience, 
He is unattackable. He has His raison 
d'etre in an invincible faith, and not in in- 
genious reasonings/ This is surely a distinct 
assertion that God speaks to conscience — 
that conscience is the organ by which, prim- 
arily, man enters into communication with 
God. ' Behold, the living God '—it is still 
Benan who speaks — ' that makes His pre- 
sence felt, but does not draw out an argumen- 



tative proof of Himself (ne se detnontrepas); 
In a few most interesting words Benan 
touches on the difficulty of giving verbal ex- 
pression to faith in God. ' The men who 
have had a truly life-giving [ficond] senti- 
ment of God, have they not always dealt with 
these questions in a manner in some sense 
contradictory? . . . They have felt God 
powerfully, they have lived in Him, they 
have not defined Him/ 

Proceeding from belief in God to belief in 
Christianity, as now professed in the mos t 
civilised countries of the world, Benan 
deprecates anything that would tend to 
impair or enfeeble it. ' Let us enjoy/ he 
cries, ' our liberty as the sons of God, but 
let us guard against being accomplices to 
the diminution of virtue that would follow 
theenfeeblementof Christianity. . . . Our 
discrepancy with those who believe in the 
positive religions is, after all, exclusively 
scientific. At heart we are at one with 
them. We and they nave but one enemy, 
the vulgar materialism, the wiemrnissm 
of the self-seeker/ Never does he ex- 
hibit so deep a glow of feeling as when' 
he disclaims, and by implication denounces, 
the idea that religion is to fade away pewi 
passu with the advance of knowledge and 
the progress of material civilisation. * Is 
religion,' he asks, ' to disappear little by 
little as magic and sorcery have disap- 
peared P 9 His reply is a determined 
negative. Religion is no popular error, it 
is ' a grand instinctive truth,' having for its 
legitimate domain the intelligence and heart 
of the people. AU the symbols that serve to 
give form to the religious sentiment are, he 
holds, incomplete, and it is their fate to be 
one by one displaced. ' But nothing is more 
false than the dream of certain persons who, 
trying to conceive of humanity as perfect, 
conceive it as void of religion. It is the 
inverse that must be said.' 'Suppose 
humanity were ten times as strong as 
present humanity ; that humanity would be 
infinitely more religious/ ' A perfect being 
would not be more selfish; he would be 
wholly religious. Progress then will have 
for effect to aggrandise religion, and not to 
destroy or diminish it/ 

Are not these strange utterances by one 
who has been called a Voltaire in sugar- 
candy P Having considered them, must we 
not admit that Sir Mounstuart Duff has 
strong primd facie grounds for pronouncing 
Benan 'a soul naturally Christian ' P No 
breath of scandal has ever stained his moral, 
reputation. He never uttered an angry 
or reproachful word against the Church 
which he had left, or the Christian friends 
whom he had previously known. Unlike 
almost all others who have wandered from 
the flock or fold, he did not as he grew in 
years become more opposed to Christianity, 
but the reverse, speaking with sincere 
-respect even of the theological dogmas 
in which a genuine faith has been enshrined 
acknowledging that religion wants form as 
Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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well at substance, though the form changes 
and the substance remains, and, in the very 
late st writings that he gave to the world, 
asking whether, having found such a 
man as Jesus Christ, we are not 
constrained to adore Him. The longer 
Benan lived the closer did he approach 
in all spiritual sympathies and heart- 
affinities to Christians, and I think Sir 
Ifonntstoart Doff would agree with me in 
believing that he would have died almost in 
transports if he could have been confident 
that he had brought about a permanent 
and fruitful peace between Christianity 
and science. 

But Benan was not confident on this 
point, and the difficulty it involves will not 
seem slight to any who, with candid courage 
confront the other side of his complex and 
to me, contradictory personality. Again 
and again he speaks of himself as rejecting 
the supernatural, and it is mere trifling to 
evade the question, What does this mean P 
I conclude that he does not intend the 
expression to apply to the fact of a living 
God. But I do not know how to apply it 
in the Christian sphere in such a way 
as to evince Benan's consistency. Was 
he a Christian in the sense of be- 
hoving that Jesus Christ was really in 
communication with the living God, and 
that the revelation made by Him of His 
Father was, and is, scientifically credible f 
• I have no want,' says Benan, • of miracles 
to enable me to believe/ Christ most 
distinctly declared it to be a higher proof 
of faith to believe without signs and 
wonders than on account of signs and 
wonders. I certainly understand Benan 
to hold that Christ was a historical cha- 
racter, — that on this point he peremptorily 
disallows the Hegelian idealism of Strauss. 
His historical sense was too true to render 
it possible for him to dream that human 
invention produced the Jesus of the gospels. 
But if Benan believed that Christ lived, 
and that His revelation of His Father is 
the eternal religion, how could he, as he 
does, when speaking of Christ, expatiate 
on the imaginary figures of the Homeric 
poems, asking whether they would be more 
impressive if they were portraits of his- 
torical personages P Are we to infer 
that a mere idealisation of sweetness and 
light, a mere personification of beautiful 
and noble sentiment, would, in his opinion, 
serve all the purposes of the Divine Man P 
If so, I fail to see how his religion can be 
compatible with faith in Christianity. 

Pbtbb Batns. 



Mb. Attbtk Tbsvob-Battts is fortunate 
in having secured the services of the famous 
Swedish painter Bruno Liljefors for the 
illustrations of his book • Pictures in Prose/ 
which win be published by Messrs. Longmans 
in the autumn. The book will be further 
illustrated by Charles Whymper and the 
veteran Joseph Wolf. 



TABLE TALK. 



In introducing the guest of the evening 
at the Authors' Club, on Monday night, 
Mr. Douglas Sladen wittily compared the 
conquest of the English people by Mr. 
Maarten Maartens to the conquest of 
Lancelot by Elaine (the Elaine of the 
' Morte d' Arthur '). It was made evident, 
however, to those who had the pleasure of 
hearing Mr. Maartens speak, that he had 
not only made himself an acceptable writer 
of English fiction, but had acquired a 
mastery of our spoken tongue which must 
have rendered him an object of envy 
to the majority of his hosts. In 
replying to the toast of his health 
he made a happy allusion to the 
Club. Before leaving his own country, 
he said, he had read many descriptions ' of 
yourselves, by yourselves, which gave him 
the notion that the average English author 
had but a poor idea of other living English 
authors' works. The recognition of contem- 
porary genius did not seem to enter to any 
extent into the scheme of an English 
author's life. Yet when he came to Eng- 
land he found proof, in the existence of an 
Authors' Club, of a willingness on the part 
of English authors to acknowledge even 
the least successful literary effort. He 
alluded with gratitude to the kindly way in 
which his own work had been received. 



The real name of Mr. ' Maarten Maartens ' 
is Mr. J. M. W. Vander Poorten-Schwartz. 
(Hazell and others please copy.) 



The Queen, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Duke of York and his bride 
having honoured Mr. Eric Mackay by 
accepting conies of ' The Royal Marriage 
Ode from his pen, an edition consisting of 
exact replicas of those copies is offered to 
the public, elegantly printed, and suitably 
bound in white and gold. Guests number- 
ing, it was estimated, nearly five hundred 
availed themselves last Monday of the 
opportunity of hearing Mr. Hermann Vezin 
recite the poet's welcome of, to quote his 
words, 

▲ DAT OV DATS. 

A day in which are merged the linkfid powers 
Of love and valour in the sunlit ways — 
The lovely linked powers 
Of grace and honour, formed for unison 
And for the fulness of a Nation's pride. 

Truly, at the present moment, Parnassus 
and its approaches must be a painful spec- 
tacle for the disloyal. 

By a curious coincidence the same issue 
of The Time* that reported the defeat of the 
motion for admitting women to the Royal 
Geographical Society contained an extract 
from The North China Herald describing 
the truly wonderful exploits of Miss Taylor, 
of the China Inland Mission, who has just 
returned to Chung-king after spending 
about a year in Tibet. A lady who could suc- 
cessfully lead an expedition into the heart of 
a country like Tibet, and win over the 
Tibetans to such an extent that they pro- 
tected her against her own Chinese servant, 
to say nothing of skirmishes with brigands 
and forcing a way through twenty feet of 
snow, may surely claim at least an equal 
right with the majority of male Fellows of 
the Society to whatever recognition of merit 



it can* offer. But the ladies will soon be able 
to start a Geographical Society of their own. 

' Indians in England and the Civil Ser- 
vice ' is a timely contribution by Dr. G/W 
Leitner to a subject which has greater im- 
portance than would at first sight appear. 
The writer offers the Government a scheme 
for officering the Imperial Indian Civil 
Service by which half the appointments 
would be given to natives, but not as the 
result of competitive examination. He 
shows that the suitability of this method for 
selecting English candidates is no argument 
for its suitability for selecting native 
ones; and every one who has studied the 
question must feel the same. 

In the new ' Badminton Library ' volume 
on ' Swimming,' we come across the follow- 
ing somewhat startling paragraph : 

There are a few places in England, such as 
Sea View, in the Isle of Wight, where whole 
families bathe together in the sea, but this 
pleasure is almost totally prohibited, either 
by beach regulation or custom, throughout 
Great Britain. Such an absurd veto u an abu*$ 
which need* remedying. 

The italics are ours. We almost feel 
obliged to apologise to Mrs. Grundy for 
printing the passage at alL 

An amusing story is going the round of 
the clubs. Mr. Thomas Hardy met one of 
the royal family not in the direct line to the 
throne at dinner the other night. ' Oh/ 
said His Highness, 'I'm so glad to meet 
you, Mr. Hardy, I enjoy your books so 
much. Fve just finished your " Bomanoe of 
Two Worlds." ' Yet Miss Marie Corelli is 
said, on the best authority, to enjoy the 
widest popularity of any of Mr. Bentley's 
authors, and one of her books is being 
translated into Hindustani. 



It is not every Englishman who knows 
that there is an American Peerage pub- 
lished. ' Titled Americans ' gives a list of 
American ladies who have married titled 
Englishmen, and a certain number of those 
who marrv titled foreigners ; but the most 
remarkable feature in the book is the list 
appended of the unmarried scions of our 
nobility, with their estimated incomes — a 
sort of vade-mecum for Chicago millionaires. 

Comparisons are proverbially odious, but 
one cannot resist the temptation to compare 
the magnificent attendance of famous 
authors at the banquet given last Saturday 
by the Lord Mayor to meet the representa- 
tives of art and letters with the poor atten- 
dance they put in at the banquet of their 
own Society a month ago. Nearly all of 
them are members of the Society, and most 
of them men sufficiently blessed with this 
world's goods not to feel the loss of the guinea 
they would have paid to give their Society a 
good 'send off ' before the eves of the world. 
Of course a certain proportion were present 
at both, but all of them should have been 
at the Society's dinner. 

Commenting in The Author on the re- 
markable address delivered at Oxford by 
Dr. Bright, the head of the college from 
which Shelley was ignominiously expelled, 
Mr. Stanley Little says: 'The audience 
wondered; but it applauded. It is an open 
secret that Lady Shelley's proposal to give 
the memorial to Oxford was not received 
.the« initi^Br ^th^Ogreat .bow of 
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enthusiasm £ and, although I do not for a 
moment dispute the sincerity of the offieial 

declaration which I hare reported, I hare 
no kind of doubt that if a thinker were to 
appear as far in advance of the normal 
thought of to-day as Shelley was in advance 
of the current beliefs of his day, he would 
fare very much as Shelley fared. Still, 
Oxford has acquitted itself better than 
Horsham, whicn town, I am told, might 
have acquired this memorial had it shown 
the slightest interest in the great man who 
was born a few yards outside its precincts.' 
But, adds Mr. Little significantly, • Oxford 
was not called upon to make any sacrifices* — 
the whole expense of the undertaking 
falling upon Lady Shelley—' and Horsham 
was.' 

No ; it is not a joke. The prospectus of 
the thing is before our very eyes. ' I need 
not remind you of the importance into 
which the interview has developed in modern 
journalism, 9 it says ; and the manager goes 
on to promise a supply of ' regular inter* 
views with politicians and others in the 
metropolis/ The new venture calls itself 
' The National Reviewing Association, 9 and 
the tap from which its supplies will be 
drawable is located in Sleet-street. The 
editor is Mr. Thomas Richardson, a press- 
man of wide and varied experience gained 
in British Guiana and New York, theNorth 
of England and Brighton. The manager is 
Mr. G. H. Wakehanv who for nearly twenty 
years has been on the staff of one or other 
of the London papers. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and do. 
hare in preparation a new and important 
work entitled ' An Illustrated Encyclopaedic 
Medical Dictionary : being a Dictionary of 
the Technical Terms used by Writers on 
Medicine and the Collateral Sciences in the 
Latin, English, French, and German Lan- 
guages.' Enormous advances hare been 
made in the medical sciences during the last 
decade, involving the introduction into our 
language of many hundreds of new words, 
the giving of new or extended meanings to 
many old ones, and the revival of many 
which have fallen into obsolescence. The 
work will be issued in four imperial octavo 
volumes. 

We have received from the Cambridge 
University Extension authorities the de- 
tailed programme of their summer meeting. 
Courses of study extending from July£9 
to August 26 inclusive have been arranged. 
The subjects are extremely varied, and in- 
clude history, literature and language, art, 
economics, and natural science. Among 
the lectures we notice courses on the 
growth of our Colonial and Indian Empires, 
the Industrial Revolution, Parliamentary 
Reform, Constitutional History, and on 
many of the chief poets and prose writers 
of this century. The lecturers include 
Professor Jebb, M.P., Professor Maitland, 
Professor Sidgwiok, the Master of Trinity, 
Mr. Gosse, Mrs. Henry Fawoett, ' Yernon 
Lee/ Mr. Sadler, Sir Robert Ball, Sir 
Henry Roscoe, and others. 

Two important works of travel will be 
published in a few days by Messrs. 
Blackwood. The first volume is 'The 
Zambesi Basin and Nyassaland,' by Daniel 
J. Rankin, F.R.S.S.8., M.R. A.S., with maps 
and illustrations. The other work is 4 Stray 
Sport,' by J. Moray Brown, author of 'The 



Days When We Went Hog-Hunting,' and 
other volumes of sport and adventure. 

' The Red House,' a story by Jiary C 
Rowsell, now in use for newspaper serial 
purposes, is to appear in volume form, with 
other stories, in the autumn. We are asked 
to say that the same title was recently 
given to a novel from another pen, but that 
it has now been foregone by the author and 
proprietors of the later novel on account of 
Mi 88 Rowsell's priority of claim. The same 
title will probably be used for the drama 
suggested by the novel, which is the joint 
work of Mr. H. A. Saintsbury and Miss 
Rowsell. _______ 

Mr. Norman Lockyer's new book, which 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. will publish 
shortly, is to be entitled ■* The Day of 
Astronomy.' It will contain Mr. Lockyer's 
observations amongst the old temples of 

Sypt, and should prove of interest not 
y to the astronomical world, but to the 
Egyptologist and the ordinary public. 

What is literature coming to wjien its 
own children turn against it r In the 'My 
First Book ' series, in the current liUr, Mr. 
Zangwill says : 

I feel dimly that there ought to be a moral 
in it somewhere for the benefit of struggling 
feUovr-scribblers. But the best I can find is 
this : That if you are blessed with some talent, 
a great deal of industry, and an amount of 
conceit mighty enough- to enable you to dis- 
regard superiors, equals, and critics, as well 
as the fancied demands of the public, it is 
possible, without friends, or introductions, or 
bothering celebrities to read your manu- 
scripts, or cultivating the camp of the log- 
rollers, to attain, by dint of slaving day end 
night for years during the flower of your youth, 
to a fame infinitely less widespread than the 
prizefighter's, and a pecuniary position which 
you might with far less trouble have been 
born to. 

The tail-piece, illustrating the meaning of 
Mr. ZangwOl's words, is in itself a scathing 
commentary of the age in which we live. 

The new edition (1893-4) of 'Low's 
Handbook to the Charities of London ' will 
be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Sampson Low. The book will give par- 
ticulars of nearly twelve hundred charit- 
able institutions, and will present a full 
and comprehensive survey oi philanthropic 
work within the metropolitan area. This 
well-known guide is now in its fifty-seventh 
year. 

Captain Have's new work on 'The 
Points of the Horse ' will be published next 
week by Messrs. W. Thacker and Co. The 
author, who is well known as a veterinary 
surgeon and as *a breaker and trainer of 
horses in many countries, has been engaged 
on the work for the past fifteen years. 
Described as ' a familiar treatise on equine 
conformation,' it will contain seventy- 
seven photographs and many other illustra- 
tions snowing horses and ponies of every 
kind. Special attention has been paid to 
the paces of the horse, horses of speed and 
horses of strength, asses, zebras, the 

S sinter's horse and the evolution of the 
orse. 

Some of the late Bishop Brooks's letters 
to various children of his family, written 
chiefly from abroad* will form one of the 
leading papers .in the August number of 



The Century Maaatine. Accompanying the 
letters is a sketch of the family life of the 
late Bishop, especially his life among the 
children of his brothers. The letters, one 
of which will be given in facsimile, present 
a little known and interesting side of the 
life and character of the great preacher. 
The frontispiece of the number is a portrait 
of the Bishop. His letters from India 
will appear in a subsequent number. 

Mr. Barrie delivered a very entertaining 
impromptu address in distributing the 
prises in Dumfries Academy on Friday last. 
According to his own confession he seems 
to have relished his studies at Dumfries as 
little as Mr. Stevenson did his classes at 
Edinburgh. He has just been confronted 
with a 'Querist's Album' kept by one of 
the girls in those days, and there it appears 
that his -pet aversion' was the Academy 
ball ! Mr. Barrie, however, did not go al- 
together without reward, for he was the 
recipient of a prize given by the girls of the 
school, decided by vote, to the boy who had 
the sweetest smile. This hardly agrees 
with somebody's description of the author 
that he' looks almost too solemn for a min- 
ister,' but he admits himself that the prise 
had disastrous results in so far as the 
smile disappeared that day— and has ' never 
been seen since.' Mr. Barrie received some- 
thing like an ovation at the close of his witty 
speech, 

Under the title of ' The New Era,' which 
has just been published by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton, Dr. Joeiah Strong, of 
New York, endeavours to show why this is 
a period of transition and, by pointing out 
its relation to the past and future, to inter- 
pret its meaning. Beginniag with the signi- 
ficant changes made during tie paetcentury, 
Mr. Strong makes a prophecy as to their 
result on tue ultimate destiny of the race. 
He contends that the spiritualism of the 
Hebrews, the intellectuahsm of the Greeks, 
and the physical development initiated by 
the Romans, each contributed largely to 
the preparation of the world fox the inaugu- 
ration of the kingdom of God. The 
qualities which made the Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans supreme in their respective 
spheres aft unite in the Anglo-Saxon raoe 
to form the essential elements of a perfect 
civilisation. The problems of the country 
and of the city now demanding solution, 
the separation of the masses from the 
Church, and a general discontent of the 
working and agricultural classes, he holds 
to be out indications of a progressive 
civilisation. Attributing the scepticism of 
the times to the failure of the Church to 
grasp the true idea of her mission, the 
author urges the imperativeness of new 
methods on the part of religious teachers, 
the necessity of personal contact and co- 
operation, and an intense enthusiasm for 
humanity. The intellectual revolution that 
is sweeping over the world, breaking down 
established opinions, and dissolving founda- 
tions on whicn established faiths have been 
built up, indicate to his mind the dawn of 
the new era when 

Out of the shadow of night 
The world moves into light, 
It is daybreak everywhere ! 



Mr. Philip Green, 4 and 5, Eslex-street, 
Strand, has been appointed by the Committee 
of the British and Foreign U nitarian Associ- 
ation Publisher of 1 
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gretsive Theology. Ha will shortly issue a 
'Handbook of Rational Piety/ by the Rev. 
H. W. Crosskey. LLJ)., F.G.S.; 'The 
Beginnings of Christendom/ by the Rey. 
W.Q. Tarrant, BJl; 'The Development 
of Theology as illustrated in English 
Poetry from 1780 to 1830/ by the Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke, M.A„ LL.D. He will 
also keep on sale American and English 
Biblical and Religious works of a heterodox 

type- 



New volumea of Messrs. Adam and 
Charles Black's ' Dryburgh ' Edition of the 
Waverley Novels are 4 The Bride of 
Lammermoor/ with ten illustrations by 
John Williamson, and ' Ivanhoe/ with ten 
illustrations by Gordon Browne. Mr. 
Williamson has been particularly happy in 
retching the romantio spirit of the author. 
Mr. Browne's pictures strike us as rather 
conventional, and they are more sketchy 
in character. A facsimile page of the 
* Ivanhoe * MS. is given. 



A cheap edition of ' The Master Builder 9 
has been issued, with a sketch of the im- 
personator of Hilda on the cover. It is 
prefaced by a bibliographical note by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, and has appended to it an 
open letter to the critics t>y Mr. William 
Archer. The first edition was issued in 
February. Mr. Archer's letter is intended to 
solve the great crux that has been debated 
with such ill- success by the critics — What 
does the play mean? 



' After the Revolution and Other Holiday 
Fantasies' is the title Mr. William 
Wallace has given, to his collection of 
articles reprinted (with alterations) from 
The Glasgow Herald. 



The Houyhnhnm is in future to 1>e pub- 
lished quarterly as the organ of the ' Swift 
Society/ originated by toe Hon. Stuart 
Erskine. 



In Sola's Journal for July 8, a novel by 
Mr. George Augustus Sala, entitled ' Miss 
Forster/ a Romance within a Romance, 
will be commenced. 



Mr. Elliot Stock announces a new volume 
entitled ' Eminent Men of Kent/ by James 
Simeon, author of ' Historic Thanet.' It will 
contain a series of sketches of celebrated 
Kentish men from the earliest time. 



Major Arthur Griffiths, author of 
'Chronicles of Newgate/ 'The Queen's 
Shilling/ &c., is about to issue a new 
volume entitled, ' My Perils in a Pullman 
Car/ It will be published in a few days by 
Mr. Henry J. Drane. 



Miss Jane Barlow, author of 'Irish 
Idylls/ contributes a story entitled ' The 
Mockers of the Shallow Waters ' to Sylvia' t 
Journal. 



Chambers' s Journal contains a brightly 
written account of * Mendelssohn in 
Scotland/ 



A biographical sketch of Dr. Russell, 
of Maynooth, is given in The Irish Monthly. 



Although so much has been written lately 
about Phillips Brooks, the Rev. S. Linton 



Bell's sketch of his life in The Sunday 
Magazine will be read with interest even by 
those already familiar with the great 
preacher's most striking characteristics. 



Dr. Karl Lentzner has been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature 
of the United Kingdom. 



Mr. Beerbohm Tree's lecture on 'The 
Imaginative Faculty/ delivered at the Royal 
Institution on Mav 26, has been issued as 
a small book, with an etched portrait, by 
Messrs. EUrin Mathews and John Lane. 



The Darkest England Gazette is the 
latest addition to weekly social journals. 
Its title, and the fact that it emanates from 
the Salvation Army, sufficiently indicate 
its scope and purpose. One of the articles 
in the first number is called 'The Music 
Hall Precipice/ and another ' The Servants' 
Charter/ 

•Ebb-Tide' will be the titie of Mr. R. 
L. Stevenson's new story of South Sea 
adventure. 



A PLEA FOR THE EYE.* 



Them is a lot of good sound common- 
sense in Mr. Richardson Evans's timely 
little book, The Age of Disfigurement, 
though it must be confessed that Mr. 
Evans occasionally comes very near repeat- 
ing himself, if he does not actually cross 
the line. To a certain extent this repeti- 
tion is inevitable, the book being in two 
parts — one substantially a reprint of an 
article from The National Review for 
October, 1890, the other dealing with the 
present phase of the remedial movement, at 
the head of which stands the National 
Society for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising. 

Outrageous advertisements are the most 
glaring and obvious of the evils at which 
Mr. Evans tilts, and we particularly com- 
mend the thorough and judicial manner in 
which he examines the case for the adver- 
tiser from every point of view. His argu- 
ment, that ' spectacular touting for custom 
simply enriches one concern at the expense 
of another/ and is often practised by people 
against their will, simply because they have 
to follow suit or be eclipsed by more push- 
ing rivals, strikes us as particularly sound. 
Granting what can hardly be denied, that 
public advertisements have become a 
nuisance, and assuming that the advertising 
classes will not be sorry to be protected 
against themselves, the only question is how 
to protect them and the public. The pro- 
gramme suggested by the society we have 
already mentioned is set out by Mr. Evans 
in an appendix. It is wide, and raises ques- 
tions on which there is room for much 
difference of opinion. 

It is not, however, only with advertise- 
ments as an application of the doctrine 
that ■ sight . . . may be outraged with 

* The Age of Disfigurement. By Bichardeon Brans. 
(Bemiugton and Co., Ltd. la.) 



impunity ' that Mr. Evans deals. He has 
much to say of the different methods in 
which the beauty of country districts might 
be preserved or increased, and of the 
wisdom, even from a commercial point of 
view, of adopting them. We believe, as 
Mr. Evans believes, that ' the people do in 
their hearts prefer order and comeliness 
to sordid chaos/ and that such Local Asso- 
ciations for the Protection of the Pic- 
turesque as he proposes would earn the 
gratitude of all classes. Of the outrages 
that have been perpetrated and tolerated 
for lack of organised public opinion Mr. 
Evans has found it easy to adduce numerous 
and grievous instances. "We hope his book 
may go far to render impossible any addi- 
tion to their number. 



BUNYAN CHARACTERS.* 



We opened this gracefully got-up little 
volume with some feeling of distrust, our 
strong impression being that Bunyan's cha- 
racters dia not want comment or explana- 
tion. But Dr. Whyte completely avoids 
the mistake of diluting the sound and 
wholesome wine of Bunyan's text with 
deluges of watery sermonising. While 
keeping ns in the company of Bunyan, 
making us feel that we have a freshly vivid 
apprehension of the meaning of Bunyan, 
Dr. VHiyte supplies us with constant 
matter of interest and instruction- from the 
stores of his own experience, and the find- 
ings of his own sagacity. His counsels 
convey to us the idea of having been sub- 
jected to a searching process like that 
applied to gold seven times refined. His 
hints to pastors are, if possible, even more 
practical and more intensely true than 
his advice to hearers. His chapter 
on Bunyan's 'Talkative/ in which he 
dwells on the perils of popular and 
eloquent pulpiteering, deserves, to use 
his own, or, rather, Butler's words, 
quoted by him, to be ' written in letters of 
fire in every minister's conscience.' We are 
oonvinced also that if what he says else- 
where as to the importance of pastoral 
visitation, and in particular as to the im- 
portance of attention being given by minis- 
ters to their classes of young communi- 
cants, is true for Scotland, it is still more 
pointedly and pressingly true for England. 
In one respect, and in one only, the book 
might, we think, be bettered. Dr. Whyte, 
if not too earnest — that is impossible— 
might pleasantly and profitably be a little 
more gay. Frivolity is, no doubt, inconsistent 
with the character that befits a man. Bun- 
yan and Dr. Whyte do well to make ' the 
gravity * of the gate-keeper the first thing 
that struck the Pilgrim on arriving at the 
gate. But we cannot, with Dr. Whyte, 
pronounce the tradition that our Lord was 
never seen to laugh a * true ' one. Such a 
thing is totally incompatible with its having 
been matter of accusation against Him that 
He was fond of good eating and drinking, 
a friend of publicans and sinners. Who 
would ' make a feast ' for one that never 
laughed P We cannot doubt, at all events, 
that Dr. Whyte would admit that all mirth 

* Bunyan Characters: Lecture* delirered hi St. 
George's Free Church, Edinburgh. By Alexander 
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which i8 not positively sinful or untimely 
is favourable to virtue. In these days 
of pessimism, Christians ought not for 
a moment to forget that it is their express 
duty to * rejoice always/ This is part of 
their testimony to the truth. "We are con- 
fident that Dr. Whyte is in substantial 
agreement with us on this point, and we 
hope that, in his next edition, he will devote 
a chapter to the Christian duty of being 
glad. We commend to our readers this 
racy and stimulating volume. 



B0US8EAUS 'EMILE.'* 



Amongst the greatest of the causes of 
that mighty tempest called the French 
Revolution, we must place the influence of 
Rousseau. His trenchant onslaughts on 
society were not intended to bring about 
reform, but to incite men to destroy it com- 
pletely and build again from the founda- 
tions. But his energy was not satisfied in 
reconstructing the world for men, he must 
do the same for children. Thus his attitude 
towards the education of the day is just as 
revolutionary as towards all the social in- 
stitutions ; and necessarily so, for to carry 
his theories into practice he needs to re- 
novate human nature, and must commence 
from the beginning. 

Emile is thus the expression of Rousseau's 
central doctrine— that a state of nature is 
the ideal state, and therefore the object of 
education is not to spoil nature, out to 
gently guide the child's development with- 
out appearing to control it at alL He has to 
be cared for from infancy by his tutor, 
with whom he lives in the country practi- 
cally without other companion. During 
childhood Rousseau's object is to develop 
his mind and body by exercising them on 
practical inferences and in sports, but he 
exerts no direct authority. The lad must 
be taught that he is subject to the necessity 
of things, but not that he may be opposed 
by human wills. Hence there must be 
great skill displayed to avoid developing 
theboy's will, for Rousseau's paradox is that 
Emile must neither know to obey nor to 
command. Another startling saying is that 
the true problem of the education of chil- 
dren is not to gain time, but to lose it. By 
this he means that before (he age of twelve, 
when, he says, the reason is developed, it is 
desirable not to endeavour to instruct the 
child at all, but to develope him after his 
method. At this epoch there is a change, and 
the boy must then teach himself as manv of 
the practical arts and sciences as possible. 
Nothing has to be authoritatively taught 
him, but he must be unsuspectingly led on 
to discover the leading principles for him- 
self. The final period of Emue's education 
is from fifteen to twenty, and again the 
method is varied. The rise of the passions, 
which is the dominant feature of this period, 
brings two consequences into the system of 
education. First, that this change should 
be rendered more gradual by wise treat- 
ment than is usually the case; secondly, 
that now is the time to instruct the youth 
upon his relations to his fellow-creatures, 
beginning with history as the picture of 
their deeds in the past. The book ends 
with a section on the education of the ideal 
- - 

* Bouuean's Emile. Translated by W. H. Parne, 
PhJ>. (Edward Arnold. 6a.) 



girl, which will appear strangely conserva- 
tive to the ardent advocates of woman's 
rights. 

This brief sketch of Rousseau's scheme 
of education will show that it is widely 
removed from the present practice, and 
closer examination will reveal that it is 
impracticable. But its processes are often 
worthy of the closest attention, and it has 
been the source from which the great re- 
formers have since drawn their inspiration. 
Pestalozzi's devotion to things rather than 
words, and Froebel's care for the develop- 
ment of the child itself, are here plainly 
foreshadowed. In this way Emile has had 
a world-wide influence, and it is a singular 
fact that an impossible educational pro- 
gramme, containing many maxims false 
even to absurdity, should thus have been 
one of the most powerful aids to proper 
teaching that the world has ever seen. 

The book is nicely translated and judici- 
ously annotated, while there is a good 
preface by the translator, which is worth 
reading as an introduction to the theory 
expounded by Rousseau. We only regret 
that the complete work has not been given; 
but that would have required another 
volume. 



«A CONSTANT LOVER.' • 



Though Wilhelm Hauff is well known in 
this country, his fame rests almost entirely 
on his fairy tales, and few people are aware 
that he has a much wider claim to literary 
distinction. Hauff was a poet as well as a 
prose writer, but the great popularity of 
the poems has almost eclipsed the fame of 
the author ; even in Germany it is not every 
one who knows that he was the writer of 
the two poems, 'Steh ich in finstrer 
Mitternacht' ('When at the midnight 
hour I stand) and ' Morgenrot, Morgenrot, 
leuchtest mir zum f ruhen Tod ' (0, rosy 
dawn, that lights me to my early death), 
which have long since assumed the position 
of 4 Volkslieder.' 

It is, however, as a novelist that Hauff 
chiefly distinguished himself. His his- 
torical novel, ' Jjichtenstein,' is not unknown 
in this country, but his other stories are 
little read here, and we, therefore, welcome 
Mr. Nisbet's translation of the 4 Bettlerin 
vom Pont des Arts ' (* The Beggar Woman 
of the Pont des Arts '), to which he has given 
the title of A Constant Lover. The story 
is slight, and, like most older novels, con- 
tains no subtle analysis of character. It 
belongs, in fact, in style and structure to 
the school of Tieck, but it is none the less 
pleasant and readable. 

A Constant Lover is the story of a 
young man who falls in love with a girl on 
the Pont des Arts. She is begging for the 
first time as her mother is ill, and they are 
penniless. He assists her, but soon loses 
sight of her, and when he meets her again, 
long afterwards, it is as the wife of his 
friend, to whom she is entirely unsuited by 
taste and disposition. Of course, the young 
man and the wife are attracted to each 
other ; and the solution of the problem 
how to make every one happy, is not likely 
to trouble those accustomed to the robust 
literature of the day. E. 8. B. 

* A Constant LoTer. By Wilkelm Haaff . Translated 
from the Oarman by John Niabat (T. Fisher Unwin. 
Si.6d.) 



WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 



As Winchester .College is this summer on 
the eve of celebrating its quingentena ry, a 
good deal of interest attaches to 'Win- 
chester College, 1393-1893,' an article by 
Mr. Arthur F. Leach in this month's Con- 
temporary Review. We must confess that 
Mr. Leach leaves us with rather a vague 
idea of what William of Wykeham's actual 
intentions were beyond that, ' to a certain 
extent he appeared to aim at both the 
pauper seminary and the aristocratic 
academy/ and that the immediate cause of 
the foundation of his colleges was the gaps 
in the ranks of the clergy caused by the 
Black Death. Wide acquaintance with the 
constitution of medieval educational 
foundations has, however, enabled Mr. 
Leach to argue that Wykeham, at any 
rate, struck out a line of his own. As 
Archdeacon of Lincoln, in which diocese 
Oxford then was, he must have been struck 
inter alia bv the splendid foundation of 
Merton College. There the Founders 
Statutes provide for a grammar master to 
teach boys brought op in the College, with 
special provision for Founder's kin. William 
of Wykeham took Merton as his model, 
but he was no slavish imitator : 

A New Bepartnre. 

"He greatly improved on his model, not only 
in siae, but in scope. And here is where his 
true originality comes in. At Merton there 
were only a few boys mixed with the older 
students. At Queen's the founder designed 
for seventy-two scholars, but he had only 
means to provide for a dozen. Wykeham 
grasped the superiority of the arrangement 
hit on by accident at Salisbury, after the re- 
moval of the Valley Scholars' College to 
Oxford, where it was fed from the Cathedral 
Grammar School, and intentionally adopted 
by Stapledon in founding his Grammar School 
at Exeter to feed his Exeter College in Oxford. 
But Wykeham went farther. His cathedral 
was held by the monks. He was not therefore 
hampered by a flourishing cathedral school, 
or by a chapter, with whom he could not 
afford to quarrel. He therefore did what 
nobody had thought of doing before. Others 
had created collegiate churches for university 
students. He erected one for schoolboys. 
Before then, schools for boys had been mere 
appendages to other institutions existing in 
the main for other purposes. He set up the 
first school which had a separate and inde- 
pendent existence, existing in and for itself. 
The old collegiate churches had been bodies 
which kept grammar-schools, as an insepara- 
ble accident indeed, but still as an accident. 
The new collegiate church was a body, the 
essence of which was the school. Instead of 
the boys being subordinate to the canons, the 
canonB were subsidiary to the boys. For the 
first time, the boys were a part of the corpor- 
ate body, the expressed end and object of the 
foundation. ' The warden and scholars-clerks 
of Seynt Marie College of Winchester' is 
still the corporate name, and the Winchester 
boys are still the chief part of the corporation. 

This is clear and definite enough, and we 
may also draw attention to Mr. Leach's 
enumeration of collegiate schools created 
before the Reformation in imitation of 
Winchester, that perished in the dissolution 
of colleges and cnauntries. Eton and its 
mother, Winchester, alone escaped destruc- 
tion ; the latter, argues Mr. Leach, thanks 
to the popularity the admission of 'com- 
moners won it amongst men of power and 
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JULY MAGAZINES. 
[Second None*.] 

bbmtniscbncbs or twackbbay. 
'KnoNiscExcxs or Thaoksuat,' by bis first 
coosin, Francis St. John Thackeray, is a 
pleasant feature of Temple Bar. Looking baok 
after an interval of forty years the writer 
says : ' I feel that there was something in his 
mind and character, larger and more spacious, 
more liberal, with less admixture of anything 
petty, or unreal, or affected than it has been 
my fortune ever to meet. In this respect I 
would compare him to Tennyson. One was 
naturally attracted by his fine lofty figure, 
his bright genial smile, his pithy, amusing 
sentences, and his cheery greeting/ His 
• kindly feeling for schoolboys/ of which Mr. 
Leslie Stephen speaks, is confirmed by the 
writer of this paper who never visited his 
cousin at the end of the Easter holidays, be- 
fore going back to Eton, without having ' a 
sovereign slipped into my hands on leaving 
him. On one occasion, after I had my pocket 
picked in an omnibus he emptied the whole of 
his purse into his hands/ Later on, announc- 
ing his engagement, the great novelist wrote 
him this characteristic letter : 
My dear St. John,— 

I thought all that hankering about Brompton 
meant something. I congratulate you with all 
my heart, and promise you my benediction and a 
teapot. What can I say mors, but that I am 
yours and your wife's, 

Affectionatelyalways, 

W. M. Thaokibat. 
Here is one other letter, belonging to the 
period when the success of the CornhiU 
Maganne had been assured under Thackeray's 
editorship, which was sent to Sir H. Davison : 

How dy do, my dear old Darns P Bead the 
Cornhill Magazine for May ; the artiole little 
Scholars is by my dear old 1st Anny. She sends 
you hsr love, bo does Minny. We're going oat 
to drive. We've £ot two bosses in oar carriage 
now. The Magazine goes on increasing, and how 
much do you think my next twelve months' 
earnings and reoeipts will be if I work ? £10,000. 
Cookaaoodleoodleoodle . We are going to spend 
44,000 in building a new house on Palace Green, 
Kensington. We have oar health. -We have 
brought Granny and S. P. to live at Brompton 
Crescent, olose by us, and; we are, my dear old 
Davus's 

Faithful, 

W. M. A. I. & H. M. T. 
The article concludes with a reminder that 
'if Thackeray were now alive he would still 
be but eighty-two, two years younger than 
Tennyson was when he died and than Glad- 
stone is now. But I remember his saying to 
me after flmahiwg one of his books, " I have 
taken too many crops out of the brain/" 
Other noteworthy articles are * A Group of 
Naturalists/ by Mrs. Andrew Crosse, and 
'Emily Bronte/ by A. M. Williams. 

MR. BUSKIN'S TITLES. 
Mrs. E. T. Cook's article on 'Mr. Buskin's 
Titles/ in Oood Words, is exceedingly interest- 
ing. ' Of all living authors/ she tells us, ' per- 
haps the most felicitous title-maker is Mr. 
Buskin. The names he gives his books are 
full of poetry* they are original and happy, 
and contain in every case a suggestion of the 
germ, the kernel of the book/ Taking a few 
titles at random, she asks, 'What can be 
prettier than " Love's Meinie/' or more grace- 
ful than the " Crown of Wild Olive " ? Titles 
such as these are inspirations that come "not 
by prayer and fasting," but through the 
medium of those kind "brownies" to 
whom Mr. Stevenson confesses himself so 
much indebted. Mr. Buskin, though he may 
perhaps not be inclined to admit it, owes a 
neat deal to these brownies/ Mrs. Cook 
tainks that nothing could be worse than the 



title he originally chose for his greatest book. 
It was first intended to be called ' Turner and 
the Ancients/ but was saved from such a fate 
by its publishers, who called it 'Modern 
Painters. ' Mr. Buskin, however, was not to 
be defrauded of his Turner or his 
Ancients, for in the first edition of 
his book he sprawled over the title-page 
the following : — " Modern Painters : Their 
Superiority in the Art of Landscape Paioting 
to all the Ancient Masters proved by Examples 
of the True, the Beautiful, and the Intellectual, 
from the Works of Modern Artists, especially 
from those of J. M. W. Turner, Esq., B.A. 
By a Graduate of Oxford." ' This ' long-winded 
business ' was dropped in ail subsequent edi- 
tions. It was, however, only 'in his very 
earliest titles that Mr. Buskin paid no heed 
to the voice of Fancy ; for, though the title 
of his next important work, "Stones of 
Venice" is plain enough, yet it conveys 
already a more poetic meaning, whilst in the 
" Seven Lamps of Architecture " the first note 
of mysticism is sounded.' From that time to 
this he has ' thrown off his wealth of ideas 
with a nonchalance all his own.' ' To his stu- 
dents he gives his mystical meanings, his 
poetical symbols; to the crowd he simply 
throws a pretty phrase which he knows will 
please them. Long ago he used to write 
poetry ; now, he only writes prose. But, not 
to be altogether defrauded of his poetry, he 
has put it into his titles/ 

BLANQ. 

Professor Brander Matthews contributes a 
lively article on ' The Function of Slang ' to 
Harper's Magasine. Every art, science, trade, 
and calling, every sect and every sport, has 
its own special lexicon. Most of the words in 
it remain outside of the general speech of the 
people, and technical expressions become 
slang when applied out of the special depart- 
ment of human endeavour in which they have 
been evolved. They are legitimate enough 
when confined to their proper use, and are 
often, after having served a long apprentice- 
ship, admitted into the guild of good English, 
like the bear and the butt, the corner and the 
margin. ' To freest to,' ' to get solid with,' 
'jumped en' are down-East and also far- 
West phrases. If a man is courting a girl 
it is best 'to get solid with her father's a 
culprit is 'jumped on ' when severe reproof is 
administered, and he is 'jumped on with both 
feet' when the reproof is unduly severe. 
Philologists no longer speak of slang in con- 
temptuous terms ; when words have become 
threadbare and dried up, juiceless and taste- 
less like evaporated fruit, then slang comes 
in, and its function is to provide substitutes 
for the good words worn out by hard service. 

IN TEM LOBBY. 

A stranger in the Lobby of the House of 
Commons, says the writer of an illustrated 
article in CasseU's Magasine, ' resembles the 
traditional fly in amber; and he is apt to 
mingle with his wonder as to how he managed 
to get there a sentation of surprise as to 
what he finds when once he has penetrated 
the inner court of the politician. He has 
expected an assembly of grave statesmen con- 
versing with even graver journalists in eager 
absorption upon the public questions of the 
day; and he finds a chattering, laughing, 
flitting crowd, ever shifting, always talking, 
often bored, and not in the least like the fancy 
pictures of the Roman Senate which he has 
seen in youth or imagined in age/ A large 
amount of the talk, it seems, sometimes bears 
upon scandal. 

TBZT8 AND M0TT0B8. 
A writer on 'Texts and Mottoes' in 27m 
Cornhill Magasine mentions that short texts and 
curious mottoes were sometimes placed in con- 
spicuous positions on the exteriors of the old 



homes of our forefathers and on their fire- 
places, along the beams of their ceilings, over 
the windows and along the cornices of their 
chief chambers. Over the great bay-window 
of Moreton Hall, in Cheshire, runs the follow- 
ing statement carved in the woodwork : ' God 
is al in al thing. This windows where made 
by William Moreton in the yeare of our 
Lorde MDLIX. Bychard Dale, Carpeder made 
this window by the grac' of God/ 

A chimneypiece in Carbr^ok Hall, near 
Sheffield, had tne following m 'toes upon it t 
'Understanding reacheth Heaven. Under- 
standing is a well-spring of life. Good under- 
standings depart from evil. Ignorance is a 
beast/ One of Cromwell's captains put over 
his door a Latin motto to the effect, ' If reli- 
gion flourishes I live'; whereupon the vicar, 
who lived opposite to him, put over his door : 
• " I do not heed the man the more 
That hangs religion at his door." ' 
When repairs are made to old houses the 
removal of more modern additions sometimes 
reveals texts and mottoes that have been 
blocked up in days past remembrance. 



An excellent three-quarter length portrait 
of Princess May is given as a supplement with 
Fashions of To-day. 

In addition to the usual fashion plates, The 
Season give some practical fancy needlework 
suggestions and instructions in the new art 
of glace-painting. 

Some delightful sketches from the quaint 
borderland of Brittany and Normandy accom- 
pany an article in Atalanta by Katherine and 
Gilbert S. Macquoid. 

In addition to its usual prose and rhyme 
stories, The Rosebud has a Louis Wain illus- 
tration of Princess Prettyfeet, and the music 
and words of the song ' Down on the Sandy 
Beach/ 

Six out of the sixteen pictures given to the 
City of London Art Gallery by Sir John Gil- 
bert, B. A., are reproduced in the Magasine of 
Art. The same n umber contains a charmingly 
illustrated article on ' Street Balconies in 
North Italy/ by H. E. Tidmarsh. 

A biographical sketch of the late John 
Pettie, K.A.. with reproductions of 6uch works 
as ' The Traitor ' and • The Interview between 
Monmouth and James II/— the latter of 
which attracted so much attention in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition ten or twelve 
years ago— appears in The Art Journal. The 
frontispiece is a fine etching by C. O. Murray, 
cf ' Sweethearts and Wives ' by S. E. Waller, 
which depicts the return to their castle of a 
medieval band of cattle-raiders. 



The Humour of America, 

Selected, with an introduction and index of 
American Humourists, by J ames Barr. Illus- 
trated by C. E. Brock. Mr. Barr's addition 
to the ' International Humour ' series will com- 
pare favourably with the preceding volumes, 
and stands a far better chance of popularity, 
owing to the knowledge and appreciation of 
American humour in this country. On the 
whole Mr. Barr has done his work well and 
judiciously. The selections are fairly repre- 
sentative, and are not too hackneyed. It is 
absurd to expect to find crammed into 400 
pages the cream of even a decade of the 
humour of a oontinent in which humour 
abounds, and it is obvious that something had 
to be left out; but however much the absence 
of some special incident or passage may be 
regretted, we do not think fault will be readily 
found with what has been chosen. Mr. Barr 
might have done something better in the way 
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of an index than to list the contents in the 
order in which they appear in the book. A 
little systematic classification would hare 
made all the difference between a bewildering 
muddle and an easy and helpful reference to 
the contents. (Walter Scott, Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 

The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : — 

Practical Fly Fishing, Founded on Nature* By 
John Beever. A new edition of this old and 
somewhat scarce work on angling will be 
appreciated as much in book-loving as in 
piscatorial circles. John Beever was a keen 
and experienced craftsman, and the fruits of 
his experience, as here set down, may be com- 
mended to the notice of those who have an 
interest in the sport. Mr. W. G. Collingwood 
contributes a memoir of the author, and 
Messrs. A. and A. R. Severn have added addi- 
tional notes and a practical chapter on Char- 
Fishing. (Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

In Darkest Ecclesiastical England, by an 
anonymous author, is a satirical account of 
bishops and others and their ways, by a 
Liberationism 'A Chapter Without Words' 
and ' Our Work Abroad/ at the end, is made 
up of pictures of Africans under the influence 
of spirits and Indians wrecked by opium, with 
their starving wives and children. (James 
Clarke and Co. Is.) 

A Wreath of May. Lines on the betrothal 
of T.B.H. the Duke of York and Piincess 
Victoria Mary of Took. This must be 
described as a mournful production. On 
almost every page there are references to the 
late Duke of Clarence, and it is not till within 
a dozen lines of the end that a joyful note is 
struck. (George Bell and Sons. Is.) 

# % Publishers, when tending boohs for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices* 



THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE. 



Sib G. Gabrisl Stoxxs, Bart., F.B.S., took the 
chair as President at the annual meeting of this 
Society .which took place on the 29th nit. at the 
house of the Society of Arts. He was supported 
by His Exoellency the American Ambassador and 
a large number of other Home, Colonial, and 
American members. The hon. secretary, Captain 
P. Petrie, in reading the report of the Society— 
whose object is to investigate all philosophical 
and scientific questions, inoluding any advanced 
as militating against the truths of Berelatioor- 
referred to the value of the work recently done. 
The Institute's membership, reached 1,450, a con- 
stantly increasing number of men of science now 
joined' it, and many others showed their good 
will by aiding in its work. Several important 
papers and communications by Professor Hull, 
T.R.S., Professor Maspero, Dr. Lionel Beale, 
F.B.S., Sir W. Dawson, P.B.S., Professor Seeley, 
F.B.S. , and others had been considered during the 
SeesioD, and among the subjects lately dealt with 
was one on ' Snake Poisoning/ the paper being 
by Sir J. Fayrer, and the discussion thereon 
brought together opinions of high value from 
home and foreign members, inoluding a state- 
ment in regard to a treatment which an Austra- 
lian medical member had found constantly suc- 
cessful. Reference was made to many of the 
Institute's Transactions being translated m 
foreign lands. 

The President then delivered an address on the 
* Luminiferous Ether,' which has been de6ned 
as * the medium whose vibrations are supposed 
to cause light, which pervades all space, is impon- 
derable, and infinitely elastic' He described the 
results of the investigations of home and foreign 
men of science into the nature of that substance. 
The United States Ambassador then moved, in 
eloquent terms, a vote of thanks, dwelling upon 
the great interest attaching to the subject. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded 
the proceedings, after which the members and 
their friends assembled in the Museum, where 
refreshment* were served. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOE. 



BNOLI8E METRES. 
Sir, — As the writer of the article under the 
abore title, I am obliged to Mr. G. A. Love- 
day for his intelligent appreciation of my 
theories. For the expression of the more deli- 
cate features of English scansion I know of 
no adequate means but the notation of music ; 
and yon will probably remember, Sir, that in 
my MS. sent to yon some two months ago* 
certain points had been worked out by that 
means; although to shorten the article and 
to avoid difficulties in printing, the paragraphs 
had been at the last moment scored through. 
Kindly permit me here to recall one instance 
in which I attempted a metrical analysis of 
the first line of Byron's ' Sennacherib.' This 
is usually cut np into four monotonous ana- 
pcests, thus : 

The Assy. 1 1 rian came down' | like a wolf | on the fold' ; 

a glaring misrepresentation. For (1) it takes 
no note of pauses ; (2) in three instances it 
gives full syllabic values to pairs of ' flying 
syllables ' ; (3) it makes all the accented and 
all the unaccented syllables respectively of 
equal time and force. But even the flying 
syllables of a pair are not always equipol- 
lent; thus, while The and Am- are about 
equal, like is much stronger than a, and 
on than the. 

But now comes in my suggestion that the 
foot should always be made to begin with the 
accented syllable. This would reduce all feet 
to (so-called) dactyls and iambuses, and would 
effect what is always done in music, where, 
as will be seen in hymn-tunes, if a movement 
begins on (say) the third beat of triple time, 
this beat is made up to a full bar by beats 1 1 
and 2 at the end of the movement. Applying 
this suggestion, using commas for pauses, 
and linking flying syllables together, we 
diride — 

The-As I Syrian came | down',like-a | wolf ',on-the I fold* 
Ui„ 8 1 1' 2 3 | 1-2, 3 | l'-2, 3 1 1'-2 
The various syllabic values may be much 
more minutely expressed in musical notation 




This scheme tells its own tale, although it is 
not absolutely exact ; and it would require 
modification for each successive line of the 
poem. 

Nothing has so much obscured English 
metrology as the absurd worship of the Pro- 
crustean formula) — w w, w — , &c, borrowed 
from the verse-schemes of Latin and Greek, 
which were based on quite a different princi- 
ple from ours. I am afraid that even Mr. 
Iioveday has not quite shaken off their influ- 
ence, for I note that he gives common time, 
or four beats, to the dactyl, and triple time, or 
three beats, to the trochee ; as if the accented 
syllable were to be taken as of twice the 
length of each unaccented one. We sadly 
need a new ' foot-rule ' ; but I will not enter 
on this subject at present, all the symbolism 
I have hitherto thought of being too compli- 
cated for general use. But perhaps Mr. 
Loveday, or others of your readers, can sug- 
gest some simple foot-measure-symbol that 
would represent all the feet of the line 
just analysed, or of this of Shakespeare 
(OtheUo) : 

'Had they . . . 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes.' 

— I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 

Jwlyl. %LiM.Is. 



'P0BM8 BY TWO BROTHBBM* 
Diab Sib, — A young gentleman of my 
acquaintance has begged me to undertake a 
task from which he shrinks through the 
natural modesty of youth. It is to add to 
the letter of J. J. Elliott, and the reply signed 
' Eleanor Hull,' published in your last number, 
another stricture on the juvenile Tennyson's 
preposterous suggestion that the tears of 
love are sweeter than the tears of woe. My 
young friend understanding, and never having 
heard it contradicted, that tears of all kinds 
are salt, maintains that, though one variety 
might be lees bitter or saline in flavour than 
another, to speak of either as sweet, still more) 
to appraise their sweetness by the comparative) 
method, is to mislead those members of the 
public who have never wept, or have forgotten 
the sensation. 8uch misleading may be 
wilful ; it may be—and he hopes it is — through 
ignorance. This particular aspect of the 
problem, he thinks— and I agree with him — 
cannot have been in all its details before the 
minds of either of your correspondents, but it 
should not be ignored. 

I may inform yon (in such confidence as is 
possible under the circumstances) that if 
there is anything in the doctrine of heredity 
my friend's opinion should be well worth 
having. He is lineally descended from the 
Scotchman (or, more correctly, the Scot or, 
better still perhaps, the gentleman of Scottish 
extraction) who originated some extremely 
sound and sensible observations embodied and 
embalmed in an essay, 'Imperfect Sympa- 
thies/ which I fancy is still read, no doubt for 
their sake. The essay is generally, and, I do 
not doubt, correctly attributed to a Mr. 
Lamb, who, I understand, claimed the author- 
ship of it. He, like too many other people, 
and as his essay proves, could only find food 
for wanton ridicule in remarks pregnant 
with a precise, practical, penetrating, every- 
day common-sense, such as, perhaps, it had 
not fallen to his lot to possess.— Yours, 4c., 
A Constant Rvadsb. 



QUERIES. 

[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into oorra- 
sppndence regarding their non-ineertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly ?] 

Plat "Wanted— 

In what play does the character occur who 
repeats continually * Demme if I ever do a good* 
natured thing again ' P-W. P. P. 



Minkin's (Ada. Isaacs) 4 Infblicia/— Is 
there any foundation for the following state- 
ment, which I find in a bookseller's catalogue t 

There 1s not tho least dorfbt this rorame was tha 
result of a hoax played npoa tha public and critics by 
Swinburne (ths rsal author), Ada Isaaos, and others. 
Was Dickens in the plotP 
— ALTKBD JiWILL. 



ANSWERS. 

[When answering queries, kindly give the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, care of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded."} 
Authors Found- 
To S. Dudley.— (1) • God purifies slowly by 
peace, but urgently by fire ' is from a poem, 
r From the Earth/ by J. B. O'Reilly ; (2) 4 1 am 
tired of planning and toiling/ &o., is from 4 The 
Cry of the Dreamer ' by the same author. — 
HiNBiSTTi Goring. 

To S. D. Nrx.— The lines 4 Constant still in 
danger's hour/ Ao., are from one of the songs in 
Sir Walter Scott's poem, 4 Rokeby.'— C. L. S. 
To Baxbus. — Matthew Arnold's description of 
1 Shelley Kir his assay on that post, quoted from 
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QUESTIONS AT ISSUE.* 



In the preface to this interesting and, 
in many respects, brilliant volume of 
essays, Mr. Edmund Gosse defines the 
limits within which he has set himself to 
work. His attention is directed through- 
out the volume to subjects of immediate 
and pressing importance — matters of 
daily literary controversy, questions, 
that is to say, at issue. Such questions, 
he opines, invite a special treatment. 
' In the criticism of the floating litera- 
ture of the day an opportunity is 
offered for sensibility, for the personal 
note, even for a certain indulgence in 
levity or irony.' This is all very true ; 
and each of these opportunities if 
effectively seized in Mr. Gosse's pages. 
His attitude to the matter in hand is 
always that of a friendly controver- 
sialist, of an entertaining host at a 
dinner-table surrounded by men of 
letters, the moderately-expressed view 
of well-bred culture. But Mr. Gosse, 
I think, has deliberately neglected, 
in this enumeration of necessities, the 
chief characteristic that makes his book 
so charming and persuasive a com- 
panion. The critic of contemporary 
letters requires, before all other gifts, 
the faculty of sympathy, the wide- 
minded toleration of every endeavour 
towards the true goal, the genial 
encouragement of all work undertaken 
in the cause of pure literature; and 
this faculty of sympathy is one of Mr. 
Gosse's principal traits. 

A cursory glance at the table of con- 
tents shows that his new volume takes a 
rapid but keen survey of a very broad and 
comprehensive tract of literature ; that 

• Q«*Rtios«*t Tnua. By Edmund Oosse. (William 
Bsipwsmi. 7s.84A 



in that survey nothing worthy obser- 
vation escapes his eye ; all the sug- 
gestive aspects of the landscape are 
recorded. The new thing, provided it 
be the good, or in any case the pro- 
mising thing, seems to have an instant 
attraction for Mr. Gosse. His criticism is 
absolutely free from that distrust of the 
literary interloper, which prevents many 
an older writer from appreciating pro- 
mise. It is enough for him that the work 
is earnest and well-intentioned for it to 
command his encouragement. He speaks 
with no uncertain sound of praise of 
Budyard Kipling. 
Mr. Kipling does not provoke a critical 
suspension of judgment. He is vehement, 
and sweeps us away with him ; he plays upon 
a strange and sdductive pipe, and we follow 
him like children. As I write these sentences 
I feel how futile is this attempt to analyse 
his gifts, and how greatly I should prefer to 
throw this paper to the winds and listen to 
the magician himself. I want more and more, 
like Oliver Twist. I want all those ' other 
stories ' ; I wish to wander down all those 
bypaths that we have seen disappear in the 
brushwood. If one lay very still and low by 
the watch-fire, in the hollow of Ortheris's 
greatcoat, one might learn more and more 
of the inextinguishable sorrows of Mulvaney. 
One might be told more of what happened, 
out of the moonlight, in the blackness of 
Amir Nath's Gully. I want to know how the 
palanquin came into Dearsley's possession, 
and what became of Kheni Singh, and 
whether the se%l-cutter did really die in the 
House of Suddhoo. I want to know who it is 
who dances the Hdlli Hukk, and how, and 
why, and where. I want to know what hap- 
pened to Jagadhri, when the Death Bull was 
painted. I want to know all the things that 
Mr. Kipling does not like to tell — to see the 
devils of the East 'rioting as the stallions 
riot in spring/ It is the strength of this 
new story-teller that he re-awakens in us the 
primitive emotions of curiosity, mystery, and 
romance in action. He is the master of a 
new kind of terrible and enchanting peep- 
show, and we crowd around him begging for 
' just one more look.' 

For Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. George 
Giseing, Mr. Barrie, yes, even for Mr. 
George Moore and the less-known 
author, Mr. J. H. Pearce, he has the 
heartiest welcome. So genial an ac- 
ceptance of the good thing is a more 
than pleasant relief from an hour of 
literary dissensions. 

But while his examination of the 
literary world of to-day is always alive 
with sympathy for the good thing, Mr. 
Gosse is, perhaps, rather unduly 
intolerant (not of what is bad, for no 
one would ask for toleration of the 
vicious), but of the thing that is merely 
indifferent. ' Not failure, but low aim 
is crime/ he seems to say; and in the 
face of low aim he can scarcely find 
room for any sense of right. For an 
example, we may turn to the suggestive 
essay on 4 The Tyranny of the Novel/ 
which caused not a little stir among 
literary ladies upon its first appearance. 

Now, there is no doubt that the novel 
fills far too important a place in the 
literary world of the day, and Mr. 
Crosse, naturally enough, has much to 



say in dispraise of its importance ; and 
much of what he says is fair enough. 
But when he takes a keen exception 
to the part played by the passion of 
love in modern fiction, he surely over- 
looks for the moment the ubiquitous 
importance of that passion (an 
importance regrettable, no doubt, 
but still inevitable) in every sphere 
of life and action. Of the bread- 
and-butter love-affairs of the country 
parsonage we have doubtless had 
enough — they cloy with a single 
repetition. But we can never read of 
Antony hastening from the wrecked 
galleys of Actium to Cleopatra's arms, 
nor follow the lingering months of 
Hannibal's winter campaign in Italy, 
when chance after chance was let slip, 
while the Carthaginian wantoned with 
his Italian mistress, without beiDg 
reminded that passion saturates and 
inspires even the least-expected course 
of thought. But Mr. Gosse would have a 
fiction of more real life, something more 
Practical mad Realistic. 

All I ask for is a larger study of life. Have 
the stress and turmoil of a successful political 
career no charm ? Why, if novels of the shop 
and the counting-house be considered sordid, 
can our novelists not describe the life of a sailor, 
of a gamekeeper, of a rail way- porter, of a civil 
engineer ? What capital central figures for a 
story would be the whip of a leading hunt, 
the foreman of a colliery, the master of a fish- 
ing smack, or a speculator on the Stock 
Exchange ! It will be suggested that persons 
engaged in one or other of these professions 
are commonly introduced into current fiction, 
and that I am proposing as a novelty what is 
amply done already. My reply is that our 
noveiists may indeed present to us a personage 
who is called a stoker or a groom, a secretary 
of state or a pin-maker, but that, practically, 
they merely write these denominations clearly 
on the breasts of lay figures. For all the 
enlightenment we get into the habits of 
action and habits of thought entailed by the 
occupation of each, the fisherman might be 
the groom, and the pin-maker the stock- 
broker. It is more than this that I ask for. 
I want to see the man in his life. I am 
tired of the novelist's portrait of a gentleman, 
with gloves and hat, leaning against a pillar, 
upon a vague landscape background. I want 
the gentleman as he appears in a snap-shot 
photograph, with his every-day expression on 
his face, and the localities in which he spends 
his days accurately visible around him. I 
cannot think that the commercial and pro- 
fessional aspects of life are unworthy of the 
careful attention of the novelist, or that he 
would fail to be rewarded by a larger and 
more interested audience for his courage in 
dealing closely with them. 

Surely, it is a little unjust to overlook 
the good work done in this very direc- 
tion by Mrs. J. H. Eiddell, whose novels 
of city life have not only verisimilitude, 
but literary skill as well to commend 
them. 

Yes; Mr. Gosse is certainly rather 
severe upon what he calls ' subterranean 
literature' — stuff so far beneath his 
notice that it might as well have 
been passed over to neglect. For 
even its purveyors know their own 
limitations. But in almost every 
other field Mr. Gosse is impartial 
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and suggestive to a singular degree. 
His paper on the poets of America is a 
model of critical discretion ; he depre- 
cates the claims of Longfellow, Bryant, 
Emerson, and Poe to the highest posi- 
tion in poetry with so much tact and 
concession that the least cosmopolitan 
American could scarcely take offence. 
So, too, in the eBsay on ' Tennyson — and 
After' he dares to define the late 
laureate's position with a sympathetic 
candour that was altogether absent 
from the first hysterical burst of eulo- 
gium which followed our loss last 
October. One doubts whether it is pos- 
sible to describe the attitude which 
Tennyson's contemporaries took to 
their leader more felicitously or more 
gracefully than in the musical lines 
which follow : 

We have lived for ten yean in a fool's 
paradise. Without suspecting the truth, we 
nave been passiog through a period of poetic 
glory hardly to be paralleled elsewhere in our 
history. One by one great luminarie* were 
removed— Kossetti, Newman, Arnold, Brown- 
ing sank, each star burning larger as it 
neared the horizon. Still we felt no appre- 
hension, saying, as we turned towards Far- 
ringford : 

4 Mait U pin est ld-ba$, dam VtU.' 

This same lyrical faculty in prose 
indulges itself with equal charm in Mr. 
Gosse's address delivered at the Shelley 
Centenary last August. The peroration 
of that speech will remain in the 
memories of those who heard it as a 
passage of very real and permanent 
beauty. 

On Shelley. 

And now, most inadequately and tamely, 
yet, I trust, with some sense of the greatness 
of my theme, I have endeavoured to recall 
to your minds certain of the cardinal qualities 
which animated the ditine poet whom we 
celebrate to-day. I have no taste for those 
arrangements of our great writers which 
assign to them rank like schoolboys in a class, 
and I cannot venture to suggest that Shelley 
stands above or below this or that brother 
immortal. But of this I am quite sure, that 
when the slender roll is called of those singers 
who make the poetry of England second only 
to that of Greece (if even of Greece), however 
few are named, Shelley must be among them. 
To-day, under the auspices of the greatest 
poet our language has produced since Shelley 
died, encouraged by universal public opinion 
and by dignitaries of all the professions, yes, 
even by prelates of our national Church, we 
are gathered here as a sign that the period of 
prejudice is over, that England is in sym- 
pathy at last with her beautiful wayward 
child, understands his great language, and is 
reconciled to his harmonious ministry. A 
century has gone by, and once more we ac- 
knowledge the truth of his own words : 

' The splendours of the firmament of time 
May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not ; 
Like stars to their appointed height they 
climb.' 

Such a passage, I think, strikes the 
exact note which the occasion required 
—enthusiastic without loss of dignity, 
polished withoub artificiality. The thing 
could scarcely be better done. 

I have not allowed myself space 
to deal with the other essays, nor to 



make further quotations from a volume 
full of thing* delightful and of a pleasant 
savour. For prints upon how to make a 
name in literature, for an answer to the 
question, Is vers* in danger ? and for a 
very minute ' studWin little * of the in- 
fluence of democracyun letters, 1 must 
refer the reader to MrN&osse himself. 

But I cannot resist i^Uusion to, 
nor an expression of the genw* 6 enter- 
tainment to be derived from,Tfca v&cy 
clever and subtle piece of humouNjjyito 
which the book ends — 1 An Election 
the English Academy.' From first to 
last this 'little Lucianic sketch/ as 
Mr. Gosse himself calls it, is written 
in the true spirit of genuine humour— 
good-natured, genial, yet keen, every 
line and every epithet bearing its 
special significance, and the whole 
thing kept well within the limits of a 
friendly ourlesque. It is a fitting con- 
clusion to a book which teems, from 
cover to cover, with the true spirit of 
criticism, with insight, sympathy, and 
appreciation. Akthub Waugh. 



STILL TH1Y COMB I • 



Whilst Under the Hawthorns was yet 
in the press we heard with infinite 
regret of Mrs. de Gruchy's death. Now 
that the book is in our hands, this feel- 
ing cannot but deepen, for some of the 
poems are marked by so much that is 
happy in expression and feeling that we 
could honestly wish for more of this 
very natural singing. The tone of the 
book is restrained melancholy. Poem 
after poem is an echo of Borrow felt, 
tears shed, endless regret. Many a 
writer in such a narrow range had made 
a failure by reason of too heavy a stress, 
but Mrs. de Gruchy has been so deli- 
cately pensive that the atmosphere of 
her book, sad as it is, actually seems 
comfortable to our hearts. She does 
not reproach that procession of events 
which made winter in summer for her. 
There is no outburst of despair, no 
ranting, but rather a very tender relation 
of her grief, so skilfully restrained, and 
yet so suggestive, that the effect on 
those who also have suffered from 
the same ugly mischances of life is far 
greater than if the authoress had 
elected bitterly to denounce the round 
of circumstance that brought her evil. 

Turning now to the construction of 
these verses, we are obliged to think 
that too many owe their existence to 
the question and answer principle. 



♦ Under the Hawthorns. Br Angaria de Ornehj, 
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This trick of continual interrogation 
meeting with instant response is one 
belonging peculiarly to Robert Brown- 
ing and tne pulpit. Used restrainedly, 
it is a veritable power, but unwisely 
indulged in it stales exceedingly. For 
the most part, the principal bane of 
reviewers of poetry books is the note of 
exclamation, which is of a savage and 
aggressive nature. Not content to stand 
and serve, a kind of literary lamp, at 
the end of a line, it frequently sends a 
mate into the^ middle. Nor is this the 
imit of its invasions, for among the 
>ts who are minimi, it often towers 
every word in a line, as thus : 
Hef\?kel It! Companions 1 Friends ! 
The jmBJ 6 °* interrogation can be too 
abundaintrk: QBed » we think that of 
this sign <* e Gruchy has indeed 

been prodigaUL 011 the other hand > she 
has produced Hfeome notable effects by 
employing short\cnsp sentences, which 
are not numerous\ enough to pall on the 
reader. So, withV Mrs - <*e Gruchy's 
pensiveness, homelyV^™ 1 ? 6 ; poetical 
feeling, inteiTOgation8\ wdbne . f snatches 
of speech, blue sky, ifV™ mingle open 
air, wrens and roses, l£? u nave tne 
means used toward sucft end . M 
Under the Hawthorns, a b« ok .contain- 
ing plenty of lovely fancies.X t 1 ? 18 . a 
poem compact of melancholy^ an( * J°y m 
flowers: 

Spring's Belays. 
Beauty of bnds that blow ! Sorroi 

that fall! 
April herself is a cheat since 

gifts abide : 
Did she inherit from March a i 

firstlings slew, 
Daffodils, fugitive, frail, a wind J 

them all P 
Snapping their delicate sten 

blast it blew— i 
Laying the pasque-flower lowV primrose 

dead at its side ; ^ 4 
Till even the self-sown tuft 

hardy and tall, 
Wedged in a chink of the granifl 

a gust defied, 
Mingled a hint of decay with 

wine-dark hue. ~ 
All is not orer yet. Valerian f ringesY" 6 WftU • 
Ferns spring thick in the bank the 

rain to hide, 
And see ! in the hedge-gap yonder, justl 

the sky shows blue. 
There where the ivy climbs, and the bryony 

boughs divide, 
One little stitchwort star, hope of the spring^ 
shines through. 

Now and then, by means of a f*w 
simple touches, Mrs. de Gru^y 
fashions for us a very vivid picture. A 8 
an instance of this gift we should Kke 
to draw attention to the following 
miniature in words which (wifh 
exception of the last line in tbf *kird 
stanza and the first in the fourth) 
Frederick Locker or Austin Dobson 
might have written : 

at a Dance. 

My Queen is tired, end craves wceaae 
Of twanging string and civ* * ** wmi| 

I lean against the mantelpier*' 
And watch her in the glar** 

p\ 1~ 
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Om whom I see not where I stand 

Fans her, and talks in whispers low ; 
Her loose locks flutter as his hand 
Mores lightly to and fro. 

He begs a flower ; her finger tips 
Stray round a rose half- veiled in lace; 

8he grants the boon with smiling lips, 
Her clear eyes read his face. 

I cannot look — my sight grows dim- 
While Fate allots, unequally, 

The living woman's self to him, 
The mirrored form to me. 

There are a few poems written to 
pictures, and also a tew graceful exer- 
cises in the French forms that have 
become so familiar to English readers 
of late years. Two oat of the three 
rondeaux are cleverly contrived, show- 
ing that Mrs. de Gruchy had a cunning 
pen that could deal with both sighs and 
smiles. We hope to be forgiven for 
thieving thrice from this little volume : 



A Hasi at Whist. 

' A hand at whist ! TouTl be so kind t 9 
My hostess murmurs from behind ; 

I take my seat with rueful face. 

Right, left, two players fill the space ; 
Ladies, but somewhat tough of rind. 

Angels and ministers of grace ! 
A goddess claims the vacant place ; 
Takes — to my own I am resigned — 
A hand at whist. 

What had I lost had 1 declined 
This game abhorrent to my mind P 
A ruffled mass of creamy lace, 
That, swept from a round wrist, displays, 
White, plump, with each blue vein denned, 
A hand — at whist. 

Would not ' abhorrent from 9 be better ? 

Is not this something of a feat ? 
Here is the seventh edition of Mr. Eric 
Mack-ay's Love-Letters of a Violinist. 
Many sing, but few are chosen by the 
public ! Of those who may reasonably 
think themselves chosen, how many 
have the pleasure of running into even 
a third issue of their verses? This 
book has had a deserved success, and its 
triumph proves that in these vigBant 
days no volume of true poetry can escape 
the notice of lovers of verse. Mr. Eric 
Mackay is full of fervour, of imagination, 
of force. Images seem to actually be- 
siege him when at work, and take their 
places on the paper almost too abun 
dantly. The period of his apprentice- 
ship is, of course, not over, for the 
poetical craft has never yet been 
mastered by one man, not even after 
the toil of sixty years. It seems to us 
that now and again Mr. Erio Mackay 
schools his muse a little insufficiently 
It is hard to put the pen through a 
glittering phrase, but it is by sacrifice 
after sacrifice that the fittest offering is 
found. The art of knowing when to 
destroy is not the least detail of the 
equipment of a poet. This new edition 
of the Love-Letters of a Violinist is 
nicely printed, and serviceably bound. 
It is impossible not to regret the ugly 
title-page, and the square of advertise 
ment that faces it. The latter only 
adds to the ill-effect of the former. 



Break of Day, by Eollo Russell, is not 
a remarkable book in any way. It is, 
indeed, one more proof of the boundless 
enthusiasm of the Minor Poet. Now, 
Rollo Russell has something to say. 
Thus far his rush into print is praise- 
worthy, for many there be who, 
having nothing to sing or say, fly 
furiously to the printer. But the most 
tuneful of the muses never touched with 
melody the lips of the writer whom we 
are now discussing. Sober Thoughtful- 
ness nursed him, and Prose watched 
him grow up. Why, then, should he 
desert his old comrade for such snares 
as the ode and lyric? In Break of Day 
there is a particularly small amount of 
poetry proper. There are no lovely 
harmonies, no smooth numbers. But, 
there is much sense, unpoetically ex- 
pressed, that should not be masquerad- 
ing in the disguise of verse, and there is 
a certain rugged power of vigorous 
statement. Surely Mr. Rollo Russell 
might write prose distinctly above the 
average. We shall be sorry if, by his 
title, Mr. Russell means that he is con- 
templating a poetical career, for we 
think he might do yeoman's service in 
that branch of literature for which he 
is obviously more fitted. One of the 
best poems in this book is 4 Renens- 
sur-Roche,' but it has serious flaws. 
The following 'Hunting Song 9 argues 
a total lack of humour in Mr. Russell : 



See the morning is adorning all with golden 

sunny light ; 
There's no scorning such a warning for whom 

hunting is delight. 
Sol ii gaining, Luua waning, and the stars 

have shut their eyes ; 
Last night's feigning to be raining with the 

grey night quickly flies ; 
There's a twittering and a tittering of bird- 
lings just awake, 
Don't be frittering time while glittering 

shine the wavelets on the lake ; 
Prick with bright spurs to the green fane 

whence old Reynard bolts away ; 
Brook no demurs when your blood stirs at the 

breaking of the day. 
Your noble steed can hardly feed, he's all 

trembling for the chase ; 
With boldest need hell serve thy need in the 

hottest of the race. 
Then forward hark, as blithe as lark, to the 

meeting on the slope. 
Where the glad bark in the grand park is a 

greeting full of hope. 

Mabel : A Tale of Filial Love, by N. 
Head, is a performance of which the 
author may possibly be proud. We do 
not feel any exhilaration after perusing 
it. None. . It seems to us that five 
cantos of filial love are too much. 
Filial love is a very ticklish thing, and 
it will not bear this elongation. Has 
not a critic a right to feel lacerated when 
he comes upon such a passage as this ? 

But to thy theme, thou most digressive 
Muse, 

The spirit, touched, unconsciously doth 

ooze [Oh !] 
Close by the dwelling, lounging on a log, 
A hoary savage rests, near him a dog; 



Some Tillage cur, by Christian owner spurned, 
Forsaken, starring, from its kennel turned — 
But luck, attending, led it to the black, 
Through whose improvidence it doth not lack t 
See how it licks its jaws, and, longing, looks 
On flesh its sable master roughly cooks — 
Salutes the coming meal with welcome cry, 
And wags its tail with unaffected joy ! [Oh !] 
The exclamations in brackets are 
wrung from us by filial love. At the 
beginning of the secend canto some 
brigands sing a very harmless song with 
not a jot of bloodthirstiness in it. It is 
such a song as a cook might sing in a 

Sentry, but it rather impresses Mr. N. 
ead, and at the end of it he remarks : 
Such the dread strain, the outlaw's ruthless 
song. 

This must be another instance of the 
;New Humour. Two more a notations, 
and we are done. We shall take the 
^berty of properly rhyming, since Mr. 
Head refuses so to do. 
Boastful they tell the tale of bloody foight, 
And grow elate at this their best exploit. 

Something now disturbs these un- 
speakable brigands : 

Hark, the loud revelry that shocks the quiot 
Of wild wood's solitude with profane riot. 
To what lengths (five cantos) will 
filial love lead a man ! 

Hume Nisbet has many gifts, and the 
expression of them is known to thou- 
sands, but he has no particular poetical 
talent. His book of Terse, entitled The 
Matador, offered in a humorous preface 
to the destroying goddess of modern/ 
criticism, has within it pleasant and 

Eretty thoughts reasonably rendered, 
ut of lyrical glow there is no sign. A 
great many of the verses may not 
unfairly be described as deggerel. 
Any one whe aspires to add to a prose 
reputation one in poetry should not let 
stanzas of this type be the beginning of 
the reader's fare : 

Keep her back, oh, holy father, 
While I whisper in your ear. 

Though I lore her, I would rather 
That my words she did not hear. 

Do you think that I am slaughtered f 

For if dying 111 confess, 
Tet I've oft before been battered, 

And the pain is growing less. 

I can see the smiles I courted 
While the stupid bull stood tame, 

Till the gaudy sash I sported 
To arouse his eyes to flame. 

This could not well be worse. Per- 
haps ' The Toy ' is as good as anything 
in the book. 

Joy and Health, by Martellius, comes 
to us with pomp and with circumstance. 
Her Majesty the Queen has been graci- 
ously pleased to accept a copy of it It 
is evident that poetical merit is not an 
essential in a case of this kind. The 
dedication is nicely written; but the 
rest of the poems, though they breathe 
the air of spiritual peace and content, 
give no special pleasure. Verse abounds. 
There is but a little feast of poetr 
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IMPRESSIONISM, 4 



Thb sincere impressionist is a man 
with limitations. 'There have been 
two great painters in the world,' 
Mr. Whistler is reported to have 
said^ ''myself , and Velasquez; but, 
after r ail, why trouble to mention 
Velasquez ?" r f Wheu iJl 'sufficient allow- 
ance nas been made for exaggeration, 
the sentiment is not uncharacteristic of 
the school 6t which he was the leader. 
A good deal of the exclusiveness of 
self-glorification hangs about its pro- 
ductions, both in art and literature. 
Perhaps the most exquisite expression 
of personal vanity that has ever 
appeared in print are Mr. Whistler's 
own 'Butterfly Letters.' They are so 
smart in their biting personalities, so 
dainty in their conceited little jokes, so 
insinuating in their polished sarcasm^ 
That butterfly^ with its lpng, hungry 
tail, carries a waspish sting ! 

Mr. George Moore, rises somewhat 
above these limitations. In addition to 
Velasquez and Whistler, he 'under- 1 
stands ' Degas, and he considers Mr. 
Albert Moore the first painter now in 
England. There are others whom he 
is willing to praise, with reservations, 
both abroad and at home. Manet and 
Monet in France, Mr. Swan, Mr. Henry 
Moore (there is a distinct attraction in 
the family name), and Mr. Sargent in 
England, come in for a fair share of 
favourable criticism. The chapters on 
the French painters are of great 
interest ; they are less influenced by 
school prejudice and more impartial 
than 4s possible to the writer up of a 
special sect in England. Nevertheless, 
it is upon the chapters dedicated to the 

* New English Art Club,' ' The New Art 

• Criticism;' and c Mr. Whistler,' that our 
attention isimmediately fixed. < What do 
they themselves mean by their pictures?' 
is a. question, that .is, constantly 
recurring to the^md of the speetator 
as he standsibefore one of the strange 
whimsicalities of the New School ; and 
in sincere desire to appreciate whatever 
hidden virtue the distorted blur before 
him may possess, he gladly puts him- 
self under the guidance of one who 
comes forward claiming to give a dis- 
tinct pronouncement of the motive that 
underlies all this vague drawing and. 
hazy colouring. That Mr. Moore wholly 
succeeds in his apology we cannot say ; 
but he certainly makes a bold attempt 
to justify his school, or, rather, that 
group of painters, each with his own 
distinct caprice, whom the public loosely 
classifies under the name of the 4 New 
School/ That no central principle of 
colouring unites these painters Mr. 
Moore admits. ' A collection of ancient 
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pictures does not/ he says, 'present 
such endless experimentation with 
the material as a collection of 
modern pictures. . . . The 
ancient painters relied on differences 
of feeling and seeing for originality 
rather than on eccentric handling of 
colour; and all these extraordinary 
executions which we meet in every 
exhibition of modern pictures are in 
truth no more than frantic efforts to 
escape from the thraldom of a bad 
primary education, or attempts to dis- 
guise ignorance in fantastic formula. 1 
The If tw fcntflUR Art Club. 
For painters and those who lik4 painting, 
the exhibitions at the, Near English JjHi Chfc 
ace tya most interesting in London, We find 
there no anecdotes, sentimental,, religious, or 
historical, nor the conventional measuring 
janft 'modelling which the Ateideiriy delights to 
hoaenriin the name of krt At the New Eng*- 
lishArtOlub, from she fiisfcpietiire to thalast, 
we&ad artistic effort ; very often the effort is 
feeble, but nowhere, try as persistently as 
lybu please, will you find the loud stupidity 
of ordinary exhibitions of contemi*>rary 
painting. , This is a plain statement of a 
pla^a truth— plain to artists and those few who 
possess the slightest knowledge of the art of 
painting, or even any faint love of it. But to 
the uncultivated, to the ignorant, and to 
the stupid, the New English Art Club is the 
very place where all the absurd and abortive 
attempts done in painting in the course of 
the year are exposed on view. If I wished to 
test a man's taste and knowledge in the art of 
painting I would take him to the English Art 
Club and listen for one or two minutes to 
what he had got to say. 

The New English Art Club is very typical 
of this end of the century. It is young, it is 
interesting, it is intelligent, it is emotional, 
it is cosmopolitan — not the Bouillon Duval 
cosmopolitanism of the Newlyn School, but 
rather an agreeable assimilation of the Mont- 
martre caf£ of fifteen jrears ago. , Art has 
fallen in France, and' tBe New English seems 
to me Hke a Beed blown Over-sea from a 
ruined garden. It has caught English root, 
and already English colour and fragrance are 
in Ithe flower. A frail flower ; but, frail or 
strong, ifcis all we have of Art in the present 
generation. It is slight, and so most typical ; 
ior; surely, no age was ever so slight in its 
art as ours ? As the century runs on it be- 
comes more and more slight and more and 
more intelligent. A sheet of Whatman's 
faintly flushed with a rose-tint, a few stray 
verses characterised with a few imperfect 
rhymes and a wrong accent, are sufficient 
foundation for two considerable reputations. 
The education of the younger generation is 
marvellous ; its brains are excellent ; it seems 
to be lacking in nothing except guts, 
education spreads guts disappear, and that 
is the most serious word I have to say. 

There is much truth in this, and 
what is said is well said. 

Turning to the chapter on Mr. Whist 
ler, some of its verdicts strike us with 
astonishment. If there is one charac 
teristic of Mr. Whistler's painting that 
announces itself to the spectator before 
every other it is his originality. Mr, 
Moore however, thinks differently. He 
says: 

Mr. Whistler. 

Mr. Whistler has never tried to be original, 
He has never attempted to reproduce on 



eanvas the discordant and discrepant «*' 
travagancies of Nature as M. Besnard and 
Mr. John Sargent have done* His style has 
always been marked by such extreme reserve 
that the critical must have sometimes been in- 
clined to reproach him with want of daring, 
and ask themselves where was the innovator in 
this calculated reduction of tones, in these 
formal harmonies, in this constant synthesis, 
sought with far more disregard for super- 
fluous detail than Hals, for instance, had ever 
dared to show. The still more critical, while 
admitting the beauty and the grace of this 
art, must have often asked themselves what, 
after all, has this painter invented, what new 
subject-matter has he introduced into art ? 

Just below we have his criticism on 
Mr. Whistles NbcturnelJ. To those 
who have stood before, these striking 
conceptions, drawn out or thb darkness, 
with the remembrance bf.Mx. Ruskin's 
chide judgment in^their mincU-' Never 
beforef 'has any art&t had the' audacity 
to fling a pot of black paint in the face 
of the public '-^Mk L M?>6re)'s remarks 
will 4)6 interesting : 

The Nocturnes. 

It was with the night that Mr. Whistler set 
his seal and sign-manual upon art ; above all 
others he is surely the interpreter of the 
nijrht. Until he came the night of the 
painter was as ugly and insignificant as any 
pitch barrel ; it was he who first transferred 
to canvas the blue transparent darkness 
which folds the world from sunset to sunrise. 
The purple hollow, and all the illusive 
distances of the gas-lit river, are Mr. 
Whistler's own. Jt was not the uninhabited 
night of lonely plain and desolute tarn that 
he chose to interpret, but the difficult 
populous city night— the night of tall bridges 
and vast water rained through with lights 
red and grey, the shores lined with the lamps 
of the watching city. Mr. Whistler's night 
is the vast blue and golden oara?anry, where 
the jaded and the hungry and the heavy- 
hearted lay down their. burdens, and the con- 
templative, freed from the deceptive reality of 
the day, understand humbly and pathetically 
the casualness of our •. habitation, and the 
limitless reality of a plan, the intention of 
which we shall never know. , Mr. Whistler's 
nights are the blue transparent darknesses 
which are half of the world's life. Sometimes 
he foregoes even the aid of earthly light, and 
his picture is but luminous blue shadow, 
delicately graduated, as in the nocturne in 
M. Durefs collection— purple above and 
below, a shadow in the middle of the picture — 
a little less and there would be nothing. 

Mr. Moore is almost better as hater 
than as lover. There is a cordiality in 
his hatred that gives it a peculiarly 
piquant flavour. Nor is he so limited 
in his hatreds as he is in his preferences. 
Art patrons, corporations and aldermen, 
modern critics, Royal attempts at art, 
individual artists without number, come 
in for a share of his scorn ; but he keeps 
his bitterest potion for the Council of 
the Boyal Academy and the system of 
instruction at South Kensington. 

No doubt much that he says is true. 
The Academy does not often show us art, 
and South Kensington does not pro* 
duce artists. How could artists be 
produced by the system of teaching 

Sursued in the Schools of Art ? Mr. 
loore goes further than this, and 
deme fc $$ e they even)@g|>ut prao ? 
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tical designers, which is almost a more 
serious charge ; for have we not been 
taught to reply, when the system is 
assailed, 'Ah! but they do not profess 
to teach painting ; they are merely the 
best possible school of design ' ? They 
cannot design at all, says Mr. Moore ; 
they can draw patterns on a square 
paper, precisely alike at each side ; but 
of the art of combining and producing 
a large practical design for broad effects 
they know nothing. 

We are not a nation of artists ; can 
we not even attain to becoming a 
nation of designers? — not even with 
the aid of all the medals, prizes, exa- 
minations, and scholarships that South 
Kensington flings annually right and 
left over the country? It is piteous, 
certainly. 

In concluding, we should remark that 
the papers in this book do not appear 
for the first time ; they are criticisms 
thrown off on various occasions, and 
now collected from the magazines in 
which they were originally published. 

Emsanob Hull. 



* THE DICTATOR/* 

The experiences of a dictator in exile 
supply the theme for Mr. Jufctin 
McCarthy's new novel, The Dictator, and 
they have been treated with the obser- 
vant vivacity one has learnt to expect 
in all that comes from Mr. McCarthy's 
skilful pen. The hero, an adventurous 
Englishman, had once Bwayed the des- 
tinies of the South American Bepublio 
Gloria. When we are introduced to 
him, London is his St. Germains, and 
he is staying at Paulo's Hotel, Knights- 
bridge. When we last catch sight of 
him he has landed again in his beloved 
Gloria. The reactionary and unpatrio- 
tic Government that drove him out has 
been overthrown, and his personal 
future is no less bright than his political, 
for he has taken back a wife, the fair 
daughter of the English Foreign Secre- 
tary. Much has, of course, happened 
in the meantime. There have been 
attempts at assassination, culminating 
in a fearful scene at the Foreign 
Secretary's country house. Chivalrous 
spirits have stepped forward to assist 
and protect the man, in whom they 
recognise a kindred soul. Through 
both the dangers that encompass him, 
and the pleasures of the very pleasant 
society into which he is admitted, and 
in the description of which Mr. 
McCarthy's gifts find, we think, their 
special field, the Dictator passes always 
as a high-minded, fearless, true-hearted 
gentleman. He is distinctly a noble 
figure, and there is little to wonder at in 
the enthu siasm he inspires or the faith- 

•J 1 * Wct»fc>r. By Jiwtiii McCarthy, M.P., 
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fulness of his old friends. The bride he 
wins is worthy of him, and we cannot 
refrain from quoting part of the portrait 
drawn of her, hoping that its incom- 
pleteness without the context will serve 
as an additional inducement to get the 
novel, and read the whole story in whioh 
she figures. 

Helena Langlsy. 

In the meantime Helena grew in years and 
health, in beauty, in knowledge. Sir Rupert, 
as an infinite believer in the virtues of travel, 
took her with him every recess for extended 
expeditions to Europe, and, as she grew older, 
to other continents than Europe. By the 
time that she was twenty she knew much of 
the world from personal experience ; she knew 
more of politics and political life than many 
politicians. After she was seventeen years 
old she began to make frequent appearances 
in the Ladies' Gallery, and to take long 
walks on the Terras* with her father. 8ir 
Bupert delighted in her companionship, she 
in his ; they were always happiest in each 
other's society. Sir Bupert had every reason 
4o be proud of the graceful girl who united 
the beauty of her mother with the strength, 
the physical and mental strength, of her 
father. 

It need surprise no one, it did not appear 
to surprise Sir Rupert, if such an education 
made Helena Langle y what ill-natured people 
called a somewhat eccentric young woman. 
Brought up on a manly system of education, 
having a maa for her closest companion, 
learning much of the world at an early age, 
naturally tended to develop and sustain the 
strongly marked individuality of her cha- 
racter. New, at three-and-twenty, she was 
one of the most remarkable girls in England, 
one of the best known girls in London. Her 
independence, both of thought and of action, 
her extended knowledge, her frankness of 
speech, her slightly satirical wit, her frequent 
and vehement enthusiasms for the most varied 
pursuits and pleasures, were much commented 
on, much admired by some, much disapproved 
of by others. She had many friends among 
women and more friends among men, and 
these were real friendships, not flirtations, 
nor love affairs of any kind. Whatever 
things Helena Langley did there was one 
thing she never did— she never flirted. Many 
men had been in love with her, and had told 
their love, and had been laughed at or pitied 
according to the degree of their deserts ; but 
no one of them could honestly say that 
Helena had in any way encouraged his love- 
making, or tempted him with false hopes, 
unless indeed the masculine frankness of her 
friendship was an encouragement and a 
treacherous temptation. One and all, she un- 
hesitatingly refused her adorers. * My father 
is the most interesting man I know/ she once 
said to a discomfited and slightly despairing 
lover. ' Till I find some other man as inter- 
esting as he is, I shall never think of mar- 
riage. And really I am sure you will not take 
it in bad part if I say that I do not find you 
as interesting a man as my father.' The dis- 
comfited adorer did not take it amiss; he 
smiled ruefully, and took his departure; but, 
to his credit be it spoken, he remained 
Helena's friend. 

Suffice it to say that the story of her 
love is a pretty one, and that full jus- 
tice has been done to the difficulties and 
possibilities of the situation, one of them 
being that the Dictator is deputed to ask 
her to marry his faithful secretary. The 
sketch of her father will also be found 
very piquant by students of Parliamen- 
tary life 



MBIT AND Mllf 



There is a subtle distinction drawn in 
the beginning of the new book by the 
clever author of ' Green Tea ' between 
' a man and men ' and ' men and men/ 
It runs as follows : 

There seem to be men and men. It is sad 
that a woman may not pick and choose her 
man from the whole brotherhood of men, 
neatly set in line, under equal light and other 
conditions. Such, however, is her conceit, that 
if she but choose and be chosen early in life, 
she can perhaps live on forever without see- 
ing that the masculine world is not desoribable 
as a man and men. She may fairly be called 
a fountain sealed. But woe to her if, missing 
her first choice, she find it in her heart to 
make a second or a third. She may lose her 
most amusing superstitions. In any case, 
whatever be her luck, to her* there will always 
be men and men. 

The reader may find some obscurity in 
this passage, and require a second read- 
ing to reach the meaning. He will find 
frequent examples of such obscurity, 
or perhaps we should call it depth, 
in the novel. We might, perhaps, 
wish that the obscurity or depth ex- 
tended itself to the manners of the 
young men and women of the plot ; 
there is a bare hardihood in their speech 
and actions that might be advan- 
tageously rendered more ambiguously. 
The scene is laid in Paris, and the 
people are French and American art- 
students; this, we suppose, accounts 
sufficiently for the freedom of their 
manners. We give one of the less 
risqut scenes as an example. The con- 
versation is between the American 
heroine and a young French girl : 

Parisian Art-Students. 

'Come let us go to the cafe over there and 
have something to drink. I want to talk to 
you.' 

* Not to the cafe* — alone 9 9 

'Why notP Oh, it's a very respectable 

Elace, quite solemn; and besides, no one wilt 
e there at this time of day/ 
' Oh— very well, where you like I ' answered 
Sarah, with a sigh. 

The cafe* was indeed empty. Two of the 
waiters were playing billiards on the billiard 
side. The dams as comptoir smiled so encourag- 
ingly at Sarah that her eyeglasses fell off, 
while a stout young waiter ran eagerly to take 
the order. 

They sat down at a table beside the low 
plate-glass window which ran the length of 
the room. It was not possible to see through 
the window, it being encrusted on the outside 
with fine drops ; so they looked at each other, 
Odette giving Sarah to understand, by a 
gesture, that she was the entertainer. 

' What will you have, mademoiselle ? ' she 
asked. 

Sarah smiled. ' Do you think I could get 
a really strong cup of tea ? ' 

' Why not P Waiter, a cup of tea for 
madame, double allowance in the pot. And 
for me, an absinthe.' 

' Oh, but, Odette ! ' exclaimed Sarah in- 
voluntarily. 

* I beg your pardon ! ' cried Odette. 

'I forgot that absinthe wasn't — waiter, 
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neyermind the absinthe. Just make me an 
American grog, if you please.' 

The book, with all its cleverness, pre- 
sents us with an overdrawn picture of 
student life. In the character of Henry 
Snow the author leads us to the edge 
of a mystery which resolves itself into 
nothing. We are prepared to imagine 
him a Polish spy or a concealed villain, 
but he ends as he began, an irreproach- 
ably-dressed Englishman, and baffles 
our investigations into his more remote 
antecedents. 



ASHLEY'S ECONOMIC HISTORY.* 



This is the second instalment of Pro- 
fessor Ashley's work, covering the 
period from the beginning of the 
fourteenth to the end of the six- 
teenth century. It traces, with extreme 
care and with infinite resource and 
material, the era of the supremacy of 
the township, the growth of the indus- 
trial movement, the origin of the woollen 
trade, the agrarian revolution, the 
early history of poor-relief, and the 
question of canon law; and the 
thoroughness with which each subject 
is treated, most of them from a study of 
the original authorities, will give the 
work a permanent value to the student 
of economic history. In the view of 
contemporary discussion many readers 
will turn with interest to Professor 
Ashley's account of 

The Origin e>f the Labour Class. 

But before the middle of the fourteenth 
century a ' labour class ' had come into exist* 
ence, in a sense of that term in which it had 
never been true before. There were now to 
be found a considerable number of workmen 
who were neither apprentices indented to a 
matter merely for a period of probation, nor 
master craftsmen ; men, who without having 
been apprentices, or— increasingly as time 
went on — after coming out of an apprentice- 
ship, became the employee of master-crafts- 
men. At first, the number of these * servants/ 
' serving-men/ • valets/ or ' yeomen/ as they 
were variously called, was probably very small. 
Many master-craftsmen worked by them- 
selves, or with the aid only of an apprentice. 
For some time the ' servant * was rather the 
subordinate companion, the assistant of the 
master, than his employ^. Many ordinances 
and statutes assigned to him a wage more 
than half as much as that of the master him- 
self ; and it would often be paid to him, not 
by the master, but by the person employing 
them both. The relations of master to man 
were not very dissimilar from those of the 
head of a household to the Fons of the 
family ; and, as with the sons, the position of 
dependence was, at first and as a rule, but a 
temporary one— an intermediate stage during 
which the workman gained further experience 
and saved a little capital before he set up on 
his own account. 

But soon there are indications that this 
class is increasing ; and also that it is ceasing 
to be possible for every average journeyman 
after a few years' employment to set up for 
himself. There are indications, which wiU 

* An Int**odn*tion to English Eoonomio History and 
Theory. Br W. J. Atblej, M.A. (Longmms, Green, 
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soon be described, that a body of men is 
coming into existence who are unable to look 
forward as a matter of course to a time when 
they shall themselves be master-craftsmen. 
Various causes have been assigned for this : 
an increase of population leading to a super- 
fluity of labour ; a widening market and con- 
sequent a greater importance of capital, now 
that master artisans began to buy their own 
materials, and manufacture for the anticipated 
demand of the general public ; an influx of 
labour from the country districts, following 
upon the gradual relaxation of the bonds of 
villenage ; or, finally, the sheer selfishness of 
the masters in limiting their own numbers. 
But, whatever may be the cause, of the fact 
itself there can be no manner of doubt. By 
this time, therefore — in some industries as 
early as the end of the fourteenth centurv, 
but in most fifty years or more later— it would 
be accurate to say that a ' working class ' had 
arisen in the sense in which we now use that 
term. 

An equally suggestive passage intro- 
duces the subject of 
The Growth of the Weellesi Iaslustry. 

We are so accustomed nowadays to the 
appearance of a new branch of commerce, 
entered upon by men with the command of 
capital which they are ready to make use of 
in any profitable way that presents itself, 
that the rise of the cloth trade may not seem 
to need explanation. But in the fourteenth 
centurv there was but little of what may be 
termed ' free ' or ' disengaged ' capital, ready 
to be turned in any profitable direction. 
Hence the question arises, In what way pre- 
cisely did this new division of occupations 
arise t It is antecedently probable that the 
trade in cloth would be engaged in chiefly by 
men who were already in some way connected 
with the industry. Of these there were two 
groups, from either of which the new body 
might conceivably have arisen,— the wool- 
dealers and the cloth-finishers. It does not 
appear that before this time there was any 
very uniform system of relations among the 
various branches of the cloth industry. We 
may perhaps gather that the weaver had 
usually occupied the most independent 
position j that he had very generally bought 
the yarn himself, and then, after weaving the 
cloth, had paid the fuller to full and the dyer 
to dye it, and had himself sold the cloth to 
the person who intended to use it. The user 
might employ it in its rough state, or, as was 
often the case, might take it to the cloth- 
finisher, the parew, — or, as he is called later, 
the tontor or theater, — who sheared off the nap 
at so much the piece. But the weaver did 
not always occupy this economically superior 
position ; sometimes he received yarn from a 
customer or employer, and gave back cloth, 
receiving so much per piece as remuneration ; 
sometimes again the fuller bought the cloth 
from the weaver, or paid the weaver for work- 
ing up yarn into cloth, and himself sold it to 
the public 

Finally, the least erudite layman in 
economic history will find plenty to 
engage his attention in the chapter 
which deals with the early relief of the 
poor, from which we may extract the 
following passage, referring to 

The First Hospitals. 
There was, however, another class of insti- 
tutions for the relief of distress, which 
followed a more excellent way than the mon- 
asteries, and might seem to be free from the 
evils which resulted from their careless 
methods. These were the hospitals. They 
have been singularly neglected by modern 
historians, misled by the later association of 
the name exclusively with the care of the sick. 



But the hospitals of the Middle Ages were 
foundations not only for the reception of the 
sick, but also for the sheltering of destitute 
and enfeebled old age. To use modern lan- 
guage, they were both hospitals and alms- 
houses. 8ome, indeed, were designed chiefly 
for the relief of the sick, and especially of 
lepers or lasars, but most were intended to 
include both sick and destitute ; and many, 
like modern almshouses, were only for decrepit 
'bedesmen.' The rules of each 'house' 
usually established as master, or warden, two 
or three priests to assist him in the perform- 
ance of divine offices, and a number of 
brethren, religious and lay, and sometimes 
also of sisters, to take charge of the inmates. 
In many oases the beneficiaries were them- 
selves known as the ' poor brethren/ 

These quotations will give some idea 
of Professor Ashley's style, and of his 
competent knowledge of the subject. 
His work is the quintessence of infor- 
mation ; every page abounds in facts and 
figures, and much that he has to say will 
appeal not only to the student, but to 
the general reader as welL A history 
of this sort should do much to enlarge 
the field of economic study , and to ren- 
der a wider circle familiar with the 
beginnings and progress of English 
true. 



A POBT OF CULTURE.* 



It is difficult to say what constitutes 
the element of popularity in a poet, but 
Mr. Bhoades, we think, sets the level of 
public taste a little too low. To win 
the ear of the people, he seems to say in 
the last poem in the volume before us, 
a writer must be superficial, optimistic, 
high-spirited; there is little enough 
chance for those 

Who wonld have us look inward, give ear 
Unto vague spirit-voices the flesh cannot 
hear, 

Purge sense of its grossness, strip wealth of 

its lure, 

In the soul and in Nature seek charms that 
endure ; 

To the old mythic virtues look backward and 
scan 

How woman's love wakens the God in a man. 
This is really rather hard upon the 
average reader, for the best poetry is 
still read, and studied, and appreciated. 
But there is certainly prevalent among 
us an undue neglect of poetry which, 
falling just short of the highest, is still 
immeasurably superior to the common 
level of popular literature, — of poetry 
which takes a much higher position, 
after its kind, than that filled by success- 
ful and well-known work in many other 
departments of letters. Of this state- 
ment Mr. Bhoades himself is sufficient 
evidence. 

It is twenty-three years since Mr. 
Bhoades made his first appearance as 
a poet, if we except his preliminary 
prize-exercisee at Bugby and Cam- 
bridge ; and during that period he has 

* Tereea, and Other Poema. Br Jamsa Bhoades. 
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published six volumes. Every one of 
his productions has been received with 
approbation in high places; critics who 
have taken a careful survey of English 
verse have found it impossible to neg- 
lect his claims to consideration. And 
yet; in the general sense of the term, 
he is not a popular poet ; his audience 
has always been of the few, of scholars 
and thinkers, of critics and poets. For, 
indeed, he is essentially a poet of cul- 
ture. His work is that of a refined, 
scholarly intellect, living among the 
great masterpieces of literature, inspired 
by Sophocles and Virgil, polished at the 
whetstone of Milton and Matthew 
Arnold. Mr. Bhoades has assimilated, 
in a singular degree, the calm, olassic 
dignity and repose of the reflective 
poets; his verse is invariably finished 
to the last point, even, sedate, impres- 
sive. His most conspicuous success has 
been made as a translator; he has 
just those qualities which blend them- 
selves most easily into the style of a 
master. And he has, in addition, infi- 
nite sympathy. 

Teresa, and Other Poems, his newest 
volume, is one which should gain him 
new friends; it certainly will not 
disappoint his old ones. It is thorough- 
ly characteristic of the various sides of 
his talent. There are a one-act tragedy, 
a number of lyrics, more than twenty 
sonnets, and a few translations, and the 
collection is unusually free from 
monotony. We have here the harvest 
of some dozen years of lyrical life, 
gathered during the intervals of desk- 
work under the grey shadows of Sher- 
borne, and the harvest is worthy of the 
labourer. Many of the poems, which 
are now collected for the first time, 
were originally written for Sherborne 
boys, ana appeared in the school maga- 
zine. The lines G.D.W.D. commemor- 
ate the death of the late George Digby, 
of Sherborne Castle, and were originally 
recited upon the school prize-day in 
June, 1883. The charming Christmas 
carol, quaint with an old-world melody, 
is included with its rich musical setting 
by Mr. Louis N. Parker in the collec- 
tion of school songs, to which Mr. 
Bhoades chiefly contributed. And 
among the other pieces, 'Higher and 
Harder 9 was first printed in The Shir- 
burnian, and remains, I think, as 
manly and inspiriting a piece of verse 
for boys as Mr. W. E. Henley could 
have desired for the enrichment of his 
Lyra Heroica. But these are only 
personal reminiscences; the book claims 
our attention in its entirety. 

The tragedy, which fills about one- 
quarter of the volume, is powerfully 
conceived. It is the story of a blind 
girl who, in one moment of sight, gave 
ber whole love to a young lord, whose 
heart is already fixed ; and who even- 
tatfy sacrifices her life tp save the man 



she loves and his betrothed. The move 
ment of the drama in the closing pas- 
sages is swift and effective, and some 
idea of the force of the language may 
be gathered from the following lines, in 
whioh the blind girl tells the story of 
her passion : 

Teresa. And so I lost my playmate; but 
the cause 

None ever knew ; and I will tell thee. When 
The doctor left us we were set to sleep 
In the same chamber ; bnt no sleep had 1, 
Doubting- and wondering, could I really see. 
Methought the hoars would stretch them 
into days, 

The days seem years, ere I could solve my 
doubt. 

So I lay tossing. Twas a fearful night — 
I hear it now — the dykes of heaven were 
burst, 

And the pent floods, a solid water-wall, 
Drove up against the tower : all winds at 

onoe 

Made rummage in the sky, whose huge dome 
shook, 

Split like a potsherd, and came shattering 
down 

In thunder. Then a sudden thought w 
born — 

The lightning ! I shall know if I can see, 
See him! In a moment I had stole from 
bed, 

And was beside him, with the band torn off, 
That held my sight, almost my soul, within it. 
I stood beneath the window ; a flash came, 
A quick, fierce spasm, convulsing heaven and 
me — 

No fork, but blackness spattered o'er with 
fire. 

O father, in that instant I beheld, 
Beheld him, as he slumbered. A wild pang 
Shot through both eyeballs, but his face was 
there, 

Burnt in upon my brain. Then all was 
dark. 

Long, long I waited: still the thunder rolled, 
Ay, still the thunder, but no lightning 
more, 

No lightning, nor no light ; the face alone ! 
And from that moment—from that moment — 

Castellan. Ah ! 

What from that moment ? nay, fear not to say 

it. 

Teresa. Methinks, methinks I have been— 
blind. 

The tragedy should do well npon the 
stage. 

The poems that follow manifest, 
one and all, the calm, reflective attitude 
of Mr. Bhoades's mind. They are all 
somewhat sad, but with a sadness that 
is always resigned, attuned to the 
promptings of a faith simple as that of 
a little child. There is no doubt, no 
questioning. The end is sure. 

When they have writ above me 
That I am dust, my dear, 

Believe you not, 

Nor grieve you not, 
And waste no tender tear. 
Think this, Love, if you love me— 
That every hour you hesr 

Brings meeting-time 

And greeting-time 
The nearer and more near. 

And again : 

If 'wildering darkness on his feet should 
fall, 

The sun in heaven denied him, 
He lacks no light who sees the end of all— 
i/we's magic glass to guide him; 



And where life's fading lines the boundary 
kissed. 

As if in faith's derision, 
Death melts before him like a wall of mist, 

Nor intercepts the vision. 

This is the thoughtful side of his 
muse ; but the dramatic spirit is never 
at rest for long. In 'Wages/ a poem 
which recalls, without reflecting, Tenny- 
son's well-known * Forlorn,' there is a 
more than common share of fire and 
energy : 

He came to my white pillow 
In the dusk before the dawn, 
When winds from off the lawn 
Were in the willow. 
With kiss of fire he cleft me, 
And of God's face bereft me : 
But I cried, ' No He shall screen US| 
J s it love or death between us F * 
Without one word he left me 
In the dusk before the dawn. 

I stole where he was sleeping 
In the dark before the dawn. 
When mists along the lawn 
Were slowly creeping. 
He woke, and horror filled him, 
And he shrieked ; but kisses stilled him. 
At my heart hell- fire was licking, 
In my hand a death-blade pricking : 
Oh, I kissed to sleep and killed him 
In the dark before the dawn. 

And the verses ' At Lyme Regis' are 
full of the sweep and fury of the storm : 

Oh, rapture to spirits long stagnant, or caught 

in the eddies of change, 
Thus to feel the strong tide of a passion that 

knows not to rest or to range, 
Free to swell 'neath the breeze of emotion, 

borne on as the billows are driven, 
And e'en in the heart's wildest tumult at one 

with the purpose of Heaven ! 

But perhaps, after all, it is in the 
poetry of reflection that Mr. Bhoades 
is most at one with himself. We can 
anticipate the objections that may be 
made to his cast of thought. It may 
be said that he is too prone to seek a 
hidden lesson in every aspect of nature, 
that he insists too much upon the 
inward and spiritual significance of out- 
ward and visible forms. For instance, 
when he stands by an old mill-stream, 
and evolves many suggestions from the 
wreckage of its wheel, the critic will be 
found to carp, and whisper of Long- 
fellow. But for ourselves we are con- 
tent, amid the mists of impressionist 
verse, to be reminded once more of the 
thought and sentiment which every 
common sight and sound was wont to 
awaken in the brain of Wordsworth. 
The beauty and the freshness of the 
dream which Nature stirs in the poet's 
mind are immortal ; the sermons in the 
stones by the brookside will bear much 
retelling. As Mr. Bhoades himself 
sings, in another context : 

The tireless heart and tearless home 

We leave, as lost, behind us ; 
Bat these, though o'er the world we roam, 

Will follow till they find us. 
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THE FREE CHUECH 

It would have been a regrettable 
omission from the literature of the 
jubilee of the Disruption had no contri- 
bution appeared from the pen of Hugh 
Miller's successor in the editorial chair 
of The Witness. Profoundly influenced 
as he was in his early days by the 
enthusiasm of 1843, Dr. Peter Bayne 
might well have been expected to take 
a foremost place among the writers 
who, fifty years after, addressed them- 
selves to a survey of the Disruption 
times. And he has not disappointed 
that expectation. Nevertheless, there 
is room for one regret when regard is 
had to the manner In which he has 
fulfilled it. Quite recently, Principal 
Kainy, who may be supposed to know 
his Church as intimately as any man, 
expressed the candid opinion that 
' Free Church pride ' is at the present 
time the most serious obstacle in the 
way of Presbyterian re-union, and 
if Dr. Bayne's impassioned pages 
have any outstanding fault, it 
may be found in the alarming 
extent to which they reflect that ' Free 
Church pride ' deprecated by Dr. Bainy. 
Minor blemishes are not wanting. In 
this category may be placed the refer- 
ences to those who stood aside from 
the Disruption, * the mockers, and the 
moaners, the cynics, the sceptics, and 
' the whole satanic school of critics,' as 
Dr. Bayne terms them. Ungracious, 
too, to say the least, considering for 
how many years Dr. Bayne has found 
a home South of the Border, are the 
allusions to England and the English. 
' Cold courtesies of English acquaint- 
ance,' indeed ! Dr. Bayne must have 
moved in strange circles to have been 
prompted to pen such words. But in 
bo writing he only betrays once more 
that marked propensity of his country- 
men to think themselves the people of 
the whole earth, a propensity which is 
the outcome of the weakest element in 
Scottish character — its provincialism. 

It is a more pleasurable task to turn 
to the better side of Dr. Bayne's volume. 
For one thing, it will enable the young 
people of this decade to realise to a 
large extent how keen were the pas- 
sions and how deeply rooted the con- 
victions which led to the great secession 
from the Scottish Church; for Dr. 
Bayne writes with the fervour of one 
who had witnessed but a week past the 
events he describes. Of great value, 
too, are the pen portraits of the early 
Free Church leaders, from which one 
or two quotations may be made. 
Thomas Guthrie. 

Among the supporters of Cunningham in 
hia direct assault upon patronage, and in hia 

* The Tree Church or Scotland. Her Origin, 
Founders, and Testimony. By Peter Bayne, LL.D. 
IT. and T t Clark, $s,) 



terrible argument against the mutineers of 
Strathbogie, was Thomas Guthrie. A very 
noticeable figure he, among the fathers and 
founders of the Free Church. In the bloom 
of early manhood, six feet three in height, 
eager for battle as the war-horse in Job, but 
inspired only by the ambitions of the army of 
Christ, he had lately been discovered in a 
country parish and almost dragged to Edin- 
burgh and fame. Less completely rased in 
the panoply of theological system than Cun- 
ningham, less brilliant and daszlingly quick 
in his intellectual action than Candlish, and 
therefore less powerful than they in dealing 
with cultured and critical audiences, he could 
sway a common crowd more absolutely than 
either. If theirs was more close, formal, in- 
vulnerable logic, he had more of varying 
colour and fascinating pleasantness. And as 
we look backward across the intervening years, 
we perceive that neither of those two rose sub- 
sequently so conspicuously above his Disrup- 
tion renown as Guthrie, or had, at the time of 
his death, so unmistakably the whole English- 
speaking race for admirers and onlookers. 
Even Dr. Duff lived to see that Guthrie's fame 
had filled the world, that no Scotchman's, and 
assuredly no Free Churchman's since the 
death of Dr. Chalmers, bulked so largely as 
his.' The eloquence that had charmed the 
simple parishioners of Arbirlot proved potent 
to more great audiences in Manchester and 
London. Florid as a 'careless ordered 
garden/ or a picturesque forest avenue, 
festooned with tendrils and loosely hung with 
draperies of eglantine and the mountain rose, 
exhaustless in anecdote, rich in broad innocent 
fun, and with pathos welling up straight from 
the heart, the oratory of Guthrie was 
separated by a hair's-breadth from turgid and 
tawdry bombast, but yet was so absolutely 
sincere, so racy, so much in keeping with the 
aspect and enunciation of the man, that it 
was always and magnificently successful. 

And Dr. Bayne then writes of another 
leader : 

Robert Smith Cantltsfe. 

In this gathering of impassioned champions 
of establishment, however, there were not a 
few who would have dearly prized any pre- 
sentable excuse by which they might escape 
giving a decisive verdict on either side. 
Accordingly the battle of debate protracted 
itself on Dr. Muir's motion, and as the hours 
of evening rolled on into the night, the Assem- 
bly began to grow weary and call for the vote. 
It was then that* a part of the Assembly far 
from the Moderator's chair, dimly seen below 
the gallery, a member was observed to rise 
and claim audience. There was considerable 
reluctance to hear him ; calls for the division 
were audible ; and it was only when several, 
who seemed to know and expect something 
from him, ' shouted to give him a hearing,' 
that the opposition became silent. 

He came forward in the direction of the 
Moderator's chair, ' passing his hand through 
his hair, as was his wont when he became 
excited,' and showing a phenomenally large 
development of brain. Who was this ? Few 
could tell. Whispers went round that he was 
the preacher appointed not long since to what 
Andrew Thompson had made the first of 
Edinburgh pulpits, St. George's. A superla- 
tive—that was notorious, and his friends 
said he was intellectually a giant, but he was 
absolutely untried in the Courts of the 
Church,— Candlish they called him. So ran 
the whispers, but, they would sink into 
breathless expectation when the new speaker 
looked the Assembly in the face. 

A very short man, but with a frame sug- 
gestive of great strength, arms long as Bob 
Boy's, hair shaggy and unkempt. The facial 
expression sad and lowering, the features 
almost ugly, the mouth large, with sensitive 



lips, something in them of the sensitive child 
or the pouting woman. The whole face 
redeemed into nobleness by the towering 
forehead and the dominant expressions of 
elevation and intellectuality. Not a good- 
looking man by any means, but as if bathed 
in a light of spiritual beauty. He is in the 
very prime of physical and mental strength, 
thirty-three years of age ; having taken long 
to ripen, more ambitious to excel than to 
shine ; an observer, a thinker, a student, s 
superlative preacher, he now comes to the 
front because his Church and his country call 
him, and because the few who have the secret 
of his Herculean powers tell him that hit 
hour has come. This is Robert Smith 
Candlish, the Newman of the Scottish Church 
movement ; the man who, more expressly than 
any other, took the torch from the hand of 
Chalmers when the old leader fell ; the most 
sincerely loved, the most intensely hated, the 
most conspicuous, and the most representa- 
tive of the founders of the Free Church. 

There are, of course, many references 
to Dr. Chalmers, the whole forming a 
vivid piotnre of that remarkable man. 
Notwithstanding its faults, perhaps, 
indeed, because of some of them, Dr. 
Bayne's volume is a distinctly readable 
record of the Disruption, even though he 
seems to be oblivious of one great con- 
tributing cause to that event— the im- 
placable dourness of his fellow-country- 
men. 



NEW NOVELS ANEW EDITIONS* 



Thh choice of a title is a matter of 
the first importance in a novel. We 
think that The Winning of May is a 
story worthy of a stronger name. The 
words have a weak flavour in the mouth 
that is contradicted in the book itself. 
There are signs of diligence and care 
in its composition, and a very satis- 
factory handling of material. It is the 
writing of one who is determined, by 
dint of conscientious and painstaking 
work, to win success from that portion 
of the public that does not look for the 
brilliant achievements of genius, but 
can recognise meritorious work. The 
tale is an agreeable one, and the cha- 
racter of Mr. Beresford is admirably 



• The Winning of May. By the author of « Dr. Edith 
Romney,' Ac. In Three Vol*. (Hunt and Blacketi, 
Ltd. 31a. 6d.) 

The Two Countesaea. By Marie flbner von 
Esohenbaoh. Translated by Mrs. Waugb. •Paeadonyw 
Library.' (T. Fiaher Unwio. la. (ML) 

The Resident' 8 Daughter. Melati Van Jara. 
(HanryandCo. 3a. «d.) 

By Bight of Succession. ByEsme* Stuart. In Three 
Vols. (Ward and Downey, .lis. 6d.) 

The Princess's Prirate Secretary. Translatsd \J 
His Honour Judge Stephen. 6a. 

Merryn Hall. By F. Jkt. Roberta. U. 6d. 

Like a Sister. By M. Criobton. *ls. 6d. 

The Pursuit of a Chimera. By C. Jfi. Cope. 3s. M- 
(Digby, Long, and Co.) 

The Beautlf al Wretch. By William Black. New 
and Reriaed Edition. „ ... 

Shaudon Bella. By WiUiam Black. New and 
BeTieed Edition. m n n . 

Adventures In Thule. Three Stories for Boys. »J 
William Blask, Hew and Revised Edition. 

Tolande : The Story of a Daughter. By Wlhaa 
Black, Hew and Revised Edition. 

Judith Shakespeare. A Romance. By Willi** 
Black. Hew and Revised Edition. ^ 

The Wise Women e< Iarerness t A Tale. AnfOIgS 
Mim^m^ By WUltom Bki How and fieri** 
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drawn, showing considerable insight and 
understanding. The author has a steady 
mastery over the story she wishes to 
tell, and she tells it clearly and elo- 
quently, without hesitation and without 
prolixity. The cynical spirit of the art 
critic is revealed in some amusing 
scenes, and the character is well sus- 
tained. May's pride and sensi- 
tiveness are well contrasted with it, 
and Imogen is finely drawn. The 
book has this merit — the first merit of 
a novel — that the reader is interested 
in the people rather than the plot, and 
that he watches the development of 
character rather than that of event. 
As much praise could scarcely be 
conscientiously bestowed on the majo- 
rity of stories written as this is for 
simple enjoyment. 

Two short tales, in which the charac- 
ters of a pair of young countesses are 
brought into contrast, make up the new 
volume of the 'Pseudonym Library.' 
The translator tells us that the Baroness 
von Ebner Eschenbach is looked upon 
in Austrian literary circles much as 
Mrs. Craik is over here. If we are to 
judge by this example of her work, 
however, we should imagine that the 
Austrian authoress appeals to a very 
different class of readers from those who 
and pleasure in the idealistic and tender 
creations of Mrs. Graik. The Two 
Countesses shows a much more mundane 
and realistic side of life. It is cleverly 
written, piquant in style, and clear- 
sighted in the delineation of character. 
The two heroines are drawn with a few 
simple and forcible strokes, and their 
personality impresses itself vividly upon 
the reader. The pert, vivacious Count- 
ess Muschi, who jokes away her 
chances of marriage, and who yet is 
woman enough to feel a momentary 
regret when she finds her friend 
preferred before her, and the submis- 
sive, serious Countess Paula, who cannot 
believe that happiness is meant for her, 
are a good contrast, and show much 
sympathetic insight. The German treat- 
ment of a marriageable daughter, and 
the isolation in which a foreign 
girl of rank is brought up, lend a 
naiveti to her view of things that has 
a special quaintness to English ears; 
and the notes on men and things taken 
by the keen eyes of Paula are full of 
shrewd observation, which is all the 
more amusing because it is so entirely 
original. Especially clever is the de- 
scription of the astonishment and petri- 
faction of the old parents when their 
daughter ventures to express an opinion 
of her own upon the question of mar- 
riage. The helpless appeals for support 
from husband to wife, and the inca- 
pacity of the frau, who has never before 
been called upon to form an opinion in 
her life, are admirably rendered. These 
two stories are likely to arouse the 
interest of the public in the Austrian 



authoress, and to lead to a demand for 
further translations from her works. 

The Resident's Daughter is a Dutch 
story, and it treads upon unfrequented 
ground. The scene is laid partly in 
Holland and partly among Dutch 
settlers at Java. It is written in the 
closely observant style of the realistic 
school — nothing attenuated or left out ; 
and it gives, consequently, an entirely 
exact picture of the life of the place and 
people. It is a careful and serious piece 
of work, and such studies from nature 
are of more value than a multitude of 
imaginative novels in giving a vivid im- 
pression of actual life. The author places 
us among a family of the middle 
class, full of foibles and roughnesses 
of nature, and, to English sensibility, 
wanting in refinement of manner and 
feeling ; but there is no question of the 
unerring faithfulness of the picture. 
The character of Constance, the half- 
caste girl, who has received a European 
education by which she has profited to 
the full, is strongly drawn ; her trials, 
and the firmness and rectitude of her 
behaviour amid them all, excite our 
warmest admiration. In another manner, 
the description of her vain and petty 
stepmother is even more admirable; 
such women are to be found every- 
where, but seldom have they been so 
minutely and truly depicted. The book is 
one that should be read by everybody who 
desires an accurate acquaintance with 
Dutch life in the West Indian Islands. 

By Bight of Succession is not an ill- 
constructed tale, but its development is 
too obvious from the beginning to excite 
any strong curiosity on the part of the 
reader. A clever, managing young widow, 
with a son and three pretty daughters, 
becomes possessed, by the death of a 
cousin, who died without making a will, 
of his large property. The late owner 
was supposed never to have been pro- 
perly married, and his two charming, 
girls were regarded consequently as 
having no claim upon their father's pro- 
perty. The fascinating widow grace- 
fully ousts them from their home, and 
transports them to Germany, on the pre- 
text that their education has been 
neglected. She never mentions their 
existence to her own children, and it 
is straining probabilities a little too far 
when we are told that her son acci- 
dentally settles down,not only in the same 
small town, but in the same house as his 
unknown cousins. Of course, he speedily 
falls in love with one of them, and of 
course his mother is furious, and will 
have none of it. But the discovery of 
a secret drawer in a discarded chest 
brings to light at the critical moment 
documents which prove that Sibyl and 
Grace are legitimate children, and 
rightful heirs to the disputed property. 
The best part of the book is the very 
true description of life in a German 
hpuseholdj with those restriction? thctf 



are so trying to English-bred girls, and 
the routine of small duties demanded 
bv a German frau from her pupils. 
Very true, also, is the advantage she 
takes of their ignorance and inclination 
to be amiable, when she determines that 
the young English ladies shall teach 
English to her other pupils, and sets 
about teaching them German with a 
will so soon as her busy mind conceives 
the possibility of turning their know- 
ledge to her own advantage. Much of 
this is very good, could hazily be better, 
in fact. The widow, too, is excellent, 
but the girls aire less individual; and 
the construction of the story is too 
artificial to satisfy the critical reader. 

The Princess's Private Secretary, 
translated by his Honour Judge Stephen 
from the Italian of A. G. Barrili, is an 
interesting addition to our limited stock 
of Italian fiction. Women will inevit- 
ably fall in love with the hero — men 
will call him soft, and think that in his 
place they would have gratified the 
Princess in her desire for a little affaire 
du caur, at the same time without im- 
perilling their prospects, carrying out 
their own purpose of marrying her step- 
daughter. But the proud young secre- 
tary, who sacrifices everything to his 
view of right, though less natural, is an 
infinitely more heroic creation. In the 
author's illustration of his character 
there are charming touches of sim- 
plicity which are not lost in the English 
rendering. The spirit of the story is 
well kept even at the risk of making the 
translation too literal, and the impres- 
sion we receive of the life aod manners is 
pleasantly and characteristically Italian. 

The society that the author of Mer- 
vyn Hall introduces us to in the course 
of his story is mostly villainous, but he 
compels our attention to his sensational 
plot by the vividness with which he 
sketches the details, and by a certain 
readiness in catching likenesses which, 
if it included the drawing of good 
characters as well as bad, would de- 
serve to be called skill. As yet, how- 
ever, his talent is like that of the young 
caricaturist — best shown where the 
characteristics are most unmistakable, 
and his descriptions of the gentle young 
heroine and her lover are so colourless 
and weak in drawing that the dark side 
of the story is unduly and unpleasantly 
prominent. 

We have also received Like a Sister, 
a novel in three volumes, by Miss M. 
Crichton, and The Pursuit of a Chimera : 
A Midwinter's Day-Dream, by Mr. C. 
Elvey Cope. 

The oheap uniform edition of Mr. 
Black's works, to which we have more 
than once drawn attention in these 
columns, grows apace. The latest 
additions are The Beautiful Wretch, 
Shandon Bells, Adventures in Thule, 
Tolande, Judith Shakespeare, and The 
Wist Women qf Inverness. 
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MB. TAINSH ON TENNYSON.* 

Within the limits which he has imposed 
upon himself, Mr. Tainsh's study of 
Tennyson's poetry, now amplified and 
brought up to date, is the fullest analysis of 
the late Laureate's work at present before 
the public. His view is confessedly a par- 
tial one ; and it is doubtful whether any 
study, pursued upon the lines which he 
follows, could do adequate justice to his 
subject. His research is confined to the 
ethical significance, the inner spirit of 
the poetry, and expressly sets aside any 
attempt to view the work with reference to 
its chronological development, or to take 
cognisance of its metrical or formal beauty. 
Such a course, adopted in the case of a 
writer so essentially a master of form as 
Tennyson, naturally detracts from the com- 
plete value of the study, and leaves the 
reader with a sense of dissatisfaction at 
the finish. 

But it is possible that the riches of 
Tennyson are so manifold that a single 
aspect suffices for a single volume, and in 
any case it is certain that Mr. Tainsh's 
earnest and sincere labours have resulted 
in a work which every student of Tenny- 
son will feel bound to possess. His fami- 
liarity with the poetry is of the most inti- 
mate and intelligent description; his 
faculty for comparison and contrast is in 
every respect thorough, and his grasp upon 
the essentials of the Tennysonian thought 
is sound and vigorous. The book has the 
fault of all rigid study ; there is too con- 
scientious a striving after classification. 
The arrangement of the poems into classes, 
elsewhere attempted with more success by 
Dr. Henry Yan Dyke, is here carried into 
so intricate a system as to result in many 
and perplexing cross-divisions of an un- 
profitable character. One feels at once 
that to classify the lines On One who 
Affected an Effeminate Manner with Maud 
and The Princess, and at the same time to 
find the verses On One who Ban Down the 
English incapable of tabulation, is to 
prove the futility of one's own method. 
Nor do we see that muoh purpose is 
served by this docketing and pigeon- 
holing of poems into arbitrary divisions, 
while a classification that neglects all 
regard of the purely external form of 
the verse can scarcely hope to attain 
finality. 

But this is a difficulty inseparable from 
Mr. Tainsh's method; and the ethical 
analysis to which he subjects the poetry 
leads him into closer corners than this. 
Tor example, he is sorely troubled by what 
he calls the 'supernatural element' in 
Tennyson's work. This horror of mysticism 
seems to be a peculiar, a haunting passion 
with Mr. Tainan. He is continually afraid 



♦ 1 Studj of the Worki of Alfred Lord Tennyson, Poet 
Laurent*. Bj Edward Campbell Taineh, New Edition. 
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that he has discovered in his poet indica- 
tions of an encouragement of spiritualism, 
which harmless recreetion of the uncultured 
he rtigmatises as a thing 'unwholesome 
and unclean.' And so the well-known pas- 
sages in In Memoriam and The Ancient 
Sage are brought forward and subjected to 
a severe reproof —reproof whioh is adminis- 
tered no less sternly to the mystical inter- 
lude in Enoch Arden, to The Ring, and 
even to the death-scene in The Cup. 

Surely Mr. Tainsh's sense of humour was 
napping when he wrote that seventeenth 
chapter. It is notorious that Tennyson 
himself underwent at times a strange form 
of trance, during the recurrence of which 
he seemed transported into other surround- 
ings. But to accuse him on this ground of 
tampering with the ' unclean thing,' of har- 
bouring media, and encouraging spirit- 
rapping is surely not a little ridiculous. Mr. 
Tainsh's book is so full of sound common- 
sense that we could heartily wish these pas- 
sages expurgated. 

For the rest, his analysis of In Memoriam 
is at any rate arranged in a more compact 
form than Mr. Gratty's, and his study of 
the Idylls, despite a rather rigid adherence 
to their religious aspect, is an admirable 
matter. Certain sides of Tennyson's work 
he shows himself unable to appreciate. Any 
access of warmth and passion is severely 
deprecated ; and Mr. Tainsh will not have 
Lucretius at any price. The mention of the 
' unclean thing ' in morals, as in psychology, 
strikes him with instant apprehension. He 
has had his doubts as to the prudence of 
introducing Yivien into the Idylls at all : he 
is quite certain that Cleopatra should not 
have been so lusciously portrayed. 

This narrowness of view is unfortunate, 
because it deprives the study of muoh of 
its value. But the value is still sufficient, 
and it is probably impossible to have too 
much sincere comment upon the best of 
our literature. There will be some readers 
who will find Mr. Tainsh a little too 
prudish; there will be others, doubtless, 
who will approve every word he has written, 
and both classes alike will find in his 
pages much that is valuable and infor- 
mative. 

Abthub Wattgh. 



Can positive foundations be laid down 
for one and all of the ideas and opinions of 
Modern Democracy ? The operation ap- 
pears quite feasible to Mr. Horace Seal, 
author of ' On the Nature of State Inter- 
ference,' published by Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate. Should abler brains be induced 
to grapple with this task, that will, he 
thinks, be ample justification for 'dis- 
charging his catapult,' and endeavouring 
to snow how the doctrine of Evolution 
bears on the teachings of Extreme Individ- 
ualism and inflexible Beaotionism, and 
what is the attitude of Science towards 
Modern Liberalism and the so-called New- 
Radicalism.. 



TABLE TALK. 



The Conference of Authors which was 
convened to meet at Chioago on Tuesday 
has as its general object ' to maintain the 
worth and dignity of Letters, and the 
common interest and welfare of the literary 
calling.' Among the subjects for dis- 
cussion a world-wide and time-long copy- 
right, Copyright Law Reform, Inter- 
national and Uniform Copyright, together 
with ' Problems of a Literary Calling/ and 
' Aspects of Literature,' are, at least, sug- 
gestive, although it may be doubtful 
whether the Conference will arrive at any 
definite conclusions. The occasion is a 
highly interesting one. We have already 
announced that Mr. Walter Beaant, who 
has been making a tour through the New 
England States, will represent the Society 
of Authors. Among the papers contributed 
by members of the Society we may men- 
tion, ' The International Copyright Union' 
bv Sir Henry Bergne, K. C. B. ; ' Some 
Conversations on Publishing,' by Sir 
Frederick Pollock ; ' The Future of the Eng. 
lish Drama. ' by H. A. Jones ; ' Notes on 




Major F. P. Hopkins's ' Fishing Experi- 
ences of Half a Century ' is a book full of 
anecdotes, angling and otherwise. It is 
illustrated by the author, and some of the 
sketches are distinctly humorous — to wit, 
the picture of the alligator at the head of the 
second chapter. The episode of the authors 
meeting with the Irish beauty Kathleen, 'a 
chance daughter of the ould squire's/ as 
the country folk oddly called her, it 
prettily told, and still more prettily illus- 
trated. 

' Harvard Stories : Sketches of the Under- 
graduate/ by Waldron Kintzing Post, is 
another work from 'The Knickerbocker 
Press,' which deals with oollege matters, 
but in a jocular, not a serious manner, as 
witness the chapter headings: 'The Plot 
against Bullam/' The Dog Blathers," The 
Waking Nightmare of Hollis Holworthy/ 
Ac. 

' Tasks by Twilight ' is an American book, 
divided into four sections — Education, Edu- 
cation of Girls, Thoughts, and Diet The 
second of these begins with the bold state- 
ment : ' There is no more limit to what a 
woman should know than there is to what a 
man should know/ When Abbot Kinney 
has educated the average Anglo-Saxon 
parent up to accepting that as an axiom, a 
revolution will be on the road to accomplish- 
ment. We shall have more to say about 
these ' Tasks ' later on. 



'Princeton Sketches: the Story of 
Nassau Hall/ is the title of a beautifully 
printed and well-illustrated book by George 
R. Wallace, descriptive of the Princeton 
man's Alma Mater and her surroundings. 
'The famous oollege at New Jersey is 
peculiarly fortunate in her traditions/ says 
the author. ' She was founded and nurtured 
by men fired with the spirit which guided 
the two most important revolutions in the 
history of English-speaking people/ This 
book will help us on this side to appreciate 
the traditions and understand something of 
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Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons publish 
this week a little volume of verse entitled 
* in the Shade of Ygdrasil,' by Frederick 
Peterson, MJ). Some of the verses have 
appeared in periodicals. 



Mr. Fisher TJnwin has in preparation an 
English edition of the 'Memoirs of 
A. Bronson Alcott,' by F. B. Sanborn and 
William T. Harris. The material for the 
work has been derived from copious bio- 
graphical papers left by Mr. Aloott or 
furnished by his daughter, Mrs. Pratt, 
from sources in her possession. Chap- 
ters will be devoted, among others, to 
•The Alcott Family in Literature,' 
'The Philosophy of Bronson Aloott 
and the Transcendentalists/ ' Concord Idyl 
Renewed,' and 'The Closing Years of 
Alcott's Life.' Alcott once visited Eng- 
land, and Carlyle, to whom Alcott bore a 
letter of introduction from Emerson, was 
barely civil to him. It was not until his 
daughter, Louisa May Alcott, became a 
successful writer that the Alcotts lived in 
anything like comfort. 



Esme Stuart (otherwise Miss Leroy) has 
just written a new story entitled ' Claudea's 
Island,' which Messrs. Sampson Low will 
publish in the early autumn. The same 
writer has an interesting article in the 
current number of The Nineteenth Century 
on 'Charles Baudelaire and Edgar Poe: 
a Literary Affinity.' 



Messrs. Bentley and Son have in prepara- 
tion a farther volume of wanderings by 
Mr. E. Harrison Barker, author of 'Wan- 
derings by Southern Waters.' The new 
work will embrace a long reach of country 
extending from Auvergne to the Gironde, 
and will be especially descriptive of Peri- 
gord — a part of old Aquitaine rich in 
romantic associations, and not less in- 
timately connected with the long struggle 
between England and France in the Middle 
Ages., 



A novelty in the shape of six little books, 
to be issued under the general title ' Stories 
from Scribner, 9 is announced for the holi- 
day season by Messrs. Sampson Low, Mars- 
ton, and Co. The purpose of this series is 
to gather together some of the best and most 
entertaining short stories written for Scrib- 
%sr*s Magazine during the past few years, 
and to preserve them in dainty volumes — 
size super royal 32mo, printed on parchment 
paper— grouped under attractive subjects 
and decorated with numerous illustrations. 
Three volumes will be published during 
August, under the titles, 'Stories from New 
York,' ' Stories of the Railway / and ' Stories 
of the South,' and containing contribu- 
tions by Thomas Nelson Page, Rebecca 
Harding Davis, Joel Chandler Harris, and 
other well-known writers. Three volumes, 
' Stories of the Sea,' ' Stories of Italy,' and 
' Stories of the Army,' will be issued later 
in the year. 



Some hitherto unpublished letters by 
John Ruskin will form the leading feature 
in the August number of The English 
Illustrated magazine. In the same number 
we are promised a complete story by George 
Gissing called ' Lou and Liz,' an account of 
4 Belvoir Castle,' by Her Grace the Duchess 
of Rutland, and some ' Cricketing Anec- 
dote*/ hj the Hon. R? Lyttelton, with 



illustrations from drawings by G. F. 
Watts, RJL 

Two important memoirs are promised in 
the autumn. Rev. Dr. Wright, who has 
been engaged for many years collecting 
material concerning the Bronte family in 
Ireland, is writing a memorial of that family, 
based upon unpublished documents. Mr. 
Dykes Campbell is revising the memoir 
prefixed to his edition of Coleridge's poetry 
with a view to its appearance as a separate 
work. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will pub- 
lish the latter volume. 



Mr. J. M. Barrie has probably suffered 
much from transatlantic methods of 
literary appropriation. The amende honor- 
able, however, sometimes comes in an in- 
direct way, and it is cheering to learn from 
the Dumfries Standard that, after Mr. 
Barrie had distributed the prizes at the 
Academy there, he received a message 
from an American newspaper offering him 
£100 for a description of the day's pro- 
ceedings. The article was to run to five 
thousand words to be written by Mr. 
Barrie himself. 



Scotland continues to show activity and 
enterprise in the magazine and journalistic 
world. The latest venture is The Cairngorm 
Club Journal, an illustrated magazine 
which is to be published in Aberdeen m the 
special interests of hill-climbers. In the 
first number there is an airy, gossipy 
article entitled, ' Some Stray Thoughts on 
Mountain Climbing,' by Dr. James Bryce, 
MP. It is announced that a society paper 
on the lines of Truth, but devoted more 
particularly to Scotland, is about to bs 
floated in Glasgow. Under Mr. Bahrillie's 
editorship the new Glasgow Echo makes 
steady progress. Mr. W. 1). Ross, late of 
The Scottish Leader, has just been ap- 
pointed manager for Black and White. 



To his volume on ' Highland Mary,' the 
preparation of which we recently announced, 
Mr. John D. Ross will add a work of a 
kindred nature, which he proposes to call 
' The Bums' Scrap-Book.' In this volume 
will be gathered together much of the best 
criticism of Burns that has appeared, in- 
cluding, we understand, the now forgotten 
review of the poet's works by Henry 
Mackenzie, the author of 'The Man of 
Feeling.' This review, which was printed 
in The Lounger, in December, 1786, was the 
first critique on the poems that appeared. 
The heading is curious — ' Surprising 
Effects of Original Genius Exemplified in 
the Poetical Productions of Robert Burns, 
an Ayrshire Ploughman.' Burns had not 
met Mackenzie at this time, but they soon 
became great friends. 



Miss Charlotte Mary Yonge, the author 
of 'The Heir of Redclvffe' and a vast 
array of other novels, will be seventy on 
August 11. Her friends and admirers, anxious 
to mark the occasion by presenting a suitable 
gift, are asking? those who have enjoyed 
reading her books to append their signa- 
tures to a statement to that effect, and to 
subscribe one shilling or less. The sheets 
of signatures from all parts of the world 
will be bound and presented, with a testi- 
monial, on the day in question. 



Mr. Charles Welch, librarian to the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, is preparing 



a modern history of London. His purpose 
is to describe the municipal and social pro- 
gress of the last 150 years, giving a history 
of the City from the accession of George 
III. to the present time, illustrated by 
views of London as it now exists side by 
side with the views of London of Dr. John- 
son's day. The book promises to be more 
than usually interesting. 



A writer in The Library Journal, the 
official organ of the American Library 
Association, suggests that a comparative 
statement of the health of men and women 
librarians would be useful in considering 
the employment of women in libraries. It 
seems that in at least one library in America 
the women are absent three times as much 
as the men through illness. That fact 
notwithstanding, a lady has been elected 
as State Librarian of Indianna, and two 
others have been elected to the same 
position at Sioux City and Milwaukee. 



'The New House-Master,' a serial just 
begun in Boys, is by Mr. Charles Edwards. 



Mr. Justin McCarthy's serial ' Red Dia- 
monds ' having come to an end in The 
Family Circle, a new serial story, ' Golden 
Fetters,' by Jennie Perrett, will be begun 
in the issue for July 18. 



In a few days Messrs. Jarvis and Foster, 
Bangor, will publish ' The Welsh Church 
and Welsh Nationality,' bjr Rev. David 
Jones, BJL, rector of Menai Bridge, and 
editor of ' Wales and the Welsh Church.' It 
will contain the opinions of upwards of 
fifty distinguished churchmen, both lay and 
clerical, of the last four hundred years, 
respecting the Anglicising policy and its 
effect upon the church in Wales. 



Messrs. F. Y. White and Co. will publish 
immediately new editions, each in one 
volume, of ' Only a Horse-dealer ' and ' The 
Freaks of Lady Fortune ' by Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn and May Crommelm respectively ; 
also a new novel entitled 'A Mad Prank,' 
by the author of ' Molly Bawn,' in paper 
oovers. 



The new novel by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, author of ' The Gates Ajar,' is en- 
titled ' Donald Marcy ' and is published tbis 
week in a single volume by Mr. Heinemann. 



The satirical brochure, 'In Darkest 
Ecclesiastical England,' briefly noticed in 
our last issue, although published anony- 
mously for reasons that may easily be 
understood, is the work, we are informed, 
of a clergyman of the Church of England. 
The author does not regard the cartoons in 
which the Premier is so prominent as in 
any way offensive to that statesman. 



Mr. John Littlejohns, of Fern dale, has 
written a novel entitled ' England against 
the World.' It is described as intended to 
advocate Conservative principles, and to 
show that, in spite of an illustrious states- 
man's opinion that she ' stands in need of 
discipline,' England has done very well so 
far. 



The widow of Professor Minto has been 
awarded a pension of £75 per annum oat 
of the Civil List. Mrs. Frances Trollope, 
widow ot ^ti^fefTroUope, tf- 
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Wolstenholme, and Mrs. Annie Rogers 
have each been given an allowance of £60. 



Dr. Grant Bey, of Cairo, is said to have 
reported to Sir William Geddes, Principal 
of Aberdeen University, the discovery at 
Alexandria of the tombs of Alexander the 
Great and of Cleopatra, with several 
chambers full of rolls and parchments, 
that is, a library of ancient books. Further 
details will be awaited before much faith is 
given to the report. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, who has been 
indisposed for the past fortnight, left town 
on Monday for a country resort for change 
of air. Sir Charles goes to Germany next 
month to have an operation for cataract 
performed on his left eye. In consequence 
of this the publication of his autobio- 
graphy will be somewhat delayed. He 
has, however, been able to superintend 
the arrangements for the new Library of 
Ireland, the work of which has gone on 
without intermission. 



Mr. Standish O'Grady's forthcoming 
volume of Btories of Elizabethan Ireland 
will contain a number of chronicles, narra- 
tives, and miscellaneous details gleaned 
from State papers, as well as little known 
or out-of-the-way sources. All the facts 
will be well authenticated, and the book, 
apart from its literary interest, will be 
valuable for its pictures and sidelights on 
the period, a vivid and tumultuous one in 
Ireland. The book is the result of patient 
and extensive research, and will furnish 
striking material for further work — that of 
the ballad writer or the historical novelist. 



Messrs. MoClure and Co. publish this 
week a new book by Mr. W. L. Alden, 
author of 'A Lost Soul.' It is entitled 
' Told by the Colonel,' and consists of 
papers that have appeared in The Idler. 

We are glad to hear that the new edi- 
tions of both Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 
txra's volumes of poems, 4 Swallow Flights • 
and * In the Garden of Dreams ' (reviewed 
recently in these columns) are entirely 
exhausted. Another issue is in course of 
preparation by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 
and will shortly be ready. 

Mr. Robert Barr will contribute to the 
August number of LvppvixcotVs Magazine a 
complete novel, entitled 4 In the Midst of 
Alarms.' 

We hear that Miss Graham R. Tomson, 
the editor of Sylvia'* Journal, has secured a 
new serial story by Miss Jane Barlow, the 
author of * Irish Idylls,' for her magazine. 
It is to be called ' jfeerrigan's Quality,' and 
will be commenced shortly. The illustra- 
tions, which will be numerous, are to be by 
Mr. R. Aiming Bell. 

Poetasters ! read this : 

The youth who dabbles in verse generally 
deceives himself. Young pretender ! if you 
have to seek poetic phrase and rhyme, stop ! 
The tripod of the ancient oracle was not 
worked by a pump. But if the Muse seeks 
you, follows you, haunts you, you will not 
stop ; you cannot. 

So says Mr. Francis H. Underwood in ' The 
Poet and Man,' a small book of recollec- 
tions and appreciations of James Russell 



Lowell, just published at Boston, U.S.A., 
by Messrs. Lee and Shepard. 

Mr. Underwood enjoyed the acquaintance 
of Lowell for thirty years, and ventures, 
among other things, to describe his reli- 
gious opinions — always a difficult and deli- 
cate matter, but more than usually so when 
the subject is a poet. It has been supposed 
that Lowell had Unitarian sympathies. Mr. 
Underwood remembers that ' in his young 
manhood he used to mention, with evident 
satisfaction, that his father had never called 
himself a Unitarian,' while, on the other 
hand, he * never heard him [James Russell 
Lowell} utter a word upon the doctrine of 
the Trinity; it was only inferred from 
various circumstances that he sympathised 
with his father's [Congregational] views.' 
Further, says Mr. Underwood : 

There was nsver an irreligious tone in his 
conversation, but he seldom went to church 
until he reached middle age ; and when he 
went it was generally with his wife to the 
Episcopal service. 

But, after all, does it matter very much in 
these days how we label him P 



The Rev. Thomas Hornby, who was for 
more than forty years vicar of Walton-on- 
the-Hill, Lancashire, and died in 1890, had 
for many years been accustomed to copy out 
in his interleavedGreek Testaments passages, 
met with in the course of extensive reading, 
which ,in his view, illustrated or explained 
the Greek text. While the older theologians 
were, of course, placed under contribution, 
the writings of his contemporaries were also 
carefully studied. The collection was made 
with no thought of future publication, but 
after his death his friends felt that the 
results of such systematic and judiciously 
directed labour might well be utilised for 
the benefit of other minds. The MSS. were 
to .that end placed in the hands of 
Mr. Joseph Pullibank, for fifteen years 
an intimate friend of Mr. Hornby's, who, 
after obtaining the necessary sanction 
where laws of copyright interfered, has 
arranged the notes he found most 
worthy of preservation in two octavo 
volumes of 500 pages each. These have 
been issued by Mr. Edward Ho wells, Church- 
street, Liverpool, under the title ' G 1 eanings 
in Many Fields.' The first volume is de- 
voted to the Four Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the second to the 
remainder of the New Testament. The 
contents of the volumes are very creditably 
indexed. 

A delightful volume, with the quaint and 
characteristic title 'The Secret Common- 
wealth of Elves, Fauns, and Fairies: a 
Study in Folklore and Psychical Research. 
The Text by Robert Kirk, M. A., Minister 
of Aberfoyle, A.D. 1691. The Comment by 
Andrew Lang, M.A. A.D., 1893,' has been 
added to the Bibliotheque de Carabas 
(David Nutt). That the commentator is 
thoroughly in his element goes without 
saying, and all we need add here is that he 
has ' dropped into verse ' with a ' Dedication 
to Robert Louis Stevenson ' and ' The Fairy 
Minister,' the latter based on the tradition 
that worthy Robert Kirk, who wrote this 
4 kind of metaphysic of the Fairy World,' 
never really died, but was carried a captive 
into Fairyland. He reappeared once, and 
if Grahame of Duchray, to whom was 
confided tbe duty of throwing his ctfrk 



over the head of the appearance, had not 
lost his nerve, might have been restored to 
society, in which case, as Mr. Lang droDy 
observes, matter of much importance might 
have been added to his treatise. 



The third volume has just appeared of the 
dainty edition of Florio's translation of 
Montaigne, with Mr. Saintsbnry's Introduc- 
tion, forming part of the series of the Tudor 
Translations, which is now being issued 
under the editorship of Mr. W. E. Henley, 
and published by Mr. David Nutt. It con- 
tains some of the most. characteristic of the 
essays — the famous one to wit 'Of Three 
Commerces and Societies,' the rambling but 
delightful chapter on 'Coaches/ and the 
extraordinary disquisition ' Upon some 
verses of Virgil,' which is strictly not 
Virginibus puerisque. This third book is 
emphatically an old man's gossip. It needs 
that a reader should have got at least within 
sight of the fifties to taste its full flavour. 
It may be reckoned as one of the compensa- 
tions of old age 4 to be able fully to appre- 
ciate it. 

Messrs. J. Baker and Son will shortly 

Publish a volume entitled ' New Studies in 
'ennyson,' including a Commentary on 
Maud, by Mr. Morton Luce, late assistant 
lecturer on English Literature at University 
College, Bristol 

Under the title ' Our Country 9 Mr. Elliot 
Stock will issue immediately a volume con- 
taining forty biographical sketches, with 
portraits of imminent men of Northamp- 
tonshire. The literary part of the book is 
by Mr. W. Ryland D. Adkins and the por- 
traits by M. B. Shoosmith. 

Messrs. James Blackwood will publish 
shortly 'James Ingleton; the History of a 
Social State. A.D. 2000,' by Mr. Dick ; ' A 
Man of Mystery,' by Mrs. Haroonrt-Roe ; 
and ' Lady Glenroy ; or, The Mystery in 
the Moonlight,' by Geo. McKeand, Author 
of 'The Maid of Fleet' 



Mr. G. Milner's 'Country Pleasures,' 
which was first published in 1881, has just 
gone into its third edition. Except for a 
few corrections the book remains an un- 
altered record of the impressions and moodi 
experienced by the writer in studying the 
common aspects of nature. To facilitate 
its use as a year-book of rural seasons the 
work is divided into months and weeks, and 
numerous passages of literature associated 
with particular phases of country life are 
inserted as they were connected in the 
author's mind with the things described. 

A writer in Harper's Bazar wants to 
know what would happen if ' Michael Field ' 
were made poet-laureate. In that case, it is 
said, the post would go to ' two women — 
that unnamed aunt and niece who jointly 
hide themselves under the masculine title 
of " Michael Field." ' According to ' Hazell ' 
she is Miss (not the Misses) Bradley. 



'Rosneath: Past and Present' is the 
title of a forthcoming work by William 
Charles Maughan, Author of ' The Alps of 
Arabia.' It will contain an original poem 
by the Marquis of Lome, and will have 
illustrations by Mr. Alex. M'Gibbon. The 
connection of the Argyll family with the 
district wijl be given, besides accounts of 
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the old church of Rosneath and its minis- 
ters, the Story family, the Ancient Stones, 
Ac. Mr. Maughan has resided over twenty 
years in Rosneath, and has taken his facts 
and traditions from old residents in the 
Peninsula who have long passed awav. Mr. 
Alexander Gardner will publish the book. 



Mr. Henry F. Buller's story ' Kingsmead ' 
is published in three volumes this week by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett 



Among the numerous poems evoked by 
the recent calamity to our fleet, we like 
the brief one that follows, which furnished 
the subject of a striking picture in last 
week's Queen : 

England expects that every man 

Who wears the glory of her name, 
Shall do the little that he can 
To hold from Fate her hoard of fame. 

He perished — so the world may know 
That peril pales not English pride, 

Nor loss can lay our England low, 
While die her sons as Tryon died. 

It is signed ' Douglas Bladen.' 



The title of Mr. Norman Lockyer's forth- 
coming work is ' The Dawn of Astronomy,' 
not as incorrectly announced last week. 



Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. will shortly 
publish a new book by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
called ' The Book of Good Counsels/ It 
will appear in a new and rich style of bind- 
ing, with allegorical designs. 



The Chamber of Commerce Journal has 
now been transformed into a sixpenny 
weekly, and will in future be known by its 
shorter title Commerce. If the appearance 
of its first number goes for anything, it 
should certainly flourish. 



The Paternoster Press announces a work 
entitled 4 Church and Dissent,' by the Rev. 
Richard Free, 6 J). It consists of lectures 
delivered by Mr. Free at St Michael's 
Mission Church, North Kensington. 



The reviewer in the Reicht-MedicinaU 
Anzeiger of Dr. Densmore's ' How Nature 
Cures ' thinks that scarcely sufficient 
justice is done by Dr. Densmore to the 
work of Father Kneipp, the reformer of 
the water cure, and the direct successor of 
the late Dr. Johann Sigismund Hahn. 
4 One cannot, however, expect a foreigner 
to understand the history of German 
hydropathy,' he quaintly says, by way of 
apology. Even with this failing he de- 
clares it to be 'a remarkable book, which 
from the first to the last line is interesting, 
and will be much talked about.' 



Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. have com- 
menced a serial issue of a handsome quarto 
edition of Malory's ' Le Morte D' Arthur 'with 
designs by Aubrey Beardsley. The designs 
eonsist of borders, initials, chapter head- 
ings, tail pieces, and full-page drawings. 
An introduction by Professor Rhys and a 
photogravure frontispiece are promised 
with Part "VX, the conclusion of Vol. I. 



Under the title of 'The Same Lord/ Mr. 



Edward C. Millard has written an account 
of the mission tour of the Rev. George C. 
Grubb, MJL, and his partv in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, which is 
intended as a continuation of the former 
record of his work entitled 'What Hath 
God Wrought.' Mr. Grubb is an evangel- 
ist of the Church of Ireland. The pub- 
lishers are Messrs. E. Marlborough and Co. 



Messrs. Hutchinson inform us that the 
first edition of 13,000 copies of Annie S. 
Swan's new story, 4 Homespun,' has been 
oversold before publication. A second 
edition will be ready in about a fortnight. 



NOTES ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Mb. J ios Rhoadss, whose new volume of 
poems is reviewed in another column, has 
hitherto been occupied as a master, first at 
Haileybury and afterwards at Sherborne. 
Mr. Rhoades was educated at Rugby, where 
he gained the Prize Poem, and subsequently 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
followed up his school success by winning 
the gold medal for English verse, his sub- 
ject, if our memory serves us aright, being 
the death of the Prince Consort. In 1870 
he published his first volume of poems, and 
a few years later ' Timoleon,' a dramatic 
poem of considerable power. Mr. Rhoades 
went to Sherborne in 1880, and there 
gave himself to the encouragement 
of the study of English literature. He 
started a Shakespeare Society among the 
boys, and took great interest in the school 
magazine, where many of the poems, now 
collected in the 'Teresa ' volume, first ap- 
peared. In 1882 he published his translation 
of the Georgics, and five years later appeared 
Dux Redux, a comedy which was first 
performed at a matinee at the Novelty 
Theatre, the author representing the prin- 
cipal character. Mr. Rhoades has now retired 
from the busier lif e of educational d has taken 
a house near Reading. It may be of inter- 
est to state that many of the school songs 
which he wrote at Sherborne were set to 
music by Mr. Louis N. Parker, the author 
of 4 David,' who was also, until some two 
years ago, among the Sherborne masters. 



Mr. John James Piatt, the American 
poet, recentlv appointed United States Con- 
sul at Dublin, has been paying a visit to 
London this week, accompanied by Mrs. 
Piatt, also well known in the world of 
poetry. Mr. Piatt was born at Milton, 
Indiana, in 1835. As a young man he 
began contributing poems to the Louisville 
Journal, and became confidential secretary 
to George D. Prentice and a writer to the 
paper. In 1860 he issued, with Mr. W. D. 
Howells, the ' Poems of Two Friends.' 
'The Nests at Washington, and Other 
Poems,'by Mrs. Piatt and himself, appeared 
in 1864. He became enrolling clerk of the 
House of Representatives in 1870, and in 
the folio fring year its librarian. He was 
appointed UJ3. Consul at Cork in 1882, 
remaiiiingthrough two changes of adminis- 
tration. Besides the volumes already men- 
tioned, he has written ' Poems in Sunshine 
and Firelight ' (1866), ' Western Windows 
and Other Poems ' (1869), ' Landmarks and 



Other Poems ' (1871), * Poems of House and 
Home' (1879), 'Idylls and Lyrics of the 
Ohio Valley' (1884 and 1888), 'At the 
Holy Well' (1887), and edited the ' Union 
of American Poetry and Art' (1880-81). 
Mr. Sladen, in his 'Younger American 
Poets,' wrote of Mr. Piatt : 4 It has been 
said that America will never produce a 
national poet till she produces one inspired 
by the axe. In this class of poetry no 

Jounger American has higher claims than 
ohn James Piatt. He is essentially the 
farmer-poet — he who has been most suc- 
cessful in capturing the spirit of beauty in 
the clearing, the furrow, and the harvest- 
field. There is a fine simplicity in 
Piatt's Illinois and Ohio poems, as dig- 
nified and interesting as it is simple.' 



Mrs. Sarah Morgan (Bryan) Piatt was 
born in Lexington, Kentucky, in 1836, a 
granddaughter of Morgan Bryan, one of 
the settlers of Kentucky. She attended 
the Henry Female College at Newcastle, 
Kentucky. She received early encourage- 
ment in her literary efforts from George 
D. Prentice and Fitz Greene Halleck. Her 
first poems were published in the Louisville 
Journal She married Mr. Piatt in 1861. 
Mr. Stedman, in his ' Poets of America,' 
sums up Mrs. Piatt thus : ' Our best-known 
Western poetess, Mrs. Piatt, though often 
obscure, has traits resembling those of Miss 
Rossetti — a vivid consciousness of the 
mystery of life and death, a conjuring 
indirectness of style, and a gift, which she 
shares with Mrs. JDodge, of seeing into the 
hearts of children.' 



The lady who writes under the pseu- 
donym of ' John Oliver Hobbes ' is known 
among her friends as Mrs. Craigie. 
Judging by her portrait — reproduced in 
The Woman's Herald of June 29— she is a 
woman of great intellectual force, an esti- 
mate borne out by her works. These are : 
'Some Emotions and a Moral,' 'The 
Sinner's Comedy,' and 'A Study in 
Temptations.' The last was reviewed in 
these columns on March 10 of the present 
year, and ran into a second edition a few 
weeks after its first appearance. 



THE * BOEDER ' WAVEELET. 



Thh two latest issues of the 'Border 'Edi- 
tion of the Waverley Novels are of the best. 
They include two of the finest of the novels* 
and are among the most worthily illustrated. 
Gordon Browne — than whom none is better 
able to do justice to the subject — contributes 
ten drawings to ' The Monastery/ etched by 
varims hands, while * Ivanhoe ' is illustrated 
by twelve admirable etchings by Ad. Lalauze. 
In his introduction to ' Ivanhoe ' Mr. Andrew 
Lang, the editor, refers to the sad circum- 
stances in which the work was published. 
The author himself was suffering from 
painful maladies, his mother was dying, and 
an uncle and an aunt had just died within two 
days of each other. Mr. John C. Nimmo is 
the publisher of this delightful edition of 
Scott. It is to be completed in forty-eight 
volumes, of which the present issues are 
the sixteenth to the nineteenth. (6s. per 
volume.) Di 
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LONDON CITY SUBURBS.* 



Solomon might have been thinking of 
Mr. Fitzgerald when he emitted his 
much-quoted remark : * Of the making of 
many books there is no end. 1 We are 
indebted to him for more books of 
delightful gossip than to any one except 
Mr. Edward Walford. London City 
Suburbs is not a book of reference ; it 
is a charming drawing-room table book, 
sumptuously illustrated. But none the 
less it gives one a capital impression of 
the neglected oases of greater London, 
and a deal of palatable information 
about the Jonah's-gourd-growth of the 
greatest city the world and time have 
produced : 

Bates of the Lonton Suturbs. 

In a map issued sixty years since Brompton, 
Chelsea, Pimlico, and Knightsbridge 
were comparatively uncovered by streets; 
Kensington, VauxhaU, and Sonthwark were 
open to Deptford. Poplar or the Isle of Dogs 
was a comparative blank; so were Bethnal 
Green, Hackney, Islington, Camden and 
Kentish Towns. Islington, Pentonville, 
Hackney, Bethnal Green, were each crossed 
by a road or street, while Paddington and 
Bayswater offered stretches of territory with 
bat few houses and fewer streets. In south 
London in 1833 the only portion that was 
laid out in streets and houses and might be 
considered ' town ' was the portion comprised 
within the curve of the river, and bounded 
by a line drawn from Lambeth Palace 
by Newington, and ending at Bermondsey. 
Outside this * pale,' as we might call it, all lay 
open. Beginning where Battersea Park now 
is, we find a great waste, formerly known as 
Battersea Fields, where ' the Duke ' fought a 
political duel without being interrupted, and 
whither he rode out as to the country. We 
pass by ' Nine Elms/ leaving the VauxhaU 
Gardens on our left. Between the gardens 
And Lambeth Palace was an open tract, which 
spread away to Newington Butts and Ken* 
nington, whose 'common' was then un- 
enclosed. Another tract, comprising Wal- 
worth and Rotherhithe, led on to Deptford and 
Greenwich. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is full of enthusiasm 
about Clapham, its common and old 
houses, and wholesome breezes— in 
fact, I almost suspect him of making 
it his Brighton ; he makes my mouth 
water with his very piquant row of 

Queen Ann% Mansions 

which are really picturesque and effective, 
from their mellowed red tint, well rusted 
over, carved doorways, twisted iron-wort:, 
and old gardens. These houses date from the 
year 1713, and some two or three, it is said, 
were the work of Sir C. Wren. 

These are Mos. 13 and 16. We may note 
the antique grace, almost foreign, with which 
the enslosure in front is laid out, forming a 
' forecourt ' or little enclosure, with a kind 
of terrace. In the ironwork of the gates, 
simple as it is, there is a delicate touch ; wit- 
ness a specimen or two of twisted work, with 
a helmet and shield. The little gardens in 
front have a sort of Dutch grace, and in those 
behind there is a luxuriance and wildness that 
is extraordinary. 



* 'London City Suburbs.' By Percy Fitzgerald. 
DUustrateab/ W, Luker, jun, (Leadenlull PrtM. 42a) 



Next we have a glimpse of 
The Ave Qt Stuece. 

The formal rebuilding of London may be 
said to have seriously set in some forty years 
ago, at the close of the Exhibition of 1861, 
when the great tract by Cromwell-road was 
laid out and covered with terraces and houses. 
At this time also were introduced what were 
called Gardens as being more modest and less 
pretentious than the regular Square. . . . 
The lavish use of compo and plaster to hide 
the shabby brick underneath was inherited 
from Nash, and the glories of Regent- street. 

The foreigner may feel dazzled by 
A Few London Statistics. 

It contains some five million of inhabi- 
tants, increased every year by over fifty 
thousand souls. The value of its houses, 
property, Ac, is rated at some thirty millions 
of pounds annually, and its trade, import and 
export, at two hundred millions. Nearly 
seven hundred thousand houses and buildings 
are spread over some seven hundred square 
miles, and there are— and this is truly 
astonishing— three thousand miles of streets. 
Four millions of sheep and nine millions of 
poultry and game are consumed in the year. 

As an example of a different style in 
our author, I may quote his description 
of an old church taken in hand by the 
pretentious Duke of Chandos, who was 
Paymaster to the Forces, and made so 
large a fortune out of cheating the 
heroes of Blenheim and Malplaquet of 
their supplies, and lost it all by his ex- 
travagant expenditure over 'Canons 9 
(his country seat, not ordnance) : 
The Parish Church of 'Canons.' 

Entering it we ana dazzled by elaborate 
paintings on the ceilings and walls — the 
work, we are assured, of the great mural 
artist, Laguerre. and others. There are 
lavish carvings finely wrought, and said to 
be the work of the eternal (and Briarean) 
Grinling. More interesting still, the organ 
is pointed out as the one on which Handel 
performed for three years. Nay, he had here 
directed a choir of 120 performers every 
Sunday, and which was on the scale of a 
Chapel Royal. There are grand monuments, 
the figures of life size ; there is gilding and 
rich decoration everywhere. What is the 
secret, it will be asked, of this mysterious 
church P But there is more to come. In the 
churchyard is the memorial to one, W. 
Powell, who is described as the original 
' Harmonious Blacksmith.' And there was a 
tradition that a horse-shoeing forge in the 
village was the 'very identical one' where 
the great German heard the musical strokes. 
This was to be expected, the demand creating 
the supply. Some ten or twelve years ago 
the actual anvil (P) was sold by auction in 
London. And again it will be asked, what 
place is this P It was the Parish Church of 
' Canons,' and the story is a curious one. 

Mr. Fitzgerald crusades in the con- 
ventional manner against 'Queen 
Anne ' architecture and 4 jerry ' build- 
ing, and lifts up his voice in justifiable 
indignation against ' Bumbledom's ' 
demolitions — such as that of the old 
Lauderdale House in the park pre- 
sented to North London by Sir Sidney 
Waterlow. Taking his book as a whole, 
I think he is to be congratulated on a 
very judicious and attractive sampling 
of a subject too unwieldy to be handled 
more completely in a gift-book. 

PoUCftiAB SliADBN. 



A CRICKETER'S BOOK.* 



A truly delightful book is John Nyren's 
The Young Cricketer's Tutor, and de- 
lightful above all is that portion of it 
which is entitled ' Cricketers of my own 
time.' They were mighty men who 
flourished at Hambledon in the latter 
part of the last century, under the cap. 
taincv of old Bichard Nyren, and how 
excellently fitted his son was to sing 
the praises of these heroes and their 
rivals may best be judged by a quotation: 
UncemiMon Talent. 
Upon coming to the old batters of our club, 
the name of John Small, the elder, shines among 
them in all the lustre of a star of the first 
magnitude. His merits have already been re- 
corded in a separate publication, which every 
zealous brother of the pastime has probably 
read. I need, therefore, only subscribe my 
testimony to his uncommon talent, shortly 
summing up his chief excellencies. He was 
the best short runner of his day, and indeed 
I believe him to have been the first who 
turned the short hits to account. His decision 
was as prompt as his eye was accurate in cal- 
culating a short run. Add to the value of 
his accomplishment as a batter, he was an 
admirable fieldsman, always playing middle 
wicket ; and so correct was his judgment of 
the game, that old Nyren would appeal to him 
when a point of law was being debated. Small 
was a remarkably well-made and well-knit 
man, of honest expression, and as active as a 
hare. 

He was a good fiddler, and taught himself 
the double bass. The Duke of Dorset having 
been informed of his musical talent, sent him 
as a present a handsome violin, and paid the 
carnage. Small, like a true and simple- 
hearted Englishman, returned the compli- 
ment, by sending his Grace two bats and balls, 
sdaopaying the carriage. We may be sure that 
on both hands the presents were choice of 
their kind. Upon one occasion he turned his 
Orphean accomplishment to good account. 
Having to cross two or three fields on his way 
to a musical party, a vicious bull made at him ; 
when our hero, with the characteristic cool- 
ness and presence of mind of a good cricketer, 
began playing upon bis bass, to the admiration 
and perfect satisfaction of the mischievous 
beast. 

It is small wonder that John Nyren's 

Suaint phrases and vigorous style on 
ae one hand, and, on the other, his 
keen sportsmanlike discussions of the 
niceties of his favourite game, have 
filled his editor with an admiration of 
the most unbounded sort. Mr. Whib- 
ley*B Introduction would, we think, 
have gained could he have absolutely 
forgotten that art and literature exist 
to divert the superficial mind from 
cricket. Is not, for instance, the sug- 
gestion that were Nyren a critic 'he 
would cling to Claude, despite the 
gaudy triumphs of the modern school ' 
a somewhat exotic and hazardous 
quip ? But these playful extravagances 
are more than atoned for by the vivacity 
with which Nyren's excellences as a 
teacher and a writer, with unusual 
powers of ' sane criticism and vivid por- 

• The Young Cricketer 1 * Tutor. By John Nyrecj 
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traiture,' are appraised and applauded. 
Besides very ingeniously skimming the 
cream of Nyren's book, Mr. Whibley 
sets oat lucidly the differences between 
the cricket of those days and our own, 
and makes out a good case for believing 
that the great John, could he revisit 
the upper earth, would be astonished 
rather than sorrowful, and would him- 
self admit that his prophecies of decay, 
should round- arm bowling be legalised, 
were unwarranted. Most of Nyren's 
criticisms, Mr. Whibley avers, are ap- 
plicable to the modern style, despite the 
need of remembering the changed con- 
ditions of the game. To compare them 
with the instructions and advice given 
by the distinguished contributors to the 
4 Badminton Library 'volume on cricket, 
is a task we cannot enter upon here. 
Suffice it to say that, were all John 
Nyren's views and suggestions utter 
anachronisms, the earnestness of the 
man and the freshness of his comments 
would fully entitle his book to a 
place on the bookshelves of lovers of 
literature, as well as on those of zealous 
brethren of the pastime. 



HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS.* 



One of the best innovations in modern 
methods of teaching history is to send the 
student, at an early stage of his studies, to 
the original documents themselves, thus 
enabling him to acquire his knowledge at 
first hand, and free from that element of 
distortion necessarily inherent in every 
modern presentment of distant times. 
Stubbs's 4 Select Charters ' and Gardiner's 
4 Constitutional Documents of the Puritan 
Revolution* are models of what a work of 
this kind should be. In the volume before 
us Mr. Ernest F. Henderson has edited a 
selection of Historical Document* of the 
Middle Aget on a somewhat similar plan. 
Mi\ Henderson is not, like the Bishop of 
Chester and Mr.Gardiner, a complete master 
of his period ; he does not pretend to speak 
with authority on the bearing of the docu- 
ments with which he presents us, and their 
place in history. Indeed, the range he 
covers is so wide that to treat these docu- 
ments according to the method of Stubbs 
and Gardiner would be a task of no ordi- 
nary difficulty. The scope of the work 
will be best illustrated by mentioning 
some of the contents. The Dialogue con- 
cerning the Exchequer, and the Modus 
Tenendi Parliamentum, are only trans- 
lations of which the original Latin 
will be found in Stubbs. The Statute 
of Labourers has a more present in- 
terest, with its power to employers 
compulsorily to engage any one out of 
work at a fixed salary; its directions to 
butchers and bakers to sell their victuals at 

• Selact Historical Documanta of the Middle Agao. 
Translated and Edited by Erneat F. Henderson. 
(George Bell and Son. 5s.) 



a reasonable price, so that they have mode- 
rate gains, not excessive ; and its prohibi- 
tion under pain of imprisonment against 
giving anything under colour of piety or 
alms to such as can very well labour, and 
cherishing them in their sloth, that thus 
they maybe compelled to labour for the 
necessaries of life. 

The Salic Law, the Capitulary of Char- 
lemagne, and the Golden Bull are all docu- 
ments of great interest, the two latter illus- 
trating the history of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The third division of the book is 
devoted to the Church, and begins with the 
Rule of St. Benedict, a document which 
gives a better insight into the spirit of 
monasticism than any amount of modern 
writing. The Formulas Liturgies? in use 
at Ordeals are exceedingly curious, and no 
less interesting from a legal than an eccle- 
siastical point of view. The fourth part 
of the book, entitled 'Church and State,' 
contains the chief documents put forward 
on each side in the great war of investi- 
tures waged between the Empire and the 
Papacy. This selection winds up with the 
famous Bulls ' Cleriois Laioos ' and ' Unam 
Sanctam,' the latter in which the temporal 
claims of the Papacy may be said to have 
reached their highest point. The work of 
translation appears to be satisfactorily done, 
but the volume would have been increased 
as much in value as in bulk by printing the 
original Latin on the opposite page. 



BEN JONSON.* 

We had begun bo think that we had seen 
the end of the 'Mermaid' series of Old 
English dramatists. It is a pleasant sur- 
prise to find we were mistaken. No better 
reappearance could have been made than 
with Ben Jonson, whose selected plays are 
to fill three volumes. The first contains 
Every Man in His Humour, Every Man 
out of Hie Humour, and The Poetaster, 
The two former are the plays with which 
' Rare Ben ' established his reputation, and 
the last is his unmerciful satire on his 
critics and rivals. In spite of his great 
name, it is questionable if Ben Jonson is 
much read even by professed students of 
English literature. The causes are not far 
to seek. He has immense force of satiret 
but it is for the most part expended on the 
fashionable follies and vices of his day. 
His plays are galleries of portraits from the 
life of courtiers, fops, swaggering bullies, 
tradesmen, Puritans, and adventurers of 
all descriptions, and as such they are indis- 
pensable to whoever would reconstruct the 
society of the period. The objects of most 
of the satire have long since been extinct, 
and the salt has necessarily lost most 

• Mermaid Seriea. The Best Plays of The Old 
Dramatists. Ben Jonson. Edited by Brtaftley Nichol- 
eon, M.D., with an Introduction by C. H. Harford. 
In Three Volumes. Vol. L (T. Fisher Unwin. 
2s. 



of its savour, though abundance stiU re- 
mains. Then the plays are overloaded 
with Ben's recollections of the classics, 
and he recollected nearly everything. 
This sometimes injures his originality, 
and to the general reader gives a 
tinge of heaviness to the plays. "Worst of 
all, Ben was weakest where his greatest 
contemporary, whom he named the ' Swan 
of Avon,' was strongest— in the construction 
of plot and the appeal to the deepest 
springs of pathos. Ben's plots almost 
invariably lose themselves, and in some 
cases, as in Cynthia f s Bevels, the various 
acts and scenes are a wild chaos of confused 
action, with absolutely no Ariadne's thread 
to lead one through the maze. 

When all this is said, enough is left to 
make the plays of the deepest interest to 
the careful student of genuine literary taste. 
Ben's vie comica has rarely been equalled 
even by Shakespeare, and his characters 
stand out in boldest profile, with the colour 
fresh upon them. The ' humours ' are often 
driven to the death, and this was one of 
Ben's weaknesses ; but they were the real 
affectations of the time, and it required no 
small courage to attack them so unmerci- 
fully in so servile an age, when the drama, 
tist could not be said to live, but rather 
starved by his wits. Whoever else dis- 
believed in Ben Jonson, he firmly believed 
in himself, and his arrogant claims in his 
prologues and epilogues did much to set his 
rivals and the critics against him. In the 
prologue to his very first play he says it is 
one such ' as other plays should be.' And, 
referring to the contemporary drama, he 
says it is a play — 

Where neither chorus wafts you o'er the 
seas; 

Nor creaking throne comet down, the boys to 
please; 

Nor nimble squib is seen, to make afeard 
The gentlewoman ; nor rolled bullet heard 
To say, it thunders ; nor tempestuous drum 
Bumbles, to tell you when the storm doth 
come; 

But deeds, and language, such as men do use; 
And persons, such as comedy would choose, 
When she would show an image of the times, 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes. 

It is likely enough that Shakespeare was 
among those who used the devices ridiculed, 
but too much has been made of the passage 
by representing it as aimed exclusively at 
Shakespeare, and as illustrative of Ben 
Jonson's ' envy ' of the man whom in his 
noblest eulogy he himself declares to have 
been 'Not for an age, but for all 
time.' Ben envied no man, for there was 
no man to whom he did not feel and assert 
himself to be equal, and none, perhaps, but 
Shakespeare whom he would have admitted 
to be in any way his superior. The new 
volume is a most welcome addition to the 
'Mermaid' Series, which has done much 
to revive the study of the robust play- 
writers of the English Golden Age. 
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A YEAR ON THE BROADS.* 



Mb. Emerson's name has for some time 
been familiar in the literature of our East 
Anglian waterways. Three or four costly 
volumes at least have enabled him to pour- 
tray in text and photogravures the dis- 
tinctive scenery of a part of the country 
which he knows at all seasons, but which 
holiday folk frequent chiefly in intervals 
from June to September. 

The book before us is a journal day by 
day of twelve months in a wherry, and little 
as we are disposed to envy the author his 
experiences, it is impossible to deny the 
attractiveness of his record. Nature has 
no truer lover than Mr. Emerson, and 
it is really remarkable how the chron- 
icling of the progress of the year in 
growing and perishing vegetation, and 
in the coming and going of the birds, 
becomes in his hands a story that 
carries one on from week to week 
without any nagging of interest. But 
then the telling of such a story is every- 
thing. In ordinary hands, as to the or- 
dinary eye, the nine months from October 
to March would be very dull indeed, and 
the particular winter here described, 1890-91, 
was in the Broad district particularly 
eevere. From the middle of December to 
the end of January the wherry was frozen 
up in the dreary waste of Oulton Broad, 
and even Mr. Emerson was obliged to get 
away for a month in town. We heartily 
recommend the book to the naturalist, and 
it will form a pleasing addition to the 
wherry library; but we are steadfastly 
purposed that nothing shall induce us, 
even when the hoped-for ship comes home, 
to spend a twelvemonth in the most com- 
fortable of houseboats on the Tare and 
Bure. W. 



TfARWICKSHIRE.f 



This is a capital little hook in size, descrip- 
tion, intent, and illustration. According to 
the views of the author, Warwickshire only 
lacks ooe thing to be the fairest county of 
them all. The lack is rather a large one, and 
it is the sea. When we remember the lovely 
land of South Warwickshire, the orchards 
among the Cotswold vales, that river of 
rivers — the Avon, we feel inclined to forgive 
this county for being in the midlands of Eng- 
land. There is beauty enough and to spare 
without the rough and tender utterance of 
the sea. Of coarse, Mr. Be ttes worth has not 
been able to devote much space to particular 
parts, but wbat words he gives are enthu- 
siastic words, and these he supplements by 
some very soft and, for the most part, accu- 
rate illustrations. Routes are suggested ; 
the mysteries of railways are unfolded ; an 
excellent map is appended, and there is a list 
of hotels and coffee taverns. Those coming 
from afar to spy out the natural glories of 
this leafy county cannot do better than trust 
to Mr. Bettesworth for a guide. His book is 
an excellent specimen of efficient cheapness. 
In this series Surrey and Kent have already 
been treated, and well treated, while other 
countiBs are destined to have guides on the 
same model. We wonder that a few thou- 
sands of the multitudes that yearly lavish 
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English money on the Continent do not stay 
at home, benefit their native land, buy these 
helpful little volumes, and learn something 
about the loveliness of the island in which 
they live. 



MB. F. W. MYERS'S ESSAYS.* 



' Whatevbb science does not tend to prove 
she in some sort tends to disprove.' Starting 
from this maxim, Mr. Myers endeavours to show 
that to achieve a really scientific treatment 
of the problem of man's survival after death 
the aid of the Experimental Psychologist must 
be invoked. The question which we can dis- 
cuss, and which, he thinks, we or our descend- 
ants may some day hope to answer, is whether 
or no there is 'evidence in the actual observed 
phenomena of automatism, apparitions, and 
the like, for a transcendental energy in living 
men, or for an influence emanating from 
personalities which have over-passed the 
tomb.' There is much goodness in the careful 
and reverent study of evidence brought for- 
ward to support such views as Mr. Myers 
holds of the interaction of material and spiri- 
tual worlds, but none the less Experimental 
Psychology is a weapon not to be trusted but 
in the keeping of wise people, and many of our 
readers, whose faith is rooted in a different 
soil, will find it hard to welcome their new 
ally with any warmth. Fortunately there are 
in this volume, which contains essays on 
' Charles Darwin and Agnosticism,' ' The Dis- 
enchantment of France,' ' Tennyson as 
Prophet/ 1 Modern Poets and Cosmic Law/ 
and ' Leopold Duke of Albany— In Memoriam/ 
many passages that are not primarily 
psychological, passages of great literary excel- 
lence, and that only an earnest thinker could 
have written. The last essay we have men- 
tioned is particularly graceful, courtly but 
not servile, full of grave and serious and yet 
not ' goody goody * thoughts on the position 
of a Prince in modern England. 



SOME * SHORT STOBY ' BOOKS. 



Stanhurst, by E. M. Alford (S. B. Barrett. 
Is.), gives a fairly true picture of family 
life, but shows some of the characters in a 
somewhat unkindly light. The author is 
especially hard on curates and spinsters of a 
certain age, whose little eccentricities have 
tempted her to caricature rather than to 
draw their portraits. 

The Girl in White, by A. Deir (Elliot Stock. 
88. 6d.), belongs to a series of short stories, 
original and dramatic in conception, but told 
in jerky paragraphs — by interjections and 
suggestions — which make the author's mean- 
ing sometimes difficult to follow. Still, 
allowing for the ruggedness of the story- 
teller's style, they are above the average in 
interest. 

Helen Brent, M.D. (Messrs. Gay and Bird. 
Is. 6d.), is a study of American life, in which 
the author, with the courage bred by Ibsen- 
ism, attacks a great social scandal. The 
question whether reformation is to be at- 
tained through the medium of novel-writing 
or play-acting is not our affair to discuss ; 
our business is with the story, which is deli- 
cately and well handled, and is calculated to 
raise, rather than lower, progressive woman- 
hood in the world's opinion. 

Mr. Mackenzie* $ Wedding, by Jane H. Jamie- 
son (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. Is.), is 
a prosaic tale of a man who made every one 
very uncomfortable for the sake of fulfilling 

* Science and a Future life, with other essays. By 
Frederic W. H. Myers. (Haomillaa and Co. 5s.) 



an odd vow, taken in consequence of his 
having once been jilted, that ' he would pro- 
pose and marry on the self-pame day without 
a creature knowing of it beforehand/ The 
hero of another story in the same volume. 
Colonel Elphinstone*s Wooing, is not much more 
tactful. In order to succeed to a fortune of 
ten thousand pounds left him on condition of 
his marryinflr on a certain day, the colonel, 
hating renewed acquaintance with a lady 
friend of earlier years, makes up his mind, 
though only a week remains to fulfil the con- 
ditions, not to lose his inheritance for lack 
of punctuality, so he concludes his wooing 
with a speed that is canny, but not romantic. 

Lucky Lines, by Jessie M. E. Saxby 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. Is.), is a 
tale of the Shetland Isles which, like the 
author's other stories, shows a happy apprecia- 
tion of peasant character and a charming 
sympathy with fisher folks' lives. A bag of 
gold and trinkets hooked up at sea leads to 

Sleasant consequences for the fisherman. If 
e had advertised the contents, there would 
have been nothing incredible in the plot, 
which is possible though far-fetched. But 
his happening to meet the very owners 
on a voyage from America to Australia 
is one of those coincidences which only 
occurs in a fiction-writer's brain, and 
hardly accords with the matter-of-fact aim* 
plicity of the rest of the story. 

A Player' s Tragedy, by H. Hamilton Fyfs 
(A. D. Innes and Co. Is.), is a tale founded on 
the theory common to many people that the 
mind of an actor becomes so familiarized with 
the character he represents that, placed in 
similar circumstances to his prototype, he 
would pursue the same line of action, no 
matter how alien to his orginal nature. The 
hero takes the part of a Bussian spy, in love 
with the daughter of a Nihilist, but distrusted 
and hunted down, both by the friends of his 
sweetheart and the agents of the secret 
service; and his career, influenced by the 
suggestion of the part he acts, works itself 
one strangely in corroboration of the author's 
theory. 

Various authors contribute to Tavistock 
Tales (Isbister and Co. 2s. 6d.), a volume of 
short stories, presumably reprints from 
periodicals j and while all are cleverly told 
and interesting, there are some entirely 
charming, such as ' Sunshine Johnson' by 
Luke Sharp, ' A Man from the Four Corners 1 
by G. B. Bnrgin, and ' A Saul and David of 
the Steppe,' translated by Michael Morrison 
from the Sclavonic 

A Vagabond's Honour, by E. de Lancy Pier- 
son (H. J. Drane. Is.), is a sensational story, 
told with a good deal of art, but not much 
regard to nature. A fire in a New York hotel 
and an interchange of clothing leads to 
strange complications. A wild young spend* 
thrift, picked up insensible, is mistaken fo? 
a young gentleman whose return, after an 
absence of years, has been expected by his 
aunt and cousin. Coming to his senses, the 
vagabond finds himself in a pleasant home, 
his missing double having probably perished 
in the flames. How to reconcile his position 
with honour, of which he has his proper 
share, is difficult. How to surrender every- 
thing—home, money, and a newly-acquired 
sweetheart — is a still greater difficulty ; but 
the author finds a satisfactory solution. 

Miss Honoria — a tale of a remote corner of 
Ireland— by Frederick Langbridge (F. Warne 
and Co. Is.), is a clever story ; but it has too 
many points in common with Gerald Griffin'* 
' Collegians ' to entitle the author to be called 
original. 

The Doctor's Idol, by Christian Lys, in 4 The 
Tavistock Library ' (F. Warne and Co. Is.), 
is a rather well-written story, of which the 
scene is laid in Whitechapel. The hero is a 
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doctor who collects cariosities, and amongst 
hit possessions is an Indian idol. A mys- 
terious Hindoo suddenly appears, and begs 
gaccessfally to be taken into the doctor's ser- 
vice. A brother collector warns his master 
that the idol must be the magnet which has 
attracted the man, and that he means mis- 
chief. The warning turns out to be well- 
founded ; but we will not disclose more of the 
etory. which gives opportunities for some 
peeps into the pathetic side cf East-end life, 
and includes a graceful love story, one of the 
doctor's strange professional experiences 
enabling him to tell the girl he loves of the 
death of the man who had once won, but did not 
deserve> her heart, and who had left with the 
Doctor a 'last confession ' of his misdeeds. 

A Sylvan Courtship. By George Manville 
Fenn (John Heywood. Is.) The heroine of 
this book is a pretty lassie who lives with her 
ancle in the country. She is loved by, and 
loves, a young doctor. The latter, paying a 
inrprise visit, finds her in the company of a 
soldierly-looking man whose affection is un- 
mistakable. Jumping to the conclusion that 
he has been jilted, the doctor rushes away, 
and, in new scenes, tries to shake off his 
melancholy. Later, he is called to a consulta- 
tion over a bad case of accident, the subject 
of which is the man who caused him so much 
heart-trouble, and whom he now discovers to 
be the father of the girl he loved. He saves 
his life to learn that the girl is in a dying 
state. An express railway journey takes him 
to her home with the result that he not only 
saves her life too, but marries her, to be 
4 happy ever after.' 

The Bpanish Treasure, by Isabella Castelar 
(James Henderson, Is.), is the first of the 
series of the Anglo- American Library of 
Fiction. The story contains a little of every- 
thing — love and hate, tragedy and comedy, 
greed and unselfishness, courage and 
cowardice, openness and cunning, to say 
nothing of skdventure, romance, and a dash 
of spiritualism. The interest centres in a 
wonderfully-beautiful girl and a superbly 
handsome man, who is the villain of the 
piece. Both these leading characters are 
hypnotists, and the effort of each to gain the 
supremacy of influence is one of the chief 
points of interest in the story. 

But; a Domestic Sketch, by Bachelor 
Abbotsford (Digby, Long, and Co. Is.), is a 
humorous story on the lines of 'Helen's 
Babies.' It recounts the adventures of a bache- 
lor uncle left in charge of four small bairns 
while their parents were away holidaying. 
The situation was certainly trying, especially 
to a poor male-creature ; but the hero managed 
to get through his responsibilities so well 
that on the return of the wanderers the mother 
of his charges volunteered to furnish him 
with an excellent ' character.' 

Valentin* French, by J. Cleveland (Digby, 
Long, and Co. Is.), tells the story of a girl 
who married clandestinely a fellow who 
wanted her fortune to pay off his debts. She 
finds out her mistake when it is too late, but 
after some months is released by the death of 
the man who called himself her husband. 
She is then wooed a second time by a decent 
man whom she ultimately marries. 

Cabinet Secrets (George Newnes, Limited. 
Is.) is a small collection of far-fetched stories 
supposed to be related by various Cabinet 
Ministers. The fact that they are written by 
Mr. Headon Hill, the author of ' Clues from a 
Detective's Camera,' will sufficiently explain 
their nature. 

The Vagabond!* Annual (J. W. Arrowsmith. 
Is.) is the title of a number of short, com- 
plete, and readable stories, forming Arrow- 
smith's summer annual for this season. The 
contributors are Messrs. Conan Doyle, I. 
Zangwill, W. L. Alden, Bobert Barr, Morley 



Roberts, Eden Phillpotts, and others, andfrr. 
G. B. Burgin, in addition to being a con 
tributor, figures as editor. Just why the 
annual should be apportioned to ' Vagabonds ' 
is not quite clear, unless it is an allusion to 
a club of that name ; but vagabonds, tramps, 
seaside trippers, or any other class who have 
a partiality for good, crisp reading will find 
this little volume to their taste. 



THE QUARTERLIES. 



NEW WORLD. 

The New World, a Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Ethics, and Theology, is one of 
the latest of America's contributions to 
solid magazine literature. The number for 
June — the sixth from the commencement 
— is distinguished by more than one 
thoughtful paper of permanent value. 
Just now, when the subject of Old Testa- 
ment criticism is to the front, ' The Develop- 
ment of the Psalter,' by the Rev. J. P. 
Peters, of St. Michael's Church, New York, 
is particularly welcome. It is not a mere 
criticism of Canon Oheyne's advanced 
views, but a review of the whole matter. 
Starting from the fact that the Psalter as 
it has come down to us assigns, by the 
headings, certain psalms to definite authors 
and occasions, it endeavours to work back- 
wards, say from B.C. 200, and to trace out 
the literary substrata indicated by unques- 
tioned facts. We extract a few words wnich 
present Mr. Peters's conclusions : 

Tbe Develepsaent ef the Psalter. 

The evidence of tradition forces us to assign 
to David an important part in the develop- 
ment not merely of secular but also of religi- 
ous lyric poetry, between which the line that 
we now draw did not exist in the earlier 
times. On the other hand, I think it not 
improbable that Davidic psalms have been so 
edited, adapted, added to, and subtracted 
from, in the course of the centuries, that it 
is doubtful whether we can hope ever cer- 
tainly to identify his handiwork. . . . That 
no collections of pre-exilic psalmody have come 
down to us, at least in their original form, is 
probably true, for psalmody seems to have had 
much the same history as ritual legislation. 
Antique in fact, it was remodelled in and after 
the exile, and has not been preserved to us as 
a whole. The current method of criticism of 
the Psalter, which fails to recognise the older 
elements in the psalms because it dates them 
entire by their latest elements, is as unscien- 
tific as it would be to date every portion of the 
Hexateuch on the evidence of the latest addi- 
tions to the priest cede. . . . Professor 
Cheyne's method of grouping psalms in the 
Bampton Lectures is radically wrong. 

CHARACTER AND CONDUCT. 

In The International Journal of Ethics 
for July, Dr. Wm. Smart, of Aberdeen 
University, discusses ' The Place of Indus- 
try in the Social Organism.' He charges 
the industrial organisations of to-day not 
only with making the life of the great 
majority a life below the level of good 
food, good clothing, good houses generally, 
but with totally neglecting the condition of 
the healthy labour which alone can knit 
these into the healthy man. Economists, ho 
says, have fallen into the error hitherto of 
looking at man's eoonomio effort exclusively 
as an end ; the new economist must look at 
man primarily as a spiritual being, and at 
all men as spiritual beings. 'Character 



and Conduct * is the subject of a paper bf 
Mr. S. Alexander, of Oxford. He says : 

Our characters, or, at least, our disposi- 
tions, change with the state of the stomach, 
or the circulation, or of the breathing. Mr. 
Perkins, the lawyer in * Pickwick,' was aware 
of this when he hoped that the jurors who 
were to try the case of Bardell versus Pick- 
wick had had a good breakfast. ' Why so P* 
inquired Mj. Pickwick. * Highly important % 
very important, my dear sir/ replied Perkins. 
« A good, contented, well-breakfasted jury- 
man is a capital thing to get hold of. Dis- 
contented or hungry jurymen always find for 
tbe plaintiff.' A man's character seems to 
shift and change with various epochs of his 
life, even according to the weather ; and the 
will may even become paralysed or ineffective 
from mere changes in health. Almost dis- 
tinct moral codes are recognised for the con- 
valescent and the healthy man. If these 
changes were to become great, they might 
lead to a considerable alteration of the cha- 
racter, and this is what happens in fact. 
Most noticeable are the changes in character 
which occur in the development of each indi- 
vidual at certain important epochs, at the 
cutting of the first teeth, or at the physical 
passage into manhood or womanhood. A 
friend of mine, who is a good observer, tells 
me she has observed changes of character in 
herowu and other children at the cutting of 
the second teeth. All these changes, altering 
the character of the body as a whole, alter, 
also, the sensations which the person derives 
from his body, and modify his impulses or 
introduce new ones into the economy of his 
life. A different turn is given to his wants ; 
his ideas of conduct are altered, enlarged, or 
narrowed, and his character, therefore, trans- 
formed to a greater or less degree. At the 
same time these methods of acting are em- 
braced by him as his own, and felt to belong 
to his inner life, to his personality. It is in- 
deed impossible to separate a discussion of 
character from a discussion of personality, 
because it is in our acting as well as in our 
thinking that we have the highest exhibition 
of our personality. 

The Duke of Argyll's new book is reviewed 
at length, and in an opposing spirit, by Mr. 
David G. Ritchie, of Jesus College, Oxford. 

OBMAH PRACTICES. 

In spite of the progress of civilisation, the 
superstitions by which the professors of 
' Obeah ' maintain a terrorising and lucrative 
influence seem still to flourish both in the 
East and West Indies. Some details of these 
practices are supplied by May Robinson and 
M. J. Walhouse in the current issue of Folk 
Lore, In Jamaica, one form of these practices 
is ' duppy catching.' A person suffering any 
form of affliction is persuaded that an enemy 
has ' set a duppy ' on him, which must be 
captured. ' A night is fixed for the operation, 
rum is provided, perhaps a white cock is 
killed (one of the breed known as " senseh "), 
feasting, drinking, and drumming, with oc- 
casional intervals of manipulation of the body 
of the patient, continue aU night, and. if suc- 
cessful, the duppy is caught, enclosed in a 
bottle, taken away and buried.' In India, 
human bones which some evil demon is 
supposed to have invested with power for 
mischief, play an important part. ' A bone 
must be taken from a native burial- 
ground, where skulls and bones are always 
lying about, and the man who desires to kill 
or injure his enemy must take it by night to 
some lonely spot, and holding it in his right 
hand and his chain of rudraksha beads^s., 
" tears of Siva," a magical ornament— in his 
left, must recite a hundred times over the 
bone the powerful Malaysia Mantra or 
spell, " Om, Hram ! Hram ! Swine-faced god* 
dees, seise him. seise him i 
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drink his blood! Eat, eat his flesh! O 
image of imminent death, BhSgavati of 
Malaysia, let his destruction be swift." The 
bone thus charmed, thrown or hidden in an 
enemy's house, will cause his death or ruin.' 
Even the Mohammedans are affected by the 
prevalent fears of the Hindoos ; one who was 
asked to remove one of these bones excused 
himself, saying : ' True, Sahib, these are 
idolatrous pigs and their shaitans accursed ; 
but this shaitan is most spiteful, something 
bad might happen.' 



The Jewish Quarterly hag come to be 
recognised as the medium for giving to the 
world the results of more or less aostruse 
studies upon Biblical literature. In the 
July number a review of an essay by Pro- 
fessor Ohwok m on the date of the Cruci- 
fixion and other details of that event, is so 
thorough that it will prove of much interest 
to many who cannot read the essay in the 
original. For the benefit of readers who 
are not prepared to digest articles bristling 
with technical learning, the editors have 
this quarter inserted an attractive lecture 
by Mr. C. Gk Montefiore on 'Hebrew 
and Greek ideas of Providence and Divine 
Retribution.' This ought certainly to lead 
some English readers to collate their ideas, 
derived from the Bible, with those which 
lie open to them in such books as Jowett's 
translation of Plato. We are also quite at 
one with Mr. Montefiore in his description 
of Butcher's ' Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius ' as that 4 charming book.' 



JULT REVIEWS. 



THE CLASSICAL. 

An ingenious suggestion by Mr. A. E. 
Crawley, explaining the story that Achilles 
in his youth was dressed as a girl as a 
reminiscence of a custom of dressing boys 
as girls at the initiatory ceremonies common 
in primitive society, has given rise to two 
notes by Mr. J. G. Frazer and Mr. Andrew 
Lang respectively. Mr. Frazer, who points 
out that Mr. Crawley adduces no example 
of such a custom, suggests that a custom 
more likely to have inspired his story 
is that of dressing boys as girls, and more 
rarely girls as boys, to avert malignant 
influences, especially the evil eye. He gives 
authorities for this practice both in Europe 
and India, and lays stress on the point that 
it is resorted to especially when several 
male children have already died, and it is 
noteworthy that Achilles is said to have had 
six elder brothers who all perished in 
infancy. The alleged method of their 
death, having been thrown into the fire by 
their mother, leads Mr. Frazer on to a 
learned discussion of the custom of passing 
children over the fire. Mr. Andrew Lang 
looks at the matter from a very different 
point of view. He thinks Mr. Crawley 
has strained the anthropological method of 
explaining details in myth as survivals of 
savage customs, jnst as solar mythologists 
used to strain their method to explain 
ordinary romantic inventions. To Mr. Lang 
it appears that, granting the circumstances 
of the legend, all the rest follows naturally. 
If Achilles had to be hidden, the fancy of a 
story-teller might hide him as a girl among 
girls with inevitable change of dress ana 
name. Mr. Lang's note strikes us as emin- 
ently practical and to the point, though, of 
course, the erudition with which the rival 
views are supported may be appreciated 



apart from the value of the conclusions 
arrived at. 

THE CONTEMPORARY. 

Mr. Henry Norman, who deals with * The 
Future of Siam,' draws a very black picture 
indeed of the domestic conditions of the 
country. So far as its external relations 
are concerned, he argues that if to prevent 
Siam being absorbed by France it is 
necessary to ' protect ' the country, we must 
be prepared to do so. Mr. Norman, it 
should be added, speaks of a recent article 
by the Hon. G. Curzon as ' interesting but 
rose-coloured, obviously based upon a very 
short stay in Siam.' Two other interesting 
contributions have been already noticed in 
our columns. 

THE NEW. 

A contributor who cautiously hides be- 
hind the pseudonym 'Vox in Solitudine 
Clamantis writes on ' Our Public Schools : 
their Methods and Morals.' Some useful, 
practical suggestions are made in the direc- 
tion of minimising the difficulties that arise 
in organising school work where an attempt 
is made 'to patch the old garments of 
scholarship with the rough new cloth of 
modern utilitarian requirements.' So far 
as the very delicate question of morals is 
concerned, the writer does not seem to us to 
consider sufficiently the influence of parents 
in the moral education of boys. In ' Remin- 
iscences of Carlyle, with some Unpublished 
Letters,' by G. Strachey, will be found 
some interesting gossip about Carlyle's 
views on Germans, literature as a profes- 
sion, the Indian Empire, Ac., Ac. ; while 
'Study in Character: Two Aspects of 
H.R.H. Princess Victoria Mary of Teck,' 
bears eloquent witness to the charming vir- 
tues of the Royal bride. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY. 
A quotation from The Illustrated Sport- 
ing and Dramatic News supplies Mr. W. 
Archer with a peg for a very vigorous 
article, ' The Mausoleum of Ibsen,' mean- 
ing thereby the cairn or barrow of stones 
hurled on the dramatist by his English 
critics. Mr. Archer's purpose is 'not 
critical, but purely historical,' his desire 
being to show by actual examples what 
critics have said, and whs' uiccess Ibsen's 
works have nevertheless uomeved both on 
the stage and in book form. He concludes 
thus: 

I am far from predicting that Ibsen will 
ever be really popular on the English stage, 
though such a prediction would seem less ex- 
travagant to-day than the prediction of the 
success he has actually achieved would have 
seemed ten years ago. It is possible, as a 
French critic, M. Doumic, has recently been 
arguing, that ' a certain mediocrity ' is 
essential to great popular success on the 
stage. I have very little doubt that criticism 
will soon come to take a saner view of his 
works, and that they have a certain future 
before them even in the theatre. It is 
scarcely to be expected, however — it would 
contradict all experience, here and elsewhere 
— that they should take deep and permanent 
hold upon the English stage. Scarcely to be 
expected, and scarcely to be desired ; for no 
theatre can for long live healthily on imported 
material. Each nation should produce, in its 
own theatre, its own criticism of its own life. 
Criticism of life from a foreign standpoint, 
and illustrated by foreign examples, may be 
very interesting and fascinating, but cannot, 
in the long run, satisfy our souls. I look 
forward to a time when Ibsen, having com- 
pleted the work which many even of his 



enemies admit that he has well begun, of 
lifting the theatre on to a higher intellectual 
plane, shall himself be heard no more, or 
heard but rarely upon the English stage. By 
that time, in a certain sense, this great 
Master Builder will have built his own 
mausoleum ; but not a mausoleum of oblivion. 
It will tower aloft, like Hilda's castle, ' with 
the vane pointing upwards at a dizzy height'; 
and, looking up at it, we shall seem to hear 
harper % luften — ' harps in the air.' 

Miss E. March-Phillipps writes gravely 
and earnestly on 4 The Progress of Women's 
Trades Unions.' The best hope for tho 
future seems to her to be in the gradual 
recognition by men of the fact that their 
aim must be not to keep women out of 
trades which they are able to follow, but to 
sustain the rate of pay for men and women 
alike. The paper is one for which both its 
tone and its reasoning should ensure careful 
attention. 



JULY MAGAZINES. 
[Thibd Notici.] 

MERCHANT SAILORS. 
Mr. W. Clabk Russbll, who writes from per- 
sonal experience, in his sketch, in8critmer t $ t ot 
'The Life of the Merchant Sailor/ bears 
witness to the existence of a state of affairs 
which calls loudly for investigation and re- 
form in the matter of the supply of pro- 
visions. • The food question,' he remarks, ' is 
not understood ashore, because the ship- 
owners hold up their dietary scales, and the 
public read the list and think there is plenty, 
and that Jack should be satisfied. . . . But 
open the average harness cask in which the 
meat is kept, and the odour is that of the 
trough ; hand up a piece of biscuit out of tho 
bread-barge, and let it lie in the sun — the 
baker's biscuit ashore does not crawl like 
that! ... I have known a watch fling 
their allowance of meat overboard as regu- 
larly as pork-day came round j yet they had 
to slave like horses all the same on the worse 
than lenten fare of mouldy ship's bread 
and greasy tepid water, gravelly with 
a sort of shot, called pease soup.' He 
protests against the too prevalent prac- 
tice of sending a ship to sea with an insuffi- 
cient number of able-bodied seamen to com- 
fortably work her ; the low rate of pay given 
to the captain, resulting too frequently in 
the employment of 'an uneducated and 
brutal captain' who ' makes his ship a helK 
upon earth to his crew,' and the difficulty 
thrown in the way of British born seamen 
obtaining employment at fair wages, owing 
to the preference given to Dutchmen, China- 
men, and Lascars, who are willing to accept 
reduced terms. One consequence of these 
combined causes is that the best seamen are 
' going in shoals to the United States.' 

THE FETISH MOUNTAIN 07 KROBO. 
Now that the Erobo Fetish customs have been 
prohibited by law owing to the appointment 
of a Christian king as successor to the late 
Sakitti, Hesketh J. Bell's graphic description 
in MacmiUan's Magcurine of a visit paid to the 
Fetish Mountain some months since is of 
more than usual interest. The ceremony of 
initiation into the body of Otufos or virgins 
generally takes place, she tells us, when the 
girls are between nine and fifteen years of 
age. The elaborate preparations consecrated! 
to the occasion are performed in the presence 
of the entire population of the surrounding 
country. 'Their sleek little black bodies, 
after having been carefully washed, were oiled 
and rubbed until the skin shone like polished! 
ebony. Spots of red and white clay were then 
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dabbed on in patterns, three or four straight 
white liues encircled the arms and legs, and 
red spots were arranged like constellations on 
the forehead and breasts.' Tom-toms were 
beaten incessantly and a ring of the most 
hideous old black women circled round and 
round the girls, uttering strange cries and 
waving their lean withered arms. The young 
men fired guns, and an old woman, whose small 
wisened body was so shrunk and bent that it 
looked like the remains of a smoke dried 
mummy, and whose wrinkled black skin 
'hung in gristly knots round the gnarled 
joints/ propitiated the evil spirits that might 
be hovering round by scattering oblations of 
palm-wine and kanky. After being further 
decorated with grass and beads, the necks, 
breasts, and shoulders of the girls were twined 
with the intestines of sheep and goats, the 
fatty linings of the goats' stomachs being 
laid on their heads so that the edges hung 
orer their necks and faces. Some of the girls 
wore six of these strange head-dresses, the 
number indicating the wealth of their 
families. Thus equipped each girl had to 
ascend the smooth side of a curiously shaped 
rock. If she performed this feat without slip- 
ping or falling she was considered of unim- 
peachable virtue ; if she slipped she was 
looked upon as an outcast and could be taken 
possession of by any one. Another note- 
worthy paper is W. Warde Forster's ' Gilbert 
White of Selborne/ 

A PLEA FOB WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE. 

If all the advocates of Women's Suffrage 
argued on such Bound, sensible lines as those 
followed by Mrs. Fawcett in The Humanitarian* 
the enfranchisement of women would find 
fewer opponents. ' Do not/ she urges, 1 give 
up one jot or tittle of your womanliness, 
your love for children, your care for the siok, 
your gentleness, your self-control, your obedi- 
ence to conscience and duty, for all these 
things are terribly wanted in politics.' Up 
to the present the home side and the political 
side of things have been kept too far apart. 
By strengthening the independence of women 
Mrs. Fawcett thinks we shall strengthen 
their true native womanliness ; * they will not 
so often be led away by the gunpowder and 
glory will-o'-the-wisp, which is really alien to 
the womanly nature.' Many very high and 
noble qualities and no insignificant amount of 
practical knowledge are needed by women in 
the discharge of their domestic duties, and 
these, if they became voters, would be brought 
to bear upon public affairs. ' Women who are 
not good for much domestically will most likely 
not be good for much politically ; but exactly 
the same thing can be said of existing male 
voters. Other articles of interest are ' The 
Alchemy of Maternity/ by Mrs. V. Woodhull 
Martin ; ' Mediaeval Medicine/ by Alfred 
Momerie ; and ' Anthropometric^ Descrip- 
tions : A New Method of Determining Indi- 
vidual Identity/ by A. Bertillon. 

THE MULTIPLICATION OF MU8SUMS. 

Gnder the title ' If Public Libraries, Why 
not Museums?' Mr. J2. 8. Morse makes an 
eloquent appeal in The Atlantic Monthly for 
the formation of these educating institutions. 
He think 8 there should be at least one in 
every town, large or small. The art of 
collecting induces habits of neatness, order, 
and skill, keeps young people out of mischief, 
affords rest and relaxation to the middle-aged, 
and is a perennial source of pleasure to the 
old. The museums should not only illustrate 
the natural products of the immediate region, 
but should include a general collection of 
similar material from elsewhere, to show the 
relation of the country to the rest of the 
world. Such collections would, he thinks, 
stimulate inquiry. Dignity would be added 
to trifle*. ' What seems a worthless object to 



the minds of the multitude becomes at once 
endowed with interest when carefully framed 
or mounted, and clearly labelled. Further- 
more, the object is seen to have a definite re- 
lation to other equally common objects with 
which it is associated ; a lesson is learned, and 
sooner or later the observer finds an added 
interest in his studies, if indeed he is not 
aware for the first time of regions of thought 
utterly unknown to him before.' Beside this 
article, ' Passports, Police, and Post Office in 
Russia/ by Isabel F. Hapgood ; ' Problems of 
Presumptive Proof / by James W. Clarke j and 
' Admiral Lord Exmouth/ by A. T. Mahan, 
are well worth perusal. A new story, ' His 
Vanished 8tar/ by Charles Egbert Craddock 
(Miss Murfree), is also begun. 

DEAN STANLEY AND THOMAS BINNET* 

The most notable article in The Quiver is 
Mr. Raymond Blathwayt's 'A Day in the 
Life of a College Principal.* the Principal 
being Dr. Reynolds, of Cheshunt. aptly des- 
cribed as a tall, ascetic, scholarly-looking man, 
who gives a stranger the impression of having 
lived amongst books all his life. As was natural 
with such an interviewer as Mr. Blathwayt, 
Dr. Reynolds did not confine himself to a de- 
scription of his professorial duties. * I hare 
many visitors/ said he, * men of all shades of 
thought. Stanley and Farrar have both 

E reached in the ohapel. Lord Shaftesbury 
kid one of our stones, Lord Einnaird has pre- 
sided at one of our annual meetings. Dean 
Alf ord addressed the college at our centenary 
gathering in 1868, as also did Archdeacon 
SandfordT I came into this room one winter 
afternoon, and I discovered Dean Stanley 
seated on a stool at Thomas Barney's feet, 
both discussing theology so vigorously that 
they were liardly conscious of my entry— a 
pretty sight, and a suggestive one as well.' 
Although Dr. Reynolds professes to be ' natu- 
rally rather conservative/ he hates muffdom, 
and is proud of the fact that in addition to 
philosophy, psychology, history, dogma, and 
ethics, the men learn carpentering and medi- 
cine, and that • both our crick et and our football 
are thoroughly good.' The neighbourhood of 
Cheshunt is rich in historic associations, one of 
the most famous places being Wolsey's house, 
with its beautiful old banqueting hall, its 
curious relics, and its gloomy crypt. ' I met 
Freeman, the historian, on one occasion/ said 
Dr. Reynolds, ' and I told him of this crypt. He 
indignantly pooh-poohed the whole thing. 
' Chapel, crypt, old pillars ! " said he — 
rubbish!"' 



JAppineoWi is so full of good matter this 
month that it is difficult to decide which of its 
varied attractions deserves the superlative. 
'The Troublesome Lady' is bright and 
daring; 'On the Way 'adds one more testi- 
mony to the power of Julian Hawthorne's pen, 
by making one yearn to visit the scenes it 
describes; a small gem, 'An Old- Fashioned 
View of Fiction/ shines out like a tiny, but 
much-needed lijjht in a dusky corner; while 
'Chicago Architecture/ as set forth in fine 
illustrations, is calculated to impress the eye, 
as is • The New Poetry * the mind, of the stu- 
dent of American development. 

The Parents' Review contains a suggestive 
article by C. Russell 'On Some Aspects of 
Slojd/ Sldjd being a system of educational 
school hand-work that may be applied to 
wood, cardboard, metal, and other mate- 
rials. 

A new series of fairy tales is commenced in 
Little Follu, under the title 'Celebrated 
Dragons and Their Story/ by E. M. Water- 
worth. 

A good story from the pen of Harold 
Frederic appears in St. Nicholas. It is entitled 
' The Eve of the Fourth.' 



OBITUARY. 



In the death of Henri Gut db Matt* 
passant, at the age of 43, France has lost 
one of her most brilliant imaginative 
writers. M. de Maupassant was born in 
1850, and — says his biographer in The 
Time* — began life in a Government office, 
literature being pursued irregularly. 
Falling under the influence of Flau- 
bert he determined to devote himself 
to fiction, and began at once a most 
laborious literary apprenticeship. The 
author of ' Madame Bovary ' was an exact- 
ing critic, and he spared no pains over the 
training of his pupil. For seven years none 
of M. de Maupassant's work was allowed 
to come before the public. In 1880, how- 
ever, he was permitted to contribute to- 
wards a collection of short stories published 
by some young writers under the auspices of 
M. Zola. The book was called ' Les Soirees de 
M6dan/ and M. de Maupassant's contribu- 
tion was • Boule de Suif / It won for 
him immediate and complete recognition. 
Brilliant, striking, and pathetic, his first 
contribution, however, lacked, as did all the 
thirty volumes subsequently written, the 
deeper insight into nature, and the broader 
range of vision which, combined with his 
artistic ability, would have raised his work 
nearer to the level of that occupied by his 
master. His best work was produced in the 
form of short stories. In the eleven years 
of his literary life he produced thirty 
volumes mainly composed of such tales, 
which were written, m all the hurry in- 
separable from newspaper work, for the 
Paris papers. After his first success he 
brought out a volume of verse. This was 
followed by 'La Maison Tellier/ in 1881; 
by ' Mademoiselle Fifi/ in 1882 ; and by 
' Uontes de la Becasse 'and 1 Une Vie ' in 1883. 
The latter book was more ambitious than 
most of the author's efforts, but its circula- 
tion on the book-stalls was prohibited. 
'Clair de Lone/ which went through 
several editions, was also published in 1883. 
Two of his novels have been published in 
England — ' Pierre and Jean/ issued about 
two years ago by Mr. Heinemann. and 
' Bel- Ami * (under the title of ' A Ladies 
Man '), by another publisher, some years 
back. As is well known, the recent history 
of this brilliant author was most melan- 
choly, and he finished his life a secluded 
invalid. 

The death is announced of Professor 
Henry Nettlbbhip, at Oxford, from 
typhoid fever, less than a year after the 
loss of his brother, Richard Lewis Nettle- 
ship, on Mont Blanc. Mr. Nettleehip was 
born in 1839, and had a very successful 
University career. His magnum opus was 
a Latin Dictionary, which is still incom- 

Slete, but which the University Press will, 
oubtless, publish before very long. 

The death at Sevenoaks of Major Geoboh 
Arthur Crawford, M.A., the well-known 
expert in sacred music and hy mnology, has 
passed almost unnoticed, but no one will be 
more missed by those who were wont to 
draw on his rich stores of knowledge. He 
was one of Mr. Julian's co-workers on the 
monumental 'Dictionary of Hymnology/ 
and to him are due not only several special 
articles in that volume, but also the elabor- 
ate cross-reference index which has been 
found so useful. He did good work for Sir 
George Grove's • Dictionary of Music ' ; an4 
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he also compiled the biographical index in 
the ' Irish Church Hymnal,' which was the 
first and most perfect of its kind. About 
twelve months ago Major Crawford had a 
shock of paralysis from whioh he never 
really recovered. He was born in 1827, and 
had thus reached his sixty-sixth yeaik 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



A LAND LEAGUE HOVEL. 
Dbab Sib, — The amiable anti-Irish and, I 
f ancy,Unionist critic who reviewed (P) my story, 
• The Heart of Tipperary,' in your issue of 
the 7th inst. rather overdid matters in his 
desire to show his contempt for the Land 
League and its literature. He did not give 
the title of the story correctly, he did not 
give a correct idea of Mr. William O'Brien's 
introduction (evidently a piece of work which 
disturbed his rest), and he misquoted and mis- 
represented myself. He speaks of au ' Irish 
stew ' of certain ingredients, some of which I 
cannot trace in the production, and as the 
author I ought to know something about it. 
For instance, there is not a ' minor poet/ as 
the term is usually understood, in the book ; 
there is next to nothing about 'jealousy' 
(is that specially Irish P), and those he calls 
'conspirators' are not such, at least to my 
mind He objects to * long minutes/ which I 
cannot find in the story. But in any case, in 
times of great suspense or deep agony, have 
not minutes, and even moments, been de- 
scribed as long by good writers since litera- 
ture first began? As for 'brave courage/ 
that phrase does not, I believe, occur in the 
story ; but suppose it did, there are sorely dif- 
ferent kinds of courage — the courage which 
comes from innate bravery, brute courage,cour- 
age springing from recklessness, &c. These, 
however, are small points. A greater one is 
that your reviewer gives an utterly wrong 
idea of the whole purpose of the novel. The 
one thing approaching criticism which he 
states is the charge that the characters are 
not sharply differentiated. In one sense 
they are not. And why P The explanation 
is to be found in the raison d'etre of the story. 
My object was not so much to picture per- 
sonalities as a great movement, and its in- 
spiring influence on the people. That move- 
ment had been grossly misrepresented. I 
set myself to show the enthusiasm and high 
thought of the time, as they had come within 
my own personal knowledge. It is therefore 
more a question of nationality, and a national 
uprising, than of very keen individual con- 
trasts and subtle distinctions. The principal 
individuals were all stirred by the same fine 
fever. Yet I cannot recall one character 
which is nearly like another. Let me say in 
brief, that to those who believe in the double 
dose of Irish original sin, or who take The 
Times' view of the Land League, the book 
must needs be distasteful. I described a 
cultured and high-thinking Irish element, 
whose existence it would not suit our enemies 
to admit. It is all a question of knowledge 
or prejudice. For my own part I must con- 
tinue to write of the Ireland I know, rather 
than the Ireland of the London critic — 
masked or otherwise.— Faithfully yours, 

W. P. Btax. 
Irish Literary Society, London. 



ENGLISH METRES. 
Sib, — In my study of prosody I have fre- 
quently resorted to musical notation for the 
elucidation of metrical connotation. Staccato, 
legato, rallentando, &o., have been useful to 
me as regards phrases; and quite recently, 
while perusing Swinburne, I found a difl- 
eultjj in describing his use of 'shadow' fol- 



lowed by a word beginning with a vowel. The 
most forcible realisation of this form of flying 
syllable seemed to me to lie in its treatment 
as two notes with an appoggiatura interven- 
ing, or, as Browning would say, • one and one 
and a shadowy third.' If any student of 
prosody can systematise successfully our Eng- 
lish metres as suggested by ' T. Le M. D.', he 
will confer a lasting favour on literature. — 
Tours, &c, A. M 



Sra,— Neither Mr. Gk A. Loveday nor 
T. Le M. D. appears to be aware that Mr. 
Buskin has used musical notation for metrical 
analysis in his Prosody for St. George's 
Schools. I am not sure of the exact title of 
the little book, as I have not my copy here.— 
Faithfully yours, E. H. Hicxet. 



*TE88.' 

Sib, — Will you excuse me if I refer for a 
moment to your note in The Literary 
Wobld of June 30 in reference to Miss Pres- 
ton's criticism of ' Teas of the d'Urbevilles P * 
Ton say ' This is a woman's criticism. 9 Per- 
haps you would be more within the mark if 
you said it was the criticism of some one who 
had not read Ten* attentively. 

Miss Preston alludes to the hanging of Tess 
as a paroxysm of blind rage on the part of Mr. 
Hardy. Far from its being that, the novelist 
through the book has been pointing to the 
catastrophe with a sly and terrible humour. 
For instance, in the first of the three volumes 
(chapter xviii.) occurs the following passage. 
The dairymaids are at breakfast, and Tess 
says : ' I don't know about ghost; but I do know 
thai our souls can be made to go outside our bodies 
when ws are alive.' 

The dairyman turned to her with his mouth 
full, his eyes charged with serious inquiry, and 
his great knife and fork .... planted erect on 
the table like the beginning of a gallows. 

We are not, I think, to suppose that so 
sepulchral a humour has been idly inserted. 
It is the skeleton at the feast, ana that capa- 
city of dissociating soul from body was the 
cause both of Tess's purity and her ruin. Miss 
Preston forgets that the whole book is written 
in a spirit of intense cynicism. 

When Tess is betrayed by d'TJrbeville, the 
novelist says: ' Where was Tess's guardian 
angel 9 Where was Providence f Perhaps, like 
that other god of whom the ironical Tishbite spoke, 
he was talking, or he was pursuing, or he was on 
a journey, or peradventure he was sleeping, and 
was not to be awaked.' 

Surely, if Miss Preston would reflect, the 
tragedy— the 'paroxysm,' if she will— is here 
in this scene of the spoiler's triumph P After 
this, why not the hanging f — Yours faithfully 
W. H. Chessob. 



'EVOLUTION AND RELIGION.' 

Sib, — The reviewer of Mr. Dadson's book 
with the above title in a recent issue says, 
' Still less is he a mathematician, or he would 
speak of Conservation of Energy, and not 
Persistence of Force/ and refers to the latter 
expression as a ' meaningless term.' As this 
term is used by Herbert Spencer ('First 
Principles, §74, pp. 255, 256) and by Dr. S 
Harris in his ' Philosophical Basis of Theism/ 
p. 430, Mr. Dadson need not take the rebuke 
very much to heart. — I am, Sir, yours, &o., 
Edwabd Bbbdob. 

[Note. — I 'am perfectly aware that the 
term ' Persistence of Force ' is used by Her- 
bert Spencer and other non-mathematicians 
instead of 'Conservation of Energy.' It is 
also true that it is meaningless in itself, and 
likely to lead to error, for every mathema- 
tician knows that force is not persistent, but 
can be created or destroyed to an unlimited 
extent, whilst energy is indestructible. Pro- 



fessor Tait's article on Force may be read to 
advantage by all who fancy that force and 
energy are equivalent terms in science. — The 
Ebvibwab.] 

QUERIES. 

[The Bditob does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into cor re* 
spondenee regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly f } 

Authors Waktbd— 

Of the lines : 
' Ships that pass in the night, and speak each 

other in passing, 
Only a signal shown, and the sound of a voice in 

the darkness.' 
— Asplst Guise. 

Of the following : 
(1) Tears do but blind, our grief hath vision 

olear ; 

The shadows that now lower a little space, 
And hide from us familiar form and face/ Ac. ; 
(2) ' Ah, lost is all the summer's gain, 
And lost my heart's repose ; 
But love and summer eome again 
At toneh of this dead Boss.' 
(8) . . . man to man shall say 

Dead is the last of England's Lords of Bhyme.' 
— H. Kbbt. 

Of the words 'Pan is dead' or 'The Great God 
Pan is dead.' — Koph. 
Of the following; lines : 
' Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll, 
Leave thy low vaulted past, 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from hearen by a dome more vast 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving- thine outgrown shell by life's un- 
resting; sea.' 
— E. Shoult. 
Of the following : 

' The happiest fate of man is not to be, 

And next in bliss is he who, soon as born, 
From this vain world and all its shadows flee 
Shall whence he came with speediest foot 
return.' 
— M. M. S. 

Where do these words occur : ' By Thy second 
coming; in the elonds of heaven according; to Thy 
promise in that awful hour when Thine enemies 
saw Thee and perished, and Thy saints beheld 
Thee and were taken up into Thy glory ' ? Or 
any similar allusion in any Liturgy, Ac., to the 
second coming of Christ as a past event (probably 
A.D. 70, at the seige of Jerusalem), with particu- 
lars as to authorship, date, Ac— (Rev.) G. 
Ooselby, 3, Erelyn-terrace, Brighton. 



TlTLB AND AUTHOB WANTED — 

Of poem containing the lines : 
' The Sundays are the pillars 
On whidh the arch of Hearen is upheld.' 
—A. G. Mats, Seaoombe. 



Publish!* Wanted— 

Of the hymn by Bernard of Clugny, 'The 
World is very evil,' bound with * Brief life is 
here onr portion ' and * Jerusalem the Golden.' — 
E. M. E. 

I thank ' C. L. 8.' for his answer of June 23 to 
my question as to the author of the lines upon 
8t. Magdalene: 

* Not she with faithless kiss,' Ac. 
He will add another fa? onr if he tells me where 
to get the poem in which the lines ooeur. He 
says the author is Eaton Stannard Barrett, but 
I don't know the publisher.— Thomas Mulkebn. 



ANSWERS. 

[When answering queries, kindly give the date 
of query. AU answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, care of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded.'} 

Authobs Found — 

To J. S. (June 80).—' No Cross, No Crown/ 
The poem thus entitled was written by Charles 
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A PRIZE* 

Mb. Clark Russell has again been out 
privateering with his pen, and has come 
into Cassell and Company's publishing 
harbour with a very galleon freighted 
foil of silver adventure. List, Ye Lands- 
men ! is a ySrize indeed. A noodle can 
write you a book of bloodshed. He can 
ladle you out sharks, spars, and muti- 
neers by the gross, and perhaps satisfy 
that rapidly dwindling section of the 
public that gapes upon mediocrity with 
the mouth of ignorant wonder. But 
can he invest his narrative with that 
vital, Jack -Tar simplicity which is cha- 
racteristic of Mr. Clark Russell's work- 
manship ? We do not trust him when 
he gets entangled in the rigging, for he 
is of those who would box the jibboom 
and go about to haul in the compass. 
We have no faith in his naval grammar ; 
he is Marryat and water. The case is 
different when the author whom we are 
nowreviewmgcomeswithinhail. Thereis 
such sincerity in his utterance that by its 
ring we know it for truth, even though 
some of the sentences be harder than 
the nut of Brazil to crack. « Why the 
deuce,' says one of the characters in 
this book, ' don't the shipwrights ease 
off when they come aft, instead of hold- 
ing on with the square run of the butter- 
hoi to the very lap of the taffrail?' 
Frankly, we cannot answer this ques- 

* YeLEodsmSn ! A Bomanos of Incident. By 
Si^fcSS"** toThwoYoIaBWi « (Cassoll and 



tion. We can neither praise nor blame 
those shipwrights who bring too much 
butter-box into the construction of 
a vessel. It is evidently a delicate 
matter, and, as we do not understand 
it, we leave it to the Admiralty. But 
we are convinced that Mr. Clark Russell 
has some good reason for his question, 
whereas there would have stood over 
our eyebrows the pucker of incredulity 
had we come upon this phrase as the 
work of some unhallowed scribbler. 

It is many and many a month ago 
since we read a story fit to compare 
with List, Ye Landsmen/ We shall 
venture on a nautical expression, and 
say that it is truly good tackle. The 
critic, oppressed by a spring harvest of 
the ordinary, recovers somewhat of his 
natural force as his mind races from 
incident to incident. Heaven prosper 
Mr. Clark Russell's brigs and breezes I 
We can almost feel the trade-winds 
which he praises blowing on our cheeks 
and fluttering the leaves of a score of 
books destined to once again chill the 
enthusiasm warmed for a while by 
the quick push and parry of event in this 
capital novel. Correctness, restraint, 
imagination, splendid prose have com- 
bined to produce, vid this lettered rover, 
a rousing delight for the youth in the 
grass and an emotion for grandfather 
in his chair. As you read, O purchaser 
of novels, notice the diction, for it is as 
fresh as the sea ! 

William Fielding was mate of the 
Royal Brunsuricker. She anchored for 
a short time in the Downs, and from 
this policy of her captain there sprang 
circumstances that made a great effect 
on William Fielding's life. After an 
adventure with a corpse on a gibbet 
(this passage reminds us of a scene in 
Victor Hugo's L'homme qui rit) he, in 
quick succession, is the prey of the 
pressgang, the sea, and of a rescue 
party. Then begins a great and stirring 
voyage in search of treasure. The chests 
of dollars safely in the hold, home, sweet 
home, is made for ; but Captain Greaves 
sickens and dies. Then the devils of 
greed tickle the sailors, and Captain 
Fielding finds out the full bitterness of 
impotence. It is a most dramatic 
chapter wherein we read how the cap- 
tain and a certain lovely passenger win 
possession of the ship, nor does there 
follow a flagging page. The man or 
woman who could skip even a preposi- 
tion in the last two volumes would not 
hesitate to pluck, as Voltaire did, Osiris 
by the beard. At last it is home, sweet 
home; the treasure goes into proper 
channels ; and we are, to our sorrow, 
at the stern of a tale that in recent 
years can have had very few rivals. 
Here is a graphic piece of writing : 
▲ Mysterious Halt 

It was dark at eight o'clock, and a strange 
sort of darkness it was. All the wind was 
gone, and the sea gleamed like black oil 



smoking. The atmosphere had that smoky 
• look ; spiral folds of gloom seemed to stand; 
npon the ocean, stretching tendrils of vapoui 
athwart the stars and hiding most of them. 
Twas a mere atmospheric effect ; yet all this 
blending of dyes, this thickening and thinning 
of the dusk, this heavy and stagnant inter- 
mingling of shadow around the sea produced 
the very effect of vapour. Sight was blinded 
at the distance of a pistol-shot, and the ocean 
lay as though suffocated under the burden of 
the hush of the night. 

We kept all lights carefully screened, and 
the look-out was told to keep his ears open ; 
but neither Greaves nor I felt uneasy. The 
schooner had been far astern when the even* 
ing fell, and our shift of helm, with a pretty 
considerable run into the south-east, could 
scarcely fail to throw her off the scent. Bat 
it is true, nevertheless, that vessels in stag- 
nant weather have a human trick of turning 
up close together. I have been in a flat calm 
with a ship a long mile and a half distant 
from us, and in a few hours both vessels have 
had boats out towing, to keep the ships clear. 
Have vessels sexes? I believe so. It will 
not do to talk of the magnetic influence of 
woodm fabrics. Ships are sentient; the male 
ship with the nostrils of her hawse-pipes sniffs 
the female ship afar, and the twain, taking 
advantage of a breathless atmosphere, and of 
the helplessness of skippers — which there is 
no virtue in cursing to remedy— all imper- 
ceptibly float one to the other, till, if per* 
mitted they affectionately rub noses, then, 
lover-like, quarrel, snap jibbooms, bring down 
topgallant masts, and behave in other ways 
humanly. 

It was somewhere about ten o'clock that 
night that Greaves and I were seated on the 
skylight, smoking and talking, but all the 
whUe keeping an eye upon the deep shadow in 
whose heart the brig was sleeping, and lis- 
tening for any sound upon the water. All 
hands were on deck. They lay about, dozing 
or mumbling in conversation ; but they were 
in readiness, armed as when the boat had 
been approaching, and the carronades and 
two great guns were loaded, and deck-lan- 
terns were alight below, hidden. The brig 
was prepared, nay, doubly prepared ; for it 
was no man's intention to let the boats of the 
schooner take us unawares. Our voyage 
and our lives were not to be brought to a 
hideous and untimely end by a scoundrel 
picaroon. 

I had seen Yan Bol that afternoon before 
the dusk closed in, after looking at the 
schooner, advance his fearful fist and writhe 
it into an incomparable suggestion of throt- 
tling, with such an expression of countenance 
as was as heartening as the accession of a 
dozen picked men. And this little circum- 
stance was I relating to Greaves as we 
sat together on the edge of the skylight, 
smoking. 

' He is a heavy, terrible man/ said Greaves ' J 
'If the schooner's people are Spanish, as I 
believe, I should reckon Tan Bol good for ten 
of them, at least. The other Dutchmen would 
be good for four apiece, and the remainder 
may be left to our own countrymen of the 
jacket.' 

'The Dutch fight well/ said I. 

' Deucedly well/ he answered ; * often have 
they proved our match. I would rather have 
fought the combined fleets at Trafalgar than 
De Winter's ships. Duncan's was a more diffi- 
cult, and, therefore, a more splendid victory 
than our nation seems to have realised. Bui; 
the truth is, little Horatio's flaming sun filled 
the national sky at that time with its own 
blazing light, and all was sunk in the spies- 
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dour, though theve were other sunt ; oh, yes, 
there were other suns ! " 

4 Hark ! ' I cried, « we are hailed.* 

r Hailed ? ' he echoed in a whisper. 

We listened. A figure came out of the 
darkness forward and said, in a low voice, 
'There's something hard by hailing us/ 
Greaves and I went to either rail and searched 
the thick and silent darkness, over which 
hovered a faint star or two, pale and dying. I 
strained my ears. I could near no sound of 
oars, not the least noise of any kind to tell 
that a vessel was near us. I looked for a 
sparkle of phosphorus, for any blue or white 
gleam of sea-glow, such as the stroke of an 
oar, whether muffled or not, will chip out of 
the water in those parts. The hail was re- 
peated. It was the same hail I had before 
heard. It sounded like, ' Ship there ! ' and 
seemed to proceed out of the blackness over 
the larboard bow. 

Galloon barked sharply and furiously. 

In one passage Mr. Clark Russell 
turns, as it were, king's evidence against 
the sailor's life at sea. It is not a plea- 
sant picture that he draws ; and when 
he girds at the hot monotony of the 
tropics, disclosing some of the abomina- 
tions that take place aboard ship, he 
seems to be painting for us a kind of 
ocean Whitechapel. List, ye Landsmen, 
and leave sea-legs to those who would 
tread the deck: 

Foor Jack. 

From this date down to the period of our 
arrival off the west coast of South America 
my clear recollection of every particular of 
this voyage yields me little that is good 
enough to record. Incidents so far had not 
been lacking, but south of the equator our 
sea-life grew as dull as ever the vocation can 
be at its dullest. Heavens ! How incom- 
municably tedious is the mechanic round of 
shipboard days ! Wonderful to me is it that 
sailors in those times, when a single passage 
kept them afloat for months, remained human. 
And less than human some of them were, lam 
bound to say. Think of their lodging — a 
small, black hole in the bows of the ship, 
dimly lighted by a lamp fed with slush 
skimmed from the coppers in the galley; 
no fire in bitter weather, no air in hot; 
every straining timber sweating brine into the 
dark interior, till the floor in a head-sea was 
awash ; till every blanket was like a newly- 
wrung-out swab ; till there was not a dry rag 
in the hole of a living-room to enable the poor 
devils to Bhift themselves withal. Think of 
their food — waited meat, out of which they 
could have sawn and chiselled blocks for reev- 
ing gear to hoist their sails with ; biscuit that 
crawled on the innumerable legs of vermin, 
alive but unintelligent, for it came not to your 
whistle nor did it elude your grasp ; tea from 
which the thirstiest of the fiery-eyed rats in 
the fore-peak are known to have recoiled, with 
lamentable squeaks and dying shrieks of dis- 
appointment. Think of their labour — the 
scrubbing, the tarring, the greasing, the furl- 
ing and reefing and stitching, the kicks, the 
blows, the curses which accompanied the toil. 
Think of their pleasures— an inch of sooty 
pipe to suck, an ancient story to nod over, a 
song at long intervals. 

Alas, poor Jack ! What is it that carries 
thee to sea in the first instance ? The love of 
freedom P Hie thee to the nearest gaol: 
there is more freedom in it; better food, 
kinder words. The desire to see the world ? 



What dost see unless thou runnest from thy 
ship ? for in harbour all day long thou art 
sweating in the hold and stamping round and 
round to the music of pawta ; and when the 
night comes and thou goest ashore, if thou 
hast a shot in thy locker thou gettest drunk, 
and with whirling brains and blistered lips 
art thrust rather than conveyed to thy toil in 
the morning by the constable whom thy 
skipper hath sent in search of thee. And so 
much, therefore, Jack, dost thou see of foreign 
parts. But whatever may have been the 
cause that sent thee to sea, my lad, this will 
I affirm: that when once thou art afloat, 
there is nothing clothed in flesh, with an 
immortal spirit to be saved or damned, more 
deserving of pity. 

But though we were a dull, we were a com- 
fortable little ship. I never heard of any 
falling out amongst the crew. They worked 
well together. The common hope of the 
dollar that lay on t'other side the Horn was 
strong in them. It kept them well-meaning. 
It was clear they all had full confidence in the 
captain's yarn, and their spirits danced with 
anticipation of the money they would jingle 
when they got home — the money in wages 
and share per man. This I used to 
think. 

They made much of their dog-watches when 
the weather was fine. One of the Dutchmen 
played on the flute; one of the Englishmen 
had a fiddle. The fellows would save their 
noontide grog for a dog-watch, and make 
merry. Yan Sol sang as a bull roars, but his 
singing was vastly enjoyed. Never did any 
mariner better dance the sailor's hornpipe 
than the English sailor, Thomas Teach. He 
went through it grim and unsmiling, but his 
postures were fall of that sort of elegance 
which is the gift of old Ocean to such men as 
Teach. It is old Ocean alone that can 
animate the limbs with the careless beauty of 
motion that Teach's arms and legs displayed 
when he danced the hornpipe. 

And there was a sailor named Harry Call. 
He had served in American ships, and knew 
the negro character, and when he blacked his 
face he was good entertainment. Greaves 
liked his fooling so well that be would call him 
aft, send for the men, order Jimmy to mix a 
can of grog, and Call with his spare voice and 
negro pleasantries would agreeably kill an 
hour. 

All of this does not apply to the present 
day, but as there are still unworthy 
crafts afloat we quote the passage 
without apology. 

In considering the characters here 
brought before us, we first find the need 
of adding a little of sour to the sweet of 
this review. Captain Greaves, we ven- 
ture to assert, is not satisfactorily 
depicted. He is largely compact of the 
whim and the mood elusive, but, for 
some reason or other, we are always 
ready to pass him unregarded by. 
Sympathy will not flow his way ; and 
when he goes over the side of the ship, 
his last order given, we bow the head 
in respect for a sterling sailor, but we 
have no regret that he does not steer 
the dollars home. Jimmy, who cannot 
differentiate fowl from beef, is meant to 
provide us with laughter, but the lessons 
in food which his captain gives him 
leave our sides still uncracked. Yan 
Bol, the Dutch mate, is a notable suc- 
cess. The Lady Aurora will pass. 

Norman Gale. 



THE GREEK POETS* 

The appearance of Mr. Symonds's re- 
arranged and enlarged Greek Poets only 
emphasizes the loss to literature which 
was felt by English scholars when a few 
months ago his death was announced. 
The dedication of these volumes is 
dated just a month previously, March 19. 
A work that for twenty years has in 

Eart and in a somewhat different form 
een before the world calls for no 
lengthy notice, hut we cannot forbear 
to quote a passage which strikes its 
keynote. Before all things Mr. 
Symondtf had a reverence for the ' un- 
known g6d/ which is felt to lie 'back,' 
as Americans tfould say, of the master- 
pieces of intellectual humanity. This 
is abundantly manifested in his elo- 
quent tribute to 

Language aad Hythalosrjr. 
Those mighty work* of art which we call 
languages, in the oonatruction of which whole 
peoples unconsciously co-operated, the forms 
of which were determined not by individual 
genius, but by the instincts of successive 
generations acting to one end inherent in 
the nature of the race— those poems of pure 
thought and fancy, cadenoed not in words 
but im living imagery, fountain-heads of 
inspiration, mirrors of the mind of nascent 
nations, which we call mythologies— these, 
surely, are more marvellous in their infantine 
spontaneity than any more mature production 
of the races which evolved them. Yet we are 
utterly ignorant of their embryology: the 
true science of Origins is as yet not even in 
its cradle. 

Experimental philologers may analyse 
what remains of early languages, may trace 
their connections and their points of diver- 
gence, may classify and group them. Bat the 
nature of the organs of humanity which 
secreted them is unknown, the problem of 
their vital structure is insoluble. Antiquarian 
theorists may attempt to persuade us that 
Myths are decayed, disintegrated, dilapidated 
phrases, the meaning of which had been lost 
to the first mythopceists. But they cannot 
tell us how these splendid flowers, springing 
upon the rich soil of rotting language, 
expressed in form and colour to the mental 
eye the thoughts and aspirations of whole 
races, and presented a measure of the faculties 
that have developed during long ages of 
expanding civilisation. If the boy is father 
of the man, Myths are the parents of philo- 
sophies, religions, polities. 

To those unknown artists of the prehistoric 
age, to the language-builders, architects of 
cathedrals not raised with hands but with the 
Spirit of man for Humanity to dwell therein, 
poets of the characters of nations, sculptors 
of the substance of the very soul, melodists 
who improvised the themes upon which sub- 
sequent centuries have written variations, we 
ought to erect our noblest statues and our 
grandest temples. The work of these first 
artificers is more astonishing in its uncon- 
sciousness, more effective in its spontaneity 
than are the deliberate and calculated arte or 
sculptor, painter, poet, philosopher, and law- 
giver of the historic periods. 

The principal addition to the matter 
of the Second Edition is a chapter cm 
Herondas (or Herodas), whom^M r. 

• Studies of tbsareekTosts. By f©ha Adffsijj* 
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Symonds dates about 250 b.o. ' His 
sketches bring little scenes of Greek 
life vividly before us. They are tinged 
with a certain satiric humour, like that 
which gives pungency to the Fifteenth 
Idyll of Theocritus.' The classical 
dictionaries know nothing of Herondas, 
whose literary remains appear to 
have been preserved in papyrus manu- 
scripts nsed to stuff an Egyptian 
mummy case. Mr. Symonds trans- 
lates six out of the seven pieces thus 
made known tons. 1 The wheedling old 
woman, with her message of seduction, 
the voluble and shameless blackguard, 
the idle ragamuffin, the gossips sight- 
seeing, the ladies with their servants 
and their scandals, the jealous terma- 
gant, the fawning sacristan, the bluster- 
ing dominie, the scolding mother 9 
are the characters that are vividly 
depicted in these short but interesting 
relics of a period very little known. 



EELIGIO POBT^L* 

To say that a book is by Mr. Patmore 
is to have it understood from the outset 
that it is full of fine, melodious English, 
fuller even of high and suggestive 
thought; and the present volume of 
essays, while it suffers, perhaps, from 
a certain lack of cohesion and unity, 
is no exception to Mr. Patmore's rule. 
The short papers which compose its 
two hundred and thirty pages are each 
and all inspired by an intensely reflec- 
tive and imaginative talent; they all 
bear the superscription of the recluse, 
watching the 1 great mundane move- 
ment ' from some sequesterod corner of 
life. They are the children of culture, 
born in some cathedral close, and 
nurtured on the hillside. Their educa- 
tion is rather that of books than of in- 
cident; they dream and are at ease. 
They have the charm of seclusion, 
bnt they have its risks as well. Mr. 
Patmore's ideal of life is not unlike that 
of Tennyson ; man, he feels, should hold 
all his passions and emotions duly 
balanced, the wholesome mind in the 
wholesome body. Art must not appeal 
to the emotions, it must never become 
feminine ; there is something higher in 
a calm content. 

Pleasure is an itch of the cold and corrupt 
flesh, and must end with corruption ; joy is 
the life of the natural and innocent breast, pro- 
phesying peace, but too full of desire to ob- 
tain it yet ; peace is the indwelling of God, 
and the habitual possession of all our desires, 
and it is too grave and quiet even for a smile. 

This character of peace in art and life has 
sometimes affected entire states of civilisation, 
hoverinar like an angel even in atmospheres 
profoundly tainted with impurities, and 
giving an involuntary greatness to the lives 
and works of men to whom its source was in- 
visible ; breathing through the veils of Elensis 
the beauty of the glorified body into the 
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marbles of Phidias, and guiding the brush of 
Titian and Raphael, and even the chisel of 
Cellini, by the hand of a spirit whose dwell- 
ing was the inmost sanctuary of the Temple. 

But this doctrine of even balance (a 
doctrine sound enough in itself, if some- 
what opposed to progress) leads Mr. 
Patmore rather far afield when he 
comes to discuss the position and 
temperament of woman. It is the mis- 
fortune of any theory which strives to 
mate unequal characters by a single 
rule, that it must prove inadequate 
when it encounters genius. But Mr. 
Patmore's law of life finds a still earlier 
pause. He is speaking of 

The Fe>sltl#)tt #f Wemii. 

Most of the failures in marriage come of 
the man's not having manhood enough to as- 
sert the prerogatives which it is the woman's 
more or less secret delight to acknowledge. 
She knows her place, but does not know how 
to keep it unless be knows it also ; and many an 
otherwise amiable woman grows restless and 
irritable under the insupportable doubt as to 
whether she has got her master. In order to 
put the question to the test, she does things 
she knows he is bound to resist or resent, In 
the hope of being put down with a high hand, 
and perhaps a bad word or two — since even 
the mildest corporal chastisement has gone 
out with the heroic days of such lovers as 
Siegfried and Kriemhild. 

Friendship and love differ mainly in this : 
that, whereat the felicity of friendship con- 
sists in a mutual interchange of benefits, in- 
tellectual and otherwise, that of love is in 
(riving on one part and receiving on the 
other, with a reciprocal perception of how 
sweet it is to the endower to endow and the 
receiver, to receive. This relation involves, 
as ancient philosophers and theologians have 
observed, a certain opulence on the one side 
and a corresponding destitution on the other 
—a destitution which, however, is the greatest 
opulence in the eyes of the former as being 
the necessary condition of bis proper delight, 
which is to endow. The myth of King 
Cophetua and the Beggar-Maid is representa- 
tive of the most perfect nuptial relationship. 

Now this view is surely calculated to 
retard, to the point of slavery, the possi- 
bility of woman's influence. Surely one 
of the least inspiring aspects of English 
life is the regularity with which our 
young maidens are turned out from the 
mill of education — framed and fitted to 
a single pattern. Their individuality is 
curbed ; everything vital and urgent in 
life is hidden from them as indiscreet ; 
they come to their marriages endowed 
with the innocence of ignorance, with 
all the reality of life before them. Else- 
where Mr. Patmore resents prudery. 
He says: 

The Danger #f Ivmerance. 

The prolongation of the innocence of ignor- 
ance into advanced youth would probably be 
unmixed gain were it not that knowledge, 
being left to come by accident, is almost sure 
to become poisoned in the moment of acquisi- 
tion. It is of little use calling the legitimate 
connection of the sexes a * great sacrament/ 
if no pains are taken to identify the know- 
ledge of that connection with the knowledge 
of what is meant by a sacrament, this latter 
knowledge being the ground of the immense 
difference between the Pagan and Christian 
viewB of marriage, and if the essential sanctity 
of chastity, married or unmarried, is left to be 



discovered only by the obscuration of the con- 
science in its loss. The whole sphere of the 
doctrines of the early Church, like that of all 
the great mythologies, revolved about mys- 
teries which the modern Churches, in practice, 
absolutely ignore, but which nature, howevor 
improved by grace, absolutely refuses to 
ignore. The result is a practical Manicheism, 
which is as serious in its effects upon morals 
as it is treasonous to the truth. The pro- 
digious evils of unchaetity prove sufficiently 
that chastity is no merely negative good. 
CorrupHo optimi peasima. But where is the 
safeguard of purity if its corruption is 
imagined to be the corruption, not of the 
'best/ but of some shadowy and negative 
state ? To avoid this immeasurable evil there 
should be prudent and bold plain-speaking, on 
fitting occasions. 

But this repression of life is only 
another aspect of the same spirit which 
represses woman. We have now, for 
several generations, so far degraded 
woman into the plaything and maid- 
servant of our mankind, that it is only 
in exceptional cases that a girl can 
develop, in spite of the atmosphere about 
her, sufficient individuality to make her- 
self a power in the world. Mr. Pat- 
more says : 

To maintain that man and woman are 
equals in intelligent action is just as absurd 
as it would be to maintain that the hand that 
throws a ball and the waU that casts it back 
are equal. The woman has an exqu isite per- 
ception and power of admiring all the man 
can be or do. She is the 'glory' of his 
prowess and nobility in war, statesmanship, 
arts, invention, and manners ; and she is able 
to fulfil this, her necessary and delightful 
function, just because she is herself nothing 
in battle, policy, poetry, discovery, or original 
intellectual or moral force of any kind. 

To say this is to take a low, an un- 

S" ist view of woman's intellectual force, 
ut for the fact that it is possible for a 
sympathetic and thoughtful writer such 
as Mr. Patmore to say the thing at all 
with a show of reason — for that possi- 
bility we have to blame, not woman 
herself, but the law of man which has 
subjected her. 

For woman is not nndevelopt man, 
But diverse. 
Her influence is not of the same class 
as that of man, but it is no less power- 
ful. To liken that influence to the pas- 
sive position of a wall from which a 
missile rebounds is to lose all sense of 
the delicate, communicative . power of 
her own nature, by which she turns the 
course of man's action into the line in 
which the diverse characteristics of the 
sexes combine. 

Having, however, denied woman, as 
a class, any pre-eminence in intellect, 
Mr. Patmore selects one member of 
the body for no uncertain praise. When 
we read of a lady that ' there is suffi- 
cient intellect and imagination in ' her 
work ' to have supplied a hundred of 
that splendid insect, Herrick,' we natur- 
ally feel that the enthusiasm of the 
moment has carried Mr. Patmore 
further than his calm judgment would 
follow ; when we turn to Mrs. Meynell's 
work for confirmation of the eulogy, 
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we are assured in our own minds that 
that clever author must be not a little 
embarrassed by Mr. Patmore's excessive 
generosity. Mrs. Meynell has many 
claims to attention. Her prose, if over- 
decorated, is intellectual ; her verse is 
cultured. But, when Mr. Patmore comes 
to quote a salient passage, he chooses 
one of which the first twelve lines con- 
tain three words of Mrs. MeynelFs own 
manufacture (and one of those peril- 
ously akin to an Americanism), two terms 
of a singular ugliness, and one obscure 
in construction. Is it not a little too 
partial to say of such prose — 

Where, in the whole field of modern litera- 
ture, can we find a more significant, original, 
and convincing piece of writing than this P 
And should any critic of Mr. Patmore's 
distinction find it worthy to exalt one 
modern writer at the expense of an alto- 
gether ungracious debasement of a poet 
who has passed, by the verdict of the 
years, into immortality ? Mr. Patmore 
is one of those writers at whose feet so 
many young men and maidens sit to 
learn that we may fairly beg him to 
weigh his words with scrupulous care 
before he gives them for a doctrine to 
his disciples. 

Arthur Waugh. 



THEOPHILE GAUTIER.* 



So far as the British public is concerned, 
the task undertaken by M. Maxime du 
Camp is undoubtedly the most difficult 
that has yet been essayed by the 
friendly interpreters of 'the great 
French writers/ For the incidents of 
a purely literary career, such as was that 
of'Theophile Gautier,have little in them 
to strike the imagination; and it is 

Srhaps impossible, without a thorough 
owledge of the French language and 
literature, to appreciate the distinctive 
qualities that made Gautier eminent 
as a writer. Moreover, the work by 
which he is probably most widely known 
in this country is one by which his true 
admirers would desire him to be least 
known, and-its notoriety is due not so 
much to its undoubted beauty as to its 
audacity. In his preface to the English 
translation of M. du Gamp's monograph, 
Mr. Lang has done a kindly service 
to his countrymen by naming the 
works that will best repay their 
study out of the thirty and odd 
volumes which France has inherited 
from this single author. Of these 
the ' fimaux et Cannes ' (Gems and 
Cameos), a collection of short poems 
which &ve been described by enthu- 
siasts as 4 exquisite,' 1 chiselled/ and 
'impeccable/ is, of course, one. 

Like Thackeray, Gautier devoted 
himself in his earlier years to art, 
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and remained an artist at heart 
through all his life. In 1832, when 
he was twenty-one years of age, he was 
still described in an official document 
as a painter, although M. du Camp 
tells us that he had taken up the pen 
of the poet in place of the painter's 
brush two years earlier. His first 
volume of poems was published in 1830, 
at an inauspicious moment, 'while 
Paris was erecting barricades and shout- 
ing "Long live the Charter!'" For 
six years after that he indulged the 
flights of his own genius in joyous 
and independent poverty ; but in 1836 he 
was compelled by want of means to 
join the staff of a newspaper as a 
writer of criticisms on art and the 
drama ; 

The Poet Turned Critic. 

In Alfred de Vigny*s Btetto the Lord 
Mayor says to Chatterton : * I remember this 
phrase of Ben Jonaon, and I give it yon 
for truth, " Know that the finest muse in the 
world will not keep a man, and that these 
ladies may be our mistresses, never our 
wives/" Poor Gautier knew it; his legiti- 
mate wife was criticism — a prudent match — 
which brought him for a marriage portion 
dramatic articles. He lived upon it — at least, 
he managed to subsist ; but we can affirm that 
more than one poem thereby perished, not 
having time to be born. He never consoled 
himself for this, and usually compared him- 
self to a racehorse harnessed to a rubble cart. 
The cart was the daily-drudgery, full of vaude- 
villes, buffooneries, bad singers, and heavy 
dramas, which he had to go through at stated 
hours under pain of fasting, and compelling 
his family to fast-too. One day he said to 
me, with the melancholy smile which was 
habitual to him, * I believe I am the legitimate 
heir of " Gautier the penniless." He has left 
me his poverty and bis ill-luck. Like hiin, I 
have neither fief nor a full pocket ; like him, I 
have conducted the crusade towards the Holy 
Land of literature ; and, like him, I shall die 
by the way without even seeing from afar the 
Jerusalem of my dreams/ 

We are told that the entire earnings 
of the most distinguished and the most 
industrious journalistic critic of his day 
from 1836 to 1851 averaged only £260 
a year. It was supposed by his em 
ployers that he would turn an honest 
penny by accepting conciliatory presents 
from those whose pockets might be 
affected by his praise or blame. Gautier 
was above all such transactions, and 

'Forbore his own advantage' 
with as much natural ease as the greatest 
knights of chivalry. 4 He was the most 
disinterested of men/ says M. du Gamp, 
1 and in that his greatness suffered no 
abatement/ There was a strain of 
nobility in his character which the 
buffets of adverse fortune could never 
subdue. The contrast between the life 
of his dreams and the life he was forced 
to lead wasas complete as that imagined 
by him in the story called 1 La Morte 
Amour euse/ in which the hero details 
his experiences of a double existence, as 
the cur6 of a country village by day, 
and the reckless devotee of pleasure by 
night. Like a cherry tree nailec 
to the wall, and clipped of every 



shoot which the gardener cannot utilise, 
the luxuriance of his imagination was 
manifested and checked in every direc- 
tion. If he had been allowed to follow 
the bent of his own nature, would he 
have produced better work ? M. da 
Camp thinks he would ; Mr. Lang is 
doubtful. It is probable, we think, that 
he would have been less beloved by his 
friends, and the love of friends is better 
than the admiration of critics. M. du 
Camp writes of his friend in terms 
Better than Laurels. 
I have nothing more to say about the writer. 
Of the man I will say but one thing— he wai 
a good man in every sense of the word, and 
often put in practise for the service of others 
one of his well-known axioms : * It is only the 
poor who know how to spend money.* Hospit- 
able as an Arab in his big tent, he received at 
his table— his very modest table— all the 
hungry souls who presented themselves. Dor- 
ing one of the most critical periods of his life, 
in the years immediately following the 1848 
Revolution, he lodged in his flat in the rue 
Bougemont comrades more destitute than 
himself, and the idea never entered his head 
to shirk these burdens of benevolence, which 
increased the burdens of duty that were crash- 
ing him. He did not boast of it or complain, 
I doubt if he ever mentioned it, but as a wit- 
ness I owe it to him to testify to it, and tell 
the truth. 

To conclude, and to indicate without dwell- 
ing upon it what were the cares with which 
his life was clouded, I will borrow from M. 
Spoelberoh de Loven jonl's work a letter which 
should be quoted without comment, for it 
explains itself, and throws some light upon 
the difficulties that ceaselessly assailed the 
poet. He was at St. Petersburg, whither he 
had been called to collaborate in a work which, 
as it was not accomplished, caused him another 
disappointment. He had received a letter 
from his sisters, and he replies to it in these 
terms on December 17, 1858. 

My sole regret is that I am not richer, and 
that I can give you so little. I am responsible 
for you to our dear dead parents, and as long 
as I live you will always have what I had no 
need to promise you, for you knew without 
my saying a word that I would keep my 
promise until my last breath. . . . Tou know 
how disgusted and weary I am with men and 
things, I only live for those whom I love, for 
personally I have no further pleasure on earth. 
Art, pictures, the theatre, books no longer 
amuse me, they are to me but the material for 
irksome labour, which is never-ending. Do not 
add to all these troubles such phrases as those 
which end one of your letters, or I shall lay 
myself down on the earth, and die Vith my 
face to the wall, without making any further 
effort. ... I was very sad on the 2nd of 
November, thinking of all those who are no 
more. It was almost dark at midday, the sky 
was yellow, the earth covered with snow, and 
I so far from my country, entirely alone at an 
inn, trying to write an article which would 
not come, and upon which depended— bitter 
thought ! — the daily bread of so many mouths 
large and small. I goaded myself, and dug 
the spurs into my flanks, but my mind was 
like a broken-down horse, who would rather 
be beaten and die than attempt to get up. I 
did accomplish it, however— my article, and 
it was very good. I wrote one, too, on the day 
our mother died, and it served to bury her.' 

This letter is tantamount to a confession. 
In a few lines it explains a whole life— the 
accepted sacrifices, the forced labour, the 
work accomplished in order not to fail in 
duties, of whicfc£ we see here but the very 
smallest part, the t teaderoeaa, the devottab 
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that neither the bitterness of life, nor the 
disgust of forced work, could hinder, the 
moral suffering over which an indomitable 
spirit .triumphed ; the confession is complete, 
and should be kept in mind. Those who 
know how to read this lamentation, weighing 
the words of it in order to penetrate more 
deeply into the man's heart, will know 
Gautder for what he was, and will repeat the 
words that on his days of melancholy he so 
often let fall about himself—' Poor Theo ! ' 

It will heighten the delight with 
which we read 1 The First Smile of 
Spring,' 'What the Swallows Say/ 
1 The Cloud,' and ' The Blackbird — 
exquisite, chiselled, impeccable gems as 
they are— to remember this testimony 
of an intimate friend to thetrue great- 
ness of their author. 



A NUN S LOVE LETTERS 



There are books which may not unfitly 
be compared to a room haunted by a 
restless ghost that will not let the story 
of its wrongs and sorrows be forgotten. 
Such a book is The Letters of a Portu- 
guese Nun, of which a new edition and 
translation has appeared from the pen 
of Mr. Edgar Prestage. Mr. Prestage 
takes so modest a view of the success of 
his labours that he will pardon our say- 
ing that we think more gratitude is due 
to him for his labours as editor than as 
translator. He has, we think, con- 
scientiously endeavoured to impart an 
antique flavour to his version, but the 
genuine flavour of antiquity can very 
rarely be achieved by artificial means. 
In a free paraphrase or in an imitation 
the spirit of the Nun's letters might be 
retained, but it fades out of a transla- 
tion which internal evidence constantly 
reminds one is a translation. On the 
other hand, as an editor Mr. Prestage 
has done his work very thoroughly. He 
has, for instance, reprinted a metrical 
version of the letters discovered in a 
probably unique copy of a hitherto 
unnoticed book which came into the 
hands of Mr. York Powell, of Christ 
Church. It is a second edition, dated 
1713, of a collection of miscellaneous 
poems. He has also reproduced the 
original translation, that published by 
Claude Barbin in Paris in 1669. 

Critics have decided, to the satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Prestage, that that trans- 
lation really was a translation, and 
tradition has decided that the letters 
are what they profess to be, but 
stranger or more discreditable story it 
never was the lot of criticism to examine 
or tradition to confirm. In Mr. Pres 
tage's introduction are given fully the 
details of which we must content our- 
selves with a very brief abstract During 
the year 1663—1667 there served in Por- 
tugal a French officer, Noel Bouton, after- 
wards Marquis of Chamilly and St.Leger. 
Much of his time was spent in Beja. 
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There, in the Convent of the Conception, 
was a young nun of good family, Mari- 
anna Alcoforado. Chamilly met her, 
betrayed her, and ultimately left the 
country abruptly, perhaps clandestinely. 

The Letters. 

It is now that the * Letters * enter into the 
history of the lives of Marianna and Noel 
Bouton de Chamilly. As is well known, they 
were all written after the latter's retirement 
from Portugal, and probably between the 
December of 1667 and the June of 1668, and 
they express better than any remarks which 
we could make the stages of faith, doubt, and 
despair through which poor Marianna passed. 
As a piece of unconscious, though self-made, 
psychological analysis they are unsurpassed ; 
as a product of the Peninsular heart they are 
unrivalled. 

So far the business is very sad, but 
also very simple. The mystery is, how 
did such letters ever get published. 
Mr. Prestage, after quoting the flatter- 
ing opinions entertained of Chamilly' s 
character by his friends, writes thus : 
Vanity. 

How, then, are we, to reconcile the Chamilly 
of the ' Letters ' with the man of whom his 
contemporaries and friends speak so highly ? 
The publication of the Epistles of Marianna 
was doubtless due to vanity, a fault which we, 
may certainly credit Chamilly with possess- 
ing. It was, too, the custom in seventeenth- 
oentUry France to hand round copies of 
letters, either received or written, for the 
admiration of friends, and thus, what 
now appears to us a brutal and cynical 
want of confidence, was then the most 
natural thing in the world. It is not, 
however, so easy, even if it is possible, 
to excuse the conduct of the French 
captain in the betrayal and desertion of poor 
Marianna. Posterity, as M. Asse says, espe- 
cially the feminine portion, has condemned 
him, and there seems to bo no reason why 
we should seek to reverse the verdict. 

It was in 1669 that the first edition of what 
we know as the 'Portuguese Letters' was 
published by Claude Barbin, the well-known 
Parisian bookseller. The translation seems 
to have been made towards the middle of the 
year preceding, and shortly after the return 
of Chamilly to France. The Letters were 
evidently shown by their possessor as one of 
those trophies, or at least souvenirs, which 
persons are accustomed to bring back with 
them from a foreign country. The incognito, 
however, was complete, and neither the name 
of their recipient nor that of their trans- 
lator was inscribed on this edxtio princeps. That 
of Marianna, indeed, the authoress, was not 
known until early in this present century, 
when in 1810 Boissonade discovered her name 
written in a copy of the edition of 1669 by a 
contemporary hand. The veracity of this 
note has since been placed beyond doubt by 
the recent researches of Senhor Cordeiro, who 
has shown the persistence of a tradition in 
Beja connecting the French captain and the 
Portuguese nun. 

A strange story indeed, so strange 
that we need not apologise for devoting 
our space to it. rather than to the letters 
themselves. Of them we can only say 
we are glad the wide gulf between the 
writer and an English reader makes it 
possible at times to forget, or even to 
doubt the truth of the story, that the 
heart laid bare is the heart of a living 
woman, quivering with all the anguish 
of despair and ill-requited love. 



THE TOICB OF A FLOWEB.* 

Perhaps it is the scene in which the 
tale is laid that produces the delightful 
impression of newness in The Voice of a 
Flower. Simple tale as it is, a mere 
idyl of the German forest, it is written 
with spring-like freshness most refresh- 
ing to the reader. The tale should 
rather have been written as a ballad ; it 
calls to mind the ' Plot of Basil' Here, 
too, the romance is woven round a 
flower springing from the tomb of a 
murdered lover, but the flower is a 
carnation, white, and streaked with 
crimson, the mark of blood, as the legend 
says : 

The Legend #f the Crimson Stain. 

Many hundred years ago, at the time of 
the Crusades, when the Bonseccos were at the 
height of their glory and splendour, a 
daughter of the house, the beauteous Mar- 
gherita Bonsecco, loved a brave and chival- 
rous knight who here the name Orlando. 
Their marriage-day was already fixed, when a 
call resoundeI*through the country^eummon- 
ing all good knights and brave gentlemen to 
repair to the Holy Land, and seek to deliver 
the Saviour's -tomb from the power of the in- 
fidels. This was a summons to which none 
but a dastard could turn a deaf ear, and 
Orlando, though torn by grrief at having to 
leave his adored Marghenta, and seeing the 
cup of bliss thus dashed from his lips at the 
eleventh hour, yet never dreamt of hanging 
back. 

' Farewell, anima mia' he murmured, clasp- 
ing her to his heart. 

4 Be true to me, beloved/ she sobbed ; ' do 
not forget thy Margherita in that distant 
land.' 

'Never while I breathe! But give me 
yonder flower that nestles on thy sweet bosom, 
to wear as talisman next my heart.' 

She gave him the flower — a white carnation 
it chanced to be, which, stuck in the front of 
her pale azure robe, looked as pure and deli- 
cate as her own sweet self. Blinded by scorch- 
ing tears she fixed the white carnation to his 
mailed breastplate, then one more last em- 
brace and he was gone — gone never to return. 

A year later Margherita was waited upon 
by a strange horseman, who brought ner 
mournful tidings from the Holy Land. Orlando 
had fallen in battle against the Saracens, and 
from his dead body had been taken a withered 
white flower, which, together with a lock of 
Margherita's fair hair, had been found on the 
warrior's breast. The Paynim arrow which with 
deadly aim had found its way to thetrue 
knight's true heart had likewise pierced 
through the silken bajr, containing this talis- 
man, and his warm life's blood welling up 
from the death- wound had partially died the 
once snow-white blossom to a deep crimson 
hue. 

This precious relic, now the only thing re- 
maining to her of her beloved, was treasured 
up by Margherita with tender reverence, and 
seeing that the flower contained some tiny 
seed- vessels, there came to her the thought of 
planting these in a pot of earth in hopes of 
raising again a living plant from these life- 
less remains. Carefully, anxiously, she 
watched the flower-pot day by day, bedewing 
the earth as much with her abundant tears as 
with water from the fountain. At last— oh, 
joy and consolation ! — some tiny green sprouts 
began to appear, which soon developed injfo 
as-strong and vigorous a carnation .plant aa 
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any in the garden beds, and covered with 
tightly rolled up buds. But oh, wonder of 
wonders ! when these began to unfold they 
proved to be quite different from the original 
plant from which they had sprung ; for while 
in each flower the outer rim was snowy 
white, its centre was marked by a deep 
crimson patch, like the blood which had 
stained Orlando's withered blossom. 

The whole of the story is tinctured by 
a tender and intimate delight in Nature, 
and by a fantastic delicacy that reminds 
one of a mediaeval myth. The group of 
the Italian maiden and the old artist, 
her father, located in the solitude of a 
German forest, the faithful love of the 
Italian youth, and the fierce and cruel 
passion of the German baron, keep up 
the illusion. It has the charm of a 
fairy tale, and the mysterious carnation 
fulfils the demand for an element of the 
supernatural. 

We are sure that readers of this tale 
will feel its idyllic grace and freshness. 



AN AMERICAN NOTEL • 



In the middle of the second volume 
the author of The Personal History of 
Jim Duncan assures his readers that he 
has now come to the part of his story 
' which may possibly offer some reward 
in the way of interest to the reader.' 
The message comes at an apt moment. 
The tedious narration of a life contain- 
ing little incident, set among mediocre 
people, and following a common-place 
track, is on the point of becoming in- 
sufferable. This young man, so matter- 
of-fact in his career, so dull in his 
love-making, and so moralising in his 
sentiments, is growing to be a bore, 
and his self-complaisant assurance that 
the most minute details of his prosaic 
existence must needs be interesting to the 
public awakens a strong sense of irrita- 
tion. With the promiseof fresh woods and 
pastures new, however, straight from his 
own lipB, we gird up our loins and 
struggle on, happily so, for the event 
proves the forecast true. Just here, at 
the close of the second volume, the book 
begins to be readable, and it ends by 
becoming uncommonly interesting. The 
ill- fortune that throws the hero into a 
debtor's prison begins to make a man 
out of somewhat maudlin material, but 
it is never the man that interests us, it 
is the scenes through which he passes. 
The description of the debtors' prison in 
New York and the cases confined there 
ranks in interest next to Dickens's 
immortal history of the Marshataea. 

That such a state of things could 
exist until quite recently in so en- 
lightened a city as New York seems 
almost incredible ; that they are done 
away with, the hero attributes largely to 

• The Ptno&al Hiatery of Jim Duncan. A. Chronicle 
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his own exertions ; how much of this is 
truth and how much fiction the ordinary 
reader is not in a position to analyse. 

The first impressions of the hero are 
thus described. 

In a Debtors' Prison. 

I slept that night in a prison cell, bnt I 
passed a more peaceful one than had fallen 
to my lot for many a long month. In the 
morning I began to look about me. I found, 
as I have already said, a few agreeable and 
thoughtful men among my companions ; men 
whose misfortunes had temporarily brought 
them to this place, and who had found in it, 
as I had done, something approaching a 
refuge and a sure asylum from the world. As 
might be supposed, there were many there 
who did not come under this head, I am 
speaking now of the men I met at the war- 
den's table ; some were noisy and reckless, or 
inclined to forget their sorrows in dissipation. 
There was one thing that impressed me as 
remarkable in all of them, that was the san- 
guine manner in which they all looked at the 
stateof their affairs. One gentlemanly-looking 
man, I remember, would not remore his great 
coat, or allow a cell to be assigned to him, as 
he expected to be out of the place in a few 
hours. He remained for many months. Every 
man you spoke to would tell you he was only 
there for the shortest possible time, ' just 
until he could get some matter straightened 
out, you know.' These were invariably the 
men who remained the longest. Poor fellows, 
the sanguine nature which enabled them to 
hope for some way to appear out of their 
difficulties was possibly the very same hope- 
fulness which had led them into a debtors' 
prison. 

The above description applies only to 
the better class of prisoners, who could 
afford to pay liberally for comforts and 
quietude; 'upstairs' a very different 
state of things obtained. Miserable 
cells filled with vermin and rats, bad 
air and dirt, and close restrictions made 
wretched the lives of the less fortunate 
inmates who could not pay. 

Our hero, having determined to make 
public through the Press the state of 
things he found in the prison, falls into 
bad odour with the sheriff and warders, 
and is eventually sent up higher in a 
literal, though not in a metaphorical, 
sense. Here the prisoners detail their 
lives to him. Some of their stories 
are pitiful enough. We give one of them. 

Imprisoned by finite. 

One case I have in my mind was that of a 
shrunken, feeble old man who told me a story 
like this: 

He had been a tailor in one of the miserable 
streets of New York's East end. In acheap tene- 
ment he and his wife lived and worked for 
many years. They had no children, and their 
only companion was a white pigeon, which had 
become very tame, and of which they had 
both become fond. As time went on the 
tailor had been induced to join a mutual pro- 
tective association, which was supposed to 
provide a fund upon which its beneficiaries 
could draw in case of illness, or which 
would see them buried in the event of 
death. To this fund the old man had con- 
tributed for many, many years, without ever 
benefiting from it to the extent of a penny. 
Then he fell ill, and began to draw a small 
weekly stipend. Upon his recovery the society 
looked into the case, and found that the man 
and his wife had been very frugal during their 
lives, and had saved a small sum in ready 



money, which they had placed in a savings 
bank . Upon this statement of fact they based 
an application for an order of arrest, coupled 
with allegations of fraud, in that a beneficiary 
of the society must accompany his application 
for assistance in any case with a statement 
that he has no other means of support other 
than those of the fund aforesaid. The man, 
being a German, did not, so he said, under- 
stand the nature of the statement he had been 
called upon to make, and had thus been led 
into a trap. He was immediately arrested 
and thrown into a debtors' prison, where he 
remained for many months. 

Every day an old woman, his wife, came to 
see him, bringing some little remembrance 
of home. She always brought a basket with 
her. in which was the white pigeon. The 
bird, as soon as it was liberated, would utter 
a cry of joy, and fly to the shoulder of its 
poor old master, and evince every indication 
of delight. There it would sit during the 
few hours allowed for the visit, and then the 
wife would put it tenderly back into her 
basket, kiss her husband, and retire. 

We lose our interest in the hero the 
moment he is released. We do not, in 
fact, share his good opinion of himself, 
and are not so much surprised, as he 
appears to have been, at his wife's cold- 
ness to a man who had, by a series of acts 
showing entire want of judgment, left 
her in poverty and loneliness for years 
of her life. The interest of the story lies 
solely in one portion of it, but this is 
of so supreme an importance that it 
redeems the entire book from didness. 



THE LECTURER AT LARGE* 



We know no reason why a man should 
not follow the professions of lecturer, 
dramatic critic, and journalist for many 
years, and with considerable success, 
and still retain, at any rate, a tolerably 
modest demeanour. We have met, and 
still meet from day to day, lecturers 
who lay aside all dogmatism with their 
academic robes, dramatic critics who 
cease to clamour against Ibsen in the 
club smoking-room, and journalists who 
can spend an evening in our wife's com- 
pany without reporting in their columns 
next week the set of her hair or the 
width of her sleeves. For such men 
we are naturally thankful. But M. 
Sarcey has given them a fresh value in 
our eyes. He has proved to us that 
they are the rare thing; that there 
may be lecturers and critics and 
journalists who have become so satu- 
rated by the importance of their pro- 
fession as to find interest in little 
beyond their own personality, and to 
become confined to the perpetual study 
of ' the Everlasting 1/ 

When we opened M. Sarcey's book 
we did so with every expectation of en. 
tertainment. 'Here is a man,' we 
said to ourselves, 1 who has seen life in 
a variety of shapes, and lived it in the 
full glare of notoriety. The rec ollections 
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of his middle life should have more of 
interest and information in them than 
the reminiscences of many a dis- 
tinguished writer's old age. There will 
be new anecdotes of old favourites, per- 
sonal views of celebrities, a very world 
of fashion and knowledge in little.' 
But we reckoned without our lecturer. 
Instead of all these riches, what do we 
find to confront us ? The ubiquitous in- 
dividuality of M. Sarcey, the wearisome 
iteration of his sentiment and sensation, 
a continuous self- appreciation which 
surpasses by far the literary dabblings 
of the popular interviewer, and was not 
even approached by the complacent 
self-esteem of the champion cricketer. 
Le livre — c'est mot ! Toujours Sar- 
cey ! and a more satisfied, egotistio, 
unimportant record it has seldom 
been our lot to encounter. Now 
and then, of course, we get an 
anecdote ; here and there a story of real 
worth eludes M. Sarcey's vigilance, and 
slips, despite himself, into his pages ; but 
from the first page, which recounts his 
debut as a lecturer, to the last, on which 
he congratulates himself that 'the 
lecturer of the future will hardly be 
able to do other than open this little 
volume, were it only for the sake of its 
information,' — through all these three- 
hundred pages M. Sarcey's on esubject 
is M. Sarcey — M. Sarcey disappointed, 
M. Sarcey triumphant, M. Sarcey shy, 
M. Sarcey encouraged, M. Sarcey in the 
provinces, M. Sarcey in Holland, M. 
Sarcey interesting to himself, M. Sarcey 
exasperating to every one else. But let 
us see him in his own light. It is fair he 
should speak for himself. Here he is at 
The Ballande Matinees. 

I had reconquered tbe audience. I should 
ha?e had them aU against me had I persisted 
in explaining my thought — which was the 
simplest in the world— if I had had the 
stupidity to give reasonable reasons. But it 
must be that I was born for eloquence, for 
there immediately mounted to my lips a 
phrase of pure foolishness, a sentimental 
foolishness which lifted the crowd of simple 
creatures off their feet. 

The fact is, that on this vast stage, before 
this immense audience, I felt myself immedi- 
ately more at ease than I had done in tbe 
more limited frame of the Athenee. The 
exuberance of my gestures, the movement of 
my entire person, the familiar audacity of my 
language, the outbursts of a naturally very 
sonorous voice, and of a diction naturally 
ample and vivid, harmonised better with those 
empty spaces, where I moved in perfect 
liberty before these twelve hundred heads 
turned toward me, which I swayed with my 
hands spread out before me over the railing. 
There remained to me of that frightful 
malady of the * trac,' which had of old besieged 
and paralysed me, only a slight number of 
symptoms, of which I did not rid myself 
until much later, and which even to this 
hour, after thirty years, reappear, like an old 
gout-— the days de grande premiire. 

At the moment when the curtain which 
separated me from the spectators rose my 
month used instantly to become parched, and 
. it was impossible for me to retain in it a par- 
ticle of moisture, even by gulping down 
i wallow upon swallow ; my tongue became 



thick and heavy, and it was a most painful 
effort to move it. My voice mounted to my 
head, I heard it high and piercing, as though 
it had been some other voice than mine ; I was 
stupefied and disconcerted by this tone, which 
was strange to me. It seemed to me that the 
words, articulated with difficult?, reeled 
themselves off aside from my will, and I 
sought in vain to pick up the phrases that 
fled from me. It was a very unhappy state, 
which only lasted three or four minutes. 

Now, is it conceivable, we ask, that a 
mail — we will not say with a sense of 
humour, for that he manifestly lacks — 
but a man who possessed any sense of 
proportion, any real sincerity in art, 
could have found time for all this irrita- 
ting self-analysis, for all this weighing 
of personal advantages against physical 
defects ; in a word, for all this uncon- 
scious and unconscionable self-conceit? 
But this is not a single case : M. Sarcey 
is always discussing his own charac- 
teristics. 

M. Sarcey and Himself. 

You can see, from all that I have said to 
you of my manner of lecturing, that the best 
qualities of which I have given evidence are 
bonhomie and familiarity ; but every quality 
has its defects ; I easily pushed the one to 
triviality, the other to too great freedom. I 
lacked balance. In Paris no one cared. When 
the Parisian public has adopted an artist, it 
accepts him en bloc, and permits everything to 
him. They said of me: 'That is his way. 
We must take him as he is.' They chaffed me 
sometimes for my freaks of language ; but as 
I made up for them by an extraordinary sin- 
cerity and fervour of speech, they were not 
offended by them. These defects were part of 
my being, they had accepted them, some 
very indulgent persons even found them 
pleasant. 

And yet again : 

Yes, I won great successes down there. My 
first lecture at Brussels was one of my finest 
triumphs, and I never remember it without 
pleasure, for truly upon that evening I was 
satisfied with myself ; and I believe that the 
audience, which was numerous, waB pleased 
also. But of all the cities in which I have 
of tenest succeeded, the recollection of Lie'g* 
gives me the most pleasure. What a charm- 
ing population! so literary, so amiable, so 
truly French, with a something— I know not 
what — more serious and better balanced to 
their minds than we always have ! Jt is my 
regret, when I think of that amiable public, 
that I am no longer nimble enough in body 
or lively enough in mind to go among them 
and refresh myself with a little familiar chat ; 
for this familiarity, which is the mark of my 
manner, did not displease them, and I felt 
myself as free with them as with a Parisian 
audience. 

What a bother it is to grow old ! But, as 
some one says, it is as yet the best way that 
has been found for living a long time. 

And let us have one mora 

In Hellan*. 

I went in this campaign, borne on by the 
fame of this first success, from triumph to 
triumph. I had the pleasure of speaking, in 
one of the towns of Holland, before an audi- 
ence composed solely of students. The stu- 
dents down there form a vast association 
which is extremely rich. It has had built for its 
own a sort of hotel or palace, where its mem. 
bers meet to read, to drink, to play. There 
are libraries, billiard-rooms, a oafe', and, 
finally, what most concerned me, a hall for 
lectures or plays which was magnificent and 



comfortably fitted up. Nothing could be more 
cordial and kindly than the way in which 
these young people received us, Mr. Van Hall 
and myself. I feel some shame in recalling 
the delicate attentions with which I was 
loaded, the eulogies and compliments that I 
received. 

Surely M. Sarcey might have learnt, 
in all his varied fields of experience, 
that what the public wants to be told is 
not what he felt, but what he saw ; not 
what he looked like, but how things 
looked to him. This we always under- 
stood to be one of the first lessons of 
journalism— the 'cheap literary suit* 
of the reporter. But M. Sarcey's self- 
complacency smiles so broadly out of 
every page that we confess to an inability 
to enjoy him, even when he sets him- 
self aside for a moment. We know 
that, though he may hide his face for 
this instant behind his group of friends, 
he will peep round the corner the next, 
and wink at us, to show that he is not 
far off, that he is enjoying the jest 
which, he is anxious to remind us, is 
one of his own providing. 

But we are over-anxious to be fair to 
M. Sarcey, and so we have been at some 
pains to pick out a description of M. 
Ballande, which seems to view the 
situation more from the outside than is 
the writer's wont. 

M. Sarcey and H. Ballande. 

He was a cold Gascon, crafty and unctuous. 
Grey hair falling straight over his shoulders 
framed his broad and placid face. His move- 
ments were slow and majestic. Often he 
forgot himself and spoke of himself in the 
third person ; it was a mark of deference 
that he owed to his talent. 

This Gascon waB a redoubtable man in con- 
versation. When he commenced to elaborate 
an idea the stream ran with the continuity of 
a tirade of tragic Alexandrians, and aU hope 
had to be renounced of stopping or checking 
it. He was of the race of those from whom 
there was no, escape except by leaving in 
their hands the button by which they hold 
you. 

I trembled at his aspect. I knew that he 
would giye his ears to get back into the 
Come'die-Francaise, and that the Comedie- 
Francaise wished no more of him. He had 
more than once entertained me with the de- 
cadence of studies in tragedy in France ; he 
did not leave me ignorant that he was the 
only artist in the world who could restore to 
the Rue Bichelieu the cult of Corneille and of 
Racine. He had been Rachel's master ; he 
would know how to form other tragediennes. 
*Et de David tteint rmUumer le flambeau* 
There it is. True, we get a clear, 
well-coloured sketch. But we get the 
ruling passion, too. • I trembled at his 
aspect.' ' He had more than once enter- 
tained me. 9 Oh, the wearisome itera- 
tion ! Oh, ' the Everlasting 1 1 ' Surely 
the lesson of the whole book is, not the 
art of lecturing, not the secret of jour- 
nalism, but the exceeding charm of 
modesty, the beauty of the disposition 
which retires within itself when most it 
triumphs, the ugliness and and ilLgrace 
of indifferently equipped egotism. And 
yet one lesson more. It is always the 
moderately distinguished that proves 
immoderately self-satisfied. ^^A^. 
Digitized by VjOOQ LC 
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MISS WARDEN S NEW STORY.* 



Miss Florence Warden makes pro- 
digal use of her material in her recent 
novel, A Passage Through Bohemia. 
She evokes a pleasant phantasmagoria, 
in which noble lords and expectant 
heirs are cheek by jowl with Irish 
agitators and the tenants of a travel- 
ling van. The union leads to some sur- 
prising and original combinations, and 
the story that evolves itself is full of 
adventure and dash. Victred Speke, 
in an accidental quarrel with his cousin, 
Lord Malpas, to whom he is heir 
with only one life between, has had 
the misfortune to deal him a fatal 
blow, and he is not without kind 
friends, who are ready to swear his life 
away by avowing that the blow was 
intentional. In this perilous position 
he is persuaded by Dennis M'Rena, the 
Socialist agitator, to hide himself in a 
low stratum of society until the danger 
has blown over, and he is introduced 
by him to a wonderful lady in 
diamonds and ostrich feathers, and her 
husband, the actor, with the whispered 
instruction : 1 Whatever he asks you if 
you can do, mind you say yes at 
once — whatever it is, mind; and 
whether you understand him or not.' 
The following conversation ensues : 

Ib Bohemia. 

Mr. de Mowbray gare him a nod by way of 
introduction. 

' So you want a shop ? ' said he. 

' Yes/ said Victred readily. 

He was delighted to find that Dennis had 
been mistaken. He was not wanted to act, 
but to selL He was sure that he could make 
up parcels and gi?e change, and do all the 
business of a shop as well as anybody. 

' Been out long P ' 

' Some time/ said Victred. 

' What was your last shop P * 

This was a pussier. He must mention 
some place a long way off, or discovery might 
be swift and sure. 

' Who were you with last P ' went on 
de Mowbray, breaking the pause. 

' John Green, of Newcastle,' answered the 
aspirant. 

* Don't know him. Been used to port- 
ables?' 

Victred thought this might perhaps mean 
that he was not too proud to carry home 
the parcels. So he said readily : 

•Yes, oh, yes/ 

•What's your line P f 

•LineP* 

' Tea, what's your line of business P 9 

Another pussier. For if he said ' Green- 
grocery 9 or 'Drapery/ and it should turn 
out that he was wanted to sell sweetstuff, he 
might be told he wouldn't do. 

So he said, ' Oh ! anything/ as if his ex- 
perience had been too rast for him to par- 
ticularise. 

' Responsible^, I suppose ? 9 

•Yes/ 

He fancied he saw a doubtful look on 
de Mowbray's face, so he hastened to say : 

•I can turn my hand to anything— make 
myself useful, in fact' 
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De Mowbray nodded. 

'Yes, of course. You wouldn't be much 
use in a portable if you couldn't. Are you a 
good study P ' 

r Yes/ answered Victred, but with less 
assurance. 

He was getting more puzzled. The use of 
the word 'study' seemed to him new and 
peculiar. And surely * study ' had something 
to do with the learning of parts, not the 
carrying of parcels. 

* You can wing a part, I suppose ? ' 
Again, without the slightest notion of what 

he was pledging himself to, Victred assented 
De Mowbray went on : * And you can pong 

a bit, of course P * . 
' Certainly / said the bewildered applicant. 

Why should he stick at a trifle like this ? 

* Mind/ continued de Mowbray impressively, 
'I don't have any fluff ers in my show, who 

i'ust get through and never give a cue. And 
. don't chuck things on anyhow. Every 
piece is a production, sir, just the same as at 
'Butt's show or Gus 'Arris's/ 

Our prospective Earl finds himself at 
the close of the conversation installed 
as 1 giant ' in a travelling company of 
fat women, dwarfs and monsters, and 
he falls in love with his way of life, 
with all its excitements and perils and 
near escapes from starvation ; falls in 
love, too, still more seriously, with * Bed 
Jack/ the fragile daughter of the 
agitator, whose slight strength was 
being gradually drained by her heroic 
exertions and impassioned addresses on 
behalf of ' The Causa' What her more 
selfish and less sincere father thought 
of the cause of which he was leader 
he confesses in a future conversation, in 
which he is endeavouring to persuade 
Victred to re-appear in public and claim 
his title as Lord Malpas. Victred, 
however, tells him that he no longer 
cares for the title, and is only seeking an 
excuse to get out of it altogether. The 
democrat's real sentiments peep out at 
this, to him, astonishing assertion. 

An Agitator's Creed. 

Having convinced himself, by a penetrating 
examination of the young man's face, that 
this surprising confession was genuine, Dennis 
filled his pipe and remained for a short time 
lost in mournful speculation. At last, however, 
he made a brisk gesture as if to drive away 
duU care, and burst out with, r Ah, well, that 
fit won't last I You're not such a fool, what- 
ever you may think.' 

* Hallo, are those sentiments becoming a 
true Radical and patriot f ' 

' Faith, they're becoming to any man who 
isn't an idiot/ answered the Irishman with 
cynical coolness. * Do you think if I'd been 
born with a gold spoon in my mouth, I'd be so 
anxious to snatch them out of the mouths of 
other people ? Me bhoy, it's not in reason ! ' 

' Then you're an agitator from other motives 
than conviction ? ' 

' No. From the conviction that any state 
of things in which Dennis M'Rena doesn't get 
his share of the good things of the world is a 
state which ought to be altered.' 

Victred had long believed this, but he had 
never expected to hear it from the man's own 
lips. 

' Then you agitate merely as a trade ? ' 

' Or profession, whichever ye like to call it. 
The people who agitate from conviction are 
just amateurs. We most of us begin like that, 
but it don't last.' 

Victred thought of poor little Jack and her 
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religious dreams of her father as a king among 
men, using heart and brain and muscle in. a 
Cause for which he was ready to die. 

' Of course/ went ou Dennis, leaning bavclc 
luxuriously, and looking approvingly at his 
whiskey and water, ' I don't say this to every* 
body. It wouldn't do for the parson to wind 
up his sermon by an excuse for its bavd- 
ness on the score of his having been 
hustled into the Church because lie 
wasn't fit for anything else. We're all sap- 
posed to work from conviction ; the lawyer to 
run you up six-ancUeightpences for your good ; 
the doctor to prescribe for you because he was 
born with a mission to heal. But parson, 
lawyer, doctor and agitator have to get a liv- 
ing out of it all the same/ 

' But come, Dennis/ objected Victred, ' the 
other professions you mentioned are not abso- 
lutely mischievous, at any rate ! ' 

' Matter of opinion/ remarked Dennis aen- 
tentiously. « I've heard some men that have 
had dealings with lawyers express different 
sentiments, and as to doctors ! why, there isn't 
a rich man in the kingdom who hasn't suf- 
fered more pecuniary damage at his physi- 
cian's hands than he has ever done at mine ! * 

' Bed Jack ' is a delightfully original 
heroine, but her intense enthusiasms 
burn out her young life too early. Her 
death is pathetic enough. Indeed, 
there is much in Tfu (Passage Through 
Bohemia to recommen*d*it. It is tho* 
roughly harmless, entertaining, and racy, 
and the whimsical ^characters .that we 
meet afford us plenty of innocent amuse- 
ment. 



DIOGENES' SANDALS • 



Mbs. Abthub Ebnnabd gives us a plea- 
sant little book in Diogenes' Sandals. 
She disclaims the title of storyteller, 
but the book is full of pleasant, out-of- 
door experiences, and comes in a good 
day, when the town-wearied mind is 
turning naturally towards the vision of 
woods, green grass, and open-air sport. 
Her plan of enjoying life may come as 
a new idea to those who are tired of 
house-boats, bicycles, barges, and dog- 
carts. It is no less than to turn our 
disused broad-guage Great Western 
railway carriages into summer resi- 
dences, plant them down beside a 
stream or in a wood, and take up our 
abode in them. The Great Western 
Company will doubtless jump at the 
idea, and send up the price of disused 
compartments. * I think/ she says in 
her preface, 'that no one has as yet 
described a sojourn in a railway car- 
riage, moored on the top of a hill, by 
the verge of a wood, its wheels entangled 
in wild briar and clematis, its roof 
overshadowed by yew and oak.' Cer- 
tainly not ; the idea is a new one. The 
only point on which we need fuller infor- 
mation is how the railway carriage is got 
into position. The hero seems to have 
found his 3,000 acres of Down shooting, 
his hut for the dogs, and his railway 
compartment all complete. This diffi- 
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culty disposed of, we can imagine a 
gooa deal of comfort might be got out 
of a first-class carriage well fitted up. 
It is at least rain-proof, which is more 
than can be said of tents or gipsy- vans, 
and in size and space it throws the 
cabin of a steam-tug or barge into the 
shade. That this particular abode was 
not always dry inside was the fault of 
the inmates and not of their dwelling. 
Bathing in limited space is always a 
matter that demands uncommon nicety 
and care. Dick found this out the first 
morning. 

A Bath Under Difficulties. 

Dick, with distended cheeks and bloodshot 
eyes, iras trying to inflate one of the india- 
rubber baths ; bat whenever he stopped to re- 
plenish his own lunge the sides fell in, limp 
and resistless, and tire water rushed over the 
floor of the carriage. 

'How long have you been at this sort of 
amusement P ' I asked. 

' Hours,' he said, with a ring of despair in 
his voice. 

'Hardly ; I've been out only an hour.* j 

'TV hat do I care how long it has been by 
the clock: it has seemed hours, days, and 
months to me ! ' 

Again he bent down his lips to the air-pipe, 
and the ceremony was repeated. 

' I throw up the sponge/ he said at last, 
looking up panting, and pushing the matted 
hair back from his streaming forehead. 

'Please, don't. I've a vested interest in 
that sponge : we have^only one between us.' 

'Come along and give a fellow a hand.' 

'Not if I know it.' 

* Ton won^t — won't yon P Then I guess 111 
make yon sit up/ 

As he spoke he turned the stream of water 
towards my side of the carriage. Seeing that 
discretion was the better part of valour, I 
recommended a search for the bath bellows. 

They were nowhere to be found. 

'Perhaps Gale knows where they are? 
There he is outside/ 

I opened the window as I spoke. 

' Whaat T The little bellises ? I put un 
away to bleow the vire, a mossel wi' un ; but 
me puppy, ee got at un an' slat un a-two ! ' 

•You had better come here, then, and blow 
out this bath for Mr. Webb/ 

One blast from those capacious Down- 
reared lungs was enough to set up the india- 
rubber stiff and rigid. 

Peace of a sort was restored ; but our tubs 
that morning were, I venture to think, the 
* most ondasiast prade I ever tuk a hand in/ 
My ablutions in the usual way are a solemn 
function dedicated to Esculapius, Pears, and 
all the gods of health and cleanliness. Like 
Mr. Gladstone, mj most brilliant inspirations 
came to me in my tub. How many are the 
poems I have completed, and the eloquent 
sentences I have rounded off, while the water 
was swishing about me, and the soap was 
being applied! But that morning a sober 
and, as a rule, well-conducted secretary to a 
prominent Member of the Government and a 
respectable stockbroker of the City of London 
ran about with quite as little on between 
them as clothed the far-famed lady when she 
arose from the foam of the sea on the shores 
of Sicily ; and what made the scene more pic- 
turesque was that we had forgotten there were 
no bUnds to the windows. Mercifully the dis- 
trict was thinly populated ,» but I feel certain 
we created a perfect scare among the rabbits. 
Xhoogh there are no great adventures, 



the book is satisfactory reading through- 
out. It is written in clear, pleasant 
English, and its descriptions of the 
scenery and antiquities of the Downs 
are enthusiastic without ever becoming 
tiresome. The chat between the occu- 
pants of the railway carriage is cheery 
and sensible, and lovers of the country 
will feel refreshed by their lively 
observations on a picturesque district 
of Southern England. 



NEW NOYELS & NEW EDITIONS .• 



Sweetheart Gwen is an unusual book. 
It is hardly a novel — it is a transcrip- 
tion from the life of a Welsh farm, with 
all its details jotted down as they might 
occur from day to day. No strong line 
divides the interest of passing incidents 
from the more momentous events that 
change the course of existence of the 
heroine or of the child hero. They pass 
before the reader just as they occur in 
real life, without perspective and 
without proportion, each occurrence 
having for the moment an engros- 
sing interest that precludes the 
thought of outside events. The hunt 
for a scarf and gloves, or the death 
of a cow, are described with just as much 
minuteness as are Mark's accident or 
Gwen's love affairs. The effect of this 
plan of writing is to increase the vivid- 
ness of the relation to such a degree 
that the reader ceases to look upon the 
novel as a story ; it becomes a piece of 
actual life, at which he is present in 
person. At the same time, there is none 
of that forcing into prominence of un- 
pleasant detail that is the bane of foreign 
realistic writing. Mr. Tirebuok is 
capable of putting a good deal -of pathos 
and a good deal of humour into a very 
simple bit of story-telling. The final 
confession is an epilogue that makes 
one feel watery about the eyes, and 
Sweetheart Gwen herself is a fascina- 
ting heroine, with her warm heart, her 
spontaneity, and her passionate ways. 
The funny broken English of Felicity 
Eobartch, who is, by the way, quite a 
creation in literature, and her bizarre 
modes of expression, give a spice of 
quaintness to the story that makes it 
quite unlike any other book we have 
read. 

For Marjcmf* Sake is a delightful 
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little volume, fresh and dainty, and 
with the pure free air of Australian 
country parts blowing through it. 
It is a simple love-story, gracefully told, 
and Sally, in her childlike vivacity and 
roguishness, is as full of sweetness and 
of promise as a half-blown rose. We 
forgive her the pranks of her high- 
spirited girlhood more readily than 
she forgives them herself, in remem- 
brance of the strength and tenderness 
of her young womanhood. It is a book 
that any one might read with pleasure, 
the writing is graceful and easy, and 
there is a brightness in the story that 
makes it a pleasant companion for a 
lazy hour in a hammock or a deck-chair. 
Australia sends us many fresh and 
healthy tales, and the reader is inclined 
to fall in love with a country in which 
so much unsophisticated happiness still 
exists. 

The American story is a cross between 
the novel and the autobiography. It 
makes no effort at composition, and is 
only thoroughly at home among the 
dissipations of Boston ,or Washington 
society. It is entirely a novel of town 
life ; receptions and balls, elections and 
addresses, are its staple, and the 
romance that finds time to be played 
out amid so many distractions is the 
romance of Society, regulated by the 
laws that bind its votaries. It fails 
from lack of imagination, and there 
is a certain fatness about the 
American story that few writers who; 
deal with it can wholly escape. The 1 
chronicle of the gilded existence of; 
the fashionable woman of New York 
makes no strong appeal to the reader!g 
sympathy, and the goal of her ambition, 
as well as the means she employs for 
its attainment, are somewhat outside 
the scope of English interest. The 
struggles for place in the Government, 
the petty schemes by which election is 
obtained, must always appear trivial to 
the English mind, and the successful 
man or woman is not always the most 
telling material as the centre of a 
romance. A Washington, Symphony 
suffers from the defects common to its 
class. It is well written, it is true, and 
it is sensible, yet it fails to be interest- 
ing. It moves along softly and evenly, 
and it tells its story clearly ; but the un- 
expected or the mysterious has no 
place in it, and if life without reserve 
is dull, a novel without it is unreadable. 
In the surprise of the unanticipated lies 
much of the power of a great novel. 

Mr. James Baker's By the Western 
Sea, which was duly reviewed on the 
occasion of its first appearance in these 
columns, is now in its third edition. 

We have received copies of Mr. 
Crawford's The Three Fates and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy's A Pair of Blue Eyes, 
now being reissued in cheap uniform 
editions. 
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ARTHUR HALLAM 

Last month all lovers of Tennyson were 
glad to find a place upon their book- 
shelves for Messrs. Macmillan's reprint of 
the * Poems by Two Brothers.' To-day they 
will have no less pleasure in setting by 
its side this,. the third edition of Arthur 
Hallam's Remains. The book has been for 
some time out of print, and now, in its 
dainty white and buff binding, it comes to 
us as a welcome guest. And it comes the 
welcomer for a delicate and sympathetic 
little introduction, characterised, as is all 
Mr. Le Gallienne's work, by taste and 
elegance of form no less than by a refined 
aid cultured vein of criticism. 

Mr. Le Gallienne has found nothing new 
to tell us of Arthur Hallam's life ; nor do I 
know how he was to do so. All that can 
now be told of that life must necessarily 
be gathered from Henry Hallam's preface 
to the earlier edition of his son's work. 
But upon the performance and limitation 
of the work, Mr. Le Gallienne has, of 
course, new things to say, and he says them 
with no half - spirit. He is invariably 
sympathetic in his criticism, so much so 
that, if one were eager to be captious with 
his good nature, one might accuse him of a 
too ready generosity. Perhaps, indeed, 
he makes more than he need of Arthur 
Hallam's performance. The sonnets are 
certainly good, the prose has undoubtedly 
polish, and, on occasion, power. But surely 
the verse is always, even in the love-poems, 
where artifice is least to be expected, 
formal and rather artificial. I cannot 
think it personal prejudice that makes 
almost all the verse sound to my ear 
as though it lacked the true note, the 
spontaneous outburst of sincerity. It is the 
same, too, in a less degree with the prose. 
Mr. Le Gallienne acknowledges a certain 
pedantry in the well-known review of 
Tennyson's lyrical poetry ; he confesses 
too, to finding its construction ill-balanced ' 
But, he adds, * the young man's weapons are 
of the right temper, and he uses them with 
singular vigour and address.' It is so, un 
doubtedly. And yet there is a certain 
attitude of ' cock-sureness,' so to speak- 
kind of dogmatic insistence not unlike the 
infallibilitylof an Oxford Greats' essay, 
that renders the whole of that paper rather 
exasperating to some tastes. 

But, of course, one has to remember that 
the writer was but twenty years old; and 
the promise of the work was unquestionable. 
Still, it is as work of promise that it must 
be regarded : to say much of the performance 
is scarcely to do the memory of Arthur 
Hallam a kindness. But, again, Mr. Le 
Gallienne might well rejoin that to re- 
pine that the work of a writer but 
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just arrived at man's estate lacked the finer 
proportion and architecture of maturer 
criticism is, perhaps, even more unreason- 
able than to overpraise him. And, as Mr. 
Le Gallienne well says, the principal value 
of the book lies in the insight it gives us 
into his 'gentle, sensitive spirit; his high 
ideals, and that lovely, pleasant friendship 
which was the crowning sanctity of two 
noble lives.' As the reflection of a pure 
and generous nature, of a tender and high- 
spirited-soul, the little book has a claim 
upon our affection before which our criti- 
cism may well be dumb. 

Abthur Wauoh. 



TABLE TALK. 



Thi first instalment of the 'Memorial 
Edition ' of Sir Richard F. Burton's works, 
now being issued by Messrs. Tylston and 
Edwards, is the well-known ' Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madinah and Meccah.' It is published 
in two volumes under Lady Burton's editor- 
ship. She has been helped in her work by 
Mr. Leonard Smithers, who for two years 
before Sir Richard's death collaborated 
with him in the translation of Latin 
Classics. For those who do not know the 
import of the 'Pilgrimage,' Lady Burton 
explains in her preface that in an ordinary 
way no white man could, without certain 
death, enter the Holy Shrines of the Moslem 
World. ' They are more jealously guarded 
than the Holy Grail/ The present edition 
contains the original coloured illustrations 
of the first edition, and the wood engravings, 
maps, and plans of the later editions. Mr. 
Smithers has collated the first, second, 
third, and fourth editions with Sir Richard's 
own original annotated copies. He has 
also adopted Sir Richard's latest and most 
correct orthography of Arabic words. The 
book is tastefully bound, a figure of Sir 
Richard in Arab costume, his monogram in 
Arabic, and the tent which is his tomb, 
being the only ornamentation. Since this 
Memorial Edition was arranged, Lady 
Burton has parted with the copyright of 
Sir Richard's famous translation of the 
'Arabian Nights' to its publisher. This 
may therefore be expected at an early date, 
and as nearly as possible uniform in ap 
pearance with the present work. 



Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson, the 
author of ' Jupiter Lights ' and ' Anne,' has 
just finished her new novel ' Horace Chase,' 
and upon its conclusion has removed to 
Florence, where she hopes to rest for several 
months. For the last year or two she has 
been living at Oxford, in the neighbourhood 
of Worcester College. 



Mrs. Arthur Stannard ('John Strange 
Winter') will in the autumn make her 
appearance in a new light. She has just 
concluded a novel of a theological bent, 
upon which she has bestowed an immense 
amount of pains. The story has, indeed, 
been re- written several times, and the 
theology has, upon the evidence of an 
expert, been declared irreproachable. The 
book will be issued in two volumes by 
Mes ra. F. V. White and Co. 



From Wisdom Court,' by Henry Seton 
Merriman and Stephen Tallentyre, which is 
issued by Mr. Heinemann this week, con- 
tains some of the most charming and varied 
illustrations we have seen for a long time. 
The artist, Mr. E. Courboin, is, we under- 
stand, a Frenchman quite unacquainted 
with our language ; ana if this is so, the 
English atmosphere which he has imported 
into several of his sketches is the more re- 
markable. There is much in his work that 
is quite original. 

Mr. George Moore has, we hear, just 
completed a novel upon which he has been 
engaged for two years. It will be published 
by Mr. Walter Scott in the autumn, proba- 
bly under the title 4 Mother and Child.' 

Very meagre reports have as yet reached 
this country as to the proceedings at the 
Chicago Conference. The papers which we 
enumerated last week, with others, were duly 
read when the Conference met on Monday 
in last week in the Arts Section of the 
Exhibition. The reception accorded to 
Mr. Walter Besant was most enthusiastic, 
and the meeting formed a very pleasant re- 
union of English and American authors, 
the presence of the English delegates 
awaking a eenuine outburst of good will 
from their American confreres. Among the 
American authors present were Richard 
Watson Gilder, C. Dudley Warner, Signor 
Carducci, John Burroughs, H. W. Mabie, 
G. W. Cable, T. Nelson Page, Joseph 
Kirkland, Mary H. Catherwood, and 
Octave Thanet. Mr. Walter Besant, who 
has had a pleasant tour — in spite of intense 
heat— through the New England States, 
sails for England to-morrow. 

When two great men quarrel, it is some- 
times interesting to find out who began. 
This remark applies to the war between 
Mr. Robert Buchanan and Mr. Walter 
Besant, in which the latter has the dis- 
advantage of being absent from the scene 
of action, and therefore unable to strike 
back while the public mind still thrills 
with the former's impassioned periods. Mr. 
Buchanan evidently regards Mr. Besant as 
the aggressor. His letter in The Daily 
Chronicle begins thus : 

In the current number of The Author, a 
publication in which literature is reduced to 
its commercial elements of tallow-chandling, 
Mr. Walter Besant, the editor, falls foul of me 
for forming a low estimate of the profession of 
letters — basing his diatribe, I should explain, 
on some remark of mine in last month's Idler. 
As usual, the attack assumes the popular form 
of the argumentwn ad hominem, Mr. Besant 
averring that a person like myself, who is in 
receipt of a Civil List pension, has no right to 
grumble about literary rewards and punish- 
ments. Fortunate in having been placed at 
a very early age above sordid needs and 
troubles, I had no necessity to scribble for 
money at all, and certainly no right to decry 
those who do ! To this assertion Mr. 
Besant adds some truly ' grubby ' insinuations, 
to the effect that I am a disappointed person, 
envious of the pure fame of Cockney con- 
temporaries, and not appreciated in Grub- 
street to the extent which I consider my due* 
Upon this follow two long paragraphs of 
explanation of what Mr. Buchanan did say 
and did mean in his Idler article, inter- 
spersed with sneers and growls at Mr. 
Besant, and the most contemptuous remarks 
about the Society of Authors. But it is 
evident that Mr. Besant's reference to Mr. 
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Buchanan's Civil List pension was the ' tin- 
kindest cut,' and the one that produced the 
most rankling wound. It is at first sight 
difficult to understand why it should. Mr. 
Beeant is not opposed to. pecuniary re- 
gards being granted to authors by the State. 
It is part of his annual complaint, we 
believe, that they are so rarely bestowed. 
Why, then, should Mr. Buchanan be so 
ready to take the reference as a covert 
insult P Presumably because Mr. Besant 
used the fact of the pension to discount Mr. 
Buchanan's masked attack, in The Idler, on 
the Society of Authors. If Mr. Buchanan 
was so anxious for peace — ' All I ask,' he 
says, 'from M. Besant and his fellow- 
authors is to be let alone ' — he should not 
have written thus : 

With a fairly extensive knowledge of the 
writers of my own period I can honestly say 
that I have scarcely met one individual who 
has not deteriorated morally by the pursuit 
of literary fame. 



Mr. Douglas Sladen will shortly be 
before the public in a new light — as a song 
writer. He has furnished tne words for 
the beautiful Oriental air by Mr. Walter 
W. Hedgcock oricinally written for Mr. 
Rudvard Kipling's ' Mandalay.' Mr. 
Kipling having parted with the musical 
rights, Mr. Hedgcock was unable to publish 
his music with the ' Mandalay ' words. Mr. 
Sladen then wrote fresh words with a 
Japanese instead of Burmese inspiration. It 
is entitled ' The Mousmee,' or 'His Sweet- 
heart in Japan,' and will be brought out in 
about a week's time by Messrs. R. M. Oocks 
and Co., of New Burlington- street. 



Sir George Chesney, the author of ' The 
Battle of Dorking,' 'The Private Secre- 
tary/ and many other novels, has just 
completed a new story — a labour and 
wealth Battle of Dorking— which, under the 
title of ' The Lesters,' will be published in 
the autumn by Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 



Half-a-million sterling is offered by a 
small syndicate of City men for a good 
paying daily newspaper. A well-known 
literary agent has the matter in hand. The 
explanation offered of this puzzle is that 
capitalists are in despair of finding any 
better investment at the present time ! 



The practice of publishing the juvenile 
productions of men who have since gained 
fame has been condemned by the critics in 
many instances. The latest example is the 
issue, in the well-known form and fashion 
of Mr. Buskin's books, of an early essay on 
literature and of three letters written by 
young Buskin to his tutor, Rev. Thomas 
Dale, between the years 1836 to 1841. As 
the composition of a youth of sixteen or 
seventeen the essay is an interesting curi- 
osity. The subject, 'Does the perusal 
of works of fiction act favourably, or 
unfavourably, on the moral character ? ' is 
one still debated in certain circles, though 
those circles are very much more limited in 
extent than they were fifty or even twenty- 
five years ago. The author draws a mental 
picture of the opponents of fiction-reading 
in his day, which, doubtless, includes some 
who have modern representatives : * the old 
maid of jaundiced eye and acidulated life, 
whose malice-inwoven mind looks on all 
feeHngtt of affection and joy as the blight 
looks on the blossom ' ; 'the haughty and 



uncharitable sectarian who stalks through 
the world with scorn in his eye and damna- 
tion on his tongue,' and so on. The ' three 
letters' throw considerable light on the 
period of Mr. Buskin's life that is passed 
over very rapidly in ' Prffiterita,' the period 
immediately after his breakdown in health 
at Oxford University. The views he then 
held regarding the class system bear a 
strong family likeness to the objections to 
competitive examinations we now occasion- 
ally near. 

The second series of ' Selections from the 
Writings of John Buskin,' now being issued 
by Mr. George Allen, makes its appearance 
this week as promised. It contains excerpts 
from Mr. Buskin's works published between 
1860 and 1888, * Fore Clavigera,' ' The Art 
and Pleasures of England,' and ' Prceterita ' 
being amongst them. 

Another 'quarterly' is born this week, 
with a special mission, namely, to afford 
facilities for the study of the spook. It is 
edited by that indefatigable journalist, Mr. 
W. T. Stead, and bears the title Borderland. 
A novel feature of the first number is the 
character- sketch of Jeanne d'Arc, saint 
and clairvoyant, written in chapter and 
verse, after the manner of the New Testa- 
ment. Spiritualism, auto-telepathic writing, 
thought - healing, Theosophy, astrology, 
palmistry, are each given a place in the 
scheme. Mr. Stead's own experiences as 
an automatic writer are recorded with the 
story of 'Julia.' His method of com- 
municating with his assistant editor, Miss 
X, is somewhat unique : 

Whenever I wish to know where she is, 
whether the can keep an appointment, or how 
she is progressing with her work, I simply 
ask the question, and my hand automatically 
writes out the answer. There is no conscious- 
ness on her part that I have asked the 
question and received Her answer. Distance 
does not affect the messages, they are received 
equally when she is asleep or awake. 
Mr. Stead's faith must indeed be limitless ! 



An amusing feature of the journal is the 
chapter containing the opinions of various 
eminent personages as to the wisdom of the 
scheme. The Bishop of Durham ' cannot 
but regard every voluntary approach to 
beings such as are supposed to hold commu- 
nications with men through mediums as un- 
lawful and perilous.' Dr. Thorold is ' certain 
that calm and even reverent investigation 
of these phenomena is essential to our 
arriving at any true estimate of their real 
character.' Bishop Temple does not know 
of anything that needs investigation. The 
Dean of Rochester expresses his view in 
the couplet : 
4 Guide thou my feet. I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.' 



Professor J ames Geikie is ' inclined to fear 
that the publication of Borderland, how- 
ever well-intentioned, may tend to increase 
the population of our lunatic asylums.' 
Professor E. Ray Lankester thinks that 
to 'a very large number of men and 
women the attempt to deal with this 
question is about as useless and hopeless 
an occupation as for a baby to conduct an 
inquiry into the possibilities of aerial naviga- 
tion.' Professor E. Hull has ' doubts both 
as regards the " utility " and expediency of 
such investigations.' Professor G. F. Fitz- 
gerald declares that ' physicians,' not psy- 
chiests, are the proper students. 



Mr. John Fraser's ' Episcopacy/ just 
published by Messrs. James Clarke and 
Co., was prepared originally in the form of 
lectures intended for delivery to working- 
men only. Recent ecclesiastical events 
have, however, induced the author to seek 
a wider audience. The book is divided into 
six parts, dealing respectively with Ancient 
and Modern Episcopacy, English Calendar 
Saints, Church History up to the death of 
Henry VIII., Attempted Reforms on the 
death of Henry VIII., the Public Worship 
Regulation Act and Ecclesiastical Juris- 
prudence, and Modern Lights and Ancient 
Doctrines. We quote the following from 
Parti.: 

At the time of the Conquest the population 
of England and Wales was 2,000,000, and it 
was less than 1,000,000 in the year 700, when 
there were twenty-one bishops. . . . The 
present bishops, being thirty-four in number, 
exclusive of suffragans, have undertheir charge 
a population of 26,704,406, or an average 
for each bishop of 785,000 persons. The Bishop 
of Manchester has the oversight of 2,297,016 
people, being far more than twice the number 
over whom thirty bishops formerly presided. 
Having regard to this enormous increase in 
population during the past 1.300 years, it is 
obvious that the average bishop of to-day 
cannot practically have anv acquaintance 
whatever with the hundredth part of the 
population in his diocese. The whole system, 
therefore, root and branch, needs reorganisa- 
tion, as the number of bishops would reouire 
to be increased at least a hundred-fold to 
render their episcopal rule effective. 



Mr. Belf ort Bax is at work upon a history 
of the social side of the Reformation in 
Germany. It will be in three volumes, the 
first dealing with the general conditions of 
the period, and with the earlier symptoms 
of social upheaval ; the second witn the 
Great Peasant Rising of 1525, and the 
third with the rise and progress of the 
Anabaptists down to their final defeat at 
Miinster in 1534. Each volume will have 
an independent interest of its own, and the 
first will be published early in October. 



A synopsis of ' Japanese Bibliography,' 
1859 — 1893, is in course of compilation by 
F. von Wenckstern, M.J.8., Hon. Assistant 
Librarian, J.S. The bibliography will in- 
clude only works in languages other than 
Japanese. 

The original MS. of Allan Ramsay's once 
famous pastoral, 'The Gentle Shepherd,' 
has just fallen into the hands of an Edin- 
burgh gentleman. It has been carefully 
preserved in the original covers, and in- 
scribed on it is the following note in the 
handwriting of the author: 'This is the 
original manuscript from which the ooppys 
were printed : presented to my Patroness, 
March 2, 1737. after my having seen re- 
printed six editions of it, a thousand each 
time, besides two in London, one in Dublin, 
and one in Glasgow. And be it kend to 
you, curious posterity, that the perform- 
ance has received the universall approba- 
tion, as I hope it will from you thousands of 
years hence. The MS. was given to Bos- 
well, with flattering expressions of regard, 
by Ramsay's patroness, the Countess of 
Eglinton, the last time he visited her. 



A revised edition of the admirable 1 Die* 
tionary of Music,' by Dr. Hugo Riemann, is 
about to be issued in parte by Messrs. 
Augener. The work should prove of special 
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value to those who cannot afford the costly 
dictionary edited by Sir George Grove, and 
who yet desire to have something more 
than the skeleton notices of English produc- 
tions of the kind. The new edition will be 
translated and edited by Mr. J. S. Shedlock, 
BA., the musical critic of The Academy, and 
will contain many additions by the author. 
Dr. Riemann, we may add, has been since 
1878 a private tutor in the University of 
Leipzig. 

Apropos of our note in last issue on 
Kirk's quaint 'Secret Commonwealth of 
Elves,' re-edited bv Mr. Lang, a corres- 
pondent writes; 4 A curious circumstance 
might be mentioned connected with the 
author. Kirk was the first to make a com- 

eete translation into Gaelic of the Scottish 
etrical Psalms. While he was at work 
on this translation he learned that the 
Synod of Argyle were similarly engaged, 
and in order to be first in the field he sat 
up the greater part of the night for many 
months. To keep himself awake he put a 
piece of lead in nis mouth which dropped 
into a basin of water whenever he began to 
nod ; and to limit the period of such repose 
as he indulged in, he suspended over his 
pillow a bowl partially filled with water, 
and above the bowl an inverted bottle 
filled with water, and loosely corked, so that 
at the pre-arranged time the lower vessel, 
having been gradually filled from the one 
above, would overflow on the face of the 
sleeping Psalmodist ! Kirk was at one 
time minister of Balqnhidder, and in the 
cemetery there, near the grave of "Bob 
Boy," there may still be seen a monumental 
stone, carved with his own hands, to the 
memory of his wife.' 



' Claud Brennan,' a novel by Mr. John 
Ferrars, is issued this week in Mr. J. W. 
Arrowsmith's well-known Three-and-Six- 
penny Series. 



' A new book by R. J. Lloyd Price en- 
titled 'Dogs Ancient and Modern and 
Walks in Wales ' will be shortly published 
by Messrs. Eglington and Co., Ltd. Besides 
containing very interesting matter on the 
various breeds of dogs for sporting pur- 
poses, it has six or seven chanters devoted 
to a guide to the various angling haunts in 
North Wales, making the book useful alike 
to the sportsman, the angler, and the tourist. 



' Messrs. "Remington and Co. will issue, 
on Mond ay next, a new novel by Mr. 
Frederick Wicks (who wrote ' The Yeiled 
Hand*) called 'The Broadmoor Patient 
and the Poor Clerk.' The book is illus- 
trated by Mr. A. Morrow. 



Mr. Elliot Stock announces a ' History 
of Chipping Lambourne Church,' by John 
Footman, founded on local and contempo- 
rary documents, with numerous illustra- 
tions of the architecture of the building. 
Incidentally it gives an account of a re- 
markable adventure by a gentleman ' who 
decended from the top of the tower to the 
ground in a Pynace' in 1607. 



Major Arthur Griffiths, the author of 
'Memorials of Millbank,' 'The Queen's 
Shilling,' &c., has just written a new story 
entitled ' A Prison Princess : a Bomance of 
Millbank Penitentiary,' for CasselVs Satur- 
day Journal. 



The first part of an important new sub- 
scription work on the 4 History of Engrav- 
ing in England' will be published im- 
mediately by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. The work, which will 
be issued in three parts, contains one hun- 
dred typical examples of engravings repro- 
duced from rare and unique prints in the 
British Museum, exemplifying the progress 
of the art from the end of the sixteenth 
century to the earlier years of Her Majesty's 
reign. The plates have been carefully 
selected bv Mr. Louis Fagan, late Deputy 
Keeper of the Prints and Drawings De- 
partment in the British Museum. One 
hundred copies only will be issued. 



Compared with our modern newspaper 
the Publick Occurrences, Both Forreign and 
Domestick, printed in Boston, September 
25, 1690, presents a striking contrast. It 
was printed on the first three pages of a 
folded sheet — two columns to a page, and 
each page about 7in. by llin. in size, and 
was advertised to appear ' once a month/ 
Before the time of the second issue it was 
suppressed by an order of the Governor and 
Council, of which the following copy is 
taken from The Library Journal, the Official 
Organ of the American Library Associa- 
tion : 

Whereas seme have lately presumed to Print 
and Disperse a Pamphlet, EniituUd, Publick 
Occurrences, both Forreign and Domestick: 
Boston, Thursday, Septemb. 25th. 1690. With- 
out the least Privity or Countenance of Authority. 

The Governour and Council having had the 
perusal of the said Pamphlet, and finding 
that therein is contained Reflections of a very 
high nature: As also sundry doubtful and 
uncertain Reports, do hereby manifest and 
declare their high Resentment and Disal- 
lowance of said Pamphlet, and Order that the 
same be Suppressed and called in ; strictly 
forbidding any person or persons for the 
future to Set forth anything in Print with- 
out Licence first obtained from those that are 
or shall be appointed by the Government to 
grant the same. 

By Order of the Qovemour and Council. 

Isaac Adding ton, Seer. 

Boston, September 29th. 1690. 



Scribner > 8 Magazine for August is to be a 
fiction number, and will contain complete 
short stories by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
H. C. Banner, Sarah Orne Jewett, Howard 
Pvle, Grace Ellery Channing, and W. H. 
Shelton. In the same number Julian Ralph, 
of the New York Sun, will give an account 
of the every-day life of 4 A Newspaper Cor- 
respondent,' with illustrations by W. T. 
Smedley, an artist who has accompanied 
him on a number of his expeditions ; and 
Mr. J. A. Mitchell, of Xafe, will contribute 
his impressions of the World's Fair under 
the title 4 Types and People at the Fair.' 



Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. are fast 
making themselves a reputation for dainty 
editions of standard works of fiction. To 
their list, which already includes Thomas 
Love Peacock, Jane Austen and Charlotte 
Bronte, they are now adding Henry Field- 
ing, Maria Edge worth, Fanny Burney, and 
Henry Mackenzie. The special merit of 
these reprints is that they are both choice 
and cheap — a somewhat rare combination 
of qualities — small volumes, well printed, 
tastily bound, and illustrated with a number 
of excellent photogravures ; issued at the 
uniform price of 2s. 6d. a volume. Field- 
ing's works, to be completed in twelve 



volumes, are edited by George Samtsbury, 
and illustrated by Herbert Railton and 
E. J. Wheeler. The first two volumes are 
now ready. 



Br. Geffcken, who, it will be remembered, 
got into trouble for divulging the diary of 
the late Emperor Frederick shortly after 
his death, has written a work, to be 
called 'Russia, France, and the Triple 
Alliance,' which will be published shortly in 
Berlin. The last work of Dr. Geffoken's 
published in this country was a volume of 
essays on the British Empire, issued in 
1889, but ?he has been a frequent contri- 
butor to English magazines since that year. 



The many visitors to the shrine of Scott 
at Dryburgh Abbey will be gratified to 
learn that the beautiful cloister doorway 
near his grave has recently been restored 
to something like its former completeness. 
It seems that a portion of the doorway had 
been removed to the neighbourhood of 
Kelso, and the stones of this portion have 
now been replaced in what was no doubt 
their original position. The doorway as 
finished is said to be an extremely fine 
example of the Transition period, and one 
of the most striking features of the vener- 
able and beautiful Abbey. 



Mr. Blackmore's novels are to be issued 
uniformly with the cheap editions of 
William Black's and eight of Thomas 
Hardy's novels, which Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. are publishing. 
The first volume, 'Lorna Doone: A 
Romance of Exmoor,' will be ready in a 
few days, and will contain a photogravure 
portrait of Mr. Blackmore, especially taken 
for this new edition. The publishers intend 
bringing out some volumes by W. Clark 
Russell and George Macdonald in similar 
popular style, with photogravure portraits. 



Another reprint from Mr. Anstey's con- 
tributions to Punch is promised shortly by 
Messrs. Longmans ana Co., under the title, 
* The Man from Blankley's: A Story in 
Scenes.' The same firm also announce a 
monograph on 'Micro-organisms in Water,' 
by Professor and Mrs. Percy Frankland. 



Mr. John Murray will publish in the 
early autumn the Earl of Dunmore's 
account of his adventures in the Pamirs, 
illustrated with numerous sketches by him- 
self. A few days ago the Earl of Dunmore 
lectured before the members of the Royal 
Geographical Society, giving an account of 
his tour through India, over the Himalayas 
and the Pamirs, on horseback. 



A Unionist rival to the famous Eighty 
Club is in the field—' The United.' Mr. A. 
J. Balfour is taking a prominent part in 
connection with it. It might have followed 
the American parallel more closely by call- 
ing itself 'The Union League,' after the 
great clubs formed in New x ork and else- 
where at the time of the Civil War— to ' save 
the Union ' on the other side. 



That 'authors of distinction' sometimes 
give away copies of their works, with their 
autograph included, for purposes of charity, 
is evidenced by a list sent to us of those 
who so contributed to Rowland Grey's book- 
stall ft a bazaar held for the benefit of 
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includes the names of Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. James Payn, Mr. 
Anstey, Mr. Lewis Morris, Miss Edna Lyall, 
the Rev. J. C. Weldon, Mr. Bosworth- 
Smith, and Mr. Barry Pain. "We hope the 
publication will not inflict serious injury — 
m the shape of applications to benefit other 
•ocietiee— on these gentlemen. 



A curious action for libel is likely soon to 
eagage the attention of a judge and jury. 
Some of our readers may remember ' The 
Case of Young Mr. Maitland/ which ap- 
peared in The Patt Mall Magazine. A 
ureflKsd man has impugned the accuracy of 
the technical detail, and the author of the 
■toy intends, we learn, to bring the matter 
into court. 



Mr. Murray announces a new work, by a 
new and unnamed writer, entitled ' Barn- 
eraig: Episodes in the Life of a Scottish 
Village.' 

The life of ProfesBor Owen, which his 
grandson, Her. Richard Owen, is preparing, 
will be based on the Professors corres- 
pondence, his diaries, and those of his wife. 



Sir Richard Temple's 'Life in Parlia- 
ment,' 1886 to 1892, will be published by Mr. 
Murray. 



WOMEN ADVENTURERS 



In an introduction that savours of the 
dogmatic petulance of Carlyle, the 
editor of Women Adventurers settles in 
an off-hand and not illogical fashion 
some questions that have troubled the 
social brain for years — 1 wheezy old 
pensioners ' she calls them — but with an 
immense vitality in spite of their age, 
and a strange persistency of reappear- 
ance. 

The independence of woman — is it right or 
wrong ? that is the tremulous, doddering 
head of it. May a woman engage in ail that a 
man may ? Is a woman the equal of a man P 
—those are its withered, skinny legs. Is a 
vomtn born to be free? Has a woman a 
genuine or a sham intelligence ? — those are 
its lean and palsied arms. 

And this is hvh she answers these 
obstinate questionings : 

Shall women smoke P It would be my firm 
conviction that every lady who wishes to 
smoke does smoke i and yet, for some people, 
this remains a question, and is good for a 
biennial agitation inside the covers of this or 
that hungry journal. 

A sensible answer, too. One fact is 
worth a hundred theories. The accom- 
plished deed is better than the worked- 
out argument. 

But the women she writes of have 
more serious questions to settle than 
the smoking of a pipe. So serious, in 
fact, that they go their ways and ask no 
question at all The woman adventurer, 
she says, exists no longer. Since woman 
has gained her freedom the possibility 
ofpure adventure has become extinct. 
'The adventurous women of to-day do 

* Women Adrontvan. Edited bj Mlais Muriel 
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their work in all the cold seriousness of 
skirts, do it as women, and very earnest 
women withal' The adventurous 
woman of the past was not serious, 
she was conscious of no moral duty, 
she simply amused herself. 

The Tine AdTentnrer. 

Read her story, and yon will see she was of 
a light build — morally and mentally; and 
physically her toughness was half brag. She 
was of a coarse, grimy sensuality ; she had a 
gay, abandoned nature ; loved men and ale ; 
grumbled at privation, and fought her battles 
best over the pint pot, or in the blink of the 
dull oil footlights. 

Search for her just now, fine female blusterer 
that she is, through the length and breadth 
of England, and I warrant she will not be 
found. 

Perhaps it is as well ! though I relinquish 
with sorrow the picturesqueness of her seem- 
ing, and the dashing poetry of her swagger. 
She was what she was through being ever at 
masquerade ; she was passing for a man most 
of the time; his port and bearing she must 
imitate, or be ' discovered/ If she was dis- 
oovered — she was lost* Of course ! 

They are not women of society, these 
soldier women, with their bragging and 
brawling, their extraordinary courage, 
their low passions, and their ugly shifts 
to escape detection. They are not par- 
ticularly nice nor particularly high prin- 
cipled, nor did they hesitate to adorn 
their tales with highly pictorial addi- 
tions. The editor refrains from too 
closely criticising the accounts, and 
simply gives us, after omitting some 
extravagant details, the substance of 
their own records. 

She presents us with the lives of two 
soldiers, one sailor-soldier, and one 
modern officer ; the last-named, Madame 
Velazquez, known as Lieutenant Harry 
Buford throughout the American War, 
is perhaps the most interesting. We can 
better rely on the dates regarding her, and 
she stands on a higher platform than 
Hannah Snell, Mary Anne Talbot, and 
Mrs. Christian Davis. She went to 
war from mere love of war, and took 
part in the battle of Bull Bun on the 
Confederate side, and in the defence of 
Fort Donelson on the Tennessee Biver. 
A description of a single night gives 
some idea of what this indomitable 
woman went through : 

The Pall of Port Donelson. 

The battle opened on Thursday, February 
13, 1862, and, as if to increase the discomforts 
and sufferings of the combatants, the weather, 
which had been quite moderate and pleasant, 
suddenly became intensely cold. On Thursday 
night, about eight o'clock, a tremendous 
storm of snow and sleet came on, to the full 
fury of which I was exposed ; for a young 
officer, who wanted to take French leave for 
the night, had taken advantage of my eager- 
ness for active service, and made an arrange- 
ment for me to go on picket duty for him in 
the trenches. I was less fitted to stand this 
kind of exposure than many of my comrades, 
for, independently of my sex, I was born and 
brought up in a semi-tropical climate, and 
although inured to hardships during the 
monthB I had been figuring as a soldier, I was 
. but indifferently qualified to endure the suf- 
ferings of this terrible night. ... If repent- 
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ance for my rashness in resolving to play a 
soldier's part in the war was ever to overcome 
me, however, now was the time; and I confess 
that, as the sleet stung my face, and the 
biting winds cut me to the bones, I wished 
myself well out of it, and longed for the siege 
to be over in some shape, even if relief came 
only through defeat. . . . The agonised cries 
of the wounded, and their piteous cans for 
water, really affected me more than my own 
discomfort ; and had it not been for the heart- 
rending sounds that greeted my ear every 
moment, I could, perhaps, have succeeded 
better than I did in bearing up under the 
horrors of the night with some degree of 
equanimity. Every now and then a shriek 
would be uttered toat would strike terror to 
my soul and make my blood run cold, as the 
fiercest fighting I had ever seen had not been 
able to do. I could face the cannon better 
than I could this bitter weather, and I could 
suffer myself better than I could bear to hear 
the cries and groans of these wounded men, 
lying out on the frozen ground, exposed to 
the beatings of this pitiless storm. Several 
times I felt as if 1 could stand it 
no longer, and was tempted to give the 
whole thing up and lie down upon the ground 
and die; but, although my clothing was per- 
fectly stiff with ice and I ached in every limb 
from the cold, I succeeded in rallying myself 
whenever I found these fits of despondency 
coming over me and stood my ground to the 
last. 

More than once I felt myself giving way j 
more than once I detected my mind wander- 
ing off strangely from the surroundings of the 
moment ; but, by a resolute effort of will, and 
by am indomitable determination not to suc- 
cumb, I succeeded in sustaining myself until 
my relief came, and I was able to seek shelter 
and the repose I so sorely needed. 

Between the periods of active service 
the energy of Madame Velasquez's 
mind would not let her rest, and she 
resolved to act as a spy upon the 
enemy. This led her into a series of 
curious and risky adventures, in the 
course of which her sex was more than 
once detected. Her wit in extricating 
herself from difficult situations never 
failed. Towards the close of the war 
she sampled life as a blockade-runner, 
and later went in for mining on the 
Pacific Slope. And she found time, 
among her exploits as a spy and an 
officer, to be married no less than three 
times and become the mother of four 
children. 

' Throughout her history/ writes her 
biographer, ' there is an air of truth- 
fulness which comes — dare I confess ? 
— with very great refreshment to a 
connoisseur of the elaborated adven- 
ture of the average adventurer/ 



Amongst the reprints and new editions of 
local guide-books which are just now in such 
request, we may draw attention to the follow* 
ing : Round About London, by W. J. Lottie. 
(Edward Stanford. 2s.); Handbook to Hastings 
St. Leonards, and the Neighbourhood, by Mary 
M. Howard (Edward Stanford. Is. 6d\), and 
The Rivers and Broads of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and Great Yarmouth and Neighbourhood, 
( Jarrold and Sons. 6d. each.) We have also 
received from 30, Fleet-street, E.C., Mr. 
Joseph Hatton's Cigarette Papers For Holiday 
Smoking (6d.), and Holidays in Belgium (Id.), 
containing material aid towards taking a 
holiday in Holland and Belgium respectively. 
Digitized by VJjOOV Lc 
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A MANUAL OP LOGIC* 



The late Professor Minto was so generally 
known as a fine English scholar and critic — 
not to mention his authorship of two or 
three romances — that his academic position 
as Professor of Logic at Aberdeen may 
have escaped the notice of many of the 
reading public. He succeeded, in fact, to 
the Ohair formerly occupied by Alexander 
Bain, of whom he was a pupil, and to whom, 
in the preface to this book, he acknowledges 
his great obligation. Unhappily for many 
of us, the present work is the last we shall 
see from his fertile and graceful pen. He 
is dead, and to record the many fine quali- 
ties of his heart and intellect a sympathetic 
note is attached to the preface by his friend, 
Professor William Knight. 

In the title of this book 1 Inductive ' is 
put before 'Deductive'; but within the 
book itself the two great branches of Logic 
are treated in the reverse order — the order 
in which they are usually studied — i.e., the 
Deductive, Formal, or ' Old ' Logic, as it is 
sometimes called, before the Inductive, or 

• New,* or ' Logic of Science/ The relation 
between the functions of these two is ad- 
mirably stated by the author in a passage 
which we will quote as a sample of his 
pithier style : 

The general aim of Logic [is] the protection 
of the mind against the errors to which it is 
liable in the acquisition of knowledge. All 
knowledge, broadly speaking, comes either 
from Authority, by argument from ac- 
cepted premisses, or from Experience. If it 
comes from Authority, it oomes through the 
medium of words ; if it oomes from Experience, 
it comes through the senses. In taking in 
knowledge through words we are liable to 
certain errors, and in taking in knowledge 
through the senses we are liable to oertam 
errors. To protect against the one 
is the main end of ' Deductive ' Logic ; to 
protect against the other is the main end of 

• Inductive ' Logic . . . There is thus no an- 
tagonism between the two. They are directed 
to different ends. The one is supplementary 
to the other. The one cannot supersede the 
other. 

The protective function of all Logic is 
more especially insisted upon because of a 
prevalent misconception that the end of 
Logic is 'the attainment of truth.' But 
we ought to add that, although this is not 
its direct end and aim, its practical value 
to the seeker after truth is none the less on 
that aooount. For whether he is engaged 
in aoourse of abstract reasoning or in the 
investigation of natural phenomena, every 
step he takes should be tested in the one 
case by the Deductive, in the other by the 
Inductive canons ; which, if rightly applied, 
choke off such of his processes and con- 
clusions as are erroneous, and compel him 
to hark back to his last sound conclusion as 
the point from which to start again. 

The study of Logic is too much neglected 

•Loste, Inductive and Deductive. By William 
XtetoilCA, LIi.D. * UniTereity Extension Manuals ' 
Serbs. ( Joan Murray* 4t,6d.) 



even by otherwise well-educated people; 
and in the popular mind it may be said to 
occupy no place at all How simple a 
matter, one would think, is Observation— 
i.e., correct Observation — which is, in fact* 
the basis of all Inductive processes. Yet 
how few people can clearly state exactly 
what they see on any occasion, or can avoid 
adorning their statements with what they 
did not see, but only inferred, or can grasp 
matters of evidence that lie, so to say, 
before their eyes. On this last point, 
although it is hardly fair to bring in school- 
boys, we will refer to an anecdote told 
ub by a distinguished savant, to the effect 
that he was once examining a school vivd 
voce, and among his questions asked the 
boys how many teeth they should have in 
each jaw. They guessed different numbers, 
ranging from ten to thirty, but not one 
thought of finding the exact number by the 
simple expedient of putting a finger in 
his mouth and counting his own teeth. 
This was an instance of non-observation. 
Here is one of maZ-observation, told us by 
the same gentleman. A naturalist, in 
attempting to trace the action of light on 
growth, hit on the grand discovery that 
tadpoles would not mature into frogs in a 
dark cellar. But soon afterwards another 
naturalist went over the same ground, and 
showed that the first-mentioned person had 
not taken into account all the conditions 
under which the phenomenon occurred. It 
turned out that the stunted growth 
depended not on darkness, but on tempera- 
ture : the taddies grew fast enough in a dark 
room if it was kept warm, and would not 
grow in a light room if its temperature 
was kept below a certain point. 

Matters like the foregoing fall within 
the purview of Inductive Logic. Fallacies 
within the Deductive area are even more 
numerous. Here is one that crops up at 
intervals in the more dismally comic 
journals. A will propound the popular 
delusion that ' all pretty children grow up 
plain.' B will retort, 'What a pretty 
child you must have been, then ! ' meaning 
that A is the reverse of pretty at present. 
Now, taking the delusion as our leading 
statement, or 1 major premiss,' we can con- 
struct a perfectly sound argument or 
« syllogism ' thus -.—{Major premiss :) ' All 
pretty children,' &c. ; (minor premiss :) 'A 
was a pretty child ' ; (conclusion . ) • There- 
fore A has grown up plain.' But B has in 
his mind (if anything) a glaring fallacy, 
viz. .—{Major :) * All pretty children,* &o. ; 
(minor:) *A has grown up plain'; (con- 
clusion :) * Therefore A was a pretty child.' 
But there is no ' therefore ' in the case ; for 
if we grant that pretty children grow up 
plain, yet many other children also may 
(and do) so grow up, and, for all that B 
says, A may have been among these others. 

We called our own syllogism 'sound.' 
This means that if we grant the two pre- 
misses, we must accept the conclusion. 



But now we touch the weak side of Deduc- 
tive or Formal Logic — viz., that, as Minto 
points out, it does not guarantee the truth 
of the premisses ; for such guarantee, as he 
further shows, the help of Inductive Logic 
is necessary. Accordingly, if our ' major ' 
be tested by observation, or a wide examin- 
ation of instances, it will be found to re- 
quire reduction from a universal to a par- 
ticular affirmation — i.e., from ' aU ' to 
' some pretty children grow up plain ' ; so 
that even if 0, D, E, &c., actually are pretty 
children, we cannot tell in advance (as we 
could if ' aU ' were correct) whether they 
will or will not be among those who grow 
up plain. 

A treatise on Logic does not easily lend 
itself to popular quotation. The subject is 
usually considered ' dry ' ; but in the hands 
of Professor Minto it hardly deserved this 
epithet. In building up his work he adopted* 
wherever practical, a method which is 
nearly always the most interesting as well 
as instructive to the learner — that, namely, 
of what we may call historical exposition, 
showing how and when the leading prin- 
ciples of the science were first grasped, and 
why they were accepted. There are various 
points in the book that might easily be 
more minutely elaborated or more copi- 
ously illustrated ; but a greater quantity of 
matter of first-rate quality could scarcely 
be crammed into a volume of the size. 



BOMB BOOKS OF TRAVEL 



Captain Stairs, who was one of Stanley's 
lieutenants on the Emin Pasha Belief 
Expedition, undertook an expedition to 
Katangaland, at the head of the Congo, in 
1891, the object being to secure it for the 
Congo Free State, before the British 
pioneers, pushing up from South Africa, 
should lay hands on it. ' Oar object was to 
secure the country, either with or without 
Msiri's leave.' Msiri, If his character is not 
maligned, was a ferocious tyrant, but he 
had at any rate the virtue of not tamely 
submitting to be ousted. But the usual 
result of white versus man of colour ensued 
and Msiri bit the dust. Perhaps the Free 
State is satisfied with what the expedition 
effected. Unprejudiced onlookers will find 
nothing to relieve the miserable transaction. 
Dr. Moloney has not the art of clothing what 
has now become rather a hackneyed story 
with freshness. Captain Stairs died of 

• With Captain Stain to Katanga. By J. A. Molo- 
ney, L.B.C.P., Hedioal Officer of the Expedition. 
Illustrations and Map. (Sampson Lo*r and Co. 8a. 6d.) 

Experience* of a Prussian Officer in the Russian 
Samoa, during the Tnrkiah War, 1877-78. By 
Biohard Qraf ron PfeiL Translated from the German 
Ufch edition) by Colonel C. W. Bowdlor. Map. 
(Edward Stanford. 10a, 6d.) 

Some Further BeeoUeotions of a Happy Life. 
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disease just before the expedition returned 
to the coast. Only one dictum of his seems 
to call for mention, namely, that a railway 
from the East Coast through German East 
Africa could only end in commercial 
failure. 

Count von PfeiFs Experiences, though 
the record of a German officer who placed 
his sword at the service of the Czar, has, in 
fact, very much of the character of a war 
correspondent's journal. The book is made 
up from letters written to friends, and from 
a diary. It is distinctly interesting, and 
proves that when active service in the field 
no longer contents him, the Count will have 
no difficulty in finding occupation in the 
service of the Press. His sympathies are 
naturally with the side he took in the 
struggle, but his criticisms of the Russian 
mismanagement of the war are unsparing. 
That the Czar was baulked of Constanti- 
nople by the arrival of the British fleet, and 
that the Berlin Congress, of 'peace with 
honour * fame, made short work with the 
San Stefano arrangements, is, from this 
soldier of fortune's standpoint, a great 
ahame. The book has the disadvantage of 
appearing very late in its English dress, 
but we can recommend it as a graphic 
story well told. 

The pleasant volume edited by Mrs. 
Aldington Symonds represents those parts 
of A Happy Life which were omitted from 
the earlier volume of Miss North's recollec- 
tions. A sequel — in point of time the 
present journeys were prior to those pre- 
viously published — is often a doubtful suc- 
cess; but we anticipate a better fate in 
this instance. Miss North was a keen ob- 
server, and even commonplace or well- 
known subjects stand out bright and fresh 
in her journals. Both volumes are of the 
kind that get taken up again and again 
when an hour of light yet instructive 
reading is desired. The eye of the trained 
naturalist is wont to discover aspects of 
things, in matters not directly related to 
science, that ordinary people miss. The 
conditions of travel have greatly altered in 
the last five-and-twenty years, yet Miss 
North's account of what she saw in Southern 
and Eastern Europe, as well as in Egypt 
and Palestine, has a value far less ephemeral 
than most books of the kind. We have 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 

To have read 'James Gilmour of Mon 
golia ' is to wish to know more and more 
about him. Mr. Richard Lovett, the editor of 
that admirable volume, has wisely decided 
to supplement it and Gilmour*s own book by 
Mare About the Mongols. The only name 
in modern times that can be put in the 
same category as Livingstone's is James 
Gilmour's, and for attractive clearness of 
relation the latter has no rival in missionary 
literature. You love the man and know 
him, for his beautiful character is as trans- 
parent as crystal, and the simple story of 
his 'Journey Across the Desert of Gobi,' 



which is included in the new volume, is an 
instance of how monotonous and wearying 
experiences become interesting and attrac- 
tive from the personality of the writer. We 
would specially call attention to the last 
chapter, 4 Lessons from Life in Mongolia.' 
Regarded merely as a collection of apt 
illustrations this chapter is worth the price 
of the book. 



COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY.* 



This portly volume, viewed from without, 
may be described as of imperial octavo size, 
well printed on good paper, and as com- 
prising about 420 somewhat closely-packed 
pages. When we add an expression of 
wonder at the great labour expended on the 
compilation of the book, we shall have 
penned all the ideas we have been able to 
form that are entirely favourable to it. We 
should have been particularly pleased to be 
able to speak more highly of a work which, 
as we are told in the preface, 1 has been a 
labour of love and the occupation of many 
years, carried out under the disadvantage 
of ill-health'; but on examining the con- 
tents we have been checked by the far too 
numerous indications of the inadequate 
notions of Linguistic Science with which 
the author undertook his heavy and, we 
fear, almost useless task. We cannot help 
thinking that it would have been well for 
him if some competent and trusty friend 
had cautioned him that a wort laid before 
the public would be judged upon its own 
merits, and not by the circumstances under 
which it was put together. 

The object of the book appears to be to 
show that all the known families of human 
speech have descended from one primsBval 
and parent language, here designated, we 
presume, by the ' Archaic Speech ' of the 
title-page. That such a conclusion will 
ever be reached upon the evidence of 
language itself seems to us, for reasons we 
eannot stay to expound, in the highest 
degree improbable; and all the bins of 
words which the author has swept together, 
under the impression that he is achieving 
his object, rather suggest (when they sug- 
gest anything at all) an exactly opposite 
conclusion. Of course, the problem 
original linguistic unity may some day be 
roughly solved by an affirmative solution of 
the parallel problem of the original physi 
cal unity of the human race. No one knows 
what ' missing links' may yet be dis 
covered, the evidence of which may go to 
show that all mankind radiated from 
single pair, or a small cluster of similar 
pairs, dwelling within a circumscribed 
area of the earth's surface. In such 
case, philologists would probably concede 
that those our primitive ancestors might 



* Comparatira Philology of the Old and New Worlds 
in Relation to Archaic Spaaoh. By K. P. Gray, F.8.A., 
F.G.8., Ac. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trttbnar, and Co, 
81a, 6dJ 



have evolved, for common use, a small set 
of significant vocables, however crude and 
vague, which would thu s have become the 
ultimate germs of speech. But in that 
state of the question an attempt to get at 
any 'ultimate germs' would be just as 
unlikely to succeed as under existing con- 
ditions. For language-making must have 
been a very slow process, while the multi- 
plication of the race would be a compara- 
tively rapid one ; and before the former had 
advanced far, sections of the growing tribe 
would have wandered o if one from another 
in search of food and shelter, carrying with 
them nothing but a tiny vocabulary and 
an instinctive apprehensi on of the general 
principles on which human speech should 
be developed. Each of sue h sections would 
have the bulk of its work in this line yet to 
do, and would, amid different surroundings, 
do it differently from the others. 

The word-lists in this book, however (and 
we will not go beyond the first list), appa- 
rently require us to assume that all man- 
kind must have hung closely together 
until they had formed and universally 
accepted a copious vocabulary, comprising, 
among other things, an extensive zoologi- 
cal nomenclature; numerous sex-names, 
and names of family relationships ; names 
of all the principal parts of the body; ad- 
verbs, prepositions, and pronominal cate- 
gories ; names for such things as a house, 
boat, bow, arrow, pot (and its correlative, 
beer f) ; abstracts like war, death, demon, 
sacrifice, poison, speech, and the numerals up 
to seven ; verbs like shoot, hill, measure, 
weave, write, and even the abstruse "know 
and be. But all this, with much more, 
implying perhaps millenniums of advance 
in arts as well as in language, seems 
to us as mistaken as the means and 
method by which the author attempts to 
establish his case. 

As a matter of fact, up to the present 
time no progress has been made in tracing 
even two of the great families of speech to 
a common, but far from primeval, parent- 
speech. If there were a chance of success, 
even to that limited extent, it would surely 
be offered by the language-groups of the 
two great white races of the world — the so- 
called Aryans and Shemites, who, mentally, 
morally, and physically, have so much in 
common, and whose multifarious dialects 
have been so long and carefully studied. Yet 
trained philologists, men who knew what 
they were about, have failed in their 
attempts to established any recognisable 
relationship between the fundamental con. 
stituents of the one and of the other of these 
linguistic families. 

We should be glad to believe that Mr. 
Greg has by this time recovered his health, 
and that he is still young enough to feel 
justified in attacking scientifically half a 
score of the typical languages of the earth, 
or at any rate the leading languages of the 
Aryan family, and especially the English 
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language with its grammar and history. 
We venture to think that he would not 
have got half through his studies before his 
own opinion of the present work would far 
outrun anything we have hereinbefore said 
or hinted at. 



MENTAL DUALISM* 



The immense variety of phenomena em- 
braced under the heads of hypnotism, 
mind-healing, spiritualism, &c., is a most 
perplexing subject to most men. They are 
few who are not acquainted with facts 
relating to them which appear inexplicable, 
but as they can be brought under no law 
it is easier to ignore them. Mr. Hudson 
has undertaken the bold task of bringing 
them into intelligible relations to each 
other ; and, as his hypothesis satisfies the 
preliminary conditions by furnishing a con- 
sistent explanation of a multitude of facts, 
we will briefly outline it. 

Of late years we have learnt a great deal 
about the sub-conscious self and its marvel- 
lous powers. The story is well known of 
the ignorant servant- girl who, when ill, 
declaimed long speeches in Greek and 
Hebrew. After careful inquiry it was found 
that, long before, she had been in the service 
of a minister who had the habit of reading 
his books aloud. This unknown tongue, 
unnoticed by the girl's conscious memory, 
had firmly fixed itself on the sub-conscious 
mind. But Mr. Hudson prefers the ortho. 
dox division of man into a trinity — body, 
objective mind, and subjective mind. By 
the two latter terms he means the normal 
mind which deals with ordinary life, and 
the deeper self which is revealed in abnormal 
manifestations. His division practically 
coincides with the metaphysical one of 
subject-object and essential subject, or 
with the theosophical distinction of the per. 
sonality and the individuality. Inductive 
reason is the special attribute of the objec- 
tive mind, while the subjective accepts as 
truth the statement given to it and reasons 
from it deductively. Hence it is governed 
by suggestion. 

Hypnotism is a method of lulling to rest 
more or less completely the objective senses 
and their mind, and leaving the person 
solely controlled by the subjective self and 
thus governed by suggestion. The author 
has here some valuable remarks about the 
alleged dangers of hypnotism, in which he 
points out that the subjective self must feel 
most deeply its usual habits, and hence no 
strange suggestion will overcome fixed 
principles. For instance, a determined 
teetotaler cannot be induced to take spirits. 
If this be true, then no upright man can be 
made the instrument of crime through 
hypnotic suggestion. Mesmerism differs 
from hypnotism in causing the operator 

• The Law of Piyohio Phenomena* By T. J, Hudson. 
(Q, P. Putnam's Sons. 7§.6d.) 



also partially to enter the subjective state, 
and hence there is more opportunity for the 
display of the higher psychical marvels 
depending on telepathy. 

One of the most remarkable features about 
the subjective state is the way in which 
it is possible to interfere with the functions 
of the body. This, then, is the funda- 
mental principle of the various systems of 
faith-healing, mind-cure, and the like. 
Their successes are due to the fact that they 
affect our inner self, which has control over 
the body, although the normal mindpracti 
cally has none. The seances of spiritualism, 
according to Mr. Hudson, are simply dis- 
plays of the powers of the subjective mind, 
while his theory very simp'y explains the 
notorious failures of mediums when in the 
presence of aggressive scepticism. In this 
case the strongest suggestion present is that 
the thing is impossible, and hence it becomes 
so by paralysing the powers of the subjec- 
tive mind. 

We are naturally here reminded of the 
New Testament statements, that unbelief 
prevented even Christ from working 
miracles. Our author has some suggestive 
chapters on this topic, and maintains that 
the records of the miracles of healing prove 
that Christ's actions all pre-suppose His 
acquaintance with the results of modern 
psychical investigation. 

Although we could say more on this in- 
teresting book, considerations of space 
compel us simply to refer all who care for 
such subjects to Mr. Hudson's work itself. 



DETECTIVE STORIES 

Mb. Donovan's Link by Link is a series of 
fifteen detective stories. The first is called 
• A Dead Man's Dream,' and the reader is 
tempted to ask, 'How can a dead man 
dream P' But we have found authority 
for the title, and the question is clearly 
answered in Figuier's 'The Day After 
Death'! 'There is a period, which fre- 
quently lasts for several hours, during 
which, life having completely left the body, 
it is already a corpse which is under the 
eyes of the spectators, and yet that corpse 
•till moves and Bpeaks. But the soul which 
survives in the body, really dead, is not the 
soul of the terrestrial man, but of the super- 
human being.' The story further illustrates 
the vanity of the most skilfully constructed 
safes and the necessity of taking care of 
keys ; for a servant, by hiding the key of 
the safe so that the jewels might not be put 
back, simply handed the jewel-case to her 
sweetheart on the occasion of a garden- 
party. Mr. Donovan has evidently made 
up his mind on the subject of the gulli- 
bility of the British public, and he makes 
one of his characters speak of them as ' a 
soft-headed lot.' An example of this 

• Link by Link. Detective Stories, By Dick Dono- 
fan. (Chatto and Windos. 2a. 6d.) 



obvious fact is to be found in the story 
of the ' Never-f ail-'em Mines,' where the 
public subscribed £250,000 for a mine in 
Mexico which was non-existent. And 
even if it had existed, it could not have 
been worked, owing to ' the little draw- 
backs in the shape of fauna, climate, and 
jungles.' 

If we summarise the contents of the whole 
book, the reader's curiosity will be dis- 
appointed, and the author will not be fairly 
treated. The stories, all of them, are very 
readable, which is more than can be said 
for a manual of ethics ; and yet, since ethics 
are illustrated in practice, this kind of 
book can exert a very salutary influence. 
Ethics, no doubt, would do a boy good, if 
he could be induced to read up the subjects ; 
but it is too much to expect of ordinary 
human nature. Perhaps Horace had some 
such idea in his mind when he said that a 
man scored every point when he succeeded 
in mixing up utility with sweets. It would 
be faint praise to say that Mr. Donovan is 
this kind of confectioner, for some of his 
shrewd remarks would do credit to a Gre- 
cian. We give a few examples : ' Yanity 
is inseparable from woman,' 'Nemesis 
overtakes evil-doers,' 'Abroad we like to 
meet a countryman of our own,' ' The face 
is an unfailing index of the mind,' 'The 
hands are the first part of the body to show 
signs of advancing years,' ' Education and 
good breeding do not always eliminate 
savagery,' 'Education cannot be a reliable 
cure for crime/ ' A criminal takes to crime 
as a duck to water, and persists in his 
career/ ' The criminal is stupid in details, 
but always hopes to escape detection.' 

We have selected the above from many 
samples of Mr. Donovan's wisdom. With 
a general recommendation of the book, we 
conclude with a sample of the author's 
humour. Many of the scenes, we must 
explain, are laid in Scotland. In one, a 
shepherd's dog found the body of a mur- 
dered man in a wood. The author writes: 
'Not being Sunday, the shepherd whistled 
for the dog 1 ' 



It is a pity that ' A Pioneer ' did not enlist 
some friend to put his Reminiscences of 
Australian Early Life into literary shape. As 
an old man's recollections of what Victoria 
was between 1840 and 1868 the book is dis- 
tinctly interesting. ' A Pioneer ' had a rough 
time of it, missed a good many chances, but 
presently did well as a squatter. His story is 
vivid, and has not lost any of its freshness by 
being long stored in memory. Unfortunately, 
he is but a poor hand at composition. Many 
sentences it is quite impossible to analvae or 
parse. Misrelated pronouns, and participles 
that have gone astray, abound. Geography is 
sometimesludiorously ' mixed.' Not once, but 
repeatedly, that part of the English Channel 
known as ' The Downs * is made to wash the 
shores of Cornwall. Pitt's, and afterwards 
Wellington's, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Henry Goulburn, is deprived of his best- 
known memorial, if the river or town named 
after him be persistently called ? Goulbourns.' 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 



This book now appears in a third edition, 
much enlarged, and carefully revised. So 
far as Composition is concerned, it is not 
what we should call a constructive work. It 
does not lay down a systematic body of 
rules, and drill the student into correct 
practice by a corresponding body of exer- 
cises. It rather attacks the subject in the 
rear and on the flanks, so to say, by show- 
ing, generally at least, what is to be avoided 
by those who would write intelligently and 
intelligibly. It treats of errors of grammar, 
construction, and style; of faulty sen- 
tences, of figurative language, of the 
various kinds of essay, and even of punctua- 
tion. The students it appears to have in 
view are those young people, especially can- 
didates for the Civil Service, who may be 
called upon in the examination-room for 
examples of their skill in extempore com- 
position ; and we are bound to say that, in 
view of its purpose, it is the best book of its 
kind that has ever fallen into our hands. 

People who come forward to put us all 
right in relation to our mother-tongue too 
often make themselves ridiculous by their 
own mistakes, and by the portentous Eng- 
lish which they imagine to be the genuine 
article. In this book, however, the errors 
attacked are real errors; and whether in 
correcting these, or in laying down his in- 
terspersed precepts, the author shows that 
he can himself write both lucidly and 
sensibly, as in this familiar but necessary 
advice : 

In order to write clearly, use short sen- 
tences; avoid slang and all barbarisms of 
speech; preserve a reasonable symmetry of 
structure ; avoid big words (especially if you 
are not quite sure about their exact meaning) 
and all kinds of stilted and bombastic forms 
of expression ; avoid repeating the same word 
or phrase; be brief and direct, avoiding all 
superfluities of phraseology. 

Two matters of prime importance are to get 
a good beginning and to make a natural end- 
ing. I have seen a student rack his brains for 
a quarter of an hour in a vain attempt to hit 
upon some felicitous opening sentence. So 
one of the commonest experiences is to find 
an essay dribble away at the finish, like the 
drops from an exhausted kettle, without any 
attempt at a natural conclusion. Such a pro- 
duction is like the feeble effort of an unskilful 
story-teller, who, seeing an expectant look on 
his hearers* faces, is driven to remark, ' That's 
all, gentlemen/ 

The theoretical part of the book occupies 
>p. 1-108; but by far the larger part 
j>p. 109-282) is taken up with model essays, 
and outlines of essays, to the number of 
133, which seem to us extremely well 
adapted to their purpose. Fifteen of them 
are on 'topics of the time,' such as the 
Channel Tunnel, an Eight Hours Day, a 
Decimal System, ' One Man One Tote,' &c. 
And at the end are twelve pages of addi- 
tional essay subjects — 374 in number. 

The printing is very accurate almost 
throughout. We have noticed misprints 
in only two places : three numerals are 
wrong on p. xiii., and on p. 3, we find 
virivAo for virtuoso, as well as court- 
martials for courts-martial j and hippotami 

* Practical Gnfde to English Composition and Essay. 
Wztttac. By W. Stewart Thornton, M.A., F.9.A., 
7JLQ.B. (SimpUn, Marshall, and Co. 3s.) 
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seems to us a doubtful plural. In one or 
two places, also, the author's improvements 
might be improved ; as in the letter (p. 71) : 
4 Dear Sir, — In reply to your note .... J 
regret that I shall oe absent,' &c. A man's 
feeling of regret is no reply ; say, ' I regret 
to state (or to have to state)* So, too (p.7), 
where, instead of ' We often commit repre- 
hensible follies in our early years which we 
afterwards look bac k on with, bitter regret,' 
he proposes to say, * We often in our early 
years commit,' &c. ; a better arrangement 
would be, 'In our early years we often 
commit,' &c. 



THE MEANING OF LIFE* 
» 

The latest attempt to read the riddle of 
the universe is The Meaning and the Method 
of Life, and the solution offered is essen- 
tially Dualistic. Inorganic matter and its 
properties have existed from eternity with- 
out purpose or design, but intelligent pur- 
pose is seen in the bving world. Here then 
the Divine Being incarnates Himself in a 
constant endeavour to increase His control 
over matter, which He cannot directly in- 
fluence. The process of evolution is thus 
a real struggle against tremendous diffi- 
culties constantly to raise the life to higher 
types. This life is the immediate agency 
of God, or of Biologos, as the author prefers 
to call Him. 

Although sometimes the familiar way in 
which Dr. Gould speaks of his God appears 
irreverential, the general tone is to create a 
loving sympathy with the Divinity, whose 
incarnations and co-workers we are. Space 
forbids us to criticise at length, so we will 
only notice that as life is, comparatively 
speaking, quite a modern innovation, it 
would appear to follow that Biologos Him- 
self must have had a recent beginning. 
Thus the riddle can only be partially read. 
Many valuable thoughts and useful lessons 
may, however, be gained from studying the 
book. 



A GUIDE TO MUSIC.f 



Three things are necessary to the pro- 
duction of a good guide — clearness, trust- 
worthiness, and accessibility, and each is a 
distinctive feature of Mi*. Booth's little 
book. It is the most comprehensive thing of 
its kind we have seen, and the most intelli- 
gible. Beginning with the musical sounds 
given by Nature to man, the author takes 
his student, or reader, step by step through 
the various evolutions of the many instru- 
ments through which music is now inter- 
preted, so that one sees not only the things 
as they are, but the reasons why they are. 
His treatment of the theory of singing is 
equally sensible. With the bee and the 
butterfly as object-lessons he shows how the 
different sounds are produced and how these 
are followed with certain elaborations and 
developments in the human voice. The 
chapters on the organ, the pianoforte, and 
singing contain all the information usually 
given in a first course of lessons. Mr. Booth 
further gives a history of the growth of 



* The Meaning and the Method of Life. By George 
M. Gould, A.M., M.D. (G. P. Putman's Sobs. 9s.) 

t Everybody's Guide to Musio, Bj Jotifth Booth* 
(Saxon and Co. 6s.) 



music from the time of Ambrose, A.D. 374* 
to the death of Wagner in 1883 ; as well as 
biographical sketches of the lives of the 
more eminent composers, and an exhaus- 
tive dictionary of musical terms. The 
author's style is admirable. He uses 
English terms whenever it is possible to do 
so. His page of maxims for the guidance of 
those who aspire to be lovers of music 
deserves, as will be seen from the following 
examples, to be printed and hung up in 
every schoolroom : — ' Let us love music by 
all means, but let it be music that we love/ 
1 Better sing a good song badly if your 
best, than a oad song well.' ' Don't sing 
songs the music of which has been stolen.* 
4 Play the best musio you can, upon the 
best instrument yon can ; don't waste time 
over the banjo.' 



NOTES ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Mb. William Tibebuck is one of the 
younger novelists now rising into fame. 
Born in Liverpool in 1854, he was educated 
at Hope-street schools there, and at thirteen 
was placed in an office. The work was easy, 
and he soon began to combine it with 
drawing and water-colour sketching, after 
which he took to writing, first in a MS. 
magazine, and subsequently in the well- 
known Porcupine and other local prints. 
After a time he bade farewell to commerce, 
joined the staff of The Liverpool Mail, and 
for six years was one of the sub-editors of 
The Yorkshire Post In satisfaction of a 
long-desired wish to do book-work, he left 
the latter paper and took a cottage on the 
Berwickshire coast by St. Abb's Head, 
where he has worked for the past six years. 
During that time he has produced a book 
of analytical biography, entitled, 'Great 
Minds in Art,' which is now in its third 
edition, and has become a prize-book in 
many of the high-grade schools ; has edited 
two volumes of the Canterbury Poets, and 
a volume of the Camelot Classics ; and has 
written a trio of stories — 'St. Margaret,' 
' Dome,' and the new ' Sweetheart Gwen.' 
In addition to all this he has given us a 
very appreciative volume on ' Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti,' and has written a dramatic can- 
tata, 'The Discontented Maidens,' which 
has been performed at Birmingham and 
Leeds. Mr. Tirebuck is now in retirement 
in North Wales, where he is engaged on a 
second Welsh theme. 



OBITUARY. 



We regret to record the death, at Maid- 
stone, on Thursday last, of Mr. Edward L. 
Lushington, for many years Professor of 
Greek at Glasgow University. Mr. 
Lushington, who was 82 years of age, was 
appointed to the Greek chair so far back as 
1838 (one of the unsuccessful candidates at 
the time being Robert Lowe, afterwards 
Lord Sherbrooke), and held office down to 
1875, when he was succeeded by Dr. Jebb. 
On the death of Professor Fawoett he was 
chosen as Lord Rector of the University he 
had so long served, and was about the 
same time made LLJ). Mr. Lushington 
was a brother-in-law. of the late ! 
Tennyson. Digitized by Vj ( 
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SELECTIONS FROM SWIFT.* 



This volume gives a sampling, adequate in 
quantity and fairly well-chosen in quality, 
from the political, religious, and poetical 
works of Swift, with his Irish Tracts, his 
Essay on Conversation, and Gulliver's Travels. 
The print is clear and correct, the size handy, 
and the get-up pleasant. The notes are 
intelligent and informing. This seems al- 
most as much as it is necessary to say, for 
what is there new that can be said, or old 
that wants saying, about the unparalleled, 
insoluble Dean ? These selections bring up a 
good many of the questions that have been dis- 
cussed respecting him, but not all, for there 
is nothing in this volume to introduce 
us to the unique tragedy of his loves. As we 
read his 'Mr. Collins's Discourse on Free- 
thinking, Put into Plain English for the Use 
of the Poor/ and compare it with his • Letter 
to a Young Clergyman/ the old difficulty of 
determining whether he really believed 
Christianity to be true, or was at heart a 
thoroughly sceptical Pessimist, recurs. We 
do not attempt to give it a decisive answer, 
but we feel, on the whole, rather more inclined 
than formerly to credit Swift with sincerity of 
faith. There is a great deal of sound advice 
in the Letter, and what little Christianity 
there is has an air of genuineness about it. 
But the man who blasphemed humanity by 
his infamous conception of the Struldbrug 
could hardly have much apprehension of a 
religion which does honour both to man and 
to God. 
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CURE OR KILL, 



With the exception of occasional isolated 
acts, like that of the starving man who steals 
a loaf, all theft is kleptomania, St. John E. C. 
Hankin tells us, in his article on 'The 
Criminal' in The Westminster Review. The 
rich man and the poor man, with, of course, 
the exception alluded to, steals because he 
must. Instinctive theft is a disease which the 
law should make an effort to cure rather than 
punish. Instead of sending the criminal to 
prison, Mr. Hankin suggests a course of 
treatment which should be both mental and 
physical, and, above all, thorough. The ex- 
pense after the initial outlay would, he argues, 
be no greater than that of the present system, 
inasmuch as there would be fewer men in 
prison and a cutting off of the constant crop 
of prisoners that return again and again. 
Failing this course, Mr. Handkin advise that 
he be taken to a judicial Battersea, put in the 
lethal chamber, and painlessly extinguished. 
If be cannot be mended he must be ended. 
He is a dangerous animal, and society must 
be protected against him. To be sure that a 
criminal is absolutely beyond cure he must 
have received a certain number of convictions 
(five is suggested), followed by sentence, and 
' if some one or two are thus destroyed un- 
necessarily we can only comfort ourselves by 
the Abbot of Citeaux cynical order — " Kill 
them. God will know his own.'" Other 
articles of interest are ' Some Aspects of the 
Works of Pierre Loti/ by J. Fitzgerald; 
' Canadian Finance and the Home Rule Bill/ 
by H. H. L. Bellot ; ' South Africa Labour 
Question/ by A. Cartwright ; and ' The Inter- 
Belations of Natural Forces/ by A. H. Ivens. 



• Swift : Selection! from his Work*. Edited, with 
Lite, Introductions, and Note*, bj Henry Oraik. 
Vol. H. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 7s. «d.) 



THE MOON* 8 SURFACE. 
Mb. C. Davies Shebbobn contributes to 
Natural Science an interesting pricis of Pro- 
fessor G. K. Gilbert's retiring address on 
The Surface of the Moon ' to the Philosophi- 
cal Society of Washington. 4 Summing up the 
various theories in his retrospect, Professor 
Gilbert says: the impact theory applies a 
single process to the formation of craters 
(excepting only the rill pits), correlating size 
variation with form variation in a rational 
way. Specialised by the assumption of an 
antecedent ring of moonlets, it accounts also 
for the great size of many craters. It brings 
to light the history of a great cataclysm, 
whose results include the remodelling of vast 
areas, the flooding of crater cups, the forma- 
tion of irregular " maria," and the conversion 
of mere cracks to rills with flat bottoms. It 
explains the straight valleys and the white 
streaks. In fine, it unites and organises as 
a rational and coherent whole the varied and 
strange appearances whose assemblage on 
oar neighbour's face cannot have been for- 
tuitous. The address concludes with a brief 
discussion of the growth and age of the 
moon. Professor Gilbert believes that during 
the whole period of growth the surface lost heat 
by radiation, but the process of growth cannot 
have been slow enough to permit the concur- 
rent dissipation of all the impact heat. Lique- 
faction was a local and temporary surface 
phenomenon, and there is little evidence of 
the wrinkling, which, theoretically, should 
result from the adjustment of a cold crust to 
a cooling nucleus. The topography is due to 
sculpture, not to wrinkling ; the smooth floors 
of the maria have anticlinal and monoclinal 
forms, but of so gentle a slope that they are 
seen very near the terminator, andean repre- 
sent but a minute amount of arc shortening. It 
is therefore probable that the final shrinkage 
of nucleus was small, and the antecedent 
storage of heat correspondingly small. 
During the whole period of growth, the body 
of the moon was cold. With regard to the 
age of the moon, Professor Gilbert asks two 
questions. (1.) Does the earth exhibit 
impact craters? If not, then erosion and 
sedimentation have destroyed them, and the 
Cenozoic era did not witness the building of 
the moon. (2.) Is any horizon of stratified 
rocks generally or widely characterised by 
molten disjecta? If not, then the moon 
was already a finished planet in Palaeozoic 
times/ 

A BUST LIFE. 

Mr. Harry How gives an excellent interview 
in The Strand this month with Mr. Edmund 
Yates, the genial proprietor and editor of The 
World. Mr. Yates's first paid engagement was 
on The Court Journal, at the munificent salary 
of £1 a- week. * Work soon began to come in. 
The young author's talent was recognised and 
his pen appreciated and paid for. His hours 
were respectable — ten till four — at the Post- 
office, but they were drawn out into the early 
hours of the morning in his anxiety to 
succeed. His pen was soon employed in all 
the leading newspapers and periodicals of the 
day, and he became dramatic critic of The 
Daily News. His first novel was " Broken to 
Harness." He was editor of Temple Bar 
at the time, and having failed to find an 
author to write a serial, buckled to himself, 
the result being a work of excellent merit- 
followed by such dramatic productions as 
"Black Sheep/' "Wrecked in Port," "The 
Forlorn Hope," Ac. It would be impossible 
to give in the scope of this paper a 
detailed list of all Mr. Edmund Yates's 
work — his appearances and remarkable 



lectures on the stage and platform— and 
how he came to establish The World. . . . 
He is an early riser. The busiest day of the 
week with him is Monday — the day on which 
The World goes to press. This calls him to 
town, and he rarely leaves his paper until it is 
fairly well on its way to the machines. He 
has a remarkable memory, and frequently wires 
a full-stop, or a comma, or a semi-colon to the 
office when on his way home on press nights, 
should he think such would improve a 
sentence or make its meaning more apparent ! 
Save when he is abroad, he reads every line 
that appears in the pages of his paper/ 

Dr. Ball concludes, in The Geological Maga- 
zine, his very instructive papf-ra on 'The 
Volcanoes of Barren Island and Nareondam/ 
Mr. Davison discusses the British earth* 
quakes of 1892, and hazards the opinion that 
the shocks experienced are ' indices of the 
latest series of movements that have pro- 
duced the English Channel/ Mr. Philip 
Lake describes the geological growth of the 
Indian Peninsula, and Mr. A. J. Jukes-Brown 
contributes a lucid and valuable article on 
the difficult subject of the origin of flints and 
their relativejage. 



Greater Bristol. 

By Lesser Columbus. An illustrated, 
humorous, gossiping description of Bristol 
and its environs. Biographies of notable 
Bristolians are included. One of them is Mr. 
J. W. Arrowsmith. That enterprising pub- 
lisher sold, it is said, over 356,000 copies of 
Called Back. The MS. was bought outright 
for £80, but when the book became the novel 
of the season, Mr. Arrowsmith voluntarily 
treated the £80 as only a payment on account, 
allowed the author a royalty of 2d. in the 
shilling, and thereby put £2,4,17 in his 
pocket. (London : The Pelham Press. 2s. 6d.) 

The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : — 

The Atlantic Ferry. By Arthur J. Maginnjs. 
The appearance of this popular edition of Mr. 
Maginnis's book is opportune in view of the 
recent record passages of transatlantic 
steamships. A few chapters that appeared 
in the original edition have been omitted, as 
well as some of the illustrations; but as 
these appealed more to the marine engineer 
than to the public, the book, as a popular 
edition, loses none of its interest. In addition 
to giving a history of the development of the 
steam traffic from the time of Fitch to the 
present day, the volume includes biographical 
sketches and portraits of the men who have 
made and conduct the 'Ferry/ One of the 
most remarkable features of this water-way 
traffic is the wonderful immunity from break- 
downs since the introduction of the three- 
crank system. In 1892, with 4,000 sailings 
from ports on each side of the Atlantic, only 
Beven breakdowns could be traced which 
caused serious delay, and only three disable- 
ments. (Whittaker and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

How to Decipher and Study Old Document*. 
Being a guide to the reading of ancient 
manuscripts, by E. E. Thoyts. With anm- 
troduction by C. Trice Martin, Assistant 
Keeper of H.M. Records. This gossipy and in- 
teresting little volume isintendedtoproyehow 
much valuable matter may be found mow 
collections of neglected papers, and to assist 
the explorer by sketching what he may 
expect beforehand to find, according to the 
class of manuscripts he has access to, be they 
deeds, manor rolls, parish registers, or wna* 
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useful chapters is that in which Mr. Thoyts 
gives a list of the different books on pale- 
ography, which will serve best to teach the art 
of deciphering the mysterious abbreviations 
and various alphabets employed at different 
periods. Besides much practical counsel and 
encouraging advice to incipient antiquarians, 
Mr. Thoyt8 himself supplies some reproduc- 
tions of old alphabets and interpretations of 
abbreviations which should be very useful. 
(Elliot Stock. 4s. 6d.) 

The Brighton Life TabU. By Arthur News- 
holme, M.D. This table is based on the 
mortality of the ten years, 1881-90, and refers 
to the Parliamentary borough of Brighton. 
It is carefully compiled, and shows that 
among the males the expectation of life is 
considerably greater at all ages in Brighton 
than in Manchester. ' At the age of 5, the 
excess is 7k years ; at the age of 10, it is 
nearly <H years ; at the age of 20, it remains 
about 6 years ; while at 40, it is five years j 
and at 60, between 3 and 4 years. Compared 
with England and Wales, the expectation of 
life among males is just 2 years greater in 
Brighton at the age of 6 ; at the age of 10, 
about 1± years ; at the age of 20, over 1 year ; 
st the age of 40, over i of a-year ; and at the 
age of 60, ± a-year greater in Brighton.' 
(Brighton : King, Thorne, and Stace.) 

Lloyds* : Yesterday and To-day, By Henry 
M. Grey. This sketch of one of the most 
interesting commercial bodies in existence 
appeared originally in The Illustrated London 
News. In its more permanent form a quantity 
of detail bets been added, the original blocks 
being retained for illustrations. Lloyd's 
connection with journalism began as far back 
as 1696, when a paper called Lloyd's Newt 
was published three times a week, giving 
shipping and commercial news. With the ex- 
ception of the London Qasette, Lloyd's List, 
tne name by which it is now known, can 
claim to be the oldest newspaper now in 
existence. (John Haddon & Co. 5s.) 

Theological Essays. These essays expound 
the Unitarian position, and are conveniently 
issued separately under the following titles : 
'The Rise and Development of the Doctrine 
of the Deity of Christ/ by S. Fletcher 
Williams (6d.) ; 'The Problem of Evil/ by 
George St. Clair, F.G.S. (3d.) ; 1 Dr. Channing 
and His Work/ by Brooke Herford, D.D. 
(2d.) ; • Theodore Parker, and His Work/ by 
Silas Farrington (2d.) Three new sermons 
are also issued at Id. each, by J. B. Manning, 
MA., S. A. Steinthal, and Frank Walters; 
also a pamphlet ' Unitarianism, a Protest and 
A Creed/ by Kev. G. Hargrove, M.A. 
(British and Foreign Unitarian Association.) 

The Book of the Fair. By Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. This, if Part I. may be taken as a 
Bpecimen number, promises to realise the 
author's aim to reproduce in enduring form a 
complete history of the World's Fair. The 
book opens with a description of the Fairs of 
the past, and goes on to trace the history of 
Chicago and the evolution of the Columbian 
Exposition. The work will be issued at the 
rate of two parts monthly, and will be com- 
plete in twenty-five parts. It will contain 
over 3,000 illustrations. (Chicago: The 
Bancroft Publishing Company. 1 dol. each 
part.) 

The Toruba Country, by Rev. S. G. Pinnock, 
records the impressions made on the mind of 
the author during four years of mission work. 
The book is small but concise. It describes 
the country, the customs, and industries of 
the people, their characters, morally and intel 
lectnally, and enforces the need of missionary 
teaching. At present ' idolatry and Moham- 
medanism ' have the greater part of the people 
in their grasp, but the importation of spirits, 
gin and rum, has had 'ten thousand times 
ttodo with the unspeakable atrocities 



of the negro than the most debasing form of 
idolatry/ (Joyful Nev>$ Book Depdt. 6d.) 

The Art of Water-Colour Drawing. By H. 
Legendre. This is a little book of thirty-one 
pages, but it is crammed with information 
expressed so clearly that no one with the 
slightest ' feeling ' for art need be afraid of 
failure, if the author's instructions are care- 
fully followed. A list of colours shows what 
washes are to be used for near and distant 
objects, trees, roads, mountains, and skies, 
and the requisite materials are carefully 
enumerated. (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent, and Co. 6d.) 

Cottage Gardening. By E. W. Badger, 
F.R.H.3. This handy book has now gone 
into its twenty-seventh thousand. It contains 
bints on cultivation generally, on crops to be 
grown, and how to grow them, and includes 
a calendar of operations, and an index. 
(Houlston and Sons. 3d.) 



a sentence written by me. Of course I am 
only a critic ; I cannot write novels; I have 
no stomach for accusation. In only one 
thing can I claim to be Mr. Ryan's superior. 
I have not yet committed the unforgivable 
sin. He has. It will amuse Mr. Ryan to 
learn that I am a warm advocate of Home 
Role, and that I voted for it at the General 
Election. But because I am only a critic I 
should have written about ' The Heart of Tip- 
serary ' in the same strain had I been the 
lottest Tory of them all. Bnt the author of 
to-day only relishes one commodity, and that 
is— butter. The quality to suit Mr. Ryan is 
known as Best Irish.— Faithfully yours, 

Nohman Gils. 



# * # Publishers, when tending books for review, 
would greatly oblige by inentioning the prices, 



LETTERS TO THE EDIT01. 



A LAND LMAQVB NOVEL. 
Diab Sib,— Mr. Ryan has committed the 
unforgivable sin. He thinks a critic is 
low creature who does not look at an author's 
work for its own sake. According to the 
gospel of Mr. Ryan the reviewer first investi 
gates the politics of the author his pen is to 
appreciate. This is merely an accusation of 
fool play, and were it made against the 
gentleman who now advances it, we should 
have him trailing his coat in Fleet-street as 
a preliminary to hot work with a shillelah 
After all, a critic is a human being, and if 
the good God has denied him the brains of an 
Irish novelist, he is not to be called a dirty 
trickster and cheaply used by every genius from 
the Emerald Island. I cannot away with Mr. 
Ryan's incivility— to set down a very tame 
word. It sticks in my gullet. To set him an 
example in manners I herewith apologise for 
having, by a slip of the pen, spoken of ' In 
the Heart of Tipperary.' The first preposition 
should be deleted. 

My wonder at Mr. Ryan's letter is un- 
bounded. He appears to be on very distant 
terms with his own novel. ' Long minutes " 
and ' brave courage ' are from his own pages, 
I have neither misquoted nor misrepresented 
him. Why should I ? The critic is not of 
necessity a cad shooting an Irishman from 
behind the hedge of anonymity. Mr. Ryan 
doubts the existence of these phrases— that 
is, he insinuates (but I have heard the Irish 
called a 'generous race') that I invented 
them. But if these dazzling expressions were 
really in ' The Heart of Tipperary * Mr. Ryan 
would gird up his loins to defend them, 
repeat that they are carelessnesses, pardonable 
in t he rush of conversation, perhaps, but deplor- 
able in a book that is endeavouring to remove 
a reproach from the Land League. As there 
are only two jealous characters in Mr. Ryan's 
book he must be forgiven if they have 
escaped his notice. Finally, this. You, Sir, 
employ me as a reviewer, believing that I am 
gentlemanly in instinct and competent to 
properly discharge my duty. You know that 
my rule is to consider nothing but what is 
actually on the page. If a man had cut the 
tails off a hundred cows I should not say 
that any of the beautiful hymns in his book 
of religious poetry were ugly. Never yet 
have I swerved from my standard. Never 
yet has my name been identified with any 
unfairness. You have never had to suggest 
a more merciful utterance to me, and I 
believe your blue pencil has never condemned 



TEN FREE CEVRCR OT SCOTLAND. 

Sib, — I am startled to find that the re- 
viewer in your columns of my book on 'The 
Free Church of Scotland ' should have, even 
for a moment, mistaken the application of my 
words, 'the mockers and the moaners, the 
cynics, and the whole satanio school of 
critics/ as if I had meant them for ' those 
who stood aside from the Disruption/ To 
those who honourably stood aside from the 
Disruption I address no syllable of rebuke. 
I apply the expressions quoted to those who 
entertained ' the vile hope, the mean suspici- 
cion ' that the men who had said they would 
come out would turn out to be hypocrites, 
and fail in the day of trial, to ' those 
true sinners against the Holy Ghost, 
who blaspheme the Divine gleam of moral 
heroism when it appears among men/ If 
these words seem too strong to your reviewer, 
I can only say that I would have used stronger 
if I could have found them. 

If I have been too * provincial/ I may be 
allowed to say that I have not quite merged 
my imperial sympathies in my Scottish 
nationality, having found occasion in the 
book to give expression to the sentiment that 
' while a hundred Scotchmen remain alive, 
the imperial flag will not be rent asunder or 
the head of England brought low/ 

If I overpraise the Free Church, I at least 
advise her to initiate a * Reformed Catholic 
League/ including Congregationalists, Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians, and Methodists, 
with the watchwords, An open Bible and a 
reigning Christ. — Obediently yours, 

PSTBB BATKS. 



•INFELICIAS BT ADA ISAACS MENKIN. 

Sir,— Mr. Alfred Jewell, in Ths Literary 
"World, July 7, asks if there is ' any founda- 
tion ' for the statement, in a bookseller's cata- 
logue, that ' Infelicia,' by Ada Isaacs Menkin, 
' was the result of a hoax played upon the 
public and critics by Swinburne/ &e. I 
should say there was no foundation 
whatever for the assertion ; that bookseller's 
editor was drawing upon his imagination. 
Mr. Swinburne (who knew Ada Menkin very 
well) may have overlooked the manuscripts 
of her poems before their publication in that 
tiny volume which the booksellers set among 
the rarities j but, even on that point, I think 
the only one to give any information is Mr. 
Swinburne himself. Mr. Sarony, of New 
York City, would certainly not, I think, 
accept the statement in the catalogue. 

Ada Menkin wrote poems (and stories) 
besides those included iu the little volume 
issued by John Camden Hotten. I possess 
several of her manuscripts, and they present 
the evidences of strength and weakness 
which were the paradox features in that beau- 
tiful woman's character. My copy of ' In- 
felicia,' with a presentation inscription by 
Ada Menkin, contains several strengthening 
corrections in her handwriting, and it was 
aiven to me by a venerable and 
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American showman, who knew Ada Menkin 
from her early girlhood.— Very truly yours, 
T. G. (of Brooklyn, N.Y.). 
Queens town, Ireland, July 12. 

LAUDERDALE HOUSB. 

Dkab Sib, — In your review of Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald's ' London City Suburbs/ you say 
he • lifts up his voice in justifiable indignation 
against Bumbledom's demolitions — such as 
that of the old Lauderdale House in the park 
presented to North London by Sir Sidney 
Waterlow/ This is not so. Twelve months 
ago this house was on one of its sides and 
back almost a ruin, and was dangerous, 
though shored up with heavy balks of timber. 
All that has been removed, and the character 
of Nell Gywn's house is very well preserved 
— not restored, after the manner of many 
churches— and now made useful and con- 
venient for the many visitors by the light 
refreshments to be obtained there. A tablet 
affixed to the house tells what has been done, 
and it is now an addition to what is one of 
the beautiful, if not the most so, of our r open 
spaces certainlv it is for its lovely views 
and foliage, if not for flowers and shrubs.— 
Faithfully yours. J. G. Mtoland. 

St. Martin's Vicarage, Haverstock-hill. 
July 17. 

• TESS.' 

Sra,— May 'Toss' be again introduced f I 
notice thtf; Mr. Chesson, whose letter is pub- 
lished la your issue of the 14th, seems to 
think that Mrs. Preston's expression ' a 
paroxysm of blind rage' refers to the death 
of Tess. Is it not much more likely that this 
is written of her fall? That, in The Century 
critic's eyes, is the real destruction of Angel 
Clare's wife, whose actual exit from this 
mortal scene she refers to as a ' gratuitous 
honor.' 

While strongly dissenting from Mrs. 
Preston's conclusion, I should like to draw 
Mr. Chesson's attention to her probable 
intent.— Faithfully yours, 

Roberts Kibe Elliot. 

1, Trafalgar-street, Winchester, July 13. 

ABOUT H Alt DEL AND ' CANONS.' 
Sib,— Is it not a pity that such a well-known 
writer as Mr. Percy Fitzgerald should not be 
more careful than to repeat the loose asser- 
tions about Handel and his association with 
the neighbourhood of ' Canons ' ? Handel was 
never organist of the parish church, and 
Whitchurch was only the 'parish church of 
Canons'" in the sense that Canons was and 
is m the parish of Whitchurch, or St 
Lawrence, Little Stanmore. As a matter of 
fact 'Canons' had its own private chapel, 
part of the wonderful range of buUdings 
which has kept alive the name of the 
mfetuated Duke of Chandos. That one 
fact about the private chapel clears away 
a lot of the rubbish that has been written 
t>j historians who have solemnly copied just 
what came to hand, without troubling to 

authority. The organ at Whitchurch was, 
no doubt, played on by Handel, but the 
55* \ ^V* 3 not organist there, nor 
did he there direct «a choir of 120 per- 
formers every Sunday/ He was chapel, 
master to the Duke of Chandos, and he 
performed and directed in the private 
chapel, playing on an organ which Mr. 
W. H. Camming s has traced to Trinity 
Church Gosp ort— « a fine-toned organ by 
Jordan,' as it was described in the auction 
catalogue when the glories of 'Canons' 
came to the ham mer. 

The proper name of the church is St 
towrenee, Little Stanmore, or Whitchurch.' 
»o doubt, much of the misconception as to 



the church has arisen from the fact that the 
artists engaged in painting the decorations 
of the private chapel were also engaged in 
the beautifying of Whitchurch, which was 
rebuilt by the Duke of Chandos at the same 
time that the mansion was erected; and 
some part of the misconception is due 
to the retention of the small brass 
plate on the Whitchurch organ, declaring 
(falsely, on the face of it) that 'Handel 
was organist of this church from the year 1715 
to 1721, and composed his oratorio of "Esther " 
on this organ.' The chronology of this state- 
ment is as palpably wrong as the feat attri- 
buted to the musical giant. It was in 1715 
that Handel was received back into the friend- 
ship of his Royal master, King George of 
Hanover, through the performance x>f his 
'Water Music' on the Thames. In 1716 
Handel accompanied the King to Hanover, 
where he remained till the following year. In 
1718 Dr. Pepusch was still musical director at 
Canons, and it was not till he retired that 
Handel came upon the scene— in 1718. As to 
the other statement, even a musical tyro must 
see that if Handel went through the labour of 
composing on an organ, he would have been 
halfa life-time in getting through such a 
work as Esther, with its double choruses and 
its masterly overture. 

I trust that I have said enough to put your 
readers in the right on this matter, but not 
too much to ensure insertion in your valuable 
columns.— Tours truly, 

B. W. Dbxtmb. 

Kilburn, July 14. 

QUERIES. 
[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corre- 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly f] 
Authob Wanted — 
Of the lines: 

' As I pursued my walk, 
I spyed a wrinkled hair 
With age grown double 
Picking dry sticks 
And mumbling as she went' 
—A. E. McC. 



Recitations Wanted— 

Poem or dialogue entitled 4 Messenger of Mor- 
tahty.'— C. Olabe. 



Publishes Wanted — 

Of a good book on the Marriage Laws of the 
United States.— X. Y. Z. 



Matthew Arnold.— References desired to 
good reviews of Matthew Arnold's works, and 
estimates of him, other than Birrell'sin 'Res 
Judicata,' as poet and critic— Roqee. 

Scott.— Are there any of the more obgcure 
English quotations in Sir Walter Scott's Journal. 
not verified in the last edition, for which any 
correspondent would volunteer a reference?— 
S0OTOPHILU8. 



ANSWERS. 



[When answering queries, kindly give the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, care of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded.] 

Authobs Found— 

Abpley Guise.— 4 Ships that pass in the 
night,' is from Longfellow s ' Elizabeth,' Part IV. 
— E. Berdoe. 
ToH. Kent.— 

(1) * Tears do but blind, our grief hath vision 
clear,' &c, 

is from 'A Sonnet. In Memoriam Wolcot 
Bales tier,' by James R. Campbell. 

( 2 ) * Ah, lost is all the summer's gain, 
And lost my heart's repose,' Ac, 
from 'On a Rose Pressed in a Book,' by Louise 
Chandler Moulton. 



(3) Dead is the last of England's Lords of Rhyme,' 
from * When from the Tense Chords of that 
Mighty Lyre.' by Thomas Bailey Aldrioh.-. 
Henbiettb Gobing. 

<JL° ^ 03 ?vT <Pan is dead ' *« *e refrain to 
The Dead Pan,' by Mrs. Browning, who, in % 
short heading, tells us whence she derived the 
inspiration for the piece, and perhaps the very 
words yon quote. The poem is in the 4 Selec- 
tions ' (Smith, Elder, and Co.).— S. 

To E. Shoult.— You will find the lines at the 
end of O. W. Holmes' « Chambered Nautilus ' 
which win' The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table !* 
and again in the little volume of his poetry pmb- 
ushed by George Rontledge and Sons.— 8. 

To A. G. Mats.— The poem is « Sunday/ by 
George Herbert. The following is the correct 
quotation : 

' Sundays the pillars are 
On which Heaven's palace aroh&d lies: 

The other days fill up the spare 
And hollow room with vanities.' 
— W. Kibkhav, Redditoh. 

To A. L. N. (June 30).— It was said of WhewtU, 
the master of Trinity College : ' Scienoe was hie 
forte and omniscience his foible.'— W. C. 

Publishbbs Found- 
To E. M. K.— The 'Hymn by Bernard of 
Cmgny ' complete, with 126 verses, with notes, 
w published by I. G. Ouseley, 3, Evelyn-terrace, 
Brighton. 

?°A' L - * The Money Market 9 is pub. 
famed by Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co., 
Bedford-street, W.C. 



To R. J. F.— Probably out of print. Try a 
second-hand bookseller. 

Of the many productions of Nicholas 
Breton (1545-1626), a collected edition fills 
two stout quartos of the * Chortsey Worthies 
Library/ scarcely more than a single piece, 
his 'Phillida and Coridon/ beginning 
'In the merry month of May,' is retained 
in the popular memory. Even the reprint 
we have named is not an inexpensive 
work, but original editions of Breton are 
among the rarest of books. A Bower of 
Delights is a small collection of his verse 
and prose put together by the Rev. A B. 
Groaart, who introduces the poet in 
hiB characteristic manner. We much prefer 
Breton's prose to that of his editor's, 
and, altogether, we do not feel specially grate- 
ful for Mr. Grosartfs labours. Breton did not 
enrich our literature sufficiently to lift him 
into prominence. (Elliot Stock. 8s. 6d.) 

Messbs. Mackillan and Co. have just 
published in their ' Golden Treasury ' series a 
new edition of Susannah Winkworth's transla- 
tion of the 'Theologia Germanica/ the volume 
including the preface to the first edition 
written by Charles Kingsley, together with 
the translator's Historical Introduction, and 
the interesting letter to the translator by the 
Chevalier Bunsen. The ' Theologia Germanica' 
ranks with the ' ImitatioChristi * as one of the 
works which, rising above all sectarian issues, 
appeals to the common spiritual instincts of 
humanity. Written by an unknown monk of 
the fourteenth century, and enjoying from then 
to the Reformation immense vogue in the 
Catholic world, it was translated by Luther, 
as the best representative of the true Christian 
life after the Bible. The modern reader, of 
whatever party, discovers that it 'finds' him 
just as truly as it did the earnest Catholic 
souls of the fourteenth and the Reformers of the 
sixteenth centuries. It does so because its 
author, with the sure instinct of a spiritual 
genius, has given in it the essentials of all true 
religion, while avoiding the formulas and eccle- 
siastical distinctions and boundary lines by 
which the common faith and hope have been 
made the instruments of faction. We doubt if 
there be any existing creed or confession which 
would to-day compare with the ' Theologia 
Germanica ' as a rallying point for all sections 
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PIETBO GHISL1BI • 



In Pietro Ghisleri Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford gives another study of social life in 
Rome, grouped round three very strik- 
ing figures, Laura, the daughter of an 
English lady, Mrs. Carlyon ; her step- 
sister, Adele, the child of Mrs. Carlyon's 
second husband, the Prince of Gerano ; 
and a Tuscan gentleman, the Pietro 
Ghisleri from whom the story takes its 
name. Mr. Crawford's plot is ingenious, 
and at times sensational in its interest. 
Its mainspring is the frantic jealousy 
with which Laura is pursued by her 
step-sister. In its origin this jealousy is 
intelligible, for in bis heart Adele's 
husband, Francesco Savelli, had pre- 
ferred Laura to his bride ; but it grows 
into something little short of mono- 
mania, and, by an artifice equally 
ingenious and legitimate, Adele, having 
become a victim to morphia, has to be 
considered as hardly a rational being in 
the final and worst stages of her 
frenzy. 

Pietro Ghisleri would deserve high 
rank simply as a story of incident, but 
it is very much more than a mere 
story of incident. It abounds in 
striking and thoughtful sketches of 
character. Take, for instance, Pietro 
Ghisleri In him Mr. Crawford most 
subtly pourtrays a young Italian who 
is not like other young Italians, but 
whose life has been like theirs. He is 
haunted by the memory of one love 
who is dead. He outlives his passion 
for another woman whom he led 
astray. He wins the heart of as noble- 
hearted a lady as novelist ever drew, 
nor is her choice one to be wondered 
at. ' Liable to most human weaknesses, 
but having just enough of something 
better in him to make him hate 
weakness in himself, and understand 
it in others without condemning it 

♦ Pietro Ghisleri. By F. Marion Crawford. Author 
tl'Xr.lMo^'Ao. In Throe Vol* (MxnaWaa and 



too harshly in them/ Pietro had 
sunk to that 'almost morbid stage 
of self -contempt in which a man, 
while still admiring goodness in others, 
checks even the aspiration towards it 
in his own heart, because he is con- 
vinoed that it cannot really be genuine.' 
Tormented at times by this self-con- 
tempt, by self-doubt and self-hatred, 
the man lets the world think of him as it 
pleases, neither claiming to be better 
than other people, nor allowing that 
other people are better than him. At 
the same time, he is known to be honour- 
able, courageous, and very discreet, and 
these virtues make him popular in 
Boman society. Moreover, his better 
qualities are appreciated by, and have 
won him the friendship of, a very high- 
minded man, Lord Herbert Arden, a 
cripple, who marries Laura Carlyon. 
On his death-bed Lord Herbert confides 
his wife to the care of Pietro. At first 
she had distrusted him. She had only 
seen his worst side, the cynicism that 
covered the surface he turned to the 
world; but her eyes are opened, and her 
mistrust and dislike vanquished by the 
frankness and simplicity with which he 
tells her the real story of a duel in 
which he is wounded — a duel which 
friends and acquaintances could not but 
think was fought on her account. 

Pietro** Duel. 

'I hare never told any one this story,' he 
begin, 'for I have never had any good 
reason for doing so. When I was a very 
young man I lored the Princess Corleone, 
who was by her maiden name Donna Bianca 
Campodonioo, the daughter of the old Duca 
di Norba, who died of paralysis, and own 
sister to Gianforte Campodonico, with whom 
I fought this duel. I loved that lady with all 
my heart to the day of her death, and, being 
young and tactless, I showed it too much. 
Her brother Gianforte hated me in conse- 
quence, because there was talk about his 
sister and me, and our names were constantly 
coupled together. I did my beat to remain on 
civil terms with him, bat at last he insulted 
me openly, and we fought. This first duel 
took place a little more than six years ago in 
Naples, where Donna Bianca lived after her 
marriage. Campodonico did his best to kill 
me, and at last I ran him through the arm. 
On the ground, without heeding the slight 
wound which disabled his right arm, he de- 
manded pistols ; bntthe seconds on both sides 
refused, and declared the affair terminated. 
As the original challenge had come from me, 
his position was quite untenable. He sought 
occasion after that to insult me again, but I 
avoided him. Then the Princess fell ill. Two 
days before she died she had herself carried 
into the drawings-room, and sent for me. Her 
brother was already there. She made us both 
promise that for ner sake we would never 
quarrel again. We joined hands and solemnly 
bound ourselves, for we knew she was dying. 
Then I took leave of her. I never saw her 
again, and I shall not see her hereafter.' 

He paused a moment, but not a muscle of 
his face betrayed emotion. Laura has listened 
with breathless interest. 

' Do not say that/ she said softly. 

' I lived alone for a long time/ continued 
Ghisleri, without heeding her remark. 'Then 



at last I came back to the world, and did 
many things, mostly bad, of which I need not 
speak. I fell a little in love now and then, 
and at last somewhat more seriously with a 
lady of whom we will not speak, against 
whose good name no slander had ever been 
breathed. Now I come to the events which 
caused the duel. People have been saying 
that you have the evil eye and axe a jetta- 
trice. The absurd tale is repeated from mouth 
to mouth, and will ultimately make society 
here unbearable to you. You are enough of 
a Boman to understand that. There was a 
big dinner at San Giacinto's one night, and 
Campodonico and I sat opposite to each other. 
He believes in this nonsense and I do not. 
Pietrasanta mentioned your name and 
accidentally broke a glass at almost the 
same moment. Then a discussion arose about 
the existence of such a thing as the evil eye, 
and Campodonico and I talked about it across 
the table, while everybody listened. We ex- 
changed a few rather incisive remarks, but 
nothing more. That was the end of the 
matter so far as you were concerned, and it 
was owing to this discussion that people said 
we fought on your account.' 

' I see,' said Laura. ' It was all a mistake, 
then?' 

• Yes. But I suppose Campodonico was irri* 
tated. In the drawing-room I lit a cigarette, 
and stood some time looking at a copy of 
Zichy's picture of Tamara falling into the 
Demon's arms. Tamara chances to be a very 
striking likeness of the Princess Corleone, end 
if I had reflected that Campodonico might 
have also noticed the fact, I would not have 
stood there looking at it as I did. But I for- 
got. Before I knew it he was at my elbow, 
evidently very angry, for he perfectly under- 
stood why I liked the picture. He asked me 
whether I did not think that a solemn pro- 
mise such as we had made might be broken 
under certain circumstances. I said I did 
not think so. He lost his temper com- 
pletely., and said I was a coward. 1 still re- 
fused to quarrel with him, and he grew more 
and more insulting, until at last he began a 
sentence which 1 would not let him end, to 
the effect that could Donna Bianca have been 
there to judge us both, she might wish the 
promise broken — I suppose that would have 
been his inference— if she could have seen 
that the man she had loved had fallen so low 
as to love the lady to whom I referred a little 
while ago. He named her. I answered that 
Donna Bianca never meant that our promise 
should shield the liar who slandered a good 
and defenceless woman, because his name 
chanced to be Campodonico. We told our 
seconds that we had quarrelled about the 
talent of Zichy,the painter of the picture, 
because no immediate and better excuse sug- 
gested itself. That is the whole story.' 

' It is a very strange one/ said Laura, in a 
low voice, and looking up at his pale face. ' If 
people only knew the truth about what they 
see ! Ten me, Signor Ghisleri, is it a fact 
that you did not fire at him f ' 

•Yes.' 

'Why did you not ?' 

( Because — if you really care to know — I 
still felt bound to my promise, and I should 
never have forgiven myself if I had hurt 
him. Will you say that you understand the 
rest of the story, and will you forgive me if I 
let it be thought that the duel was about 
youP* 

'Indeed, I forgive you/ Laura answered 
without hesitation. ' You acted splendidly 
all through, and I would not- — ' 

• Please do not praise me/ said Ghisleri, in- 
terrupting her with word and gesture. ' What- 
ever I did was only the consequence of former 
actions of mine, most of which were bad in 
themselves. Besides, I have told you all 
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very sincerely for accepting it. Let the 
nutter end there/ 

'Very well. That need not prerent me 
from thinking what I please, need it t * 

' I shall always be really grateful for any 
kind thought you give me.' 

In Pietro's character, as this story 
shows, there are elements of real great- 
ness, and Laura's character is one to 
which real greatness appeals. She is 
a woman with an overwhelming sense 
of right and wrong, and from her English 
father she has inherited a disregard of 
consequences that marks her sharply 
off from the society that surrounds her. 
Her nature is essentially English, but, 
brought up as she has been, in a Roman 
atmosphere, she understands Italians too 
well to judge a man like Pietro Ghisleri 
by purely English standards. Her 
romantic devotion to her invalid husband, 
her gradual recognition of the nobility 
of his friend's character, her acceptance 
of that friend as a friend of her own, the 
growth of his better feelings under her 
influence, and the ripening of their friend- 
ship into love, make up a series of pic- 
tures drawn with such good taste and 
exquisite delicacy that an attempt to 
reproduce them on a smaller scale could 
result in nothing but caricature. Indeed, 
long as is the extract we have given 
above, we make no apology for its length, 
hoping it may serve to indicate 
to any intelligent reader that Pietro 
Ghisleri is not one of those novels 
of the plot of which a bald out- 
line can give any adequate idea. Its 
development is achieved not by a mere 
succession of incidents but by the 
influence those incidents have on the 
minds of the actors in the drama. 

There remains one point which we 
feel some diffidence in raising, but which 
can hardly be evaded. Is Pietro 
Ohisleri a pleasant book? Our reply 
is simply — Is ' Vanity Fair ' a pleasant 
book? Whatever answer is given the 
latter question would, we think, suit 
the former, but we must not be under- 
stood to imply that there is any close 
resemblance between the two books 
other than in the general impression 
they leave. Neither Thackeray's 
England nor Mr. Crawford's Italy 
is an Arcadia peopled with amiable 
shepherds and guileless shepherdesses, 
where wolves are unknown, and the 
weather always is just what it should 
be. Both writers depict an arti- 
ficial world in which the ways and 
manners and customs of society, 
as society, reflect the bad side of human 
nature rather than the good. If one 
wishes to be reconciled to this world, 
one must study individuals as individ- 
uals ; one must, above all, study them 
when they are Btrong enough to emanci- 
pate themselves from their surroundings, 
when they choose their own. path, live 
their own life, and think their own 
thoughts. Of Laura Arden and Pietro 
Ohisleri we bayealready said enough, but 



it should be understood that by their side 
Mr. Crawford has placed friends brave 
enough and true-hearted enough to face 
and beat back the flood of evil-speak- 
ing and malice of which the fountain- 
head is the wretched Adele. This 
Adele, sane or partially insane, is a 
really dangerous enemy; she had de- 
liberately given Lord Herbert Arden 
the infection of the scarlet fever from 
which he died; her machinations ex- 
tend later to fabricating a criminal 
charge against Pietro. When her 
weapons are turned against herself, one 
finds as witnesses of her avowal of the 
infamous plot in which she was 
engaged, not only Don Giovanni 
Saracinesca, Marchese di San Giacinto, 
and his namesake, the Prince of Sant' 
Ilario, but Pietro's former enemy, 
Gianforte Campodonico. In brief, if 
Adele's villainies, and the readiness 
with which Society takes up the 
calumnies she scatters, rest for a time 
on the landscape like a poisonous fog, 
there are wholesome breezes blowing 
all the while strong enough, sooner or 
later, to sweep it away. In the low- 
lying land it may be hard to breathe, but 
higher up there is no danger of being 
choked. 



LUKE SHARPS STOBIES 



From Whose Bourne, dc, contains three 
American stories, slight in form, yet 
cleverly conceived. The one that gives 
its name to the book is decidedly the 
most original. The hero, Will Brenton, 
has accidentally poisoned himself by 
taking a dose of morphia instead of 
quinine, and, without any consciousness 
of having died, he perceives himself 
suddenly outside of the body which he 
formerly called bis own, and possessed 
of powers of which he was formerly 
incapable. It is only when he hears 
the verdict of his assembled family that 
he realises that he has died, or, rather, 
in the language of the spirit world, that 
he has begun to live. He is met by 
various other members of the new 
world, and they enter into conver- 
sation with him. Whatever are our 
ideas of spirit-land, it is a little dis- 
appointing when the spirits come 
back to us dropping their h's, and 
indulging in the broad brogues that 
belonged to their residence on earth. 
Somehow we hoped they had got rid of 
these little eccentricities, and at least 
had attained to the use of good English 
in the other world. And similarly it 
makes us wonder whether it were worth 
the pain of stepping out of this mortal 
coil only to find questions of dollars, 
stocks and shares, dress coats and detec- 
tives at the other side. Perhaps identi- 
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fication demands it, — we might not 
recognise our friends, particularly our 
American friends, were ail interest in the 
immortal dollar a thing of the past. 

Here is a portion of Brenton's con- 
versation with his new spirit- world com- 
panion. 

How Spirits Talk In 1803. 

'Did you leave jour affairs in reasonably 
good order ? ' 

' Yes,' said Brenton, trying to recollect. * I 
think they will find everything perfectly 
■tr&ight.' 

•Tell me a little of yonr history, if you 
do not mind/ inquired the other ; * it will help 
me in trying to initiate yon into oar new 
order of things here.' 

' Well,' replied Brenton, and he wondered 
at himself for falling so easily into the other's 
assumption that he was a dead man, ' I was 
what they call on the earth in reasonably 
good circumstances. My estate should be 
worth 100,000 dols. I had 75,000 dola. insur- 
ance on my life, and if aU that is paid, it 
should net my widow not far from a couple of 
hundred thousand.' 

' How long have you been married f * said 
the other. 

'Only about six months. I was married 
last July, and we went for a trip abroad. We 
were married quietly, and left almost imme- 
diately afterwards, so we thought, on our 
refarn, it would not be a bad plan to giro a 
Christmas-eve dinner, and invite some of our 
friends. That,' he said, hesitating a moment, 
' was last night. Shortly after dinner I began 
to feel rather ill, and went upstairs to rest 
for awhile; and if what you say is true, the 
first thing I knew I found myself dead/ 

' Alive/ corrected the other. 

'Woll, alive, though at present I feel I 
belong more to the world I have left than I do 
to the world I appear to be in. I must confess, 
although you are a very plausible gentleman 
to talk to, that I expect at any moment to 
wake up and find this to have been one of the 
most horrible nightmares that I ever had the 
iU luck to encounter." 

The other smiled. 

' There is very little danger of your waking 
up, as you call it. Now, 1 will tell you the 

Seat trouble we have with people when they 
st come to the spirit-land, and that is to 
induce them to forget entirely the world they 
have relinquished. Men whose families are 
in poor circumstances, or men whose affairs 
are in a disordered state, find it very difficult 
to keep from trying to set things right again. 
They have the feeling that they can console 
or comfort those whom they have left behind 
them, and it is often a long time before 
they are convinced that their efforts are 
entirely futile, as well as very distressing for 
themselves/ 

« Is there, then/ asked Brenton, 'no com- 
munication between this world and the one 
that I have given up/ 

The other paused for a moment before he 
replied. 

' I should hardly like to say/ he answered, 
' that there is no communication between one 
world and the other ; but the communication 
that exists is so slight and unsatisfactory, that 
if you are sensible you will see things with 
the eyes of those who have very much more 
experience in this world than you have. 
Of course, you can go back there as much as 
von like ; there will be no interference and no 
hindrance. But when you see things going 
wrong, when you see a mistake about to be 
made, it is an appalling thing to stand there 
helpless, unable to influence those you love, or 
to point out a palpable error, and convince 
them that your clearer sight sees it as such. 

There is a very rational idea of retri- 
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bufcion a little farther on that is worth 
repeating. 

An Inebriates' HeU. 

• I think, Brenton , you asked me a while ago 
if there was any hell here, or any punish- 
ment. Mr. Speed can show yon a man in 

' Beally ? ' asked Brenton. 

'Yes/ said Speed; '1 think if ever a man 
was in misery, he is. The trouble with 
Sommers was this. He — well, he died of 
delirium tremens, and so, of course, you know 
what the matter was. Sommers had drunk 
Chicago whisky for thirty-five years straight 
along, and never added to it the additional 
horror of Chicago water. Ton see what his 
condition became, both physical and mental. 
Many people tried to reform Sommers, be- 
cause he was really a brilliant man ; but it 
was no use. Thirst for liquor had become a 
disease with him, and from the mental part of 
that disease, although his physical yearning 
is now gone of course, he suffers. Sommers 
would give his whole future for one glass of 
good old Kentucky whisky. He sees it on the 
counters, he sees men drink it, and he stands 
beside them in agony. That's why I brought 
him over here. I thought that he wouldn't 
aee the colour of whisky as it sparkles in the 
glass; but now he is in the Cafe Quadra 
watching men drink. Ton may see him sit- 
ting there with all the agony of unsatisfied 
desire gleaming from his face.' 

' And what do you do with a man like that ? * 
asked Brenton. 

'Do? Well, to tell the truth, there is 
nothing to do. I took him away from Chicago, 
honing to ease his trouble a little ; but it has 
had no effect.' 

' It will come out all right by-and-by said 
Ferris, who noticed the pained look en Bren- 
ton's face. ' It is the period of probation that 
he has to pass through. It will wear off. He 
merely goes through the agonies he would 
have suffered on earth if he had suddenly been 
deprived of his favourite intoxicant.' 

Mr. Brenton does not take his friend's 
advice to leave earth alone ; with the 
help of spirit-world detectives and 
spirit- world pressmen, he follows up the 
investigations that are being carried on 
down below into the cause of his own 
death. He finds a good many errors 
made that he is incapable of setting 
right, and certain entanglements that 
he is powerless to prevent. In fact, 
his interference with the ways of living 
men has no more satisfactory result than 
that ordinarily gained through spirits 
and mediums ; and he comes to the con- 
clusion that he had better give up his 
interest in the old world and fall into 
the occupations of the new. 

The two following stories are less ex- 
travagant, and owe their attraction to 
the thoroughly American tone that per- 
vades them. They are full of such 
acute observations as the following, 
which occur in a description of a Bos- 
tonian young lady. 

One of tae Elect. 
Era Sommerton, of Boston, knew that she 
lived in the right portion of that justly cele- 
brated city, and this knowledge was evident 
in the poise of her queenly head, and in 
every movement of her graceful form. Blun- 
dering foreigners — foreigners as far as Boston 
is concerned, although they may be oitisens 
of the United States— considered Boston to be 
a large city, with commerce and railroads and 
busy streets and enterprising newspapers, but 



the true Bostonian knows that this view is 
very incorrect, The real Boston is penetrated 
by no railroads. Even the jingle of the 
street-car bell does not disturb the silence 
of the streets of this select city. It is to the 
ordinary Boston what the empty, out-of- 
season London is to the rest of the busy 
metropolis. The stranger, jostled by the 
throng, may not notice that London is empty, 
but his lordship, if he happens during the 
deserted period to pass through, knows there 
is not a soul in town. 

The book is adorned with forty-seven 
illustrations, some of which are of a 
sufficiently original typo. Those who 
like to be amused without intellectual 
strain will find the book worth reading. 
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Stephen Eemarx is a disguised sermon 
— not a useless or a disagreeable one, 
however, and with the saving grace 
that it is never dull It is full of home- 
truths, strongly enforced in the example 
of the hero, the young clergyman 
who gives his name to the book. 
Stephen Bemarx is a man who is dis- 
posed to* take the teachings of the 
Founder of Christianity in a very 
literal sense, and he sets about putting 
them into force, so far as he has grasped 
them, in the most practical manner. He 
sells ail he has and gives to the poor, 
and he gets others to do the same; 
he preaches plain doctrines of self- 
denial, poverty, and honesty that 
threaten to turn the world upside down 
and disintegrate the elaborate fabric 
of society; and he finally founds a 
new society or order to carry out the 
principles he has taught ; by no means 
the first, and, probably, not the last of 
its kind that the world has seen. like 
some older orders, his society has an 
inner and an outer circle, who live re- 
spectively ' in ' the world and ' out ' of it, 
and who are bound by more or less strin- 
gent rules; but it would seem that 
their usefulness was somewhat ham- 
pered by their determination to possess 
not a penny of their own ; the necessity 
of begging for whatever they needed 
before they could give anything to the 
poor seems like cutting off with one 
hand the power of using the other. 

The author has occasionally allowed 
his enthusiasm to get the better of his 
judgment; we do not believe in the 
young lady who carried about a black 
bag filled with tracts all the time she 
was staying among guests at a country 
house, and who slipped them into the 
hands of her companions under the 
breakfast-cloth; and we are almost 
disposed to sympathise with the rector 
when he reproved the young deacon for 
some of his startling pulpit utterances, 
as, for instance, when he told the old 
alms-people that 'to come to ohurch 

* Stephen Bemarx. The 8tory of a Venture in 
Ethics. By James Adderley. (Edward Arnold. 3*. 6d.) 



for what you can get is an insult to 
Almighty God, and more likely to land 
you in hell fire than any amount of 
honest disbelief.' We think, with the 
rector, that the same lesson might 
have been better taught in another 
fashion of speech. Again, why the 
churchwarden who wore yellow kid 
gloves and boxed the children's ears 
should have been disposed of as 1 a 
respectable Pharisee, more offensive in 
God's eyes than the poor lost woman in 
the street/ we do not see. Yellow kid 
gloves are a small vanity that can 
hardly be reckoned a crime by the most 
pronounced reformer, and in boxing the 
children's ears he was probably fulfil- 
ling a necessary duty, though in a 
somewhat obsolete manner. 

There is a good deal of liveliness of 
style in the treatment of the subject, 
and an earnestness that makes ud for 
any occasional display of want of judg- 
ment. We give, as an example of the 
style in which the author indulges, his 
description of Dr. Bloose, a type of 
the comfortable, ease-loving rector of 
the old school : 

The Vicar of St. Titus, Hoxton. 

Dr. Bloose had been a distinguished^person 
in his day, but his day was now over. He had 
rowed stroke of his college eight in the year 
1854, he had won a Scholarship, he had edited 
a play of Aristophanes, he had maintained a 
healthy opposition to all the various theologi- 
cal bugbears of the century, 'Essays and 
Beviews,' • Ecce Homo/ * Bobert Elsmere ' and 
' Lux Mundi : ' he believed intensely in him- 
self, wrote variou8 pamphlets which he gave 
away to his friends and to his housemaid, and 
belonged to the National Club. His grateful 
College could hardly have done less than they 
did, when they appointed this distinguished 
Son of theirs to the parish of St. Titos, the 
plum of their East-end patronage with a 
Church-rate producing .£700 a year. Dr. 
Bloose readily exchanged his country vicarage 
at Slumberside for this exciting sphere of 
labour in Hoxton. Not that he had any in- 
tention of allowing himself to be excited or to be 
afflicted with an increase of labour. Labour, 
indeed ! Why, already he was spending four 
hours a day in writing books or correcting 
proofs, two hours were devoted to his sofa, 
for hU doctor had ordered it as necessary for 
his health, four more hours were for exercise, 
two for recreative reading, three for meals, 
and the rest for bed. What more could he do ? 
So he settled himself at the Vicarage of St. 
Titus. He had been there twenty years when 
Stephen was ordained. During that time he 
had preached some two thousand sermons, and 
had combated nearly every modern heresy 
from Agnosticism to Theosophy for the edifi- 
cation of the verger, the two pew-openers, 
fifteen old men and fifteen old women, who, 
by the charity of Dame Alice Daw, ob. a..d. 
1764, were given three pence a-piece and a 
loaf every Sunday morning, and double the 
amount on Christmas Day. 

He did not visit the sick, because he had a 
tendency to faint away if the walls of the 
room, in which he might happen to be, were 
less than fourteen feet high. He seldom 
rubbed up against his parishioners, for fear 
of receiving from them an addition to the 
liveliness of his person. He had once during 
a sermon seen what he at first thought 
was a Protestant miracle : one of the ink-blots 
on his manuscript began to move across the 
page as if on legs. Suddenly realising that it 
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was no blot, but one of those marrels of the 
Universe which owe more for the pleasure of 
existence to the carelessness of man than to 
the care of the Creator, the good Doctor 
turned a deadly white, and regardless of the 
fact that he was in the midst of convincing 
his little flock of the absurdities of Pantheism, 
he fled down the pulpit stairs, and gathering 
up the skirts of his Geneva gown raced down 
the aisle and into the Vicarage, nearly knock- 
ing over Mrs. Bloose, who was at that moment 
triumphantly carrying a pink ' shape ' into 
the dining-room which she had been coaxing 
all the morning to stand up straight in the 
dish. 

The writer here and elsewhere shows 
considerable shrewdness of observation, 
and he possesses a bluff common-sense 
that, if it has a tendency to degenerate 
into coarseness, has nevertheless a cer- 
tain qnaintness and honesty of its own. 

He is inspired also by an intensity of 
purpose that would secure our sym- 
pathy even were his cause a less worthy 
one than that he has embarked upon. 



TWO RULERS OP INDIA.* 



Ik coupling together the lives of Aurang- 
zfb and Lord Auckland we run the risk 
of being laughed at, as though we were 
attempting to institute a comparison 
between two historical characters who 
have nothing in common but the initial 
letters of their names, while even these 
have not the same sound, since the com- 
bination of a and u in the Indian voca- 
bulary is pronounced like the ou in 
our. It is true that both of them were 
' Rulers of India/ but neither the limits 
of their dominion nor the title by which 
they ruled were the same. 

Aurangzfb's reign lasted forty-nine 
years (1659-1707), while Lord Auck- 
land's tenure of power as Governor- 
General was limited to six (1836-1842). 
The Indian Empire to which Aurang- 
ztb succeeded included Kashmir and 
Afghanistan, as well as the Punjab, 
but did not include the Deccan, while 
the India ruled by Lord Auckland 
commenced from the sea-board, but did 
not extend beyond the Sutlej. Per 
sonally, the two men were very different. 
It is only when we regard their bio- 
graphics as marking distinct epochs 
in Indian History, that we mid a 
sad resemblance in their careers. 
Each of them inaugurated a period of 
disaster. Each of them, under very 
different circumstances, was driven 
by an untoward destiny to usurp the 
authority which gave scope to his ener- 
gies, and each heroically expended his 
energies upon a fatally mistaken poll 
— the reverse of that which had been 
adhered to by his immediate predeees 
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sors. The long reign of Aurangzfb 
rendered inevitable the extinction of the 
Mughal dynasty. Lord Auckland's 
Governor-deneralship prepared the way 
for the downfall of the East India 
Company. 

The stories of the two men have been 
told in the ' Bulers of India ' series by 
authors of proved ability, whose names 
are already familiar to the public— that 
of Aurangzfb by Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole, and that of Lord Auckland by 
Captain Trotter. In each case full 
justice has been done to the personal 
character of the unfortunate heroes. It 
is well known that Aurangzfb's acces- 
sion to power was accomplished by the 
imprisonment of his father and the 
successive destruction of his three 
brothers. Mr. Lane-Poole does not 
extenuate these barbarities, but shows 
that under the system of Mughal rule 
they could only have been avoided by 
the sacrifice of Aurangzfb's own life or 
liberty, with the additional risk of the 
disruption of the Mughal Empire. The 
clemency which distinguished Aurang- 
zfb throughout the whole of his subse- 
quent career proves that he was not of 
a bloodthirsty or tyrannical nature. 
Mr. Lane-Poole has aptly likened him 
to Cromwell. It is curious to compare 
the words which Aurangzfb addressed to 
his father shortly after his own accession 
with those which he wrote to his 
favourite sons, when his career was 
nearly closed. To his father, then in 
captivity, he sent this message : 

Almighty God bestows His trusts upon 
him who discharges the duty of cherishing 
his subjects and protecting the people. It is 
manifest and clear to the wise that a wolf is 
no fit shepherd, neither can a faint-hearted 
man carry out the great dutr of government. 
Sovereignty is the guardianship of the 
people, not self-indulgence and profligacy, 
The Almighty will deliver your humble servant 
from all feeling of remorse as regards your 
Majesty, 

Throughout his long reign the writer 
of these words could never accuse him- 
self of faintheartedness or of self-indul- 
gence. Amid all his grandeur his 
private expenses were defrayed from 
the labour of his own hands. Yet how 
sad are the confessions in the following 
chapter, headed 

The Ruin of Aurangzib. 

His long privations had at length told upon 
his health, and when he entered the city he 
said that his journeys were over. Even when 
convinced that the end was near, his in- 
vincible suspicions still mastered his natural 
affections. He kept all his sons away, lest 
they should do even as he had done to his own 
father. Alone he had lived, and alone he 
made ready to die. He had all the Puritan's 
sense of sin and un worthiness, and his morbid 
creed inspired a terrible dread of death. He 
poured out his troubled heart to his sons in 
letters which show the love which all bis sus- 
picion could not uproot. 

' Peace be with you and yours/ he wrote to 
Prince A'zam. ' I am grown very old and 
weak, and my limbs are feeble. Many were 
around me when I was born, but now I am 



going alone. 1 know not why I am or whets- 
fore I came into the world. I bewail the 
moments which I have spent forgetful of 
God's worship. I have not done well by the 
country or its people. My years have gone by 
profitless. God has been in my heart, yet my 
darkened eyes have not recognised His light. 
Life is transient, and the lost moment never 
comes back. There is no hope for me in the 
future. The fever is gone!: but only skin and 
dried flesh are mine. . . . The army is 
confounded and without heart or help, even 
as I am ; apart from God, with no rest for the 
heart. They know not whether they have a 
king or not. Nothing brought I into this 
world, but I carry away with me the burthen 
oi my sins. I know not what punishment he 
in store for me to suffer. Though my trust 
is in the mercy and goodness of God, I 
deplore my sins. When I have lost hope in 
myself, how can I hope in others P Gome 
what wUl, I have launched my bark upon the 
waters. . . . Farewell I Farewell! Fare- 
well!' 

To his favourite Eim-Bakhsh he wrote : 
' Soul of my soul. . . . Now I am going 
alone. I grieve for your helplessness. But 
what is the use F Every torment I have in- 
flicted, every sin I have committed, every 
wrong I have done, I carry the consequences 
with me. Strange that I came with nothing 
into the world, and now go away with this 
stupendous caravan of sin! . . . Wher- 
ever I look I see only God. ... I have 
greatly sinned, and I know not what torment 
awaits me. . . . Let not Muslims beslain 
and the reproach fall upon my useless head. 
I commit you and your sons to God's care, and 
bid you farewell. I am sorely troubled. Your 
sick mother, Udaipurf, would, fain die with 
me . . . Peace!' 

Lord Auckland had not to fight for 
his Governor - Generalship with the 
sword, but morally he was every bit as 
much a usurper as Aurangzfb. The 
East India Company, who were the 
legitimate sovereigns of India, had 
nominated Sir Charles Metcalfe to suc- 
ceed Lord William Ben tinck as Governor- 
General, and of the soundness of their 
choice there could be no manner of 
doubt. The Cabinet of England, jealous 
of any rival authority and greedy of 
patronage, were determined that an 
English politician should invariably fill 
the post. The Tory party had already 
actually appointed Lord Heytesbury; 
but the Whigs on their accession to 
power reversed the appointment, and 
conferred the vacant post upon Lord 
Auckland, who was one of their own 
supporters. Both parties in the Eng- 
lish Government thought themselves 
more competent to govern India than 
the merchant princes who had created 
that Empire. The Whigs, puffed up 
with vanity, conceived themselves ner- 
fectly justified in cancelling the appoint- 
ment of a sufficiently able Tory in order 
that India might be governed upon 
Whig principles. 

If Lord Auckland had oonfined him- 
self to domestic politics and consented, 
like Lord William Bentmck, to be the 
mouthpiece of his Council, there is 
reason to suppose that India would 
have prospered under his rule. But 
he carried with him to India a foreign 
policy dictated in England. The Eng- 
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lish were at that time jealous of the 
power of Russia, and without any re- 
gard for Indian interests Lord Auck- 
land was led most unjustly to at;ack 
an ally of the Indian Empire for the 
purpose of dealing a side blow against 
Russia at the cost of the Indian Ex- 
chequer. The Afghan War of 1838-41 
is one of the most disgraceful episodes 
in the history of England, and certainly 
the most discreditable event that has oc- 
curred during the reign of Her Majesty. 
The outlines of the story are well 
known. The following verdict of Cap- 
tain Trotter upon Lord Auckland's 
share in it appears to us to be very just : 

The Nemesis of Wrong-Doing. 

It would be foolish to speak of such a catas- 
trophe as the necessary outcome of the 
meddling policy which Lord Auckland had 
tried to carry out. The utter collapse of that 
policy, baleful, lawless, and blundering as it 
was, sprang mainly from the choice of agents 
ill-fitted for their work. Macnaghten's cheery 
trustfulness, Elphinstooe's bodily and mental 
decay, Shelton's stupid wilfulness, chronic 
dissensions between the civil and military 
powers, Sale's withholding of timely succour, 
all conspired, with Lord Auckland's half- 
measures and ill-timed economies, to work out 
the dramatic Nemesis of an enterprise begun 
in folly and wrong-doing. A Nott, or even a 
Keane, would have turned to worthier account 
the zeal of his officers and the disciplined 
courage of his troops. A better managed re- 
treat would have saved our honour and many 
thousand lives. Viewed, however, in connec- 
tion with the events of the past three years, 
the annihilation of Elphinstone's force looked 
like our just reward for the wanton invasion 
of Afghanistan. It seemed as though a curse 
had brooded over our Afghan policy from the 
day when British troops escorted Shah Shuja 
towards his former capital; a curse which 
blinded Macnaghten's eyes to the plainest 
facts ; which led Burnes and Cotton to choose 
the worst possible site for cantonments; which 
placed a gentlemanly invalid in the chief 
command, and stultified the efforts of our 
ablest and smartest officers to atone for the 
shortcomings of their imbecile chiefs. 

It has been the fashion in later days 
to compare the policy of Lord Auckland 
in 1838 with that of Lord Lytton forty 
years afterwards, and to condemn both 
alike. But there is really no similitude 
between the two cases except that in 
both India paid the price for asserting 
English supremacy. In 1878 India was 
in real danger. The whole of the 
Mahometan population of India itself 
was indignant at the attitude assumed 
hy Great Britain during the war of 
RuBsia and Turkey. 'The English 
have wilfully allowed Turkey's throat 
to be cut/ was the expression which 
Mahometan gentlemen would use in 
talking over the matter with English 
officiate. The Amir of Afghanistan had 
deliberately sought a Russian alliance 
in his own self-defence, his country 
was no longer separated from that 
under English rule by the armies of 
Ranjit Singh, nor were the difficulties 
of access from Bussia nearly so insuper- 
able as they were in the time of Lord 
Auckland. In his time a Russian in- 



vasion of India was a chimera, at the 
present it is a possible danger that 
must be faced whether we like it or 
not. But there is probably no event 
which would more tend to consolidate 
the Indian nation of the present day, 
and to obliterate the race distinctions 
which are the only drawback in its 
home life and politics, than a definite 
attempt on the part of Bussia to take 
possession of the country by force. 



TRANS-SIBERIAN SAVAGES.* 

— : — *** 

The story of Mr. B. Douglas Howard's 
Lif6 with Trans-Siberian Savages has 
none of the dramatic or sensational 
element with which travellers' tales 
usually abound. .Jt is a simple, un- 
polished account of the experiences of 
a man who ventured 'beyond the 
farthest territorial point which any 
author of any English book on the 
Siberian exile system had ever visited.' 
Sakhalin or Saghalien, the Siberian 
convict colony described by the author 
as unmentionable in Russia, and almost 
unheard-of in Europe, is an island in 
the Okotsk Sea, without a port worthy 
of the name, and so guarded by Russian 
troops that ingress and egress are 
practically impossible except by special 
favour. Mr. Douglas Howard does not 
say if the privilege of visiting the island 
was accorded to him in exchange for a 
promise of silence on Russian adminis- 
tration, but he passes lightly over the 
subject, and deals almost exclusively 
with his experiences amongst the 
Sakhalin Ainus, the aborigines of the 
place, of whom he got his first impres- 
sion during a visit to the exile or civil 
hospital, in the female ward of which 
he was shown what he describes as 
JL Human Phenomenon. 
The patient having been persuaded that I 
was a great ' dawk tor/ whose opinion would 
he of value in her treatment, I had every 
facility for an examination, to which she sub- 
mitted with the utmost docility and interest ; 
but when I attempted to make a sketch of her 
she slunk under the bed-clothes in terror. . . . 
The flesh tint of this human phenomenon 
was that of pale Turkish tobacco ; the frame 
massive j face large, stupid, blank, expression- 
less ; forehead low, and almost concealed by 
a mass of hair as black and shiny as a highly 
polished boot. This was parted with much 
evident care exactly in the middle, and hung 
loosely over the shoulders after the fashion of 
Eve by the old masters. The eyes, which were 
naturally large and as black as the hair, 
and were horizontal, had their angles ex- 
tended in the latest ballet fashion, making 
them quite prodigious ; the lips, which were 
exceedingly full and large, were tatooed blue- 
black ; and to add to her feminine charms, the 
upper Up, which was long, was tatooed with 
the resemblance of a fierce black moustache 
extending to the ears, the latter being heavily 
weighted with pendant sea-shells. The most 
astonishing featnre of all in this remarkable 
phenomenon, and that which at first caused 
me to inquire why the doctor allowed it the 

* Life with Txana-SiberiAn Strifes. By B. Douglas 
Howard, ALA. (Longmans, Groon, and Co. 6s.) 



privileges of the female ward, was that the 
neck, chest, arms, and as I afterwards found 
the whole body, was more hairy than the 
most hairy man I ever saw. 

Stimulated by the sight of the strange 
patient, the author resolved on the 
difficult and disagreeable enterprise of 
visiting her native haunts — the forest 
habitations, where the tribe has dwelt 
from pre-historic times, acquiring in 
compliment to the extreme antiquity 
of its origin the title of 'Aiona rak 
garu ' — or, in English, 4 One who smells 
of his ancestors.' With a convict guide, 
who spoke comprehensible German and 
a sufficient number of Ainu words to 
be able to communicate fairly with the 
aborigines, the author succeeded in 
making his way through the Sakhalin 
forest to Karapto, the Ainu village, a 
quadrangle of grass-thatched huts, like 
those of most primitive people, with a 
low entrance and a central fire-place, 
or shallow pit, dug out of the mud floor, 
but with one special characteristic 
The Inao. 

This Inao is a birch Btick, whittled upwards 
to near the point into many long, thin, and 
narrow shaving, which, retaining their 
attachment, fall down and hang about the 
stick like an inverted brush. One of these 
is to be seen in the north-eastern corner of 
every hut, and this is the sacred part of it. 
Before this Inao is laid the first fruit of every 
enterprise, the first fish of a day's catch, the 
first animal of a day's hunt, some part of the 
first dish at every meal. 

To conclude the sketch of a people 
evidently religious, lovable, and gentle, 
but, like children, sometimes entirely 
unamenable to reason, we shall give the 
author's account of 

An Unfortunate Grists mad Catastrophe. 

Amongst the personal effects taken with me 
on this adventure was a camera, indeed, a com- 
plete, though miniature photographic outfit. 
. . . One day when several men were in 
the hut with the chief I took the opportunity 
to attempt a surprise, and watch the effect 
upon them as I displayed before them their 
newly-finished portraits. All except the chief 
rushed out of the hut as if in a ra ge. The old 
chief stamped np and down the but in the 
greatest distress. Hearing a great hubbub, 
mixed with wild cries outside, I went to the 
hut-door, where X found these people, whose 
gentle virtues I have so faithfully depicted, 
raving and gesticulating in the most mena- 
cing manner. To my utter consternation I 
8a w that some of them were brandishing sticks, 
some of them knives, that, indeed, one and all 
were suddenly changed to savages of the wild- 
eat type. . . « After a long parley the chief 
returned, and made me understand that I 
must carry everything outside. As fast as 
they could do it a big fire was kindled in front 
of the hut. Ioaos were stuck in the ground 
all around the fire, and, following their inti- 
mations while they stood back as if in the 
greatest alarm, I threw my poor Kodak, my 
pictures, all my apparatus on the fire, and 
stood there calmly looking on till nothing was 
left of them but ashes. 

To draw more lavishly on theinte* 
resting features of a story of hardly 
average length would rob its readers of 
the pleasure which the book, strong in 
its natural tone, though wanting in 
literary finish, has in store for them. 
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THE HIGHER CRITICS.* 



Canon Cheynb's ' studies ' of his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries in the field of 
Old Testament criticism cannot fail to 
interest a wide circle of students. His book 
is in form a survey of the workmen and 
their work, both treated somewhat briefly ; 
but the substance of it is really a history — 
'teaching by example'— of the rise and 
present condition of the Higher Criticism. 
Germany, of course, contributes the larger 
number of names, since the study, as we 
now know it, was almost unrepresented in 
England until Bishop Colenso, in 1862, 
startled the dovecotes of orthodoxy. Since 
then, and notably in the last decade, Eng- 
land has not been behindhand. Robertson 
Smith, Driver, and Cheyne are names 
fam i liar as household words to-day. 

Among English divines Canon Cheyne 
holds a very advanced position in regard 
to the criticism of the Old Testament. His 
views have been abundantly assailed, and 
at present have found but little acceptance 
among ministers. That is no matter for 
surprise, still less for blame. The develop- 
ment of disintegrating analysis has made 
very rapid strides in comparatively recent 
years. Fundamental beliefs ought not to 
be hastily abandoned, if they could be, and 
the critic must be content to persevere for 
a while unrewarded by much popular re 
cognition. The appreciation of those who 
are glad to find, as they think, in the 
Higher Criticism the means of depreciating 
the worth of the Bible, is not what Dr. 
Cheyne seeks to win. On the contrary, his 
belief in the intrinsic value of the Hebrew 
Scriptures is such that he would fain by 
searching examination set it forth in its 
simplicity, dear of traditional miscon- 
ceptions. 

Nothing can be better than the repeated 
efforts Canon Cheyne makes to induce his 
contemporaries in the same field to be on 
their guard against dangers of compromise. 
Tenderness for dearly cherished beliefs is 
too often, he thinks, an excuse for lack of 
critical thoroughness. From his standpoint 
Professor Driver's ' Introduction ' is, on this 
account, not uniformly satisfactory, and 
those who can read between the lines of 
courteous remonstrance will recognise what 
Dr. Cheyne thinks of the point-blank con- 
trast between Professor Sayce as a con- 
tributor to scientific theology and as a 

* Founder* of Old Testament Critioiam : Biomphi- 
eel, DeeoriptiTe, and Crl'ioal Studies. By T. K. 
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writer of popular books for the Tract 
6ociety. 

Dr. Cheyne is so candid and outspoken 
that many will hope for help from him in a 
crucial question arising out of Old Testa-* 
ment criticism — a question at present not 
fully faced. Put candidly, this question is 
something as follows The Priestly code 
including such an institution as the Great 
Day of Atonement is of late date, perhaps 
Post-Exilic. On the Old Testament sacri- 
ficial system is based the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of Redemption. If the 
former is a mere human excogitation, what 
becomes of the latter, and, with it, 
of the doctrine of the Divine Personality of 
Christ P The Christian Atonement is held 
to necessitate the Deity of the Redeemer. 
How do the critics sa^e this last doctrine if 
the whole theory of Atonement is not a 
revealed certainty but a comparatively late 
development P The unrest that is so 
widely prevalent demands that such an 
inquiry should be fully and fearlessly satis- 
fied, and Dr. Cheyne is one among a 
few scholars who can take it in hand. 



TABLE TALK. 



Miss A. Tatlob's book on her adventur- 
ous journeyings in Tibet will be looked 
forward to with great interest. The mere 
outline she has given of her travels and 
experiences indicates that there must be 
much more of interest to tell. Imagine an 
English girl pursuing her way for months 
through frost and snow, crossing rivers, 
and braving perils from brigands, and 
then, when just half-way to the capital, find- 
ing her escort reduced to two Tibetan 
servants, with no means of carrying her 
tent any further. Imagine her refusing 
to abandon the attempt to reach Lhasa, 
but abandor'ng the tent instead, persever- 
ing in face of the bitter cold winds, with no 
resting-place at night but a hole in the 
earth, or some such chance shelter. Imagine 
this continued up to within three days' 
journey of Lhasa, when the danger and 
{utility of further progress became too 
apparent. Imagine her retracing her steps 
and, after seven months' journeying in all, 
reaching the Chinese frontier in safety. 
And then consider the attitude of the Royal 
Geographical Society towards lady travel- 
lers as unworthy to receive its fellowship ! 

Before the end of the year we are pro- 
mised a biography of Mr. John MacGregor 
(' Rob Roy *), who died a twelvemonth ago. 
Mr. MacGregor's career was active and 
varied. In 1865 he made his first voyage 
in the Rob Boy canoe, the log of which 
cruise almost every boy is familiar with. 
He was one of the representatives of Green- 
wich on the first two School Boards of 
London, and was largely occupied with 
philanthropical work till his death. Mr. 
Edwin Hodder has been entrusted with the 
biography by Mr. MacGregor's family. 

Mr. Baring Gould is engaged upon anew 
work for the autumn season to be entitled 
' The Deserts of Central France.' It will 
describe the great barren limestone table- 



land in the departments of Aveyron, 
Lozere, Lot, Herault, Correze, Ac. — a coun- 
try of dolomitic cliffs and canons, fall of 
prehistoric interest. The whole district 
is honeycombed with caves, and subterranean 
rivers may be followed in canoes. Some of 
the caves were inhabited in the middle ages 
by robbers, who have left traces of their 
tenancy, and everywhere one encounters 
relics of the English domination of Guienne. 

Mr. F. von Wenckstern, the honorary 
assistant librarian of the Japan Society, 
has compiled a Japanese bibliography, 
extending over the period 1859-1893, to 
include works in languages other than 
Japanese. The work will also catalogue 
papers in the 4 Transactions ' of societies, as 
well as articles in magazines, reviews, and 
other periodicals. 

The new volume in the ' Library of Philo 
•ophv,' published by Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. J. H. Muirhead, is entitled 
'Appearance and Reality,' by F. H. 
Bradley, LL.D., Glasgow, and Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. The work, as its 
title indicates, is an essay in metaphysics, 
and has occupied the author's leisure for 
more than four years. The chief need of 
English philosophy, in Dr. Bradley's view, is 
a • sceptical study of first principles,' bywhich 
expression he means, not doubt about or 
disbelief in some tenet or tenets, but 'an 
attempt to become aware of and to doubt 
all preconceptions.' Be very justly re- 
marks ' that ' such scepticism is the result 
only of labour and education.' It is so 
much easier and so much more agreeable 
to accept ready-made conclusions. 

Mr. T. W. Rolleston has been appointed 
secretary of the Irish Industries Associa- 
tion, originated and promoted by Lady 
Aberdeen, and will, as a consequence, 
reside permanently in Dublin, where the 
head office of the Association is situated. 
It is expected that under Mr. Rolleston's 
management the organisation will see some 
important developments. He has been 
secretary of the Irish Literary Society since 
its foundation, and to his efforts the unusual 
success of the Society is in great measure 
to be attributed. Mr. Rolleston has done 
good work as an editor and critic, and has 
rablished books on Epictetus and Leasing. 
' The members of the Irish Literary Society 
will shortly mark in a practical manner 
their appreciation of his work for the 
Society and Irish literature generally. 

Mr. Joyce's 'Short History of Ireland 1 
covers the period to 1608, and may be 
excepted, therefore, from Irish partisan 
literature. Whether it will be possible to 
say the same of the continuation to the 
present day, which Mr. Joyce promises in 
another volume, remains to be seen. At 
present he makes a pause at the beginning 
of the reign of James I., when the Brehon 
Law and the Irish land customs were 
abolished, and Ireland ceased to be 
governed by native institutions. Deferring 
detailed notice of the work for the present, 
we may note that Mr. Joyce has endea- 
voured to infuse interest into the 'dry 
bones' of Irish history by weaving the his- 
tory round leading personages and im- 
portant events, which enabled him to con- 
struct chapters capable of being read as 
distinct narratives. 
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The little volume of poems by James 
Dry den Hosken, the postman-poet, to which 
we drew attention some time since, is now 
before the public. It is printed on rough 
paper, tastefully and appropriately bound, 
and published by Messrs. Methuen. A 
critical and biographical introduction by 
Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch (' Q') adds greatly 
to the interest of the volume. ' We desire 
his work to be brought to the final test of 
all poetry/ he writes, ' and judged on its 
own merits/ and, having said that, he con- 
cludes, 4 1 am ready to salute him for a true 
poet/ We quote the following conceit 
upon his mistress — 

Thou art a rem 
Set on the wrinkled forehead of wide death. 
Whose glad diffusive splendour must condemn 
All thought that undervalues human 
breath. 



The new edition de luxe (super royal 8vo) 
of "Coaching Days and Coaching Ways/ 
by W. Outram Tristram, issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., is an exceedingly dainty 
volume. It is illustrated by Messrs. Hugh 
Thomson and Herbert Railton, and is 
uniform with • Cranford/ " The Vicar of 
Wakefield/ and 'Bracebridge Hall/ The 
first edition (4to) was published in Decem- 
ber, 1888, the second (crown 8vo.) early in 
the present year. 



Mr. John Murray will shortly issue ' An 
Introduction to the Study of the Greek 
Testament,' prepared by Professor Hall, 
who, it will be remembered, edited the last 
edition of Dr. Smith's 4 Latin English Dic- 
tionary.' The volume will comprise a con- 
nected narrative of our Lord's life from the 
synoptic Gospels in the original Greek, 
besides a brief account of the principal 
manuscripts and chief editions of the New 
Testament. 



A small volume, edited by Val C. 
Prinsep, A.R.A., entitled 4 The Story of 
Abibal the Tsourian/ translated from the 
Phoenician by Edward Lovel Lester, will be 
published this week by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. The same firm are also 
issuing a new and popular edition of Stanley 
J. Weyman's well-know novel, 4 The New 
Rector/ 



Last week we announced as nearly ready 
the first section of 4 A History of Engraving 
in En gland. 9 Another fine-art work on a simi- 
lar scale is now being prepared in Paris. It 
will consist of a series of the finest examples 
of the old master-etchers, reproduced and 
published by M. Amand Durand, with 
text by l£. Georges Duplessis, keeper 
of the Prints in the Biblioth&jue Nationale. 
Among the engravers who will be dealt with 
are Rembrandt, Claude Lorraine, Albert 
Durer, Mark Antony, Ruysdael, Lucas van 
Leyden, Mantegna, Van Dyck, and others. 
These men were alike distinguished as 
painters and etchers, but it is their skill in 
the latter respect with which M. Durand 
will be concerned. 



Just now works by the late Sir Richard 
Burton seem to be in demand. Messrs. 
Henry and Co. announce that they are 
about to publish his rare version of 
* The Pentamerone/ by Giovanni Battista 
Basile, who lived in the seventeenth 
century. The work will be issued in two 
editions, with a preface by Lady Burton. 



We have received from a correspondent 
(whose name we suppress) in France the fol- 
lowing letter : 

Dear Sir,— I have just come across the 
enclosed lines in an album bought by a friend 
at a sale of old books. In case they should 
never have appeared in print, I beg to offer 
them as a contribution to Ths Litsrabt 
World on the usual terms, Yours truly, 

The ' enclosed lines ' consist of two 
poems, one headed, ' To Jessy (sic) By Lord 
Byron,' and the other, ' By Lady Byron/ 
the assumption being that they were 
both inscribed at the same time in a certain 
Jessie's album. To enforce this the place 
and date are added to each poem — ' Chateau 
du Rouvre, October 31, 1828/ Now it was 
possible that Lord Byron might have 
written in some Jessie's album lines which 
had hitherto escaped notice; that Lady 
Byron should have done the same on the 
same day was in the last degree improbable. 
Still the correspondent might have secured 
more attention for the verses had he not 
insisted on a date just four years six 
months and twelve days after Byron 
breathed his last. It is obvious that some 
explanation is required. One, which we do 
not ourselves accept, but which might 
perhaps be favoured in another quarter, is 
that the spook of Lord Byron wrote them. 
There is a Byronic ring in the opening 
lines : 

There is a mystic thread of life 
So dearly wreathed with mine alone, 

That Destiny's relentless knife 
At once must sever both or none. 
But we fear the date will prevent their 
general acceptance. The lines attributed 
to Lady Bvron have no apparent reference 
to ' Jessy, but are in the nature of a 
pathetic farewell to a certain Harold. But 
for the reference to an expectation of pay- 
ment in our correspondent's letter we 
should have supposed he (or she) was 
playing a practical joke. 



A modern Greek-English pocket diction- 
ary, for the use of students and travellers, 
has been compiled by Prof. A. N. Januaris, 
and will be published shortly by Mr. 
Murray. 

New Zealand is the latest ' Handbook 9 
in Mr. Murray's famous series. A new 
edition of ' Rome/ rearranged and brought 
thoroughly up to date, and in a great 
measure re- written, is in the press. 



' Greece in the Age of Pericles/ by A. J. 
Grant, will be the next volume of Murray's 
University Extension Series. Other man- 
uals in progress are: 'Comparative Re- 
ligion/ by Professor Alan Menzies ; ' The 
English Novel,' by Professor Raleigh; 
* Problems of Political Economy.' by M. 
E. Sadler; 'Psychology,' by Professor 
Andrew Seth; *The Jacobean Poets/ by 
Edmund Gosse; 'An Introduction to 
Physical Science/ by Professor John Cox ; 
' The English Poets from Blake to Tenny- 
son/ by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, and 
others. 



An Anglo-Indian paper dwells on the 
gullibility of some Hindu candidates at a 
recent university examination, who paid 
fees of Rs. 300 each to a native astrologer 
for his valuable spiritual aid towards pass- 
ing. The reading of text-books was for- 
bidden — the adept, instead, applying 
ashes to the students' foreheads. After 



the lists were oat this gentleman was seen 
explaining to a group of his unsuccessful 
patrons the reason why his powers had been 
frustrated in their instance. We may laugh 
at all this, but Londoners can hardly just 
now afford to cast a stone at a Hindu for 
gullibility in the matter of ' occult science/ 
seeing the encouragement that is given 
to professors of theosophy, spiritualism, 
palmistry, and the rest. 



The secretary to the Chartered British 
South Africa Company has written an essay 
on the progress made in * opening up 
Mashonaland since Mr. Bent left the 
countrt, and it will be published as an 
appendix to the new edition of 'Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland/ which Messrs. 
Longman are bringing out. It is unfor- 
tunate for the historians of new countries 
that the march of events so frequently 
changes their narratives into ancient his- 
tory almost before they appear. The latest 
news from Mashonaland of the rupture 
with Lobengula seems not unlikely to be 
the beginning of a new and most important 
chapter in that country's brief annals. 



Mr. and Mrs. Bent's visit to Akum will 
furnish the material for an illustrated 
volume to appear in the autumn. 



The Kelmscott Press has in hand an 
edition of D. G. Rossetti's ' Poems.' 



The dull season is ushered in by some 
journalistic changes. Wit and Wisdom has 
been amalgamated with Winter's Weekly; 
The National Review passes from the 
proprietorship of Mr. Alfred Austin to 
that of Mr. Leo Maxse, and Mr. Earl 
Hodgson retires from the editorship; 
Household Words was in Chancery last 
week, but arrangements for its continuance 
have been concluded. Quips, a new half- 
penny ' story paper/ will appear next week. 



That a man should write a book on the 
law of copyright, and, in doing so, himself 
perpetrate a serious infringement of copy- 
right, is surely rather funny. It reminds 
one of ' the blind leading the blind,' and 
also of the advice, 'Physician, heal thy- 
self ! ' The particulars of the case referred 
to are given very briefly in The Times of 
Saturday, but it appears not to have been 
disputed that Mr. Copinger borrowed too 
largely from Mr. Cutler's book. The only 
question, therefore, was how Mr. Cutler 
should receive adequate reparation. Finally 
terms of agreement were settled between 
the parties, by which it was to be referred 
to a member of the Bar to say what pas- 
sages should be expunged from Mr. Copin- 
ger's book. 



'Stanford's Chart of the Naval Man- 
oeuvres, 1893/ just out, shows the limits 
of the manoeuvre field, the 'Forbidden 
Belt/ and the coasts assigned to the 'Blue ' 
and 'Red' Fleet. Soundings are given, 
and tables appended to the map rive the 
names of the vessels engaged, places of 
assembly, and other paiiiculars. 



A book that appeals powerfully to ail 
who are interestea in Mission work abroad 
is Mr. C. F. Pascoe's splendid 'Digest of 
the S.P.G. Records/ just published by the 
Society. It is almost entitled to be called 
a missionary gazetteer of the world, for 
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there is hardly a corner of the habitable 
globe not dealt with. 

The publication by Messrs. Kegan Paul 
and Co. of Mrs. Bloomfield-Moore's work 
entitled 'Keeley and his Discoveries : Aerial 
Navigation' has been postponed until 
October. 

Messrs. Dunlop and Drennan, Kilmar- 
nock, have in the press a volume by Mr. 
John Macintosh, entitled ' Ayrshire Night's 
Entertainments,' a popular work on the 
history and antiquities of the county of Ayr. 

Before the present opera season comes 
to an end Sir Augustus Harris promises to 
produce Berlioz's ' Damnation de Faust ' 
and Professor Stanford's 1 Veiled Prophet/ 
in addition to the new opera of 'Am? 
Bobsart,' by Mr. Isidore de Lara, which 
has been in constant rehearsal for the past 
few weeks. 

A volume of sermons by Rev. H. Russell 
Wakefield, of Sandgate, entitled ' Life and 
Religion ' will be published immediately by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 



' Ermengarde : A Story of Romney 
Marsh in the 13th Century,' by Alice 
Parkes, with illustrations by tne author, is 
announced for early publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 



The new volume in that useful series of 
handbooks, 'The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges,' is * The Epistles to 
the Colossians and to Philemon,' edited by 
the Rev. H. C. G. Mowle, M.A.. 



The loyalty of The Pall Mall Gazette is 
shown in the publication of 'Pictures of 
the Queen' as a Royal Wedding Extra. 
Most of the reproductions are from sketches 
made of Her Majesty's children in their 
nursery days, when coubbiness was their 
most distinguishing characteristic. The 
people who ' dote on Royalty ' will doubt- 
less be glad to possess themselves of this 
proof of the Queen's artistic ability. 

We are reminded by an interviewer of 
Mr. Besant in The Young Man that the first 
Society of Authors was founded exactly 
fifty years ago by Charles Dickens. Mr. 
Besant, says the interviewer, showed him a 
book he had bought from a dealer contain- 
ing the autographs of those present at the 
first meeting, among them being Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lvtton, and Harriet Martineau. 
The old Society, however, never had the 
least vitality, and when Dickens withdrew 
it tumbled to nieces. 'The only person 
who struck the right note,' said Mr. Besant, 
' was a woman — Harriet Martineau.' 

The English Illustrated Magazine for 
September will contain, among other 
things, an article on 'English Living 
Poets,' by Mr. QuiUer Conch, and a poem 
by Mr. Norman Gale. 

' Holidays in England,' by Percy Lindley, 
an illustrated handbook for American 
Travellers to the New • Cathedral Route ' 
from Liverpool to London, is in the press. 

* Robert Carroll ' is the title of the new 
two- volume novel by M. E. Le Clerc, author 
of that charming story the ' Mistress Beat- 
rice Cope,' which brought its writer 
fame some four years ago. 



NEW NOVELS & NEW EDITIONS 



Mb. Mitfobd's South African tales are 
always interesting ; his latest, The Gun- 
runner, is positively thrilling. It would 
not take much to secure an audience 
for any tale that has for its foundation 
the terrible experiences of the Zulu War ; 
but under Mr. Mitford's graphic pen, 
the stories of Isandhlwana and Rorke's 
Drift stand out xrith a fresh distinctness. 
The author knows the country of which 
he writes ; he knew also, as he tells us 
in his preface, many of the Zulu chiefs 
and indunas who figure in his tale. If 
his sympathies are on the side of the 
'finest and most intelligent race of 
savages in the world,' and ifhe condemns 
the treacherous and hesitating polioy 
that England pursued towards them, no 
one who is acquainted with the history 
of our dealings with the Zulus will feel 
surprised. As history alone, the book 
is worth reading by every one who 
recalls the tragic incidents of the war. 
Mingled with these public events is one 
of those stories of passionate love and 
ruthless revenge that the author is 
capable of working up to so agonising 
a pitch of intensity. The frightful and 
pitiless cruelties wreaked by the princi- 
pal actor in the tale upon his half- 
brother and mortal foe have something 
barbarous and almost inhuman about 
them ; they make the blood run cold. 
1 The wild justice of revenge ' has cer- 
tainly found its way in the breast of the 
Gun-runner, and only his love for 
Lynette keeps him human. The story 
is one that will be read with breathless 
interest, and it is perhaps the author's 
most telling piece of work. 

Homespun is the title of a neat little 
illustrated volume from the prolific pen 
of Mrs. Burnett Smith, containing a bit 
of romance concerning a quiet Scottish 
village, told in the author's easy, natural 
manner. A joke concocted at the 
village bar sends Dod Aitken off to 
pay his addresses to Marget Broon, a 
strong-minded spinster with 1 siller 9 of 
her own, about the last person feeble- 
minded Dod would, m his saner 
moments, covet as a wife. Marget takes 
him seriously, and feels that it is her 
mission in life to look after this ' God- 
forsaken creature,' and her acceptance 



* The Gnn-ronner. A. tale of Znluland. By Bertram 
Mitford. (Chatto and Wlndue. Sa.6d.) 

Homespun : a Study of a Simple Folk. By Annie 
S. Swan (Mm. Burnett Smith). (Hutchinson and 
Co. la,6d.) 

A Cathedral Courtship, and Penelope's Snglish 
Experiences. By Kate Douglas Wigrin. Illustrated 
(Geyandl5ird. 3s. 6d.) 

A Daughter of Rome. By J. M. Colles. (Digby, 
Long, and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

The Queen of the Black Band. By Hugh Coleman 
Davidson. New Edition. (A. P. Marsden. 2s.) 

Charley Kingston's Aunt. By Pen Oliver, F.E.C.S. 
(Sir Henry Thompson.) Berised Edition. (Frederick 
Wane and Co. 2s.) 

The Mayor of Oasterbridge. A Story of a Man of 
Character. By Thomas Hardy. New and Cheaper 
Edition. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 2s. 6dU) 



of his offer puts him into a position 
from which he does not succeed in 
extricating himself with much dignity. 
Retribution follows him, and he finds 
himself in the end firmly wedded to 
Marget, and not so unhappy in his 
new condition as he had expected. The 
hoax played by Dod on Marget is, 
however, only one incident in the story, 
for it follows the fortunes of more than 
one other pair of lovers. The Scottish 
mode of speaking and the Scottish 
character are cleverly caught, and the 
book gives as well told a tale of country 
life as could be wished for within such 
narrow limits. 

The readers of 'Timothy's Quest* 
will be equally charmed and interested 
in reading A Cathedral Courtship, and 
Penelope's English Experiences by the 
same authoress, although quite a dif- 
ferent phase of society is here dealt 
with. Mrs. Wiggin has the power of 
noticing and portraying the side-lights 
of human nature in a very attractive 
manner ; she is amused at the vagaries 
of people, but her criticisms are never 
"harsh. The second tale in the pre- 
sent volume describes the experiences 
of an American girl and her friends with 
a freshness of detail and touches of 
genuine quaint humour rarely met 
with. 

A Daughter of Borne, translated from 
the German of Louisa Pichler, is a 
romance of the Fatherland in the eleventh 
century, Otho, the young emperor of 
the West, playing the leading part in a 
pretty love idyl, which is brought to a 
premature cloee by the fortunes of war. 
There is nothing characteristically 
German in the Btyle. It is, according to 
the conventional historic novel ideal, 
somewhat stilted, and, except that the 
author describes a time perhaps over- 
looked in our own historical novels, 
there is no special reason why it should 
have been rendered into English. 

A cheaper edition of Mr. Davidson's 
The Queen of the Black Hand is just 
issued. It is, "to quote our remarks 
on its first appearance, ' an exciting 
sensational story of a Spanish secret 
society, the interest of which is sus- 
tained right to the end.' 

A revised edition of Charley Kingston's 
Aunt, a study of medical life and experi- 
ence, by Sir Henry Thompson, has been 
included in Warne's 1 Library of Fiction.' 

The Mayor of Casterbridge is the 
latest volume to be added to the 
cheap uniform edition of Mr. Hardy^s 
works now being issued. The story is 
exciting from" the outset, opening as it 
does with the sale of his wife by the 
future Mayor of Oasterbridge. It is 
in its way probably as interesting as 
any of Mr. Hardy's productions, though 
it may not in its analysis of character 
and strong dramatic situation equal 
some of his later works. 
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EDMUND OF CANTERBURY.* 



Fob the brief years of his Primacy (1234- 
1240) Edmund of Canterbury was a promi- 
nent figure in the national life. In the 
struggle between Henry and the barons he 
took the popular side, and it may be said 
that he died a victim of his zeal for the 
liberties of the Church and nation— at 
that day inseparable — as against the en- 
croachments of the Papacy. 

Dr. Wallace, as will be seen from the 
title-page of his book, is a Roman ecclesi- 
astic, but he is also an Englishman, and it i* 
eminently satisfactory that he never merges 
his birthright in his advocacy of his Church. 
Apart from the biographical dictionaries, 
the only biography of St. Edmund worthy 
of the name hitherto accessible to English 
readers has been Dean Hook's in his ' Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury.' Of the Archbishop 
as such that 'Life' is sympathetic and 
fairly sufficient, but of the man and saint 
—for if saintship is to be ascribed to mortals 
Edmund falls well within the sacred circle — 
it gives but an inadequate portrait. Edmund 
was a mediaeval saint, and especially given 
to outrageous austerities which now appear 
senseless, but his character was so genuinely 
beautiful that it ought to be viewed in 
its natural surroundings, and not depre- 
ciated by applying to it the less austere 
standard of the nineteenth century. We 
may smile when we read that his 
mother wore iron stays, and bequeathed the 
two halres to her sons, and that Edmund 
at any rate wore his share dutifully ; but 
the keynote to Edmund's character was 
struck when, according to the beautiful 
legend, he expensed the Virgin in the meads 
near Oxford. Had he been less severe in 
his discipline of himself , it is fair to sur- 
mise he would have bad physical strength 
to hold out longer than he did in his noble 
struggle. When he fled to Pontigny to die 
he was a broken man, fairly crushed by cir- 
cumstances he had not strength to resist. 

But it is not Archbishop Edmund that 
is the principal character in Dr. Wallace's 
pages. It is Edmund of Abingdon, from 
his youth upward devoted to religion, and 
growing yearly in grace of saintship, that 
distinguishes this life from Dean Hook's. 
It is easy to discount or skip the specially 
Roman digressions, and few will read the 
book without being won to admire the man 
it portrays. 

As a scholarly contribution, informed by 
diligent first-hand research, Dr. Wallace's 
life leaves little to be desired. There was 
certainly room for it, and the most uncom- 
promising Protestant will recognise the 
biographer's conspicuous candour. The 
style is attractive, and the pibcesju&ticatives, 
which constitute the appendix, add greatly 
to the value of the work. 

Life of St. Edmund of Canterbury, from Original 
Sooross. By Wilfrid Wall**, D.D., Ao.,(Pri«rt of the 
Orfrr of 81 Btssdtot of the Bwxroa Congregation, 
(Kagaa Fanl, Trench, TrQbner, and Co. 16eJ 
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THE QUARTERLY. 

An article on 'Bookbinding' lays before 
the uninitiated many of the secrets of the 
bibliophile's world. It is a history of the 
art or craft of bookbinding from the earliest 
times, fall of information, and lucidly 
written. From ' The Discovery of America,' 
a timely review of recent works on that 
question, we borrow the following interest- 
ing and suggestive passage : 

The Dawn of American History. 

Until English colonists appeared on the 
west of the Atlantic, we must regard the New 
World as simply 4 marking time' — for who 
was there, among its conquerors and rulers, 
so much as acquainted by hearsay with the 
ideas and the forces now shaping the world P 
From the landing of Columbus in Guanahani 
to the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, there 
was no beginning made of the American his- 
tory which has since gone forward as by an 
internal principle of development. All the 
Spanish- American chapter is but a prelude to 
the drawing up of the curtain and the play 
itself. It is true that the adventurers of 
Elizabeth's time — and above all Sir Walter 
Ralegh— had secured the stage upon which 
that play was to be acted. And equally true 
it is that not the Pilgrim Fathers, but Lord 
Baltimore, who was no Puritan, and the dis- 
ciples and friends of William Penn the 
Quaker, introduced on the American Conti- 
nent those doctrines of toleration whioh are 
now the corner-stone of civilised politics. 
But the great movement of advance, by 
means of colonisation and not of|oonquest, is 
for ever linked with the voyage of the May- 
flower. The old, fierce Viking race, the sons 
of the primitive rock, men as hard as iron 
and pitiless in their stern strength to others, 
had now arrived, not in pursuit of knight- 
errantry but of freedom, which, though at 
first they kept it in their own grasp, they 
have, under the influence of the temper it 
breeds, at length consented to share with 
their fellows. And science has followed free- 
dom, bringing gifte more splendid than all 
the golden hoards of Montesuma or all the 
silver mines of the mountains coald have fur- 
nished. Peter Martyr was deceived when he 
uttered that famous cry, ' Ad Austrum, ad 
Austrum.' The North was to grow mighty 
and to prevail. Spain, Portugal, and even 
France — the so-called Latin races— were all 
working towards an end which, if they could 
have seen it in the visions of the night, would 
have filled them with grief and amazement. 
The Indies themselves, on whose riches and 
abundance explorers had reckoned, were des- 
tined, like America, to become the prize of 
men bearing English names and carrying 
wherever they went English ideas. Not the 
language of Cervantes and Calderon, but the 
tongue of Shakespere, was to be the mother- 
speech of generations yet unborn in the New 
World, as in that real Terra Australia of which 
men cherished so curious and so false a notion. 

Among the other contents of the number 
are a spirited rejoinder to criticisms on a 
recent criticism of Professor Freeman's 
treatment of the Battle of Hastings, and an 
elaborate discussion of ' The u nionist 
Campaign,' arising out of Professor Dicey's 
book, ' A Leap in the Dark.' 

THJI EDINBURGH. 

The author of an article, 'Church and 
State in Scotland,' argues that before 
finally deciding between Establishment and 
Disestablishment, time should be given the 
public to consider the principles which are 
to guide the ultimate settlement of the 



question, and lays great stress on the duty 
of Parliament to look less to the interests 
of rival Churches than to the general benefit 
of the people. It is, he avers, not the in- 
terest of the people, nor the cause of reli- 
gion, but the rivalry of the Churches, that 
stands in the way of Presbyterian reunion. 
A general review of the very complicated 
situation leads him to the conclusion that 
though at present Scotchmen in general are 
not desirous of making any great change in 
the existing relation between Church and 
State, which differs largely from its Eng- 
lish counterpart, ultimately the National 
Church will have to become practically co- 
extensive with the national religion, or the 
principle of "Voluntaryism, and complete 
religious equality, by way of Disestablish- 
ment, will prevail. An article on ' The Pro- 
tection of Birds ' is a little disappointing. 
The excellent arguments for protecting 
them are set out eloquently and effectively, 
but there is not, as we should have anti- 
cipated, any systematic examination of the 
various legislative proposals made of late 
by bird-lovers. Ajx admirer of the late 
Bishop of Durham does not mince his 
words in contrasting Cardinal Newman and 
Bishop Lightfoot. He declares that the 
former can only claim the pity of his 
countrymen, while the latter deserves their 
gratitude. 

THE MANCHESTER. 

If Charles Lamb is read as much as he 
deserves in Manchester, that city is a 
brilliant example to the rest of England ; 
but, in any case, Mr. John Mortimer's 
article, 'In Praise of Charles Lamb,' ought 
to be welcome. From it we take the 
following pregnant remarks on 
The True Humourist. 

The true humourist must have a certain 
gravity in his composition ; he is often, indeed, 
a very melancholy man, with the added 
capacity, so to speak, of being able to smile at 
his own grief. The anatomist of melancholy, 
' that fantastic, great old man/ Burton, was 
himself a humourist. Cowper, the victim of 
melancholia, had a vein of humour in his 
otherwise deeply serious nature, and you re- 
member it has been said of him : 

' O men, this man in brotherhood. 
Your weary path beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, 
And died while ye were smiling. 

The humourist is, from the necessity of the 
case, more or less of an' egotist. Montaigne 
was a most delightful egotist, always talking 
of himself ; so, among others, were Addison, 
Steele, and Goldsmith. You cannot separate 
the personality of any one of these authors 
from his work. Their talk is of themselves ; 
they touch you on the human side, and so it 
comes about that the literature of the 
humourists is the literature of humanity, 
something which has to do with your loves, 
and hopes, and fears. And so, in consequence, 
your true humourist often gains for himself 
the affection of his readers, admiration not 
being limited to the work done, but assuming 
a distinctly personal form, and passing into 
love for its author. 

Mr. E. E. Minton contributes a learned 
paper on 'The "Garavels"of Columbus/clear- 
ing up with the aid of ' pen drawings in the 
"Epistola Christopheri Columbi," preserved 
at Milan, which are attributed to Columbus 
himself by all authorities,' the question of 
the actual appearance of the three small 
vessels that sailed from Palos, and dis- 
cussing the qualities in them which partly 
compensated for other defects in their 
construction- 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Ik noticing some of the objections which 
have been raised to the Secondary Education 
(England) Bill, the editor of The Record of 
Technical and Secondary Education says : 

The representatives of the 8chool Boards 
seem to us to ignore two undoubted and 
material facts. In the first place, the 
universal establishment of Schcol Boards in 
areas of adequate size (raising as it does large 
questions of local government and denomina- 
tional education) must at the best be a 
question of time. Is secondary education to 
remain all that time in the same hopelessly 
unregulated and chaotic position as it is in 
at present ? We hope not. Secondly, there 
are, at this moment, other important local 
authorities, having power under several Acts 
of Parliament to spend sums amounting to 
about .£760,000 a-year on most branches of 
higher education. Is it a practicable policy to 
suggest that the County and County Borough 
Councils should be asked to surrender these 
funds, which we may now safely regard as 
permanent, or any large portion of them to 
the School Boards to spend at their own dis- 
cretion ? We think not ; and probably the 
more reasonable advocates of the School Board 
policy would admit that the claims of those 
bodies to administer all educational funds did 
not extend to the Local Taxation Grants, but 
only to sums actually raised out of the local 
rates. 

Whatever strength there is in the School 
Board position as a whole, appears to lie in 
the claim of the Boards of the large boroughs 
to a substantial share of representation on 
the Secondary Education Committees or other 
bodies appointed within those boroughs for 
the purposes of the Act. This claim is already, 
to some extent, recognised by clause 2 of the 
Bill, and might possibly be further developed 
to the extent of enabling the School Board, 
in conjunction with the Town Council, to 
appoint a joint committee to administer the 
funds supplied partly by rates and partly out 
of the Exchequer grants. 

Other interesting articles are 'Agri 
cultural Education ' and ' Scholarship 
Schemes.' 



THE ENGLISH GOETHE SOCIETY 



SOME TBANSLATIONS.* 



Ws are glad to receive a budget of Trans- 
lations from the publishers of the familiar 
' Bohn ' series. The Livy is based on the pre- 
vious translation by Dr. Spillan and others. 
The Euripides is a much needed substitute 
for the unsatisfactory rendering by Mr. 
Buckley. Taken as a whole the new versions 
are a great; improvement on their forerunners, 
and apart from their use as • cribs' are well 
suited for English readers unfamiliar with 
the original languages. Livy, from the mere 
fact of being prose, is more accessible to the 
translator's art than Euripides, but Mr. Freese 
has executed his task in a very creditable 
manner. The only criticism upon his work 
that we have to pass has reference to the notes. 
These seem to us to be much too brief from 
the English reader's standpoint, whilst not a 
few seem inappropriate to a translation not 
seriously designed for the use of scholars. 
The notes in Livy are much more serviceable, 
and though they are few in number supply 
useful explanatory matter. 



The Goethe Society may be congratulated on 
its success hitherto, and encouraged to look 
forward to a prosperous and pleasant oareer. 
It has the advantage of an alert and energetic 
secretary, ardently, though not blindly, enthu- 
siastic in his admiration for Goethe and in his 
appreciation of German literature in general. 
The volume of Transactions recently published 
(to which we briefly alluded in our issue 
of June 2) is, on the whole, creditable to his 
editing. Such is his painstaking industry 
in the war with blemishes that we observe 
pen-erasure from his own hand on 
one of the pages, though he has, we fancy, 
overlooked the too curious phenomenon 
chronicled on another, of the * apple-tree with 
the ivory clinging to and destroying it.' We 
put into italics the word that will probably 
startle botanists. On the whole, however, 
the editing, as we said, is vigorous. The 
contributions are varied, interesting, and 
valuable, though, as was to have been 
expected, there are traces of amateurism 
here and there. The most remarkable of the 
whole is Sir Theodore Martin's translation of 
the Roman Elegies, now for the first time 
(as we understand) complete in English. Sir 
Theodore has long since won his laurels as a 
translator of Goethe, having measured him- 
self in friendly wrestle against so accomplished 
a literary artist as Aytoun, and won. There 
was nothing in the volume which they jointly 
published so masterly as Sir Theodore's version 
of Goethe's * Dance of the Dead.' It was ex- 
ceedingly bold on Sir Theodore's part to 
attempt a complete rendering of the Elegies. 
Tbey represent Goethe in one of his most 
characteristic phases, namely, that of polished 
and perfect Paganism. Not a few, we imagine, 
both on the hostile and on the friendly side, 
would maintain that this was Goethe's final 
and distinctive character. We have no doubt 
that he passed above and beyond it, and came 
much nearer, to say the least, to Christianity. 
Equally certain, however, are we that the 
Roman Elegies are absolutely Pagan in morals. 
The more wonderful is the feat, the more ex- 
traordinary is the skill, of Sir Theodore Martin 
in so draping their lines of sensuous Paganism 
in English words of beauty, as not to be 
afraid to print them in an English volume. 
The discussions on Goethe's Pessimism and 
Optimism, on his relation to Wordsworth, on 
the artistic treatment of Faust, deserve 
attention, and the editor prints a biography 
of some length of Chamisso, a man of whom 
all men spoke well, and who yet seems to 
have been a right good fellow after all. The 
volume is almost a model of what such a 
volume should be. Pirn Bayxs. 



*Buripidsst Baoohae, Heart*, Medea, by B. P 
Coleridge B.A. Liry » Book L, by J. H. Freese, ML*. 
Book V, by E. 8. Weymouth, ICjL (Oeo. Bell and Sow 
Is. each.) 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

History of Elections in the American Colonies. 
By Cortlandt P. Bishop, Ph.D. One of the 
most striking facts brought out in this com- 
prehensive account of election methods in 
America is the care taken at one time to 
ensure that votes should only be recorded by 
competent, trustworthy persons. Moral quali- 
fications were insisted upon to an extent that, 
if applied to our modern elections, would, we 
fear, disqualify an almost incalculable number 
of voters. Not only was a man denied the 
franchise who had been convicted of crime, 
but it became necessary for him, in some parts 
of the country, to get a certificate to the effect 
that he was * of quiet and peaceable behaviour 
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and civil conversation/ He had also to be 
' orthodox in religion * and in ' full commun- 
ion with some church/ while in some in- 
stances voting was confined to ' members of 
the Church of England/ These religious and 
moral qualifications, which were predominant 
during the seventeenth century, were, however, 
practically limited to the colonies most under 
Puritan influence. When Massachusetts and 
Plymouth lost their independent status under 
the Charter of 1691, property replaced relig- 
ion as the main test of a man' s right to vote. 
(Columbia College, New York.) 

The Guildhall Library and its Work. By 
Charles Welch, F.S.A.. An address delivered 
at a meeting of the Library Association, held 
in the Guildhall in April, 1889. It appears 
now with additions, illustrations, and an 
appendix. Beginning with the formation of 
the Library in 1425, the author traces its 
growth and development up to 1888, when the 
number of books amounted to over 40,000 
works, contained in 67,116 volumes, besides 
27,075 pamphlets. The following paragraph 
shows the character of the books read:-— 
'It is gratifying to observe that fiction 
amounts to only 16*56 per cent., history and 
magazines each 704, theology. 6*6, biography 
6*37, useful arts 5*28* science 4*58, poetry 4*49, 
topography 4*4, philology 8*34, foreign litera- 
ture 3.25, genealogy 3*17, Encyclopcedia 
Britannica 273, fine arts 2*64, travels 2*46, 
philosophy 2*37, Greek and Latin classics 
2*20, music 2*02, archaeology 1*49, politics 132, 
commerce 1*23, drama 1*14, law 0*61, and 
bibliography 0*35/ (Printed under the direc- 
tion of the Library Committee.) 

Mrs. Beet on' t Family Cookery and Housekeep- 
ing Book. This is a smaller and less expensive 
volume than 'Household Management/ by 
the same author, but is quite comprehensive 
enough to meet the wants of any ordinary 
family. Besides an immense collection of 
excellent cooking recipes arranged alphabeti- 
cally, with coloured pictures illustrative of 
decorative ways of laying dinner and supper 
tables and of ornamenting fancy dishes, it 
contains hints on subjects necessary to be 
learnt by young housekeepers— the daily 
routine of a household, the management of 
servants, the giving of entertainments, the 
keeping of accounts— all very well thought 
out except the estimates of the cost of living 
per week which show extreme economy in 
some particulars; for instance 2s. a-week 
only is allowed for laundress (house and per- 
sonal washing) for two persons with a joint 
income of £150 per annum ; while the some- 
what puzzling? addition of JB3 18s. per annum 
is made for lights and coals for two children 
extra in a similar household without a ser- 
vant. (Ward, Lock, and Bowden, Limited. 5s.) 

Annals, Anecdotes, Traits, and Traditions of 
the Irish Parliaments 1172 to 1800. By J. 
Roderick O'Flanagan, B.L., author of 'Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland,' 'The 
Irish Bar/ 'Munster Circuit/ Ac. Wide 
as is the title selected by Mr. O'Planagan, it 
hardly covers all the contents of this discur- 
sive compilation. 'Cameos from Irish His- 
tory ' would be a better description of them. 
Mr. O'Flanagan writes as a Home Ruler, who 
sternly repudiates the theory that Home Bale 
would endanger his country's loyalty to its 
Sovereign, or foster religious intolerance, and 
though his own opinions are not disguised, 
he approaches the sad passages of his country^ 
story in a more conciliatory spirit than is 
often the case. Some faults in the book are 
obvious. The matter is not always skilfully 
arranged, and now and again there occur sen- 
tences easier to understand than to parse. 
Its merit lies in the honest enthusiasm with 
which the actions of such great men as 
Q rattan are approached. That there are 
some good stories collected goes without say- 
ing. (Dublin : M. H. Gill and 8on. 8s. 6d.) 
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j J7i« Madbsasi* Perfect BytUm of Natation. 
ferpiaiw and illustrates a new method of 
teaching music Instead of five lines at 
septal distances apart, the lines in the new 
ivstem are in twos and threes, the same as the 
black keys on the pianoforte board, the spaces, 
representing the white keys, being occupied by 
the notes from C to B. This arrangement, 
coupled with an alteration in the shape of the 
note itself, enables the proformer to see at 
once what notes, if any, are to be flattened or 
sharpened. A sharp note, in the new 
notation, looks like a pear standing on its 
head, a flat one like a pear standing on its 
point. It is doubtful whether those who hare 
mastered the old system would care to acquire 
the principles of the new, but for learners, 
the system has decided advantages. (Andrew 
Raid, Sons and Co. Is.) 

Recollections of Tottenham Friend* and the 
Forster Family. By Theodore Compton. 
Quakers are proverbially enthusiastic genea- 
logists, and there are few families in ' the 
Society' that will not be able to trace a con- 
nection, more or less remote, with the familiar 
Friendly names scattered up and down the 
pages of this unpretending, chatty, little book. 
Of greater interest to the general reader will 
be the sketch of the Quaker dame's school 
on Tottenham Green, and the random recol- 
lections of the simple pleasures and transient 
griefs of a child's life seventy years ago. The 
fact that one of Miss Edgeworth's moral 
stories was responsible for a * barring-out ' 
(though of the mildest type) might be ad- 
duced as an example of the innate perversity 
of human nature, even when under the gentle 
restraints of a strictly ' guarded education/ 
(Edward Hicks, jun. 2s.) 

Index to the Periodical Literature of the 
W*rl&. This is the third index sent out under 
the auspices of The Review of Reviews. It is 
compiled by Miss Hetherington and her able 
assistants, and gives lists of English, American, 
and foreign magazines and reviews, a classi- 
fied table of minor English and American 
magazines, and a magazine obituary. There 
is also an index to the periodicals of 
1892. The book is designed more particu- 
larly with the view to meet the needs 
of librarians and students, and as these 
are comparatively few in number the produc- 
tion of the index, Mr. 8tead tells us in his 
preface, is ' likely to continue to be one of 
those " works of piety " which are due to a 
sense of moral obligation rather than to any 
more material considerations of financial 
success.* (Review of Reviews Office. 6s.) 

The Inheritance Tate. By Max West, Ph.D. 
This is an historic and economic examination 
of the principles underlying what is called in 
America the inheritance tax, a term which, as 
here used, 'covers any tax on the devolution of 
property, real and personal, either by will or 
intestacy/ The earliest inheritance tax was 
issued for the purpose of pensioning old 
soldiers, and some of the latest enactments 
on the subject in the United States and Canada 
have been for charitable and educational 
purposes. It seems to be pre-eminently an 
institution of democracy, and its ' increasing 
popularity and rapid extension from state to 
state indicate that at no distant day it may 
be well-nigh universal in America.' (Columbia 
College, New York.) 

Death a Delusion. Bv J. Page Hopps. In 
this book Mr. Hopps gives an account of some 
personal experiences on the 'borderland 
between sense and soul/ which he was asked 
to write twenty years ago, but did not do be- 
cause 'the hour* had manifestly not come. 
Now, however, that the subject is ' in the air/ it 
would *be almost a crime to keep back even 
the feeblest ray of light.' Hence the book, which 
includes not only the author's personal 
opinions on the subject of death and spirit 
nianifsstation # but incidents known to himself 



and his most intimate friends. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. Is.) 

The Financial History of Virginia. By 
William Zebina Bipley, Ph. D. In this book 
the author traces the gradual development of 
systems and theories which are incidental 
to a state of civilisation, and by the study of 
which the most practical way of mitigating 
abuses may be discovered. All details that 
do not illustrate the origin of existing social 
institutions are omitted, and statistics do not 
appear more than is absolutely necessary. 
(Columbia College, New York.) 

The Viotin: How to Choose One. By W. C. 
Honeyman. This book gives perfectly clear 
and understandable instructions for choosing 
a good violin. It describes exactly what kind 
of instrument to avoid, explains 'tubby' 
tones and ' wolf ' tones, the effect of the differ- 
ent varnishes, and how to test both modern 
and old instruments. In the chapter on the 
kind of violin to |buy, the principle on which 
the instrument should be selected is clearly 
defined. A list is appended of living British 
violin makers whose instruments may be 
relied upon. The book deserves a wide 
circulation. It is full of information that 
conscientious violinists will be glad to utilise. 
(Fonlsham and Co. Is.) 

The History of the Cathedral of Glasgow has 
also reached us in a new edition. This is a 
very full description of Glasgow Cathedral ex- 
tending to over 100 pages, and gives very fall 
and particular information about every por- 
tion of this interesting structure. (W. S. Sime. 
2b.) 

# % Publishers, when sending books for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



•INFELICIA.' 

Sib, — When the above volume of poems first 
appeared, it was pretty generally stated (out- 
side the charmed circle of ' the trade ') that 
they were written by Mr. Swinburne, at the 
request of James Camden Hotten. This state- 
ment met with no contradiction, either at the 
time or since. Your correspondent (T. G.) 
suggests an application to Mr. Swinburne on 
this point of disputed authorship— a sugges- 
tion of which no one desirous of information 
is likely to avail himself. 

Without claiming to know Adah Isacs 
Menken ' well/ I am, in common with others, 
most perfectly sure that she was absolutely 
incapable of conceiving or uttering a poetic 
thought, much less of being the writer of 
poems of the high excellence which marked 
those in the book called ' Infelicia.' Her sole 
claim to public notice lay in the fact that she 
was the most beautiful woman and the most 
daring circus-rider of the day — a notoriety 
which her reputed connection with a cele- 
brated prizefighter (J. C. Heenan) served to 
enhance. To attach such a name to a dainty 
volume of poems was exactly one of the ideas 
which would suggest itself to the fertile 
brain of James Camden Hotten. The public, 
he argued, will be curious to know what sort 
of ' poems ' Menken can write, and buy the 
book. He was right in his conclusions, and 
the result was a financial success. To talk of 
' her manuscripts' is nonsense ; and if your 
correspondent imagines he has any, I fear 
'the venerable American showman' from 
whom be says he received them is playing 
him a trick. 

Of Mr. Swinburne's share in the alleged 
' hoax,* I have only this to say : Genius is 
fond of doing strange things ; and genius 
before it has been recognised and rewarded 
does stranger ones. 

The publication of ' Infelicia ' is an event of 
a good many years ago; but I write from 



personal knowledge and clear recollection, 
and am convinced that the story of its birth 
is as I say.— Yours, 

Bexley-heath. Thso. Johnson. 

[Mr. Jewell writes to say the name should be 
Menken not ' Menkin,' as it is spelt in his 
query and in T. G's. letter.— Ed. X.TT.] 

ENGLISH METRES. 

Sib, — I am more than sceptical as to the 
cause of English metre being served by the 
well-meant efforts of your correspondents to 
reduce it to a musical science. Study it over 
as we may, the fact will remain that while 
thoroughly unmusical metre is not worth the 
name of metre at all, an English poet can 
only attain to approximations to a music that 
shall be perfect, and, as snch, capable of being 
written in musical notation with bars express- 
ing unvarying time. It is an equally 
notorious fact that our English metres are 
modelled after the simpler ones of those used 
by the poets of Greece and Rome, and that 
the one great difference between ours and 
theirs consists in the latter having been 
accented in accordance with the metrical 
scansion, while ours have to be tied by the 
accent of prose (if any old-fashioned scholars 
are still found who read Virgil and Horace as 
prose, they have simply nothing to do with a 
question which their practice shows them to 
be incapable of appreciating). But with our- 
selves the prose accents must be sacred, and 
this fact, together with the limited power of 
inrersion which we possess, renders it practi- 
cally impossible for a poet to compose any 
long sequence of lines which shall be correct 
in quantity as well as in stress. We shall 
gain nothing, then, I submit, by forsaking 
the old system and nomenclature of iambs 
and trochees, anapests and dactyls; and 
would only that we could impress upon the 
poets of the day how much even the great 
writers have lost (to the refined ear) by 
their frequent disregard of consistency in 
the feet they were using. In Milton's 
' 1/ Allegro ' and * U Penseroso ' the transi- 
tions from iambs to trochees and back are 
incessant (perhaps partly with a view to 
avoiding monotony, but surely occurring far 
too haphazard) ; and I question whether 
almost any great poet but Longfellow, or 
perhaps also Tennyson and Gray, in penning 
the lines in the ' Psalm of Life,' 

'But to act that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day,' 
would have resisted the temptation to insert 
' so ' after the ' But,' and thereby to spoil 
this musical gem altogether. 

Considerations of this kind will enable us 
to supply the solution to one part of the 
problem propounded in the six anonymous 
lines quoted in the original article on 
page 561. The first and last of the six are 
simply trochaic lines, while all the rest are 
iambic, and I would certainly correct at any 
rate the former of the two by some such 
shift as altering ' But the news from all the 
coast ' into • But now the news/ Ac. ; while 
' Roll'd some battered corse ashore ' might be 
rendered regular by altering • Roll'd ' into 
' Would roll/ though I do not say that the 
change would be an improvement, or that the 
transition to trochees is not itself a gain in a 
line of movement so forcible. But the second 
of the six lines, ' Sadden'd her anxious brow 
the most/ is nothing else than an iambic line 
with a trochaic opening — a licence which is 
always permissible, as continually in Camp- 
bell's « Pleasures of Hope/ than which no 
more musical poem exists. Take these two 
well-known consecutive lines : — 
' Waved her dread standard to the breeze of 
morn, 

PeaVd her loud drum, and twang'd her trum- 
pet horn. 

Then I turn to the ' fly ^^ g ffiffit^f* liny 
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4 and 5, of which those occurring in ' And 
every tide ' and * with funeral roar ' will be 
universally allowed to be legitimate ; whilst 
' but never come back ' ought undoubtedly 
to be contracted to ' but ne'er/ &c. The 
question is one of taste. Moore seems to 
have had his doubts whether he did not carry 
the liberty too far in his ' Veiled Prophet/ or 
he would hardly have made Padladeen find 
fault with his use of * exquisite ' as a dis- 
syllable ; and I am convinced that Tennyson 
would never have inserted such a string of 
these instances in his second ' Locksley Hall ' 
had he meant that composition for high-class 
poetry and not the mere satire and ethical 
discourse that it is. But I quarrel with him, 
and with greater poets before him, for his 
persistent cutting down of the word ' spirit ' 
to a monosyllable. Similarly he has ' spiri- 
tual ' two or three times in ' In Memoriam' 
as two syllables, once as three, and once as 
four, which to my own taste it ought to be 
always. But there are a host of cases in 
which freedom must be left to the poet in this 
respect. 

But these 'flying syllables' have equally to 
be recognised whether we resort to musical 
notation or retain the old prosodial feet. Nor 
do I see that anything in the world is gained 
by the suggested alteration, which appears to 
me, in plain words, to be nothing else than 
'darkening counsel.' Let our friends 
continue to amuse themselves with their 
crotchets and quavers, their rests and ap- 
poggiaturas, and when they have transcribed 
a dozen poems after their rules, let them try 
the reading of them to their friends, one of 
whom should be set to beat time, and judge of 
the effect. If reading is to be reading and not 
singing, the method is necessarily foredoomed 
to failure, just as certainly as a schoolboy's 
stilted efforts at scanning could never pass for 
the proper method of enunciating classical 
poetry. Rhetorical pauses must for ever dis- 
locate the bars, and the uniform commence- 
ment of these at an accented syllable will not 
avail an atom for their readjustment. What 
has your Reviewer secured by his manipula- 
tion of ' The Assyrian came down/ on page 14 ? 
He has just taken what was perfectly clear 
and simple and made it into a needless mess. 
It is easy enough to cast ridicule upon 
1 dactyls and trochees, but their equivalents 
will yet have to be recognised under different 
names. The metrical feet have still to form 
the basis of the system, even when the 
accented syllable has uniformly to be trans- 
ferred to the foot that follows. Indeed, one 
feels lost at the query what the revolutionists 
can even imagine that they gain. I read in 
one of the letters that dactyls and trochees 
when intermixed are the same things, for the 
latter simply require a pause, or a longer 
pause, after them to make up for the omitted 
syllable. Let them test this on one or two of 
Mrs. Hemans's poems in that favourite mixed 
metre of which she is so successful a handler, 
and they will very speedily find themselves in 
conflict with instances in which there can be 
no pause at all. And with a less musical poet 
the obstacles would be immensely increased. 

I close the subject, then, as I began, by 
maintaining that though the poet who cannot 
be musical has no right to be a poet at all, 
there are limits even to music, whioh, while 
ever present and appreciable, must on no 
account be elevated into a tyrant. In other 
words, while poetry is inseparably allied with 
music, we must never forget that it is not 
music itself. — Yours, &c* 

A. Watts. 



• TE88: 

Sib, — I am afraid Mr. Elliot, for whose 
note I am obliged, does not quite understand 
me. I wrote in your columns to show that 
Mr. Hardy had constructed his novel sequen- 



tially. When Mr. Elliot speaks of the * fall/ 
he means the voluntary return to d'TJrbeville ; 
but when I speak of the ' tragedy ' I mean 
the original rape. The rape is the foundation 
of the book $ the return to d'TJrbeville is the 
corner-stone. The murder and the * hanging ' 
are so absolutely sequential to the exposure 
of d'Urbeville's last crime, that the word 
' gratuitous ' can only logically apply to the 
event from which they are derived. 

May I repeat, in continuation of my first 
letter, that Tess's body and spirit were things 
apart ? Physically she was wedded, and only 
wedded, to d'Urbeville. That fact must be borne 
in mind in calling her pure. Spiritually she 
was the mate of Angel Clare. One man only 
possessed her body, and one man only her soul. 
If she had lived to marry Angel,I,formy part, 
find the story of the rape for ever biting their 
souls. If she had committed suicide, she 
would have denied her own simplicity of 
character, and, if she had died otherwise, the 
story would have spluttered out like a fuse 
that does not reach the mine. 

But as it was, her spirit made a great wrench 
for liberty, and she died heroically. There 
is no gloating over that last scene; it is 
simply symbolised and not related. 

No; the rape—the thing Miss Preston 
takes so calmly— is the blind force of the 
book. If that, why not, indeed, the ' return/ 
the murder, and the hanging ? It is only from 
the recoiling power of sin that we find a cer- 
tain sombre dignity in the devil's handiwork. 

To my mind Teas shines in her sufferings 
like platinum in the fire. She is still pure 
because she stabs the horrid sensualist, and 
because she drops from the gallows. — Yours 
faithfully, W. H. Chbsson. 



'HANDEL AND WHITCHURCH.' 

Sib,— I beg to confirm the statements made 
by your correspondent ' Dexter/ in respect to 
above, all which will be found fully dilated 
on, with much more, in my work, 'The 
Princely Ohandos.' — Tours faithfully, 

John Robert Robinson. 

Cricklewood, S.W. 



QUERIES. 
[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corre- 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly f] 

Authors Wanted— 

Of the lines : 
' I praise thee, mother-earth 1 oh, earth, my 
mother ! 

Ob, earth, sweet mother ! gentle mother-earth ! 
Whence thou receivest what thou givest I 
Ask not as a child asketh not his mother, 
Ob, earth, my mother ! ' 
—Alfred Jewell. 
Of the lines: 

' Who shall ascend t While all around we see 
The burning wrongs and sorrows of the earth.* 

Ac, Ac 

There are four verses, I think, in the poem. — 
J. J. P. 

Of a saying that one can ' blow soap-bubbles to 
the srlorv of God/— quoted in ' Some Married 
Fellows, a two-volumed novel of Cambridge life. 

— ASPLBT GT7I8E. 



Title Wanted— 

Of a weekly paper in whioh there is a good 
riddle competition conduoted on similar lines to 
that in The Yorkshire Weekly Post up to Sep- 
tember 30, 1882. I know of the joint oom petition 
in that paper. The Liverpool Weekly Mercury. And 
The Weekly Irish Times, carried on since Ooto- 
ber, 1892; also of the competition in Tit-Bits. — 
M. H. 



Publisher Wanted — 

Of good works on the life and discoveries of 
M Pasteur.— H. H. H. 



Edwin Drood.— Beferenoes desired to maga' 
sines, Ac., containing articles on above, especi- 
ally those giving completions of the story. Can 
these be obtained in any complete form P— P. H. 

Obbrldc's Hymn.— Where can I find the 
original French of Oberlin's hymn, of whioh Mm. 
Daniel Wilson's well-known translation begins : 
* O Lord 1 Thy heavenly grace impart ' P— 
R. S. R. 

Archibald Campbell.— I am desirous of 
further information concerning Mr. Archibald 
Campbell, an author of some repute about Dr. 
Johnson's time. He was son of a Professor in 
St, Andrew'a University ; is mentioned in ' Bos- 
well's life/ year 1767, as writer of ' Lexiphaaei,' 
a * ridicule ' of the Lexicographer's stvk : wrote 
also ' Sale of Authors ' and * David : the Man 
After God's Own Heart ' ; and was a friend of 
Falconer, the author of *Ths Shipwreck/— 
H. G. G., St. Boswella, N.B. 



ANSWERS. 
{When answering queries, kindly give the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, ears of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded."] 

Authors Found- 
To A. E. MoC.— 

* Through a olose lane as I pursued my journey, 
And meditated on my last night's vision. 
I spied a wrinkled hag, with age grown doublt, 
Picking dry sticks and mumbling to herself/ 

see Otway's Orphan, Act ii., so. 1.— S. W. 0. 



Matthew Arnold.— To Boobr.— See Quar- 
terly Review, July, 1882, and Ootober, 1888 ; New 
Princeton Review, November, 1888 ; Contem- 
porary Review, June, 1888 ; The New Review, Vol. 
1., Noi. 2 and 3 ; The Century Magazine, No. 69, 
Vol. 23 ; No. 89, Vol. 27 ; Blackwood's Magazine, 
June, 1878 ; J. M. Robertson's Modem Humanists 
(8wan Sonneneohein. 2s. 6d.) ; Scottish Art 
Review, June, 1888.— A. M. Fraser. 

To 0. P. C— Jesus, the son of Sirach, was the 
author of the book called Ecclesiastic as, or 4 The 
Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Sirach ' — the oldest 
of the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament. 
Scarcely anything is known of him. He appears to 
have been a travelled sage of the second cen- 
tury B.C. 



PUBLICATIONS OP THE WEEK. 



Fiction. 

Jambs Iboletoxi The History of a Social State. 
By * Mr. Dicx.' (James Blackwood and Co. 6s.) 

Qukxh or thx Black Hand. By Hush Colskax 
Davidbob. New edition. (A.P. Marsde 2s.) 

Thb Matob or Castbbbridgb. A Story of a Man 
of Character. By Thomas Haeot. New and cheaper 
edition. (Sampson Low, Hareton, and Co.. Limited 
2s. 6d.) 

Doctoe Pascal t or, Life and Heredity. By Ehils 
Zola. Translated by Eexxst A. Vixhtklly. (Chatto 
and Windue. 3s. 6d.) 

Thb KxrLicnowa or a Mabbxeb Maw. By 
Bobbbt Grant. ' The Tavistock Library.* (Freds. 
Warne and Co. Is.) 

Chablbt Ejbostob's Attht. A Study of Medics 
Life and Experience. By Px* Olitbb, F.B.C.S. (Sir 
Henry Thompson.) Bexiaed edition. (Fredk. Wtxne 
and Co. 2s.) 

Bobbbt Cabboll. By M. E. Lb Clbbc. In Two 
Vols. (Hurst and Blackett, Limited. 21a.) 

Thb Mohastbbt. 'The Waxerley Nereis.' •Dry- 
bursh Edition/ With Original Illustrations. (A. and 
C. Black. 5a.) 

A Keuqxt or thb Whits Fbathxb. By Tasba. 
Popular edition. (Wm. Heinemann. 8a. 6d.) 

Sons or thb Croft. By P. Hat Huhthb, (OUphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. la.) 

Bloarrapliy, History* sm* Travel. 

COACHXXG DATS ABB COACHXHO WATS. Bj W« 

Ovtbam Tbibtbam. Illustrated. New edition. 
(MaomiUan and Co. 6s.) 

Axitoal Scmhabxxs, Bbpbibtbd xbom 'THBTnug.' 
Vol. EL, 1876—1892. (MacmiUan and Co. 3a. 6d.) 

Kilstth: A Pause Hxstobt. By Bar. Pits* 
Axtob. (Glasgow : John Smith and Son.) 

A Shobt Hxstobt or Ibklahd xbom thb Babusst 
Truss To 1S08. By P. W. Jotcb, LLJ>., J.OD., Ac 
With Map. (Lonaroane, Green, and Co. 10s. 6d.) 

HBSTBT TOL ABD THB KseUSH MOBASTBBIBS, Bf 
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DONALD MABCY 

'Donald Maboy' is one of those 
novels that you read through with 
interest from the first page to the last, 
and, as you close the cover, wonder 
why yon have been so much absorbed 
in the story. The plot, you remember, 
is not original ; the characters, if sympa- 
thetic, are fairly obvious ; the literary 
style is serviceable, but in no wise 
distinguished. And yet the novel has 
had a grip upon you ; you had to finish 
it ; it interested you. That, in a word, is 
the secret ; books like * Donald Marcy ' 
live by the saving grace of interest. A 
plain tale, plainly told, it is still a 
vigorous, fresh, wholesome narrative, 
with plenty of human nature about it, 
and with enough life and movement to 
compel the attention. In other words, 
it is an admirable library novel, not 
much above, nor, perhaps, at all below, 
the average. 

Donald Marcy is a student at an 
American college, and in the description 
of Yankee University life we get a oack- 
ground which has not yet been over- 
coloured. His is a high-spirited, healthy 
young nature, full of energy and the 
talent for a practical joke, and here is 
a description of the kind of pastime 
which seems to form 
The Amusement of an American College. 

It is a species of free fight, vigorously 
portrayed : 

A line of perhaps a dozen men from each 
class stood linked, elbow within elbow, pre- 
senting a solid front. Against them the rest 
pressed up, class to class ; the remainder of 
the college joining according to inclination, 
though in the main the Juniors supported the 
Freshmen, while the Seniors backed the 
Sophomores. Then the huge msss gathered, 
nervous, electric, ready for anything in the 
nature of a fight, and stood, swaying and ex- 
citable. In the centre of the Freshmen 
ranks* guarded by picked men, stood the 
Freshman Cane, — the innocent object of this 
mighty warfare. A Sophomore victory meant 
that no member of the Freshmen class could 

* Donald Marcy. A Norel By Elisabeth Stuart 
Phelps. (William Hetaemaau. Ss, ad.) 



carry a cane that year upon the streets of 
Harle. 

The boys upon the fence began to be rest- 
less, and added to the musical interest of the 
occasion after this manner: — 
' I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls— 

Where we don't go home till morning ! 

If you loved me stiU the same- 
One, two, three, and away you go ! 

Last night she died— she did ! 

Drink her down ! Drink her dow-ow-own ! 

Bi ennials are a bore-ore-ore ! 

John Brown's body — Nelly was a lady— 

Bush ! Bush ! Bush ! — and away we go — 

Our souls come marching on ! ' 

With this they came, piling, boy after boy, 
over the fence, and over each other, leaving 
the tutor in possession of the field. The rush 
was too much for the pickets ; they deserted 
bodily, and came panting up to see the fun. 

Before one could have said whether the 
play had fairly begun, it had become dead 
earnest. A solid mass, the students blocked 
and closed. Then by main force and sheer 
endurance the contest held. Now this side 
staggered, and then that. The Sophomores 
wavered, and the Freshmen made ground; 
and the Sophomores shook again ; both lost; 
each gained ; it was a drawn game ; it was a 
doubtful one ; it was a persistent one ; it began 
to be an angry one ; it threatened to be a 
serious one. An onlooker would have received 
a new impression of the sense in the phrase, 
' Clear push.' 

Tutors were on the scene now, but nobody 
noticed them. All attempt at secrecy was 
goue. The boys began to cry out and to yell like 
little beasts. They had forgotten everybody 
and everything except the mere brute mascu- 
line instinct of fight. 

That pre-eminent Sophomore, Donald Marcy, 
was in the thick of it— in tbe front of it. He 
was usuBily in the front of things, if we ex- 
cept the marking-list in class-room. 

His fine figure, eminent and alert, flashed 
to and fro ; his strong shoulder gave many a 
magnificent shove. But he never gave a brutal 
knock. He did not lose his chivalry in his frolic. 

Everybody else was not so controlled, and 
the play was waxing hot. Some heavy blows 
were given; some bruises, too serious, re- 
ceived. A coloured student in particular— 
a Freshman— had a hard time. He was a 
sturdy fellow, and took his part in the rush as 
naturally as any white man ; quite as effec- 
tually as most of them. It was noticed that 
he played quite fair, and dealt no foul blows. 

Suddenly the negro gave a cry, and fell 
The mass of boys too heavily charged to stop 
at an instant's notice swsyed to and fro 
above him. Some walked over him ; one fell on 
him. Shouts and ugly words arose ; then came 
the cry, so fatal to the fun of a college rush : 

'Give him air! Stand back! Hold up, 
boys! somebody's down! somebody's hurt! 
Air ! — give him air ! Who did it P Who hit 
foul P It's George Washington Clay ! Who 
struck Clay ? ' 

'Calhoun did it! Calhoun! Calhoun! He 
hit a classmate ! ' 

' He handled me,' said Lee Calhotm, trem- 
bling, and white with rajje. ' He pushed me 
impertinently. He is a nigger, and I knocked 
him down.' 

Now the son of the prise-fighter stood near 
enough to overhear this. His big, good- 
natured face flushed slowly with the terrible 
blood of his inheritance. He said nothing. 
Nobody noticed him. He stepped up so 
quietly in front of Calhoun that the action 
attracted no attention till Calhoun lay flat 
upon the ground, where one blow of Troun- 
cey's mighty fist had stretched him. 

'There!' said Trounoey CGrian to the 
reviving negro, whom the boys were fanning 
and unfastening and helping to his feet. ' He 
won't sane yon again to-night This is a 
free college and a free country. Come and 



look at him, if you want to. He'll have a 
headache for a week or two, I take it. Don't 
be scared, boys. He isn't hurt. Yon don't 
suppose I'd be such a flat as that.' 

But the rush broke up now in confusion. 
Calhoun was insensible ; the coloured student 
bleeding ; the tutors on the spot ; the police 
coming; Trouncey O'Grian suspended; Cal- 
houn marked ; and generally there was the 
mischief to pay. 

The American youth is evidently a 
thing of spirit, and for an even worse 
escapade Marcy is rusticated. He goes 
into the country and falls in love (a 
long- vacation solace not unknown in the 
mother-country), and returns to com- 
pete for an essay prize in order to win 
his lady's esteem* The prize goes to 
another man, but it is left to Marcy's 
lady fair to discover, what had escaped 
the examiner's notice, that the prize 
essay was conveyed from a standard 
work on the subject. Then the decision 
is reversed, and Marcy declared prize- 
man. His moment of triumph, how- 
ever, is overshadowed by the sudden 
news from home of his father's financial 
failure and sudden death ; and Marcy, 
who had hoped for at least a compe- 
tence, is left to begin the struggle for life 
unaided. But he begins it hand in hand 
with his Fay, who, girLlike, expresses 
her readiness to ' wait for himall her life. 9 

It is ' no new thing' this story, as 
the reader of this rough analysis will 
have concluded ere now, but it is a 
good wholesome tale of frank and 
open life. And for those who know 
little of American colleges it will have 
an especial interest. There are stirring 
passages, too ; the account of a boat-race 
gives an opening for a keen picture of a 

Man Overboard. 

The group upon the bank followed the crew 
with more than usual interest. There cer- 
tainly was sea enough to make it exciting. 
The shells cut the water daintily. The waves 
splashed over them playfully to begin with, 
then in good earnest. The captain now 
piloted them, and now drew back, and good- 
naturedly but keenly criticised the various 
attitudes and strokes. The crew responded 
to him in splendid style. It was a daring 
venture. No other crew, not even the Uni- 
versity crew, would have dared go out in such 
water. The boldness of the thing excited the 
admiration even of rival classes. 

The hurrahs of the boys unon the bank 
resounded through the merry air. The very 
sun seemed to lie upon the water like a war- 
ship, and to move swiftly and silently along 
with the boys, as if he had gone off his dignity, 
and stopped to practise with the other boats. 

There the town lay, slipping rapidly behind 
them. Beyond the bar dashed white, and the 
sea called loudly. 

' Can't make it,' said Trounoey. ' No water 
for us beyond that bar, Captain.' 

' Wait your orders/ laughed the Captain. * I 
don't propose to drown you. Well turn to 
leeward, and spurt back. About there I 
About ! Don't you hear 9 About, I say !' 

With this Donald gave a mighty stroke, and 
the frail shell whirled madly into the teeth of 
the wind. 

A cry started from the crew. Another 
rang from the spectators on the bank. 

' The Captain ! The Captain ! Marcy's over- 
board! It's the Captain's boat!' 

The single shell had gone over ; the wind 
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had caught it broadside ; the waves had orer- 
turned it ; Donald was in the water. Now the 
water was very cold. The wind had risen ; the 
tea with it. Upon such a sea as now tossed around 
the yenture8ome crew nobody would hare 
thought of starting ; but they were ' in for it/ 
The Captain, of course, was a swimmer, but 
they were a good quarter of a mile from 
shore. It was seen in a very few moments that 
Donald was chilled through, and that he kept 
himself upon the surface weakly. He made for 
the shore at first, then seemed to waver, 
weaken, and turn. 

Often a tender accompanies the crew*, 
rowed by a relief, in view of possible acci- 
dent. But in this case none was on duty. 
The situation was really very serious for 
Don. He had begun to have blind and sober 
thoughts,— of his father, of dying, of Fay; 
a flash of many startling dreams and 
memories, and of strangling fear. Under 
these wilder visions ran a sense of mortifica- 
tion that the captain of the Junior crew should 
drown himself, and alongside of the whole 
medley one steady matter-of-fact thought : 

• If the cramp takes me, I'm a goner/ 

* Great God/ cried Don, suddenly, • I've 
given out. I'm too cold. I'm going down/ 

The roar of the water in his ears took on 
a strange, tweet tone, — like a girl singing, 
Sunday night, in a peaceful home. If ever 
the boy heard her in the world, he heard Fay 
at that moment. What was it? Something 
about Jesus, the lover of ber'soul . — 
' When the billow* o'er me rolV 

Then it was that he felt his arm seised by 
a mighty grasp. He knew that clutch. Who 
in all Harle could mistake it. Nobody but 
Trouncey O'Grian could grip a man like that. 

All this is invigorating matter enough, 
and, if the love affair is a little prema- 
ture and mawkish, it is still sufficiently 
inoffensive. Donald Marcy is primarily 
a boy's book, but its interest will not be 
confined to the Shell It will find 
readers, we suspect, in the sixth form, 
among the sisters at home, and even 
in the host of those school boys of 
a larger growth who, though they are 
fast growing old, have not yet forgotten 
to be young upon occasion. Duke est 
desipere in loco. Abthub Waugh. 



NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 



With characteristic punctuality comes 
the thirty-fifth volume of the Dictionary 
of National Biography. It includes 
names from MacCarwell, an Arch- 
bishop of Gashel, who died 1289, to 
Wm. Maltby, the bibliographer, who 
in his youth joined with Rogers in an 
assault on Dr. Johnson's knocker, in 
Bolt-court, and judiciously fled before 
the Doctor opened the door. Scottish 
Macs of various clans, with Maitlands 
Malcolms, and others, monopolise iully 
three-fourths of the volume, and the Irish 
Magees, Mahonys, Malachys, Maguires, 
and others, account for most of the 
remainder. The literary names are 
not numerous. An interesting notice 
of Sir Henry Maine is contributed 



• Dictionary of Natf<m*l Blnffraphr. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. Vol. XXXV. ICacC trwell-Maliby. 
iSmith, Elder, and Co. 15a.) 



by Mr. Leslie Stephen, who thus sums 
up 

•lr Henry Maine's Characteristic*. 

The delicacy of Maine's constitution mutt 
be remembered in all estimates of his career. 
It disqualified him from taking a part in the 
rougher warfare of life. He often appeared 
to be rather a spectator than an actor in 
affairs, and a certain reserve was the natural 
guard of an acute sensibility. To casual ob- 
servers he might appear as somewhat cold and 
sarcastic, but closer friends recognised both 
the sweetness of his temper and the tender* 
neas of his nature. His refinement of under- 
standing made him alive to the weak side of 
many popular opinions, and he neither shared 
nor encouraged any unqualified enthusiasm. 
His inability for drudgery shows itself by 
one weakness of his took 8, the almost com- 
] >1ete absence of any reference to authorities. 
1 le extracted the pith of a large book, it is 
said, as rapidly as another man could read 
one hundred pages, and the singular accuracy 
of his judgments was often admitted by the 
most thorough students : but he gave his con- 
elusion i without producing, or perhaps re- 
membering, the evidence upon which they 
rested. It is a proof of the astonishing quick 
nets, as well as of the clearness and concentra- 
tion of his intellect, that, in spite of physical 
feebleness, he did so much work of such high 
qualities. He sucoeeded conspicuously in 
everything that he undertook. He was among 
the ablest journalists of his day, though his 
works in that department, except a few re- 
printed articles, are inevitably forgotten. He 
took a very important part in Indian legis- 
lation, and his experience of actual busi- 
ness gave much value to his later writings. 
Bat full appreciation of such official work 
is necessarily confined to colleagues, and un- 
doubtedly Maine's chief claim to general re- 
membrance rests upon the 'Ancient Law' 
and succeeding works in a similar vein. They 
were among the first examples of the appli- 
cation of the genuine historical method to such 
inquiries. Coming soon after the publication 
of Darwin's great book, which had made the 
theory of evolution a great force in natural 
philosophy, it introduced a correlative method 
into the philosophy of institutions. A 
scientific writer is liable to be superseded in 
proportion to the fruitfulness of his own dis- 
coveries. But Maine's admirable style and 
skill in exposition will make his works models 
of investigation even if their statements of 
fact require modification. 

The founder of the house of Mao- 
millan is * biographed ' by Mr. Thomas 
Secoombe. Daniel Maomillan came 
from Scotland to London as a lad. He 
became shopman at Seeley's, after 
wards opened a bookseller's shop of his 
own in Aldersgate-street, and through 
the friendship of J. C. Hare and his 
brothers took over, in 1843, Newby's 
shop in Trinity-street, Cambridge. 

Daniel Macmlllan. 

In 1844 the idea came to Daniel of expand- 
ing the business in the direction of publish- 
ing. The advantages of his position for th« 
production of educational works became more 
and more apparent, and he turned to this new 
field with his accustomed energy and caution. 
Among the first books published by the 
firm were A. R. Craig's ' Philosophy of Train- 
ing/ F. D. Maurice's edition of Law's ' Re- 
marks upon the Fable of the Bees ' (1844), 
Boole's ' Mathematical Analysis of Logic' 
(1847), and Trench's ' Hulsean Lectures for 
1845 and 1846. These were soon followed by 
Isaac Todhunter's advanced mathematical 
works and Maurice's ' Theological Essays.' A 



new departure was made in 1865 with Kings, 
ley's 'Westward Ho !' and a still greater 
triumph was achieved in April, 1857, with 
'Tom Brown's School Days, which passed 
through five editions before the end of the 
year. * The business throve beyond expecta- 
tion, and every succeeding year brought 
further assurance of success. But Macmillan's 
health was becoming more and more precar- 
ious, and he died at Cambridge on June 27, 
1857. ' His strongly marked character— am- 
bitious, devout, but not austere, impetuous, 
yet under constant self-restraint — produced 
a strong . impression upon all who came 
across him. , Among the latter was Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, who in 1882 issued an 
excellent 'Memoir' (with portrait), incor- 
porating much of Macmillan's characteristic 
correspondence. 

In hta n&tdceof thai; once popular 
but now forgotten literary Bohemian, 
Dr. William Maginn, Dr. Bichard 
Garrett gives an account of 

The Origin of * Frmsers Magazlae.* 

The suspension for some unexplained reason | 
of his contributions to Blackwood in 1828 
left him free for the most memorable of his 
undertakings, the establishment of fratert 
Magamne in 1880. Having allied himself with 
Hugh Fracer, a olerer Bohemian of the day, 
from whom, and not from the publisher, 
the magazine received its appellation, 
Maginn walked with his confederate into 
the shop of James Eraser, produced a 
quantity of manuscript ready for the printer, 
and arranged on the spot for the appearance 
of the periodical. The first three or four 
numbers were principally from Maginn'spen, 
but he never acted as editor. The new 
magasine was in the main an imitation of 
Blackwood, whose characteristic features it 
equalled or surpassed ; but the junction of 
Carlyle, Thackeray, and other men of genius, 
soon gave it an independent character, and 
for many years it stood decidedly at the head 
of English monthlies. None of its features 
probably, was more generally popular than 
Maginn's 'Gallery of Literary Characters/ 
where his humorous letterpress, made is* 
cisive by the necessity for condensation, k«pt 
pace with Maclise's perfectly inimitable 
sketches, enough of caricatures to be laugh- 
able, enough of portraits to be valuable 
memorials bf the persons depicted. Maginn 
wrote at his best ; his parodies of Disraeli and 
Carlyle are especially excellent. His deliber- 
ate unfairness to political and literary adver- 
saries passed unnoticed, if not applauded, at 
a time of violent excitement. ' The Fras-rians ' 
and the 'Keport on Frater's Maga»im' 
were also remarkable contributions ; others, 
though even more amusing, were founded on 
practical jokes which a man of refined feeling 
would not have permitted himself. Resuming 
his connection with Blackwood in 1834, he 
wrote for it * The Story Without a Tail/ and 
his masterpiece in humorous fiction, ' Bob 
Burke's Duel with Ensign Brady.' In 1H3C 
his coarse and unjustifiable attack— credibly 
stated to have been writteu in an hour in 
Fraser's back-parlour, ' when the whole party 
were heated with wine ' — upon the Hon. 
Grantley Berkeley's worthless novel of 
' Berkeley Castle ' led to a most brutal assault 
upon the publisher by the exasperated author, 
and to a duel between him and Maginn, in 
which shots were thrice exchanged without 
effect. 

The biographer of 1 Ossian ' Mac 
pherson is Mr. T. Bailey Saunders, 
who gives Macpherson greater credit 
for honesty than is generally allowed. 
The notice of Henry Mackenzie (' 'J*e 
Man of Feeling 1 ), leader of the literary 
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society of Edinburgh at the end of 
the last centaury, is by Mr. Francis 
Espinasse. 



THE OXFORD DICTIONARY.* 



The new Part of Dr. Murray's great 
Oxford Dictionary is the fourth of Vol. 
II., which deals entirely with the letter 
C, and yet, on page 1204 of the volume, 
the Dictionary nas only got to Grouch- 
ing. It is satisfactory to know, how- 
ever, that work is proceeding simul- 
taneously upon subsequent letters. The 
first part of Vol. III., E— Every, has 
actually appeared, thus anticipating its 
natural order. The new part contains 
5,414 main words, 936 combinations 
explained under the main words (be- 
sides some thousands of obvious com- 
binations not requiring individual ex- 
planations), and 1,190 subordinate 
words, thus forming a total of 7,540. Of 
the main words, 1,208, being 22i per 
cent., are marked obsolete, and 171, or 
3j per oent., as alien or incompletely 
naturalised. There are many words 
of rare historical interest, of inter- 
eating etymology form-history, and of 
curious sense-development. One of the 
words to which the largest amount of 
space is devoted is Cross. In the Pre- 
fatory Note Dr. Murray thus traces 

The History of * Crass.* 

The influence of historical events on the 
fortunes of a word finds a remarkable exem- 
plification in the case of CROSS. What 
Kouan in presence of the ignominious asso- 
ciations that attached to its Latin original 
cms, and the expression * I in crucem I ', oould 
bive conceived that a time would come when 
eroct would be one of the great dictionary 
words of a far greater language than his own ; 
that besides embracing senses so distinct as 
the instrument of crucifixion, a decoration of 
an order, a piece of money, an intermixture 
<*f breeds, not to mention thirty other appli- 
cations, the word would also be an adjective, 
a verb, an adverb, and a preposition ; and in 
each of these capacities give rise to a multitude 
of compounds and derivatives, of which 
284 would require treatment in the Diction- 
ary? It will be seen that the Latin eruz 
entered our language by three distinct routes, 
and in four different forms, and that it was 
the form which came by the most circuitous 
route that was eventually the survivor. It 
was not the type of the word that came to us 
directly from Italian monks, and gave the 
Middle English crouch, nor that which came 
in with the Normans and long remained as 
croys, but that which early Christianity had 
naturalised in Ireland, and Irish missionary 
zeal had communicated to the Norsemen-— the 
Latin-Irish-Norse-North English crow, that 
br came the permanent form in our language. 

As short examples of the method of 
the Dictionary we select the treatment 
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of two words in their entirety. The 
first is 

m Cardura*. 

Corduroy (kfideroi*), »b. and a. Also 8 oor- 
deroy, 9 cord de roy, corde du roy. [A name 
app. of English invention : either originally 
intended, or soon after assumed, to represent 
a supposed Pr. *corde duroi* the king's cord ' ; 
it being a kind of • cord ' or corded fustian. 

No such name has ever been used in French : 
on the contrary, among a list of articles manu- 
factured at Sens io 1807, Millin de Grand- 
maison Voyage d. Depart, du Midi I. 141 enu- 
merates 'e'toffes de coton. futaines. king's- 
cordes/ evidently from English. Wolsten- 
holme's Patent of 1776 mentions nearly 
everything of the fustian kind except cordu- 
roy, which yet was well known by 1790. 
Duroy occurs with serge and drugget as a coarse, 
woollen fabric manufactured in Somersetshire 
in the 18th c, but it has no apparent connec- 
tion with corduroy. A. possible source has been 
pointed out in the English surname Corderoy. 

A. sb. 

1. A kind of coarse, thick-ribbed, cotton- 
stuff, worn chiefly by labourers or persons 
engaged in rough work. 

1795 [see B. 1], e 1810 Bbes Cycl. s.v. 
Fustian, The manufacture comprehends the 
various cotton stuffs known by the names of 
corduroy, veiverett. velveteen, thicksett, &c 
1820 8yd. Smith Lett, clxxv, No distant climes 
demand our corduroy, Unmatched habili- 
ment for man and boy. 1836 Uee Cotton 
Manuf. II. 322 Eight shaft cord, vulgarly 
called corduroy. 1878 Black Green Past. x. 
84 He was dressed for the most part in shabby 
corduroy. 

b. Extended as a trade name to other fabrics 
of similar appearance. 

1881 Even. Standard 28 Aug. 4/3 Corduroy 
is the ' coming material ' . . The new cords 
du roy will be a dainty silken fabric, as indeed 
it was in the beginning. [A baseless asser- 
tion.] 

2. pi. Corduroy trousers, colloq. 
1787-91 ' G. Gambado ' Acad. Horsem. xv. 

(1809) 127 Nothing but a pair of corderoys 
between him and the Horse's back. 1861 
Hughes Tom Brown at 0*f. xii. (1889) 114 A 
fellow in corduroys. 

3. A corduroy road (see B. 3) ; the structure 
of such a road. 

1836 Backwoods of Canada 114 Over these 
abominable corduroys the vehicle jolts, jump- 
ing from log to log. 1865 Reader 30 Sept 
364/3 Long timbers both above and beneath, 
placed parallel to the road, and pinned to the 
corduroy. 1884 Harper s Mag. June 105/2 The 
government road . . in comparison with 
whu h the roughest- ' corduroy ' would appear 
a brilliant . • innovation. 

B. adj. [attribute use of the sb.] 

1 . Made of the fabric corduroy. 
1795 Hull Advertiser 10 Oct. 2/1 An old 

brown coat, and old corduroy breeches. 1849 
E. E. Napisb Ewcurs. 8. Africa II. 418 Anti- 
gropelos boots, and everlasting corduroy 
breeches. 

2. Bibbed and furrowed like corduroy. 
1865 Bcclesiologist Feb. 13 Their surface 

was so deeply chiselled over with ' corduroy' 
work. 1891 Daily News 20 May 3/1 Some of it 
is stripel in tiny ridges, and is therefore 
called corduroy crepon, though the ridges are 
merely miniatures of the furrows in corduroy. 

8. U. 8. Applied to a road or causeway con- 
structed of trunks of trees laid together 
transversely across a swamp or miry ground ; 
h*nce, to bridges, &c, of the same construc- 
tion. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. in. i. (1849) 85 The 
anguish we endured from the corduroy cross- 
ways. 1837 Ht. Ma&tinkau 8oc in Atner. 
(1839) I. 318 Picking our way along the 
swampy corduroy road. 1875 tr. Comte de 
farW Civil War Amer. I J. 9 The whole Federal 



army was at work . . constructing long solid 
corduroy causeways through the marshv 
forests. 1882 Three in Norway vii. 48 There is 
a corduroy bridge over the Slangen river. 

The other word we have chosen for 
illustration is 

CsBtenaonger. 

Costermonger (ko*steimt>irgei). Forms: 6 
costerde monger, costerd-m., costerdm., cos- 
tardem., 6-7 costardm., 7 costard-m., costar'-, 
coster-monger, (costerd-, costermnnger, cos- 
tormonger, custard-monger, 9 arch, oostard- 
m.), 6- costermonger. [f. Costard an apple 
+ Mono sb dealer, trader.] 

a. orig. An apple-seller, a fruiterer ; esp. 
one that sold his fruit in the open street. 
Hence, b. Now, in London, a man who sells 
fruit, vegetables, fish, Ac, in the street from a 
barrow. 

1514 Barclay Cyt $ Uplondyshm. (Percy 
Soc.) 2 Than [was he] a costermonger. 1515 
— Egloges (Percy Soc.) 26 I wss acquaynted 
. . With a eostardemonger, and with an 
hostler. 1580 Palsob. 209/1 Costardmongar, 
fruyetier. 1563-87 Foxn A. <f If. (1684) III. 
124 To go before, and put out the Coster- 
mongers' Candles, who use to sit with lights 
in the streets. 1608 D. Cablbton in Times 
30 Nov. (1888) 3/6 Costerdmungers that sell 
fruite uppon the passages. 1622 Pbaohak 
CompL Gent, iil (1634) 23 Which he culs out 
to admiration . . as a Costardmonger his 
fairest pippins. 1683 Cbowni City Pol iv. i, 
To have a fool carry a great basket on his 
head like a Costardmonger. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 360 These stairs are much fre- 
quented by coster mongers, who hare large ware- 
houses near them for their fruit and cyder. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy vii, No apple-wife . . can settle 
her account with a costermonger withont an 
audience of the reluctant Justice. 1864 
Knioht Passages, Work. Life II. xiii. 369. 
The costermonger has monopolised all the old 
cries of radishes, Ac. 1886 G. R. Sims in 
Daily News 4 Deo. 5/4 A very old costermonger 
informs me that a man who carries a basket 
is a hawker, a man who has a barrow is a cos- 
termonger, and a man who has a donkey or a 
pony and cart is a general dealer. But I 
fancy that general dealer is often a euphemism 
for coster. 

fig. 1726 Amhbhst Terra Fil xxxvi. (1741) 
190 Concerning the several virtues of these 
academical apples . . I profess myself a philo- 
sophical costermonger. 1812 Miss Mittobd 
in L'Estrange Life I. vi. 209 From all the 
selected fruits of all the poetical coster- 
mongers . . could ye choose nothing more 
promising than this green sour apple ? 

o. As a term of contempt or abuse ; also 
attrib. 

1597 Sham. 2 Hen. IV., i. ii. 191 (Qo.) Ver- 
tue is of so little regard in these coster- 
mongers [mod. edd. costermonger] times. 
1781 Cowpeb Lett. 15 Feb., In these coster- 
monger days, as I have a notion Falstaff calls 
them. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. v. ii. (1849) 
265 Thou art some scurvy costard-monger 
knave. 

Hence Co'stermo-'ngerdom, the community 
or realm of costermongers ; Co'stermongered 
ppl. a., occupied by costermongers; Co'ster- 
mo:ngering vbL sb., Co'stermongery sb., the 
occupation of a costermonger ; Co'stermongery 
a., resembling or suggestive of a costermonger. 

Piquant reading is to be found among 
the illustrative quotations on any page, 
drawn as they are from the whole field of 
English literature and non-literature of 
the last thousand years. Thus the cruel, 
lest things about critics, criticism, and 
criticasters occur on pp. 1180-81. Thus 
Florio, in the Address to the Reader that 
prefaces bis {talian Pictionary, refers 
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to 1 Those notable pirates in this our 
paper-sea, those sea-dogs, or lande- 
critikes, monsters of men. 1 Dekker, in 
Newes from Hell, says : 1 Take heed of 
criticks ; they bite, like fish, at anything, 
especially at bookes.' Dr. Johnson, in 
a letter to Mrs. Thrale, says: 'Mrs. 
Cholmondely . . . told me I was .the 
best critick in the world ; and I told her 
that nobody in the world could judge 
like her of the merit of a critick/ Yet 
people say Dr. Johnson was not 
gallant. Disraeli's mot from Lothair 
is included. 4 You know who the critics 
are ? The men who have failed in 
Literature and Art.' Mr. Swinburne 
puts Disraeli's critique on critics into 
Swinburnese in his Under the Microscope, 
where he speaks of 4 The rancorous and 
reptile crew of poeticules who decom- 
pose into'criticasters. 1 Since then Mr. 
Swinburne has himself set up as a critic 
— though of dead authors. It is 
amusing to read of such things said 
about critics when we think of Matthew 
Arnold, St. Beuve, and of men still 
living, whose criticism is itself literature 
that will live ; and who, besides their 
criticism, have produced poetry and 
prose that place them far above many of 
those whom they have criticised. 



MB. ALDEN'S STORIES.* 



Told by the Colonel, a collection of 
stories by Mr. W. L. Alden, is a typical 
specimen of that American humour in 
which the main ingredient is exaggera- 
tion. They have the virtues of their 
class. The ideas are funny. The most 
grotesque fictions are reeled out with 
absolute gravity. The verbal ingenuity 
displayed is considerable. Take, for 
instance, the following passage, the 
conclusion of the Colonel's account of 
the only occasion on which he met 
with any inconvenience from the Euro- 
pean system of 'compartment cars/ 
He was travelling by night in France. 
There was one other passenger in the 
carriage, who addressed the Colonel in 
French. The Colonel, not knowing the 
language, replied in English — we should 
have written American — but 4 hove in ' 
one French word which he believed 
would express his desire to go to sleep. 
The difference of opinion that followed 
led to the Colonel's concluding his com- 
panion was a lunatic. He gagged him, 
tied him up, and in the morning, when 
the train stopped and he woke up, in- 
voked the aid of the law : 

A Verbal Error. 

* Two policemen were walking up and down 
the platform, and I took one of them by the 
arm and led him to the car, explaining what 

* Told by tbe Colonel. Br W. L. Alden. Author of 
'Adventures of Jimmy Brown,* 60. Illustrations 
by Richard Jack and Hal Hurst. (McClure and Co. 
a*, Gl.) 



I don't know whether ha tin- 
not, hat he pretended that he 

As soon as he saw the lunatic there was a 
pretty row. He called two more policemen, 
and, after they had ud gagged the fellow, they 
hauled us both before a magistrate, who 
had his office in the railroad station. At 
least, he acted like a magistrate, although he 
wore the same uniform as the policemen. 
Here the fellow I had travelled with was 
allowed to speak first, and he charged me, as 
I afterwards found, with having first insulted 
and then assaulted him. He said he rather 
thought I was a lunatic, hut at any rate he 
must have my blood. Then an interpreter 
was sent for, and I told my story, bat I could 
see that nobody believed me. 

'"Accused," said the magistrate, very 
sternly, " you called this gentleman a pig. 
What was your motive ? 99 

4 Of course I swore that I had never called 
him a pig ; that I hardly knew hatf-a-dosen 
words of his infamous language, and that I 
had used only one of those. Being asked 
what it was, I said "cochon," and then that 
idiot ordered me to be locked up. 

' By rare good luck there happened to be 
an American Secretary of Legation on the 
train. You know him. It was Hiram O. 
Trask, of West Centreopolis. He recognised 
me, and it didn't take him very long to ex- 

5 lain the whole affair. It seems that the 
'renchman had asked me if I objected to 
smoking, and when I tried to tell him that 
we ought to go to sleep, I said " cochon," 
which means pig, instead of "couchons," 
which was the word I ought to have used. He 
was no more of a lunatic than a Frenchman 
naturally is, but he was disgusted at being 
carried two hundred miles beyond his destina- 
tion, which was the first stopping-place be- 
yond Paris, and I don't know as I blame him 
very much. And then, too, he seemed to feel 
that his dignity had been some ruffled by 
being gagged and bound. However, both he 
and the policemen listened to reason, and the 
man agreed to compromise on mv paying him 
damages, and withdrawing the assertion that 
he was morally or physically a pig. The 
affair cost considerable, but it taught me a 
lesson, and I have quit believing that you 
can't travel in a European railroad car with- 
out being locked up with a lunatic or mur- 
derer. I admit that the whole trouble was 
due to my foolishness. When the Frenchman 
began to make a row, I ought to have killed 
him, and dropped the body out of the door, 
instead of fooling with him half the night 
and trying to make him comfortable. 
But we can't always command presence of 
mind or see just where our duty lies at all 
times.' 

This is good fooling, and will appeal 
even to that section of the British public 
which is prejudiced against the Ameri- 
can humourist, resenting his facetious 
handling of gloomy or serious topics. 
On the other hand, apart from any 
question of irreverence, the fun of such 
a story as ' A Union Meeting,' by which 
the Colonel illustrates his astonishment 
at the lack of religious enterprise in 
England, must strike many English 
readers as unreal. One cannot appre- 
ciate a caricature unless one knows now 
far it is a likeness, and the average 
Englishman, having only hazy ideas of 
the demands of 'popular religious taste ' 
across the Atlantic, cannot feel much 
legitimate interest in satires on unknown 
quantities. 



LORD CHESTRBFIELD* 

Mb. Ebnst is a diligent compiler, but 
that is the utmost praise that can be 
allotted him for this new life of the 
author of the well known, but now 
seldom read, 1 Letters. 9 We very much 
doubt whether his volume would have 
seen the light had not the late Earl of 
Carnarvon caused attention to revert for 
the moment to a character that has 
little attraction or importance for our 
own times. Mr. Ernst does, indeed, 
print for the first time ' letters whioh 
illustrate Lord Chesterfield's career 
at most important periods of bis 
life, during his Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, and when he came from hi re- 
tirement to effect the junction between 
the Duke of Newcastle and Pitt ' ; but 
this new matter has comparatively little 
interest, except for the professed student 
of eighteenth century politics. 

Mr. Ernst entertains the hope that 
he has succeeded in placing in clearer 
light 4 the great and good qualities of 
a very remarkable man, who has suf- 
fered from much misrepresentation and 
prejudice.' The world has never denied 
the brilliant abilities of Chesterfield. 
Whether the 4 good qualities ' were of 
the sort that constitute a claim to last- 
ing greatness it has certainly been 
somewhat slow to recognise, and we 
find little or nothing in Mr. Ernst's 
pages to justify any thorough white- 
washing of a character that, to say the 
least of it, is a distinctly uncomfortable 
one from an ethical standpoint. 

Mr. Ernst has, of course, to deal with 
Johnson's famous letter to the Earl. 
We need not quote from the familiar 
Boswell. This is our author's vindica- 
tion of his hero : 

Chesterllel* an* Johnten. 

The respective social positions of Chester- 
field and Johnson seem always to have been 
overlooked. In 1747 Chesterfield was Secre- 
tary of State, and persons who visit Secre- 
taries of State were liable then, as now, to be 
'kept waiting.' As to the words 'repulsed 
from the door/ they can be only a rhetorical 
flourish. 

Johnson was not then the Johnson ss *e 
know him in the pages of Boswell ; he was 
a comparatively unknown man ; he had 
published nothing of importance but his 
• London ' and his ' Life of Savage.' 

Johnson's letter is, to say tbe least of it, 
unjust in another particular — his denial 
of any 'act of assistance.' Langton says 
that Johnson omitted any allusion to the 
ten pounds because it was ' so inconsiderable 
a sum.' But Johnson had received no more 
than ten pounds for his ' London/ and got 
but fifteen pounds for his * Vanity of Human 
Wishes ' ; and whatever he might have 
thought of ten pounds when he wrote the 
letter [1765], it was to him. in 1747, as he 
himself said to Boswell in reference to 
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another and later payment, 'a great ram. 
... It comes to this: When Johnson was 
soliciting the patronage of Chesterfield, he 
was glad to accept the sum of ten ponnds ; 
which when his too sensitive pride had taken 
offence at imaginary neglect, be could treat 
it as too inconsiderable to be mentioned, and 
return his patron's literary assistance with a 
letter which, however dignified may be its 
terms, seems to me to justify Walpole in 
calling Johnson's conduct brutal and un- 
grateful. 

Some such explanation is probably 
just. 



NEW NOVELS & NEW EDITIONS • 



Wb take up any book which professes 
to describe Anglo-Indian society in the 
hope that we may at last find a picture 
that does not gaU oar eyes. Like the 
blackbird in Theophile Gautier's poem, 
we still see day behind the grotesque 
masques of fiction with which some 
Anglo-Indian writers delight to mystify 
the good, people at home. There must 
be a kind of life in India very different 
from the fancy sketches of it which 
have become so fashionable. We are 
aware that the majority of these 
were originally painted for the amuse- 
ment of tired officials too lazy to criticise 
the truth or the propriety of whatever 
might raise a laugh. It has been 
said that 4 great labours demand exces- 
sive distractions/ and for those who 
are working hard under the rays of a 
tropical sun, the mists exhaled from 
muddypoolsmayaffordanagreeableeven 
if unwholesome diversion. The danger 
is lest the ' good people at home ' should 
learn to judge their Anglo-Indian 
brothers and sisters entirely by the false 
standard so foolishly accredited in India. 
If a collection of penny dreadfuls, or even 
of the ' queer stories ' found in society 
journals, were the only medium through 
which a foreigner could obtain a view of 
life in England, he would not, we think, 
form a very high estimate of the English 
character. The most flagrant of these 
mocking unrealities which we have yet 
seen is a stupidly sensational tale, called 
A Romance of Bureaucracy. We say 
4 stupidly sensational, ' because the author 
seems to be as unconscious of the im- 
possibilities as of the improbabilities of 
his story. It is improbable, for instance, 
that the private secretary of an Indian 
Viceroy, seeing an American girl act the 
part of Imogene at a theatre in Chicago, 
should 1 woo and marry ' her without 
making any inquiry whatever into her 
antecedents. It is impossible that no 
such inquiry should have been made 
before she was presented to the Viceroy. 
It is improbable that a man should be 
placed on the Viceroy's Council as arepre- 
sentative of the commercial interests 
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of the Empire, who was known to have 
done 4 strange things and shabby things 
and shady things/ but that an American 
citioen should be selected for that post 
is out of the question. It is improb- 
able that any member of the Civil Service, 
with no income but his salary, should be 
able to borrow £50,000 from Calcutta 
firms. It is practically impossible that 
under such circumstances he could con- 
ceal the fact of his indebtedness from the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State so suc- 
cessfully as to rise to thehighest position 
which a member of the Civil Service is 
capable of filling. An equal ignorance 
is exhibited by the author in making 
the Viceroy discuss questions of policy, 
such as the annexation of an indepen- 
dent State, at a meeting of the Legisla- 
tive Council. In our opinion the chief 
art displayed in the story is that of 
contriving, by hints and shifts of 
nomenclature, the means of hitching on 
to persons actually living the various 
parts in a sordid and unpleasing 
melodrama. 

A popular edition of Tasma's A 
Knight of the White Feather is issued 
this week. In our columns on Novem- 
ber 18, 1892, when noticing this clever 
and graceful story, we remarked that it 
deserved to rank among the few first- 
rate novels of the season, and this 
edition should add greatly to its popu- 
larity by bringing it more within the 
reach of the reading public than it was 
on its first appearance in two-volume 
form. 



SHORT STORIES, ESSAYS, Ac 



Mb. William Wallace, author of the 
essays, studies, skits, and parodies pub- 
lished under the title of After the Revolts 
turn, and other Holiday Fantasies, wields a 
practised pen. His style is light and genial, 
and he has a keen eye for the ludicrous 
aspects of solemn fads and faddists, and 
for the weak points in contemporary literary 
life. Some of his social satires will appeal 
chiefly to Scottish readers; bat, be that 
as it may, people who wish to find fun made 
of golf, seaside holidays, injudiciously 
patriotic Scots, literary log-rollers, et hoc 
genus omne, may do much worse than 
glance over Mr. Wallace's pages. 

Mr. F. W. Robinson has given in The 
Fate of Sister Jessica, and Other Tales 
peeps into many phases of life, including 
even the tragedies and comedies of the life 
of the lower middle class. It is a class at 
which the writer of short stories is apt to 
look askance, for it does not lend itself 
very readily to literary treatment. Its 
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lie. In Three Vols. (Hurst and Blaekett. 31s. M.) 

Miniatures and Moods. By G. S. Street. (David 
Nntt. 88. 6dJ 



aims are not altogether picturesque. A 
prosaic thread runs through most of its 
doings. None the less, to those who can 
look below the surface, it is as full of 
human interest as any other section of 
society, and we would draw particular 
attention to Mr. Robinson's powerful story, 
' An Elopement in Low life/ the sequel of 
the marriage of an elderly cornchandler 
and a porkbatcher's daughter in Bethnal 
Green. Mr. Robinson certainly has the 
gift of handling pathetic situations skil- 
fully and with good taste, and it is shown, 
both in this story and in its' companion, 4 A 
Remarkable Coincidence/ the history of 
two widows, one rich, the other poor, each 
with an only child named AdaTremaine. 
The pair are brought together by the rich 
woman's child being killed in a railway 
accident. Another tele which strikes us as 
very much above the average is 4 A Red 
Light OQ the Hills, 1 a most tragic picture of 
love and jealousy culminating in murder. 
Here, and, indeed, throughout these volumes, 
Mr. Robinson displays much power of 
depicting the strong emotions and deep 
passions of human nature. 

High as is the level of much ephemeral 
literature nowadays, an unusually high level 
is reached in Miniatures and Moods, a col- 
lection of essays reprinted from The 
National Observer, and described by their 
author, Mr. G. S. Street, as 4 miniatures 
which are mainly the outcome of a mood 
and moods which are indicated in miniature.' 
To be appreciated they must be read very 
deliberately and weighed sentence by sen- 
tence and word by word, lest the full force 
of some pregnant epigram or paradox be 
missed. Of the mood out of which Mr. 
Street's ten miniatures have sprung, the 
explanation may perhaps best be found in 
one entitled * Lord Fanny/ where he glances 
at the drollnes8 of John Wilson dicker's 
4 inveterate application of the standards of 
his own more highly respectable period to 
the people of another age/ and regrets that 
Thackeray, in 'The Four Georges/ was 
4 content to sink, if not the artist, at least 
the impartial historian, in his semi-clerical 
moralist.' Mr. Street approaches Roches- 
ter, Etherege, 'That De*u o' Dundee/ and 
other well-worn pegs for edifying dis- 
courses in a different spirit. His object is 
not to mete out pains and penalties to a 
scapegrace, but to make him intelligible, 
and to do justice to whatever is interesting 
or attractive in him or in his work. We 
nef d hardly add that Mr. Street takes leave 
of Dundee with admiration. Amongst the 
4 Moods ' we find two worthy of special at- 
tention. In * Matter and Form * the writer 
very ingeniously handles the theme that 
'we are suffering from a mental plethora.' 
Its fruits are, inter alia, 4 a barren capping 
of so-called new theories in conversation, 
and a detrimental confusion of half ideas 
in the rare intervals of thought.' The ex- 
planation of this title is that 'this craze for 
new matter is indulged at the expense of 
form/ whereas the ancestors of these ear- 
nest intellects, wiser in their generation, 
were content to aim at novelty of expres- 
sion, an achievement 4 within the reach of 
many/ Equally brilliant is * The Curse of 
Cleverness/ There 'the shallow little in- 
tellect ' that ' has read a little handbook 
and assimilated partly a little idea ' is dis- 
sected with well-deserved ruthlessness. W 
recommend Mr. Street's essays to any r 
who can enjoy Meredith s novels. 
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HfB. G. T. CONGBEVE'S 
WORK ON 

CONSUMPTION, Ac 
In which are detailad 
The Canaaa. Symptom*, Fromu, and 8aoc«s*fal 
Treatment of this Soounra of Ena-land.— With nearlj 
Four Hundred Caaaa of Cure. Also 

On COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. Ac* 
The Book wOl U $ont po»Ufr**,Jor ONE SHILLING, by 
Uu Author, Coomb* Lodg§, Pockhom, London, 8.E. 



ZOLA'S LAST NOVEL* 

Exeunt omnes— and a good job, too, will be 
the verdict of those respectable English 
ratepayers who fail to see that M. Zola 
has, by his Rougon-Macquart series of 
novels, added much to the gaiety or en- 
lightenment of nations, and who would con- 
sider ' Dr. Basoal ' at least as appropriate 
as Doctor Pascal for the title of the 
twentieth and concluding volume. The 
translator has pointed out, in answer to a 
correspondent who objects to an uncle and 
a niece falling in love with one another, 
that marriages between uncles and nieces 
are perfectly legal in France and other 
European countries, and that dispensations 
are granted by the Church to sanction such 
unions. We confess we should like a fuller 
statement of the French law and French 
public opinion on the point. From other 
authorities we have been led to think that 
the French law does, or very recently did, 
forbid the marriage of two persons thus 
related. Be that as it may, it is the differ- 
ence of age, as well as the relationship, 
whioh, we expect, will make this particular 
amour strike English readers as repulsive. 
The feature in the book which has, how- 
ever, struck us most forcibly is its appal- 
ling solemnity. The atmosphere is scien- 
tific, and the science with which it reeks 
is of the fin-de-tiecle order. We are 
marched round and round the doctrine of 
heredity, and allowed to inspect it from 
every point of view. We are introduced 
to a wonderful system of injections, 
by which it is hoped a 4 universal 
panacea' will be secured, thanks to the 
nervous matter of sheep. Later expe- 
riments, we should add, prove that in- 
jections of pure water were equally effi- 
cacious. A novel with ideas such as these 
put in the forefront is, at any rate, in touch 
with the times, but we expect that the 
4 antiquity,' for which Charles Lamb once 
vowed he would write, will find it dull, and 
that posterity will go one better. In the 
meantime, a reader with any sense of 
humour, be his affinities with past, pre- 
sent, or future, cannot fail to see the ex- 
quisite matter for parody supplied by Dr. 
Pascal, with his genealogical tree, the charm- 
ing Clothilde, with her heredity rectified 
by culture through means of environment, 
and last, but not least, their child, the baby 

who, when the curtain falls, is left 4 still 
i 

• Doctor Paaoal t or, Life and Heredity. By Emile 
Zola, Author of 4 The Downfall.' • The Dream.' 
*J: Tnnilated by Ernest A, Vizetelly. (Chaty) and 



sucking, with his left arm raised erect in 
the air, like the rallying standard of life. 9 
In an interview with Mr. Sherard, repro- 
duced in the preface, M. Zola is represented 
as speaking of this novel as a sermon on 
heredity. If we have spoken of its contents 
with unbecoming levity, if we have failed 
to dwell on the patience and industry 
required to conduct the service of which 
this sermon is the conclusion, our plea 
must be that we believe ourselves to be 
writing for a public which expects a novel 
to be a novel, not a sermon, not even a ser- 
mon on heredity. It must go somewhat 
against the grain for any lover of con- 
scientious literary work to speak otherwise 
than highly of the writings of an author so 
able, so thorough, so much in earnest as 
M. Zola ; but the views he takes of the pro- 
vince and functions of fiction differ radi- 
cally and irreconcilably from the views we 
hold — views which are, if anything, strength- 
ened by the perusal of Dr. Pascal. We 
should add that passages in the French 
original have, with the author's cordial 
consent, been omitted from this English 
version. 



TABLE TALK. 



Mb. Oscar Wilde intends to print his 
plays, which will most probably be pub- 
lished in the autumn by Messrs. Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane. It is intended 
to issue them in four volumes, each to con- 
tain a critical introduction by a distin- 
guished man of letters. Mr. Wilde, we 
think, is well advised in this ; such subtle 
dialogue ought not to be lost in the echoes 
of the wings. 



Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson, the son of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, is about to 
publish a volume of poems, which will be 
issued by Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John 
Lane in the early autumn. Mr. Benson is 
a master at Eton, and his poetry will form 
a striking contrast to the impressionist 
verse of the hour. It is calm and reflective, 
viewing life rather from the ethical than 
the artistic standpoint— akin, in a word, to 
Wordsworth. The Archbishop's family 
boasts manv names of distinction. Mr. E. 
F. Benson has made one of the successes 
of the season with his 'Dodo,' and Mr. 
F. R. Benson, the actor, is a nephew of the 
Archbishop. So, too, is Mr. G. It. Benson, 
M.P. for Mid-Oxfordshire. Hereditary in- 
tellect does not always skip a generation. 

4 Pictures in Prose of Nature, Wild 
Sport, and Humble Life,' by Aubyn Trevor- 
Battye, B.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S., member of the 
British Ornithologist s Union, will be pub- 
lished in the autumn by Longmans, Green, 
and Co. It will contain illustrations by 
Bruno Lil jefors (the Swedish 4 Landseer '), 
Joseph Wolf (the veteran animal painter), 
Charles Whymper, and others. Mr. 
Trevor-Battye is not only an observant 
field naturalist and enthusiastic hunter 
in wild countries, whose writing is 
well-known in various periodicals, but a 
scientific biologist, and has just been offered, 
the appointment of naturalist fa the British 



Expedition to the Polar Regions, which is 
to leave these shores this autumn. 



Mr. Lil jefors' work will be awaited with 
much interest. He is a young man of very 
remarkable powers, and this is the first 
time any work of his has appeared in an 
English publication. Visitors to the Grafton 
Gallery (first exhibition) will remember hit 
striking picture, 4 An Interrupted Meal' 

Alluding to our note on the offer of some 
alleged verses by Byron and Lady Byron, 
Mr. C. J.Riethmuller, of Hampstead, writes 
as follows : 

The lines beginning. ' There is a mystic 
thread of life/ have often been printed and 
ascribed to Lord Byron. In Galignani's 
edition of the poet's works (dated 1827) they 
appear among the * attributed poems/ and are 
there said to have been addressed to Ladj 
Byron a few months before their separation. 
They may therefore have been copied for 
some lady's alb am in 1828. 

What is the smallest edition of a book 
that has ever appealed ? We know of a 
book by Ruskin of which only ten copies 
were printed. Does not this beat eren the 
limited editions of the present-day poets? 
In America they go in for very small clubs. 
We have just heard of one that holds 
weekly meetings in New York, except in 
the summer, and the members of which 
number exactly five ! 



What is the biggest sum ever paid for a 
single advertisement in a newspaper P The 
Youth's Companion, in one of its large 
special editions, was paid £3,000, we hear, 
for a page containing an advertisement of 
Mellin's Food. Surely there has been 
nothing to beat that Tit-Bits at £130 a 
page is nowhere by comparison. 

There is deep pathos as well as true 
poetry in Mr. Norman Gale's brief poem 
of two stanzas, entitled 'Parting/ which 
appears in this week's Christian World. 
Here is one of the stanzas : 

Why, lo?e, don't weep! 

My stay was long ; 
Sweet twenty years 

Of smile snd song. 
I shall but wait. 

Asleep, asleep, 
For you to come, 
Why, love, don't weep! 
Mr. Gale's new volume of poems, * Orchard 
Songs,' has just gone to press, and will 
appear in October. 

Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, author of 
* Queen Joanna of Naples/ naa ready for 
publication early next week a poem entitled 
4 Tennyson's Grave.' It consists of 
eighteen . stanzas, written in a variety of 
measures, and we are able to quote the 
concluding passage : 

There, with the men he mourned, in England's 
breast, 

Our masters and his brothers, — let him rest, 
Crowned with rare loveliness and length of 
days, 

Beyond all wreaths or roses, past all praise* 
Aloof all further honours as above 
Those human tears; but still within our love 1 
Mr. Heinemann will be the publisher. 
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rected, revised, and enlarged, with an index 
added. It will be published in two editions 
by subscription. 



The night of Thursday, July 27, 1893, will 
long be remembered in English history. 
It was the first occasion on record when a 
free fight with fists took place on the floor 
. of the House of Commons. If the dignity 
I of Parliament is to be upheld it mi^ht be 
I as well to pass a short Act, making it hi eh 
^ treason for any writer of history —especially 
for the young — to refer to the event at 
the same time that measures are taken to 
prevent the recurrence of the scene itself. 



Mr. Maarten Maartens is just now stay- 
ing at Chexbres, in Switzerland. The 
impression made upon him bv the warm 
welcome he received from nis English 
brethren of the pen, to which he give 
felicitous expression in his speech at the 
Authors' Club dinner in his honour, seems 
to have been a lasting one. 



A plan for partly relieving successful 
I authors who have sold copyrights of 
the mortification and inconvenience they 
suffer whenever they recall the fact of sale 
was unfolded at the Authors' Congress at 
Chicago by Mr. It. R. Bowker, an American, 
and the author of a book upon Copyright. 
The plan consists in providing that all con- 
tracts between publishers and authors should 
be limited to a znaximumperiod of ten years. 
Then there would be a kind of decennial 
'jubilee* for authors. His excuse for in- 
yoking legislative aid in favour of authors 
i8 t that while in dealing with all other kinds 
of property there is a basis upon which a 
fair bargain for outright sale can be made, 
in literary property no such basis exist*. 
The originator of this scheme has surely 
overlooked the cases of the inventor and the 
painter, both of whom are liable to much 
the same chances of war as the book-author. 
But from the publisher's point of view such 
legislation would not be all loss. He would 
be able to defend poor prices on the 
[ground that he only nad a ten years' sta- 
tutory run of a book. Perhaps, on the 
whole, authors would not gain by it. 



Miss Katharine Tynan, the poetess, in an 
article on • Keats's Heroines ' in Sylvia's 
Journal, refers to Fanny Brawne and 
Keats's love for her. She speaks of Fanny 
as 'a commonplace English girl' whom 
' he had adorned with all the graces of the 
Immortals/ and cynically adds : 4 Probably 
the early death and the long suspense when 
he was " like a sick eagle looking at the sky " 
▼ere better for him than the disillusionment 
that would certainly have followed his mar- 
riage, and must surely have clipped hi* 
wings.' Is not this a little hard on Fanny ? 

A new work, showing the rise, progress, 
and development of ocean steam navigation, 
by A F. Macdonald, entitled 4 Our Ocean 
Railways,* will be published in a few days 
bj Messrs. Chapman and Hall. The name 
firm have in preparation 1 Convivial Cale- 
donia: Inns and Taverns of Scotland, and 
wme Famous People who have Frequented 
Them,' by Robert Kempt. 



4 The Annals of the Parish and Church 
°fSt. Olave's, Hart-street, with some 
Account of Allhallows Staining, ecclesiaeti- 
*Hf united in 1870/ editedby the Rev. 



Dr. Alfred Povah, will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Blades, East, and Blades. Dr. 
Povah has been rector of the parishes for 
thirty-two years. St. Olave's has stood for 
four hundred years, and is a beautiful 
example of perpendicular architecture at 
its best period. Samuel Pepys, who lived 
close by in Seething-lane, was buried in a 
vault by the Communion table. In All- 
hallows the churchwardens' books, dating 
as far back as 1492, are still preserved. 



Messrs. Longmans and Co. have in pre- 
paration the Rev. Dr. W. Sanday's Bamp- 
ton Lectures on 4 The Early History and 
Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical In- 
spiration.' 



Under the title of 4 Testamenta ITarleo- 
lensia,' the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Antiquarian and Archaeological Society are 
about to issue the wills contained in the 
Pre- Reformation Register of the Bishops of 
Carlisle. They number about 150, ana ex- 
tend from 1350 to 1390. The volume will 
be edited by Mr. Chancellor Ferguson, 
F.S.A., and published locally. It should 
prove of great interest to Archaeologists. 



Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces for early 
publication ' The Meeting House and the 
Manse ; or, the Story of the Independents 
of Sudbury,' by William Walter Hodson. 
A preface to the volume will be written by 
Mr. Ira Boseley, who, in examining the 
chapel books, discovered a list of baptisms 
and deaths of members of the Gainsborough 
family, for several generations closely con- 
nected with both manse and meeting- 
house. 



Colonel A. B. Ellis, of the 1st West 
India Regiment, is engaged upon a history 
of the Gold Coast of West Africa, whicn 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall will publish in 
the autumn. 



The late Rev. G. W. McCree's life is 
being written by his elder son, and it is 
hoped it will be published in time for the 
first anniversary of his death in November. 



Mr. William Scruton, of Bradford, is at 
present arranging for the publication of a 
new and enlarged edition of his book on 
'The Birthplace of Charlotte Bronte.' 
The interesting little volume has long been 
out of print and scarce, and a re-issue will 
be sure of a hearty welcome from the many 
lovers of the gifted Haworth family. Mr. 
Scruton has also drawn up a Bibliography 
of the works of John Nicholson, the Aj re- 
dale poet, whose 'forebears 9 were the 
pioneers of printing in Bradford. 



A death which passed almost unnoticed 
about a month ago was that of Mr. Alex- 
ander Lennox, a member of the staff of 
The Scottish Leader, who had begun to show 
brilliant promise as a writer. A selection 
from his papers, including short stories 
and various essays on social and historical 
subjects, is now being prepared by Mr. 
William Bayne, the assistant editor of 
Blackwood, and will appear in tbe autumn. 
Mr. Lennox's two contributions to the new 
Pall Mall Magazine — ' A Son of Satan ' and 
'The Manse Mystery' — will no doubt be 
remembered by several readers for their 
vigorous descriptions of Scottish life. 



Mr. David Baptie, of Glasgow, has in 
the press a work called ' Musical Scotland/ 
a dictionary of Scottish musicians from 
about the year 1400 to the present time. 
The book will contain a brief account of 
fully eleven hundred composers, vocalists, 
and players, writers on musical history, 
biography, &c. Mr. Baptie has already 
edited a general Dictionary of Musicians, 
which is widely used. 



Dr. James Hardy, the Secretary of the 
Berwickshire Naturalists' Club, has almost 
ready for publication a second volume of 
tbe ' Denham Tracts,' which he has edited 
for the Folk-lore Society. The work is a 
reprint of a collection of tracts by tbe late 
Michael A. Denham, and relates mainly to 
the North of England. A work of a some- 
what kindred nature is announced as among 
the early issues of the Philological Society . 
This is a second volume of Mr. R. O. 
Heslop's ' Northumberland Words,' which 
will be made up of matter that has mostly 
appeared in The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 



We hear on authority that, after a 
tenancy of a few months only, Messrs. 
Edward Arnold and Co. have sold their 
interest in The English Illustrated Maga- 
nine to Sir William Ingram and his 
partners in The Sketch and Illustrated 
London News. 



Book-collecting is an art that needs 
education and training. ' Early Editions * 
is the title of a forthcoming book by Mr. J. 
H. Slater, which will describe, collate, and 
value the works of a number of modern 
poets and prose-writers, and will give rules 
for the detection of reprints. But will the 
' valuation ' hold good if one wants to sell P 
There's the rub. 



What is said in joke may usually be ex* 
cused, but Messrs. Elkin Matthews and 
John Lane were quite justified in taking 
public notioe of the insinuation against 
their firm, in the ' literary notes ' of a con- 
temporary, that 'variety, not excellence ' 
was their motto. In a spirited reply 
Messrs. Matthews and Lane deny that 
'the commercial value of the books 
after the edition has been exhausted' 
has ever entered into their calculations. 
It has happened that some bonks 
have been over-subscribed before publica- 
tion, but this was an accident on wnich no 
publisher could reckon. The opposite 

Eractice of always publishing a much 
irger number than there is any reasonable 
expectation of selling, which is in force in 
some houses, leads to tbe speedy flooding 
of the book market with remainders, to the 
damage of those booksellers and private 
customers who have bought early copies. 
Certainly the prudent course pursued by 
the Bodley Head house is one that should 
be encouraged in preference to the other. 



Three books come to us this week from 
the north: Mr. George Eyre-Todd's 'By- 
ways of the Scottish Border,' consisting of 
a record of numerous wanderings which the 
author hopes may be of use to othera who 
go Borderwards upon the tramp ; but a 
feature of the book is the illustrations by 
Mr. Tom Scott; 4 Dreams o' Hame,and other 
Scotch Poems,' (with a few experi- 
ments in English Verse), by James W. 
taw, of Camden, New Jersey, dedicated 
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to ' Septs Abroad,' a limited edition of one 
thousand copies ; and 4 Drifted Northward,' 
a tale of the Shetland Isles, by T. Hanton. 
The first comes from Mr. James Lewis's 
publishing house in Selkirk, and the two 
latter from Mr. Alexander Gardner, of 
Paisley and London. 



At the sale on Monday of the libraries 
of the late Br. Brinsley Nicholson and the 
late Mr. P. W. H. Cavendish, some ' Tenny- 
soniana,' including the original draft of the 
closing lines of ' The Passing of Arthur/ the 
last three lines of which have never been 

? rinted, autograph letters, &c., fetched £18 
0s. ; a first edition of 'Alice in Wonder- 
land,' £6 6s.; George Washington's copy 
of Cicero's 'Cato Major' (1744), £49; W. 
Blake's 4 Songs of Innocence,' £49 10s. ; a 
set of the Badminton Library (except 
'Hunting'), £56. Several grangerised 
copies of books fetched high prices, but these 
are, of course, no guide to the book collector. 



Mr. B. J. Hopkins, F.R.A.S., * the work- 
ing-man scientist,' and author of 'Astro- 
nomy for Every-day Readers/ has been 
awarded a grant from the Royal Bounty 
Fund. 

Mr. Lewis Morris inherits the poetic gifts 
he possesses — according to a writer in The 
Cardiff Weekly Mail—irom his great grand- 
father, a Lewis Morris of the last century. 
There is said to be in the British museum a 
collection of Welsh manuscripts by Lewis 
Morris the elder, consisting of eighty 
volumes. He was mineralogist, geologist, 
engineer, and musician as wen as poet 



Sir John Oroker Barrow's new book of 
poems, called ' The Seven Cities of the Dead, 
and Other Poems,' will be welcomed by 
many who remember his 'Mary of 
Nazareth ' and earlier works. It contains 
one patriotic ode, however, which, we fear, 
will jar terribly on some ears. It is called 
'Home Rule for Ireland,' and is a fine 
eulogy of the present Premier. It begins : 
More noble thou than some of nobler blood ! 
No Peer thyself, and yet without a peer 
In sacrifice of all to thee most dear, 
For sake of our down- trodden brotherhood ! 



Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's 'Novel Notes,' 
that have been appearing in The Idler, are 
at last published in book form, with the 
original illustrations, by the Leadenhall 
Press. Those who have only had a visit- 
ing acquaintance with the four collabora- 
tors will ^ be glad to form a more per- 
manent friendship with them. Mr. Jerome 
dedicates the book to his 4 big-hearted, big- 
souled, big-bodied friend,' Oonan Doyle, and 
provides a realistic prologue which will 
almost, if not quite, ensure the reader s 
belief in the actual existence of the other 

3'oint authors, MaoShaughnassy, Brown, and 
Tephson. Mr. Jerome never wrote more 
naturally than in this pathetic Uttle preface 
to 4 Novel Notes.' 



Mr. W. Oarew Haalitt will publish, with 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., early 
in the autumn a comprehensive work on 
European coins (gold, silver, and bronze), 
which will be important at least in so far as 
it is the earliest attempt of the kind which 
has hitherto been made in this country to 
deal with a subject abounding in interest 
and value from many points of view. The 
author claims a practical and personal 
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acquaintance with this branch of study, to 
which he has devoted his attention during 
many years. The illustrations number up- 
wards of 250, and have been drawn from ex- 
amples in Mr. Hazlitt's own collection. 
The New York house of Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. will issue an edition of the book for 
the American market simultaneously with 
the London edition. 



The descendants of British bards may 
some day be admitted to pensions by Act 
of Congress — when the United States 
surplus is rehabilitated and there is no more 
plausible way of disposing of it. At present 
these descendants must be content with the 
tribute — respect and affection, mingled with 
curiosity — they receive from the American 
tourist One of the fraternity recently dis- 
covered a niece of Burns and his only sur- 
viving near relative — 4 the daughter and 
namesake of Burns's youngest and favour- 
ite sister, Isabella, who married John Begg.' 
After gushing at large about the Bridge- 
side Cottage, which he must, of course, 
designate a 4 tiny homelet,' Mr. Theodore 
F. Wolfe loosens sail in The Ladies' Home 
Journal as follows : 

The trimmest of little maids admitted us at 
the roadside wicket, and conducted us along a 
path, bordered by flowers, to the cottage door, 
where stood Miss Begg beaming a cordial wel- 
come upon the pilgrims from America. . . 
We found her to be a singularly active and 
vivacious old lady, cheery and intelligent, and 
manifestly pleased to have secured apprecia- 
tive auditors for her reminiscences of her gifted 
relative. She is of slender habit, has a bright 
and winning face, and soft grey hair, and 
when she was seated beneath the Bums por- 
trait we could see that her brilliant dark eyes 
are like those on the canvas. 



In an article on 4 The Literature of the 
Sea' in MacmiUan's Magazine, the question 
how far Marryat's novels are founded on 
fact is incidentally raised. The writer 
says: 

An officer who sailed with Lord Cochrane 
in the Imperieuse, and took part in many of 
the actions so graphically related in the 
4 Autobiography of a Seaman,* had a wealth 
of personal experience on which to draw, and 
could be content with the flimsiest plot in con- 
structing his novels., so strong is the taste of 
salt and adventure which they leave on the 
palate. Marryat's novels are indeed often 
little more than history in disguise. Take, 
for example, the escape of O'Brien and 
Peter Simple from the French prison, the 
details of which are almost literally borrowed 
from the published adventures of a Captain 
O'Brien, whose repeated and eventually 
successful attempts to escape from various 
French fortresses in which, while yet a mid- 
shipman, he was confined as a prisoner of 
war, caused Napoleon to remark that the 
Irish aspirant* gave him more trouble than all 
his other prisoners. Bough and coarse as 
life afloat was then, and, indeed, ashore too, 
there is a healthy tone in almost all Marryat's 
works ; and so great has been their influence 
over the rising generation for many years 
that few grown men can look at the Blue 
Posts or walk along the Hard at Portsmouth 
without thinking of Peter Simple, or see 
Nix Mangiare Stairs at Malta without recall- 
ing the adventures of Easy and Gaecoigne 
and their famous cruise in the 8per<mare, 



An essay on the discovery of America 
by Madoo ap Owen Gwynedd in the 
twelfth century has just been given to the 
world, after lying unpublished for thirty- 



▲agusti, lftl. 



five years. It was written by the late 
Mr. Thomas Stephens for competition at 
the Llangollen Eisteddfod, held in Sep- 
tember, 1858. It is as well to mention 
that Mr. Stephens took a negative view 
of the Welshman's olaim. The committee's 
action in declining to make an award is 
discussed at length by the editor, Mr. 
Llymarch Reynolds. 



Dr. Buchheim's little volume, ' Balladen 
und Roman zen,' in ' The Golden Treasury 
Series/ has run out of print in less than two 
years, and Messrs. Macmillan are issuing a 
new edition, in which the editor has wisely 
confined himself to the correction of typo- 
graphical errors ; we say 'wisely ' advisedly, 
for the alteration of an anthology of which 
public approval has been shown is a thing 
that should only be essayed under pressure 
of the strongest necessity. 



The Independent states that ' R. 0.,' to 
whom Dr. Horton dedicates his last volume, 
'Verbum Dei,' is a daughter of the late 
Rev. Enoch Mellor, D.D., of Halifax. 



4 Tools for Teachers ' is the title of a new 
cyclopaedia of illustrations compiled by 
William Moodie, announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 



A limited edition of the works, prose 
and verse, of • Th' Owd Weighver' (John 
Trafford Olegg), in the Rochdale dialect, i3 
preparing for the Press. The prospectus 
contains the following interesting note : 

The folk-speech, vaguely called ' Lancashire 
Dialect,' exists in several distinct forms, each 
limited to well-defined districts of the county. 
The Fylde people speak a language differing 
greatly from that used in the Bossendale 
Valley, and along the Roach another tongue 
appears, which in its turn sounds strange to 
dwellers near the Cheshire border. Minor 
variations are also to be found. Bolton, 
Preston, Oldham, Burnley, and other towns, 
have many terms local and peculiar ; and th* 
scattered inhabitants of hillside and clouph 
preserve striking words or phrases, probably 
invented by native humorists, which are 
never heard outside the fold or hamlet where 
they were first uttered. It is to Denoted, 
however, that the principal variations arc 
matters of pronunciation only ; so that any 
one of these dialects, adequately and con- 
sistently reproduced, will throw strong light 
upon the construction and meaning of all. 
This task * Th* Owd Weighver ' has taken 
upon himself in relation to what he style* 
' Rochdale Dialect/ attempting to render 
with force and truth forms of speech now in 
common use within an area bounded by Black- 
stone Edge,Tandle Hill, Ash worth Moor, and 
the hills above Wardle. 



OBITUARY. 



The death is announced, at the age of 
87, of Mrs. Johu Peablbss, better known 
as Anne Pratt, author and artist, who wrote 
her first book, ' Flowers and their Associa- 
tions,' when she was only twenty years old. 
Her magnum opus was ' Flowering Plants 
and Ferns of Great Britain,' in five vols. 



W« have received the July part (No. 13) of 
Mr. Bobert K. Dent's The Making ef Birming- 
ham from Mr. J. L. AUday, Edmund-street. 
BirmingW «d. 
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BOOKS FOB YOUNG PEOPLE 



Thibe were fifty fairy-tales in The Pen- 
tamer one as Giambattista Basile wrote or 
compiled it in the seventeenth century. Mr. 
J. E. Taylor sifted them, and translated 
thirty. Miss Helen Zimmern has sifted 
these again, and chosen eighteen, to make 
up a Tolnme suitable for 'The Children's 
Library.' They are genuine fairy-tales, fall 
of fairies, ogres, enchantments, and mis- 
fortunes. Each commences with a string of 
quaint saws and moral sayings appropriate 
to the adventures that follow, and admirably 
told those adventures are. 'Neapolitan 
raciness, sportive drollery, and Southern 
wealth of invention, modes of thought and 
tarns of speech/ are the qualities Miss 
Helen Zimmern notices as impressed on 
BasOe's stories by his language and 
imagery. The flavour of the Neapolitan 
dialect is, we should imagine, faithfully 
retained in the translation. Certainly 
there is an all-pervading shrewdness of 
comment and quaintnesa of expression 
which should appeal to adults no less 
forcibly than the artless simplicity shown 
in devising most marvellous incidents should 
appeal to children. The present volume, 
we may add, contains original designs 
made for Mr. Taylor's translation by George 
Cruikshank. 

A sister volume to The Pentamerone is 
Finnish Legends for English Children, a 
collection of stories which, according to the 
editor's preface, ' cover almost all the songs 
of the Kalevala, the Epic of the Finnish 
people ; ' here, again, the air is thick with 
magic, and adventure is heaped upon adven- 
ture, but the light whimsical drollery of the 
Southerner is replaced by a stern grave 
simplicity and earnestness. We are told 
how the world was created and trees were 
first planted, how the serpent came into 
being, how the harp was born, and what 
mighty deeds were done by the heroes and 
magicians of the dawn of the world. It is 
a strange and marvellous web of myth, and 
related with as much seriousness as if 
'Father Mikko,' the travelling merchant 
into whose lips it is put, half -believed, or at 
any rate thought he ought to believe, what 
he was saying. 

The author of Sister Constance describes 
the life of a young girl who sacrifices her 
own dearest wish to be independent, and 
stays at home to do her duty by an invalid 
sister instead of completing her studies and 
achieving distinction at Newnham. It is a 
brightly told natural story, instructive and 
elevating, without that straining after a 

* The Pentamerone ; or, The Story of Stories. By 
Giambattista Basile. Translated from tta« Neapolitan 
by John Edward Tartar. New Edition, Revised and 
Edited by Helen Zimmern. With Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 

Finnish Legends for English Children. By B. 
Kirind. Seven Illustrations. ' The Children's Library.' 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. each.) 

Sister Constance. By K. M. Fitsgerald. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 2s.) 

The Orchid Seekers in Borneo. By Ashmore Rnwan 
ud Frederick Boyle. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

Twenty Minnres Late. By Pansy (Isabella M. 
Alden). (Charles H. Kelly. 2s. 6d.) 

In the Boyhood of Lincoln. By Hezekiah Butter, 
worth. (Hirschfleld Brothers. 6s.) 

Herman, and Jack Frost's Castle. By the Hon. 
Xrs. W. F. liaitbmd. Illustrated. (Digby, Long, and 
Co. ls.«d.) 

,JP» Cmf* Little Book. By Charlotte M . Tonga. 
i*a***--*«*. Son. Is.) 



moral which so often makes improving 
books obnoxious to young readers ; and it 
will be f ound suitable for a gift or prize, or 
as an addition to young girls' libraries. 
The frontispiece illustration by Miss Ida 
Love ring is picturesque, but too indefinite, 
we think, to satisfy young people. 

' The Orchid Seekers in Borneo is a stirring 
tale of adventures in which the two young 
sons of a great orchid fancier take part. 
The search for a rare blue orchid is the 
leading motive of the story, which, we are 
told in the preface, rests all through on a 
solid basis of facts — Mr. Ashmore Rassan, 
who projected the tale for The Boy's 
Own Paper, having taken counsel with 
Mr. Frederick Boyle, a traveller and col- 
lector of orchids, on all points that 
needed verification. Though instructive in 
orchid lore, the book is not so heavily over- 
weighted with information as to detract 
from its pleasure-giving value in a school- 
boy's eyes. Besides the exciting sport of 
plant-hunting amid snake-infested forests 
and alligator-haunted river banks, there is 
an insurrection among the disaffected tribes 
which gives an extended opportunity for 
the display of the boys' courage and heroism 
as the most ardent voung imagination could 
desire. Mr. Alfred Hartley's illustrations 
are artistic, but want the spirit and the 
attention to detail that school-boy taste 
exacts. 

Twenty Minutes Late is a delightful story 
of a day 8 adventures which brought about 
wonderful changes in the young heroine's 
life. Getting by mistake into the wrong 
train, she is carried away from her quiet 
country home to Philadelphia, where, thanks 
to a kind railway conductor, she finds a 
welcome and friends who happily influence 
her fortunes. Without seeming instructive, 
the story teaohes lessons not only in obe- 
dience, kindness, and self-denial, but in the 
commonsense, worldly wisdom and wide- 
awakefulne&8 so essential for every one, 
but especially those who have to make 
their way in the world. 

In the Boyhood of Lincoln is a story, by 
Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, of the sur- 
roundings of the embryo President of the 
American Republic ; and, without entering 
into details of his early life, which were 
probably unavailable, it gives a clear idea 
of the difficulties that Abraham Lincoln 
had to encounter, and the struggles he had 
to make, that he might acquire the educa- 
tion which raised him from the obscurity 
of his log home in Indiana to eminence at 
the White House in Washington. 

Two short stories by the Hon. Mrs. 
Maitland are printed together in Herman, 
and Jack Frost's Castle. They will please 
young readers, the fairy element in each 
being prettily fanciful. " Many of them will, 
we expect, agree with us that neither Her- 
man's nor Elsie's adventures in fairyland 
are long enough. We cannot say much for 
the pictures. 

There is much good advice in Miss 
Yonge's • latest book for girls, The OirVs 
Little Book, and it is so deftly packed into 
small space and so clearly classified that 
young readers can have no excuse for tir- 
ing of her chapters or forgetting her coun- 
sels. At the end there is a collection of 
daily texts and short prayers compiled by 
the Rev. Edmund Fowle; but the more 
original work is Miss Yonge's brief essays 
on points of conduct under such head- 



ings as 'Reverence,' 'Prayer,' 'Sunday, 
'Parents,' * Chatter/ 'Slang;' 'Money,' 
' Sweets,* ' Dress,' &c. 

The object of combining information with 
amusement is very well carried out in The 
Bow and the Sword, a romance of the sixth 
century B.C., the hero being Cambyses, the 
father of the great Gyrus. It is a tale of 
valorous deeds, like those of the classic 
heroes, or of the Fenian combatants 
in Celtic legends, but is wanting in the 
rare simplicity and the marvellous liveli- 
ness of those old romances. Still, it is very 
interesting and instructive, and with its 
gay cover and spirited illustrations is 
admirably adapted for a school prize. 



NEW POEM BY BLISS CARMAN 



A book entitled Later Canadian Poems 
comes with a School Inspector's recom- 
mendation that it is suitable for use in the 
Government schools. As to this I join 
issue; it is a very well-edited selection 
from the . more recent poems of W. W. 
Campbell, Bliss Carman, Archibald Lamp- 
man, Professor Roberts, Duncan Campbell 
Scott, F. G. Scott, the late G. F. Cameron, 
Ac. But the poems chosen are not of a 
character to interest the young like the 
Canadian historical ballads of A. H. W. 
Eaton and Arthur Weir. Still, people will 
buy the book if it were only for Bliss 
Carman's 'The Yule Guest,' of which I 
quote a few stanzas. 

Like the tall corn was Yanna, 
Bending and smooth and f air,— 

His Yanna of the sea-grey eyes 
And harvest yellow hair. 

Child of the low-voiced people 

Who dwell among the hills. 
She had the lonely calm and poise 

Of life that waits and wills* 

Only to-night a little 

With grave regard she smiled, 
Remembering the morn she woke 

And ceased to be a child. 

Outside, the ghostly rampikes, 

Those armies of the moon, 
Stood while the ranks of stars drew on 

To that more spacious noon, — 

While over them in silence 

Waved on the dusk afar 
The gold flags of the Northern light 

Streaming with ancient war. 

And when below the headland 

The riders of the foam 
Hp from the misty border rode 

The wild grey horses home, 

And woke the wintry mountains 

With thunder on the shore, 
Out of the night there came a weird 

And cried at Yanna's door. 

" O Yanna, Adrianna, 

This midnight I am here, 
Because one night of all my life 

At Yuletide of the year, 

" With the stars white in heaven, 

And peace upon the sea, 
With all my world in your white arms 

You gave yourself to me. 



* Later Canadian Poems. Edited 

B.A. With portraits. (Toronto 
Company, Limited. 60oentsJ 
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" For that one night, my Yanna, 

Within the dying year, 
Was it not well to love, and now 

Can it be well to fear f " 

•* O, Garvin, there is heartache 
In tales tbat are half told ; 

But ah, thy cheek is pale to-night, 
And thy poor hands are cold ! 

" Tell me the course, the voyage. 
The ports, and the new stars ; 

Did the long rollers make green surf 
On the white reefs and bars ? " 

"O Tanna, Adriaona, 

Though easily I found 
The set of those uncharted tides 

In seas no line could sound, 

"And made without a pilot 

The port without a light, 
No log keeps tally of the knots 

That I have sailed to-night. 

•' It fell about mid- April ; 

The Trades were holding free ; 
We drove her till the scuppers hissed 

And buried in the lee." 



Then on the snowy pillow, 

Her hair about her face, 
He laid her in the quiet room, 

And wiped away all trace 

Of tears from the poor eyelids 

That were so sad for him, 
And soothed her into sleep at last 

As the great stars grew dim. 

Tender as April twilight 

He sang, and the song grew 
Vague as the dreams which roam about 

This world of dust and dew. 

It will also be bought for Professor 
Roberts's 'Epitaph for a Sailor Buried 
Ashore,' which is short enough to be quoted 
entire : 

He who but yesterday would roam 
Careless as clouds and currents range, 

In homeless wandering most at home, 
Inhabiter of change ; 

Who wooed the West to win the Bast, 
And named the stars of North and South, 

And felt the zest of Freedom's feast 
Familiar in his mouth ; 

Who found a faith in stranger's speech, 

And fellowship in foreign hands. 
And had within his eager reach 

The relish of all lands- 
How circumscribed a plot of earth 

Keeps now his restless footsteps still, 
Whose wish was wide as Ocean's girth, 

Whose will the water's will ! 

Headers of The Literaby Woeld will 
remember that it was the first to acquaint 
the British public with the personality of 
Mr. Carman and any account of his work, 
though The Athetwwn, The Spectator, and 
The Universal Reviewhs.d published brilliant 
poems from his pen. 

Douglas Sladew. 



Am onost a number of books andnew editions 
haying a special bearing on the holiday and 
touring season we may mention ' The Illus- 
trated Guide to St. Andrews ' (St. Andrews : 
W. C. Henderson and Son ; 6d.) ; ' Manual of 
Strathpeffer Spa ' (Dingwall : Lewis Munro; 
Strathpeffer : Hugh Bee ton; 6d.) ; and 
* Jarrold's Illustrated Guide to Southend-on- 
6ea and Neighbourhood ' (Jarrold and Sons : 
64.) 



A COLONY OP MEBCT * 



A Colony of Mercy is the title of a book 
describing the great work which Chris- 
tianity or philanthropy — the words are not 
always synonymous — has organised in Ger- 
many for the benefit of the afflicted epileptic 
members of the population. The author, 
Miss Julie Sutter, gives her impressions 
after a visit of some duration to the settle- 
ment of Bethel at Bielefeld, Westphalia, 
which has attained such satisfactory results, 
since its foundation twenty-five years ago, 
as to gain the world's sinoerest flattery, 
imitation. 

The history of the work is very encour- 
aging. The colony, which was founded in 
1867 with four epileptics, now counts a 
population of three thousand, divided 
according to sex and mental capacity 
amongst the various settlements, and all 
working for the commonwealth according 
to their capabilities. Work, which is a 
necessity for the health of epileptics, is the 
chief feature of the place. It is the aim of 
Bethel to give each patient a home and a 
sphere of usefulness. ' If he can only push 
a wheelbarrow,' says the author, ' he shall 
have that wheelbarrow to push ! ' At the 
head of each establishment or home there 
is a house father, who directs the work of 
his family in his special branch of industry 
— carpentry, farming, tailoring, printing, 
or bat :ing, as may be ; and a house mother, 
who provides for all their common wants — 
cooking, washing, mending, and divides her 
care between the grown-up children of 
her adoption and her own little ones. A 
special corps of trained attendants is at 
hand in case of illness, and all depend on 
the central establishment for support and 
general direction. In 1882, when the social 
distress in Germany was at its heipht, a 
labour colony was added to the epileptic 
settlement at Bethel. Waste land was 
bought, and the work of reclaiming it 
carried on by destitute labourers under the 
central supervision. This establishment, 
known as Wilhelmsdorf, for the relief of 
the 'submerged,' provides lodging, food, 
clothing, and, after a fortnight, a small daily 
wage in return for the colonists' labour. 

From twopence-halfpenny a day the pay 
is raised, if they work well, to fivepence, but 
never any mjpre, except for piecework, when 
the men do more than eight hours a day. 
Nor are these wages ever given to the men ; 
the money is booked for them ; and if there 
is a surplus, over and above the clothes to 
be paid for, such surplus is not handed 
over to them even on their leaving, else, as 
the author says, public-houses would spring 
up all around and catch the men in a body 
as soon as the colony has dismissed them. 
On going into a situation, their little 
savings are remitted to their new employer, 
or, if they go to seek work, sent to any 
address they can name at a safe distance. 
Like the other settlements, Wilhelmsdorf is 
superintended by a house father and mother, 
and is open to the destitute worker for a term 
not exceeding one year and eleven months 
— he may leave any day before the expira- 
tion of that term if he has worked out his 
debt for food and clothing; but the time is 
never extended, as a two years' residence 
entitles a person to claim a home in the 
colony. Tramping in Germany is also 



arranged systematically. An unemployed 
man can travel through the length and 
breadth of the empire without having a 
penny in his pocket. There are nearly two 
thousand relief stations (like our casual 
wards, but on a better system) along the 
great high roads, from one to another of 
which the labourer, after doing a half day's 
work in payment for food and shelter, 
tramps until he gets permanent employ- 
ment. A little book — a kind of conduct 
certificate — accompanies the man on his 
travels, and is marked at each station. 
If he is undisciplined or idle, his character 
becomes known, relief is not afforded him, 
and sooner or later he finds his way to the 
house of correction. Another kind insti- 
tution is the Herberge — harbour or inn 
where journeymen artisans, while seek- 
ing employment, find a home — not free, but 
at th.3 lowest cost that Christian helpfulness 
can provide. The erection of workmen's dwel- 
lings, designed to suit each man's taste and 
need, and standing in their own gardens, is a 
further example of what the kindly spirit 
of the head of the colony, Pastor Yon 
Bodelschwingh. has moved people to under- 
take for the welfare of the labourers of the 
Fatherland. Besides giving full details of 
these undertaking, the author describe! the 
working of the German pension insurance, 
which has attracted so much attention. 

Throughout the volume Miss Sutter 
speaks from the fulness of her heart her belief 
in the great schemes for social regeneration 
now on their trial in Germany; but she 
views English enterprises for the relief of 
distress with evident misgivings, because 
paid superintendence is preferred to the 
voluntary system, as in force at Bethel 
Which is best cannot be settled off-hand. 
Diffei ent people need different management. 
But though we may look doubtfully at some 
of Miss Sutter's deductions, we must 
appreciate the value of the book, in which she 
not only shows herself an interesting and 
sympathetic writer, but gives us a practical 
guide to the organisation of a scheme as 
gigantic as Pastor Von Bodeltohwingh's 
Colony of Mercy. 



*A Oloor of Mercy; or. Social Christfanitj ai 
Work. Br Juli* S*tt«r. (Ho44fC and Stonrhton. 



TEL EL-AMARNA.* 

Ma. St. Chad Bobcawkn's paper on ' Syrian 
Names at Tel el-Amarna ' has only one fault 
It is much too brief to exhaust the interest of 
the question it touches. The now world- 
famous 'tablets' constitute the most im- 
portant contribution to the ancient history 
of Bible lands that has ever been made by the 
zeal or good fortune of archaeologists, and 
everything that throws light upon them is of 
unusual interest. 

The name of the spot has hitherto been 
written as at the head of this notice, or with 
the omission of the article el. Mr. Boscawen 
tells us that this represents tourist, not 
native, nomenclature. The Arabs whom he 
questioned always called the ruined town 
Tel-beni-Amoran — that is, the ' mound of the 
sons of Am ran/ or the 'Mound of the 
Syrians/ a curious survival after three thou- 
sand five hundred years of the Babylonian 
designation A-mur-ri, i.e., Amorites, applied 
to the inhabitants of Asia west of the 
Euphrates and south of the Orontes, except 
to the Phoenicians. 

The builder of the town was Amen-hotep 
IV., whose date is given approximately as B.c 
1466. His father, Amen-hotep IIL, married 
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at leut three wives of Syrian birth. One of 
these, Queen Thi, appears to have been chief 
wife, and is styled ' great royal wife beloved 
of the King.' These foreign alliances intro- 
duced into Egypt a new worship, that of the 
son's disk, whioh was ' flat blasphemy ' in the 
eyes of the dominant priesthood of Amen-Ra, 
' the King of the gods.' The transfer of the 
royal capital to Tel-beni-Amoran marked the 
dominant influence of Queen Thi, after the 
death of her husband, and during the minority 
of her son. The latter adopted the name 
Khn-en-Aten (Aten= sun's disk). When his 
line became extinct the place was abandoned, 
doubtless at the instigation of the priests 
of Amen - Ba, who then recovered their 
influence. 

Mr. Boscawen discusses the foreign names 
discovered in the tombs in the neighbourhood* 
and finds in them clear evidence of the 
Asiatic element introduced by the marriages 
of Amen-hotep III. It was, beside, the object 
of his paper to include the important name 
'Abiri, found in the tablets relating to South- 
ern Palestine. That name Major Gonder 
identifies with the Hebrews, but his interpre- 
tations is not accepted by many leading 
Egyptologists, and we must wait for further 
light upon it. If he is right, the tablets give 
ns the native view of Joshua's wars, and 
necessitate the antedating of the Exodus by 
more than a century from the commonly 
accepted date under Meneptah II. If he is 
mistaken, the tablets have a less direct bearing 
on the Scriptural narrative. Mr. Boscawen 
promises another paper, and it will be par- 
ticularly acceptable ii he includes in it the 
view he takes of the tablet evidence. 



THE QUARTERLIES. 



THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL. 

The current number of this learned peri- 
odical contains a very varied bill of con- 
tents. Professor J enks, in an article on 
4 Legal Execution and Land Tenure/ argues 
that private property in land is shown to 
be of comparatively recent origin by the 
fact that it was so late in being made liable 
for its owner's debts. Dr. Lea has a learned 
article on the Taxes of the Papal Peniten- 
tiary, and Mr. Pears gives an interesting 
account of the negotiations between Eng- 
land and the Porte at the time of the 
Armada, from whioh it appears that 
Elizabeth appealed to Mahometan senti- 
ment on the ground that Protestants and 
Mahometans are alike haters of idolatry, 
and that one of the Pashas told the Roman 
ambassador that to be good Mahometans all 
that was wanting to the English was that 
they should raise a finger and pronounce 
the Eshed or confession of faith. In the 
course of the correspondence the Sultan 
writes to the Queen : 

' I send your Majesty so sweet a salutation 
of peace, thatall the flocks of nightingales with 
their melody cannot attune to the like, much 
less this simple letter of mine. The singular 
love which we have conceived one towards the 
other is like to a garden of pleasant birds/ 
4c. 

Mr. Oppenheim deals with the Navy 
under Charles I., and Principal Ward 
devotes a sympathetic notice to the 
memory of Anton Gindely, the Bohemian 
historian. 



The July number of The Critical Review 
amply justifies the opinion we have more than 
ones expressed as to the usefulness of such a 
journal. Amid the host of publications ad- 



dressed to students of theology it is difficult 
for the ordinary mortal to find his way. 
What books he should read, and perhaps buy, 
it is not easy to determine. Professor Salmond 
and his learned contributors do much to 
lighten this perplexity. All its reviews are 
signed, so that the ' personal equation ' can be 
allowed for. The longer articles are often 
brief treatises and a distinctive feature of the 
editor's work in its sobriety. Just, as con- 
trasted with smart, criticism is what he en- 
lists. 



AUGUST MAGAZINES. 

[First Notice.] 

FIELDING'S GRAVE. 

Thb writer of ' Some Portuguese Sketches ' 
in CorrihUl gives a vivid account of the ' Lis- 
bonensians, their hatred of the English, 
the ; r laziness, their love of colour, ana the 
cheapness of living if you know where to live. 
Three shillings and f onrpenoe a-day for board 
and lodging was the charge in an hotel at 
Funchal, and the board and lodging were by 
no means bad. One drawback is that there is 
nothing to do in Funchal, save eat and swim 
or ride, and the climate is enervating, so that 
however it may benefit an invalid it might 
reduce a strong man to a state of confirmed 
laziness little removed from aotual illness. 
While in Lisbon the writer visited one obvious 
place of interest. 'I one day/ he says, 
4 hunted for the English cemetery in which 
Fielding lies buried, and found it at last just 
at the back of a littje open park or garden 
where children were playing. On going in 
I found myself alone save for a gardener who 
was cuttiog down some rank grass with a 
scythe. This cemetery is the quietest and 
most beautiful I ever saw. One might imag- 
ine the dead were all friends. They are at 
any rate strangers in a far land, an English 
party with one great man among them. I 
found his tomb easily, for it is made of massive 
blocks of stone. Having brought from home 
his little "Voyage to Lisbon," written just 
before he died, I took it out, sat down on the 
stone, and read a page or two. He says fare- 
well at the very end. As I sat the strange 
and melancholy suggestion of the dead man 
speaking out of that great kind heart of 
his, now dust, the strong contrast between 
the brilliant sunlight and the heavy sombre- 
ness of the cypresses of death, the song of 
spring birds and the sound of children's 
voices, were strangely pathetic. I rose up 
and paced that little deadman's ground which 
was still and quiet. And on another grave I 
read but a name, the name of some woman 
" Eleanor." After life, and work, and love 
this is the end. Yet we do remember Fielding.' 

ILEAL WOMAN. 

Writing in The Young Woman on ' Buskin's 
Ideal Woman,' Mr. W. J. Dawson says : 1 One 
can no more describe in a sentence what 
is Buskin's ideal woman, than what is his 
ideal of art, for in all his writing he is alter- 
nately reactionary and progressive, and at all 
times a mystic, whose perceptions are coloured 
bva singularly grave and noble imagination. 
That he would not accept all the theories of 
female emancipation which are current to-day 
is clear from the most casual acquaintance 
with his drift of thought, and in this he may 
be deemed reactionary. But the reaction on 
its rebound really becomes a very large 
measure of progression. He goes back to the 
more ancient ideals of womanly modesty, 
humility, and service, only to link them 
afresh to all that is highest in the aims of 
modern life. ... In Mr. Buskin himself 



there is a certain feminine element tha* 
perhaps enables him to judge woman with a 
finer delicacy and more accurate eye than 
belong to most men ; certainly with a graver 
sympathy and more chivalrous regard.* Mr. 
Albert Dawson contributes ' A Noble Woman 
and Her Work,' which is an inter? iew with 
Mrs. Josephine Butler. 

BR. STALKER. 

In connection with the Jubilee of the Free 
Church of Scotland an ' interview ' with Dr. 
Stalker, which appears in The Sunday Magazine, 
is exceedingly interesting. Born in 1848, in the 
town of Crieff, whose salubrious situation on 
the hill slopes of Perthshire evoked the 
admiration of William Cullen Bryant, young 
Stalker in due time went South to begin his 
college career in Edinburgh. ' After qualify- 
ing for his M.A. degree at the ancient Uni- 
versity, he had the privilege of studying 
under Dorner at Berlin, and under Tholuck 
at Halle, and when he finished his curriculum 
at the New College of Edinburgh in 1874, he 
had secured the Cunningham Fellowship, 
which is given to the student who stands 
first in the exit examination at leaving the 
Divinity Hall of the Free Church. Soon 
afterwards he was ordained to his first charge, 
in "the lang toun o' Kirkcaldy," on the oppo- 
site shore of the Firth o' Forth. During his 
ministry there St. Brycedale Church was 
erected by his flock at a cost of .£20,000, and 
when he was translated to Glasgow, in 1887, 
he left behind him a congregation of over 
eight hundred and fifty members. During 
his six years' ministry in St. Matthew's 
Church, the membership has grown rapidly, 
until now there are well-nigh one thousand 
one hundred communicants enrolled.' 

•A CONSTABLE.' 
Beaders of Harper's Magaiine will be inter- 
ested in the short story, entitled ' A Land- 
scape by Constable,' in which Miss F. Mary 
Wilson describes the careers of two art- 
students, Kit and Celia, from their first acci- 
dental meeting at the National Gallery until 
their marriage. Two illustrations accompany 
the story. The first represents Kit and Celia 
at the National Gallery copying the same pic- 
ture and becoming confidential ; the second 
reproduces a page from Kit's sketch-book 
filled with drawings of Celia in various 
costumes and attitudes. The climax of the 
story is the discovery of a dirty, unframed 
painted canvas in a second-hand shop in Seven 
Dials. It is purchased for joint account, 
carefully cleaned, and turns out to be a veri- 
table ' Constable.' 

ABOVT EDISON. 
8t Nicholas has a 'speaking' likeness of 
' Edison as a boy ' as frontispiece, to illustrate 
an article by Lida Rose McCabe. That lady 
is responsible for the following story : * His 
interest in tunnelling was rivalled by his love 
for chickens. Astonished at the results of a 
goose sitting on a nest of eggs, the inventor 
thought to increase the brood by a device of 
his own. One day the boy was missed from 
his usual haunts. Messengers were sent in 
search of him and found him curled up in a 
nesb he had made in the barn. It was filled 
with goose and hen eggs, upon which he was 
sitting, trying to hatch them!' It is not 
known to everybody that Edison had scarcely 
reached his fifteenth year when he resolved 
to edit and publish a paper of his own, and 
succeeded in his resolve, although only for a 
time. Among the many stories told of him 
in this brilliant article we find one about 
cockroaches that is new to vs.* 'Edison's 
wanderings brought him at seventeen years 
of age to the Cincinnati office of the Western 
Union, where his absorption in electricity and 
predictions of its future power confirmed 
the sobriquet " Luny/' which slung to hir 
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even until hie fame was established. " We 
have the craziest chap in our office," said the 
telegraph manager to the editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Gazette; "he does all sorts 
of queer things. I wouldn't be surprised if 
he should be (Treat some day. Let me tell 
you his last prank. We have been annoyed 
for some time by coclrroaches. They infested 
the sink. They don't now. *Luny' fixed 
them ! He just ran two parallel wires round 
the sink, and charged one with negative and 
the other with positive electricity; bread- 
crumbs were then scattered, and when Mr. 
Cockroach appeared and put his little feet 
on the wires, ashes were all that were left 
to tell the tale." In this cockroach " anni- 
hilate " was the germ of the incandescent 
light/ 

' Some Old Houses in Buckinghamshire * 
are pleasantly described in The Sunday at 
Home. 

Mr. George Somes Layard contributes an 
interesting article to Good Words on ' Millais 
and Once a Week.* 

One of the chief features of Parte Fashions 
is the number of tasteful summer amusements 
and bathing costumes. 

Among other papers of interest in The 
Leisure Hour are ' George III. and Dr. John- 
son ' and ' On the Upper Thames/ by E. Boyer- 
Brown. 

A new serial story, transcribed by Lily Wat- 
son, is commenced in The GirVe Own Taper, 
entitled ' Blanchardyne and Eglantine/ and 
is a romance of the Middle Ages. 

' Hints on Boat Sailing and Boat Sails 9 is 
the subject of an article in The Boy's Own Paper, 
by Franklin Fox, late captain P. and O. 

Service. 

.{The most readable item in Temple Bar is a 
4 d5%4>lete story called ' The Devil's Own/ by 
Z*$ias Campbell Davidson, which, in spite of 
tutning on a supernatural incident, is ex- 
ceedingly well told. 

A series of letters entitled 'After Fifty 
Years/ written by Dr. W. Gordon Blaikie, is 
published as a supplement to the jubilee 
number of The Church of Scotland Monthly. 
There is also a picture supplement illus- 
trating incidents in the Disruption, various 
memorials and curiosities, and portraits of 
the moderators of the last fifty years. 

Fashions of To-day has an article on Queen 
Margaret's College, Glasgow, which it would 
be worth the while of any young lady aspiring 
to a University career to read. This college 
has a school of medicine for women which, it 
is claimed, is - alone in the United Kingdom in 
being direotly associated with a University 
(that of Glasgow). In admitting women to 
academical privileges on a level with men 
8cotland is far ahead of England. 

Mr. Conan Doyle's poem, * Peunarby Mine : 
an Epic of Cornwall,' in The Patl Mall Maga- 
zine, is a fitting prelude to a remarkably good 
number. The complete stories are of course 
the leading feature, and are sufficiently varied 
in style to interest all classes of fiction 
; lovers. There is the highly sensational one 
by Miss Braddoo, in which an Archdeacon 
poses as a dynamiter, and the wildly fantas- 
tic story by Mr. W. L. Alden, which some will 
regard as more than verging on the ridicu- 
lous, though it is undoubtedly interesting. 
Then Mr. Edwin Lester Arnold gives us in 
* A Fair Puritan ' a glimpse of a period in 
our history that seems almost as far off 
as the pyramids from present-day life; 
and Mr. W. E. Norrisand Mr. Francis Gribble 
esch tell a good camp-fire story. The 'Draw- 
ing Competition ' possibly draws a certain 
number of subscribers, but we cannot accord 
much praise to the pictorial results. 



BOOKS ON NURSING. 



The Nursing Directory (5*.), now in its 
second edition, supplies the public with a 
ready means of ascertaining the names, 
address, and qualifications of thoroughly 
trained nurses in Great Britain and abroad. 
It also gives information on training-schools, 
institutes, societies, and insurance offices. 

How to Become a Nurse (Is. 6d ), by Alice 
Dannatt, formerly lady superintendent of the 
Royal Infirmary, Manchester, defines a nurse's 
duties, gives instructions for entering the 
profession, and supplies details of uniform 
diets, work, and recreation. To an ordinary 
reader the book is interesting ; to those wish- 
ing to become nurses it should be invaluable. 

What Constitutes an Efficient Nurse (6d.). by 
Marian C. Pincoffs (Nurse Marian), is a re- 
print of papers published in The Nursing 
Record. In addition to ' Efficiency ' the writer 
deals with such subjects as ' Specialism for 
Nurses/ and * Nursing as a Fine Art/ Each 
of these books is issued by the Record Press. 



OASSELL'S SERIALS. 



This month's instalment of Figuier's Popular 
Scientific Works (Part 33) completes this 
work. Cloth cases for binding it may be had 
of the publishers, and the result should be a 
handy and ornamental set of natural history 
works. Other serials received are: — Our 
Earth and Its Story, by Dr. Robert Brown, 
F.R.G.S. (Part 7), British Battles (Part 36), 
Natural History (Part "34), The Peoples of the 
World (Part 62), British Ballads (Part 17), 
Cottage Gardening (Part 9), Picturesque Europe 
(Part 17), Work, Storehouse of General In- 
formation (Part 31), Science for All (Part 43), 
Canaries and Cage-Birds (Part 42), A History 
of Modem Europe (Part 34), The Royal Shaks- 
pere (Part 22), The Pilgrim's Progress (Part 13), 
and The Dori Gallery (Part 46). 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

The Reflections of a Married Man. We con, 
fees to having approached this little work 
which is one of * The Tavistock Library ' 
series, with a certain amount of trepidation, 
but it was soon dispelled, the book being 
better than its title might lead one to expect. 
The scene is laid in America, and the narrator, 
a fairly well-to-do lawyer, chats . very 
pleasantly, sensibly, and amusingly about his 
experiences as a paterfamilias. There is 
nothing very remarkable about these experi- 
ences, but they are well told, the description, 
for instance, of the preparations for a dance 
being decidedly humorous. At the same 
time, the seripns aspects of married life are not 
lost sight of, and we are not sure that some 
speculations about the future state introduced 
in the last chapter are not just a little too 
grave for their company. (F. Warne and 
Co. Is.) 

A Text Book of Domestic Economy. Part II. 
By F. 8. Paul, F.B.C.S. This volume will be 
found even more practically useful to the 
public than tbe first, as it deals with subjects 
about which people are obliged to be more 
self-dependent. Advice is given in it on the 
choice of a dwelling-house, its situation, 
aspect, elevation, subsoil, drainage, ventila- 
tion, and heating, the management of the gas 
and water supplies, and the means of disin- 
fecting it in case of illness. Useful directions 
are also included on the general treatment of 
the sick, first aid to the injured, remedies for 
burns, scalds, &c., making it a very complete 



guide to refer to in case of accidents from 
which no household can count on immunity. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co. 2s.) 

Sketches from Glasgow. By J. A 
Hammerton. In the preface to this book the 
author distinctly states that it makes no 
pretence to completeness, but must be re- 
garded as an attempt to touch in an enter- 
taining way the chief characteristics of his 
favourite city. The sketches are certainly 
light and entertaining enough, though there 
is no difficulty in separating fact from fiction. 
Some of tbe humour is certainly not of the 
highest grade, nor are the illustrations in all 
cases quite up to the mark ; but, taking s 
broad view of it, the book is one that will be 
read with interest by Glaswegians. (John 
Menzies and Co. 8s. 6d.) 

Nature Studies. By Grant Allen, Andrew 
Wilson, Thomas Foster, Edward Clodd, and 
Bichard A. Proctor. Myths and Marvels of 
Astronomy, By Bichard A. Proctor. These 
are old friends in a new dress. They now 
form part of the ' Silver Library Series/ and 
in this association should become even more 
popular than they have been in the past. 
(Longmans and Co. 8s. 6d.) 

Annual Summaries. Reprinted from The 
Times. Vol. II., 1876— 1892. This, with Vol. L, 
published about six weeks ago, brings the 
history of our own times up to the beginning 
of the present year. Statements of facts are 
interspersed with comments more or less 
critical, and the size is particularly handy for 
a book of reference. (Macmillan and Co. 
3s. fid.) 

Wellerisms from * Pickwick 9 and 'Master 
Humphrey's Clock. 9 Mr. C. F. Rideal's collec- 
tion of ' Wellerisms' has run into a second 
edition, which is issued, with an introduction 
supplied by Mr. Charles Kent, this week. 
(The Record Press, Ltd. Is. 6d.) 

Object Lessons from Nature. By L. C. Miall, 
F.K.$. Mr. Mi all's little manual, which is 
now in its third edition, is issued in 
two parts, and is intended as a first book to 
science, an intention which it should ably 
fulfil. (Cassell and Co., Limited. Is. 6d.) 

# % Publishers, when sending books for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



THE CLARE CBNTBXARY. 
Sib,—- The Peterboro' Archaeological Society 
have just celebrated the centenary of John 
Clare, the English Burns. This poet is now 
almost forgotten, save by the few who cherish 
a lonely enthusiasm for him. He was a 
striking example of a man who, though a 
peasant, did actually possess genius. His 
poems were mostly written at odd times and in 
leisure moments of a most laborious life. Tbe 
wonder is that such work was ever produced 
at all. He has rerealed to the most refined 
unsuspected treasures of richness and delicacy. 
He has poured them out in such simple and 
sober channels that his songs appeal to the 
heart of the educated and most homely. Few- 
men have had to fight as he did against the 
buffetings of fate. He failed in the struggle ; 
but he gave to English literature a permanent 
expression of genius. John Clare was bom 
1793, and died 1864. His literary productions 
were 'Poems/ 1820, fourth edition, 1821} 
* Village Minstrel,' 1821 * ' Shepherd's Calen- 
dar,' 1827; 'Rural Muse,' 1885. The only 
biographical records of this poet are ' Martin's 
Lire of Glare' and 'Life and Bemains, 
edited by Cherry*— Yours, Ac, 

C. Enirarr Sure. 
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EDWARD THB FIRST * 



Pbofbssor Tout's Edward the First is 
a sober, business-like attempt to eluci- 
date a very curious character, and to 
condense a huge mass of complicated 
facte, for to understand the manner of 
man Edward was, and the work he did, 
it is necessary to set a clear conception 
of all the difficulties that surrounded 
him or^ that he stirred up. Their 
number is great, their intricacy bewilder- 
ing; but, needless to say, we do not 

| propose to re- write the long history of 
his reign. The most that can be 

| attempted here is to bring into relief 
some of the qualities and achievements 
that entitle his life to the place accorded 
it amongst the biographies of 4 Twelve 
English Statesmen/ and of them we 
may first take his work as a legislator. 

In a chapter devoted to this particu- 
lar point, and explaining the import- 
ance and significance of Edward's 
judicial reforms and of such measures as 
the Statutes of Mortmain, De Donis, 
and Quia Emptores, Professor Tout 
points out how in the thirteenth cen- 
tury tiie revival of the study of the 
Soman Law and the labours of the 
Canonists, who were building up the 
law of the Church, inspired the northern 
lawyers to reduce to order the chaos of 
feudal custom. The part that fell to 
Edward and his ministers is thus 
described: 

The Knglltli Justinian. 
Edward had an unerring' eye for details, 
and great skill in ordering, arranging, and 
working out a legal principle to its utmost 
oanseqnenoes. Since Henry II. bad first 
syatematised and arranged the legal system 
which grew out of the Norman Conquest, 
there had been a century of rapid develop- 
ment, fruitful in great and original ideas, but 
throwing out its results without order or 
method, and with little care for clearness or 
consistency. English law had grown like a 
great wood where the trees stand so close 
together that none attain their proper pro- 
portions, and where a rich tangle of under- 
wood blocks up all paths and access. It was 
the work of Edward and his Ministers to 

• toward the Fins. By Professor T. F. Tout* 
'Twin SBfttsh Statesmen.* (Haonillsa sad Co. 



prune away this too luxurious growth. 
Their work was a task of ordering, of 
methodising, of arranging. Edward's age 
was, as Bishop Sbubbs tells us, a period of 
definition. His aim was to group together 
and codify, in such informal ways as the spirit 
of his age and country allowed, the legal 
system which had grown up in disorderly 
abundance in the previous generations. His 
well-known title of the 'English Justinian' 
is not so absurd as it appears at first sight. 
He did not merely resemble Justinian in 
being a great legislator. Like the famous 
codifier of the Roman law, Edward stood at 
the end of a long period of legal development, 
and sought to arrange and systematise what 
had gone before him. Some of his great laws 
are almost in form attempts at the systematic 
codification of various branches of feudal 
custom. The whole of his legislation is per- 
meated by a spirit which is at bottom essen- 
tially the same as the impulse which makes 
for codification. We shall, therefore, seek in 
vain for anything very new or revolutionary 
in Edward's legislation. We shall find a 
minute adaptation of means to ends, a spirit 
of definition and classification rather than 
any preat originality or insight. But Edward 
did just what was most wanted at the time, 
and his work became all the more important 
and lasting because of its narrow adaptation 
to the needs and circumstances of his age. 
His work as a legislator puts him on a level 
with the greatest of the famous series of law- 
giving monarchs who adorned the thirteenth 
oentury. Neither St. Louis, nor Philip the 
Fair, nor Alfonso the Wise, nor even the 
Emperor Frederick II., attained a higher posi- 
tion as a legislator. 

To have even a plausible claim to be 
called the English Justinian is a 
sufficient title to fame, but a better one 
may be advanced for Edward, that of 
being 'so much as one man can be, 
the creator of the historical English 
Constitution.' 

Trustins; the People. 

Long before Edward had entered on his 
political career, the centralised despotism 
which Henry II. had built up had been over- 
thrown, and the ideal of a limited monarchy, 
controlled by a great national council, and 
reigning in accordance with the principles of 
the Great Charter, had become dimly per- 
ceptible to the minds of Englishmen. But 
the strong tendency was to rely almost exclu- 
sively upon the great barons to keep the 
crown in check. The Oxford Parliament had 
set up a baronial oligarchy, which proved 
almost as oppressive to the nation at large as 
it was derogatory to the dignity of the Crown. 
But the clash of interests betwoen the Crown 
and the barons forced both alike to fall back 
upon a broader platform, and to take into 
partnership with them the lesser landholders 
and the merchants and traders of the towns. 
This was the policy of Earl Simon, and this 
had been Edward's own policy, even before 
Montfort had gathered together his famous 
Parliament of 1265. The fuller realisation of 
the ideal rested, however, with the able and 
ambitious Earl. But no part of the heritage 
of Simon was more valuable to Edward than 
his uncle's policy of trusting in the people at 
large. It was the greatest work of Edward's 
life to make a permanent and ordinary part 
of the machinery of English government, 
what in his father's time had been but the 
temporary expedient of a needy tax-gatherer 
or the last despairing effort of a revolutionary 
partisan. Edward 1. is—so much as one man 
can be — the creator of the historical English 
constitution. It is true that the materials 
were ready to his hand. But before he came 
to the throne the parts of the constitution, 



though already roughly worked out, were ill- 
defined and ill-understood. Before his death 
the national council was no longer regarded 
as complete unless it contained a systematic 
representation of the three estates. 

In Edward's financial difficulties may 
be found the special clue to this side 
of his policy. He called the nation 
into some sort of partnership with him, 
not to diminish, but to enlarge his 
power. ' He found that he could get 
larger and more cheerful subsidies if he 
laid his financial condition before the 
representatives of his people.' His 
early Parliaments differed in their 
composition, but the direction in which 
the current was setting was visible. 
The final step was taken when, in 1295, 
was assembled a complete Parliament 
of the three estates. The following 
comparison between this assemblage 
and that summoned by Earl Simon 
thirty years earlier deserves careful 
study : 

A Model Parliament. 

The Parliament of 1295 suggests a com- 
parison with the Parliament of 1265, but its 
differences are as instructive as its simi- 
larities with the earlier and perhaps more 
famous assembly. Both were roughly based 
upon the same broad lines of general national 
representation ; and it was the good fortune 
rather than the merit of Edward that the 
Parliament of 1295 was a real gathering of the 
whole nation, and not, like that of 1265, a 
mere Parliamentary assemblage of partisans 
of the dominant faction. By summoning the 
borough members by writs addressed to 
the sheriffs of the counties, Edward effected 
one important improvement in detail on the 
arrangement of Simon, who had sent the 
borough writs diiect to the towns themselves. 
Edward's practice afterwards prevailed, and 
had the good result of teaching the towns- 
folk to look upon themselves as parts of the 
shire, and not as isolated communities cut off 
from the life of .the nation at large. But the 
really important thing was that Edward, like 
Montfort, brought shire and borough repre- 
sentatives together in a single estate, and so 
taught the country gentry, the lesser land- 
owners, who, in a time when direct participa- 
tion in politics was impossible for a lower 
class, were the real constituencies of the 
shire members, to look upon their interests 
as more m common with the traders of lower 
social status than with the greater landlords 
with whom in moat continental countries the 
lesser gentry were forced to associate their 
lot. The result strengthened the union of 
classes, prevented the growth of the abnor- 
mally numerous privileged nobility of most 
foreign countries, and broadened and deepened 
the main current of the national life. More- 
over, in the summonses issued to the baronial 
class Edward strictly limited himself to a 
small and restricted number of magnates. 
No doubt the main lines on which the barons 
were summoned were marked out for 
Edward by long precedent, but it was left to 
the king and to no other to draw the exact 
line where he did. . . . The lawyers have 
always held that the male heirs of those 
whose lawful ancestors received a summons 
to his model Parliament can claim a right to 
a writ of summons. Even more than the 
House of Commons, the House of Lords thus 
largely owes its limited and hereditary cha- 
racter to the action of Edward and his 
advisers. The clerical estate did not, how- 
ever, long retain its position in Parliament. 
The separatist class feelings of the clergy, the 
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travagant immunities which mediroval tradi- 
tion allowed to the spiritual caste, were all 
unfavourable to their remaining on the same 
lines as the other estates. ... In after 
ages the clergy preferred to tax themselves in 
convocation, and kings, anxious to avoid 
difficulties, let them have their way. Mean- 
while, the bishops and abbots, who, like the 
earls and barons, were also magnates, sat side 
by side with the secular lords, with the 
result that the next century saw the esta- 
blishment of the two Houses of Lords and 
Commons, instead of the three separate 
gatherings of the three estates which might 
have been anticipated from Edward's action 
in 1295. 

Enough has been said to render it 
unnecessary to go into the tangled 
story of Edward's foreign policy, or his 
dealings with Wales and Scotland, to 
show that he deserves the name of 
statesman, and that, for England at 
any rate, his statesmanship bore good 
fruit. Even if circumstances, rather 
than the king, created the constitution, 
a less competent monarch might have 
attempted to cripple the growth that 
Edward fostered. We shall now turn 
to another side of the question, — 
Edward's character. This problem Pro. 
fessor Tout treats at great length. ' His 
general instincts,' he writes, 'were 
high-minded, noble, and generous. 
His private life was absolutely pure 
and without reproach,' but extra- 
ordinary impetuosity and violence lay 
at the bottom of his temperament. 
An enemy described him as 'a 
panther in inconstancy and change- 
ableness,' and his biographer admits 
that 'the violation of his oath, after 
the capture of Gloucester in 1264, 
is too faithfully paralleled by the 
treaoherous way in which, a few years 
before his death, he obtained Papal 
Absolution from his oath to observe 
Magna Carta and the Forest Charter as 
enlarged and developed in 1297/ He 
was, moreover, always * exclusively rash, 
impulsive, hot-headed, passionate, and 
even vindictive.' A very mixed 
character, in truth, and one to which the 
real key may perhaps be found in the 
following trait : 

Self-Deceived. 

Edward also possessed that strange power, 
often found in temperaments like his, of per- 
suading himself that what he desired was right, 
and that the means which he selected to attain 
a good end were necessarily consecrated by the 
excellence of his object. ' The wiles or tricks/ 
sang the partisan critic of his youth, 'by 
which he is advanced, he calls prudence, and 
the way whereby he attains his end, crooked 
though it be, seems to him straight and open. 
Whatever he likes he says is lawful, and he 
thinks that he is released from the law, as 
though be were greater than the king/ 
Edward was never a very reflective or 
thoughtful man. Like many great men of 
action, he took the course that seemed to 
him the most likely to lead him straight to 
«is end, and did not ponder too much over 
its lawfulness. But so far as he pondered 
over his courses at all, he sought honestly to 
live according to the law. 

Add to all these qualities the piety 
and the Qrusading sDirit with which 



Edward was undoubtedly imbued, and 
you have as puzzling a problem as the 
psychologist could wish to study. With 
such a man in power an uneventful 
reign was impossible. Of the marchings 
and counter-marchings, the negotiations 
and disputes, in which Edward's busy 
life was spent both before and after he 
came to the throne, Professor Tout gives 
a concise and terse account, interspersed 
with shrewd and suggestive general 
reflections on mediaeval statecraft and 
the problems that bewildered mediaeval 
statesmen. In one respect the book 
strikes us as defective. A few maps 
would have been a great assistance to 
the reader. 



IMPRESSIONS OF A HAREM.* 



In her introduction Miss Chennells 
says that the Egyptian Royal family had 
such a dislike to the publication of 
impressions of the harem that she 
could hardly have kept a diary without 
an express disclaimer of any intention 
to publish. That she did write without 
any such intention is too-obvious, now 
that (twenty years later), the parties 
concerned all being dead or in exile, she 
feels herself at liberty to bring out a 
book. She has a subject in which she 
could have interested nearly every 
reader, if she had told what she might 
have told without Blocking any one. 
But the book is sadly deficient in yeast, 
though there is plenty to devour in it. 
Here, for instance, is an interesting 
item relating to one of Ismail's visits to 
Constantinople before the one whioh 
never terminated : 

How the Saltan Dines witn Hie Friend. 

About a fortnight after the Sultan came 
to visit the Khedive, and dine with him. No, 
I mistake ; he cat»e to dinner, but he dined 
alone. . . . When he arrived he was re- 
ceived by the Khedive and the Princes of his 
family. If the Sultan asked a question, of 
course he received an answer ; but if he merely 
made an observation, it was heard in silence, 
with profound reverence and low salaams. 
Those who entered his presence kept their 
eyes fixed on the ground, and their arms 
folded, lest by any inadvertence they should 
be betrayed into the indecorum of swinging 
them; he was conducted in state to the 
kiosk which had been fitted up for him, and 
there he dined. No one was present but his 
own attendants, and when he had finished his 
repast, the magnificent gold service, then used 
for the first time, was packed up and sent to 
his palace as a present. 

I should like to quote Miss Chennells's 
capital description of the dancing and 
howling dervishes, and the episode in 
which the Arab boy said the donkey's 
name was 4 Yankee Doodle, in English 
Laila Rookh,' but in my limited space 

* Beoolleotions of an Krrptiau Princeae. Br her 
English GoYemeM (Miss E. Chennellij. Bein* a Record 
of Fire Year*' Residence at the Court of Ismail Pasha, 
KhedtTs. F«w Edition. (Win. Blsokwood and 8 >ns. 

7s,6d.} 



I feel I must confine myself to fresh 
fields, such as 

The Harem Boxes at the •penu 

The play was Aida. which had been com- 
posed byVerdi expressly for the Cairo Opera. 
. . . The harem boxes were a novelty to be 
seen in no other country. The principal one 
was next to the stage, on the grand tier, and 
opposite to the Viceroy's. Four ■mailer onei 
adjoined it. The whole front of these boxes 
was ' covered with a fine network of iron, 
painted white, and covered with flowers, in 
gold. It had the effect of lacework, but it 
was all iron, and the elaborate pattern of the 
flowers niade it more difficult to distinguish 
any person or thing within the boxes so 
covered. The harem entrance is through a 
small garden, .guarded by sentinels, and 
through which no person is allowed to pass. 
Once in the building, there is a separate door 
and staircase leading to these boxes which 
communicate with no other part of the house. 
Tou can see very fairly in them, though of 
course the wire prevents your ever leaning 
forward, as is sometimes necessary when sit- 
ting ij. a side box. 

There are a tew bonnes bouches, such 
as the language of Ghirghis, a Coptic 
gentleman, who spoke English very 
well, but in translating always pre- 
served the Arabic idiom : 

A Wedding Invitation. 

The nightingales of pleasure warbled in 
the gardens of enjoyment, and the suns of 
merriment shone on the forehead of time 
with safety. I request of your renowned help 
to honour me on Sunday nest, the 8th of 
Atour, 1690. at ten o'clock, hoping that en- 
joyment will have a turn to you. 

They have some qneer customs in the 
harem. When one of the Third Prin- 
cess's French maids was mamed, she 
received presents from her mistress and the 
other Princesses, such as might be given to a 
lady of rank in England— brooches, ear-rings, 
bracelets, all set with diamonds— watch, 
shawls, money ; and, to crown all, she con- 
tinued in the service, going to her mistress 
whenever she was sent for, so that she gained 
much by her marriage and lost nothing. 

One of the most interesting passages 
in the book describes 

Tsse Betretsud of Tewllk Pasfta. 

No ceremony, either religious or civil, is 
performed in presence of both the contract- 
ing parties. A large party of relations and 
friends on both sides are assembled in the 
house of the parents of the bride. The gentle- 
men are in the $elatnUk, the ladies In the 
harem. The bridegroom signs the contract 
in presence of witnesses, and two or three of 
the most influential persons (generally rela- 
tives) go into the harem to obtain from the 
bride's own lips authority to sign the contract 
in her name. These gentlemen are preceded 
by a couple of eunuchs crying 'indoor,' 
which signifies 'Get out of the way; attend 
to Mahometan customs/ and all women 
hide themselves as the gentlemen approach. 
The bride is in an inner room, surrounded by 
her nearest relations and friends ; the door is 
ajar, but a thick curtain is drawn before it 
The gentlemen stop outside, and one of them 
asks the important question, ' N„ Wilt thou 
have this man to be thy wedded husband?' 
There is a dead silence, for, willing or unwill- 
ing, it is not etiquette for the lady to be so 
easily won. After a pause the question is 
repeated, and again there is no response. 

Now I have been told that if there is no 
reply to the third time of asking, there is an 
end of the business, and the parties all go 
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home again without any marriage taking 
place. I don't suppose this often occurs, but 
there is a long pause between the second and 
third times of asking, to giro time for the 
ladies to work on the bride, and induce her to 
pronounce the equivalent to ' I will.' At last 
it is said, and then the gentlemen go back to 
the ulamlik, and the contract is signed. In 
the weddings I am about to describe a royal 
salute in each case announced the accomplish- 
ment of the signature. 

With this I must take my leave of 
a book which has so much to interest 
persons already familiar with Turkey 
and Egypt, though hardly likely to 
claim much attention from the general 
public Douglas Bladen. 



MARLBURIANA* 



The part that public schools played in 
the educational life of England fifty 
years ago bears no comparison to the 
part they play now. Some of the 
greater public schools were slowly 
ripening for reform. The era of the 
grammar school was not yet over. No 
one could fully foresee the changes that 
in this, as in other matters, would be 
brought about by railways, yet it was 
the rain of an old coaching inn by the 
Great Western Bail way that settled in 
what locality should be tried the bold 
and important experiment, of which the 
outcome is described, very adequately 
and very enthusiastically, in A Mistory 
of Marlborough College during Fifty 
Years, from its Foundation to the Present 
Time. 

The Castle Inn at Marlborough had 
been a manor house of the Seymour 
family. The story of its early grandeur, 
and, indeed, the history of Marlborough 
and its neighbourhood, and the inhabi- 
tants from the time of the Iberians 
onwards, are sketched in this volume, 
bat for present purposes we need not 
go back beyond the years 1842-3. Then 
a committee in search of a convenient 
place in which to establish a cheap 
school for the sons of clergymen found 
it in the hostelry of which the lease 
was running out, and of which the 
prospects looked black. They secured 
a lease of the premises, altered them, 
and in August, 1843, the school, com- 
posed of two hundred boys of all 
ages up to sixteen, assembled for the 
first time. 

A Memorable Day. 

It is a common tradition in Marlborough 
circles that dire confusion reigned on this 
never-to-be-forgotten day, as well it might. 



* A History of Marlborough College during Fifty 
Taus. from its Foundation to the Present Time. By 
*. O. Bradlej, A. C. Champnejs, and J. W. Bainea. 
with numerous Illustrations, chiefly from Drawings 
bjOMMsjrfbitrians. (John Murray. 7s. 6d ) 

The Early Days of Marlborough Collate : or. Pablio 
Sebool Life between Forty and Fifty Years Ago. To 
wMch is sdded A Glimpse of Old Haileybnry. Patna 
Daring the Mutiny, a Sketch of the Natural History 
of the BWtana, and Life in an Oxford Tillage. By 
Sdward Lookwood, Indian Ciril Seryioe (Setlred). 
Author of 'The Natural History of Monghyr" 
gaftta, ^ Marshall, and Co., Limited, London; 
hmsrand 80ns, Kensington. 10s. ad.) 



The two hundred pairs of boots, emerging 
out of chaos that first morning, have been 
the subject of many a merry jest on the part 
of the sons of Marlborough's less dramatic 
and more luxurious days. As a matter of 
fact, the evidence of the owners of the said 
boots, so far as we bare been able to collect 
it, somewhat falsifies these humorous pic- 
tures of the remote past in which we com- 
placent moderns have so often indulged. One 
well-known divine, for instance, whose com- 
paratively advanced years and attainments 
caused his selection as one of the first four 
prefects, has very strong recollections of sur- 
prise at the lack of confusion which actually 
did prevail at this first gathering. Whether 
the two hundred pairs of boots were or were 
not cleaned is a question upon which none of 
those who have so kindly taxed their memories 
on behalf of this modest chronicle will 
commit themselves. Otherwise this unique 
occasion seems to have been met with spirit 
and success. Supper and bed, at any rate, 
awaited each arrival ; and the bed first occu- 
pied seems to have remained permanently in 
the possession of the original proprietor. 
Several members of the Council were upon 
the spot that day, and are vividly recalled as 
assisting with great activity in the disposal 
of the new-comers, and taking a part that one 
does not nowadays associate with the august 
body to which they belonged. 

The founders of Marlborough were 
inspired with a great idea. They wished 
the school to undertake both teaching 
and maintenance, and so to intercept 
the profits that go into the pocket of 
the boarding-house master. They made 
a double mistake. They under-estima- 
ted the cost of maintenance and instruc- 
tion. They did not realise that the 
profits of a boarding-house were the 
prizes of the teaching profession, and 
served to attract the best teachers. 
Fortunately, the need the school met 
was a real one, though the original 
scheme had to undergo modifications. 
Its cause inspired enthusiasm, and when 
the crisis came, in 1854, masters, 
parents, and creditors combined to save 
the institution from bankruptcy. The 
success of Marlborough, in brief, is due 
to the hearty co-operation of all con- 
cerned in its welfare, and to the firm- 
ness with which unsympathetic bond- 
holders were brought to see that it was 
better for a time to take a lower rate 
of interest than they had bargained for 
than to wreck their security. Es- 
pecially fortunate was Marlborough 
at that time in its headmaster, 
Mr. Cotton, afterwards Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. His heart was in his work, and 
he collected round him a band of 
assistant masters, equally zealous, 
equally prepared to make sacrifices for 
the welfare of the school Their 

{raises and those of Cotton's successor, 
)r. Bradley, and other great Marl- 
borough masters, are deservedly writ 
large in this volume. 

When the school first started the task 
before the authorities was indescribably 
hard. A school of two hundred boys, even 
as a 'going concern' with established 
traditions, is hard enough to manage. 
In this oase everything was new. The 
boys and masters were strangers to one 



another. Chaos had to be reduced to 
order, and rough methods were adopted. 
It is easy to find fault with those who 
adopted them, but the difficulties 
of the position must be recognised, 
difficulties that were rendered almost 
insuperable by the omission of the 
founders to make any adequate pro- 
vision for the boys' amusements. Their 
mistake has been rectified, and we are 
bound to say we have been a little 
amused at the great fulness with which, 
in the present volume, that side of 
Marlborough life has been treated. To 
revert, however, to early days and 
difficulties, it is only fair to the first 
head-master to quote the verdict passed 
on his career : 

A Hard Task. 
During the first half-year of 1862 Mr. Wil- 
kinson sent in his resignation. No head- 
master had ever had a harder, none perhaps 
on such a scale so hard, a task as he was set 
to do. The difficulties of discipline alone 
were tremendous, while the burden of 
scanty funds and financial stress made the 
administration still more difficult. Mr. 
Wilkinson was a scholar, a gentleman, and a 
schoolmaster of the old type. An Arnold 
might have civilised, or some Academic 
Cromwell subdued, the Marlborough of 1848 
to 1862 ; but Mr. Wilkinson professed to be 
neither one nor the other. Boys did not 
know their masters in those days as in these ; 
but all who were brought in close contact 
with Mr. Wilkinson both liked and respected 
him. And a feeling of sympathy for him in 
the misfortunes which marked the last years of 
his reign was generally evinced when he 
retired to the quiet Wiltshire parsonage of 
Market Lavington, and to the congenial life 
and work of a country clergyman. 

Of the inner life of the school while 
this luckless man was attempting to 
preside over its destinies a graphic 
picture is drawn by one of the original 
two hundred boys, Mr. Edward Lock- 
wood, now a retired Indian civilian. 
Master Lockwood was badly thrashed 
and badly taught, and he protests 
earnestly against the system under 
which he suffered. On the other hand, 
all his recollections of school are not 
gloomy. He bird's-nested and caught 
trout and rabbits, and, in fact, seems to 
have been rather a merry little pickle 
in his way. Of his book, the full title 
of which is given below, not the least 
interesting section is headed 'Patna 
During the Mutiny.' On arriving in 
India he was. sent off to Patna, and it 
was shortly after his arrival that Mr. 
William Taylor, the Commissioner, 
adopted his historic vigorous policy. 
Mr. Lockwood defends the precautions 
taken against the Wahabees, but points 
out that Taylor's attacks on those who 
disapproved of his policy were so bitter 
that they could not do him justice with- 
out stultifying themselves. The interest 
of this story, however, lies chiefly in the 
vivid picture it gives of the quiet self- 
possession of the English during the 
Mutiny. Taking the book as a whole, 
we may say that Mr. Lockwood writes 
pleasantly, has some good stories and 
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any amount of natural history at bis 
fingers' end. The 'Life in an Oxford- 
shire Village,' promised on the title- 
page, we have not been able to identify 
in the body of the book ; but Mr. Lock- 
wood is decidedly discursive, and there 
is a good deal about village life intro- 
duced in*o his account of his younger 
days. 



LITTLE AND GOOD.* 

Ik studying the interesting list of books, 
Borne of which already exist, while 
others are preparing to be born, found 
at the back of many volumes issued by 
Messrs. Elkia Mathews and John Lane, 
we were struck by the frequent appear- 
ance of these words of deep significance : 
4 Transferred by the authors to the 
present publishers/ To the many 
young poets whose feet and fancies are 
set on the road to Parnassus, the way 
lies through Yigo-street, and if there 
be any examination of claims at the 
foot of that sacred hill, it is allowable 
to think that the imprint of Messrs. 
Elkin Mathews and John Lane will help 
to mollify the immortals. So long as a 
firm of publishers can be discovered 
that regards excellence of output 
as of greater importance than 
the tinkle of the guinea, we may 
remain in joyful hope. It is not enough 
to embrace mediocrity in verse with a 
deliciously novel binding. The motive 
powers should be nothing but nobility 
of conception, or beautiful renderings 
of old materials. There is one great 
publishing house that, in the main, 
pursues incentives such as these, and 
we feel true pleasure in observing that 
a fine standard is regulating the supply 
in another direction. 

It appears that Mr. Eobinson Kay 
Leather's book, Verses, has made a 
double appeal to the public, for the 
remaining copies have been 'trans- 
ferred by the author to the present 
publishers.' That is the run of the 
legend. We can only express our 
hope that Mr. Leather will go on 
transferring, if this second attempt to 
win a hearing is not sufficiently success- 
ful. No revelation of the reason why 
this book made no greater stir in the 
early days of its birth comes to us after 
a careful perusal of its pages. Plenty 
- and apparent are the reasons why it 
should have won honourable recogni- 
tion; and not honourable only, but 
also profitable notice. Surely there 
are hundreds of readers who do 
not pine for Julia. Surely they be 
in abundant numbers who do not 
yearn to know the colour of Cla- 
rinda's hair. These details have, and 
properly enough, a public; but where 
are the lovers of clear phrases, stringent 

* Verses. By Robinson Kty Leather, (felkia 
Mathtwi and John Lane, 8s. net J 



thought, and original expression ? Let 
them stand forth and hearken unto Mr. 
Leather. He possesses the charms that 
pleasure them most Remarkably 
austere, prodigal of insight, something 
prophetic, he produces his effects with- 
out the aid of glow and music. He will 
not be loved as lyrical or (sanely) sensu- 
ous, but for the array of thoughts that 
are scattered broadcast through his 
poems. Mr. Leather often sets out his 
matter much as Stevenson does. Very 
cleverly constructed is 

Paternal Sympathy. 

Tom's toad was dead ; he put it in a card* 

board box, 
And buried it. His garden plot I passed, 
And saw him stand there weeping bitterly j 
So I, that could not weep for Tommy's toad, 
Bent down and kissed him on the eyes and 

mouth. 

The critic often instances details in 
proof of the author's delicate appre- 
hension of the poetic art, which, as a 
matter of fact, were never carefully 
touched by the writer. We may be 
wrong, but it appears to us that Mr. 
Leather deliberately broke up the first 
two lines of 'Paternal Sympathy' to 
give the ideas of death and burial. 
Tom's toad was dead ; surely conscious 
art dictated the break. He put it in a 
cardboard box, and buried it. All was 
not over when the toad died, and this 
is expressed by the use of the semi- 
colon; but when the creature was 
underground all was indeed at an end, 
and the finality of it was emphasized 
by the full-stop. This is clever and, we 
believe, considered artifice. Here follows 
a parable. Could a useful lesson be 
more simply presented P 

The Candle and the Gust. 

I set a candle on the sill, 

Before a casement wide ; 
The even flame burned steadily, 

Nor bent to either side. 

But soon among the silent trees 
The envious gust was heard. 

And with an eager pulse of life 
The candle flamed and flared. 

Had I shut out the cruel gust, 

Upon the darkening sill, 
With even flame all quietly 

That light were shining still. 

Mr. Leather has, of course, a few 
fads that he must needs air. He has a 
poem on flowers in prose, whioh is a 
failure. He has written several un- 
rhymed pieces, in which he is also 
niggardly in the matter of capitala 
Hundreds of people nave read ' Tears, 
idle tears/ without detesting the 
absence of rhyme, but then the Master 
bent him over the task. Mr. Leather 
does not know how to cheat us, but, in 
one instance, and in the second verse 
of it, he has halted not very far from 
success. 

Advice to a Boy. 

Boy, should you meet a pretty wenoh 
unseen, alone, at twilight hour, 
ask not her name; 



for on the crowded street at noon 
she ill could brook the glare and gaze, 
and Jack and Bill would call her plain} 
and it were nothing but a dream, 
and you would wake. * 

Ask no forget-me-not, nor name 
a trysting-place, for she will change! 

and you will change ; 
but if upon your memory 
no single detail you imprint, 
perchance will come into your mind 
her witchery, all unawares, 

at twilight hour. 

In taking leave of a notable little 
book it remains to say that our quota- 
tions are chosen to illustrate oar 
remarks, not as examples of the finest 
poems. There are many that we think 
lovelier. Buy, and read. 



NEW NOTELS & NEW EDITIONS* 



Robert Carroll is a story of the olden 
days, told with an effort to reproduce 
the style of speech prevalent at the 

f>eriod in which the scene is laid. The 
ast efforts of the Jacobites in favour 
of the Pretender and their disastrous 
defeat afford an historical groundwork 
for the tale, while the love of a 
Jacobite squire for a daughter of a 
house closely attached to the reigning 
dynasty supplies its romance. The 
author has treated a similar theme in 
an earlier novel, ' Mistress Beatrice 
Cope/ but it is touched with so simple 
and wholesome a pen that the reader 
does not regret its reappearance. 
The graceful loves of hero and 
heroine belong to the order of pastoral 
romance, and we watch with pleasure 
the dainty figures of the handsome 
sisters in their looped petticoats and 
flower-sewn satins trip lightly across 
the stage of the author's fancy, talking 
as they pass in the archaic speech 
of other days. The tale is unreal as a 
midsummer night's dream and as grace- 
ful withal — a pastime in which the 
rumours of war sound faint, and the 
suffering of the actors seems unsub- 
stantial ; yet the tale has sufficient 
coherence to retain our attention to the 
end, and no more pure and graceful 
idyll could be wished for a young girl's 
reading. The affection of beautiful 
Dorothea for her ^renegade brother is 
the prettiest incident in a story that, 
within the limits in which the author 
has chosen to work, fulfils all the 
requirements of light and agreeable 
fiction. _ 

• Robert Carroll. By M. £. Le Clerc In Two 
Volt. 21s. _ 

Kingsmead. By Henry F. BuH#r. In Three Vols. 
81s. 6d. 

(Hurst sad Blaoiett.) 

Claud Brenn&n. By John Ferrers. (Irrowsmita 
and Co. 3*. 6d.) 

The Heir Presumptire, and The Heir ApT*raot. 
By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of • For Lore and Lift, *>• 
(Maomillan and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. (Sanpsoa 
Low, Marsten, and Co. St. 6d.) 

White Heather. By William Black. Kew tnd 
BeritedldiUon. (Sampson Loir and Co. feftL) 
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Mr. Henry F. Boiler has a story to 
tell in Kingstnead, and he tells it in a 
plain downright sort of fashion. The 
most, interesting feature in the plot is 
the "attachment of a nice girl to her 
cousin, 4 who is a decidedly black sheep. 
Fortunately, he is unmasked in time. 
Every here and there in Kingsmead may 
be found little touches which prove Mr. 
Boiler to be a pretty keen observer of 
human nature. Excellent, for instance, 
in the mouth of the speaker, is the 
opinion to which Sir Arthur Eaynes — 
who, *in being Sir Arthur Eaynes con- 
ridered that he had fulfilled the object 
of his existence ' — gravely gives utter- 
ance: 'Men of a certain rank should 
be able legally to marry more than one 
wife, should the first prove childless.' 
There is much also that appeals to us 
in the description of Admiral Dretharn: 
'retired from active service and em- 
ployed ... in ploughing his fields 
instead of the ocean . . . assisted by a 
bailiff . . . chosen for the position, first, 
because he had been born on the place, 
and, secondly, because he had faithfully 
served the family in two generations, 
first as footman and afterwards as 
butler.' Very neat and very lifelike is 
the portrait of an Admiral turned agri- 
culturist, of which this passage forms 
part. 

Claud Brennan does not afford us 
quite the sensational food that we are 
accustomed to anticipate from a volume 
of the Arrowsmith Library. It affords 
us something better. In the form of a 
biography, it leads us into the society 
of refined and interesting people, who 
talk well on many subjects, and whose 
doings, though not very remarkable in 
themselves, are yet told with an air of 
simple reality that invests the tale with 
tbe distinction that surrounds a sym- 
pathetic record of fact. In a prologue 
that professes to explain the purpose 
of the book, the author tells us 
that the production is 'the attempt 
of a writer totally inexperienced 
in authorship to record the history 
of a solitary but most important 
episode in the life of his dead friend.' 
'Claud Brennan, 1 he goes on to say, 
'has been very much misunderstood. 
On the one hand, he has received ful- 
some and unnecessary flattery ; on the 
other, much undeserved censure. The 
man's life was an enigma, the key to 
which is to be found only in the know- 
ledge of one circdmstanoe.' This epi- 
sode he proceeds to relate in a simple, 
unaffected manner, and Dr. Brennan is 
a sufficiently interesting character to 
warrant the pains taken to explain his 
proclivities. The author, however, 
hardly justifies the strong statements 
he makes in his introduction about his 
hero's personality. Gland is interesting, 
but he scarcely appears to the reader as 
'a voice in the desert/ whose ' person- 
ality is lost in the profundity of the 



ideas to which he has given birth.' 
These profound ideas do not appear in 
the biography, but it is nevertheless a 
study of a nature deep and serious 
enough to attract the reader's attentive 
sympathy. 

A new edition in one volume has been 
published of The Heir Presumptive and 
the Heir Apparent, a novel in which 
Mrs. Oliphanthas succeeded in drawing 
one of the most cold-blooded female 
villains with whom we ever became 
acquainted. And the worst of it is not 
merely that Mrs. JohnParke is plausible, 
and in outward appearance eminently 
respectable, but that the root of her 
malignity is the perversion of an instinct 
equally natural and laudable. In her 
devotion to her children's interests, she 
can see but one future for them. Her 
family must inherit the honours and the 
wealth of Lord Frogmore, her husband's 
step-brother. The story of the old 
peer's marriage and death, of the 
insanity of his young wife, and the 
perilous childhood of their son, is told 
by Mrs. Oliphant with much force and 
pathos, but it is the misfortune of the 

Slot that the villainy of the villain 
raws one's attention away from the 
good qualities of the better characters. 
Regarded as a study of the perversion 
of a natural instinct, The Heir Pre- 
sumptive and the Heir Apparent is very 
forcible. 

There must be few novel-readers who 
will not welcome Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Mars ton, and Oa's new half-crown edi- 
tion of Lorna Doone, with which their 
re-publication of Mr. Blackmore's works 
appropriately begins. The frontispiece 
is a good photogravure of the author, 
whose genial face might almost serve 
for ' Mr. John Bidd, yeoman and church- 
warden/ himself. In size and binding 
this edition is uniform with the re-issues 
of William Black and Thomas Hardy, 
published by the same firm, and the 
fact that it is the thirty-eighth edition 
of Mr. Blackmore's masterpiece illus- 
trates the ups and downs of a book's 
career. It actually brought a heavy 
loss when it was first published, in 
1869, in three volumes ; and it was 
not till a one-volume edition was pub- 
lished that the tide began to turn. 
In 1882 the twentieth edition ap- 
peared, and that number is now nearly 
doubled. 

An up-to-date Chicago girl, a smart 
young gamekeeper who is a bit of a 

Soet, the charming daughter of a parish 
octor, and a scheming Glasgow widow 
make sport for us in White Heather, 
the new volume in the re-issue of Mr. 
Black's novels. The scene is laid 
chiefly in the extreme north of Scotland, 
and a good deal of salmon-fishing is 
introduced. The story is one of the 
best and freshest of Mr. Black's later 
productions. 



BOOKS ON SCIENCE * 

It is a happy peculiarity of the volumes of 
the 'International Science Series' that, 
while they provide for the scientific stu- 
dent storehouses of accurate and well- 
arranged facts, they also, by presen t in g 
these facts in an attractive and readable 
form, emtice ever-increasing numbers of the 
general reading public, as shown by the 
library returns, to improve their acquaint- 
ance with the secrets of nature. 

To say that in his History of Crustacea 
Mr. Stebbing has well carried out the funda- 
mental idea of the series, is very faintly to 
convey the appreciation we cannot but feel 
of the very able manner in which he has 
combined minute detail with a wealth of 
instructive anecdote and illustration. This 
happy faculty will undoubtedly lure on 
many of those who hitherto have been only 
^astronomically interested in the tasty in- 
teriors of our better known Crustacea, to 
extend their attention not only to these, 
but also to the wonderful and complicated 
exoskeleton by which the soft parts are 
protected. The large distribution of this 
group of animals, ranging from those 
species which inhabit the greatest depths 
of the Atlantic, to the lobsters and crabs of 
our shallow estuaries, the shrimps and sand* 
hoppers of our shores, the cray-fish of our 
fresh water streams down to the wood-lice 
of our gardens, renders a study of the 
Crustacea one from which no one need feel 
himself debarred bv expense or lack of 
material ready to his hand; while for the 
interest and variety of their life-history and 
habits, and the healthy surroundings 
among which they must oe studied, the 
crab and his cousins yield to none. 

The utility and attractiveness of this 
book are much enhanced by the numerous 
and careful drawings. A great deal of the 
value of a ma^"^ of this kind depends on 
the care with which the author selects his 
illustrations, so that the distinguishing 
features which characterise each sub- divi- 
sion of the class mav at once strike the eye 
of the student, this being the first step 
towards an mteUigent appreciation of the 
principles of classification. 

We must further congratulate the author 
on his happy choice of head-lines, which 
almost equally with the illustrations seize 
upon the imagination of the most casual 
hook-skimmer, and lead him to explore the 
mine of information of which they form 
the superficial stratum. We recommend all 
who can procure Mr. Stebbing's guidance 
to do so, and with his introduction add to 
their visiting acquaintance the ancient and 
noble order of Crustacea, 

Beginners in Chemistry will not go wrong 
in choosing Professor BarfFs little book as 
their introduction to the subject. The fun- 
damental facts are clearly put, and, for 
some tin e, the student's attention to them 
is not districted by too early an acquaint- 
ance with symbols. Each chanter has same 
useful questions appended to it. 

• A History of Cruttnoeo, Br Iter. Thomas 
B B. Stebbin*. M.A. • International Science Seriet* 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Co. 6m.) 

Cbemtatry. By P. 8. Barff, VUA. BmriM* bj 
Ttmpte Orme. (0. Newman* and Co* 4*J 
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MB. BRIERLEY'S ESSAYS.* 



Mb. BBIEBLEY'S reputation as a critic of 
life and literature, already considerable, 
will certainly be increased by this admirable 
volume of essays. The thought is fresh, 
strong, and stimulating. The stores of 
knowledge on which the writer draws are 
large, but he is careful to give us results, 
not processes ; it is the structure that we 
see, not the foundations — a principle 
which too many essayists are apt to forget. 
It must have been some remnant 
of ancient superstition, such as still 
survives in Italy and in Spain, that sug- 
gested the title of the book. Parents in 
those lands who fear ' the evil eye ' 
for their children give them some disparag- 
ing name, and jealously refrain from any 
reference to their graces or virtues. Fol- 
lowing their example, Mr. Brieiiey suggests 
that his work is the output of a Philistine, 
and is to be judged according to the 
standard, not of Athens, but of Gaza. 
Those who know Mr. Brierley's character- 
istic tone and temper will require no 
assurance that such a caution is needless, 
and that the author has little to fear when 
tested by the most rigid canons of orthodox 
culture. But others may be warned at 
once that in these pages they will seek 
in vain for the e$prU borne, the prejudice 
and the passion that in many minds 
are associated with Philistia and its 
denizens. 

At one point, however, the contrast 
between Mr. Brierley and the ordinary type 
of our critics is distinct. He has not only 
principles,but convictions. The stream of ten- 
dency in oar days runs in the other direction. 
In literature a craze is more profitable than 
a conscience. Positive convictions are apt to 
be troublesome, dangerous, even expensive. 
They are the first extravagance in which a 
prudent man retrenches. For the critic, as he 
knows too well, the best thing is to be born 
.without any convictions at all ; the next best 
thing — 'the second boat,' as the Greeks 
• called it — is to lose any convictions you may 
have as quickly as possible. It is here that 
Mr. Brierley lays himself open to attack. 
He believes ; and believes in Christianity, 
not as a creed outworn, but as a force and 
, a power now working in the world for the 
destruction of evil, and the regeneration of 
human society. 'Mr. Brierley is amply 
justified in saying that he does not 'dog- 

\ •rrorn Philisthv Essays on Charon an 1 World bj 
J. Brierkj, B. a* (James Clacks and Co. 8s. SX> 



matioally obtrude ' his faith ; but his faith 
is always there, and to its presence the book 
owes its unity as well as its strength. We 
say ' its unity ' advisedly, for the diversity 
of the subjects with which these essays 
deal, ranging from Athens to-Ars, from 
Lucian to Spurgeon, Augustine to Voltaire, 
and from Rabelais to Bunyan, linking our 
own times with the Middle Ages, and 
taking us far back into the ancient world, to 
say nothing of the varied aspects of life and 
conduct which are brought under discus- 
sion, may easily blind the reader to the fact 
that the book possesses a true organic 
unity derived from individuality and from 
purpose. Without attempting to follow 
the author through even a portion of his 
pilgrimage, we may very briefly draw atten- 
tion to one or two of the main principles to 
which he persistently recurs. 

In the first place he regards progress as 
the essential law of life. We cannot stand 
still without peril to our well-being. We 
cannot revert to the past. Time cannot 
run back, even to fetch the age of gold. It 
is from this standpoint that he criticises 
that Hellenic civilisation to which some 
modern leaders are so anxious to restore 
us. By searching analysis he shows that 
return would involve not gain, but loss. 
Slavery, the degradation of woman, the 
lack of humanity, the unfettered tyranny 
of the strong over the weak, are elements 
in the picture from which the fanatical 
worshippers of antiquity studiously avert 
their eyes. What was excellent for that 
age would have little excellence for ours. 
The same principle applies to individuals. 
In a striking essay upon ' The Dangerous 
Years of Life/ which has already attracted 
attention in many quarters, Mr. Brierley 
points out that the period in which many 
men make shipwreck is the time, not of 
youth, but of middle life, when the re- 
straints and the timidities of earlier years 
are removed or lose their force. Advance 
is the only condition under which moral 
security can be ours. 

With this fact in mind, we may modify 
our premature judgment upon persons and 
events. Lucian, Rabelais, Voltaire, great 
destructive forces in the intellectual and 
.moral universe, will be regarded from a new 
point of view. Their work began in destruo 
tion, but did not end there. They prepared 
the way for a new generation in mind and 
morals ; they cleared the ground tjiat others 
might rebuild, but upon a nobler and 
ampler plan. Theological change, therefore, 
has no terrors for Mr. Brierley. He does 
not seek it, but he will not evade it, even 
were evasion possible. He recognises that 
theology has its revolutions — its necessary, 
inevitable revolutions— no less than society. 
The ' heap of letters ' placed by God in man's 
hand— if we may borrow Matthew Arnold's 
famous simile — is changed and combined in 
all ways ; something is made, but we, though 
old, have to begin again* ' since we have not 



yet found the word God would.' In the 
kingdoms of creed, as in the kingdoms of 
the sword, the same law prevails — 
And empire after empire, at their height 
Of sway, have felt this boding sense com* 
on; 

Have felt their huge frames not constructed 
right, 

And droopsd, and slowly died upon their 
throne. 

Conduct, however, abides. The voice of 
duty is not still, nor has it incurred the 
confusion of Babel. If a man will work 
out his faith in deed, he shall know the 
doctrine, whether it be of God. To know 
the right, and to fail to do it— that is the 
one road that leads to utter and irremedi- 
able ruin. This great truth, so familiar 
yet so fresh in enduring vitality, Mr. 
Brierley presses home in one essay after 
another with untiring force. The pew, if 
we may say so, turns into the pulpit But 
if Mr. Brierley shows that he has not for 
gotten how to preach, he has certainly 
learned not to sermonise : ' And 0,' as the 
poet has said, ' the difference to me ! ' 

To discuss details is impossible, but just 
a word in passing. Lucian is not quite bo 
strenuous and earnest in his teaching as Mr. 
Brierley's essay suggests. A man may speak 
the truth in jesting ; but it does not follow 
that because he jests he therefore speaki 
the truth. Lucian deviates into seriousness 
at times, but that is not bis normal mood, 
Flaubert's 1 Salammbo ' is quoted as a type 
of Realism. With the line of criticism 
adopted we are in entire sympathy, 
but the illustration is not a happy 
one. In spite of Flaubert's research 
and study, historical experts would assert 
that the Carthage of the novelist is to a 
large extent a work of imagination. Flau- 
bert's most famous work would have served 
better as a type. As regards athletic exer- 
cises, our author is not quite fair to France 
and Germany. If they have few games, 
their young men are trained in the gym- 
nasium and in the army, under the com- 
pulsory system, with a uniformity unknown 
among ourselves. And at the present 
moment a love of exercise, in our sense of 
the word, is steadily developing among 
both nations. But these are trivial details 
which in no way affect our estimate of the 
force and value of the book. 

A. W. W. Dals 



A COBBB8POHDBWT writes : 'In reference 
to your query : - What is the smallest edi; 
tion of a book that has ever appeared!' 
does not the ten guinea edition of " Fashions 
and Fancies of our Grandfathers," printed 
on brown paper, and limited to three copies, 
deserve a notice P Mr. Tuer explains his 
reason in the introduction to the work. 
wanted a copy for himself, the British 
Museum authorities would be content witn 
only the most expensive edition, so ne 
printed one for them, and the third is for 
any one who cases to pay the price.' 
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A fkw days before leaving New York, Mr. 
Walter Besant climbed to The Critic' a 
temporary quarters on the top floor of the 
SoriDner building in Broadway, to answer 
orally a letter from the editors. 4 His 
brightness, amiability, and heartiness of 
manner were just what one would expect in 
the humanitarian author of " All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men," 'writes ' The Lounger/ 
at the same time congratulating himself on 
his good fortune in being present at the 
interview. Mr. Besant had been delighted 
by his trip through New England and b y 
his experiences in the West ' No one can 
claim to know America till he has seen 
Chicago,' he exclaimed. Boston Common 
and the surrounding houses reminded him 
of a cathedral close, in Our Old Home. On 
the whole he had seen America through 
eyes unbiassed by prejudice, and glasses 
rose coloured rather than cerulean in hue. 
'The Lounger ' states that Mr. Besant's 
last night in New York was devoted to 
' slumming ' with a city missionary; but 
adds that the report put out by The St. 
James'* Budget that he was studying the 
American girl for purposes of fiction, and 
had gone to Chicago for the purpose, is all 
nonsense. Mr. Besant came home on the 
8ertfia. 

The Poems of Sidney Lanier, edited by 
his wife, with a memorial by William Haves 
Ward, and an excellent portrait of ihe 
poet, are republished in a handsome volume 
by Messrs. Gay and Bird. A useful feature 
of this edition is the insertion after the title 
of each poem in the ' Table of Contents ' of 
a reference to the periodical in which it first 
appeared. The story of Sidney Lanier's 
life is the melancholy one of continued 
struggle with poverty and disease, which 
ended as such struggles usually end. 
Born in February, 1842, he was barely 
nineteen when he enlisted in the Con- 
federate army, and served the cause 
for four years. He became a prisoner and, 
after five months' captivity in Point Lookout 
prison, was exchanged near the close of the 
war. He reached home in March, 1865, 
with his strength utterly exhausted, and a 
few weeks later developed symptoms of 
mng trouble. In 1867 he married, and sup- 
ported existence as a schoolmaster. The 
struggle with consumption fairly began in 
1872, and continued for nine or ten years. 
How productive those years were of poetry 
of the finest order this volume will show. 
We shall recur to it in our reviewing 
columns. 

While Oxford has been giving to the 
world the first really great English Diction- 
ary, Oxford men have also taken a large 
share in the preparation of the great 
Hebrew Lexicon which has been under the 
general editorship of Professor Paul Haupt, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, at Balti- 
more. Professors Briggs and Francis 
Brown have done much of the work in Ox- 
ford during recent years in collaboration 
with Professor Driver, and amongst other 
helpers are Professor Cheyne, the Rev. G. 
A Cooke, and Mr. H. A. White. London 
has been represented by Messrs. Abrahams, 
Ball, Bennett, Bussef Martineau, and C. 
G. Montefiore ; Aberdeen by Professor Geo. 
A Smith i and Cambridge by Mr. H. E. 



Byle. A German edition is being published 
by J. C. Hinrichs'sche, of Leipsig. 

The New York Critic remarks that Mr. 
Barrie's novels have no ' petticoat interest,' 
and is 'astonished that they do not lack 
readers on that account.' ISurely it must 
have taken a very persistent printer's devil 
to drive the charming Babbie out of the 
writer's memory. None of Mr. Barrie's 
characters — not even Lang Tammas himself 
— is so carefully and skilfully drawn. 

Those of our readers who are interested 
in that remarkable person, Thomas Lake 
Harris, who is chiefly known in English 
literary circles through his connection with 
Lawrence Oliphant and his family, may be 
glad to learn that a book on ' The Brotherhood 
of the New Life and Thomas Lake Harris,' 
in which, it is said, considerable light is 
thrown upon the ' Oliphant Mystery/ has 
been written by Mr. Richard McCully, who 
claims to have been intimately connected 
with some members of the Brotherhood for 
over twenty years. Mr. John Thomson, of 
Glasgow, will publish it. 

Mr. John James Piatt, of whom we 
recently gave some account, and who is at 
present American Consul at Dublin, is 
about publishing, through Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., a new volume en- 
titled ' Little New- World Idyls and Other 
Poems.' 

Professor P. A. Smitt, of the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Science, has thoroughly 
revised and completed a previously un- 
finished work entitled, 'A History of Scan- 
dinavian Fishes,' which was first issued in 
1836. A second edition in two parts will 
shortly be published, containing many text 
illustrations and coloured plates painted 
from living specimens, engraved on stone 
by Wilhelm von Wright. The great ma- 
jority of the fishes of Europe as well as of 
the Arctic piscine species will be represented 
in the work. The new edition will be about 
four times as comprehensive as the former 
one, and will be published in London as 
well as iu Sweden. 



Mr. William Black's interesting novel, 
'The Handsome Humes,' now appearing 
serially in Harper's Magazine, will be pub- 
lished in three volumes by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. in the autumn. A 
new novel, entitled 'Aaron the Jew,' by 
Mr. B. L. Farjeon is promised about the 
same time by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. 
Mrs. Oliphant has completed a new story 
entitled ' A House in Bloomsbury,' which 
will first of all run through the pages of 
The Young Woman, commencing with the 
October number. 



Messrs. Hutchinson announce a third 
edition of Annie S. Swan's new story 
• Homespun.' There has been a large run 
on the book, twenty thousand copies having 
been sold within a month of publication. 

On Wednesday last (the 9th) the ter- 
centenary of Izaak Walton's birth at 
Stafford was celebrated in London and 
elsewhere. An account of the celebration 
will appear in an 'Izaak Walton Tercen- 
tenary Number' of The Fishing Gazette 
next Saturday, containing illustrations and 
articles of a Waltonian character. This 



popular anglers* paper is edited by Mr. B. B. 
Marston, himself an enthusiastic angler, 
also editor of the hundredth edition of 
Walton's ' Compleat Angler.' 

Mr. Murray will bring out in book form in 
the autumn the lectures delivered by Pro- 
fessor William Knight on ' The Christian 
Ethic' at Salisbury and elsewhere. The 
volume is issued as a partial answer to the 
question, ' What are the distinctive features 
of the Christian Ethic, as distinguished 
from the other moral systems of the 
world P' 

A new work of travel in the East by 
Mr. John Brinton, entitled 'A Tour in 
Palestine and Syria," with maps and 
numerous illustrations, is promised this 
month by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 

An account of the life and works of Mr. 
Holman Hunt by Canon Farrar will be The 
Art Annual for 1894, continuing the series 
published by Messrs. Virtue and Co., Ltd., 
which comprises biographies of Sir John 
Millais, Meissonier, Mr. Hook, and other 
painters. In an early number of The Art 
Journal will appear a critical and descrip- 
tive essay upon the subject- sculptures of 
Woolner, with numerous photographic 
illustrations of the more remarkable 
examples of his genius and technical skill, 
dating from 1843 to the current year. 

Mr. George Musgrave's new verse trans* 
lation of 'The Inferno,' in the nine-line 
metre of Spenser, will not pass without 
critical attention from the many students 
of Dante. As a specimen of the verse we 
take the second stanza of Canto III., 
following the well-known line which Mr. 
Mus grave renders, ' All hope abandon ye 
who enter at this door ' : 

Seeing these words, of darkest charactry, 
Graved o'er an Entry-Gate: 'Master/ I 
cried, 

' This is a hard saying ! ' Whereupon he, 
Quick to perceive my faltering, replied : 
' Henceforth let all Distrust be laid aside, 

* All Cowardice be dead ; for recollect 
'We now are entering on that region wide 

' Where, as I told thee, thou should«t see 
the wreckt 

'And wretched folk who've lost The Good of 
the Intellect' 



Whether it be owing to the influence of 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy and the new 
Irish Society or not, at any rate Irish litera- 
ture is more to the fore than it has been for 
sometime. And none too soon, for there 
are many veins of Irish literature that have 
either been quite neglected or inadequately 
worked. The Rev. Denis O'Donoghue — 
surely the name is security for the patriotic 
care which is required for such work — has 
collated the 'Acta' and the 'Navigatio' 
of St. Brendan with the Irish life of the 
saint from the 'Book of Lismore,' and 
added the legends which have collected 
round his name, calling the result 4 Bren- 
daniana.' As St. Brendan is the patron 
of Mr. O'Donoghue's parish, the local 
notes and illustrations are very complete 
and reliable. Messrs. Browne and Nolan* 
of Dublin, are the publishers. 

' Christianity and Socialism ' is the title 
of the twenty-third Fernley lecture, which 
was delivered a fortnight ago in Cardiff by 
Bev. William Nicholas, M.A., D.D. The 
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lecturer argues that ^ though the present 
condition of society is unsatisfactory, it is 
not deteriorating; that there are many 
hopeful tendencies ; and that Socialism at 
any rate is an impossible cure. 



Messrs. Macmillan are the English pub- 
lishers of The Physical Review, a new half- 
crown journal of experimental and theore- 
tical physics, conducted by Messrs. Edward 
L. ificholls and Ernest Merritt. The 
headquarters of the journal are Cornell 
University, which, it will be remembered, 
was founded and endowed by the American 
financier of that name in 1868. 



The Engineering Review commenced a 
new series with its issue of July 20. Its 
chief editor is Mr. J. Stephen Jeans, late 
secretary to the Iron and Steel Institute, 
who prints in his first number some flat- 
tering testimonials and congratulations. 
His object is not so much to supply origi- 
nal articles as to present summaries of 
the more notable articles and papers in the 
regular technical journals and reviews of 
all countries. A feature is made of a series 
of illustrated papers on • Engineers of To- 
Day and Yesterday,' and a special illus- 
trated Chicago Exhibition supplement 
accompanies the issue of July 20. The pub- 
lishing offices are at 29, Great George-street, 
London, S.W., and the price is sixpence 
monthly. 

The University Extension World, of 
Chicago, contains a portrait and biographi- 
cal notice of Professor R. G. Moulton, who 
was so well-known at Cambridge before he 
crossed the Atlantic to take up the post of 
University Extension Professor of English 
Literature. 

In ( Manx Recollections * Miss Katherine 
A. Forrest raises an affectionate memorial 
to her friend Mrs. Eleanor Elliott. Mrs. 
Elliott was so favourably known for her 
kindly and thoughtful interest in many 
philanthropic movements that there must 
be many who will be glad to have this 
record of her life. 



Colonel Malleson, in his new life of Lord 
Clive in 'The Rulers of India' series, 
refers to Colonel Broome's ' History of the 
Bengal Army ' as a mine of wealth to a 
searcher into the details of Olive's services 
in Bengal. 



an important post, is, of course, a pauper. So 
we (it is ' Aurelia ' who writes) can't : we 
either ' steal from the world and leave not a 
card to say where we lie I mean whore we 
lie hid, in some quiet lodging, at a cheap sea 5 
side place ; or else we leave London, and lie — 
observe the pun — in a choapor way of living 
still. We simply prill down the blinds, give 
the cook, butler, and footman a holiday, and 
maintain existence in peace and happiness 
chiefly behind the blinds (with three maids), 
on high teas, cream cheese, and potted sar- 
dines. Believe me that half the world of 
London in these hard times who have talked 
all through the season of Switzerland, or the 
seaside, or their country friends, never dream 
of travelling farther abroad than to their own 
back drawing-rooms. 



Talking of queer ways of spending a 
summer holiday, was it not stated in 
evidence in a county court some little time 
ago that certain officials in the Civil Ser- 
vice, who were heavily pressed by their 
creditors, habitually took out their vacation 
in Hollo way Gaol ? 



Dr. Leitner has in the press a book 
entitled * Dardistan in 18U6, 1886, and 1893/ 
which will be a new and enlarged edition of 
' The Humza and Nagyr Handbook,' 
printed by the Government of India in 
1889. Among the appendices will be one 
on ' Anthropological Observation on Dards 
and Kafirs in Dr. Leitner's Service.' 



The ethics of journalism are greatly in 
need of a text-book. To a certain extent 
the Courts lay down rules that cannot be 
transgressed with impunity, but there is a 
fairly wide margin of debatable ground 
where no legal illumination is available. 
Thus, as a medical contemporary puts it, 
here is a question which London editors 
often have to face : 

Is ' copy ' whioh will sell the day's issue the 
paramount consideration, or is the well-being 
of the country, its institutions, and of all the 
classes in it ? 

"With regard to the particular matter in 
dispute, The Pall Mall Qateite's attacks on 
the London Hospital, which have roused 
Tlie Hospital to a white heat of passion, we 
do not feel called upon to express any 
decided opinion. But we may remark that 
the method adopted by The Poll Matt 
Gazette for obtaining its materials seems to 
us one that should not be taken as a model 
generally. 



which Messrs. Henry and Co. have in the 
press, will be issued in a limited edition to 
subscribers only. 



We have received from Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton ' The Bookman Directory of 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Authors in 
Great Britain and Ireland.' As it is issued 
at a shilling, it should be widely useful ; but 
it is, perhaps, unfortunate that so many of 
the authors have only their publisher's 
address given. 



The twenty-fourth volume of Messrs. 
A. H. Wheeler and Co.'s ' Indian Railway 
Library ' is by Mr. Brownlow Ff orde, and 
is called 4 That Little Owl.' It is a tale of 
' a lunatic, a loafer, and a lover/ 



The recent death of Professor Nettleship 
reminds one of the hope that the lectures 
given by his younger brother, Mr. R. L. 
Nettleship, at Balliol, might some day see 
the light. The difficulties in the way are 
certainly very great, for Mr. Nettleship 
prepared nothing for publication. In fact, 
the only materials are the defective and 
sometimes scarcely legible notes of his 
former pupils. The task of deciphering 
these is in the very competent hands of 
Professor Burnet, of St. Andrews, who is 
an i ion 8 in this way to repay some of the 
debt of which all former Balliol men are 
conscious. 



Mrs. Oliphant has completed a new novel 
entitled ' A House in Bloomsbury,' which 
will run through the new volume of The 
Young Woman, commencing with the 
October number. The serial story for 
The Young Man next year will be written 
by the Rev. Silas K. Hocking, and will 
be entitled ' Doctor Dick : a Story of the 
Cornish Mines.' 



' Mediaoval Music,' an historical sketch, 
by R. C. Hope, is announced as to be 
published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. The 
work will contain a history of early church 
music, with numerous illustrations. 



An historical work upon the invasion of 
Great Britain, by Mr. Preston Weir, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. J. Baker and 
Son. The author goes back to prehistoric 
man, picturing the first inhabitants of Great 
Britain, and working up to the Norman 
Invasion. 

The Yorkshire Weekly Post is following 
the example of some of its contemporaries 
in starting a weekly column on different 
branches of natural history, rural life and 
pastimes, the phenomena of bird life, Ac. 
The department will be in charge of Mr. 
G. W. Murdoch, of Fairfield, Kendal, the 
naturalist editor of the paper. 



Mrs. Wilfrid Meynell lives at a prettr 
house at Palace Court, Bayswater-roai 
The charm of its interior, says Tlie Woman's 
Herald, owes much to Eastern art, and it is 
easier to imagine oneself in Alexandria, in 
the home of Lady Butler, than in prosaic 
Bays water. Mrs. Meynell is sister to Lady 
Butler, better known as Miss Thompson, 
the painter of 'The Roll Call.'^ Mr. 
Wilfrid Meynell is proprietor and editor* 
TJie Weekly Register, a high-daas " * ~ ~ 
weekly, which formerly 
Cardinal Manning. H$ * 
Merry England. ' 



There was a further store, a vast mass of 
material that Colonel Broome had Bet 
apart for a second volume, which he 
intended to compile at 8hnla in the summer 
of 1870. But, alas, m the course of transit 
to that delightful resort, the box containing 
the materials was mysteriously spirited 
away, and has never been heard of since. 
How many have been the losses inflicted 
on literature by the carelessness of the 
' common carrier ' ! 



' London Behind the Blinds * is the sub- 
ject of the first of a series of * Letters of 
Silvia and Aurelia,' appearing in Black and 
White. The meaning of the first title is 
obvious to the initiated, but the following 
makes it clear to the meanest intellect : 

Of course the Luton-Peele9 can afford to 
leave town in this demonstrative manner of 
theirs in state cabs and omnibuses. Every 
one can't do the thing publicly and un- 
ashamed. Edward, being only an official with 



In the current Idler Mr. Jerome pro- 
pounds a question on the ethics of review- 
ing which, allowing for some amount of 
exaggeration and Mir. Jerome 8 charac- 
teristic manner of stating his case, may 
yet claim attention. ' I wish to know,' he says, 
' whether it is fair and honest that one re- 
viewer, who may possibly have a strong dis- 
like to some particular author, should be 
allowed to represent a number of different 
newspapers, and thus make it appear to 
the public that a book is condemned and 
contemned by six distinct organs of the 
Press, when, as a matter of fact, the whole 
half-dozen attacks are the work of one 
single individual.' Who is the erring 
critic, for surely there are not two who can 
command six different literary avenues for 
their opinions ? Can it be the hermit of 
St. Andrews ? 



The unabridged translation of the ' Penta- 
merone/ by the late Sir Richard Burton, 
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Messrs. Bliss, Sands, and Foster are a 
new firm of publishers dating from 15, 
Craven-street, Strand, and all the partners 
were for many years with Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. before the recent 
amalgamation with Mr. Triibner and Mr. 
George Redway. Mr. Bliss has been for 
two and a half years with Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
The new firm's first list of books will be 
ready in the autumn. 

It is not more than a couple of years ago 
that an enthusiastic Edinburgh student took 
the present writer to see Mr. James 
Stillie, who was, as a boy, in the employ- 
ment of Ballantine and Co., and who used 
to take the proofs to Scott before he was 
known to be the author of the Waverley 
novels. The old man seemed to take 
little interest in recent events, but when 
we spoke of the neglect of the old 
Scotch songs, and some of the once 
famous men he had known, all the old 
brightness and kindliness came back again. 
Mr. Stillie reached the great age of ninety, 
and now thelastliving link with Sir Walter 
is severed. 

The Rev. Thomas Davies has published 
a very candid little sketch cafled 'The 
Experiences of a Welsh Parson.' Mr. 
Davies says ' our business in Wales is not 
to teach the people Christianity, but to bring 
them back into the bosom of the Church ' ; 
and adds: * I also believe that, as Churchmen, 
we have a political mission in Wales. We 
"hold the fort "for the Tory party.' He 
has always ' striven to secure Churchmen 
and Conservatives as tenants ' ; but, alas ! 
even a Welsh country parson has his 
troubles. • Under the " Ballot Act " I am 
losing confidence in my men; but I have 
not scrupled to use means of ascer- 
taining how they vote.' And yet the authoi 
is surprised that 'they regarded me, and 
often pitied me, as a powerless, deluded 
fanatic' 



NOTES ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Rev. Sabinb Basing Gould, M.A., is 
both Rector and Lord of the Manor of Lew 
Trenchard, in Devonshire, of which county 
he is also a Justice of the Peace. His first 
book, * The Path of the Just,' was pub- 
lished in 1857, and in the following year he 
travelled and wrote •Iceland: its Scenes 
and Sagas.' * Post-Media3val Preachers,' a 
work on the great and eloquent preachers 
*ho rose up in the Roman Church imme- 
diately after the Bel ormattion, was issued in 
1865. Immediately after followed 4 Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages,' andf rom 1871 to 
1877 he was engaged in writing the 1 Lives 
of the Saints,' in fifteen volumes, only 
thirteen of which so far have been pub- 
lished. He has written about a dozen 
novels during recent years, including 
'Mehalah,' 'Mrs. Curgenwen,' and other 
well-known volumes. His latest work of 
fiction, as yet unpublished, will be entitled 
' The Queen of Love,' a tale of the Cheshire 
salt district. Last year ' The Tragedies of 
the Caesars ' was published in two volumes. 
Besides these works he has written various 
sermons, stories for the S.P.O.K., and other 
books of a religious tone, besides many 
hymns, among which may be mentioned 
'Onward, Christian Soldiers,' 'Now the 
Day is Over/ &c A collection of 350 old 



songs of Cornwall and Devon has 
recently been gathered by him and issued in 
a volume entitled 4 Folk Music of the West 
of England.' Some of the songs were last 
week rendered before the Queen at Osborne, 
and with which Her Majesty was delighted. 
Mr. Baring Gould is now at work upon a 
new book for the autumn season entitled 
' The Deserts of Central Prance.' 



NEW MEDICAL BOOKS * 



Mb. Edward Berdoe set himself a large 
task when he undertook to write a history 
of medicine, and we think he is to be con- 
gratulated on the result of his labours in 
The Origin and Growth of the Healing Art. 
Egypt and India both claim to have had 
the most ancient civilisation, but for the 
purposes of his book the author gives the 
palm to Egypt. We have only to go and 
look at the mummies in our museums where 
we can see undoubted evidences that medi- 
cine was not unknown to the ancient 
Egyptians, and but for the danger they 
ran by experimenting the Egyptian doctors 
would have advanced in their knowledge 
considerably. ' So long,' writes Mr. Berdoe, 
' as the doctor faithfully followed the in- 
structions of the ancient exponents of his 
art, he could do as he liked with his 
patients ; but if he struck out a path for 
himself, and his patient unhappily died, he 
forfeited his own life.' Even now a doctor 
has to be very careful if he goes out of the 
beaten track, for, if he show incompetence 
in his treatment and bad results follow, he is 
liable to an action for malpractice. Several 
references are given from the Bible showing 
that medicine was known to the Jews. 
Perhaps the most important period began 
with the sixteenth century, and Mr. Berdoe 
groups together the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries under the heading 
' The Dawn of Modern Scientific Medicine,' 
while the nineteenth century is called ' The 
Age of Science.' In the year 1511 we find 
the first Act of Parliament dealing with 
the medical profession, giving it a legal 
status, and it is curious, as showing the 
close union between Church and State, 
that candidates for examination within 
seven miles of the City of London had to 
appear before the Bishop of London or 
Dean of St Paul's, who were assisted by 
four expert physicians or surgeons. Those 
who were outside the seven mile limit 
were to be examined by the bishop of the 
diocese, or by his vicar-general, ' either of 
them calling to them such expert persons 
in the said faculties, as their discretion 
shall think convenient.' This Act was 
followed in seven years by the establish- 
ment of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London. Most of the prominent physi- 
cians and surgeons are mentioned with a 
brief account of their work or speciality. 
On the very controversial subject of vivi- 
section the author contents himself with 
giving the opinion of one exponent on 



* The Oripin and Growth of the Healing* Art. A 
Popular History of Medioine in All Ages and Countries. 
By Edward Berdoe. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
12s. «d.) 

Practical Pharmacy for Medical Students. By A 
Campbell Stark. (Baillitre, Tindall, and Cox. 8s. 6d.) 

How to ImproTo the Physique. By 'Medicos.' 
(Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d.) 

Guide to Health in Africa. By Surgeon-Major T. H. 
Parke. (Sampson Low and Co. 5s.) 

What to Do in Cases of Poisoninr. By William 
Murrell.SU). (H. K. Lewis, 8s. 6dJ 



each side, Professor Michael Foster for, and 
Sir Andrew Clark against. 

For the nse of students who are preparing 
for the Conjoint Board examinations in 
Pharmacy, Mr. A. Camphell Stark has com- 
piled a convenient little hook, entitled 
Practical Pharmacy, giving, in a condensed 
form, what is required to be known. We 
think it a mistake to give only the maxi- 
mum doses of drugs, as it may have a 
tendency to make students prescribe too 
large doses later on in their medical career. 
It would have been better, too, if a little 
more care had been given to some of the 
descriptions of the various preparations; 
we may mention the dialysed solution of 
iron as an example, and it has not been in- 
cluded in a list of * errata ' sent to us after 
this review was written. The student is 
not told anything as to the real chemical 
composition of the resulting fluid, while 
the directions given for its preparation are 
decidedly faulty. In spite of these stric- 
tures the book can be recommended for use 
by students. 

While there are some people who do not 
care how they look, yet there are many who 
take a certain amount of pride in their 
personal appearance. To these we can 
recommend a little book, How to Improve 
the Physique, by 4 Medicus.' Some simple 
but useful exercises are given both with 
dumb-bells and Indian-clubs, and also a 
few without any apparatus. Beginners are 
cautioned not to keep on too long at a 
time, and so over-tire themselves, as in this 
way they may do more harm than good. 
The importance of fresh air and a simple 
diet is insisted on, but in connection with 
the latter there is rather too much tendency 
to advertise a certain food. 

Surgeon-Major Parke, who is so well 
known in connection with the 4 Emin Pacha 
Belief Expedition,' has given to the public 
in his small work, Guide to Health m 
Africa, more information than the title 
would lead them to expect — it might almost 
read 4 Guide to Africa.' We imagine that 
before reading the very graphic description 
of the physical geography of the 4 Dark 
Continent' with which the volume com- 
mences, many readers may have but a 
hazy idea of the general conformation and 
wonderful resources of Africa, and will be 
much surprised to learn that the interior 
of Africa is immensely cooler than at the 
coast ; also that the heat of New York is 
often greater than that of Central Africa. 
Dr. Parke says : 4 Strangely enough, I have 
seen more men knocked down with sun- 
stroke at Aldershot during one day in 1881 
than I have seen during all my African 
experience.' 

Before the medical portion proper of the 
book is reached we find extremely interest- 
ing sections on the native races of the con- 
tinent, also its climate, flora, and fauna. 
4 It has truly been observed that Central 
Africa is really the finest hunting-ground 
in the world,' and Dr. Parke's description 
of the game, big and little, to be found 
there in abundance is enough to tempt 
more amateur sportsmen thither, and, may- 
hap, some other noble Nimrods who have 
temporarily tired of politics at home. 

Of course one of the chief troubles for 
travellers in Africa is the danger of malarial 
fever. Chill is the principal thing to be 
avoided ; and the advice given as to the pre- 
vention of this and other common African 
ailments, as well as the treatment for all, is 
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Excellent. There is really nothing left unsaid, 
nothing omitted, from the treatment of flea- 
bites to the process of embalming. 

The 'Boles for the Preservation of 
Health in the Tropics,' the 4 Hints on Cook- 
ing/ the ' List of Articles Indispensable 
for the Traveller,' should all be studied 
carefully ; in fact, we recommend that the 
book itself be added to the list just men- 
tioned. ' Good wine needs no bush,' and 
Dr. Parke's little book did not need Mr. 
Stanley's puffing preface. It will stand on 
its own merits. 

Dr. Murrell's little work, What to Do in 
Cases of Poisoning, has now reached a 
seventh edition, and we notice several addi- 
tions which make it quite up to date, 
notably as to the treatment of symptoms 
due to abuse of some of the new antipyre- 
tics, analgeBiacs, and soporifics, such as 
phenacetin, exalgine, and svlphonal. We 
notice also a few additions which the 
general public would hardly recognise as 
poisons, such as sulphur, vaseline, and 
-wine ! But the author explains the need 
of their inclusion ; and in connection with 
the last- mentioned relates a remarkable 
case in which champagne invariably acted 
as such a violent emetic to a young man 
as to warrant its inclusion in a category of 
poisons. 

This email volume is, or should be, a vade 
mecum for every general practitioner, and 
the present edition is quite as handy for 
reference as the former, being still alpha- 
betically arranged, and not at all unwieldy 
though augmented by some fifty pages. An 
alteration we note with approval is the col- 
lection into a special chapter at the end of 
directions, diagnosis, and treatment of 
chronic poisoning — the need of this special 
department having become painfully mani- 
fest during recent years. We would again 
assert that this little volume is indispens- 
able to the busy doctor in town or country. 



AUGUST BEVIEWS. 



THE QUARTERLIES. 



THE WESTMINSTER. 

Me. It. G. M. Browne contributes a some- 
what lengthy account of ' The Origin, Per- 
petuation, and Decadence of Supernatnral- 
ism.' Starting from the position that * the 
elements of which the human character con- 
sist are everywhere, and in all times tbe 
same,' the writer arrives at the conclusion 
that: 

' On the one hand, it seems obvious that the 
only means whereby civilisation can be 
effected, and that its advance can take place, 
is by the independent exercise of conscien- 
tious and more or less scientific or educated 
thought. On the other hand, both history and 
common-sense analysis of the circumstances 
upon which human progress depends, appear 
to point emphatically to tbe conclusion that 
supernaturalism in religious beliefs is an 
element of weakness and mischief in connection 
with a nation's domestic life, and in regard to 
its political functions, and its international 
relationships.' 

In The Scottish Review, Professor Allan 
Menaies adds an account of ' The Romance 
of King Bother' to the similar paper on 
' Orendel ' which he published a year ago. 
The Spielmann was such an important man 
in his day, and his songs are so impor- 
tant to the comparative student of early 
epics, that we hope Professor Menzies will 
continue these studies. 



NEW REVIEW. 

Mb. Richard Lb Galliennb speaks for 
all true Waltonians in ' Saint Izaak,' and 
quotes happily, from Westwood's rare 
' Twelve Sonnets and an Epilogue/ the lines 
on the sacred angle-rod : 
Our Izaak's angle-rod ! A pearl, a crown 
Of preciousness, meet for some noble hoard, 
Enriched with painter's pencil, hero's 
sword. 

Relics of Love and Worship and Renown, 
Vanished from earth— O angle-rod, wert 
given 

In Icaa&'s hand to hold by streams of heaven ? 
But is it not yielding to the shallow 
modern cliqueism to lay down an unbend- 
ing rule as to any man that loves not 
Walton, ' that he is selfish or cruel, that he 
murdered his mother or bullied his ser- 
vants.' The gentle saint himself surely 
thought no evil of any man, even though 
he were criminal enough not to read the 
'Compleat Angler.' Another interesting 
paper comes from Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
on 'The Future of the English Drama. 
Mr. Jones points out that a school of 
English dramatic art has recently grown 
up, and that we are taking it more seriously 
than our fathers did. But with a curious 
inconsistency he asserts in one breath 
that — 

It seems likely that the English stage will 
gradually and successf nlly assert its right to 
deal quite fearlessly and impartially with all 
the questions that are shaking and vexing 
and penetrating the mind of the nation, 
while he vehemently attacks some of those 
who have acted on the principle he advocates, 
affirming that — 

Nothing is surer than that tbe art of empty 
ing dustbins will be seen to be the art of tho 
dustman, and the art of anointing pustules 
will be seen to be the art of the hospital 
attendant, and both of these necessary opera- 
tions will be regarded as outside the sphere 
of the dramatist rather than as the chief and 
desired goals of his most daring ambition. 
The cult of the sunflower was amusing and 
harmless ; the cult of the toadstool would be 
offensive if it were not ludicrous. 
Certainly ; but what if to some people Mr. 
Jones's toadstools are mushrooms P 

THE CONTEMPORARY. 

' Leasing and his place in German Liter- 
ature/ from the pen of Mr. T. W. Rolleston, 
is, as we might expect, a careful and in- 
structive treatment, not only of Lessing's 
importance in the creation of a German 
national Literature, but of his influence on 
European thought generally. Mr. Eolleston 
starts from the interesting position that, 
speaking broadly, we may say 

That no great, worthy, and enduring work 
of literature could ever be addressed save 
to an audience which the writer regarded 
with a profound awe and veneration, and 
which had power to stir and sway to their 
very depths the tides of noble passion. Now, 
two such audiences there are, and only two ; 
as a matter of fact, the great literatures of 
the world have been addressed to Fatherland, 
or they have been addressed to God. 

That Lessing was the first great prophet 
of one of the literatures of Fatherland was 
much, but not all ; for 
Travel back to the close of the eighteenth 
century, that day of great beginnings, by 
what road We will, and again and again we 



shall find Lessing as a pioneer at the head of 
it. He who reads ' Modern Painters ' reads 
Leasing; he who reads 'Essays and Reviews' 
reads Lessing. 

In conclusion Mr. Rolleston adds : 
Qerman literature, creative and critical, ii 
correct, erudite, complacent, prolix, and 
anaemic. It has a host of excellent writers, 
but no one to whom truth, reason, and beauty 
are sacred enough, or their opposite* detest- 
able enough. What it needs, and what I 
doubt not the ' Teutonica Patria ' will one day 
supply, is just that which it so eminently 
had in Leasing — a man/ 

Professor Eendel Harris writes learnedly 
on the new Gospel of Peter, with the object 
of proving that it belongs to a later period 
than anv of the Canonical Gospels, and of 
demolishing Dr. Martineau's recent article. 
Mr. George Barlow thinks that French 
days are better treated, on the whole, by 
English audiences than they were, but lays 
down the rule : 

Never set before an English audience any 
play in which humour and pathos are 
blended, or any play, in fact, in which there 
are any subtle i o aches at all. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The old battle of Tom Paine and 
Edmund Burke has been fought again in 
dim semblance since Mr. Moncure Conway's 
biography of Paine appeared. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen raises his voice in the controversy 
in a not too appreciative review. He re- 
marks: 

His merits will of course be judged accord- 
ing to the prejudices of the readers. But he 
put, as no one else put it in England, the 
challenge which had to be met by the exist- 
ing order; and I must leave it to others to 
decide whether the terrible disappointments 
which punish the idealist for his supreme in- 
difference to facts are to be considered as 
more or less than a compensation for the 
singularly vigorous appeal for some moral 
groundwork of political order. 

Mr. Stephen sums up Paine's mission as 
follows : 

The dumb instinct of the people of England 
had come to suspect that the British Consti- 
tution was not the perfection of human 
wisdom ; that even Burke's rhetoric could not 
make rotten boroughs beautiful; and that 
even the Thirty-nine Articles did not fully 
represent what men thought and felt. Bat 
this vague opinion had expressed itself in 
compromises and with reserves, and in a 
characteristically clumsy fashion; while 
Paine's audacious dogmas enabled it to be- 
come conscious of its own meaning. 



AUGUST MAGAZINES. 

[Second Notice.] 



The August number of Newbery House has no 
paper tbat stands out conspicuously from the 
rest, but several that will be found interest- 
ing in the country parsonages where this 
magazine is a standing favourite. ' A Gossip 
on Church Bells ' is full of curious informa- 
tion, and a well-illustrated article on the 
interesting little Norman church of Adel, in 
Yorkshire, should induce the traveller who 
halts at Leeds to visit Kirketall to extend his 
ramble. Mr. Austin Clare's story of Oberam- 
mergau has reached its second part, and is 
good. The more solid articles on ' Buddha 
and His Gospel/ 'Aut Deus aut Nihil/ and 
Christian Apologists and Modern Science,' 
are, we fear, not calculated to promote the 
increase of sweetness and light* The reviews 
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of books are, for the most part, extremely 
brief, but Newbery, in its care to warn readers 
against unsound teaching, is pithy, if some- 
what dogmatic. 

One gets some insight into the American 
political bribery system, and other matters 
American, from the anecdotes of Mr. Julian 
Ralph about 'The Newspaper Correspon- 
dent ' in Scribner. Truly the American 
'special' is such a marvellous phenomenon 
that one is inclined to endorse the words of 
the millionaire : 4 Tou newspaper men amaze 
me by your persistence and enterprise. I 
have made ten millions in the lumber busi- 
ness, but if I could have employed young 
men like the newspaper reporters, I would 
have made one hundred millions in half the 
time.' 

The Century Midsommer Holiday Number 
is thoroughly interesting. There is a very 
seasonable and well-illustrated account of 
' Cup Defenders, old and new ' ; a description 
of Fez ; and well-executed reproductions of 
the art of Japan and of Anders Zorn, the 
Swedish etcher. Perhaps, however, many 
people will turn first to * The Philosophers' 
Camp.' Mr. W. T. 8tillman introduces us to 
many of the most interesting American men 
of letters, and we are able to trace the in- 
spiration of Emerson's ' Adirondacs.' Mr. 
StiHman was the ' guide's guide, and Commo- 
dore, Crusoe, Crusader, Pius Aeneas ' of the 
brilliant little company which included 
Lowell and Agassis as well as Emerson. 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

Jeremy Taylor's Golden Sayings. Edited 
with an introduction by John Dennis, author 
of 'Studies in English Literature/ Ac. 
Mr. Dennis, who doubts whether any of our 
old divines, unless it be Hooker, gives the 
reader such an impression of intellectual 
capacity as Jeremy Taylor, has gathered 
together a collection of gems of eloquence and 
piety and wisdom that may serve to illustrate 
the greatness and versatility of Taylor's 
powers. The passages selected are arranged 
alphabetically under such headings as 
* Atheism,' ' Contentment/ and ' Temptation/ 
the source of the quotation being in each 
case indicated. A brief introduction supplies 
a sketch of the Bishop's life. To most people 
Jeremy Taylor is, we suspect, little but a 
name, and this volume will do good work if it 
inspires, as it should, a desire to go further 
and learn more of the foundations on which 
Taylor's fame rests. At the same time, those 
who have to resc content with Mr. Dennis's 
selections will thank him for a store of 
profitable and ennobling reading. (A. D. 
Innes and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

W. and A. K. Johnston's Guide Map of Scot- 
land. We are afraid that this map is somewhat 
too ambitious in its aim, though so far as it 
goes it is clear and well executed. Its object 
is to show at a glance the 'chief features, 
scenery, and places of interest in Scotland.' 
The county divisions are marked in red, the 
railways in black, and the rivers given very 
accurately in blue. But the cyclist or pedes- 
trian tourist will prefer a map on a larger 
scale which marks the roads ana the hills, while 
the ordinary sightseer is not likely to dispense 
with a guide-book. The hints which can be 
printed on a map are necessarily fragmentary, 
and many of the smaller places have to be 
omitted to make room for them. For instance, 
Clyde yachtsmen will think it unpardonable 
to omit Hunter's Quay ; and it is hardly up- 
to-date for a tourist map to leave Craig-en- 
doran and its steamer routes quite unmarked 
(Adam and Charles Black. Is.) 

The Martyrdom of Society. By Quillim 
Ritttr. A novel with a purpose, Mr. Bitter 



does not believe in Socialism, and puts his 
argument into the form of a short story of the 
unsuccessful attempt of some West-enders to 
join hands with the East-enders. There is 
very little local colour from either end. 
Surely the schoolmaster must be very much 
abroad when a working man, in whose arms 
a murdered woman has just died, remarks: 
* Kate, we have looked upon one of the 
darkest and most melancholy phases of human 
life/ There could be no doubt about that. 
(Horace Cox. 3s. 6d.) 

Chip* by an Old Chum. This is a book of 
recollections of the Australia of the gold 
rush, put together by an Australian of to-day . 
The * old chum ' remembers having ' seen men 
eating bank notes between two pieces of bread 
and butter like a sandwich/ and his only 
recollection of Little Flinders-street is that 
' there was a stump just opposite the corner, 
and there was a waggon stuck there the first 
time I saw it/ The book will be of interest 
to those who can compare the old order with 
the new. (Cassell and Co. Is.) 

Indigestion, Gout, Corpulency, and Constipa- 
tion clearly Explained, Treated, and Dieted. By 
Thomas Dutton, M.D. We have more than 
once drawn attention to this useful work in 
these columns, and are not surprised to see 
that a third edition, enlarged and revised, 
has been called for. (Henry Kimpton and 
Hirschfeld Bros. 8s.) 

A Shilling's Worth of all Sorts. Contains five 
short anonymous stories of somewhat uneven 
interest. The English is not as careful as it 
might be. It is odd for a young lady in a 
drawing-room to say she could * find up Mrs. 
Palgrave's copy/ (Cassell and Co. Is.) 

# % Publishers, when sending boohs for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices. 



THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN LITERARY 
SOCIETY, 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, 8.W. 



At the meeting of August 1 Mr. E.Delmar Morgan 
read a paper on ' Industrial Art in Russia.' He 
dwelt on the gradual development of ths various 
phases of Russian art from sarly times, and 
pointed out the influenoe which the Mongols, 
Western civilisation, and historical circum- 
stances had exercised on its gradual formation. 
While admitting the [artistic aptitudes of the 
people, he did not consider that Russia had 
as yet seen the great painters, and even less the 
soulptors, who were to make her reputation in 
the history of Art. He mentioned the names 
of Beveral modern painters, with some of whom 
he was personally acquainted. Veresohiagin, 
whose painting* exhibit the horrors of war and 
point a moral ; Piassetsky, and several others 
were dwelt upon. It is a pity, however, that there 
was no time to mention Brnloff, the painter of 4 The 
Last Days of Pompeii ; ' Ivaooif, the friend of 
Qogel, who pourtraved the inspired features of 
our Saviour ; Neff, author of the frescoes in St. 
Isaao's Cathedral ; Aivasovski, whose sea pieces 
are as familiar in Russia as household words ; 
and also the talented soulptors, Baron Klodt, 
whose horses adorn the Amchkin Bridge at St. 
Petersburg, and Piminoff, whose marble statues 
represent so many scions of the Russian nobility. 
The historical painter Semiradsky and the sculp- 
tor Antakolsky were not omitted. The main 
objeot of the lecture was to attraot younjr 
Russians to the South Kensington School 
of Art, where every facility will be accorded 
to them to learn how to apply their artistio 
talents to practical and productive purposes. 
Dr. J. Pollen and Mr. Kinloch expatiated 
on the innate talent and power of imitation 
of Russians even of the peasant olass in 
the various branches of industrial art, and they 
hoped that this able and sympathetic lecture 
would be considered as an invitation in Russia 
to come and learn in London, and at the same 
time to teach us how to be less narrow ourselves, 
and to assimilate what is good in all nations. 



THE < BOEDER' SCOTT. 



The Abbot' forms the twentieth and 
twenty-first volumes of the ' Border Edition ' 
of the Waverley Novels. No doubt, Mr. 
Andrew Lang's preparation for his projected 
4 History of St. Andrews ' made this tale of the 
Scottish Reformation doubly interesting to 
him ; at any rate, the notes are all that could 
be desired. In his introduction he says, 
' Perhaps no taste places ' The Abbot ' in the 
very first flight of the Waverley Novels. But 
it has qualities as great as the best, though 
the opening is somewhat long, and though 
Scott is not in the region of history where he) 
proves to be most himself— the times of 
Jacobites and Covenanters.' Whether The 
Abbot ' be placed in ' the very first flight' or 
not of Scott's novels, it is certainly in the 
' very first flight ' of works of fiction generally, 
and the ' Border ' edition is worthy of it The 
ten excellent etchings, from the drawings of 
Mr Gordon Browne, complete a very adequate 
edition. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



KEATS AND FANNY BR AWN E. 
Dbab Sib, — I see in the last number of Tri 
Litbbaby World a short review of an article 
by Miss E. Tynan on ' Keats's Heroines,' in 
which she speaks of Miss Fanny Brawne as 
* a commonplace girl.' Tou remark that ' this 
is hard on Fanny/ It is more than hard ; it' 
is not true! Miss Brawne was my mother's' 
great friend, and I knew ber well up to the ' 
time I was almost fifteen, when she left Eng- 
land. She was a very striking, dignified 
woman; fair, very pale, with bright, dark 
eyes, and light brown hair ; very clever, and 
most brilliant in society. I remember my 
mother saying she was a most lovely girl, 
but that she lost all her beautiful colour in 
an illness she had after her engagement with 
Keats was broken off — 'that mad boy Keats,' 
as they spoke of him then. I saw also in a 
book on Keats that it mentioned that • Miss 
Brawne's house was not known now — most 
likely pulled down.' That is a mistake, as 
the house is still there in John-street, Hamp- 
stead. It is on the right hand going from 
the chapel to the station , about three from 
the end. It has rails in front now, I think ; 
but in those days it had a low fence with a 
hedge of Laurestina and China roses. I hope 
you will forgive my troubling you with this 
letter, but there are so few who knew her, 
and I did not like to hear her so described.— 
I remain, yours truly, 

Rosa Pbbbins. 
Chaddesley, 87, Sunderland-road, 
Forest-hill. 



ENGLISH METRES. 



Sib,— May I say a few words about a letter 
signed * A. Watts,' which appeared in your 
issue of the 28th ult. P Let me begin with his 
'notorious fact' that our metres are 
' modelled after ' the ancient classical metres. 
This is no fact at all, and to put it as such 
only shows that he has yet to begin the study 
of the histoiy and development of English 
metres. Possibly, however — for he talks much 
at random — by 'metres' he may only mean 
metrical feet ; but in this case he is equally 
wrong. It is true that in comparatively 
modern times the names of classical have been 
transferred to English feet i but the things are 
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widely different. The ancients marked time 
by quantity ; we mark it by accent. Their 
long syllable counted as two beats: hence 
their dactyl counted as four, their trochee as 
three, and so on. Our syllables hare no fixed 
ratios of time- value; and our so-called 
dactyl and trochee count as three and two 
respectively. Where they alirays put 
a long, we may and often do put a short, 
and vice vend; and in place of any one 
syllable we may put two, and might put 
three or four, if we could pronounce them in 
tfoe time of one. When their feet were made 
up into a verse, the crosura had to fall in a 
fixed position; with us, one, two, or more 
cffisura may be dropped about anywhere in 
the line. Yet, says Mr. A. Watts, we are ' tied ' 
by that ' sacred * thing, the ' accent of prose.' 
He evidently thinks that the ancients were 
not tied by their rigid quantities ; also that 
there ought to be a separate scheme of 
accents for words used in verse, and that 
the ancients actually had such a scheme; 
for he tells us that their metres were 
"accented in accordance with the metrical 
scansion/ — another ' notorious fact/ if 
it means what it seems to, which a single 
foot of Homer would kick to bits. 

But still he is happy with his dactyls and 
the rest. In their company he imagines 
himself on the summit of Helicon, and proceeds 
to warn the present-day followers of the Muses 
against offending ' the refined ear ' (whose ear 
does he mean ?) by imitating the irregularities 
of Milton, Moore, and Tennyson. But why 
these three only? Where is Shakespeare, 
hundreds of whose chiefest beauties must be 
torture to such an ear ? and where Coleridge, 
who designedly (the barbarian !) and of 
malice aforethought set out to write a poem 
in total ' disregard of consistency ' in the use 
of ' feet * ? Mr. A. Watts, indeed, knows not 
only what ills those writers hauoe done, but 
even what they would do, if they had the 
chance ; see his remark on Longfellow's lines. 
All this is infinitely amusing at first ; but a 
touch of indignation follows. To think that 
the free song of our greatest masters of verse 
is to be cut down to the wooden patterns of 
Mr. Watts ! Does he not know that metres 
should be adjusted to the models that the 
poets have set us ? 

No, he does not know; on the contrary, he 
thinks that poetry may be squeezed into 
regulation shape at his own sweet will. He 
puts some verses quoted by me (L. W., June 
16) into his mangle, and crushes the pith and 
vigour out of them in the twinkling of an 
eye. The reader need not take the trouble to 
compare the result with the original; for 
Mr. Watts himself (and this is the only 
hopeful sign he exhibits) expresses a doubt 
whether he has improved them. Of one 
thing he need entertain no doubt—that he 
has completely spoilt them. 

Next, and lastly, consider for a moment his 
wild talk about * musical science,' * a music 
that phall be perfect/ and so on. He sees a 
crotchet or two, and at once concludes that 
it is proposed to transmogrify poems into 
symphonies with full orchestration. The 
fact, of course, is that music proper does not 
enter into the account at alL The question 
is one of measurement, not of sound. A 
crotchet or other 'note' by itself has no 
musical value ; and even if we put it into a 
stave we cannot attach a definite sound to it 
unless we prefix a clef. Symbols of metrical 
measurement might be borrowed from various 
quarters ; but there are good and polid reasons 
why ' notes ' should be preferred to any others. 
Thus, the raw material, so to say, of singing 
and of reading — i.e., voice— is fundamentally 
identical ; while, as verse and music are often 
blended in song, notes already serve as a 
species of time-measure for both at once. 
Besides, notes are expressive to the eye, com- 
pact in form, and universally — at least. 



almoit universally — understood ; and so of the 
' rests/ which answer to pauses in verse. (The 
remark that 'rhetorical pauses must for 
ever dislocate the bars ' is another ' notorious 
fact ' — in Mr. Watts'* sense.) In short, the 
proposed use of notes is such an obvious 
expedient, that I was quite prepared to find 
that it had been adopted by others long befcre 
the referenoes to it appeared in my skeleton 
of a metrical system. Of course, the method 
must be used with discretion; for in some 
directions the notation of music goes far 
beyond, and in others* falls short of, the re- 
quirements of verse. Possibly some corres- 
pondents of this journal have been less dis- 
creet than ingenious; but even this failing 
indicates a vivid fancy, and a determination 
to extract all possible enjoyment from the 
outward form of poetry, which it will be well 
for Mr. Watts if he ever attains unto. He 
gives no sign of understanding that scansion 
means two things— measure, the fundamental 
time-unit of the foot, which remains constant, 
and content, the sub-units or internal factors 
of the foot, which continually vary, and are 
aesthetically of vastly more importance than 
' measure/ Or perhaps he fancies that his 
trochee, or what not, will always measure both. 
In point of fact, it measures neither, except 
by accident. 

But I must stop. I trust I shall always 
be glad to consider well-grounded objections 
to anything I have put forward; but, as 
things stand, it is a conundrum why Mr. A. 
Watts should have so rashly rushed into a 
discussion to which he contributes nothing. 
— 1 remain, &c, Your Reviewer. 

London, August 3. 



THE CLARE CENTEKART. 

Sib, — Allow me to supplement my former 
remarks in your issue of August 4. John 
Clare's first volume, 'Poems descriptive of 
Sural Life, Ac./ 1820, received the most 
flattering notice from the critics. An account 
of the author, by Mr. Gilchrist, of Stamford, 
appeared in the first number of The London 
Magazine. Lord Byron spoke of this as 'a 
favourable review of a deserving poet/ (See 
Life, by Moore.) There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Gilchrist, by his judicious articles, 
greatly contributed to the rapid acknow- 
ledgment of Clare's merits. Octavius Gil- 
christ was himself a very interesting man. 
Although only a grocer, he proved a judicious 
and helpful friend to John Clare. The 
Quarterly Review, which had used Keats so 
harshly a short time before, spoke of Clare in 
the highest terms of praise. The rustic poet 
was invited to London, and for a season he was 
the lion of the town. He was called ' the 
English Burns/ Rossini set his verses to music; 
Madame Vestris recited them before crowded 
audiences. Whilst Clare was in London in 
1822, he met several literary men of note, 
whose friendship he afterwards enjoyed for 
years. Among these were Thomas Hood, 
Allan Cunningham, and H.P. Cary, the trans- 
lator of Dante. Clare also corresponded with 
J am es Montgomery and Robert Bloomfield. 

' The Shepherd's Calendar/ published in 
1827, contains some of Clare's most ambitious 
attempts. The poem 'Jockey and Jenny' 
appears to have made a most favourable im- 
pression upon his contemporaries. 

' The Rural Muse/ 1835, on its appearance 
was cordially received by The Athenceum, 
Blackwood, The Literary Gazette, and other 
leading periodicals. It contains much of the 
best work of Clare, and fully justifies the re- 
mark of Charles Lamb, ' I am an inveterate 
old Londoner, but while I am among your 
choice collections I seem to be native to them 
and free of the country/ 

Lowndes mentions in his list of Clare's 
publications 'Moments of Forgetfulness, 



London, 1824/ a work I am unable to trace. 
Neither Mr. Martin nor Mr. Cherry, the two 
biographers of Clare, refers to this book in any 
way. — Yours, Ac., C. Ebnxst Smitf. 



QUERIES. 
[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corn" 
tpondence regarding their non-insertion, Witt 
correspondents please write clearly ?] 

Author Wawted — 

Of the expression ' delicate death * (twice 
quoted hy Lucas Malet in 4 The Wages of Sin').— 
T. M. K. 



Inscription. — I have an old microscope made 
by * Calpeper ' (circa ^ 1733), and sold by ' John 
Yarwellat ya Axchimides and 3 Golden Prospect* 
in Ludga.te*street/ Can any reader inform me 
what * Golden Prospects ' are ?— F. B. M. 8. 

Lord Hkrbbrtof Cherburt.— Could any of 
yonr readers give me any information a* to the 
authenticity or otherwise of a work entitled * A 
Dialogue between a Tutor and his Pupil,' 
printed for W. Bathoe, bookseller in the Strand, 
1768, 4to boards, and said to be written by 
Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury, a copy of 
which is in my possession P — B. K . 



ANSWERS. 

[When answering queries, kindly give the ddls 
of query. All answers are to be deemed fro- 
iuitous. Letters addressed to qusrists, cart of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded.'] 
Author Fouwd — 

To Najf B«etr4m.— Tour query was answered 
in the issue of July 21, page 62. 



E. Le Mare.— There is a useful abridgement 
of Littro's great Dictionary published in Parif 
at 13s. There is also an excellent pocket-dic- 
tionary, French-English and English-French, by 
John Bellows (Trflbner. 10s. 6d.). Hatrfeld'i 
Dictionary is published in thirty parts at Is. 
each, and at present only ten parte are ont. 

To J. P. G.— 4 The Diamond Guides ' are pnb- 
lished in Paris; but they may be obtained 
through Messrs. G. Phillips and Sons, 32, Fleet- 
street : they are sold at 4s., 5s., and 6s. 

To J. B. W.— (1) Large, by Lewis and Short 
(25s., Clarendon Press): or Dr. W. 8mith'i 
abridged (7s. 6d., Murrav). (2) Large, by H. J. 
Boby (two vols. 19s. 6d., Maemillan) ; or sane 
author's School Latin Grammar (5s., same pub- 
lishers). . . . _ , 

To Bosb.— (1) 'The Biographical Treasury 
(6s.) is published by Messrs. Longmans, Green, 
and Co., Paternoster-row, E.C., who will doubt- 
less be able to answer any query concerning it. 
(2) There is a list of nome de plume in * Haxell i 
Annual/ and 4 The Bookman's Directory ' gnrea 
the names, Ac., of well-known writers. 

Don Quixote.— To Pilkinoton— For criti- 
cal remarks on * Don Quixote ' see the article on 
* Cervantes ' in Vapereau's 4 Dictionnaire bm« 
verseldes Literatures ' (Paris, 1876) : the intro- 
duction and notes in Louis Viardot's Translation 
(Paris, 1886) ; and Hallara'e 4 Literature of 
Europe,* vol. iii., p. 155.— S. W. O. 



Crossing the Meadow, 

White, overhead, 
Sails the puffed fabric of a cloud ; 
A breath below revives my spirit, bowed 

With dusty cares 
That soil his feet who in the roadway fares. 

Ten thousand blades of cooling green 
Surround the clustered innocence between. 

Seeing, I said : 
' Pure blossom, tinged with heavenly blue, 
My heart's dull chambers welcome you ! ' 

I pass along— 
About me swells an unforgotten song; 

Beneath my tread 
Even the slight springing of the sod 
Sends my soul upward unto God. 



Aarntt lfi, 1*1 
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COLLINS'S * JONATHAN SWIFT.'* 

[FIRST NOTICE.] 

Thb first question that presents itself 
to the mind upon closing Mr. Churton 
Collins's volume is one, that most 
readers acquainted with Mr. Henry 
Craik's far more comprehensive work 
will answer in a way scarcely agreeable 
to the author of this, the latest life of 
Swift. ^ Many students will say the 
book is superfluous, and, I confess, 
but for one of its features I Bhould 
incline to this opinion. Mr. Collins 
is not innocent of a common infir- 
mity of biographers. He has strong 
preoccupations regarding certain ancient 
disputable points connected with the 
Dean's life and character, and he twists 
evidence, or attaches too much or too 
little weight to it, in order to bear out 
his theories. That Jeffrey, Maeaulay, 
Lord Stanhope, and Thackeray were 
prejudiced to the last degree against 
Swift, has already been demonstrated 
conclusively by Mr. Henry Craik. 
Mr. Collins and Mr. Craik pursue the 
same kind of reasoning, and, after all 
they have written, the case for Swift's 
private and political honesty is prac- 
tically unassailable. 

Mr. Collins sees eye to eye with 
Mr. Craik in regard to the difficult 
question of the Dean's mental malady. 
To my mind, the arguments of both 
are singularly inconclusive. That 
Swift had a strong hereditary bias 
to insanity is certain; that a hun- 
dred aocidents of his unhappy life 
tended to foster the germ, is equally 
sure. Sanity, like morality, like health 
itself, is mainly a question of environ- 
ment and circumstance. If Swift were 
not doomed to insanity from the first, he 
doomed himself to it by the whole 
oourse of his life. His fastidiously sen- 
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sitive pride made him set himself above 
the common needs of humanity. A 
morbid nicety, an uncleanly cleanliness 
led him to see unpleasantness in that 
which is supremely hallowed. For his 
defiance of nature in this regard, for 
his stubborn determination not to do 
despite to his intellect by allowing reli- 
gion or philosophy to persuade him to 
acquiesce in his life-long disappoint- 
ments, he had to pay the penalty. He 
was an irreconcilable all along the line ; 
he was never permitted to gratify a 
single wish or ambition, and continued 
gloom, with its final tragedy, was the 
inevitable outcome. To pretend that 
Swift was not congenitally, and, by the 
very essence of his being, a person 
almost certain to develop mania, seems 
to me to be more than perversity: 
it is blank fatuity. It is, however, im- 

rssible to deal with this subject here, 
have attempted to cope with it at 
length elsewhere. 

As to the alleged marriage between 
Esther Johnson and Swift, Mr. 
Collins and the earlier biographer 
are of a different way of thinking. 
Certainly Mr. Craik's case is far more 
judicially presented, for nothing could 
be lamer than the calm assumption 
which the present volume advances, that 
the Bishop of Clogher could not have 
communicated to Bishop Berkeley 
the fact that he officiated at the Dean's 
marriage, an assumption based on the 
ground that the Bishop of Clogher died 
in 1717, the year after the alleged mar- 
riage, and that during the years imme- 
diately preceding and succeeding the 
date of the event Bishop Berkeley was 
in Italy. We have presumptive evidence, 
almost amounting to certainty, that these 
two bishops were in communication with 
each other. What more natural, then, 
that the Bishop of Clogher should have 
written to his friend upon this subject ? 

But Mr. Churton Collins surpasses 
his rival in insight and inspiration 
of conjecture — if I may use the term — 
in the chapter wherein he addresses 
himself to the elucidation of the pro- 
blems in which Swift's relationships to 
Stella and Vanessa are involved. Of 
course, he can prove nothing, and it 
is only fair to the author of that 
curiously unequal effort, 'Esther 
Vanhomrigh' (Mrs. Margaret L. Woods), 
to bear in remembrance that an ex- 
planation of Swift's conduct, proceeding 
on very similar lines, has been at- 
tempted already. WTien Mr. Collins 
scornfully dismissed Mrs. Woods' book 
in the concluding sentence of his sixth 
chapter, he should have remembered 
that, without being guilty of the in- 
decency of the sntcalled historical 
romancer, to whom personalities which 
should be sacred are only so much 
potter's clay, he does at least err in 
stating authoritatively, with all the air 
of prescience* all the finality of an 



ex cathedrd statement, matters which 
are, after all, merely shrewd guesses. 

Mr. Churton Collins does not succeed 
in convincing us that the marriage be- 
tween Stella and Swift did not take 
place. If it did, surely it was Vanessa'B 
importunity which prompted it, since 
in no very important way did it minis- 
ter to the end Stella is said to have 
advanced in its favour. The breath of 
scandal could not be averted by a secret 
marriage, and it is not conceivable that 
Swift, under any pressure whatever, 
would have consented to the publica- 
tion of the . fact. But as a means of 

E roving to Esther Vanhomrigh the 
opelessness of her passion, a very 
solid reason for the marriage is 
discovered. Into the pros and cons 
of this controversy I do not propose to 
enter. In the whole business Swift 
seems to have been innocent of inten- 
tional wrong. He evidently entertained 
a chivalrous regard for women which 
made him forget that, after all, women 
are not embodied spirits, but human 
flesh and blood. This betrayed him 
into that dangerous role of guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend to the sex generally, 
which he was so fond of assuming. 

In this, as in all things, Swift was 
a Tory among Tories. So proud 
a man as he, feeling himself to be 
isolated from his kind, could be nothing 
else. It was his fate to be yoked to 
lesser men as their subordinate. So 
was it in the Harley-St. John adminis- 
tration, of which he was the brains : the 
everything; so in his Irish deanery, 
where Archbishop King was as much 
his inferior as were Harley and the 
rest. How well he was able to put, on 
occasion, such men in their proper 
place, is shown by his treatment of St. 
John, when that tawdry person pre- 
sumed to give himself the airs of supe- 
riority. In truth, pride was Swift's 
besetting sin. 

No doubt, pride had much to do 
with his intense contempt for every 
form of Dissent ; his especial hatred for 
the Presbyterians lends colour to the 
conviction, for it was their meeting- 
houses which drained away his own 
parishioners. Pride, too, rather than 
cupidity, was at the root of his avarice. 
He hated even so much as the memory of 
his days of dependence ; he dreaded 
above all things a recrudescence of the 
old sore. Pride inducedhim in his earlier 
days to repudiate his Irish nation- 
ality, an excusable weakness, seeing 
that he was essentially English by blood ; 
the like reason prompted him to 
refuse Sir William Temple's offer of a 
clerkship in the office of the Bolls at 
Dublin. The thought of holding a 
subordinate position in a Court where 
his kinsmen had held, and still held, 
important offices, was one that his 
spirit could not brook. His firm way of 
putting Harley in bis place, when he 
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presumed, to offer him £50 for services 
rendered, is yet another demonstration 
of the ruling passion of his life. Of 
this, perhaps the ugliest evidence is 
supplied by his letter to Miss Waryng, 
in which another of Swift's faults is 
conspicuous — his overweening arrog- 
ance. Perhaps the lady deserved all 
Swift inflicted upon her ; in any case, 
he held to thst view himself, for Swift 
was never mean or vindictive. 

James Stanley Little. 



SWIMMING* 

'It is a lamentable fact that those pos- 
sessing the necessary technical know- 
ledge and practical proficiency have 
hitherto made so few attempts to place 
the teaching of swimming on a proper 
scientific basis.' So write Messrs. 
Archibald Sinclair and William Henry, 
hon. sees, of the Life-saving Society, 
and joint authors of Swimming, the 
latest volume added to ' The Badmin. 
ton Library. 1 A very handsome and 
complete volume is this same Swimming, 
and one which ought to do much to 
place the teaching of the art on the 
more scientific basis its authors wish 
to see adopted, so clear are the explana- 
tions it contains of the mechanical 
principles that govern the progression 
of the body through water, and so 
full and elaborate are the rules and 
diagrams supplied, by attention to 
which the swimmer may learn how to 
make the best use of his strength. 

Swimming may of course be regarded 
either as an amusement or a useful 
accomplishment. Neither of these 
aspects is neglected in the present 
volume. In the chapter on 1 Life-saving 1 
much information will be found about 
the steps that have been taken under 
the auspices of the Life-saving Society 
and similar associations to give sys- 
tematic instruction in the arts of res- 
cuing persons in danger of drowning 
and of resuscitating the apparently 
drowned. That, though much has been 
achieved, more remains to be done is 
the lesson of this chapter. 

A Deserving Cause. 

These simple drills of the Life-saving 
Society have been the means of bringing home 
to swimmers the necessity that exists for 
organised instruction in the principles of life- 
saving. It is within our recollection that 
swimming bas risen from a very lowly estate 
in the eyes of the public; and by increased 
energy on the part of the swimming com- 
munity, it may eventually be conceded by 
the Government of the day that swimming 
and life- saving practice must be included in 
the education of every boy and girl. The 
printed instructions which are from time to 
time sent out broadcast by such admirable 

*Swimmin*. Bj ArchiSuld Sinclair and William 
Henrj, Hon. Seoa. of the Life-mvinx Society. With 
Illustration! by S. T. Dadd, and from photographs 
hj O. Mitchell. The Badminton Library. (Long, 
man's, Green, and Co. 10s. 6JJ 



organisations as the Royal Humane Society 
and the Royal National Lifeboat Institution 
have been the means whereby many valuable 
lives have been saved and happiness restored 
to many an English home ; but it still hap- 
pens that there is often doubt and confusion 
as to the definite line of action to be adopted 
in a case of emergency. Such action must be 
prompt, but it must also be well directed, and 
therein lies the value of practical teaching. 
When once the drill is acquired, its principles 
are never forgotten. It is quite possible to 
grasp it by simply witnessing one exhibition, 
the drill almost instinctively fixing itself 
upon the mind of any person who may have 
been taught a system of physical drill at 
school or in Her Majesty's forces. Some of 
the London police have lately made them- 
selves acquainted with the drill, and it is to 
be hoped that the movement will spread 
throughout the entire force. The acquisition 
of such knowledge is of incalculable advan- 
tage, and the systematic attempt which is 
being made to introduce the drill through- 
out the country, for the benefit of all classes, 
both sexes, and all ages, should surely receive 
universal support. 

The best method of forming a class is first 
to gain the support of a local medical prac- 
titioner, who should be invited to deliver a 
lecture on the subject. The lecture should 
be brief and simple in character. It should 
include : (a) a brief description of the air 
passages and lungs ; (6) the reasons why we 
breathe, and how the process is naturally 
carried out ; (c) an explanation of the best 
artificial methods of restoring breathing ; (d) 
method of restoring a person rescued from 
drowning, laying special strew on the import- 
ance of clearing the air-passages before be- 
ginning artificial respiration. 

At the conclusion of a lecture a resolution 
that a class be formed should be submitted 
by the chairman, and the date and time of 
each practice meeting fixed. The classes for 
land drill should, in the case of women, be 
held at the house of a friend, or in the ladies' 
bath, if there be one ; and in the case of men, 
in a schoolroom, institute, club-room, gym- 
nasium, or other building. As soon as the 
members become proficient in the land rescue 
and resuscitation drills, water-practice should 
be entered upon at some suitable swimming- 
bath or bathing-place. In order to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the drills, each 
member should be given an opportunity of 
acting as instructor. At the beginning of the 
series of drills the instructor should put the 
members slowly through the movements, 
reading out in a loud voice the instructions 
which follow the commands, so that each 
member of the class may clearly grasp , the 
meaning of the movements. Each class 
should be constituted for about fifteen meet- 
ing*, and an examination for proficiency held 
at the end of the term. 

The earlier portion of this chapter is 
most excellent reading. It m a record 
of the noble deeds by which medals of 
the Royal Humane Society and similar 
honours have been earned. To many 
people the extract given from Mr. 
Reade's interview with James Lambert, 
of Glasgow, may be new, and the deed 
described therein is one of which Mr. 
Reade well might write : * Such a feat, 
I believe, was never before done in the 
water by mortal man, nor never 
will again while earth shall last.' An 
overladen ferry-boat with Lambert on 
board upset at night in icy water ten 
foot deep. He saved at least twenty- 
one lives. Three girls were drowned, 



and Lambert himself had a narrow 
escape. As he put it 

•A Farce.* 
And noo Til tell ye a farce. I'm seised wi'a 
faiqtness, and maks for the shore. But I 
gat weaker ana dazed-like, and the lights o' 
Glasgee begin 'to flecker afore my een, and, 
thinks I, 'IHlio see ye again; Fm done this 
time.' - It -was all -I could do for the bare lift, 
to drift to the hinder part of the quay. I 
hadna the .power fc> dnaw jnyael' oot. I just 
grippiti the, quay and sob^it. The folk were 
a' bu*y wi' them I had saved , nane o* them 
noticed me, and 1 would ha' been drooned 
that nlchtf; but wha'd'ye think saved me, 
that had saved sae many * — An auld decrepit 
man : haw! haw I haw! He had a hookit 
stiek, and gied ma a' the handle, and towed 
me, along the quay, into shallow water, and I 

Fit oot; wi' his. help, and swooned deed awaj. 
m tauld I lav there negleckit awhile, but 
they fand me at last, and then I had fifty 
nurses for ane.** 

$o much for one side of the subject 
treated in Swimming. The other, the 
lighter side, is dealt with no less fully. 
Ample directions are given to enable 
the amateur to become a proficient even 
in such advanced and fancy branches 
of the art as the tricks of eating and 
drinking under water. One chapter 
is devoted to 4 Water-Polo,' another to 
' Management of Swimming Meetings, 1 
and a third to * Training.' From the 
latter we take the following very 
sensible remarks, that might be 
matched by other passages in which 
the writers protest against running 
needless risks for paltry prizes. 

Common lease and fperc 

Many a swimmer takes part in races and 
water-polo when he is physically unfit for 
such exercise, for racing requires plenty of 
stamina apart from pluck; and although the 
plucky men without stamina very often 
shine, their glory is but short-lived, and the 
after-effects are dire. Some swimmers seem 
able, and with advantage to their health, to 
stand the strain of racing night after night, 
whilst others are wrecks by the end of s 
season. The rage for pot-hunting is ap- 
parently unconquerable, and whilst it ia 
fostered no improvement in this respect can 
be expected. Every swimmer before he enters 
upon a racing career should consult a medical 
man as to his probable powers of endurance, 
but the average young man of the period 
laughs to scorn such advice, and rarely, if 
ever, can be induced to look to the future. 
The true aim of amateur sport is the pro- 
motion of healthy exercise for sport's sake, 
but in practice it too often becomes a mad and 
unhealthy race for trophies. Can any amount 
of prizes, honours, and rewards compensate s 
swimmer for the loss of that inestimable 
blessing —good health ? Such an ambition 
is an outrage on our common sense as sports- 
men, and every enthusiastic votary of the 
art should never weary of impressing upon 
the rising generation of swimmers the need 
there is for self-restraint in the pursuance 
of a noble pastime which, if properly indulged 
in, may make them healthier, brighter, and 
better men. 

As may be inferred from references 
made above, many passagesin Swimming 
are historical. Some of the history 
is recent, e.g., the lists of the holders 
of various « Championships.' Some is 
very ancient; among the illustrations 
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to the introduction, for instance, are 
reproductions of Assyrian bas-reliefs 
that picture men swimming in the 
Bide stroke position, as well as with 
the breast stroke, on an inflated skin. 
The early literature . of the subject 
also is amply dealt with, and many 
instances are given of the strange 
devices by which ingenious inventors 
have hoped to revolutionise swimming. 
It should be added that for information 
necessary to complete a useful chapter 
on the equipment and management of 
public baths, the authors are indebted 
to Mr. E. Harding Payne. Assistance 
indeed has been forthcoming to them 
from all sides, and thanks to it they 
have been able to reproduce maps, 
and drawings, which, together with Mr. 
Dabb's illustrations and Mr. Mitchell's 
photographs, make up not the least 
interesting or useful feature of auseful 
and interesting volume. 



RECENT TERSE.* 

Reflections and BefracUons, by Mr. 
Charles Weekes, is a book that de- 
serves to attract some attention. The 
reader may reply that it is marked 
with the mark of untutored youth 
and disfigured by certain imita- 
tions of men who walk by right 
the topmost slopes of Parnassus. He 
may urge additional faults — an occa- 
sional vulgarity in diction, a want of 
restraint in utterance, a sure powerless- 
ness in the helpful art of self-criticism. 
We grant that these faults exist, but in 
spite of them there are phrases that 
sparkle and convince. Few of the poems 
are entirely beautiful, but chance verses 
ting very sweetly. Nor is it only music 
that arrests, for Mr. Weekes has more 
thought than melody. It is in the 
poetical representation of his fancies 
that he fails. Howbeit, this should 
not discourage him utterly, for the his- 
tory of the pen tells of many 
authors who have acquired strange 
and witching command over metres by 
the patient exercise of intelligent labour. 
Mr. Weekes is probably a young man 
very likely he is but now in the milk, 
tooth stage of literature. If this is so, 
if he, indeed, has years of endeavour in 

'Reflections and BefracUons. By Charlea Weekes. 
ff. Ftehtr TTnwin. 6s.) 

Echo aod Narcissus. Br John WiUkm Aixlawood. 
LLB. (Ksgan Paul. Tmioh, Trttbner. and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Tersss. Bj DOraSigorson. (Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d.) 

JLf Melpomene. By Paul Qoies. (Howe and Co.) 

8sa Dreams. By Tlo. Jaoksoo. (Hall : William 
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Jockts. Bj Andrew Smith Bobertson. (Alexander 
Ostener. la. 6d.) 

Ia the Shade of Y*dra*Sl. By Predsriok Peterson, 
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front of him, he may thoroughly master 
his measures, and climb out of sight of 
Beflections and BefracUons. In the 
meanwhile he may be recommended to 
study the choicer methods of Browning, 
but not to be imitating him on paper 
with a view to publication. He has nis 
own story to tell in his own way. Better 
your own thistle than your neighbour's 
rose. Mr. Weekes has written 'A 
Drinking Song for Art ' of peculiar 
insignificance, which proves that his 
judgment of his own wares is in danger 
of being useless to him. Better to write 
the tiny poem entitled 

Found. 

She holds my hand within her palm, 
And leaning forward, face and hair — 
O honest eyes, and pure and fair — 

At last she fills my soul with calm. 

Oh, good, through all the nights to keep 
The house of God alight within ; 
Oh, kind, to come and bring me in 

From out the changing house of sleep. 

Mr. John William Aizlewood, LL.B., 
has attempted, within the modest limits 
of fifty.three pages, to tell that sweet 
story of old, Echo and Narcissus. But 
where in Mr. Aizlewood's composition 
is that gift of true humour without 
which no man is of the best balance ? 
Behold, ye collectors of minor verse, it 
is utterly absent! The world was 
young when Narcissus and his sister 
4 scrambled through midsummer wheat,' 
and it hurts our sense to learn from Mr. 
Aizlewood that dog-collars, carved with 
their name, were among their presents. 
But worse is to come. We are told 
that the twins skated together. 
Skated ! Could they play solo whist ? 
To think of Narcissus cutting the figure 
eight on Grecian ice ! Mr. Aizlewood 
says Narcissa died of a palsy, but 
surely there is ground — or ice — for 
assuming that she caught a fatal chill 
while learning the * outside edge.' 
This is not the way to treat a classical 
theme. There are some lyrics and 
sonnets that call for no special comment. 

Verges, by Dora Sigerson, is a 
bewildering book. There are pages of 
tiresome stuff that make a procession 
of dulness hard to endure. Again and 
again we were minded to read no more, 
but a sudden excellence flashing here 
and there lit us from poem to poem till 
the end was reached. We are sure that 
this book is a libel on Miss Sigerson's 
talent. For want of a skilled and 
important friend, she has stumbled 
among metres to her destruction. She 
may be held up as a shocking example 
— a victim to the intemperate use of 
long line* It is but lost labour that 
a man or woman hastes to be 
lengthy when he or she has not been 
gifted from on high with an ear 
of extraordinary faithfulness. Miss 
Sigerson's ear is a traitor to her, some 
of the lines limp and stumble in a 
manner piteous to l^use upon. We 



should not stay to write even so much 
were it not for the undoubted fact that 
Miss Sigerson has said some pretty 
things. Not. seldom, too, she is on the 
brink of a metrical success, but the 
result always falls short of perfection, 
sometimes by miles and sometimes only 
by feet. ' Good-bye ' has both beauty 
and wisdom of subject in it, and is one 
of the poems that come near to being 
fully felicitous in treatment. ' The Old 
Violin ' is of a fearful foolishness. The 
piece following describes sanely and 
easily a condition of mind that we have 
all experienced : 

Out with the World. 

I'm out with all the world to-day. 

So all the world to me is grey, 

Ah, me ! the bonny world. 

Glad birds are building in the tree, 

For them I have no sympathy ; 

From out the grove a thrush pipes clear, 

I have no wish his song to hear ; 

From tangled boughs that young birds share 

With last year's leaves, a startled hare 

A moment peeps and then away ; 

I have no laughter for his play, 

For all the sunny sky is grey, 

The weariest I am to-day 

In all the weary world. 

Perchance to-morrow's hidden store 
May bring my heart's content once more ; 
The sweet young spring corn's very fair 
With summer's breath and golden air; 
And I may think there cannot be 
A maid so blessed on land or sea. 
I'm out, though, with the world to-day, 
So all the world to me is grey, 
Ah, me ; the bonny world. 

There is a kind of poetical preface to 
My Melpomene, by Paul Quies, in which 
the author, addressing himself, deplores 
his inability to record ' thoughts upon 
thoughts ' that crowd to him ' as wheels 
on wheels. ' The comparison is not a 
happy effort. But let it pass. Mr. 
Paul Quies proceeds thus : 

The poet looked — the graceful lines 

Came easy to his pen ; 
But yet the many thoughts he pines 
He pines to show to men ! 

So Mr. Quies, despairing of more sub- 
stantial work, has attempted the egg- 
shell ware poetry. Mr. Austin Dobson 
and Mr. Frederick Locker-Sampson have 
wrought wonderfully in this style, pro- 
ducing fine fragility, but the author 
whom we are reviewing is empty of the 
qualities which are necessary to success 
in the dainty art of bringing to birth an 
immortal trifle. He has no lyrical 
genius; his touch is heavy, and the 
appearances of poetry in his book are 
rarer even than angels' visits. In short, 
Mr. Paul Quies would do better to be 
pursuing his great thoughts than de- 
livering himself of verses so stupidly 
useless as these which follow : 
Alliteration. 
Once a dimpled damsel, 

Dipping dainty fingers 
In a rippling rivulet, 

Where th« lily lingers, 
I beheld beholding, 

Wedded to the water, 
All the laughing loveliness r^\r*\f> 

Silver shallows taught her. 
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Suddenly she saw me, 

Halted in the hollow, 
And she fled as flies the fox, 

Fearing foes that follow. 

For the copse I oare not, 

Nor for dewy dingles, 
But for mossy mounds that make 

Memory that mingles 
With a dimpled damsel, 

Dipping dainty fingers 
In a rippling rivulet 

Where the lily lingers. 

We are sorry that these graceful lines 
came easily to the pen of Mr. Paul 
Quies. 

Sea Dreams, by Flo. Jackson, is one 
of those books that are the torment of 
the critic. As poetry these seventeen 
exercises in rhyme are as valueless to 
literature as last year's sun is to this 
year's wheat. All that can be said of 
this booklet is that it is irreproachable 
in sentiment. We cannot say so much 
for its grammar. 

Jochie : Songs and Ballads, by 
Andrew Smith Robertson, comes from 
the Land o' Cakes. Many of the poems 
are written in Scots, but produce no 
exhilaration in the reader's mind. 
The workmanship is fair, but the author 
has not been able to put into his songs 
any of that natural magic which made a 
ploughman divine for ever. There are 
some poems in English that have no 
appeal to the lover of beautiful ideas 
beautifully presented. To our thinking 
Jochie is very far from being a success. 

There is some achievement of the 
right order in Mr. Frederick Peterson's 
In the Shade of Ygdrasil. All the 
poems are very short, for the author 
seems to think, as did his fellow- 
countryman and poet, Edgar Allan 
Poe, that brevity is the soul of poetical 
perfection. It goes without saying that 
when an entire poem is under examina- 
tion in the same minute the critical 
faculty of the author has the finest 
opportunity of balancing and beautify- 
ing his theme. Mr. Peterson's lyricB are 
brief, and in many cases lovely. They 
are potent from their very simplicity. 
How unostentatiously is the following 
verse worded, and yet how much it 
means 1 

The sweetest flower that blows 

I give you as we part ; 
For you it is a rose, 

For me it is my heart. 

But if we begin to quote we shall not 
know when to stop. Let those whom 
finished lyrics warm and satisfy purchase 
this little book that has come across the 
Atlantic to ask for shelter on English 
bookcases. We should like to see Mr. 
Peterson banish italics. He might just 
as well say, ' Now, mark you, here is a 
fine line ! ' 

We have also received the fifth edition 
of The Love-letters of a Violinist, in Mr. 
Walter Scott's « Canterbury Poets ' ; a 
literal translation of Peace, by Aristo- 



phanes, in the Glasgow translations to 
the classics ; and Mora Otiosi Otiosce, 
being Nursery Rhymes rendered literally 
into Latin by Mr. A. Graham, M.A. 



A MEMSAHIB'S ADVENTURES* 



Miss Saba Jbannbttb Duncan (who, by 
the way, is known in private life as Mrs. 
E. C. Cotes) has followed up her sue- 
cesses with 1 A Social Departure ' and 
' An American Girl in London ' by publish- 
ing The Simple Adventures ofaMemsahib, 
in which we have the history of Miss Helen 
Peachey, of Canbury, from her engage- 
ment to young Browne, of Calcutta, at 
aome on furlough, down to the end of 
their first year in India. Of course, we 
have, incidentally, the history of Mr. 
Browne for the same period, and 
scraps of biography about many people 
whom they met. Among these, the en- 
counter with Mr. Jonas Batcham, M.P., 
who had gone out to inform his mind on 
the subject of the oppressions undergone 
by natives at the hands of the Europeans, 
is not the least interesting. It is not a 
flattering picture that Miss Duncan 
draws of 

Mr. Batcham, M.F. 

Oh, he was sufficiently communicative, that 
Batcham. sufficiently willing to impart his 
impressions, as expansive by the timetbey 
got to the joint as ever you like. He had a 
certain humorous perception of what was 
expected of him. As a 'globe-trotter/ he 
was familiar with the expression, and ap- 
plied it to himself jovially without shame. 
The perception was incomplete, and there- 
fore aid not make Mr. Batcham uncomfort- 
able. However, he understood perfectly that 
globe-trotters as a class were frequently and 
prodigiously taken in. Acting upon this, Mr. 
Batcham made his incredulity the strong 
point of his intelligence, and received certain 
kinds of information with an almost obvious 
wink. That very first night at dinner he 
proclaimed himself to the Brownes a person 
who could not be imposed upon — useless to 
try. ' Coming down from Benares/ said Mr. 
Batcham, 'I travelled with a couple of men 
who said they were indigo planters, and 
so they may have been for all I know. Any- 
how, they spotted me to be a globe-trotter— 
said they knew it by the kind of hat I wore — 
and then they proceeded to fill me up about 
the country. One fellow said be didn't own a 
yard of indigo land himself; always got the 
peasants to grow it for him ; and the other 
went into some complicated explanation of 
how blue indigo was got by squeezing green 
leaves. All sorts of yarns they told me. How 
the natives wouldn't eat factory sugar, 
because they believed it defiled in the pre- 
paration, but preferred drain-water to any 
other. How a Hill woman would make 
nothing of carrying me on her back a thousand 
feet steady climbing. How in the part of the 
country we were going through it was so hot 
in June that men had servants to drench 
tbem with water in the middle of the night 
regularly. I saw they were enjoying it, so I 
let them go on j in fact, I rather drew them 
out, especially about indigo — took it all in 
and cried for more, as the babies do for patent 
medicine. Then when we got out at the 

* The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. Bj Sara 
Jeannett* JLmncon. With 87 Illustration* by F. H. 
Townaend. (Chatto and Wwdus. 7«, 6cLj 



station here I said, " Thank you, gentlemen, 
for all the 'information' you have given 
me. It has been very entertaining. Of 
course, you will understand, however, that I 
don't believe a word of it. Good morning!" 
I fancy those two indigo planters will hesitate 
before they tackle their next globe-trotter. I 
never saw men look more astonished in my life.' 

'I should think so!' exclaimed young 
Browne; ' what they told you was wholly and 
literally true.' 

Mr. Jonas Batcham looked at his host with s 
humorous twinkle. * Don't you try it on,' said 
he . . . Although Mr. Batcham found it 
advisable to shed so much of the light of his 
countenance upon the Brownes, as 1 have said, 
it was native India that he came to see and 
report upon. And to this end he had read 
one or two of the most recent publication! on 
the subject, works produced, that is to say, 
by our very most recent visitors, smoking 
from the London press before their author's 
names were dry in the Bombay hotel register. 
These volumes had given Mr. Batcham com- 
prehensive ideas of native India, and he 
knew that between Cape Comorin and 
Peshawur were lying two hundred and fifty 
million people urgently in need of his bene- 
volent interference. They were of different 
races, religions, oustoms, and languages; 
Mr. Batcham had expected to find that, and 
had equipped himself for it by learning the 
names of almost all of them. He was 
acquainted with several of their gods, be 
knew that Ganesh had an elephant? head, 
that Kali loved the blood of goats, and that 
Krishna waft the source of all things. He 
was aware, also, that it waa not proper to 
speak of Mahomedan rajahs or Hiodu sheiks, 
and he had informed himself upon the sub- 
ject of Eastern polygamy. Mr. Batcham was 
a person of intelligence, who did not travel 
without preparing his mind, and though, 
according to his own modest statement, there 
was still a great deal that he didn't knov 
about India, it was open to an appreciative 
person to doubt this. In one direction Mr. 
Batcham had prepared his mind with par- 
ticular care, so that the very slightest im- 
pression could not fail to be deep and per- 
manent — in the direction of the wrongs, the 
sufferings, the grievances under British rule, 
of his two hundred and fifty million fellov- 
subjects in India. 

Miss Duncan's description of life in 
Calcutta is realistic enough. It covers 
some of the ground of Mr. Kipling's 
•City of Dreadful Night,' but there 
is a considerably larger proportion of 
light to shadow. 

In Mr. Kipling's picture Calcutta is a 
place of unmitigated foulness. No one 
who has read his account of the Big Cal- 
cutta Stink will want to live there. In 
Miss Duncan's book the smells are 
alluded to once or twice, but one does 
not get the idea that they are over- 
powering. Kipling admits that ' if you 
live long enough in CaLutta you grow 
used to it.' Miss Duncan poses as one 
who has resided twenty - two years 
in the place, and the small atten- 
tion given to the stink is, perhaps, 
thereby explained. 

Among the many portraits drawn in 
these pages — and for the most pan very 
successfully — we single out those of two 
types of clergyman. The first is 

The Missionary Padre. 

The missionary padre receives hii slendet 
stipend from the S.P.G. or from some obscurs 
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Kale to promote self-denial, and it is very suc- 
ceerfuL He usually lives where the drains are 

thickest and the smells most unmanageable, 
and when we of the bread river and the great 
Maidan happen to hear of his address, we 
inrariably ejaculate, ' What a frightfully long 
way off 1' The tioea gharry is not an expen- 
se conveyance, but the missionary padre 
finds himself better commended of his con- 
science if he walks and pays the cost of his 
transportation in energy and vitality, which 
most be heavy in the hot weather and the 
tains. For the rest, he lives largely upon 
lecond-class beef and his ideals, though they 
don't keep very well either in this climate. 
Those who come out celibates remain celibates 
--if not by force of conviction, by force of cir- 
cumstances. The expensively home-bred 
young ladies of Anglo-India are not for mis- 
sionaries ! Whereas those who are married 
are usually married to missionary ladies of 
similar size and complexion labouring in the 
same cause. Covenanted chaplains, on the 
contrary, with the prospects I have mentioned, 
may be yoked together with the debutante of 
any season. So therein this further difference, 
that while the official padre's wife looks like any 
other memsahib, the missionary padre's wife 
looks like the missionary padre. I believe 
that chaplains sometimes ask missionary 
padres to dinner ' quietly/ and always make 
s point of giving them plenty to eat. And I 
remember meeting a married pair of them at 
the Brownes*, a Mr. and Mrs. Week. Young 
Browne had known Mr. Week at school before 
his ? ocation appeared to him. He was an under- 
load young man, high-shouldered, very 
hollow-chested, and wore his long hair brushed 
hack from his high forehead, almost, one 
might say, behind his ears. She was a little 
white woman in a high dress, and wore her 
locks, which were beginning to thin, in a tiny 
knot at the very back of her crown. It was in 
the hot weather, and they spoke appreciatively 
of the punkah. They had no punkah, it 
seemed, either day or night; but the little 
vife had been very clever, and had made mus- 
lin bags for their heads and hands to keep off 
the mosquitoes while they were asleep. We 
couldn't ascertain that either of them had 
ever been really well since they came out, and 
they said they simply made up their minds 
to hare sickness in the house during the 
whole of the rains. It was either neuralgia or 
fever that season through, and neither of them 
knew which was worse. I asked Mrs. Week 
inadvertently if she had any children. She 
aid 'No,' and there was a silence which Helen 
erplained afterwards by telling me that Mrs. 
Week had lost her only baby from diphtheria, 
"hich they attributed to a certain miasma 
that 4 came up through the floor/ 

The other type is 

The Chaplain. 

Beturning to the senior and junior chaplains 
-it is delightful to see the natural man under 
the Indian surplice. At home the padre is an 
order, in India he is an individual. He is not 
oppressed by parish opinion, he is rather en- 
couraged to expand in the smile of the Eai 
which is above all and over all. He is 
official, joyous, free, and he develops happily 
along the lines which Nature designed for 
him before ever he turned aside into the 
crooked paths of theology. It is seeing by 
these lights that we say so of£en of an Indian 
Padre, 4 What an excellent politician, broker, 
•oldier, insurance agent he would have made ! 

Padre Corbett, it is my certain belief, 
catered the Church because there was no prac- 
ticable alternative. He looked facts in the face 
i& s bus iness -like manner, shook his big square 
fesd o?er them, smoked a farewell pipe to the 
•tardy b6H$es of his youth, and went in for 
ankw wider the advice of a second cousin in 



the India Office. Then he came out to minis- 
ter to the soul of Tommy Atkins in Murshida- 
bad, where it is very hot, and whether it was 
the heat of Murshidabad, or the atmosphere 
of military discipline there, Padre Corbett got 
into the way of ordering Tommy Atkins to 
come and be saved, and not to answer back or 
otherwise give trouble about it, that I remem- 
ber him by. Padre Corbett never lost the dis- 
ciplinary air and ideas of Murshidabad. As he 
ma rc h e d up the aisle of peaceful St. Ignatius 
in Calcutta behind his choir boys, there was a 
distinct military swagger in the rear folds of 
his surplice, and he put us through our devo- 
tional drill with the rapidity and precision of 
a field-marshal. ' Fours about! Trot ! you 
miserable sinners ! ' he gave us to understand 
at the beginning of the Psalms, and the main 
battalion of St r Ignatius in the pews, following 
the directing flank under the organ, came on 
from laudiie to laudite at a magnificent pace. 
The sermon was a tissue ,of directions and a 
statement of consequences. We were deployed 
out of church. We bowed to it, it was quite 
befitting. We were not Tommy Atkinses, but 
we were all officially subordinated to Padre 
Corbett in a spiritual sense. In the case of an 
archangel from Simla it would be quite the 
same, and he was perfectly entitled to 4 have 
the honour to inform ' us that we would do 
well to mend our ways. This sense of consti- 
tuted authority and the fitness of things would 
naturally lead Padre Corbett to the chaste 
official glories of the archdeaconry. Indeed, 
Fm not sure that it didn't. 



I saw a priest of Kali, wrapped in his yellow 
chuddar sit hugging his knees under a mahogany 
tree to-night beside the broad road where the 
carriages passed rolling into the ' cow's dust ' 
of the twilight. A brother cleric of the Raj 
went by in his victoria, with his wife and chil- 
dren, and the yellow-robed one watched them 
out of sight. There was neither hatred nor 
malice, nor any evil thing in his gaze — only, 
perhaps, a subtle appreciation of the advan- 
tages of the other cloth. 

Some will say that Miss Duncan is 
too cynical, and she certainly hits oat 
pretty straight at all shams and frauds 
that crop up in her path. The back- 
ground of her picture is, however, true. 
The life she sketches so admirably 
is not an inviting one, and only an 
optimist of unusual physical endurance 
would be able to bear up against it long 
without acquiring the Anglo-Indian 
temper and way of regarding things. 
In style Miss Duncan is often reminis- 
cent of Kipling. She deals largely in 
epigrams and juggles with, words even 
as * the master 1 does, though not so 
constantly. Sometimes Bhe puzzles us, 
as where she says of Mr. Jonas 
Batcham that he certainly left Mr. 
Banerjee's hands * so brimful of native 
hypothecations that it would have been 
impossible to lodge another lie in him 
anywhere.' Perhaps Dr. Murray will 
note this, to us, novel meaning when 
he is dealing with the letter ' EL' The 
chapter dealing with 1 tags 1 and ' official 
positions' contains some good things. 
Thus, referring to the official halo, she 
says : ' After an absence on furlough of 
a year or two the halo is apt to be 
found a little large, but in such oases 
the halo is never cut down, the head is 
allowed to expand.' 

Space must be found for this etching 



of a mercantile knight, as seen by OD0 
of his own kidney : 

A Calcutta Blgnltary. 

'Why, George/ she said presently, 'who's 
that P ' her husband having emitted a gruff 
' How do ! ' as a gentleman passed them. 

' That ? Oh, nobody much ! Sir William 
Peete/ 

'What did Sir William get his E. forf 
asked Mrs. Macdonald. 1 I've forgotten/ 

' For trimming up Caloutta the time some 
Eoyalty or other came out. He made a very 
good municipal milliner; got out a most un- 
usual amount of bunting. They had to 
recognise it. The man who drained the. 
place got nothing, so far as I remember.' 

'George, you don't like him!' remarked 
Mrs. Browne astutely. 

' Oh, yes, I do, for two months in the year, 
when he likes me. They occur in the rains. 
Then he's passionately fond of everybody 
who will speak to him. For the rest of the 
time he's exclusively occupied with Sir 
William Peete and a few other people of 
similar standing.' 

'What do you mean?' asked Mrs. Mac- 
donald. 

'About August and September/ young 
Browne continued suavely, ' Sir William 
comes out in boils— comes out copiously. He 
gets 'em on his neck and on his face and in 
the middle of his forehead. He becomes an 
awful spectacle. He fawns on his fellow- 
beings then. As soon as they leave him he 
returns to the sublime consideration of the 
social eminence of Sir William Peete. Boils 
are the only known method of reminding him 
that he belongs to the human race, so Pro- 
vidence takes it/ 

There are many such portraits in the 
book and much pleasant reading. Anglo- 
Indians especially will seize on it gladly. 



THE WELSH CHURCH* 



Thi Rector of Llanf air and Llandyasilio is a 
fervid Welshman, who believes that the un- 
popularity of the Church in Wales is due to 
its suicidal Anglicising tendencies. It has, 
he asserts, persistently set itself against the 
Welsh language and Welsh national senti- 
ment, and it is paying the inevitable penalty. 
' An Anglicised Welshman is less acceptable 
than an Englishman; the latter is only a 
sti anger, the former is looked upon as 
a renegade/ Mr. Jones believes the 
Church could regain its old place in 
the affections of the Welsh people by 
adopting a national policy. He appeals 
to the Welsh clergy to remember that 
they are Welshmen, even at the risk of be- 
coming anathema to the powers that be* 
' There are still/ he says, ' chords in the harp 
of the old Welsh Church, to whose thrilling 
vibrations, when touched by a skilful, sympa- 
thetic hand, the Welsh heart will irresistibly 
respond. . . . The Church of Dewi and of 
Cyndejrn and Catwg, of Tyssilio and Teilo 
and Deiniol, of William Morgan and Richard 
Davies, of Edmund Prys and Khys Pritchard, 
of Griffith Jones and Howell Davies, is still 
with us, with marks of her noble ancestry on 
her brow, and deep traces of hbr warfare in her 
body. Her native heart still beats in harmony 
with the noblest aspirations of the Cymry, 
and her right hand is full of gifts to bless 
and to elevate them/ How is it that such a 
book does not appear in Welsh ? 

• The Welsh Chnroh and Welsh Nationality. By 
Datid Jonas, B.a., Rector o( Lias (air and Llandyasilio, 
Anglesey. (Simpkin, Morihall, Qamilton. K*nt, and 
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'THE BED WOLF/ 



BT BUSS CARMAN. 

Mb. Bliss Cabman contributes a new poem of twenty-five verses to this month's 
CotmopoHtan, which is a good specimen of this fine Canadian poet's work. The follow- 
ing stanzas will give some idea of the fire and force of the poem : 

With the fall of the leaf comes the wolf, wolf, wolf, 

The old red wolf at my door. 
And my hateful yellow dwarf, with his hideous crooked laugh, 

Cries * Wolf, wolf, wolf ! ' at my door. 

With the still of the frost comes the wolf, wolf, wolf, 

The gaunt red wolf at my door. 
He's as tall as a Great Dane, with his griizly russet mane ; 

And he haunts the silent woods at my door. 

The scarlet maple leaves and the sweet ripe nuts 

May strew the forest glade at my door, 
But my cringing, canning dwarf, with his slavered sacking laugh, 

Cries, ' Wolf , wolf , wolf !' at my doOr. 

The violets may come, the pale windflowers blow 

And tremble by the stream at my door ; 
But my dwarf will never cease, until his last release, 

From his 'Wolf, wolf, wolf!' at the door. 
. . • • • 

I have tried to rid the house of the misbegotten spawn j 

But he skulks like a shadow at my door, 
With the same uncanny glee as when he came to me 

With his first cry of wolf at my door. 

I curse him, and he leers; I kick him, and he whines ; 

But he never leaves the stone at my door, 
Peep of day or set of sun, his croaking's never done 

Of the Bed Wolf of Despair at my door. 

..... 

He is low and humped and foul, and shambles like an ape ; 

And stealthily he barricades the door, 
Then lays his goblin head against my lonely bed, 

With a ' Wolf, wolf, wolf,' at the door ! . 

I loathe him, but I feed him ; I'll tell you how it was 

(Hear him now with his ' Wolf ! ' at the door ! ) 
That I ever took him in ; he is— he is my kin, 

And kin to the wolf at the door ! 

I loathe him, yet he lives ; as God lets Satan live, 

I suffer him to slumber at my door, 
Till that long-looked-for time, that splendid sudden prime, 

When Spring shall go in scarlet by my door. 

That day I will arise, put my heel upon his throat, 

And squirt his yellow blood upon the door ; 
Then watch him dying there, like a spider in his lair, 

With a ' Wolf, wolf, woH I ' at my door. 

The great white morning sun shall walk the earth again, 

And the children return to my door. 
I shall hear their merry laugh, and forget my buried dwarf, 

As a tale that is told at the door. 

Far from the quiet woods the gauut red wolf shell flee 

As a cur that is stoned from the door ; 
And God's great peace come back along the lonely track, 

To fill the golcjen year at my door. 



AN EARLY BUSKIN.* 

It seems to be a very open question 
whether it is advisable to resuscitate the 
early, immature work of a writer who has 
subsequently passed into fame. In a bio- 
graphy it may be done fairly enough The 
biographer is concerned with tracing the 
progress of his author's genius, and the 
search can scarcely be conducted without 
a careful examination of all the work from 
first to last. But the interest in immaturity 
ought to end there ; unless, indeed, then 
is any very insistent claim to precocity or 
promise recorded in the early pages. 

It is, therefore, not without some seme 
of discontent that one opens the little book 
under review, a thin volume of Bmtkimana, 
containing an essay written in 1886, before 
the author went up to Oxford, and three 
letters sent to his tutor, the Bev. Thomai 
Dale, during the Continental journey un- 
dertaken upon the failure of health, which 
followed his arduous endeavours towards 
University distinction. It seems as though 
there could be no real reason for the publi- 
cation of these very juvenile essays— the 
work of a boy between his seventeenth 
and twenty-second year ; and one settles 
down to a survey of the pages with ?ery 
little expectation. 

Immediately, however, we are agreeablf 
disappointed of our apprehension. The 
Essay on Literature, it is true, is not ?ery 
carefully proportioned ; it bursts out at 
intervals into petulant diatribes against 
Puritanism ; it protests in a voice too loud 
for the occasion ; and, when it praises, it 
indulges itself in an hyperbole of eulogy. 
But all this is natural in a boy's work : we 
expected it. What is not natural, what we 
did not expect, is the admirable finish of 
style in the calmer passages of the argu- 
ment. All through the essay there are 
paragraphs of real beauty, and it concludes 
with a peroration in praise of Byron, which 
is pitched too high, it is true, and coloured 
too liberally, but which contains remark, 
able indications of the mould into which 
Buskin's prose was hereafter to be poured. 
As the work of a boy of sixteen it is simply 
extraordinary, and, in spite of any preju- 
dices at which we have already hinted, we 
cannot deny that Mr. Allen has been well 
advised in publishing it. 

The letters which follow are, in their way 
equally characteristic. They are full of 
snatches of art criticism, which prove that 
Mr. Buskin's taste was crystallised at a 
very early age. ' St. Peter's I expected to he 
disappointed in. I was disgusted. The 
Italians think Gothic architecture bar 
barons. I think Greek heathenish/ Again, 
as he describes the coast of the Hedifer- 
between Nice and Spezzia, we 
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notice the talent for colouring and the rich 
combination of words which make all his pen- 
pictures so vivid. There are ' the waving 
aloes,' the ' promontories of black marble/ 
'the hills shaded with masses of olive/ 
' the wild brushwood of myrtle and arbu- 
tus/ and beyond, ' the inaccessible peaks of 
the higher Alps and Appenines.' It is all 
rich and odorous and enchanting. 

One wishes he had spoken more kindly 
of Oxford. But the strain of the work 
there seems to have left him very ill at 
ease. He almost wishes he had spent his 
eYening8 breaking windows in the High- 
street, and his mornings driving tandem to 
Woodstock, so that he might hare brought 
away livelier memories, a clear eyesight, 
and a free chest. That, of course, is cyni- 
cism; but no doubt he felt the failure 
keenly. His ambition was greater than his 
strength could carry. 

But his outlook is hopeful. Though the 
letters report little progress, he is confident 
of restoration ; he feels he has work to do, 
and he means to do it. And now that the 
event has justified his hope, and the good 
work is done and remains, it is pleasant to 
torn back to the first page, and trace its 
beginning there. It is rarely that we 
enco unter so promising a prelude to so dis- 
tinguish ed a career. 

Abthub Waugh. 



TABLE TALK. 



Thjebs was no jarring note at the Tercen- 
tenary celebration in honour of Izaak 
Walton up the Lea, at Broxbourne. The 
place was well chosen, for Izaak must have 
trodden every yard of the river banks. Mr. 
B. B. Marston proposed that a memorial 
window should be placed in St. Dunstan's 
Church, Fleet-street. Certainly Izaak was 
a churchwarden at St. Dunstan's, but one 
would rather wish to commemorate him in 
one of the quiet spots which he made 
famous. The modern Fleet-street has fol- 
lowed after other gods than Izaak's. 

Is it a fair method of controversy to 
write an anonymous book nominally from 
an opponent's point of view, really in order 
to exaggerate and so attack his position P 
We do not refer to acknowledged burlesque 
or satire, signed or unsigned ; but to 
several books that have recently appeared 
dealing indirectly with political and eccle- 
siastical controversies in this very sus- 

Sicious method. Surely satire should never 
e so concealed as to become deception. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy was long one of our 
' Gods in exile.' But his strength has been 
steadily growing upon the public, and many 
who read him for the first time in 4 Tess,' 
will be anxious to read his earlier works. 
We are glad to welcome, therefore, a new 
half-crown edition of ' The Return of the 
Native ' from Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 

Lewis Carroll's new book is called 'Curiosa 
Mathematical and consist* of 'pillow pro- 
blems '. for the use of persons suffering from 
sleeplessness, or want of occupation. 



Mr. Stanley's new book will be called 
« My Dark Companions, and Their Strange 
Stories/ and will consist of legends told 
round the camp-fire during seventeen years' 
travel in the Dark Continent. 



Dr. Conan Doyle has been lecturing on 
modern fiction to the holiday-makers who 
joined Dr. Lunn's Reunion Conferences. 

After the jaundiced criticism recently 
bestowed by Truth on Mr. Rudy ard Kipling, 
it is pleasant to find that Dr. Doyle can 
appreciate that writer, of course with cer- 
tain reservations (we quote from The Daily 
News report): 

It was easy to point to faults of style. There 
was a * cock-sureness ' in him which reminded 
one of the hot-headed school boy who backed 
his own side and had no word to say for the 
other. He gave the impression of being 
curiously wanting in the power of self-criti- 
cism — as witness the republication of certain 
of his works. Although he was English there 
was in Budyard Kipling a touch of the burn- 
ing East, like a vivid Indian orchid amid 
English roses. Kipling had been, and was 
still, a great political force. He had in his 
literature brought India nearer to England 
than the Suez Canal had done. When it was 
remembered that he was only twenty-seven 
years of age it must be admitted that few 
men of letters had shown such promise so early 
in life. Thackeray and Scott and other great 
authors had passed forty years when they 
began to make a mark. 

Dr. Doyle concluded his lecture by say- 
ing that literature was not an evil thing, 
nor yet a luxury. The novelist was really 
the philanthropist of literature, and no man 
could have a nobler work or higher ambition 
than lightening by one feathers weight the 
burden which darkens so many lives. 



Mr. Cochrane Morris has been ' doon the 
watter,' and up and down certain other 
parts of Scotland. He has published the 
resulting anecdotes, with his own illustra- 
tions, in a book with the title, ' An Unco 
Stravaig,' which is published by Messrs. 
Ward and Downey. 

Mr. Horatio Brown, of Venice, is the 
'literary executor' of the late Mr. J. A. 
Symonds, if we may adopt a phrase that is 
coming into use, although hardly yet to be 
found, we imagine, in the law books. Mr. 
Symonds left personality valued under 
£y5,286, among which is a large quantity of 
unpublished MSS. 

Messrs. F. V. White and Co. will publish 
this month Mrs. Alexander's new novel, 
' Found Wanting,' in three volumes ; also a 
new edition of Florence Warden's 'A 
Witch of the Hills ' in picture boards. 

M. C. Buloz has resigned the editorship 
of the Revue dee Devx-Mondes. At a meet- 
ing of the shareholders on Saturday a 
member of the staff was appointed tem- 
porary manager. M. de la Brunetiere 
remains in charge of the literary depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Harcourt Roe's new story is called 
« A Man of Mystery.' It is in one volume, 
and is published by Messrs. James Black- 
wood and Co. 



* Innes of Blairavon ' is the title of a new 
novel in three volumes by Colin Middleton, 



just published by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Miss May Crommelin's 'Midge/ which 
originally appeared in 1890 under the 
auspices of Messrs. Trischler and Co., is 
republished this week by Messrs. Hutchin. 
son and Co. 



Journalists are as much in need of what 
we may call 4 labour-saving ' apparatus as 
engineers themselves. The latest addition 
to books of reference that answers the 
description is a concise list of the three 
hundred and fifty newspapers that have 
London offices, with the addresses and 
hours added. It is published for Mr. W. H. 
Wellsman from The North Eastern OateUe 
office, under the title 4 The Provincial Press 
in London.' 



The Cosmopolitan has reduced its price 
from a shilling to sixpence. Besides some 
interesting * Conversations with Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjornson,' the August number con- 
tains a new poem by Mr. Bliss Carman, 
from which we quote elsewhere. 

Mr. Charles Ashton, of Dinas Mawddwy, 
North Wales, is performing a useful but 
laborious task for his compatriots. This is 
nothing less than a complete bibliography of 
Welsh books, pamphlets, periodicals, and 
newspapers, including books about Wales 
in other languages. He intends to give 
the title-page in full, with an added note 
stating* the size, number of pages, and 
biographical details. Mr. Ashton is appeal- 
ing to all who own Welsh books to send 
him a list of short titles, in order that he 
may mark those about which he desires 
fuller information. Nine thousand entries 
have already been made. 

Mr. John Southward, author of various 
books on printing, has in preparation an 
entirely new work for the use of students 
and practitioners, entitled 'Typography: 
A Synopsis of the History and an Account 
of the Processes of Letterpress Printing,' 
with many original illustrations. The 
author has devoted many years to the 
subject of printing, and has had consider, 
able experience in conducting and contri- 
buting to trade journals. Mr. Southward 
will endeavour to describe the art in its 
multitudinous modern developments, as 
practised by the best printers of the pre* 
sent day. 

In the early autumn Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Maraton, and Co. will publish a new 
book by the late Louisa May Alcott, 
entitled ' Comic Tragedies written by " Jo" 
and "Meg" and acted by the "Little 
Women." ' The same firm will also bring 
out a new story by Jules Verne called 
'The Castle of the Carpathians,* with 
numerous illustrations. 



Publishers of scholastic books are push- 
ing forward their new works so as to be 
ready in time for the reopening of schools. 
Mr. Murray promises ' The Roman Empire, 
from its Establishment to the Reign of 
Commodus 180/ by Mr. J. B. Bury. 
Messrs. C. J. Clay and Sons have nearly 
ready ' The Book of Revelation,' by the late 
Rev. W. H. Sitncox, M.A., being the new 
volume of the Cambridge Greek Testament 
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by Mr. 0. H. Draper, BA., and a volume on 
• Hydrostatics and Pneumatics/ by Mr. 
R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. Messrs. Sampson 
Low will publish John Mill's ' Chemistry 
for Students/ and a fifth edition, revised and 
enlarged, of ' A Sohool Course in Heat/ by 
Mr. W. Larden, M. A., assistant-master in the 
R.N.E. College, Devonport. 



Several important biographical works are 
promised in the autumn. Mr. John Murray 
will publish, in two volumes, the ' Life and 
Letters' of the late Sir Eichard Owen, 
edited and arranged by his grandson, the 
Rev. Eichard Owen. 'A Memoir of the 
late Mr. W. H. Smith,' by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., with illustrations by 
Herbert Bailton, will be issued by Messrs. 
Blackwood. Messrs. Maomillan have in 
preparation 'Chatham,' by Mr. John 
Morley, M.P. ; ' Sir John Moore/ by Colonel 
Maurice'; Simon de Montfort/ by Mr. 
G. W. Pro there'; and ' Cardinal Manning/ 
by Mr. E. S. Pur cell. We also understand 
that Sir Henry Bessemer, the great in- 
ventor, is engaged on his autobiography. 



Messrs. James Nisbet will issue shortly 
three religious books by Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie. The first is entitled 'The Bible 
by Modern Light/ being a revised and 
entirely rewritten edition of ' Hours of the 
Bible.' The two others are ' Prophets and 
Kings of the Bible/ and ' New Testament 
Hours/ the latter being a companion to his 
'Life of Christ/ and dealing solely with 
the Gospels. 



The chief instrument — if not the fonts et 
origo malt — in producing the present crisis 
in the London Hospital's affairs is a young 
American lady journalist. She was for- 
merly on The New York Herald, but has 
recently been employed by The PaU Mall 
Gazette. The question now being hotly dis- 
cussed is whether she really did enter the 
London Hospital as a nurse in order to 
write up her articles. The Hospital posi* 
tively asserts that she did not, and that 
her statement in The PaU Matt Gazette that 
she did was untrue. The question is likely 
to come before a court of law in an action 
for libel which the London Hospital is said 
to be about to bring against the editor of 
The PaU Mall Gazette. 



At the recent meeting of the ' Gorsedd/ 
the bardic court under whose sanction 
the Eisteddfod is held, the Archdruid de- 
clared that : ' Their forefathers did not wor- 
ship idols, but Almighty God, by means of 
the most simple things. He was sorry to 
find that during the past few years the 
people had dissevered religion from Druid- 
lsm. Why, religion was Druidism, and it 
was in existence long before the days of 
the Patriarchs/ 



At one of the meetings of the Eisteddfod 
a strong feeling was shown in favour of a 
proposal by Mr. Brynmor Jones that Wales 
should receive a share of the Government 
grant for museum purposes, in order that a 
Welsh national museum and library might 
be founded. Cardiff would probably be 
chosen as the site. 



The next volume of ' The Elizabethan 
Library ' will be a selection from* the works 
of Lord Bacon, by Dr. Groeart, and will be 
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entitled 'Thoughts that Breathe and 
Words that Burn.' 



We are assured that Dr. Arabella 
Kenealy, the author of the story, ' Dr. Janet 
of Harley-street/ entered the medical 
profession with the express intention of 
bringing its resources to bear upon fiction. 



A book that promises to be one of the 
most attractive of Christmas presents will 
be issued in the autumn by Messrs. 
Lawrence and Bullen. This is an illus- 
trated edition of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, which, from the richness of its get-up 
and the beauty of its pictures, promises to 
be a serious rival to all other editions now 
in the market. The price, we believe, is not 
yet fixed. 



' A Conflict of Evidence,' a new detective 
story by Rodriques Ottolengin, author of 
'An Artist in Crime,' is published this 
week by Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons, in 
the familiar yellow-back style of binding. 



The latest volume in 'Heineman's In- 
ternational Library* is 'The Jew/ a novel 
bv Joseph Ignatius Kaszewski, a Pole. Mr. 
Edmund Gosee supplied a very interesting 
biography of the author, who suffered 
the most painful vicissitudes of fortune, 
and died in 1887, at the age of seventy-four, 
a year after his release from prison. He 
was one of Bismarck's victims and bitterest 
enemies. 

The lover of Scott could not renew his 
acquaintance with 'The Monastery' more 
agreeably than with the new volume of 
Adam and Charles Black's (Dryburgh 
Edition). Mr. John Williamson has well 
caught the spirit of the text in his ten illus- 
trations. The conversations of that ele- 
gant euphuist, Sir Pieroie Shafton, will 
send some readers to Lyly and Sidney. 



The unusually dry summer, with its 
consequent poor crops, has led to a very 
important discovery at Long Wittenham, 
a village four miles from Abingdon. A 
farmer, Mr. Hewett, noticed that certain 
clearly defined portions of the fields were 
more fruitful than the rest, and on further 
inspection the plan of a Roman town was 
suggested. He sank a small shaft at one 
particularly fruitful spot, and at a distance 
of eight feet discovered an almost perfectly 
preserved Roman well, from which he took 
out four whole ampullae, — some of them 
of elegant workmanship. Many fragments 
have also been found, and the base of a 
Samian bowl with 'AVITVS.E' as 
its potter's mark. At present no founda- 
tions of stone or brick have been come 
upon, but Mr. Hewett is employing a 
surveyor to make a plan of the ground, in 
order that further excavations may be 
made when the harvest is over. The town 
covered about sixty acres, and was pro- 
bably connected by a ford with Dorchester 
(Durocina), which is immediately opposite. 



Mr. Walter Besant sent home from 
Buffalo to The Author some remarks ' for 
novelists alone/ On the question of 
American rights and their value he recom- 
mends them to note — 

(1) That serial form is very difficult to 
secure, for reasons which it would take too 
long to explain j (2) that, nevertheless, they 
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must most carefully reserve their American 
rights in their agreements; (3) that they 
must remember the blessedness of expecting 
nothing; and (4) that American publishers, 
like their British brethren, are men of busi- 
ness — some of them, like some of our brave 
Britons, ' sharp/ which means — what we 
know. 

Regarding the tradition or prejudice that 
the British people do not buy books while 
the Americans do, Mr. Besant has been 
unable to find any solid foundation for it. 
On the contrary, he puts the boot on the 
other leg. Barring dime novels, Americans 
do not buy, he is convinced, in anything 
like the same proportion as our own people. 
An American publisher thinks a sale of 
5,000 copies indicates a very successful 
novel, the average successful one meaning 
about 2,000. Now with us a very popular 
six-shilling book easily runs into tens of 
thousands. 



Mr. Le Gallienne has been delivering his 
soul, in The PaU Mall Gazette, on the sub- 
ject of 'Limited Editions.' He pleads 
speciously for his favourite mode of publish- 
ing as follows : 

Over-production, both in men and shirts, 
is the evil of the day. The world has neither 
enough food nor enough love, for the young 
that is bora into it. We have more mouths 
than we can fill, and more books than we can 
buy. Well, the publisher and collector of 
limited editions aim, in their small corner, to 
set a limit to this careless procreation. They 
are literary Malthusians. The ideal world 
would be that in which there would be at 
least one lover for each woman. In the higher 
life of books the ideal is similar. No book 
should be brought into the world which is not 
sure of love and lodging on some comfortable 
shelf . If writers and publishers only gave a 
thought to what they were doing when they 
generate such large families of books, careless 
as the salmon with its million young, we would 
have no such sad workhouses of learning as 
Booksellers' Bow, no such melancholy dis- 
tress-sales of noble authors as remainder- 
auctions. 



1 Lyrics and Songs/ by James Walter 
Brown, is the title of a little book just 
issued by Messrs. Charles Thurnam and 
Sons, of Carlisle, The writer has the gift 
of poetry, as the following brief poem in 
two stanzas will show : 

Hiavbn Glimpses. 
Not when June's roses blow, 

Fragrant and red, 
Does the aurora glow 

Trembling, overhead ; 
But when chill winter's blight 

Over earth lies, 
Then does the mystic light 

Blaze in the skies. 

Not when our path is spread 

Broadcast with flowers, 
See we the radiance shed 

Bound Eden's bowers ; 
But when dark sorrow's night 

Hangs o'er our fold. 
Glimmer, from heaven, bright 

Beacons of gold. 



An illustrated article on Mr. Chamber- 
lain's collection of orchids, written by Mr. 
Frederick Dolman, will be a feature of the 
September number of The English Illustrated 
Magazine. 

Mrs. Deland is at work on a new novel 
*** U D?g1^dW6dgfe j0to 
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Ward, Preacher/ in popularity. It will 
ran first in The Atlantic Monthly, probably 
beginning with the October number. It is 
to be called 4 Philip and His Wife/ and 
will deal with the problem of dirorce for 
incompatability. 

Those who like to study history in the 
only satisfactory way — in contemporary 
documents — will welcome Mi*. G. W. 
Forrest's 'Selections from the Letters, 
Despatches, and other State Papers in the 
Military Department of the Government of 
India, 1857—8.' It was in a letter to the 
Indian War Office that Major General J. 
B. Hearsley, O.B., narrated the well-known 
dramatic incident of the low-caste soldier 
meeting a high-caste sepoy — a Brahmin — 
carrying a jar, or lota, full of water, and ask- 
ing for a drink. The Brahmin replied * 1 have 
secured my lota ; you will defile it by your 
touch.' The low-caste man replied, 4 You 
think much of your caste, but wait a little ; 
the Saheb-loaue will make* you bite cart- 
ridges soaked in cow and pork fat, and then 
where will your caste be P ' This suggested 
to Gen. Hearaley to write that ' an un- 
pleasant feeling exists among the native 
portion of the men,'— "the first warning of 
the Mutiny. 

Many a religion has fewer devotees than 
the worship of Burns. The Scotchmen of 
New South Wales are erecting a monument 
in the poet's honour. Sir Henry Parkes 
did not exaggerate when he wrote to the 
committee that Bums belongs 'to 
all lands and all times where the English 
language expresses thought and feeling ; ' 
hut would he not have pleased them more 
if he had said 'Scotch language'? It would 
have been impossible for Burns to write 
many of his poems in English. 



BECENT THEOLOGY* 



By the terms of Miss Garrett'sgif t to the 
medical school at Johns Hopkins University , 
says Harper** Bator, the award of honours 
to both sexes will be absolutely im- 
partial in that school, and this may 
possibly alter the policy of the whole 
university 'in time. Thus far, women 
students have been only allowed by special 
permission, the first being Miss Christine 
Ladd, a graduate of Vassar, while the first 
woman to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from this institution was Miss 
Florence feascom, daughter of Dr. John 
Bascom, Sage Professor of Political 
Economy in Williams College. She had 
previously taken the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Literature, Bachelor of 
Science, and Master of Arts. 



'Saint Edmund, King and Martyr: a 
History of his Life and Times,' by the Rev. 
J. B. Mackmlay, O.S.B., is a moBt taste- 
fully got-up volume, published by the Art 
and Book Company, of London and Leam- 
ington. It contains a map of East Anglia, 
ana a portrait of the Saint which gives him 
a girlish appearance. A fulj account is 
given of the translations of the Saint's 
4 incorrupt body.' 

The McAU Miseion t* France Quarterly 
Record for July appears as a 'Memorial 
Number ' of the late Dr. MoAll, and con- 
tains a full account of t^e memorial service 
held at the American church in Paris on 
June J3, 



Thb author of the twenty discourses in the 
volume The Lesson of a Dilemma, and 
Other Sermons is a young Primitive Metho- 
dist minister, who is regarded as the coming 
leader of liberalism in his denomination. 
Mr. Selby grapples fearlessly with the 
questions at issue between science and 
theology, and being both a theologian and 
a man of wide scientific knowledge and 
literary culture, what he says commands 
attention, and it is said with a sweet 
reasonableness that goes far to enforce the 
views he holds. Mr. Selby's standpoint is 
that Jesus Christ, as a life-giving spiritual 
force, making for individual peace, social 
righteousness, and brotherhood, holds the 
field, and that until man can find a nobler 
example, and a more effective ideal teacher, 
they ought not to cut themselves loose from 
Christ 

The anonymous author of this thoughtful 
essav gives us a few items of information 
in his preface. We learn that it was not 
written with a light heart and with no sense 
of responsibility; nor did a very young 
man pen its pages. Had the preface been 
absent, the book itself would have taught 
us as much. The author has read widely, 
easily assimilating the procedure of thought, 
and adding thereto his native originality. 
He takes the standpoint of a man good by 
nature, temperate in saying yea or nay, 
conformable to the main laws that govern 
Society. For him all stated as fact must 
evidently come under the microscope of his 
judgment. He can take nothing for granted, 



* The Lesson of a Dilemma, and Other Sermons. 
By Thomas O. Selby. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

Beligion and the Present Honr. An Essaj. (John 
Hodges. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Th« First Saints : Character and Church Studies in 
the New Testament. By Tames Baakin, DJ>. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 7s. 6a.) 

The Kin* and the Kingdom : A Study of the Four 
Gospels. Three Series. (Williams and Norgate. 3e.6d. 
each.) 

Christ and Iffodern Unbelief. By Randolph Harrison 
McEim. (New York : Thomas Whittaker.) 

Christ the Light of all Scriptor*. By the late W. C. 
Magee, D.D. Edited by C. 8. Magee. (Isbister and 

Co. 3f. 6d.) 

The Fall of Adam : A Treatise Demonstrating Eril 
in its Origin to have been the Resultant of Natural Law 
under Circumstances which were Peculiar to the 
Sdenio Period of Time. By Ber. Stephen Shep- 
herd Maguth, LL.D. In Two Vols. (Digby, Long, 
and Co. 32s.) 

The Teacher's Catechising Bible. The Book of 
Genesis. By Rot. C. Neil, M.A. Sis. 

The Teachers' Classified Lesson-Material. 1 Kings 
and Corresponding Parts of 1 ard 2 Chronicles. By 
Ear. J. Hammond, LL.B., B.A. 2s. 6d. 
(J. Nisbet and Co.) 

The Blakeelee Graded Lessons for Sunday-schools 
and Bible-classes. The Gospel History of Jesus Christ. 
Second Quarter. (London : J. Clarke and Co. ; Boston. 
Mass. : The Bible Study Publishing Co. 6d. each. ) 

The People's Bible. By Joseph Parker, DJ).. 
Minister of the City Temple. Vol. XX- Mark— Luke. 
(Hazell, Watson, and Viney, Limited. 8s.) 

The Expositor's Bib e. Edited by Rer. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. The First Book of JKings. By F. 
W. Farrar, D.D.. Archdeacon of Westminster. Bzra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther. By W. F. Adeney, M.A., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis and Chnrch 
History, New Colleg v Londoo. The Book of Joshua. 
By W. G. Blaikie, D.D., New College, Edinburgh. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7a. 6d. each rol.) 

The Synoptic Problem. By Alfred J. Jolley. (Mae* 
millan and Co. 3s.) 

Bible Class Expositions. By Alexander Maclaren. 
D.D. St, John. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8*.6d.) 

Scribes Ancient and Modern : and Three Other Ser- 
mons. By Herbert Itix, BJL (Williams and Norgate.) 

Present Dsy Tracts. Modern Soeptioium Compared 
with Christian Faith. By Rer. M. Kauffmann. M A. 
(Religions Tract Society, ed.) 

Le Temoignage du Chris* et l'Unite du Monde 
Chretien. Etudes PhilosophiqueseiReligieuses. Far 
Ernest NstUIo. (Gonere : A. Cherbuliez et CieJ 



and believes that what is essentially worthy 
can, in consequence of its excellence, bear 
the highest power of his intellectual lens. 
It will be gathered from these remarks that 
the author is not tamely orthodox. He 
looks toward the supreme moment when 
the unknown looms near, and because he 
has struggled to be righteous, obeying 
no book or priest so much as the dictate 
from within, he can wait in peace. The 
use of such a book as Religion and the Pre- 
sent Sour may be questioned, but the 
moderation of the autnor's tone, the in- 
tegrity of his aim, the scope of bis teaching, 
and the capital flow of words at his com- 
mand, may be unhesitatingly commended. 

Dr. Rankin's studies of New Testament 
characters, under the title The First 
Saints, will not give unmixed satisfaction 
to his fellow-countrymen north of £be, ; 
Tweed. That he is one of those Jesuits in \ 
disguise whioh, we are assured, are to be 
found in every denomination, will be 
affirmed by many who read his book. 
While disclaiming any sympathy with this 
view, we must confess to being somewhat 
startled at finding a minister of the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland apparently 
much more in sympathy with the Church of 
Rome than with the church of which he is 
a paid official. It is curious to find Dr. 
Rankin advocating an order of Bishops on 
the following grounds : * A chnrch which 
has few or no positions of superior^ honour 
and emolument can. never hold up its head 
socially, nor can it conduct its business 
efficiently through a swarm of manikins 
each struggling for a bare subsistence, and 
cultivating almost exclusively the dema- 
gogue arts of the nopular preacher.' With 
regard to the thirty-three sketches or 
character-studies in the volume, they are, 
upon the whole, well, though not brilliantly 
written, and contain a great amount of in- 
teresting and instructive historical matter. 
Each chapter is preceded by a collect, and 
mostly by a Latin or English hymn 4 for 
Saints' Days.* 

In the three volumes bearing the common 
title, The King and the Kingdom, the 
anonymous author has striven to present in 
a connected form the teaching of the four 
Gospels free from dogmatic preconception, 
or prejudice of any kind. If the compiler 
has not quite succeeded in his aim, it is 
only saying that he is human like the other 
men who have attempted before him to ex- 
pound the teaching of the Gospels. The 
work, however, is worthy of commendation 
for its fairness, frankness, sound common- 
sense, keen insight, and monumental in- 
dustry. It is^f air to the writer to say that 
he rejects the theory of verbal inspiration. 
The letterpress looks heavy and unattrac- 
tive, but each volume contains a complete 
set of indices which make reference to any 
passage or subject very easy. 

Christ and Modem Unbelief consists of 
a series of seven lectures orally delivered 
by Rev. R. H. McKim, an American 
clergyman, and printed by special request. 
Believing that the citadel of our faith is the 
person of Christ, he aims at pointing out 
its impregnable fortifications. This he does 
in a clear, succinct, and forcible manner 
without any pretence of originality of 
thought or method. After an introductory 
chapter on 4 The Citadel and its Defence/ 
he proceeds to point out 4 the theistio foun- 
dation/ 4 the unique nersonality of Christ,* 
4 the plan and teaching of Christ,' 'the 
work of Christ among men and in ma- 
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' miracles and the modern view of the 
world,' and finally, ' modern theories of the 
resurrection of Jesus.' The book can be 
recommended as an able summary of the 
best arguments in support of the divinity 
of our Lord. 

We hail with delight another volume of 
the late Bishop Magee's masterly and elo- 
quent sermons. Christ the Light of all 
Scripture will only deepen the impression 
made by the two former volumes, that the 
Church lost in Magee one of its greatest 
pulpit orators. That these discourses 
should have been delivered without any 
manuscript is enough to take the breath 
away from any ordinary preacher. The 
sermons are invariably lengthy, full of well- 
marshalled argument and strenuous though t, 
and throbbing with an intense moral pur- 
pose. They are eleven in all, arranged in 
chronological order, and covering such 
themes as ' mystery and faith,' ' original sin/ 
' actual sin,' * the pure in heart,' ' the offence 
of the cross,' the difficulty and the efficacy of 
prayer,' Ac. The last-named sermon alone, 
though not meeting every difficulty, is worth 
far more than the price charged for the 
whole volume. Preachers ought to get 
these sermons and try to arrive at the secret 
of their strength and force. 

We have found it very difficult to take 
seriously Dr. Maguth's two ponderous 
volumes on The Fail of Man. Is it not an 
attempt— clumsy enough to be sure — to 
hold up to ridicule and contempt the 
pseudo- scientific theorists who are deter- 
mined to be wise above what is written ? 
And vet the irrepressible egoism and 
conceit • of the writer, combined with a 
great show of earnestness, almost compels 
us to believe that he is too serious to be 
fooling. As few of our readers will care 
to wade through his volumes, we give, in a 
sentence, the kernel of his theory. Edenio 
man was preceded by a type of anthro- 
pomorphous animals, more or less anato- 
mically resembling the Edenio twain. The 
ohief of one of the tribes of these creatures, 
called, d la Bed Indian, 'The Serpent,' 
seduced our first mother, and ' so brought 
death into the world with all its woe.' 
With such an explanation, of course, fully 
developed, Dr. Maguth thinks he has solved 
the mystery of the origin of evil, and taken 
the weapon out of the hands of curate- 
discomfiting shoemakers ! 

The favourable opinions of some leading 
divines to the contrary, we cannot speak in 
glowing terms of 'The Comprehensive 
Scripture Lesson Scheme,' judging from the 
general scope of the plan and the specimens 
sent us. The plan is too cumbrous and too 
expensive to be adopted by teachers as a 
rule. There is first, 'The Teacher's 
Synoptical Syllabus/ consisting of 13 parts, 
price £1 Os. 6<L, ' to be placed in the desk 
or beside the teacher. Then there is 
The Teacher's Catechising Bible, con- 
sisting of 15 parts, price £l 10s., ' to be 
in the teacher's hands when with the 
class' ; and finally, there is The Teacher's 
Classified Lesson material, consisting of 15 
parts, price, £1 18s. 6cL, ' to be kept in the 
library for study before making notes of 
lessons or taking the class.' Judging the 
whole work from the samples, we fail to 
find a sufficient reason for its existence. 
There is little here which a fairly-educated 
teacher could not find or do for himself 
with the helps he already possesses. The 
reviewer may be wrong, but he has at least 



a quarter of a century's intimate knowledge 
of teachers and their requirements. - 

The Gospel History of Jesus Christ 
(second quarter) in the JBldkesUe Graded 
Lessons for Sunday-schools and Bible- 
classes is before us, and seems to be just 
the material required, not so much to save, 
but to inspire labour in the preparation of 
the appointed lessons. Teachers should 
look at these cheap ser ies of ' helps.' 

New volumes of Dr. Parker's People's 
Bible follow on each other's heels with 
remarkable closeness. The latest, on Mark 
and Luke, shows no falling off in the wealth 
of illustration and raciness of language. 
Mr. Parker thinks the churches are too 
enamoured of neatness. 'That is how the 
Church has got wrong. It has its 
little methods and its little fears, and 
its neat ways of doing; things, and 
the devil never was afraid of neatness. 
That is an awful blemish anywhere. A 
"neat" sermon! Could you degrade 
that loftiest, noblest, grandest speech 
more than by calling it a neat 
sermon ? ' He is severe on the religious 
people who live only in the past. 'Only 
give some people a tune that Wesley sang, 
and they think they are as near heaven as 
they ever will be — which is, indeed, pro- 
bable, when I think of it.' ' If any man can 
make a new tune let him make it, and the 
common heart of humanity will soon pro- 
nounce upon its merits.' 'By what means,' 
he asks, * can we get rid of the people we do 
not want to keep — the whining, sentimental, 
superstitious worshippers of something that 
happened a hundred and fiftv years ago ? 
Will any infidel build a church to hold 
such people ? I would transfer them all in 
one letter. They are the infidels.' Such a 
coarse might, perhaps, empty not a few 
pulpits as well as pews. 

The catholicity of The Expositor's Bible 
could not be better illustrated than by the 
three new volumes. Archdeacon Farrar's 
The First Booh of Kings is based on the 
results of the Higher Criticism, which are 
frankly accepted as far as they relate to 
the composite character of the book, its 
lateness of date, and the historic errability 
of the compilers. In an interesting intro- 
duction the methods of the Higher Criticism 
are vigorously defended, and Dr. Farrar 
asks, Which is really dangerous — truth 
laboriously sought for, or error accepted 
with unreasoning blindness and main- 
tained with invincible prejudice P He has 
woven the history, illustrated from all pos- 
sible literary, critical, and archaeological 
sources, into a lucid and picturesque 
narrative. From much the same standpoint, 
and in much the same way, Professor 
Adeney gives us his volume on Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther. It is fully up to 
date in regard to criticism, and is written 
with a zest, a human interest, and a per- 
vading historic spirit that vivify the 
familiar narratives. Dr. Blaikie's volume 
on The Book of Joshua is different both in 
spirit and method. The Doctor is theologi 
oally conservative. He devotes an Introduc- 
tion to an attempted refutation of the criti- 
cal conclusions as to the composition of the 
Book and the genuineness of its history. He 
tosses on one side the argument from differ- 
ences of style by supposing that if 3,000 
years hence a book should be found con- 
sisting, first, of an eloquent exposition of a 
Parliamentary Budget ; secondly, a scheme 



for Home Rule in Ireland; thirdly, a dis> 
sertation on Homer ; and, fourthly, essays 
on ' The Impregnable Bock of Holy Scrip, 
tare/ the critics of the day might convinc- 
ingly demonstrate, beyond possibility of 
contradiction, that the book could not be the 
work of the single man who bore the name 
of William E. Gladstone. Perhaps they 
might, but is it quite by such reasoning 
that the critics of to-day advance to their 
conclusions P Dr. Rainy's exposition of the 
Book is ethical and homiletic, rather than 
historical It is interesting reading, but 
we are afraid it will not be particularly 
helpful to teachers and preachers. 

Mr. Jolley's book, The Synoptic Pro. 
blem, is an ingenious attempt to re-con- 
struct, ' for English readers,' from the 
Synoptics, the original Gospel. An Intro- 
duction and Appendices give a lucid and 
scholarly statement of the conditions of 
the problem. 

A warm welcome will be given to Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren's volume on the Gospel 
of St. Johu, whither he has got in his 
Bible-class Expositions. The Manchester 
Doctor sparkles with happy and original 
analogies, even when crowded into the 
limits here assigned. Thus, in one page 
taken at random, we have : ' Life, however 
imperfect, will produce some fruit ' ; ' If a 
canal lock be empty, the water will press on 
it, and open the gates, and fill it. If we 
empty the heart, Christ will come in ' ; and 
'Toothless generalities are useless; there 
must be a driving home of truth to the 
individual.' 

Mr. Bix's booklet of sermons, entitled 
Scribes, Ancient and Modern, is a simple and 
forcible contrast of the religion which is a 
life with that which is mere formalism. 

In his tract on Modern Scepticism Mr. 
Hauffman maintains that systematic hesita- 
tion, such as neither accepts nor rejects the 
Christian religion, or such as approaches 
the questions of its truth or falsehood as an 
intellectual puzzle, interesting, indeed, but 
defying a final solution, is a state of mind 
unhealthy in itself, and reacting unfavour- 
ably on conduct. The evidence of history 
in the past, he says, confirmed by contem- 
porary confessions in the literature of 
scepticism, goes far to prove the supreme 
importance of belief in human thought and 
life. 

The task M. Narille sets himself to 
accomplish in his Le Temoignage du Christ 
et V UnitS du Monde Chretien is to show that 
the authority of Christ has for its foundation 
a supernatural testimony. He discusses at 
length the precise meaning of the terms 
'supernatural' and 'authority.' As to 
Christian unity, it can only be realised, he 
contends, through mutual tolerance in 
regard to non-essential points of difference, 
and by the common search for, and dis- 
covery of, the great unifying essentials of 
Christianity. The sects must cease to pro* 
•elytiee from each other, ' except when it if 
justified by special circumstances.' 



Errata, Ac., (page 104).-In thi > tibfrd 
• Table Talk * note last week we should have 
distinguished between the Hebrew Lexioon 
which is being published by the Clarendon 
Press, and the edition of the texts of the Old 
Testament, which is being published m 
Leipiig. Mr. David Nutt is the London 
publisher of the latter. 
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m BORDERLAND.* 

Not the Borderland of Spookism and 
Theosophy, where painfully modem sprites 
disclose (or invent P) embarrassing secrets : 
but the special haunt 

Of old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 

Even in these days of corridor trains and 
pneumatic tyres there still be some faith- 
ful left who have not bowed the knee to 
Cook. And all those whose idea of a holi- 
day is not a mad rush from hotel to station, 
and station to hotel, could hardly hare a 
more pleasant and chattv companion than 
Mr. Eyre-Todd. There is bo much to be 
said — perhaps the true philosopher would 
prefer us to say so much to be thought— 
when we find ourselves treading in the foot- 
steps of Allan Ramsay, and the Ettrick 
Shepherd, and Scott, and Wordsworth, that 
it would be odd indeed if one who knows the 
district so well had not much of interest to 
tell us. Or if we are more interested in 
traditions of war and warriors, we have tales 
of some Douglas or Percy, of Wallace and 
Bruce, of Leslie and Olaverhouse. Of all 
these Mr. Eyre-Todd gossips pleasantly, 
and Mr. Tom Scott, A.R.S.A., contributes 
a dozen illustrations. It would seem that 
the days of the outlaw Murray and his 
merry men are not so far distant as we 
sometimes think, for when a rough-handed 
tramp entered a lonely shepherd's hut not 
long ago, and seeing only a woman in 
possession, was about to lay hands on one 
of the hanks of yarn that were hanging 
from the kitchen rafters, Janet, the shep- 
herd's wife, stopped him with the sudden 
question, * My man , did onybody see ye 
come in here P' The fellow gruffly answered, 
* No ! * 4 Then deevil a ane 11 see ye gang 
oot Lassie, bring me the axe!' The tramp 
quite forgot the hank of yarn. 



SCOTTISH WOBSHIP.f 



This well-printed, clearly-expressed, and 
nicely- got-up little volume contains an 
account, fitted to interest a wide circle in 
Scotland and a widening circle in England, 
of the mode in which, from the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century until now, public 
worship has been conducted in the Scottish 
Presbyterian churches. The general im- 
pression it conveys is that, until quite 
recently, the progress in worship of the said 
churches was a progress backwards. 
Generally, indeed, it may be said that, in 
respect of dogma as well as of worship, the 
Presbyterians of the sixteenth century dis- 
played a more free, genial, expansive, and 
intelligent spirit than that which they 
subsequently evinced. The Puritan in- 
fluences were of a contracting nature 
as compared with those favoured by 
the men pf the earlier reforming genera- 
tion. John Knox expressly intended 
that creeds shonld not be stereotyped 



* Brwarn of the Scottish Border. By Qeom Erre 
Todd. (Selkirk : Jam** JUnis. 4s. 6d.) 

f The Scottish Sanctuary as It Was and as It Is ; or, 
leesat Change* in WorsKip" of the PresbrteriAii 
Churches in Sootland. By R*r. A. Duncan, Unite. I 
PlwiitlwHii <Hinister. (Edinburgh : A*irew Bdiot.) 



aggregates of unchangeable propositions, 
but epitomes modifiable with each new 
accession of light, of the essentials of 
Scriptural truth. From the first, indeed, 
the Presbyterians had a prejudice against 
instrumental music in churches. But 
John Knox gave particular attention 
to congregational singing, and in his 
Psalter the metrical psalms were set to 
musio in harmony of four parts. It is 
notorious that, during the controversial 
conflicts, and ultimately the fierce battles, 
of tbe Puritan and Covenanting period, the 
voice of praise, the service of song, almost 
died away in Presbyterian churches. In 
our own time there has been a glorious re- 
vival, and pious Scotchmen, who at one 
time might not only have refused to sing 
anything in public worship except 'Dawvid's 
Psalms, but might have insisted on having 
'Dawvid's tunes' along with them, now 
praise God in the words of Wesley and 
Newman, with tunes to match. This is an 
excellent and interesting little treatise. 



THE BECORDS OF THE S.P.G* 



A book that has been produced at the 
sacrifice of all the compiler's leisure-time 
and holidays for five years should be worth 
something when completed. Such a book is 
The Digest of the 8. P.O. Records, compiled 
and edited by Mr. 0. S. Paseoe, who has 
special charge of all the Society's MS3., 
archives, and books. The Digest was sug- 
gested by a proposal, made some eight years 
ago, to print verbatim the manuscript journals 
ot the Society from its incorporation in 1701 
to the end of the eighteenth century. This 
scheme was abandoned, because the cost at 
which five Urge quarto volumes could be pro- 
duced seemed to be prohibitive, and because 
the Society's work in the present century 
would remain unrecorded. The difficulty was 
met by Mr. Paseoe, who undertook to issue 
in handy form a careful and accurate digest 
o- the entire work of the Association from 
1701 to 1392. The result, instead of being a 
mere statistical record, as it might so easily 
have become, is a book full of life and 
actuality. The statistics are there, but the 
missionaries and the peoples to whom they 
went are there, t<o ; so that, as the Archbishop 
of Canteiburj said at St. James's Hall in April, 
* it is full of interest in its narrative and full of 
vividness in its touches.' Here, for instance, 
is the story of a girl who, like Jeanne 
d'Arc, of whom we have lately been told a good 
deal, ' heard voices/ They came from dead 
chiefs and commanded the Kaffirs to kill all 
their cattle, destroy their stores of corn, and 
not cultivate their gardens, promising that if 
they did this their forefathers would be 
restored to them by a kind of resurrection, 
while the English would be engulfed in 
the sea. The result is thus described by 
Rev. H. T. Waters : 

The country is now nearly empty, literally. 
All things are changed, everything dead ; 
dogs crawling about mere skeletons, others 
being picked by vultures. . . . The people, 
giving heed to seducing spirits, killed all their 
cattle, and destroyed all their corn, and they 
themselves have become servauts to the 
Europeans in the adjoining colony. The chief 
himself (Ereli) is wandering in desert places, 
picking up a precarious living. . . . How 
changed the kraal! The dancings and 
shoutings, the cattle and crowds of people, all 
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gone ! My noble school of captains and conn* 
sailors, the work over which I have toiled in 
sickness and in health, but always in hope 1 
May my prajer return into mine own bosom ! 

It is to be hoped that the ' voices 'heard in 
these days will not lead to anything similarly 
disastrous. 

The Digest contains chapters on books and 
translations, on the various colleges and edu- 
cational agencies, and on the medical mission ; 
also a list of English Colonial and Missionary 
Dioceses, 'The Missionary Roll/ which 
includes not only the names of 1,764 mission* 
aries, but of their stations, and two pages of 
portraits of the Society's presidents. 



SOME * SHORT STORY ' BOOKS. 



The Kidnappers, by George G. Green (011- 
phant, Anderson, and Ferrier, Is.), an ex- 
ceedingly interesting tale of village life in 
Scotland over a hundred years ago, is founded 
on the traditions of the white slave trade 
which was carried on between some of the 
chief townspeople of Aberdeen and their 
agents in Virginia. But it is not as a sensa- 
tional picture of the illicit traffic in human 
beiogs that the story excels — it is in its 
natuial sketches of the homely village people. 
The author brings their varied and conflicting 
characteristics into play in the story, which is 
strong in local colouring—the broad Scotch 
which is spoken being sometimes almost be- 
yond a southern comprehension. On the 
frontispiece a very charming sketch of a cot- 
tage interior illustrates one of the incidents 
of the story. 

A Woman and Pitiful, by M. M. Black (011- 
phant, Anderson, and Ferrier, Is.) is a very good 
story of Scottish provincial life. Pleasantly 
written and admirable in tone, it is also suffi- 
ciently sensational to come up to the popular 
time-killing-on-a-railway-journey ideal for 
which its handy size adapts it. The illustrar 
tion on the frontispiece is very weak in draw r 
ing and out of character with the story. 

I and It (F. Norgate and Co. Is.) belongs 
to a set of delightful stories, translated from 
the [German of Eduard Engel, which should 
not be overlooked on account of their un- 
attractive, pamphlet-like appearance. ' 1/ in 
the brief, enigmatic title, stands for an elderly 
unmarried Professor of Philology at the 
University of Berlin, and ' It ' for a deserted 
young infant, discovered in his front room. 
The Professor describes with charming in- 
genuousness the awkwardness of his position 
— his difficulties with his housekeeper, his 
dread of his neighbours' comments, especially 
the Fran Konsistorialrathin below stairs, and 
his desire throughout to keep the little animal 
for the sake of studying at firsthand the 
development of articulate speech, and its 
reference to thought—the subject of a paper 
on which he was engaged for the Academy. 
The sketches which follow are equally cap- 
tivating — tender, pathetic little scenes, made 
interesting by the dramatic simplicity with 
which they are set before us. 

Something Wrong ('The Whileaway Library; 
A. D. Innes and Co. Is.) is the title of a new 
batch of fascinating stories by the author of 
* Grim Tales.' But, except in one, the grue- 
some does not predominate. 'The Blue Rose,' 
another of the number, is a little masterpiece 
of character description — an old woman's un- 
conscious confession of dissimulation — put i* 
without a superfluous touch to spoil its ex- 
quisite irony. The ' get up ' of tbe serfoe i* 
excellent, its handy sise and large clear type, 
on thick cream toned paper, 4ltfag t% 
specially for a traveller's sods i 
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Th» death of General Sir Edward 
Hamlet, which took place on Monday, in 
his sixty-ninth year, is a loss to literature 
as well as to the military service of which 
he was so distinguished an ornament. As 
a novelist Sir Edward is chiefly remembered 
by his 'Lady Lee's "Widowhood/ which 
appeared as a serial in Blackwood in 1853. 
He contributed largely to that magazine, 
both fiction and essays and papers on 
military subjects. The most famous of 
his professional works is 'Operations of 
War Explained and Illustrated*' published 
as a quarto in 1866, by Messrs. W. Blackwood 
and Sons, and now in its fifth edition. It 
is second to none as an authority on the art 
of war. 

We regret to hear of the death on the 
7th inst. of Mr. Alfred Butler Storey, 
editor for the last eight years of Harper's 
Young People. Mr. Storey was a graduate 
of Oxford University, and succumbed to 
typhoid fever. 

Mr, S. J. Griffith Morswtn, a well- 
known Welsh poet, was returning to his 
home in the suburbs of Holyhead, on Wed- 
nesday night week, when, as is supposed, he 
was struck by lightning. On Thursday 
morning he was found stretched on the 
ground in an unconscious condition, and 
died without having- regained conscious- 
ness. 

It is with deep regret that we record the 
death, after a brief illness, and at the age 
of 62, of Mr. Thomas Archer, who was 
laid to rest at Abney Park Cemetery, Stoke 
Newington, on August 9. Besides the his- 
torical books which gained for him the 
honorary Fellowship of the Royal His- 
torical Society — his 'Life of the Queen,' 
' History of the War in the Soudan,' and 
1 Gladstone and His Contemporaries,' 
Mr. Archer was a pioneer of the best 
juvenile journalism, and a frequent con- 
tributor to The Standard. In social life Mr. 
Archer was known as one of the founders 
of the Savage Club, and a prominent mem- 
ber of the W hitefriars Literary Club. He 
will be missed from Fleet-street. 



AUGUST MAGAZINES. 

[Third Noticb.] 



TRM DANGERS OF 8P0QKI8M. 

lfofctral Science refers, in the corrent issue, to 
the newest craze in the direction of spirit- 
ualism. After noting the proposal to form 
* a series of circles of students to study occult 
phenomena,' and that any one may join a 
circle on payment of ten shillings per annum, 
the writer proceeds : ' More than one expert 
in some science has been attracted to the 
investigation of spiritualism and has aban- 
doned it, because of the ensnaring and degrad- 
ing fraud associated with its votaries. For 
the serious treatment of the obscurer questions 
of the mind there are in abundance labora- 
tories of physiological psychology, trained 
specialists in the laboratories, and technical 
journals for the publication of their researches. 
The idea that soience " has contemptuously 
relegated to superstition " such problems 
exists on^y in the minds of busybodies who 
have- been snubbed. There are competent 



experts at work, and were the geologist to lay 
down his fossil and the anatomist his scalpel 
to follow Mr. Stead into the wilderness, they 
would aid only the wind to shake the reeds 
until such time as they turned to the stoning 
of the prophet who led them out. As for 
the " dangers" surrounding the study of occult 
science, let no flattered neophyte be deceived. 
The dangers are real; though he will not 
be thrilled by any devil of his own raising, if 
the germs of imbecility lie in him they may 
well be scared into activity by the fraud of his 
associates.' 



A SCHOOL OF BLACK AND WHITE. 



'My dear sir/ I remember once saying, in 
my ignorance, 'I can understand a passion 
for collecting etchings, but to keep a portfolio 
for process reproductions ! ' 

I Boon retracted. A careful examination 
showed that the modern craving for illustra- 
tion was giving birth to a new art — the art 
of Black and White; and when I heard 
that Mr. Henry Blackburn, who has made 
drawing for photographic reproduction 
almost his life-study, had started a studio 
at 123, Victoria-street, I at once determined 
to call upon him. How pleasant to think 
that my London friend would not need to 
go to Paris or New York for something 
worthy of his portfolio ! 

'Wbat I specially object to/ said Mr. 
Blackburn, ' is that people blame the process 
when only the draughtsman is at fault. 
Now, if the process is capable of producing 
these, it can do anything/ And, with the 
examples in my hand, the case was proved. 
In some cases delicacy, in others boldness 
— everything depending on the original 
sketch. 

'And what are the special advantages of 
your course ? ' 

'Well, we have made reproduction our 
special study. Look how these lines close up 
when the scale is reduced. On all such 
points we are able to give "tips" that we 
have learned by experience, and to illustrate 
them by the work of artists in very different 
styles.' 

' Can you show me some good pen-and-ink 
work that reproduces badly ?' ' Oh ! plenty 
of that/ And sure enough there were 
sketches signed by many of our best-known 
artists, R.A's., and A.B.A's., that when re- 
produced were of the standard of a halfpenny 
weekly. 

' I suppose most of your students are ad- 
vanced when they come to you P ' * Well, 
they all know something, but many have not 
been learning long ,* and many of those who 
have had least training pick up our hints most 
quickly. It is rather work for the head than 
for mere manual dexterity/ 

' And what is the average cost of study at 
Victoria-street ? ' ' It is about a guinea a 
week, and for students of average knowledge 
and ability one or two months' training is 
usually enough. Much is also done by corres- 
pondence/ 

My last questions were as to wash drawings 
and drawings on prepared papers $ but 
although Mr. Blackburn is ready enough to 
give instruction in these, he wishes it to be 
understood that pure line drawing should be 
mastered first. 

There is certainly plenty of room for his 
work ; for the demand for good line illustra- 
tions is increasing, and it is only the ' some- 
thing more ' in the form of technical know- 
ledge that transforms a pretty but useless 
sketch into a workmanlike and saleable illus- 
tration. A. N. M. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOE. 



BRMWBR8 ' OSTEOMETRY*' 

Diab Sin, — In your issue of June 16 last 
there is a review of Mr. E. F. Brewer's work 
entitled ' Orthometry/ wherein your reviewer, 
in attempting to correct what he calls a 
blunder therein, has himself committed a 
greater one, which I had hoped long since to 
have seen corrected by Mr. Brewer, or some 
other student of literature. As this has not 
been done, and the matter is not unimportant, 
I now venture to do so. In his review your 
reviewer says : ' On p. 176 we find this extract 
from Piers Plowman ; 

In a somer seson, when soft was the sonne, 
I shope me in shrubbes, as I a shepe were. 

Shrubbts! Prickly gorse, perhaps. The proper 
word, of course, is shroudtt — "clothes/" 

To correct your reviewer shortly I may say 
that there are several MSS. of the 'Vision of 
Piers Plowman' extant which vary some- 
what in text, but, generally speaking, may be 
classified under two beads — vis., those chosen 
by Mr. Thomas Wright and those chosen by 
Dr. Whitaker for their respective editions of 
the 'Vision/ The first lines of the poem 
according to the former run thus : 

' In somer seson 
Whan sof te was the sonne, 
I shop me into shroudes 
As I a sheep weere/ 

According to the latter they are as follows : 

' In some seson 
Whan softe was the sonne, 
Y shop into shrobbit 
As y shepherde were/ 

Mr. Brewer was evidently quoting from 
memory from the text of Dr. Whitaker, and 
was quite justified in using the word 
thrubbes, or shrobbit, as it is spelled in the 
older MSS. I trust, therefore, you will give 
this correction your consideration.— I am, 
yours faithfully, Riqihald Killt. 

Plymouth, August 7. 

[The following note by the reviewer may 
be conveniently printed simultaneously: 'I 
am obliged to Mr. E. Kelly for directing my 
attention to the alternative reading in P.P., 
verse 2. It did not occur to me to consult the 
obsolete edition of Whitaker, whose text is 
very faulty. I find, however, that there is 
MS. authority for ihrobbi* ; and I regret that 
I should have attributed to the author of 
" Orthometry " a reading which is due pro- 
bably to a copyist who lived several centuries 
ago.— The Bevtxwbb/3 



LIMITED EDITIONS. 



Sib,— Permit me to inquire if authors and 
publishers have fully considered the applica- 
tion of our laws to the tssus of 'limited 
editions ' under the Copyright Act. 

I read in your columns of a ' limited 
edition issued only to subscribers ' ; this is 
not publication within the meaning of the 
statute. Supposing such iuue to include valu- 
able literary matter not before printed, it 
may be open to any competing house to issue 
for Is. 6d. what subscribers may have paid 
21s. for ; it is true, ; however, that the 
author of the limited issue may endeavour, in 
competition with the so-called pirate, to estab- 
lish a subsequent copyright ? but I doubt his 
power to obtain any form of compensation, 
and he would have to compromise matters 
with his guinea subscribe*.— I am, Sir, 
yours, &c 

AW. 10. ?.N SOW. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN WRITERS .• 



Mb. Cbuttweld, -whose 'History of 
Roman Literature ' has taken a recog- 
nised place among books necessary for 
the student of the Latin classics, has 
dow done for readers of Early Chris- 
tian literature a like, not to say greater, 
6errice. The difficulty of this latter 
task will be best appreciated by the 
serious student, but the general reader 
will quickly discover that he is under 
the guidance of a master. Even the 
most forbidding parts of his great sub- 
ject—the wild and intricate vagaries of 
gnosticism — in Mr. CruttwelTs compre- 
hensive and lucid survey become com- 
paratively attractive, whilst the easier, 
and at the same time permanently 
valuable parts — the contributions of the 
Early Fathers to the evidence of the 
New Testament canon, the Rule of' Faith, 
the crystallisation of doctrine, and the 
development of church order — are 
treated with a catholicity that disarms 
sectarian criticism. Mr. Oruttwell is a 
Churchman, and writes as such ; but his 
volumes should be equally welcome to 
the intelligent Christian whatever his 
peculiar 1 doxy.' 

Mr. Cruttwell divides his subject into 
five ' Books.' The first of these is devoted 
to the Apostolic Fathers so-called ; the 
second to the Heretical Sects ; the third 
to the Apologists ; the fourth to the 
Alexandrian School of Theology; the 
fifth to Latin Christianity. The period 
coveredendswiththedeathof Lactantius 
about 325 a.d., and thus embraces all the 
ante-Nicene literature. 

The Mission of the Church* 

The task which the Apostles and their fol 
lowers set before them from the outset was to 
regenerate the human mind. It was not to 

I titer some of its convictions, or even to give 
hen certainty instead of doubt, knowledge 

I *utead of ignorance, but it was to destroy the 
wminkm of falsehood and to set up that of 
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truth ; in S. Paul's emphatic language, to 
make a new creation. The efforts of all former 
teachers had been limited to a small circle of 
disciples. Even the divinely given mission 
of Moses was confined to a single race. But 
from the first the proclamation of Christianity 
was not made to a few but to all ; and there- 
fore it was necessary that its watchword 
should be not merely true in itself, but dis- 
engaged from everything that could localise, 
limit, or obscure it. To bring this about, it 
was necessary, as it were, to dig out and 
expose to view the root-principle of the Pagan 
world, and then to plant another principle 
equally comprehensive in its place. The root 
from which the entire civilisation of heathen- 
dom erew is rightly declared by Tertullian to 
be idolatry. * They worshipped the creature 
rather than the Creator,' the transient instead 
of the permanent, the phantom instead of the 
reality. This is 8. Paul's summary of 
heathenism, and it cannot be surpassed in its 
insight. It is what we worship that at 
bottom decides our attitude to the external 
world. This truth, which has been recognised 
in earlier and better periods, had in the time 
of the Empire become wholly obscured. It 
was this truth which the Church placed in 
the van of her teaching; ' We know what we 
worship.' 

To this may fitly be appended a sum- 
mary of the 

Original Features of Christianity. 

1. The idea of the Divine Son of God taking 
man's nature in order to redeem it. 

2. The idea of the Brotherhood of redeemed 
mankind as sons of God in Christ. 

8. The idea of the Church, i.e., a society 
independent of all local or natural ties, 
founded on a purely spiritual basis. 

4. The idea of love to God and man as the 
one sufficient motive for realising human per- 
fection. 

Of these four cardinal points of Christianity, 
an due to Christ Himself, three at least were 
absolutely new to mankind. The other, viz., 
the Church, bad already been anticipated by 
Sakya Mouni five centuries earlier in a dis- 
tant part of the world, though in connection 
with a very different moral ideal. 

We may here remark that it is precisely 
these root-ideas of Christianity which, amid 
all the changes of human life, persist in 
showing their inherent vitality and conse- 
quent superiority to all later superstructures 
built on them. Translated out of the sphere 
of Divine Revelation into that of moral or 
social science, and only too often wrested into 
a shape that seems to belie their origin, they 
are nevertheless mightily at work in human 
society to-day, and evidently hold its future 
in their hand. To what shall we ascribe the 
growing reverence, almost adoration, paid to 
human nature as such, in glaring contrast to 
its dishonour in the ancient world, if not to 
an unconscious acknowledgment that the 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ was no isolated 
Divine Fact, enacted far off in the heaven of 
heavens, but a process inherently connected 
with the Divine Idea of manhood, which by it, 
and by it only, has been made capable of 
realisation P 

To what shall we ascribe the tremendous 
power of modern social and democratic move- 
ments if not to an irresistible, albeit per- 
verted, acceptance of a universal brotherhood 
founded upon an equality— social, moral, and 
political P to what the growing impatience of 
dogmatic restrictions, if not to an overmaster- 
ing desire that the Church Universal shall 
express itself in its ideal form as the entire 
human race ? to what the pervading anxiety 
for the preservation of peace, if not to the 
conviction that man's destiny can best be 
wrought out by love, and not by hate P . . 
If we look below all accidental differences to 



the essential springs of the human spirit, we 
shall be justified in connecting these mighty 
developments with their source in Palestine 
eighteen centuries ago. 

The first period of the Church, the 
period of its foundation, lies outside Mr. 
CruttwelTs scheme. He is concerned 
with the second period, of growth and 
struggle, the Second and Third Centuries. 
The literature begins with the well- 
known Epistle to the Corinthians from 
Clement of Borne. That Epistle belongs 
to the end of the First Century, and 
may, therefore, be prior in date to the 
Fourth GospeL 

The Testimony of Clement 

is of exceeding value towards a correct deter* 
mination of the relation of the various lines 
of apostolic teaching. As is well known, a 
certain school of criticism has divided the 
early Church into the Petrine and Pauline 
parties, the antagonism between which threat- 
ened to tear it asunder, and was w ith difficulty 
bridged over by such Eirenicons a* the writings 
of 8. Luke and 6. Peter's first Epistle. Now 
8. Clement's letter seems produced expressly 
to oonfute this theory. Not only is he un- 
aware of any rivalry between the two great 
Apostles or their foUowers, not only does he 
couple them together as joint founders of the 
Boman Church, and joint witnesses in their 
death for Christ, but he has evidently taken 
great pains to assimilate and harmonise the 
two lines of teaching, just where they might 
have appeared divergent. The opposition (if 
such there is) between faith and works in S. 
James has died out in Clement; the two exist 
side by side as joint elements in perfection. 
Out of the four broad streams of New Testa- 
ment doctrine, the Petrine, the Jacobean, the 
Pauline, and the Johannine, Clement shows a 
complete grasp of the first three. And if his 
language is inadequate as an exposition of 
the deeper aspect of S. Paul's doctrine, this 
arises from the limitation of Clement's mind, 
not from any conscious disagreement. His 
epistle, read in conjunction with those of 
Ignatius and Polycarp, proves that Church 
doctrine was Catholic from the first, so that 
we must look outside the main stream of 
development for those factious antagonisms 
of which so much has been made. 

Of the Epistle of Barnabas Mr. 
Cruttwell naturally cannot make much, 
but its date may be as early as 70-79 
A.D., and it furnishes ' the earliest 
direct example of the use of a book of 
the New Testament as Holy Scripture.' 
(Westcott.) The saying 1 many called but 
few chosen ' is introduced by the recog- 
nised authoritative formula &s ytyp**™- 

The famous Didache or ' The Teaohing 
of the Twelve Apostles ' Mr. Cruttwell 
translates in full. This work, to which 
reference is made by Clement of 
Alexandria (who calls it ' Scripture ')> by 
Eusebius {who classes it among 
ecclesiastical books outside the canon), 
and probably by IrenaBus, was only 
brought to the knowledge of scholars in 
1883, by Bryennios, Metropolitan of 
Nicomedia, who had discovered it in a 
monastery at Constantinople in 1875. 
The great value of this primitive docu- 
ment ari83S from the fact that it pour- 
trays c hu -ch doctrine and church order 
in a stat 3 of transition, but not fax 
removed from tljie .i 
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Testament. The ponderous structure 
of sacramentalism is not yet reared, 
public extempore prayer is recognised 
and approved, whilst the distinction 
between bishop and presbyter is still 
unknown in the Church. When we 
reach the period 110-115 a.d., which 
probably covers the date of the Ignatian 
Epistles, the episcopal office is fast de- 
veloping its monarchical character, and 
the chief objection to the genuineness of 
those Epistles — the seven of the shorter 
recension — has been found in this fact. 
Nevertheless, the late Bishop Lightfoot, 
who was no partisan, pronounced for 
that genuineness. Mr. Cruttwell fol- 
lows him, and calls attention to several 
points which deserve more attention 
than has been given to them by 
thorough-paced Episcopalians. 



What Ignatius does not Teach. 

In the first place, there is no trace of the 
idea of apostolical succession, so dear to the 
Fathers of a later age. The Bishop is here 
in the place of God or Christ : the presbyters 
occupy the place of the Apostles. This points 
to a time when the memory of Christ and the 
Twelve was sufficiently recent to make it the 
obvious parellel to the position of the Bishop 
and presbytery. Again, the prohibition of 
baptism, except by the Bishop, implies a 
primitive state of the Church; indeed, we 
know that this prohibition was relaxed at an 
early period, a result which it is obvious 
necessity would soon dictate. Moreover, 
there is no mention of Episcopacy as a divine, 
nor even, if we except one doubtful passage, 
as an apostolic ordinance. We do not imply 
that Ignatius had any doubt of this ; on the 
contrary, his arguments everywhere presup- 
pose it ; but it iB not brought forward in his 
letters as a cardinal point. To him the great 
value of Episcopacy is as a bond of union. As 
the Church has one faith, one baptism, one 
confession, this oneness can only be practi- 
cally secured by having One Head, to whom 
all questions are referred, and all opinions 
bow. Not that the Bishop is absolute. The 
conncil of the presbyters sit with him as 
assessors, and often expressly share in the 
responsibility of his acts. Indeed, he still 
remains a presbyter, and in a certain sense is 
only primus inter pares, though the tendency 
towards monarchical isolation grew rapidly. 
And this vie* throws light on the omission, 
otherwise so hard to explain, of any saluta- 
tion to the Bishop of Borne. It was in the 
regions of Asia Minor that the restless specu- 
lative temper of mind prevailed which re- 
fused to content itself with the limits im- 
posed by the Gospel doctrines. New ideas 
ever surging around and clamouring for admit 
tance, kept the guardians of the faith fully 
occupied in holding their citadel. A central 
authority was clearly needed, and thus the 
circumstances of time and place brought out 
first in Asia Minor the inherent capabilities 
of that office, which already in the New Testa- 
ment shows promise of a fuller development 
to come. But in other parts of the Empire 
there was not the same intellectual ferment. 
In such cases the older constitution would 
continue, there being no such call for a 
change. This we have good reason for be- 
lieving was the case at Philippi, where Poly- 
carp, writing at the time of Ignatius' death, 
makes no allusion to a Bishop, but only to the 
council of presbyter s^is the supreme authority ; 
and such may well have been the case at 
Borne, a church which in the early days was 
conspicuously free from heresy, and the 
bishops of which, though we have their names, 
do not appear to have been distinguished by 



any great difference of rank or power from 
their brother-presbyters. The improbability of 
a developed Episcopal government at so early 
a date, then, becomes greatly lessoned, if we 
adopt Lightfoofs view, that this develop- 
ment was local, not universal j originating at 
or near Ephesus, where the last of the Apostles 
had probably filled the office himself, and 
spreading rapidly from its striking adaptabil- 
ity to the needs of the time ; but not for some 
time transcending the limits of Western Asia, 
the European churches being either governed 
like Philippi, by a council of presbyters or by 
a bishop acting jointly with such a council, 
but without separate prerogative. Where all 
is so uncertain, we can at best estimate proba- 
bilities. But the acceptance of the seven let- 
ters as genuine necessitates the acceptance of 
Asiatic Episcopacy in the monarchical sense as 
a form of polity existing already in the second 
century, and dating at least from the closing 
years of the first. 

The importance of this passage justi 
fies, we hope, the appropriation of space 
which might readily have been filled 
with interesting pieces referring to a 
later period. For one such piece we 
must, however, make room. Mr. 
Cruttwell introduces it when about to 
treat of Latin— African rather than 
Eoman— Christianity. It gives with 
precision the theory of the ' Church ' as 
found in the Greek (Alexandrian) 
Fathers. 

The Church. 

The Church is conceived as a purely 
spiritual society, an aggregate of elect souls 
held together by a common union with their 
Lord. This idea is often overlaid with meta- 
physical accretions or disguised by alien 
admixture. There is perhaps but one writer 
who presents it pure and unadulterated, the 
author of the Epistle to Diognetus. 4 Chris- 
tians/ he says, ' stand to the rest of mankind 
in the same relation in which the soul stands 
to the body/ Stripped of all metaphysics, all 
rhetoric, all dogma, this is the essential con- 
ception of the Church, which, struck out first 
by S. Paul, flashes forth in Diognetus, and 
descending through Justin and Clement, 
attains in Origen its most elaborate state- 
ment. In order to make it fully intelligible, 
two postulates are required. The first is the 
accompaniment of a continuous Divine reve- 
lation; the second is the continuous indwell- 
ing of a Divine Personality. Both these pos- 
tulates are clearly present to the mind of S 
Paul, and are apprehended with more or less 
distinctness by aU the representative Greek 
theologians, though the inferior vividness of 
their spiritual intuitions combines with the 
complexity of their materials of thought to 
obscure the clearness of their apprehension. 

Nevertheless, taking a broad view of the 
Greek Fathers down to Athanasius, and dis- 
carding everything but the central principle 
of their thought, we shaU hardly err in pro- 
nouncing them to have held the Church to be 
the company of aU those souls in whom the 
Divine Word was realised to be the energising 
power and personality of their life, and to 
stand to the rest of mankind in the same rela- 
tion as the soul of man stands to his body. 

We cannot better recommend these 
volumes, so pregnant with wholesome, 
scholarly, and in the best sense Chris- 
tian instruction, than by quoting Mr. 
Cruttwell's final word, which strikes 
the kevnote of his work : ' It may be 
permitted to a humble learner at the 
feet of the Church's ancient worthies to 
express his hope and prayer that the 
terrible mental unrest of the present 



time, and the successive disiUusiori- 
ments of competing remedial agencies 
which our age has witnessed, may ere 
long give place to a more submissive 
attitude to that all-loving, yet irre- 
sistible Power above us, who is waiting 
with infinite reserve of strength to 
guide His wayward children if only 
they will let themselves be guided, into 
the haven of " rest in truth." 1 



COLLINS'S 'JONATHAN SWIFT.'* 

IBSCOND NOTICX.1 

On the whole, Mr. Churton Collins's 
estimate of Swift'p character is on all 
fours with Mr. Henry Craik's. This is 
as it should be, for in both these works 
we get very near to a true description 
of the man. Mr. Craik says that Swift 
was, in the highest sense of the word, 
religious, by which I apprehend that he 
means that he made duty the pole-star of 
his life. The attempts to brand him as a 
secret Jacobite are scarcely worth the 
trouble of refutation ; though hereditarv 
bias may have given him a sentimental 
leaning, so far as such were possible in 
a man of this calibre, to the Stuarts, 
To accuse Swift of dishonesty in desert- 
ing the Whigs is as ridiculous as it is 
unfair. In the first place, Swift was 
long before his time in perceiving the 
hollowness of party politics, though he 
was not before his time in descending 
to the use of any weapon in the cham. 
pionship of the cause with which he 
had associated himself. In this the 
opportunist and Jesuit in bim showed 
themselves. It would be difficult to 
imagine why he placed so much store on 
theattainmentof dignities which he must 
have despised, were it not obvious that 
he regarded them simply as necessary 
means to an end ; they were not ends m 
themselves as they have been in the case 
of certain men of genius. No doubt his 
fiery love of liberty was in a measure 
prompted by his intolerance of the 
domination of little men, as his denun- 
ciation of the Irish hierachy was com- 
plicated in its motiveby his impatienceat 
his own position in being condemned to 
be subservient to inferiors. So, too, 
he became an Irish patriot because 
he wished to attack the party m 
power. But although this is true, so far 
as the initiation be concerned, ne 
ended by becoming a real advdeate tor 
Ireland. In his mature manhood he 
did for that unhappy countf 
Shelley attempted to do in hi j 
cence. His loyalty to his mj 
doubtless inspired in some 
his extreme egoism ; but wl 
be too severe on this trait ^ 
character ; it is shared by aU/extremely 
vital persons, while it rnujfe ever be 
remembered to Swift's h<#*our that, 
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deemte his nervous abhorrence of his 
kind, he never allowed the feeling to 
deter him from definite acts of 
obarity; his whole life teems with 
disinterested kindnesses and bene- 
volences. His sympathy with suffering 
humanity may have been academic, 
rather than emotional, bat the outcome 
was eminently practical and satis- 
factory; it brought forth the fruits 
of good deeds. 

In taking leave of Mr. Ghurton Collins's 
'Jonathan Swift/ a word may be said as 
to its style. That it is attractively put 
together, that it succeeds in giving us a 
living picture of this remarkable man, 
may be freely stated. Of course it is ad- 
mirably written, though it is unkind of a 
scholar and a stylist to descend to the 
use of that irritating phrase 'later on.' 
This expression crops up everywhere. 
On the stage, from the pulpit, and even 
in the pages of books which aspire to 
be literature. Had Swift's mad and 
pernicious scheme for founding an 1 Aca- 
demy of Letters ' succeeded, at least, 
it might have put its veto on fashion- 
able slang of this kind. Apropos, it is 
remarkable that while Swift despised his 
status as a man of letters, and looked 
upon literature as the profession of 
a poor - devil - sort - of - fellow, he did, 
incidentally, more to elevate men of 
genius in popular and socUl — that is 
to say in Society's— esteem than any 
writer has done, before or since. It is 
a pertinent fact that Swift, save in one 
instance, never got a farthing for any- 
thing he wrote. In Swift's day this 
experience in regard to writers of 
high distinction was not uncommon. 
Now wide popularity must, at all events, 
bring pecuniary reward. Thus, although 
the profession of letters was much less 
a trade in earlier ages than it is now, it 
had less recognition at the hands of 
the great ones of this earth. The un- 
pleasant conclusion is forced upon one, 
therefore, that it is not so much that 
letters, per $e 9 have achieved a higher 
position, Dut that since large, though even 
now relatively inadequate, rewards fall 
to the lot of the popular author, 1 Society' 
receives him with open arms. The 
shekels have triumphed, not the brains I 
Bat what does all this matter to such a 
man as Swift ? The onward progress of 
the race tends to the creation of types 
departing from the normal, on the one 
hand ; to the obliteration of differences 
among the masses on the other. Swift 
was an extreme instance of the latter 
tendency. In the pages of history there 
is no more individual maa Mr. Saints- 
bury has recently said of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Swift, and Fielding, that they 
'carried a whole world on their 
shoulders, or looked down upon a whole 
world from their natural altitude.' In 
the personal sense, this is truer of Swift 
than of any of the others, than indeed 
of any other English writer. 



'FROM WISDOM COURT/ • 

' Thebb may be wisdom in a smile/ It 
is with these words that the joint 
authors of the volume of essays before 
us excuse themselves for their literary 
escapade, and their plea is a truism. 
But, after a glance at the epilogue, we 
must confess to having turned to the 
text with no very pleasurable expecta- 
tion. The smiles to which our humour- 
ists, in the course of fashion, are now 
accustomed to treat us have little 
enough to do with wisdom, or even with 
common-sense, and when we read the 
headings of certain of these essays — ' On 
Matrimony/ 4 On Girls/ ' On Our Own 
Business ' — we feared that we were to 
be treated to a return to that New 
Humour which always is the old; to the 
familiar forced jest and holiday hilarity 
of the bank clerk. But we have been 
delightfully taken aback. Our prognosis 
was entirely wrong. 

From Wisdom Court is a collection of 
very pleasant, sprightly little essays, 
now gay, now tinged with melancholy, 
but always inspired by humour and 
characterised by unimpeachable taste. If 
they can scarcely lay claim to ' wisdom/ 
they have, at any rate, a philosophy of 
their own, a good, sound, common-sense 
view of life, wholesome, and not un- 
imaginative. But a few extracts will 
give the best idea of the temperament 
of the essayists. 

Here is a good passage 

On Matrimony. 

Remember that yon take her for better and 
for worse, and do try to realise that there it 
in most lives a good deal more of the worse 
than of the better. In fact, it would be 
expedient to repeat to yourself that you are 
taking her for the worse— the better is hardly 
worth bringing into account. 

Finally, we would take you both aside to a 
quiet corner of the room, and there we would 
say : Bless you ! Pay no heed to ub, nor to 
any one in the world, so long as you are quite 
sure of yourselves and of each other. But be 
careful that you art quite sure. You are 
takipga huge step in life, but life is not a 
stationary pastime. One must step forward 
sometimes, and it is better to make a good 
honest stride than to sneak tremblingly along 
with faltering feet. Ton wiU have a little 
sunshine and a vast quantity of shadow, but 
the sunshine will be brighter if you share it, 
the shadow less dense 3 you walk hand in 
hand through it. Troubles will come, big 
ones and little ones. Please God certain little 
troubles will arrive that patter about the 
house with tiny feet making musio as they 
go* There wiU be the sound of uncertain 
crooning voices on the stairs, and the sound 
will be very eloquent to your ears. Yes ! go 
on and prosper. And let us know the date. 
We have a pair of blue china candle-sticks 
presented to us on an auspicious occasion 
some years ago by a well-meaning but mis- 
guided paternal aunt. We always thought 
they would come in somehow. 

* From Wisdom Court. By Henry 8«ton tforrimtn 
and Stephen O. Tall en tyre. With Thirty Illastratioaf 
bj E. Coarboin. (William Heinemann. 3f. 6d.) 



And here a cynical little account of 
the kind of man who is 

The Tlctlm of Good Works. 

We once stayed in the same house with 
another young man also addicted to good 
works. He was of the type of the mediaeval 
saint or the early martyr. He was very spiri- 
tual and unearthly, so unearthly that it 
seemed a pity he had not been removed 
sooner to a finer and more aerial sphere. He 
was generally in church — always, we may 
say, when he should have been practising 
what is taught there in the world outside. 
His hair wanted cutting, and he never 
indulged in any manly sports. He was not un- 
gentlemanly, and some ladies admired him 
very much. We were relieved to learn that 
he was engaged to one, a capable sort of girl, 
who would look after him' He was rather 
subject to trances — we do not mean visions of 
another world— but cataleptic trances which 
attacked him when he had done too many 

food deeds. He did a great many good deeds, 
'or one thing, he was founding a Brotherhood 
and drawing up rules for the Brethren. 
He could not be one himself, as he was going 
to be married, which was a pity for the 
Brothers (if there ever were any— we never 
heard of them), as there was nothing to pre- 
vent him making rules, which might have 
served for the guidance of spirits, but which 
could by no possibility be followed by mortal 
men. Then, too, he had a Guild, by means of 
whiob pantomime chorus girls were to be led 
to combine his church views with their own 
profession. (We never heard of any chorus 
girls who managed this.) Also— but this was 
a secret — he wrote novels, in which love- 
making of greater or less morality was sprin- 
kled with daily services and Sisters of Mercy, 
and interlarded with cheap little arguments 
on the celibacy of the clergy. We cannot 
honestly say he was an agreeable companion. 
He was too much engrossed with his brothers, 
and chorus girls and Anglican novels to have 
much sympathy to waste upon the ordinary 
occupations of ordinary people, and was so en- 
gaged in probing, penetrating, and puzzling 
over his own soul that he was a weariness to 
other people'a flesh. 

And, in a rather different strain, the 
writer says some very dainty things 

On Sunday Morning. 

We want to know what it is that makes 
Sunday quite a different morning to Monday. 
Why do the city streets look cleaner P Why, 
iu the peaceful country, do the trees look so 
still and thoughtful P We have put the ques- 
tion to some of our acquaintances — brilliant 
fellows who can and do (to their own satisfac- 
tion) prove in four pages of a magazine that 
the earth created itself and all that therein 
is; and they cannot give us a satisfactory 
reply. 

We want to know why that sparrow — a 
sparrow we have known for years, who lives 
between the chimney* pots of No. 6— we want 
to know why he contorts himself to pull out 
his withered feathers on Sunday morning and 
not on any other day in the week. We want 
to know why we are so fond of each other 
on Sunday morning, and pass each other the 
jam, and vow that we never eat more than 
two kidneys for breakfast when Mrs. Bobbem 
happens to send up five. 

We do not want to be dragged into a theo- 
logical controversy, for we know nothing of 
such matters, but we should like one of the 
kind gentlemen who explain to us, in monthly 
parts, how we all came into existence without 
the aid of a Creator, to answer these simple 
questions to our satisfaction. 

It is simple prattling enough, hut it 
is very pleasant apd sympathetic and 
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natural. The book is admirably 
adapted to holiday reading, with just 
enough thought and not too much, and 
plenty of passages to read aloud to 
one's companion in the stern of the 
dingey. It is, moreover, illustrated by a 
quite admirable collection of sketches, 
one or two of which are delioiously 
original. There are, in two of the 
pictures, distinct reminiscences of 
Bandolph Galdecott and Miss Green- 
away, but these are the only reflections. 
The designs at the head of the essays 
' On Our Own Business,' ' On Dogs/ 
and ' On Luck,' are particularly good, 
and the latter is inspired by no common 
imagination. Indeed, from first to last, 
the book has given us great pleasure 
and entertainment. 



characters results, in more than one in- 
stance, in the perpetration of caricature 
so unreal as to spoil the whole effect of 
the narrative. This is especially so in 
the picture of the public school to which 
the hero is sent— a school presided over 
by a headmaster whom we are prepared 
to swear is unparalleled in the history 
of pedagogy. But, as we have said 
before, all these faults are the excesses 
of virtue ; and Mr. Middleton has good 
reason to be satisfied with his first 
attempt. He has produced a very 
readable, always interesting, and some- 
times admirable novel — a novel which 
is, at least, as good as many apparent 
outcomes of the experience of a popular 
novelist's lifetime. As a performance, 
his work is well up to the average ; as a 
piece of promise it is most encouraging. 



the utmost cars in composition, and we 
venture to think that he could have 
presented his material in a finer literary 
garb. However, his dialogue runs easily 
along, and he has skilfully avoided that 
exaggeration which has too often dis- 
figured books from his country, being 
accepted by the unregenerate as the very 
scrip and staff of true humour. On the 
whole Mr. Post has written a very 
pleasant volume. Jack Rattleton, lazy, 
but no noodle, is neatly drawn. Bur- 
leigh, too, is doubtless flesh and blood. 
We predict that the author's mates at 
Harvard will not alone find delight in 
his pages, heartily hoping that Mr. Post 
will be sufficiently encouraged to write 
us another series of such stories. 

The latest addition to the ' Family 
Story - teller ' series is a novelette 
from the pen of Florence Warden, 
called A Terrible Family. It is full of 
lively incidents, and is not too long to be 
read through at a single sitting. The 
complications of the tale arise from the 
near proximity of two families — they 
are only separated by a wall, in fact — of 
which in the one case the majority are 
boys, and in the other girls. Such close 
quarters are likely to give rise to relation- 
ships not hard to foresee; but in this 
instance a difficulty arises from the ex- 
treme gentility of the family of girls 
and the robust contempt for aristocratic 
whims displayed by the father of the 
boys, who drops his 'hV with an 
ease and nonchalance quite horrifying 
to the susceptibilities of his neighbours. 
Time, however, rubs off the rind both 
of self - opinion and of coarseness, 
and reveals the inner men. There is a 
delightful turning of the tablesbefore the 
end of the book, in which the pride 
of the lofty is brought very low indeed, 
and the would-be aristocrats are re- 
duced to a pitiable condition of humi- 
liation. Lady Constantia Fitzjocelyn, 
too, with her cloth gloves, her goloshes, 
and her immense family importance, is 
capital. Her tender concern for all 
dumb animals, including even rats, is 
in inverse proportion to her haughty 
assumption of superiority towards all 
the talking species, unless, indeed, they 
belong to the Eoyal Family or the 
county families, which comprehend 
Lady Fitzjocelyn's world. Though the 
book does not steer clear of the charge 
of vulgarity, it is well written and 
laughable, and the reader is not likely 
to fall asleep over a story in which such 
a dangerous lunatic as Edward is kept 
in the background, ready to appear 
on occasion. The author of « The 
House on the Marsh' has thrilling 
material at her. command, and uses it 
with effect. 

Another story in the same series, en- 
titled The Shadow of a Sin, by an 
anonymous writer, who claims on the 
title-page to be the author of eleven 
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Innes of Blairavon is, we presume, 
Mr. Middleton's first attempt at fiction. 
If this be so, and if a further supposition 
prove correct, and Mr. Middleton be, 
as we imagine, quite a young man, then 
Innes of Blairavon is full of promise, 
and we may look for a really strong 
novel from the same pen at no very 
distant date. As it stands, the present 
work is scarcely a strong novel Mr. 
Middleton has many good points, but 
they are as yet in the rough. He has 
a good story to tell, and he possesses a 
clear, workmanlike style, in which he 
gives his narrative frankly and directly. 
He has a sense of the need of incident, 
and a very bright and decisive method of 
illustrating character. But every one of 
these faculties is allowed to run riot in 
Innes of Blairavon. In the first place, the 
author carries his plot back too far. 
He begins with the wooing of the parents 
of the really important persons of his 
drama, and even those parents are made 
to relate to their friends the incidents 
of their extreme youth. We cover too 
much space in the story, and lose per- 
spective in the process. Then, again, 
the incidents crowd in upon one an- 
other too closely. The story is like a 
cracker, exploding ail along the line ; 
there is material in it which, duly 
husbanded, would have furnished forth 
three novels of an equal length. And, 
finally, the desire to fill the stage with 

* Innes of BtairaTon. By Colin Middleton. In Three 
Vols. (Hurst and Ulackitt. 31s. Gd.) 

A Conflict of Evidence. By Bodrigaes Ottolengui. 
2s. 
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By Waldrcm Kintring Post. 6a. 
(U. P. Putnam's Sous.) 

A Terrible Family. By Florence Warden. Is. 
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(William SteTens.) 
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Mr. Bodrigues Ottolengui is now 
pretty well known as a successful fol- 
lower of the school of writers of which 
Miss Anna Katherine Green and 1 Dick 
Donovan' are the most prominent 
living exponents. There seems no 
end to the ingenuity with which a 
clever contriver of the detective-novel 
can evolve and involve the mysteries 
of death and discovery, and Mr. Ottol- 
engui proved in 1 An Artist in Crime * 
that his capacity for this sort of work 
was very considerable. His new story, 
A Conflict of Evidence, is no less 
mystifying. It would be unfair to 
recount the outline of a tale which 
depends entirely upon its plot for in- 
, terest, so we shall content ourselves by 
recommending A Conflict of Evidence 
to all readers who care to be puzzled and 
are not yet tired of the age-old speotacle 
of rival detectives and opposiag theories, 
of innocence suspected, and skulking 
crime unmasked with the last chapter. 
The book pretends to be no more than 
it is, and it will while away a railway 
journey or a tiresome afternoon with a 
good deal of effectual interest. 

The author of the exhilarating book, 
Harvard Stories, begins his preface by 
saying that he cannot expect any one to 
be interested in his stories who is not 
interested in the scenes where they are 
laid. But if Mr. Post thinks that his 
appeal is only to classmates and contem- 
poraries at Harvard he makes a mistake 
of importance. A book of quiet fun, 
wherein vulgarity has no place, and 
the idolatry of mere undergraduate 
debauch is not too prominent, has no 
limited area of interest, for a good tale 
well told is sure of a widespread audi- 
ence. There are very few matters of 
detail in this volume of American 
University stories which can bother an 
English reader, and we can heartily 
commend them to all those who have 
leisure for the high spirits of youth. 
These tales are spun round some half-a- 
dozen characters, and are excellent 
fooling. Mr. Post has not always taken 
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other stories, is also worth reading on 
aocount of its thrilling and sensational 
incidents. The 1 sin' was an elopement 
which , had very remarkable and unusual 
consequences. 

The new illustrated edition of Villette, 
in two small volumes (constituting the 
fifth and sixth volumes of ' The Works 
of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronte'), 
merits passing notice. Villette was the 
last complete story Charlotte Bronte 
wrote, for although she began another, 
'Emma,' for The CornhUl Magazine, 
only two chapters of it had appeared 
when the author passed away. Villette 
saw the light on January 24, 1853, 
a little over forty years ago, and 
three years after the appearance of 
' Shirley.' The description of London 
in the fifth and sixth chapters was 
the result of a brief visit, made by 
Charlotte and Emily in 1842, on their 
way to Brussels, there to acquire a 
better knowledge of Trench and German. 
The constant introduction of French 
conversations into this novel has been a 
source of annoyance to some readers in 
the past, but those who use this edi- 
tion and require such assistance will 
find translations of all French phrases 
thoughtfully supplied in an appendix to 
each volume. That the absence of this 
aid has not seriously interfered with 
the sale seems shown by the fact that 
this is the ninth edition that has been 
called for. The six illustrations by Mr. 
H. S. Greig are very charming additions 
to the book. 

That hypnotic novel of Mr. Marion 
Crawford's, The Witch of Prague, in 
9pite of the disfavour with which certain 
critics regarded it, has had the good for- 
tune to be reprinted twice since its first 
appearance in 1891. The new edition 
just out is identical with the second 
edition issued in single volume in 1892. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus have just 
issued a new cheap edition ot Charles 
Reade's famous story, It is Never Too 
Late to Mend. It is large octavo size, 
with double columns, and is well 
printed, besides having a few wood-cuts 
introduced. The paper-covered edition 
has a good portrait of the author on the 
outside. 



BOOKS FOB THE HOLIDAYS.* 



A. writer in Baconiana (of which * Part II. 
has just appeared), discussing the * Shake- 
speare Sonnets,' contends that ' these ponnets 
were not written to any living person/ 
although ' some may have been, and probably 
were, utilised as complimentary tributes to 
individuals on occasions which they suited, 
and for which their very vagueness would 
render their application the easier. . . . 
They are an epithalamium, or a bridal song, 
in praise of the union or wedding of truth 
and beauty ; or, if you will, of art and nature, 
philosophy and poetry, mind and spirit, of 
things material and things celestial — that 
u mingling earth with heaven " at which 
Bacon ever aimed in all that he did, wrote, or 



It is not possible to become a practical 
sportsman from books only. The crack 
shot in covert or at Bisley is not trained in 
an arm-chair. Nevertheless, there is a 
great deal of information and instruction 
about sport that can be imparted rapidly 
and thoroughly by the printed page, and 
the would-be Alpineman has especial need 
of a trustworthy text-book. The principles 
of mountaineering have been admirably 
summarised by Dr. Wilson in a double 
volume of the 4 All-England Series.' The 
subject has been elaborated again and 
again by master hands. Originality is not 
to be looked for in a mere pocket volume, 
but it should be a boon to hundreds of in- 
experienced travellers to have put together 
for ready use the rules which embody the ex- 
perience of a host of expert climbers. Such 
a book as Dr. Wilson's* Mountaineering 
should be fully stored in the memory of 
every neophyte before he ventures to 
attack the higher Alps. So-called acci- 
dents are for the most part not accidents at 
all, bat the penalty following the neglect of 
well-known principles. Danger cannot be 
wholly eliminated from mountaineering 
above the snowline, but obedience to rules, 
which have almost the precision of science, 
reduces that form of sport well within the 
limits of justifiable risk. 

Major Hopkins's Fishing Experience* is 
the latest of the many -attractive ' experi- 
ences ' contributed by brothers of the 
angle. It is far above the average in inte- 
rest, and the wide range over which it takes 
the reader makes it pretty certain that he 
will find some waters with which he is 
familiar described in its pages. The Usk 
and Wye, the Taff and the Towy, represent 
South Wales; the Itohen ana Torridge 
stand for the favourite counties of Devon 
and Hants, whilst Ireland contributes a 
chapter on fishing in Achill, and two 
devoted to Inchigeelagh— on the fine route 
from Macroom to Glengariff, Added to 
these are some stories of sea-fishing, and, 
as the title-page informs us, the ' mysteries 
of the 'fast reel' are expounded. Alto- 
gether the volume well deserves a place 
in the angler's library, and it might 
pleasantly accompany him into summer 
qaartera. 

We hope we are not doing Mr. Cooke an 
injustice when we class his Saint Columba 
among holiday books. After reading it we 
cannot regard it more seriously than as an 
attempt to supply the traveller who visits 
Iona with a memorial of his journey to the 
spot rendered immortal by the ' Apostle of 
toe Highlanders.' Were we to criticise the 
book seriously we should have a great deal 
to find fault with. Such names as Amphi- 



• Mountedneerinj. Br Claude Wilson, M.D., 
Member of the Alpine Club. Illustrations. (George 
Bell and Sons. 2a.) 

Fishing Experiences of Half-i-Century, with In- 
structions in the Use of the Fast Reel. Bj Major F <_ 
Powell Hopkins. Illustrated by the Author. (Long- 
mans and Co. 6s. 6d.) 

Saint Columba : His Life and Work. By Ber. E. 1. 
Cooke, M. A. Second Edition. (Edinburgh : St. Giles* 
Printing Co. 8s. 6d.) 

Field-Path Rambles in West Kent: A Practical 
Handbook for Pedestrians. Bj Walker Miles. (B. E 
Taylor and Son. 4s.) 

Jenkinson's Practical Guide to the English Lakes, 
Revised and Edited by Ber. H. I). Bmwnaley.M.A, and 
T. Bakewell. (London : Edward Utanford. 6s.) 

The Way About Derbyshire. (Iliffe and Son, Is.) 



belus and Verulum do not at the outset 
prejudice us in favour of Mr. Cooke's 
scholarship, and to find ' a Christian Irish- 
man among the Pelagian leaders * in the 
middle of the fourth century implies an 
originality of information not easily fitted 
in with such facts as the date of the birth of 
Pelagius. On page 2 is a paragraph of fire 
lines which denes interpretation, owing to 
Mr. Cooke's extraordinary use of pronouns, 
and for slackness in the writing of Queen's 
English the volume is phenomenal 

The gentleman who preserves his incog- 
nito under the punning pseudonym of 
• Walker Miles ' is to be congratulated on 
having put together a capital short-holiday 
zuide-book. Field-Path Rambles covers the 
beautiful corner of Kent extending south 
and east from Greenwich to Gravesend, 
Rochester, Maidstone, Tonbridge, and Ton- 
bridge Wells. True to its title, the routes 
involve a minimum of roads and a maximum 
of lanes and fields. A general map and 
twenty-one route maps make the pedestrian 
independent of the Ordnance Survey, and 
the minute directions in the text should 
render it next to impossible to lose the 
way. The book weighs about seven ounces, 
and goes easily into a breast-pocket. Its 
clear type and admirable arrangement leave 
nothing to be desired, 

Jenkinson's Practical Guide to the English 
Lakes has long been known as the work 
of a man who traversed every mile and 
tried every route of which he wrote, 
and the name of the well-known vicar 
of Crosthwaite as editor is a guarantee 
both of care and thorough familiarity with 
the subject. Sectional maps are given, 
marking the various altitudes and the 
principal roads, but we entirely miss any 
general road-man. The information about 
inns, too, might be fuller. There are many 
hotels in the Lake District that are much 
given to overcharges, and a hint might save 
the unwary from much. 

The Way About Derbyshire is unfortun- 
ately written after the old style of guide- 
books. When will it be generally recog- 
nised that a man must be left to do his own 
admiration? What we want in the ideal 
guide-book is a series of good maps, 
thoroughly accurate, and on a large enough 
scale to find our way about by ; secondly, a 
list of hotels, with their standard of prices 
indicated; lastly, the principal historical 
and other facts concerning the places of 
interest. Everything should be short, clear, 
and practical, so that we may glance over 
our day's route as we take an after-break- 
fast pipe. What we do not want is, when 
we ask for facts, to be told that 4 the Dove 
wanders in a winsome way amid the bold 
and beautiful rock grouping, now foaming 
in a series of little cascades made by the 
outcrop of the limestone strata composing 
the river's bed; anon resting in reflective 
pool, or circling in delightful little eddies.' 
That is the sort of thing that would put us 
out of all humour to enjoy the scene — if 
we ever read it. 



Errata..— We learn that Eev. Thomas 
Selby, author of ' The Lesson of a Dilemma, 
and Other Sermons/ which we reviewed last 
week, was incorrectly described as a Primitive 

Methodist. He is a Wesleyan. Page 116, 

column 1. The name of the illustrator of 
'Swimming' is Mr. Stephen T. Dadd (not 
•Dabb'j. r 
Digitized by 
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1|f E. G. T. CONOEBVE'S 
- LTJ - WOBK ON 

CONSUMPTION, Ac. 
In which ere detailed 
The Causes. Symptoms, Progress, and 8uooeatfal 
Treatment of this Scoanre of England.— With nearlr 

Tour Hundred Cases of Cure. Also 
On COUGH, A£THMA,BRONCHITIS,&c.. 4fcc. 
The Bonk will U tent poeUfree, for ONE SHILLING, by 
the Author. Coomb* Lodge, Peckham, London, 8.B. 



Crown 8ro, oloth, 4s. 
rTIHE EVOLUTION QF CHEI8TIANITT. 
B/ LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 

Bfkctatos :— • TMi very thoughtful bonk wilt well 

repay a earr/ut pmnisal.' 
Glasgow Hkbald : — The tone if at once bold and 

reverent, and the book is a remarkably euggtetiv 

one.* 

JAMES CLABKE ft CO., 14 ft 14, Fket-et., London. 



«A SHILLING EACH.' 

How ehall a man or woman pass unstirred P 
A shilling the$e ! One ihiUing, cage and bird ! 

I vow to birds my pennies ! I will pinch 
Redeeming redstart, yellowhammer, finch. 

Let them recover all their greens and bines! 
Threadbare my coat shall be and old my shoes. 

O sweet to fill my hand with living fluff, 
And toss the loves to heaven— joy enough ! 

Give me to kiss each shining head ; to feel 
The wildbird in the captive make appeal. 

Suffer my cheek, O blackbird, on your breast» 
Then slip to Laura's bosom for a nest. 

Her lips must gently consecrate your flight- 
Dear bird, she kisses you. Good-night, good-night ! 

Here is my darling's orchard for your bill ; 
Peck here in peace and take your fruity fill. 

No kin of mine shall cheat you of the blue, 
And keep my love and Laura's ; nor shall you 

Feel grip of Christmas hunger ; for a tithe 
Of all our bread shall help you that you thrive. 

My heart has ached to see your duller eye 
Watching the greedy city hurry by. 

On Laura's breast at evening I have heard 
A heart beat pity for the prisoned bird ; 

And we have vowed to spend with care ; to pinch 
For linnet, lark and starling, thrush and finch. 

To throw these loves to heaven with a kiss, 
Blueward and sunward — that shall be our bliss. 

Faded is Laura's homespun, if you will, 
The woodland knows a once familiar bill ! 

What need to blush for shabbiness that shows P 
A shilling redstart perches on her rose ! 

Children of men and brothers of my day, 
How long shall feathered joy be thrust away 

To find a foot of prison, smoky air 
For that large liberty and country fare 

Which tenderness celestial set apart 

For woodlark wings and velvet whitethroat heart P 

How shall a man or woman pass unstirred P 
A ihiUing these ! One $hiUing t cage and bird ! 

NOBMAH G>XdB. 



AN ACTOB SPEAKS 



It is true of all of us that in the length 
of our days we play many parts, being 
actors and actresses even in our salad 
years; but of no individuals is the saying 
truer than of those ladies and gentlemen 
who occupy themselves gracefully on a re* 
stricted area of board. Of these Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree is a most important unit, 
and he has, indeed, played many parts. It 
never comes within our province to criticise 
Mr. Tree as a master- mummer, but he comes 
in our path when he presents himself with 
a lecture ; and here he is with many wordt 
on the imaginative faculty. Let us decide, 
as far as our judgment goes, whether he ii 
better suited by the green-room or the 
lecture-hall. 

In a literary paper it should be the rule 
to consider the literary flavour of any pro- 
duction first of all, and before examining 
Mr. Tree's estimate we feel compelled to 
look very closely at his style. Not seldom 
we find him careless; sometimes his prose 
has an elephantine tread; sometimes its 
attack and point are splendidly concen- 
trated, and carry the reader along at ex- 
press speed. Mr. Tree has doubtless a 
thousand and one claims upon his brief 
moments of leisure, but still we cannot help 
thinking that some of his sentences should 
not hare escaped revision in the Press ; the 
literary elect among his hearers at the time 
when the lecture was delivered must hare 
groaned within themselves occasionally 
' Eren so/ says Mr. Tree, ' has the imagina. 
tion ever been the strongest power in fos. 
tering the aspirations, in shaping the desti- 
nations of nations.' There is a terrible 
recurrence of the same sound in this pas- 
sage. On the identical page we find an 
illustration of the same vice. Listen to the 
lecturer : 4 Happily, or unhappily, I hap- 
pen . . .' It is only fair to show the rose 
as well as the thorn, so we are heartily 
minded to call the attention of the reader 
to instances of fine expression and search* 
ing wit. Very shrewd is Mr. Tree when he 
exclaims, 4 The midwife of science is some- 
times the undertaker of art.' A suggestion 
of worth follows : 

The poet, like the soldier, may 'caper 
nimbly in a lady's chamber to the lascivious 
pleasing of a lute,' but if he dances a too fre- 

?[uent attendance in the antechamber of 
ashion, the jealous muse deserts him, and 
the poet's song henceforth finds utterance in 
the lisping treble of the vers de sociiU, and a 
fitful inspiration in the chronicling of an 
illustrious birth or a serene demise. It takes 
a genius to survive being made Poet Laureate, 
indeed, this official reward might often be con- 
ferred only on the poet when he is dead, to 
benefit his family and to point out the beauties 
of his works to an otherwise indifferent 
posterity. 

It really would be a good plan to confer 

* The Imswfastire Faculty. A leoturo delivered at 
the Boral Institution, Mej 96, 1893. Br Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree. (Blktn Mathews and John Lens. 
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the laurels on singers only when they hare 
gone the way of all flesh, and can be coolly 
judged, for then the two benefits men- 
tioned by Mr. Tree would take effect, and 
riralry among living bards would no longer 
make amusing paragraphs for daily papers 
in a season when the gooseberry fails of its 
wonted stature or the sea-serpent appears 
only to Mr. Kipling. Any Royal orders 
for odes would doubtless be executed with 
promptness, and should be handsomely paid 
for in the usual way. A couple more smart 
sayings, and we shall be free to say a few 
words about this lecture from the point of 
fiew of its general worth. Old material is 
clererly used in ' A man is not always what 
he appears to his valet ' ; and there is a 
downright blow in the remark that ' detrac- 
tion is the only tribute which mediocrity 
can pay to the great.' 

Looked at as a whole, the lecture seems to 
ns to fall short of success. The subject is 
a mat one, and in the hands of a thinker 
should result in a fine essay. Mr. Tree had 
limits set, of course, but he has not found 
in himself originality enough to fill these 
forty-eight tiny pages. He has looked at 
his subject rather too much from the foot- 
lights. Two unnecessary, and far from 
entertaining, stories fill up a portion of the 
space that must be occupied, and the only 
article to which we can compare the lecture 
is a patchwork counterpane. The excellen- 
cies of the book are very isolated, but 
inasmuch as they exist they redeem Mr. 
Tree from what has gone perilously near to 
a failure. There are several passages that 
would bear quotation, and even justify it, 
hut we have, perhaps, said enough to show 
people that, though Mr. Tree's book will not 
present them with a very wise discourse on 
the imagination, it is one wherein they will 
discover bright banter and some capital 
hints to actors by an actor. 



TABLE TALK. 

The new volume — the eighth — of 'Poets 
and the Poetry of the Century,' completes 
the scheme in which Mr. Alfred H. Miles 
proposed to deal with the lives and works 
of both the primary and secondary poets 
of theperiod from George Crabbe to Kud- 
yard Kipling, with the exception of such 
poets as have been grouped for treatment 
m separate volumes (the ninth and tenth 
in the series) as ' Humorous 9 and ' Sacred ' 
respectively. To the tenth volume there 
will be an appendix of 'minor poets/ 
arranged as English, Scotch, and Irish, but 
it his been deemed desirable to append 
also to the eighth an * Ac Etiam,' arranged 
something like a university pass list, in 
which some poet-critics, song- writers, and 
halladists omitted from the forego- 
ing pages have been included. At the 
head of the first class (poet-critics) we 
find Mr. James Ashcroft Noble, followed by 
Mr. W. H. Pollock. In a group, called the 
third, we find Mr. Munby, Mr. James 
Dryden Hosken, the postman-poet, Mr. 
Douglas Sladen. Lord Houghton, and 



others. Into a fourth group, described in 
less than a page, have been packed the late 
Amy Levy, Miss Ingram, Miss Chapman, 
Miss Tynan, Miss Probyn, Miss Jane 
Barlow, and Mrs. P. Wynne. 



The list of poets included in the 
' Honours 9 list is too long to give in full, 
and is condensed on the title-page into 
' Robert Bridges and Contemporary Poets.' 
The editor tells us that from first to last 
only one publisher has refused requested 
help, only two poets have declined to be 

Sroperly represented. From internal evi- 
ence we should judge that the two poets 
were William Watson and William Ernest 
Henley, but they are not omitted for all 
that 



Referring to a note in our issue of the 
11th inst, Mr. Andrew Tuer, dating from 
the Leadenhall Press, writes : — ' In regard 
to the brown-paper ten guinea edition of 
" Follies and Fasnions of our Grandfathers" 
(not " Fashions and Fancies," by the way) 
of which only three copies were printed — 
the first for myself, the second for the 
British Museum, and the third for anyone 
willing to pay for it — your correspondent 
may perhaps be interested to learn that the 
single copy for sale was at once snapped up, 
and could have been disposed of twenty 
times over at the full published price.' 



The three-copy edition of which our 
correspondent writes was not the smallest, 
after all. Mr. W. H. K. Wright, of the 
Plymouth Library, sends us an account of 
a perfectly unique volume which was exhi- 
bited at the meeting of the Sette of Odd 
Volumes on June 2 of this year, This was 
a history of the new London Bridge, con- 
taining plates and original sketches, 
printed from a special fount of type, and 
fitted with silver lock and gold key. The 
volume cost some hundreds of pounds to 
produce. 

Mr. Wright also sends us a curious story 
which illustrates the determination to get 
a book published at any cost. The Rev. 
Will Davy, Vicar of Lustleigh, Devon, 
could not afford to have a twenty-six 
volume, 1 History of Divinity, in a course 
of sermons on the First Institutions of 
Religion,' published at his own risk. He 
consequently bought some old type, set it 
up himself, and printed his volumes two 
pages at a time. Fourteen copies were 
printed altogether, and the task took 
twelve years (1795-1807). There is a copy 
in the Bodleian, described in Macray s 
« Annals of the Bodleian/ p. 259. 



Mr. William Borne, F.SJL, has at pre- 
sent on exhibition in the Guildhall Library 
a small but interesting collection of an- 
tiquities which he has brought home from 
Italv, Greece, and Egypt. There are col- 
lections of Greek gold coins of date 
circa 480-150 B.C.; silver from 500 to 100 
B.C.; and copper of the third and fourth 
centuries. Seventeen terra-cotta figures of 
about 300 B.C. are also interesting, and 
there are both Greek and Roman gems, 
glass, and vases. The most interesting of 
the Egyptian exhibits is a small blue- glazed 
oup, containing the names and titles of 
Nesi-Khon-Su of the twentv-first dynasty, 
taken from the Royal tombs at Dehr-el- 
Bahari. The cup probably dates from 
about a thousand years B.C. 



( ' Byzantine Architecture in Greece ' is the 
title of an important work now in prepara- 
tion by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. under 
the auspices of the Committee of the 
British School at Athens. The authors, 
Mr. Sidney Howard Barnsley and Mr. 
Robert W. Schultz, have spent much time 
in Greece, making researches and collect- 
ing material for the volume. It will deal 
with the existing examples of architecture 
and iconography in Greece, principally 
ecclesiastical, from the fourth century 
onwards, with descriptions of the same, and 
will contain a supplement consisting of 
drawings of some of the churches of Thes- 
salonica. The book will be illustrated by 
over 200 plates, one-sixth of which will be 
coloured. 



To have had a large share in making the 
Penny Press of to-day possible iB no small 
claim upon our remembrance. In Manches- 
ter a year or two ago three Heywoods were 
very widely known and frequently confused. 
John Heywood was a bookseller and pub- 
lisher ; Oliver Heywood a public spirited 
merchant, who gave hearty support to 
many of the educational institutions of the 
town; Alderman Abel Heywood, also a 
bookseller and publisher, made his reputa- 
tion early in life as an advocate of Chartism 
and of a free Press. At last he set the 
stamp laws at defiance and sold The Poor 
Man 1 6 Guardian for a penny. Of course 
the consequence was imprisonment and 
loss, but the protest had its effect. 



A few days ago Mr. Hall Gaine enter- 
tained a somewhat motley but characteristic 
Manx company at Greeba Castle, in 
the Me of Man. There were not a few of 
the ubiquitous ' Kellys ' there, who could 
speak Manx better than English. Why 
should not Mr. Caine organise some annual 
Manx festival on the plan of the Eisteddfod P 
In an island which lives on tourists it might 
easily be made a great ' draw.' The power 
of such observances in encouraging the 
islanders to study their own language would 
be incalculable, and surely we do not accept 
as our ideal the ability to read Ally Sloper 
in the original. 



La vie est breve, 

Un peu d'amour, 
Un peu de reve 

Et puis— bon jour. 

La vie est vaine, 

Un peu d'espoir, 
Un peu de peine 

Et puis — bonsoir. 

That is the nhilosophy of life that led 
poor Ernest Clarke to shoot himself the 
other day. Some of our daily contem- 
poraries are so surprised to find a carpet 
pattern designer with education enough to 
read Schopenhauer and to write in French, 
that they throw up their hands in horror 
against the Board school. But did the 
Board Bchool really invent the sentiment 
that all is vanity P 



When a book makes a decided hit, it 
often gives a new vogue to previous works 
from the same hand. 'The Heavenly 
Twins/ formed a sequel to 'IdeaJa,' and 
those delightful children have made it 
necessary to publish another edition of 
' Ideala ' herself. The last edition of Sarah 
Grand's first novel was published in 1889, 
and it is now issued in one- volume form. 
By the way, was it with the author's 
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sanction that 'Madame' was prefixed to 
her pen-name on the title-page P We 
understood that she was ana wished to 
he always simple Sarah Grand. There i* a 
portrait of the author, by the way, in 
The Woman's Herald, together with some 
general remarks about her which are a 
beautiful example of adulation and fault- 
finding combined. The writer claims to be 
a propnet, and declares — 

The supreme note that will yet make her 
books powerful and searching as a two-edged 
sword has still to be sounded. But we 
shall have it before long, and although it may 
sadden us, it cannot fail to purify our hearts 
with the pathos of its passionate undertone. 

Elsewhere the writer complains that 
Sarah Grand 'has not too much faith 
either in God or man/ and refers to her 
'somewhat despairing nervelessness.* Are 
these very grave charges at the present day P 



We are glad to learn that Fun is not to 
expire, but to enter on a new lease of life 
under the editorship of Mr. Harry T. 
Johnson. It has passed out of the hands 
of Messrs. Dalziel Brothers into that of Mr. 
H. J. Brandon, a newspaper agent who com- 
menced his career, so The Daily Chronicle 
says, as office boy under John Cassell in 
1854. If it be true that Fun changed hands 
for a sum less than £500, as the authority 
just quoted represents, the fact suggests 
some reflections on the trend of comic 
journalism of the present day. Is it an 
indication that original English humour 
is giving place to the copying of American 
jokes and comic pictures, which enable some 
of the recent comic journals to give eight 
pages of more or less humorous cuts and 
reading matter for a halfpenny P Fun was 
always original and interesting, and never 
positively vulgar, which is more than can be 
said for many of its recent rivals. Like 
Punchy it favoured Liberalism in politics, but 
it was anti- socialistic, and its page cartoons 
illustrative of the ways of trade unionism 
may have procured it some enemies among 
the so-called ' working classes.' 



. The latest new journal is one for domes- 
tics, entitled The Servant's Own Paper, the 
first issue of which bears date . August 19. 
The price is a penny, and the publishing 
offices are at 26, Paternoster-square, E.G. 
The conductors start with the well-worn 
formula that ' no one has yet come forward 
to supply a paper solely in their (*.e. servants') 
interests,' out, with an eye to business, 
they express the hope that this journal 
' will also become the principal medium for 
mistresses' advertisements.' Again one is 
astonished to find that there is a felt 
want for a children's paper! The title 
Brave and True has been adopted by the 
Lichfield Diocesan Mission Council for a 
halfpenny illustrated weekly paper, * for the 
sons and daughters of the Church.' The 
paper will be edited by Rev. A. Whymper, 
of Nottingham, editor of The Church 
Evangelist newspaper, and will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Bemrose and Sons. The 
first number will be ready in September. In 
announcing new ventures in journalism one 
is always reminded of the famous line, 
• Hope springs eternal in the human breast.' 



The art of quotation is liable to abuse at 
any time, but a man who has a dictionary 
of 30,000 references on his shelves stands 
upon a quicksand. The Rev. James Wood, 
however, made up his mind to risk all, and 



his ' Dictionary of Quotations,' the fruit of 
three years' labour, will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co. 

The fourth volume of Mr. C. G. Leland's 
excellent English edition of Heine contains 
all the letters on art and music which were 
published in the complete German edition 
under the title 'Lutetia: Berichte fiber 
Politik, Kunst und Volksleben.' Mr. 
Leland, however, restores the old title of 
'The Salon,' under which much of the 
matter was first published, on the ground 
that many might suppose the series imper- 
fect if that title did not appear in it 



' The Pilgrim's Progress and its Lessons ' 
is the title of a new work in exposition of 
Bunyan's Allegory by Samuel Wright, 
announced for early publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 



The last addition to that very uneoual 
series, the 'Story of the Nations, is 
• Parthia,' by Professor George Rawlinson, 
MA.., F.R.G.S. It is published by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin. For Parthia, of course, as 
for his previous volume on Phoenicia, Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson is qualified by special 
knowledge. We are glad to see that such 
illustrations as there are are all useful and 
appropriate. O si sic omnes ! 



Mr. R. L. Stevenson's new work 'Catriona' 
will be published on September 1 by 
Messrs. Cassell and Company, and will be 
issued simultaneously in New York. 



On the 30 inst. will be published the first 
number of a new volume of Chums, con- 
taining the commencement of two new 
serial stories, viz., "Twixt Earth and 
Ocean ; or, Lost on Du Oorrig,' and * Under 
the Shadow of Night ; or, the Mystery of 
WiHowstream.' An interview with Lord 
Charles Beresford will appear in the same 
issue. 



Mr. A. P. Marsden will publish this week 
a cheap illustrated edition of 'Always in 
the Way; or, Mr. Ruminius with rod, 
hounds, and rifle/ by Thomas Jeans. 



Mr. Radcliffe Cooke has marked his 
return to Parliament by a third edition of 
his well-known ' Four Years in Parliament 
with Hard Labour.' A couple of years ago 
Mr. Cooke decided that he had served 
time long enough, and he sets forth the 
trials of Parliamentary life at length. But 
the revolutions of the wheel have irresist- 
ible fascination — at any rate the discharged 
frequently seem to find their way back. 



The Bohemian for next month will con- 
tain a story by Mr. I. Zangwill, entitled 
' The Tragi-Uomedy of Creeds.' 



Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. will publish 
in October a volume by Professor A. J. 
Church, Rector of Ashley, Tetbury, en- 
titled 'Pictures from Greek Life and 
Story,' which will be uniform with the 
' Roman Life ' by the same author. It will 
be fully illustrated, and published simul- 
taneously in London and New York. 



A work on ' French Idioms and Proverbs,' 
by Mr. De V. Payen-Pavne, of King's Col- 
lege School, will shortly be published by 
Mr. David Nutt. It will be a companion 



volume to Professor Deshumbert's ' Diction, 
ary of Difficulties.' A special aim of the 
author has been to translate the French 
idioms, whenever possible, by English 
equivalents. 



An enlarged and thoroughly revised 
edition of Mr. R. G. Blaine'B « Elementary 
Lessons with Numerical Examples in 
Practical Mechanics and Machine Design' 
will be issued in time for the winter ses- 
sion at technical colleges and schools, Mr. 
Blaine, who is the senior demonstrator and 
lecturer in the mechanical engineering de- 
partment of the Fin8bury Technical 
College, has been assisted in certain 
branches of his subject by Professor John 
Perry, F.R.S., and Professor W. Robinson, 
of Nottingham. 



Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 
have in the press for early publication a 
volume of travel entitled 'Two Roving 
Englishwomen in Greece,' by two venture- 
some English ladieB. The travellers were 
Miss Isabel J. Armstrong and her friend, 
Miss Edith Payne. The former is respon- 
sible for the narrative, which will be illus- 
trated by reproductions from sketches bj 
Miss Armstrong's pen. 



' Bits of Old Chelsea,' a volume of forty 
etchings by Mr. Walter W. Burgess, is 
about to be published, with descriptive 
letterpress by Messrs. Richard le Galli- 
enne and Lionel Johnson. Pictures will be 
given of Cheyne-walk and its vicinity, in- 
cluding sketches of the houses of Carlyle, 
George Eliot, Leigh Hunt, Whistler, Ros- 
setti, Turner, and Madame Venturi ; besides 
some general views. Previous to the publi- 
cation of the work, it is proposed to issue 
110 copies sumptuously printed on hand- 
made paper, illustrated with proofs before 
letters, printed by Frederick Goulding on 
Japanese vellum, and signed by the artist. 



Mr. H. Johnson, editor of ' On Sledge 
and Horseback to Outcast Siberian Lepers,' 
is preparing a short life of Miss ICate 
Marsden in order, it is said, to correct in- 
accurate versions of some periods of Miss 
Marsden's life that have gained currency. 
The Record Press,. Limited, will be the 
publishers in this country. 



A contemporary sent a representative 
last week to interview Mrs. Rosa Perrins, 
who wrote to us about Fanny Brawne. It 
appears that on leaving England, in 1835, 
the family went to Vienna, where eventually 
Fanny married a Mr. Lindoh. Mrs. Perrins 
feels sure that both she and Keats were 
perfectly sincere, and that she mourned his 
death bifJterly. 



An article by Mr. Raymond Blathwayt 
entitled 1 Rome in America,' in the Sep- 
tember number of The PaU Mall Magazine, 
tends to show that the old-fashioned 
Puritanism dying out in New England is 
living again in the Roman Catholic Church. 
A Catholicism entirely different from the 
mediaeval and imperial Catholicism of 
Europe is, he thinks, fast growing up in 
America. 



When Samson fell among the Philistines 
they allowed death to end the feud. Their 
modern representatives, by aid of the 
resources of nineteenth century progress/ 
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are able to carry torture a stage further, and 
if they cannot get the Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford to write a man's 
biography, they call on one of their fellows 
to publish his private letters. A Baboo 
booi of etiquette, published some time ago, 
gave the rule ' never read a friend's letters 
that you see lying open.' Our English 
gentlemen laughed at the idea that the rule 
was necessary; out surely it is a worse crime 
to take the letters of a dead friend and, as 
it were, read them aloud to a miscellaneous 
public. Yet Mr. George Russell is go- 
ing to publish the confidential letters which 
Matthew Arnold wrote to his mother! 
Truly the tender mercies of the Philistines 
are cruel. 

Some one having written in The West- 
minster Gazette that Mr. Norman Gale has 
a school of bis own — as pedagogue not as 
poet — the following amusing reply appeared 
on Tuesday: 

4 THB COUNTRY MUSS.' 

To the Editor of The Westminster Gatutte. 

Sir, — As a statement, or something very 
near a statement, was made in your 
Saturday's issue concerning my occupation in 
life, and as I may have, in consequence, one 
or two confiding individuals writing for the 
prospectus of the school I do not possess, may 
I have space enough to say that I am neither 
an usher nor the principal of an academy of 
any kind ? — Truly yours, 

Noemjln Gals. 

As the thirst for personal information is 
so strong in our green contemporary, we 
may supplement the above by the statement 
that Mr. Norman Gale was born at Kew 
on March 4, 1862. We do not claim 
originality for this, but find it in Mr. Miles'e 
new volume. We have also heard it said 
that Mr. Gale has a partiality for riding in 
hansoms. 



' To Let* &c, is the* title of a new book 
by Mrs. B. M. Croker, consisting of ei$ht 
short stories, all dealing with Anglo-Indian 
life in some one of its many phases. One of 
them, 'Mrs. Raymond' deals with the 
mesalliance of an English middle-class girl 
with a native Prince, and is suggestive of 
tragedy. 



Pen-and-ink portraits of ' The Princesses 
of England ' are to be given ' from special 
knowledge ' in The Woman at Home, a new 
magasine that is to see the light in October 
under Mrs. Annie S. Swan's editorship. 
Poor Princesses ! All the same, the fair 
editor knows what is likelv to draw with 
the class of readers she will appeal to. 



What is a presentation of a literary work 
to the English public F Is it accomplished 
by printing it in an English magazine or 
journal P Or must it be published in book- 
form before it is "presented ' ? This question 
is raised by Mr. Clement Shorter, the editor 
of The Illustrated London News, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Fisher Unwin's claim re- 
garding Signer "Verga, that his works 'have 
not hitherto been presented to the English 
public ' — until the issue of his short story in 
the 'Pseudonym Library* which appears 
this week. Mr. Shorter asks why the ap- 
pearance, eighteen months ago, of one of 
Signor Verga's stories in The News was not 
a presentation P Mr. Shorter also refers to 
the issue of two of Verga's works by 
Messrs. Osgood and Mcllvaine, but pos- 



sibly Mr. Unwin assumed that they were 
primarily intended for the American public. 



The fifth edition of two thousand copies 
of Mr. Frankfort Moore's novel, 4 1 Forbid 
the Banns ' is nearly exhausted, and Messrs. 
Hutchinson are at press with a sixth 
edition. The same author's new novel, 4 A 
Gray Eye or So,' will be issued in library 
form towards the end of next month. 



Our cricketing readers will be pleased to 
know that Mr. Morden will issue, through 
Mr. Seale, shortly, a book in which to record 
their successes with bat and balL It will be 
entitled 4 Cricket Averages : a Club Record.' 



The Lady or the Tiger P That is the 
question that has made calamity of many 
sleepless nights. Some time ago the 
problem was carried a stage further in 4 The 
Discourager of Hesitancy/ but interest in 
it seems to be as great as ever in America. 
Mr. Gould Morris recently contributed a 
sketch to The Yale Courant, in which Mr. 
Stockton is confronted after death with the 
awful choice between two doors — the one 
leading to eternal fire, the other to the souls 
of those whom he has tormented. Mr. 
Stockton himself corrects this story. A 
beautiful angel sets his mind at rest by 
telling him which came forth, the Lady or 
the Tiger ; and as the happiness of know- 
ledge was too great to enjoy for long, he had 
to be sent back to earth for a time. The 
latter version must be true, for he is still 
here ; so when will he divulge the secret P 



Members of the Ex-Libris Society will 
find five interesting book-plates of famous 
American authors in the first August 
number of The Qribie of New York. The 
owners include Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Mr. Aldrich, and Mr. Brander Matthews. 



Rxabkb : ' But where are the Unities ? ' 

AuTHoa : ' In life there are no Unities, 
but three Incomprehensibles : Destiny, Man, 
and Woman/ 

That is J ohn Oliver Hobbes's preface to the 
4 Sinner's Comedy,' of which a fourth edition 
in the Pseudonym Library appears this 
week. To her we might say that there were 
no Incomprehensibles, but three Pluralities 
— Character, Wit, and Success. 



Another memorial- window scheme is on 
foot, this time in honour of Charles 
Kingflley. The site proposed is the parish 
church at Holme Dartmoor, which was the 
novelist's native place. 



Most of the members of the famous 
Brotherhood have prospered in the world, 
and even beyond their circle there are many 
who have been inspired by Dante Gabriel 
Bossetti. Tet there is a rumour that his 
grave at Birchington-on-Sea is falling into 
neglect and disrepair. Surely this only 
needs to be mentioned. 



We hear on authority that Mr. William 
Connor Sydney's work on the social con- 
dition of England in the early decades of 
the present century, which some kind 
friends have been announcing as already 4 in 
the Press,' will not be published until next 
year at the very earliest. The work is prac- 
tically a continuation of his p re v i o us 
volumes on the eighteenth century, and 
will abound in curious information derived 



from an infinite variety of recondite and 
not easily accessible sources. 



There is very much in a name ; in fact, no 
one but a very great poet could affect to 
doubt its immense value, if only for ad- 
vertising purposes. Our eye was caught 
the other day by a paragraph about Gilbert 
White, It turned out to be an appeal from 
the Vicar of Selborne for funds to erect a 
more effective village pump ! 



GEAMMAE NOTES* 



Hbbb is a little book for whose existence 
it is difficult to find any justification. If 
its odds and ends were all of the best 
quality, which is by no means the case, it 
would still indicate that 4 the English 
department in Glasgow Academy,' in 
charge of Mr. Lyde, has vet to become 
acquainted with the best English grammars ; 
for these would well and f ufly have covered 
all the ground, which thi book covers very 
imperfectly, except so much as lies outside 
English grammar. But by way of com- 
pensation, the author, if not the said 
* department,' has read with profit some of 
the worst grammar-books we have ever had 
occasion to animadvert upon. His booklet 
accordingly both imitates some of their 
faults, and adds a goodly crop of its own. 
He furbishes up the old Turanian dustbin, 
into which some writers used to shoot all 
the languages of the world, which are not 
either Aryan or Semitic. He knows all 
about the original home of the Aryans — a 
point still under discussion by some of the 
foremost scholars of Europe. He arranges 
the successive fissures of that people, and 
the movements of the various sections of 
them, as if he had watched them from a 
balloon ; and this is the result of his obser- 
vations : 4 The emigrants who moved along 
the great European plain came in three 
bodies. The first was known as Keltic, 
and it arrived too soon* (apparently be- 
cause it was, many centuries later, driven 
up 4 into the corners of Europe' by the 
Teutons). The Teutons only, who came 
second, seem to have arrived at the right 
time (* medio tvtUsimus ibis '), and having 
discovered the exact 4 centre of Europe,' 
they 4 seized nearly all' of that point. The 
third body, the Slavonic, alas ! 4 arrived too 
late ! ' and terrible was the consequence ; 
for they 4 had to be content with Russia, 
Poland, Bohemia, Servia, and Bulgaria ! ' 
One would think that the total area of 
those countries was about equal to that 
of a postage-stamp. And how little the 
political map of Europe has altered in these 
thousands of years ! Very familiar also is 
the author with the ethnographic names 
used in those remotely prehistoric times. 
We have just seen that 4 the first was known 
as Keltic (body) ' ; and in another place we 
read that 4 the group of languages to which 
English belongs is called Teutonic, because 
the Teutons were the comm-on ancestors of all 
the nations who speak these languages/ 
This reminds us of a remark said to have 
been made by a lady to an astronomer : 4 1 
quite understand bow you discover the stars 
and planets ; but what puzzles me is, how 
you discover their names.' 

According to the preface, one speciality 

* Not*»s on English Grammar. Bj E. W. Ljde, 
H.A. (Methuen Mid C«. lsj 
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of the book is its definitions. We torn, 
therefore, to the adjective. In one place it 
is called any word [e.g., a noun or pronoun 
in the genitive P] or group of words [e.g., a 
relative clause or a prepositional phrase P] 
which in any way qualifies a name.' In 
another place we read: 'Adjectives are 
words which describe nouns 9 ; so that if we 
speak of a 4 white horse,' it is not the ani- 
mal which is white, but the word 4 horse,' 
whether written or even spoken ! 

To refer to a few out of many minor 
matters: the term 'bilingual' is wrongly 
used, and * prothesis ' and * aphceresis ' are 
wrongly illustrated. Paragraph fifteen 
labours to show that old and modern 
English are 'practically the same'; but 
paragraph sixteen is headed ' Backbone of 
the language is English' ; i.e., English is 
only its own backbone (we have met these 
spectral vertebra before). Loaves seem 
to have once been a sort of potato; 
for lady is said to have meant originally 
' losl-digger. 9 Oans is given as O.E. for 
' goose,' which it could not have been. The 
v in 'loaves, wives,' &c., is attributed to 
' the aversion of / to a final es.' We are 
told that we got our w from tbe runic 
alphabet. The Jutes and Angles are 
assigned to the 4 north-west corner of the 
German lowlands.' Oxford is put into the 
East Midlands; and tho East Midland 
dialect is said to have been 'introduced 
directly by the king ! ' Curious are some 
of tbe reasons of facts: as that certain 
Aryans 'settled first in Greece . . . and 
from that fact their languages are known 
as Hellenic.' This is almost as good as the 
German's illustration of the vagaries of 
English spelling : * You spell this author's 
name D-i-c-fc-e-n-s, but you pronounce it 
Boz.' So, too, of certain causes of things : 
' the difference in the time of these migra- 
tions caused also a difference in the original 
speech of the emigrants.' 

According to the preface again the book 
was intended to deal with ' difficulties.' So 
far as we can judge, the chief difficulties 
are those manufactured by the author him- 
self, sometimes, perhaps, as in some of the 
above citations, without knowing it, but 
sometimes, apparently, of set purpose ; as 
where he explains 'if you please, by 'to 
yoQ it is pleasing,' i.e., as an old impersonal 
governing a dative ; and so the pupil is left 
to infer that the pronouns in* if he pleases 1 
if we please,' &c., and also, of course, in ' if I 
like, if they like,' &c, are similarly datives. 

However, we are almost weary of display- 
ing tbe sort of instruction that some 
schoolbook-makers, generally teachers for- 
sooth, think good enough for the young. 
We will only, in conclusion, offer the reader 
the following gem, in acknowledgment of 
his attention : — ' (1) Warming, in warming 
pan, is a present participle if [we borrow the 
italics] the pan is warm; (2) it is a (gerund 
or) verbal noun, used as an adjective, if the 
pan is cold : in (1) it is warming, in (2) it is 
for warming, i.e., to warm.' Only to think ! 



Mas. Frank Evans's Some Legendary Land- 
marks of Africa is a pleasant little collection 
of stories, slight in texture, but artistically 
told. Their connection with ' the beliefs and 
superstitions ' of the natives is not too evi- 
dent, but Mrs. Evans leads us to believe that 
in substance they represent notions as ancient 
as 'the times of James I. of England, of 
John I. of Portugal, of Solomon of Jeru- 
salem ' — a curious grouping, very compli- 
mentary to two of the three monarchs. 
(Cassell and Co., Limited. 8s. 6d.) 



OLD ENGLISH METRES.* 



The national metres of the ancient Teu- 
tonic peoples, including of course our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, have become the 
subject of a considerable and still-increasing 
literature, to which the present work 
appears to be the latest addition. The 
title-page indicates that it was in con- 
sideration of Mr. Lawrence's 'Chapters' 
that the examiners in the University of 
London recommended him for the Doctor- 
ship in Literature ; and we must say that 
if examiners always insist upon the same 
high standard of merit in candidates as is 
here reached, the benevolent tolerance with 
which Theses and Dissertations for Degrees 
are generally regarded must soon give place 
to more cordial appreciation. 

We regret that many grave distractions 
have prevented us from reading the book 
sooner, more especially as, from certain 
detached passages, it is clear that we might 
have claimed Dr. Lawrence's support for 
sundry views that have been put forward at 
various times in the columns of this 
journal. Here is an instance: 'The true 
rhythm of the old English verse is not a 
matter of mere antiquarian interest; until 
it is understood, the development of Eng- 
lish prose-rhythm cannot be properly ex- 
plained ' (see letter on ' Music of Prose,' 
L. W., January 13). Again : ' Final sylla- 
bles which have naturally no accent, easily 
acquire one before a pause ' (see ' English 
Metres,' L. W., June 16, and the correspon- 
dence in later numbers). Other passages 
show a distinct recognition of the value of 
the pause and of substitution as time- 
factors of the ' foot ' or ' bar ' ; and in one 
place the time- beats are illustrated by 
musical notation. 

The ' chapters ' of the book are three in 
number. The last (if we may go back- 
wards) treats of ' Vowel Alliteration in the 
fourteenth century compared with that of 
Beowulf.' From a minute examination of 
the chief poems of that century, the author 
concludes that vowel alliteration was then 
' in a moribund condition,' and it has now 
long ceased to be a recognised variety of 
poetical ornament. 

The second chapter treats of 'Crossed 
Alliteration,' especially in Beowulf, and 
aims at throwing light therefrom upon the 
structure of A-S. verse. To the general 
reader the most interesting passages will be 
the specimens of crossed alliteration cited 
from modern poetry ; as this, from Tenny- 
son : 

His %eavy-s totted hammock shroud ; 

or this of Shakespeare, wrongly (as we think) 
rejected by Dr. Lawrence : 

A little more than fcin and less than fcind. 

To which we may add this of Mr. 
James Rhoades (see L.W., July 14) : 
The tireless heart and tearless home. 

But there is another and rarer variety of 
this species of assonance, in which the two 
mean and the two extreme initials res- 
pectively alliterate; as in these modern 
specimens cited by our author : 

The tallowM taper trembling in thy hand. 

(Pope.) 

One laced the helm, another held the lance. 

(Dryden.) 



• Chapters on Alliterative Verte. By John Law. 
renoe, D.LIU and M.A. Load. (Henrr Prowde. 



Let us add one from Isaiah's description 
of ' dumb dogs ' : 
Sleeping, lying down, loving to ilmnber. 

The first chapter treats of a supposed 
' metrical pointing ' in the codex known as 
Junius XL (now in the Bodleian), which 
contains, in a West Saxon rendering, the 
scriptural poems thought by some to be 
those of Cffidmon. We take this chapter 
last because it opens more general ques- 
tions than the others, and gives ampler 
scope for differences of opinion. 

It would have been well, inasmuch as the 
exact ' pointing ' in question is to be found 
only in the codex, if Dr. Lawrence could 
have seen his way to giving us a sample or 
two of the text in full. However, we have 
done our best, by the aid of his lists of 
words, to read some of the points into an 
unpointed text ; and we are bound to say 
that the effect upon our mind has been to 
raise a suspicion that he has confused two 
things which are essentially different — viz., 
rhetorical pauses and metrical sections (i.e., 
foot-divisions). It is often supposed that 
these may coincide ; but, strictly speaking, 
this is hardly the case ; for the section lies 
latent, so to say, like lines of latitude and 
longitude on the earth's surface, and mar 
occupy no more of time than these do of 
space ; so that where we talk of coincidence 
it will be found that the pause is a time- 
value simply terminated by the section. 
But more of this in a minute or two. 

It is highly probable that our ancient 
metres originated in the rude spontaneous 
roar or chant that accompanied at intervals 
the tramp of primitive warrior-bands. The 
metrical time would be marked by the fall of 
the feet. The stress would be eiven by the 
right foot and intensified by the clash of 
javelin upon shield. Our rigid drill was of 
course unknown ; and any band, or the same 
band at different times, might step off with 
either foot. Thus would arise two varieties 
of double time, (a) 1' 2,1' 2, <fca, and (6J 
12', Ac. : these were the primitive metrical 
'feet* of our remote ancestors; and, as 
might be expected, the first variety, a, in 
our oldest poetry, preponderates overwhelm- 
ingly in point of frequency. But either foot 
repeated ad inf. would be insupportably 
monotonous; relief and variety therefore, 
appears to have been sought by combining the 
two ; i.e., 1 ' 2 + 1 2 or a + 6, which however 
very rarely occurs, and 1 2 , +l / 2, or o+o, 
which is not uncommon. As the chant 
shaped itself into the war-song, two such 
pairs of feet, with a caesura between the two, 
formed the original line or verse. By far 
the most frequent species of verse shows 
4a, while our now popular 4b scarcely 
ever occurs. Of half-verses those of the 
form 2a are by far the most numerous. 
The metrical system, as a whole, there- 
fore, would have remained noor and 
monotonous, had not the native idiom 
allowed great freedom in respect of 
the number of syllables that might be 
compressed into a single 'beat/ whether 
stressed or not; while, on the other hand, 
a single long and stressed syllable, with or 
without a pause after it, might occupy a 
whole foot. We have preserved some of 
this liberty to modern times [L. IF., June 
16]; but in our oldest poetry it was so 
general that it is rather difficult to find a 
verse of four dissyllabic feet. 

The old metres being based on dual 
time, we can hardly approve of Dr. Law. 
rence's sample of musical notation, which 
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rives three beats to each foot The 
duality, moreover, as we hare seen, ran 
originally through the whole line. But 
now the question of the points returns 
upon us. That they indicated a division, 
and generally, perhaps, a pause or 'sub- 
caesura/ may be taken for granted; but were 
they 'strictly metrical/ i.e. 9 did they mark 
the foot-section P That they fall beside the 
section is often true; but this is perhaps 
because foot and phrase are in such instances 
identical; in other instances they clearly 
mark off the phrase rather than the foot— 
i.e., are rhetorical rather than metrical: 
e. g., in the first halves of Genesis 9 and 
156: 1 Sothfxst' and swiihferom ' ; and 
1 WidUmd- nS wegas nytie 9 ; and similarly^ in 
several instances of the author's imitative 
pointing of Beowulf 194-216, which is, in 
other respects, excellently scanned. Every 
one who has thoroughly caught the swing 
of the old metres will, we imagine, feel 
that the foot-sections are given by the bars 
in— 

Both' f asst. and \ swithferom; 
Wid'lond- ni | wtgas nytte ; 

U, 1' 2,1' 2; 1'2,1' 2; beat 2 having in 
each instance to cover two syllables; and 
beatl' in three instances being occupied 
by a lone and stressed syllable, while in 
the fourth it has to cover two shorter 
syllables (wegas : compare sadden* d and 
never, L. IP., June 16, p. 561, col. 3). 

In Beowulf 195, 
'Odd' mid \ Gfat'um- \\ Grend'les- | da'da* 

(the points are Dr. Lawrence's), we have 
one of the infrequent examples of a verse 
of four dissyllabic feet (4a). 

We have devoted some space to this one 
subject, because of its bearing on modern 
metrics ; for our native verse, in spite 
of the enormous influence of foreign 
metres exercised for centuries, still, as we 
have previously shown, recognises and often 
exemplifies the principle that the English 
'foot may mean as many (or as few) syllables 
as can be uttered within a given unit of 
time. There are many other, and some of 
them very difficult, questions connected 
with the subjects of Dr. Lawrence's sug- 
gestive work which we would gladly dis- 
cuss, such as relative accentuation, the 
origin and metrical value of alliteration, 
and the extensions and modifications of the 
primitive verse ; but these must be left to a 
more convenient season. 



Ik The Review of the Churches the ' reunion 9 
discussion at Lucerne, last month, arising out 
of a paper by Canon Hammond, of Truro, 
stands out conspicuous, and we commend it to 
the serious attention of our readers. The 
Canon took his stand upon the New Testa- 
ment, and an abler paper has never been put 
forth in these Conferences. Nothing more 
instructive as to its real weight could be 
found than the halting attempts that were 
made to answer it. Dr. Lunn and Mr. W. T. 
8tead are not easily driven into a corner, but 
their replies, considered in the light of Canon 
Hammond's rejoinder, show how hardly they 
were pressed. Professor Lindsay alone really 
said (so far as the report goes) anything by 
way of serious answer. Dr. Duff practically 
confessed that, on the basis of the New Testa- 
ment alone, he could not grapple with the 
Canon's thesis. The temper of the prolonged 
debate was admirable, but it revealed very 
strikingly 'the improbability of corporate 
reunion taking place within the near future.' 



RECENT THEOLOGY.* 



Mb. Booke, who died in 1890, was de- 
servedly held in esteem by the students 
of Rawdon College, of which he was Presi- 
dent. The volume of Lectures, which two 
of his pupils have edited, by way of memorial, 
is at once evidence of his skill as a teacher 
and of the power of his influence. It con- 
sists of three parts, devoted respectively to 
Psychology, Inspiration, and Pastoral 
Theology. At the present time it is the 
second part that will be most eagerly read 
by divinity students, and from an intelli- 
gent, orthodox standpoint, verylfar removed 
from the obsolete 'Verbal Inspiration' 
theory, the half-dozen chapters into which 
it is compressed will be found exceedingly 
cogent and suggestive. That Mr. Rooke 
did not live to face the problems brought 
into prominence by the Higher Criticism 
is an additional cause of regret for his 
loss. So .clear and candid a teacher would 
have been invaluable on difficulties of 

Paramount importance. The ' Pastoral 
'heology ' section may be read with profit 
beyond the limits of the Baptist com- 
munion. 

Canon Venables's object in publishing his 
booklet is to enable people to read The 
Epistle to the Ephesians with profit. To this 
end he supplies ' f orenotes,' or prolegomena, 
on the successive paragraphs into which the 
Epistle falls, then he gives the text itself 
interspersed with interpretive paraphrases, 
and winds up with a few remarks upon the 
passage. This method of exposition cer- 
tainly has many advantages, and no one 
can fail to get clearer ideas of the contents 
of the Epistle from it, but it is rather as 
exposition- made -easy than as conveying 
anything specially fresh that the little 
volume calls for notice. Upon subjects 
which modern thought views differently 
from the Apostolic Age— notably demon- 
ology — Canon Venables is almost quaintly 
orthodox. 

The two volumes of Gleanings in Many 
Fields might have been entitled a 'New 
Testament Commonplace Book.' The late 
vicar of Walton-on-tne-Hill was accustomed 
for some sixty years to copy into an inter- 
leaved Greek Testament such passages 
from current literature as appeared to him 
to throw light on the sacred text. These 
passages, arranged in textual order, form a 
more or less complete commentary on the 
whole of the New Testament, and often 
preserve what is really helpful. On the 
other hand a good deal is out of date and 
not abreast of modern research. The min- 
ister who would use the volumes must do 
so with caution if he would avoid reproduc- 



* Inspiration and other Lectures. By T. O. Booke, 
B.A. Edited by Two of his Student*. (Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark. 7a. 6d.) 

Coneiderationa upon the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Epheaiana. Br Canon Venablee. (Jarrold and Bona, 
la. 6d.) 

Gleaninra in Many Fields : Notee on the New Teaia* 
monk Collected by the late Thomas Hornby, M.A.. 
In Two Vols. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 12a. 6d.) 

The New Era. By Ber. Joaiah Strong, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5a.) 

The Epistles to the Coloaelana and to Philemon. 
By U. C. G. Moule, M.A. ' Cambridge Bible for 
School* and College*.' (Cambridge Uniforaity 
Press. 2s.) 

Illuatrated Bible Dictionary. By M. Q. Baston, 
11. A., D.D. (T. NeUon and Sons. 5c) 



ing ideas that have had their day and been 
supplanted bj wider knowledge. 

Dr. Strong's book, The New Era, is more 
full of promise than of fulfilment. It 
professes to deal with some of the most 
pressing social and religious questions of 
the day, and its author is eloquent in 
stating them. It is when he sets himself to 
answer the questions that we are conscious 
of being in company rather with the divine 
' on the stump than in the presence of a 
thorough teacher. Lofty ideals are set 
before us, and we are led to expect some 
heaven-born help towards their attainment, 
but get, instead — well, eloquent words, 
words, words ! The preface is dated from 
New York, and perhaps it is insular 
prejudice that warps our judgment, but 
any way the environment of the author is 
not that of the average Englishman who is 
seeking to work out 'the destiny of the 
race.' 

The high standard of excellence of the 
' Cambridge Bible for Schools ' series has 
long since been recognised, and Mr. 
Moule's name is guarantee enough that 
Colossians and Philemon will be found on a 
par with its predecessors. "Where all are 
so good it is difficult to discriminate. One 
of the earlier volumes, Dr. Plumptre's ' St. 
James ' is quite a model volume, and after 
thorough examination of Mr. Moule's, we 
are not disposed to place it on a lower 
level. Undoubtedly, the Scriptures he has 
undertaken to expound are peculiarly suited 
to his distinctive views. His ' Romans 'and 
'Ephesians,' the latter especially, were 
happy instances of thorough Evangelical 
scholarship adapted to the needs of young 
persons. The present volume also meets 
their requirements to the full, but, like so 
many volumes of the series, it is much more 
than a mere schoolbook. Except for 
critical purposes, it is well calculated to 
supply all that the ordinary minister needs. 
Weft digested in the study, it should prove 
fruitful in profitable, because interesting, 
exposition from the pulpit. 

Dr. Eastern's Illustrated Bible Dictionary 
is a very unsatisfactory compilation. So 
far from justifying its appearance by new 
features of worth, it is in important matters 
a blind guide — blind, that is, with an 
obstinate conservatism that suggests, if it 
does not prove, incompetence. Dr. Easton 
plumes himself on having made use of the 
lie vised Version. "We would suggest that 
even more recondite research might have 
been bestowed upon his task. There is, of 
course, a vast mass of information already 
in print in English which any one can draw 
upon in putting together a Bible dictionary. 
We fail to discover in this volume any- 
thing more than a fairly diligent, but not 
very intelligent, use of scissors and paste. 
Some of the illustrations are veterans that 
have done yeoman's service. 



Undoubtedly the desire to find in ancient 
monuments confirmations of Biblical state- 
ments has led many people to be indiscrimi- 
nate in their appreciation of the ' finds ' of 
archaeologists. Mr. Chilperio Edwards, in 
The Witness of Assyria, endeavours to correct 
this, in some cases, unscientific procedure. We 
do not like the tone of his work, for he is evi- 
dently more than pleased when he thinks 
he has established a case of contradiction 
between the Book and the monuments, but 
read with caution it may serve to promote 
more temperate judgments. (A. and H. B. 
Bonner. 2s. 6d.) ^ 
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AUGUST REVIEWS. 



TEE ANDOVER REVIEW. 

The July- August part of this popular 
American monthly opens with a vigorous 
attack by Professor C. A. Beckwith on the 
theologians who, rejecting the historical 
Christ of the New Testament, present an 
ideal Christ, or a Christ manifest only 
through personal experience. He affirms 
the danger of shipwreck in seeking Christ 
anywhere else than in the New Testament. 
The Andover always deals largely with 
social questions. The current number has 
an article on ' A Case of Social Myopia/ 
wherein Mr. George R. Stetson bases, on 
a recent appeal to the Government and 
Council of Massachusetts for the pardon of 
a notorious criminal, a philippic against 
the modern sentimentalism which regards 
the criminal rather than his victim as 
the object of pity, the criminal being the 
victim of environment. Mr. Stetson thus 
speculates on the origin of what he re- 
gards as 

Dangerous Sentimentalism. 

The modern development of this so-called 
humanitarianism in the treatment of crimi- 
nals has a triple origin: in ethical agnos- 
ticism, and in normal and abnormal altruism. 
The agnostic class, which is rapidly increasing 
and has become a power, augmented by the 
obtuse moralists who condone crime and par- 
don criminals from purely selfish and per- 
sonal motives, very naturally advocates the 
minimum of punishment and the maximum 
of personal liberty irrespective of the rights 
of others, and in disregard of the claims of a 
well-organised society. The normal altruistic 
class, which alone has normal vision, advo- 
cates the humane treatment of all classes of 
prisoners, and sensible, absolute and determinate 
punishment for the 'habitual incorrigible/ re- 
formatory methods and trials for the * cor- 
rigible * and 'accidentals,' or those who have 
momentarily yielded to criminal impulses. 
And finally the abnormal altruistic class, 
which favours a sentimentally humane and 
extravagantly generous treatment of pri- 
soners, and extends a 'mawkish and mis- 
guided sympathy' to men, who, at war 
with society, fear not God, nor regard 
man, — this class, having no consideration of 
ultimate social results, is ignorant of the 
fact that its work, so different in aim, is 
onein final attainment with that of the 
agnostic, the obtuse moralist, and the selfish 
condoner of crime. 

AN INSIDE VIEW OF JOURNALISM. 

The Forum contains three interesting 
contributions, intended to give ' an inside 
view of daily Journalism.' In one of them Mr. 
J. W. Keller, a journalist of thirteen years' 
standing, dwells very candidly on the dark 
side of ine picture : 

Briefly, the disadvantages of journalism as a 
permanent vocation are the limitation to 
income, the insecurity of place, the compara- 
tive impossibility of ever working except for 
hire, the impersonality of the work, the abso- 
lute power which the newspaper has over the 
newspaper-man, the constant drain upon both 
mental and physical forces, and the fact that 
old age is almost as fatal to employment as 
death itself. Another serious disadvantage, 
and by no means the least, is the jealousy and 
envy which obtain among newspaper-men. 



Many of the changes in place are due to the 
wire-pulling, the backbiting, and the petty 
conspiracies of the men themselves. 

Last week we quoted Mr. Besant's remark 
that some of the American publishers are 
' sharp.' That seems to be no less true of 
newspaper proprietors, for Mr. Keller tells 
the following story: 

A well-known editorial writer, now in New 
York, once made a contract with a Boston 
newspaper owner to occupy the chair of man- 
aging editor for five years. His compensation 
was to be a fixed weekly salary, and five 
thousand dollars' worth of stock at the termi- 
nation of the contract. After he had served 
three years, the proprietor of the newspaper 
made things so uncomfortable for him that he 
offered to leave if three thousand dollars in 
stock or its equivalent were given to him. 
' You can g*»t out now,' said the proprietor, 
' and without any stock or any equivalent.' 

* But my contract calls for the stock and I 
demand it,' the editor insisted. ' Take your 
contract to a lawyer/ sneered the proprietor, 
' and let him see what it is worth.' The edi- 
tor submitted the contract to the late General 
Benjamin F. Butler, a personal friend of long 
standing. When General Butler had glanced 
over the instrument he turned and asked, 

• Did you sign this contract f ' ' I did.' ' Were 
you sober and in the possession of your normal 
senses ? * * I was.' ' Do you know what I think 
of you ? ' ' No, General ; what do you think 
of me? ' * I think you are a journalistic genius 
and a business jackass ! Your contract isn't 
worth the paper on which it is written ! ' The 
contract stipulated that the editor's compen- 
sation depended on the 4 satisfaction ' of the 
proprietor. 



NOTES ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Mr. "William Andrews, of Hull, who is 
just recovering from a severe fracture of the 
right arm, manages to combine the author 
and the publisher in one successful effort. 
Born in 1848, at Barkby-Woodhouse, 
Nottinghamshire, he began writing very 
early, but it was not until his 'Historic 
Romance ' appeared in 1883 that he laid 
the basis of his literary reputation. An 
admirable collection of ' Curious Epitaphs * 
was followed by a book entitled ' Historic 
Yorkshire,' which again was succeeded by 
' Modern Yorkshire Poets * and a two- 
volume work dealing with 'North Country 
Poets.' Old church lore has found a sub* 
ject for two of his books which have been 
very successful, and his ' Old Time Punish* 
ments' was soon sold out after its publica- 
tion in 1890, On this latter subject we 
understand Mr. Andrews is now preparing 
an enlarged book. In 1891 he began a 
series of volumes dealing with the local 
history of the English counties, and at 
least seven counties have now been dealt 
with in the series which promises, when 
completed, to be a very valuable one. Mr. 
Andrews was the founder of the Hull 
Literary Club, as well as one of the 
founders of the East Riding Antiquarian 
Societv. In 1890 he established the * Hull 
Press, which has now come to be an 
extensive printing and publishing con- 
cern. He is engaged on several new 
works at present, including * The Curiosi- 
ties of Smoking' and 'Bygone Sports 
and Pastimes.' 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



JOHN CLARE, THE PBA8ANT PORT. 
Six,— Mr. C. Ernest Smith's two sympa- 
thetic letters will perhaps have set some of 
your readers to the task of finding more in- 
formation as to John Clare's life and poetry. 
They will find that it is a painful one. The 
record of Clare' a vicissitudes cannotbut awaken 
a feeling of pity in the breasts of all true 
lovers of the Muse, but mingling with that 
feeling will be one of wonder and surprise 
that he did as much as he did. 

Clare's life may truly be described as one 
of destitution from the cradle to the grave. 
He had, no doubt, a very short experience of 
comparative comfort, but then, that would 
only heighten the contrast between his life as 
it generally was, and as he would no doubt have 
liked it to have been. What with want and ill- 
health it is really marvellous how he could have 
produoed poems of such sweetness and power as 
are contained in his small and unfortunate 
volumes. Well might The Quarterly Review 
declare, in speaking of his first volume: 
•This interesting little volume bears un- 
dabftable evidence of being composed alto- 
gether from the impulses of the writer's mind 
as excited by external objects and internal 
sensations. Here are no tawdry and feeble 
paraphrases of former poets, no attempts at 
describing what tho author might haye be- 
come acquainted with in his limited reading. 
The woods, the vales, and the brooks, u the 
crimson spots in the bottom of a cowslip/' or 
the loftier phenomena of the heavens, con- 
templated through the alternations of hope 
and despondency, are the principal sources 
whence the youth, whose adverse circum- 
stances and resigned nature have extorted 
our sympathy, drew the faithful snd vivid pic- 
tures before us.' The writer goes on : ' Ex- 
amples of minds highly gifted by nature, strug- 
gling with and breaking through the bond- 
age of adversity, are not rare in this country, 
but privation is not destitution; and the 
instance before us is, perhaps, one of the most 
striking of patient and persevering talent 
existing and enduring in the most forlorn 
and seemingly hopeless condition that litera- 
ture has at any timeexhibitecV And, remem- 
ing Clare's own words : 

* Oh, sad sons of poverty ! 
Victims doomed to misery, 
Who can paint what pain prevails 
O'er that heart which want assails f 
Modest shame the pain conceals ; 
No one knows but he who feels/ 

we can quite understand, and keenly feel for, 
the physical and mental anxiety he must 
have suffered in his miserable, dark roadside 
cottage. 

I cannot but think that the great mistake 
of Clare's life was his first trip to London. 
True, he made the acquaintance of some of the 
most intellectual men and women of the time, 
but to set against that is the fact that the 
luxuriousness of the houses he visited mads 
him discontented with his own home, which 
gradually lost whatever charms it had for- 
merly possessed in his eyes. And then his 
visit made him known to a certain class of 
people who, for a time, rave about anything 
or anybody out of the common groove. They 
flocked to his cottage, they enticed him to the 
alehouse to talk, and shortly, when they had 
had their curiosity satisfied, they left him to 
starve, or anything else, for what they cared. 
Their visits and their patronising talk had 
only one result, and that was to make 
him loiter and idle about when he should 
have been studying and trying to im- 
prove himself. Better indeed would it 
have been if he had taken The Quarterly** 
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MBS. DELAND'S NEW BOOK* 



This volume of extremely good short 
stories would never have been pub- 
lished if Mrs. Deland had not enjoyed 
the confidence of a public and a pub- 
lisher as the author of two notable 
novels, 'John Ward, Preacher' and 
1 Sidney,' and a delightful little volume of 
Herrickian poems, entitled 1 In an Old 
Garden.' I put the public first because 
no publisher would have risked such a 
book for an author without a vogue. 
Mrs. Deland might have taken for her 
motto the Needy Knife Grinder's, 1 Story? 
God bless you, I have none to tell, 
sir/ But she writes these day-books of 
uninteresting people inimitably well. 
As the old Dutch painters loved to paint 
mere louts and pots and pans to show 
what art could do with such unpromis- 
ing subjects, Mrs. Deland in this volume 
chooses for her puppets the dry, small 
lives of humble New Englanders. She 
has invaded the domain of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes's favourite author, 
Mary E. Wilkins (most American of 
names except Kate Douglas Wiggin (!) ). 
Story after story has the utterly 
commonplace relieved by the grim 
silent heroism of the undiluted de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims of Massa- 
chusetts and the Friends who accom- 
panied Penn. 

Mr. Tommy Dove is a little apothe- 
cary in a country town, where Tbetter 
people have a summer home. He has 
lived a sapless life till his hard old New 
England flint of a mother is taken in 
the fulness of time ; to the day of her 
death she has treated the middle-aged 
man like an orphan child. He tried so 
hard to miss her, but his life was a 
pleasant emptiness till the Temples 
came back to the great house after an 
absence of eight years. 

* If r. Tommy Dove, and Other Storiee. B j Margaret 
Dekad. (Longmaaa, Qreeo, and Co. 6e.) 



Mr. Temple had an invalid wife and 
a sister, an old maid who was just the 
right side of thirty, with a demure, un- 
noticeable comeliness. The sister per- 
formed the wife's duties, and was ex- 
pected to do without a life of her own. 
Mr. Tommy Dove in a frightened 
mouse sort of way gradually fell in love 
with her, and Bhe, never having had an 
interest before, reciprocated it. It 
must be remembered that in America 
there is no such great gulf fixed 
between trade and the professional 
classes as there is in the old world. 
Leisured classes there are none. The 
little, wide-eyed niece, who takes in 
Tommy's inferiority so ruthlessly, the 
almost grown up nephew with his good- 
natured contempt for the seedy bore, the 
brother who dislikes the idea, as a 
misalliance, and more, as likely to in- 
terfere with his comfort, are admirably 
sketched. Mr. Tommy's courtship is 
delightfully old-maidish; at last this 
good little weakling comes to the point. 
Interrupted by her pompous brother, 
he flies; Janey determines to assert 
her independence and accept him 
when he reappears — but he never 
does. He pays a last pathetic visit 
to the home of his life, collects his 
money, and, buttoning up his coat with 
womanish anxiety, steps out into the 
darkness. 

' The Face on the Wall ' introduces, 
besides the inevitable New England old 
maid, a new character, that awful crea- 
ture, the man of flesh and blood, who, of 
course, has to be bad. His weakness is 
treated with a very delicate and dis- 
tinguished touch. Paul is a man with 
' a face which made the pathetic con- 
fession that the poor soul behind it, 
agonise as it might, was dogged and 
hunted by the body, dominated by the 
flesh.' 

Miss Sarah, his eldest old-maid sister- 
in-law, is drawn with a tenderness 
which might have made the reader sus- 
pect that Margaret Deland was herself 
an old maid, instead of a pretty young 
wife. 

Annie wu a baby when Sarah Murray's 
grief came to her— a grief which touched her 
life like a consecrating hand, putting her 
quietlj back from happiness into usefulness. 
• . • . 

A sweet, timid old lady, with gray hair 
coming down softly upon her cheeks, and then 
looped back behind her ears j her black wool 
dress was gathered around her waist and feU 
in modest fulness about her gaitered feet; 
she wore a shawl, and, drawn on an elastic 
cord around the crown of her bonnet, was an 
old-fashioned ChantUly lace veU, which fell in 
soft wings on either side her face. She held 
the bunch of apple blossoms in her lap, 
careful not to touch the stems any more 
than she could help, both to keep them fresh 
and avoid staining her second best black kid 
gloves, which were quite loose and wrinkled, 
but flat in the finger-tips, as though they had 
never been entirely palled on, and so very 
shiny that they might almost have been mis- 
taken for her best pair* 



The feelings which have grown up in 
husband and wife in their starved 
married life are very well illustrated in 
these two passages : 

' Ton are well out of it ! ' was all he said 
when, with clear, bright eyes, he stood looking 
down at the placid mystery of the little dead 
face. But he stood there a long time. This 
little creature had stolen out of Annie's love 
and his, parting like a curtain their conscious- 
ness, ana then turning for a moment on th* 
threshold of death to look back, wise and 
mocking, before it slipped out in silence. 
Perhaps Paul, looking down at the dead 
child, felt afraid of its little separate exist- 
ence — loved it, hated it, wondered at it; 
wished he could follow it and grasp the 
mystery: felt, perhaps, half sorry for the un- 
spent life, yet felt, too, the pang of the 
prisoner who sees freedom granted to some 
one else. Perhaps he was confronted by his 
fatherhood, and it came into his mind that 
with such a father the little, quivering, 
hesitating life, blown out into the dark- 
ness, was well rid of living ? One cannot 
tell. The tears were in his eyes, and he 
turned to Miss Sarah with a laugh: 'This 
world isn't a good place; the young one is 
well out of it.' 



Her very tenderness for her old life 
declared that she had become its observer; 
and the moment that the consciousness 
comes of observing life, or love, or a situa- 
tion, the candid mind knows that it is an 
outsider. 

' Elizabeth ' is a picture of boarding 
house respectability in the Mt. Vernon- 
street district of Boston. Boarding is 
a fine art in Boston. Longfellow 
boarded, and lived to buy the fine old 
colonial house he boarded in. Holmes 
boarded, and has immortalised boarding- 
house breakfast tables. The dignity of 
Boston boarding-house-keeping is more 
impregnable than even the culture of 
that Blue-stocking oity. Elizabeth's 
mother, however, only had one 
boarder, so the story is the tragedy of 
Elizabeth, not the comedy of the 
boarders. 

The only boarder had lost his wife, 
and Elizabeth loved him because he 
was inconsolable ; by-and.by he would 
have liked to be consoled, but Elizabeth, 
with the ruthless New England passion 
for duty, held him to his ideal At length 
he even wished to console himself with 
Elizabeth, but she repelled him, and he 
went away leaving her heartbroken 
with love. Finally, he came back mar- 
ried to her school-girl niece* The 
humour of this story is in the motive. 

But the last story, « A Fourth Class 
Appointment,' is, like * Mr. Tommy Dove/ 
rich in its touches of cramped human 
nature — human nature at the stage 
of the moth which has just emerged 
from the chrysalis with creased and un- 
developed wings. Here are a couple 
of pictures of rennyville, the Pennsyl- 
vanian mountain village in which 
Amanda Gedge and her mother kept 
the post-office : 

The village was small — forty houses, per- 
haps, beside the tavern, which was fre- 
quented by occasional drummers, with sewing 
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machines or f^orn boots, and travelling photo- 
graphers, who exhibited enlarged crayon 
beads, and the dentist who came twice a year. 
• • • • • 
It was the custom in Penny ville to keep the 
parlour closed, except perhaps for the sewing 
society or for a funeral. Bat, all the same, it 
was furnished with the best the household 
possessed. It generally boasted a centre 
table, on which, standing on a wool mat, there 
was apt to be a large lamp which waited an 
occasion important enough to be lighted — an 
occasion that was so long in coming that the 
oil was thick and yellow in the red or green 
glass bowl. 

The Pennyville post-office was a 
small building (which) at once confessed its 
purpose ; it was divided by a partition, in 
the middle of which was a delivery window, 
surrounded by rows of pigeon holes. There 
was a counter in the room, too, and some 
shelves, which held immemorial green paste- 
board boxes, whose corners were strengthened 
by having strips of linen pasted neatly along 
each angle. There was writing paper in these 
boxes, pale pink and yellow, with fine blue 
*uling8, or perhaps a picture in the corner of 
each sheet. There was a very small show- 
case on the counter, in which were tarnished 
bits of jewellery pasted upon yellowing cards, 
and some scent bottles, and bottles of red and 
blue ink, and, of course, the sober black as 
well, but that was less popular. The contents 
of the show-case had been so long familiar 
that, with the exception of the ink and 
penoils, no one ever thought of purchasing 
them. Standing on the scratched and dim 
top of the case were three jars which held red 
kisses and white, little hard gum drops, and 
fat black sticks of licorice. 

Amanda had a crippled old mother to 
whom she was tenderly attached. 

' It was all pathetically genuine. Amanda's 
severe bosom had thrilled with the purest 
patriotism when, twenty-four years before, 
her father had enlisted. With him had gone 
Willie Boyce. Willie had come home a year 
later, too sick to give much thought to his 
old sweetheart, and only able, his mind 
fastened on his own suffering, to grope 
wearily through a few months of wretched 
living. 

Adam Gedge had never come home again. 
Amanda did not know her father's grave, but 
Willie's was over on the hill. It seemed to 
belong to Amanda, for the young man's 
family had moved away from Pennyville, and 
left him to her. More than that, the poem 
on Willie'B gray slate headstone had been the 
one great achievement of Mrs. Gedge's life — 
she had composed it, but it only ; genius had 
never burned again. 

She went regularly to Willie's tomb. 

Amanda, kneeling, picked away some dead 
leaves of the myrtle on the mound, and then 
scraped a flake of lichen from the inscription. 
She knew the lines by heart, but she always 
read them over with unfailing pride for her 
mother as well as tenderness for Willie. 

' William B. Boyce.'— it ran, * died for his 
country.' and then the date, followed by the 
verse which Mrs. Gedge had composed : 

' Oh, traveller, whoever you may be, 
Take warning and advice by he 

\v ho lies beneath this tomb. 
He went to war and died, 

and now in Paradise is glorified. 
Mourned by his friends.* 

The mother was a dear old woman 
with the smallest ideas and the largest 
heart. 

'Sally Goodrich had come in for two 
stamps, and her five-cent piece had rolled 
down in that crack by the stove ; but Mrs, 



Gedge had said, ' Never mind, Sally, you can 
have them just as well/ for it was raining as 
Amanda knew, and Sally Goodrich at her age 
— she was sixty-one if she was a day — could 
not go back in the rain just for four cents. ; 
besides, the five cents, ^ras really in the post- 
office, and if the floor should ever be raised 
they'd get it.' 

There is nothing original in the 
Album episode, but it is capitally told 
with such little touches, as this trial of 
their patience while they were waiting 
to open the package. 

' It seemed to Amanda that Sally Goodrich 
was never so long in getting her purse out 
from the deep pocket of her petticoat to pay 
for the sheet of writing-paper she had pur- 
chased.' 

One day a new man came to the 
village, in reality to take over the post- 
office, because after twenty-four years 
of Bepublican rule Mr. Cleveland had 
come in, and the wholesale change of 
the Civil Service which accompanies a 
political change in America followed. 
Amanda, not knowing his fell intent, 
studied him as one studies an entomo- 
logical specimen with a kind of lazy 
interest — 

' He was real pleasant-looking,' she said, as 
Amanda pushed her chair up to the table; 
' real pleasant, but big ; though he ain't to 
blame for that. Who do you think he ran be ? 
He had a little dog sitting up beside him, like 
a little deacon ; I like to see a man friendly 
with a dog. He isn't the sewing-machine 
man ; maybe he's a dentist ? ' 

They make the angel unawares so 
welcome, that being a good diamond 
though very much in the rough, he made 
up his mind that as it would not be 
right to disappoint the United States by 
not taking the appointment, there is 
nothing to do but for him to marry 
Amanda. William the Second found 
her by the first Willie's tombstone 
reading the poem. 

* It will straighten out everything. What 
do you say, ' Mandy ? ' 

But she had nothing to say. She saw the 
bit of dim glass in the slate headstone, and 
caught the last lioe of the inscription — 
' Mourned by his friends.' She put her hands 
over her face. ' Oh, Willie,' she said. 

'Well, now, there; that's right,' said 
William, ht-artily. • My first wife called me 
that, and I like to hear it again. We'll get 
along first rate, 'Mandy — me and you, and 
Jimmy and the old lady. Come, now, it's all 
settled, ain't it?' 

She drew a half-sobbing breath before she 
oould speak. ' I don't know — I don't know ; I 
think rll go home now, Mr. Sprague. I thank 
you ; indeed I do ; but I must see mother. I 
must go home. Oh, it will save mother. Oh, 
you are very kind to think of it — William.' 

The best story in the volume, be- 
cause it voices the despair of a child, is 
' At Whose Door/ the story of a pretty 
little daughter of a Quaker heiress who 
had married ' one of the world's people/ 
and had died a little before her husband 
leaving the orphan with her human 
inheritance from her father, to be 
brought up in the Quaker purgatory of 
her relatives. 

' True, the young man did not in any way 
resemble his father ; so far as any one knew 



he was honest ; and insomuch as he was dili- 
gent in business, and unwilling to live upon 
his wife's fortune, he might be said to serve 
the Lord j furthermore, he had never cared 
to look upon that bad side of life is which 
David Dudley had found his greatest delight. 
But he was one of the world's people, and— he 
was his father's son ! This was enough to 
keep a commiserating sympathy with Joseph 
Townsend fresh in the minds of Marys 
relation's, even after she had apologised by 
dying, and Henderson himself, three years 
later, had gone meekly out of the world in 
which he had walked very silently and blame- 
lessly, leaving Mary's child as a peace offering 
to his brother-in-law.' 

In Rachel's room 

There were no vain and unnecessary adorn- 
ments in this room ; two silver silhouettes in 
narrow gilt frames hun£ high above the black 
wooden mantlepiece, and on a rotund chest 
of drawers covered with a plain linen cloth, 
stood a jug filled with early Golden-rod; there 
were shelves on either side of the fire- 
place, full of books in sober binding*, but 
there was no warmth of colour in all the 
bare plain room, and no pleasant disorder of 
home life. 

And this is the way they brought her 
up : 

'They think it makes people good to be 
disappointed,' said JEtachel, with that con- 
tempt that seems to youth so withering. 
'And they want to make me good, they 
think I am so wicked. Oh ! I am — f am ; but 
if they thought anything good of me I oould 
be good, it seems to me ; or if they loved me 
the least bit, I would not mind giving up 
everything in the world for them— every- 
thing ! But they don't care whether I am 
alive or dead.' She laid her cheek down on 
the hot face of the dial and sobbed. 

She relieved her little human heart 
by small breakings-out with a boy 
fnend who did not belong to the 
1 Friends/ culminating in a flight to him 
just as she reached the threshold -of 
womanhood. But, finding only a 
broken idol at her shrine, she deter- 
mined to put an end to her dark life 
on which happiness had never shone. 
At the last minute she repented, but 
too late to save herself from being 
killed, and Mrs. Deland's pertinent title 
asks, 1 At Whose Door ' was it— the 
unhumanised Quaker's relatives' or the 
uninspired lover's ? 

This is a thoroughly wholesome book 
—one, moreover, that makes bricks 
without straw out of dry dust lives, 
and the hand is the hand of a great 
master like Thomas Hardy. 

Douglas Sladen. 



Perhaps the moat noticeable thing about 
the June number of The Babylonian and 
Oriental Record is ita late appearance, nearly 
three month* behind time. Even so, sub- 
scribers have yet to wait for a further in- 
stalment of Mr. St. Chad Boscawen's paper on 
Tell el-Amarna. and to be content meanwhile 
with a distinctly poor number of a journal 
that is usually well supplied with valuable 
matter. Evidently the drought or the 
holidays have something to answer for, or 
space would not have been made for such 
unscientific chit-chat as that on Cochin, 
by Lieut-General Pearse. (David Nutt 
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FBOM CORNWALL.* 



Mb. Quiller-Couch leads Mr. James 
Dryden Hosken up the aisle in pretty 
fashion. His introduction is an excellent 
piece of prose, brilliant occasionally with 
those happy phrases that make the 
pleasure of many readers. Whether the 
criticism in these twenty. five pages is 
deep and true is a matter that may 
well make us to pause. Mr. Quiller- 
Couch has not yielded to the siren notes 
of Exaggeration with a capital letter. 
Bather, he has steered right skilfully 
between the shoal of extravagant praise 
aod the rock of cold approval ; but in 
spite of his moderation, it seems to us 
that the gentleness of his heart is more 
to the front than his literary acumen. 
We are given to understand that Mr. 
Hosken's friends claim no special con- 
sideration for this Cornish singer merely 
because his occupation is lowly. That 
is a step of indisputable wisdom, for 
there have been shepherds and plough- 
men of old who have not wished to 
claim for their songs any mitigation of 
the reviewer's pen. These men had not 
a tithe of Mr. Hosken's educational 
chances. Nature, not a National 
School, trained them. Their tutors were 
wind, water, sky and grass. Mr. Hosken 
had some schooling and had — this is an 
influence not to be forgotten — a father 
who had more than a smattering of the 
classics ; who was nimble at figures, and 
who even pitted his brains against 
the belated language of Hebrew. It 
is fair, then, to judge Mr. Hosken 
as a courageous gentleman who, 
fighting a good fight against hard- 
ship, has succeeded beyond the need 
of pity. 

1 Phaon and Sappho ' and * Nimrod,' 
poetical dramas published by Messrs. 
Macmillan last year, made more than a 
little rustle in literary circles. Despite 
the obvious fact that their author had 
founded himself upon Shakespeare, these 
performances were so far above the 
average of verse output that the critics, 
with almost one consent, began to make 
honeyed remarks. Later on came the 
announcement of a book of lyrics, and 
from that time few volumes have been 
more eagerly expected. We had hoped 
for pleasure from the perusal. We 
cime to bless; we remain to dis- 
approve. 

As sequences of sonnets and invoca- 
tions to the British Isles are just now 
in fashion, we were nothing surprised at 
the sonnet sequence— Via Amoris — that 
opens Verses by the Way. Many lovely 
lines occur, but we were glad to reach 
the lyrics, and make a test of Mr. 
Hosken in that direction of poetry 
which is to us the sweetest of all 

Co^S^) 7 Wa7 ' 37 J - D - Hosken. (tfethoen 



pathways. There is an auspicious 
opening, called 

■on*. 

Sink gently in the silent sea, 
Die slowly, slowly, in the west ; 

Lolled by the wind's sweet minstrelsy 
To golden rest. 

Thy wak'ning I shall view no more 

Behind the East's pale shimmering hills ; 

Ere thou arise the tale is o'er 
Of earthly ills. 

This has a melodious movement, and 
is of a refined simplicity. Mr. Quiller- 
Couch behoves in Mr. Hosken's power 
of literary growth. So do we, emphati- 
cally ; and if in his next book he will 
let the lyric we have quoted be the 
model for his tender touch we shall be 
'content to dispense with sonnets that 
are not great (as sonnets should be, or 
go unwritten) and songs that have 
no particular appeal. Mr. Hosken's 
imagination is not remarkably keen ; he 
knows nothing of glow and witching 
imagery ; speed, fire, exaltation are all 
foreign to his tunes. Nature robed his 
genius in homespun, and she did 
well. It remains for Mr. Hosken to 
learn his limitations. Large specula- 
tions must always weary the reader 
more than an air that flies express to 
the heart. Mr. Hosken was meant to 
sing, like the whitethroat, near the 
ground. There are lives waiting for 
the comfort of the homely utterance. 
William Barnes was a laureate of the 
hob; James Dryden Hosken can be, 
should be, and, we hope, will be a sin- 
ger of songs able to be understanded of 
the people. We feel convinced that he 
now is where four roads meet — which 
will he elect to explore F 

We are not always at one with Mr. 
Quiller Couch in his estimates. Is it 
not a little rash to say of the following 
verse that it is a gush of pure melody 
that Shelley would not have disdained ? 

There's a stillness in the stars, 

And a sleep upon the earth, 
And the day with ail its jars 

Is a dead jest, void of mirth, 
And my heart is breaking, sweet, 

With the memory of that hour, 
When our happiness complete 

Sprang and blossomed like a flower. 

We shall make an end of quotation 
by taking two verses from a poem 
entitled 1 Epistle to a Friend in the 
Ditch.' They make, according to our 
gospel, an argument against Mr. 
Hosken's present methods: 

We oirilise the animal, 

Tet elbow back the angel j 
Would not hare man a cannibal, 

fiat keep him in his range well — 
This century like lop-sided boat, 
' Just keeps its wretched hulk afloat, 
Its God, attired in best black coat, 

It worships daily, 
Which God, night Practical, doth dote 

On things going gaily. 

Dame Fortune like a churlish boor 
Helps those that have the wherewith : 

Luck oftener falls to those with store, 
The poor's success an air-myth. 



The undeserving get the tart, 

While merit strains each nerve and art, 

Though far behind even at the start, 

To reach the prize, 
Knaves kick the dust when they're the 
start 

In worthy eyes. 

And so, farewell to Verses by the Way. 
We have done as we were bidden, only 
considering the art and not the en- 
vironment of the artificer. We have 
been disappointed, but it is easy to see 
the promise of a finer future in these 
poems. There floats full in Mr. Hosken's 
path that gorgeous bubble, reputation, 
and we wish him fast feet and great 
luck wherewith to lay hold on it. If he 
is careful it will not burst. 



SCOTLAND'S FREE CHURCH.* 

Following the example of the illus- 
trious Diedrich Knickerbocker, who 
began his 1 History of New York ' with 
the Creation, Mr. Eyley starts his 
account of Scotland's Free Church with 
the introduction of Christianity into 
the country. Instead, therefore, of the 
volume being only a history of the 
Church named in its title, it is a 
survey of the progress of religion in 
Scotland, comprised in three sections : 
'The Bule of the Monastery,' 'The 
Rule of the Palace,' and 1 The Rule of 
Presbyters.' In short, Mr. Ryley 
adopts the standpoint of those who 
claim for the Free Church a historical 
continuity with the 1 Auld Kirk,' and 
his reason for so doing may be found in 
the following passage. 

An Unanswered Protest. 

On the 24th of May the State Church 
Assembly considered the protest of the Free 
Churchmen. It was resolved to appoint a 
committee, who were to judge it and prepare 
a minute to the protest. Three answers were 
tried, but the Assembly dared not commit 
itself to any. Then the committee was re- 
appointed to consider the protest and report 
to the August Commission. When the Com- 
mission met, it could not be constituted, be- 
cause there was not a quorum. From that 
time the answer to the Free Church Protest 
has nerer been heard of — upon which Free 
Churchmen have been warranted in com- 
menting, to the effect that ' it was the virtual 
admission of the Establishment itself that it 
is not the true Church of Scotland.' And 
that others, who had the calmness of on- 
lookers and earnest men, judged similarly, is 
clear from the note with which that keen and 
judicial writer— the Bev. A. Sydow, chaplain 
to the King of Prussia, ends his book on the 
' Scottish Church Question/ He says : ' The 
deputations from the Presbyterian bodies of 
America, Ireland, Holland and England, to- 
gether with those from the bodies of the 
earlier Scottish seceders, that were deputed 
to the then undivided General Assembly, had, 
at the disruption of the Assembly, to decide 

• Scotland's Free Church : a Historical Betrospeet 
and Memorial of the Disruption. By George Buchanan 
By ley. With a 8nmmary of Free Church Progress 
snd Finanoe, 1843-1883. By John M. M'CancQish. 
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where they should find the representatives of 
the Church of Scotland. Bat all of them, 
without a moment's hesitation, passed St. 
Andrew's Church, and went to Cannonmill 
Hall, to address what they deemed the true 
General Assembly of the Kirk.' This the 
writer witnessed himself. Their decision was 
accurate. They went to the Assembly of the 
Scotch Church ; for such it was, if religious 
and spiritual continuity is more than the re- 
taining of State endowments, and a more 
sacred thing than the assigning of territorial 
limits by a law court. 

Mr. Ryley complains, and with good 
cause, of English ignorance of Scottish 
ecclesiastical affairs, but an Englishman, 
and especially an Episcopalian English- 
man, might complain with almost equal 

i'ustice of Mr. Ryley's ignorance of Eng 
ish Church matters ; for the state of 
things described on p. 238 has, in the 
main, passed away. Withal Mr. Ryley 
has penned his record of the Free 
Church in a most impartial manner ; he 
does not forget that the sacrifice of 
some four hundred and fifty Scots 
ministers in 1843 was antedated by as 
great a sacrifice on the part of some 
two thousand English ministers in 
1662. 

The summary of progress and finance 
which Mr. M'Candlish contributes to 
the volume enables the reader to gauge 
with considerable accuracy how vital 
the life of the Free Church has been 
these fifty years. Few Churches can 
offer such a record as this. 

Free Church Progress. 

In May, 1843, four hundred and seventy- 
four ministers of the Church of Scotland 
voluntarily, and under the impulse of con- 
straining principle, made an absolute sur- 
render of their whole incomes, of their homes, 
of the churches in which they conducted the 
worship of God — in fact, of every privilege 
and advantage which the ministers of an es- 
tablished and endowed church could possess, 
One hundred and ninety-one probationers 
surrendered at the same time all their hopes 
and expectations of succeeding to theso advan- 
tages. The whole of the missionaries employed 
by the Church in India and elsewhere in like 
manner surrendered th eir means of living, as 
well as the buildings, libraries, &c, which 
had been provided chiefly through their own 
influence and labour. A large number of the 
people of Scotland hitherto attached to the 
Established Church, not merely from the 
congregations of the outgoing ministers, but 
from every congregation in Scotland, re- 
nounced at the same time the prestige and the 
material advantages of belonging to an estab- 
lished and endowed Church, and deliberately 
set their faces to the work of sustaining, 
building up, and extending institutions which 
they gloried in as the Free Church of 
Scotland. 

Forty-nine years afterwards, in May, 1893, 
the last date up to which we have exact figures, 
the Free Church of Scotland possessed 1,047 
churches, served by about 1,166 ministers, 
upwards of 900 manses, three theological 
colleges, three training-schools for teachers, 
fully -equipped missions in many parts of 
India, in South and Central Africa, in the 
New Hebrides, in Palestine, Syria, and 
Arabia, with numerous churches and ministers 
on the continent of Europe and elsewhere. 
And in support of all these operations there 



was received in the year ending March 
31, 1892, an ineome of .£624,107 13s. 7d., 
and there had been accumulated capital 
funds, chiefly invested in mortgages, exceed- 
ing .£900,000. 

Altogether this handsome and brightly 
written volume is an adequate memorial 
of the Disruption Church, enhanced in 
value by several admirable etchings and 
other illustrations. These include a 
hitherto unpublished portrait of Dr. 
Chalmers, and reproductions of some 
Disruption caricatures. 



ME. RITCHIE'S STUDIES.* 

The nine essays which make up Mr. 
Bitchie's volume have all appeared in 
recent years in periodical form, but they 
are quite worthy of being collected. The 
last of the series, entitled * The Bights 
of Minorities/ is reprinted from an 
American journal. It is profitable 
reading on this side the ocean now that 
the subject so often crops up in rela- 
tion to Home Bule for Ireland. A 
few brief quotations will indicate its 
drift. 

Claims of a Minority. 

Birth and wealth, with the advantages of 
education and position which they may carry 
with them, give a person prestige in a com- 
munity, b owe?er formally democratic it may 
be ; but the person of birth or wealth may go 
on to demand an express recognition of bis 
advantages. Now such a claim on the part of 
a minority a democracy cannot recognise 
without defeating its very principle, and it 
may be questioned how far any such recog- 
nition ultimately benefits the minority 
itself. An express and formal superiority 
awakens jealousy and dislike; an actual 
superiority of any obvious kind gets in a 
democratic country abundant opportunities 
of asserting itself —in the case of wealth only 
too abundant opportunities. 

There is avast difference between the 
authority of an expert on a scientific 
subject, and the claim so often set up 
by the exponent of upper-class interests 
to know what is really best for the 
lower classes. A government of 
'philosopher kings' is a dream of 
Utopia. An absolute monarchy, if the 
monarch were perfect in wisdom and 
justice, might meet best of all the 
true interests of the governed. But 
monarchs are not perfect, and 

Popular Sentiment must have Its Weight. 

If the majority of a people have a strong, 
though it may seem to the educated observer 
a perfectly unreasonable, belief in monarchi- 
cal institutions — are ready to die for their 
king— then, however superior we may think 
Republican institutions, it would be folly to 
impose them from without upon an unwilling 
people. It is of no use to give any people the 
best Constitution (or what we think such) un- 
less we convince them that it is the best, so 
that it becomes the best for them. Allgorern- 

* Darwin and Hegel, with Other Phllosophioal Studies. 
By Darid G. Bitchie, M.A., Fellow of Jems College, 
Oxford. (Swan donnenschein and Oo. 7e. 6dJ . 



ment is based upon opinion. This is the 
dictum of the cautious, conservative, Home, 
as well as of the democratic prophet, Rousseau. 

. . To use a familiar illustration, it is 
the wearer of the shoe that knows whether 
the shoe pinches. The scientific shoemaker 
alone may know why it pinches and how 
to remedy the mischief. . . . Ends must 
be approved by the feeling of the many ; 
the means must be chosen by the intellect of 
the few. 

Bat Mr. Bitchie has no doubt that 
the rule of 

The Majority Should Prevail. 

If majorities, while requiring obedience to 
laws . . . sacredly preserve the liberty 
of thought and discussion both by express 
legal securities and by a general sentiment of 
toleration, it is the duty of a minority, whilo 
yielding a loyal obedience to the opinion that 
has prevailed for the time, if not convinced 
of its excellence, to continue a peaceable 
agitation till their own opinion prevails. 

Political commonplaces are not to be 
dismissed because they are common- 
places. Mr. Bitchie's essay is full of 
wholesome teaching very proper for 
these times. 



LADY WILDB'S ESSAYS.* 



Lady Wilde evidently has the happy 
knack of throwing her heart into what- 
ever she is writing. The niggling and 
narrow critic who stops to weigh words 
and ideas, and who is grieved by mis- 
prints, would find it easy to pick 
holes in the brilliant invectives and 
exhortations that make up her Social 
Studies, But studied sympathetically 
an£ not too austerely her enthusiasm 
becomes contagious. The subjects 
she selects are not mere bubbles 
on the surface of society. She has 
much to say of the sad fate which 
bids 1 women still work and toil as they 
have ever done/ and she cries loudly for 
4 equal rights, equal culture and equal 
honours for men and women.' Alpbonse 
Daudet's Les Femmes d' Artistes, in- 
spires an essay on ' Genius and Mar- 
riage,' which leaves the riddle still un- 
solved, for all one dares to say is that 
'the sum of experience is apparently 
rather against marriage for the race of 
the gifted, but the question still remains 
undecided.' From other papers, ' Social 
Graces,' 'Venus Vietrix,' 'American 
Women/ and • Suitability of Dress,' 
much is to be gathered of the author's 
views of the power women possess, and 
the means by which they may exercise 
it. The mighty problem of the Infinite 
Cosmos is handled in ' The Destiny of 
Humanity' reverently and with refer- 
ence to the theories of Mr. Proctor and 
other recent authorities. 
. Ireland and Ireland's wrongs are 
never very far from Lady Wilde's 

• Social Studies. By Lady Wilds, author of • Notas 
on Moo, Women, and Books/ 6c. (Ward aad 
Downey. 6s.) 
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thoughts. In 'Australia 'she writes with 
characteristic enthusiasm of the future 
emigration offers the Irish, whether 
they go in search of brighter prospects 
than could be found in an 'Ireland 
mapped out with five millions of potato 
plots, each fenced by its rude stone 
wall/ or whether they remain behind 
to make the most of the natural 
resources of a land no longer over- 
populated. Government assistance is, 
of course, asked for, and, indeed, Lady 
Wilde is not one of those who would 
Beverely limit the sphere of State 
action and State assistance. Of men 
who came to the front in 1848, a brief 
sketch is given in ' Irish Leaders and 
Martyrs/ while in ' The Poet as 
Teacher' we get a scathing examina- 
tion of a collection of poems, issued 
by the Irish Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, to be used by Irish children. 
Into this flagellation of erring officials 
are introduced some really fine pas- 
sages on ballad poetry, particularly 
Irish ballad poetry, and the like. One 
such passage decidedly deserves quota- 
tion. 

Poetry and the People. 

Poetry . . . must always form an important 
element in education, because it can be made 
so powerful an auxiliary. It permeates the 
blood, and tinges a nature for ever after. 
Amongst the working classes especially, 
literature of feeling and imagination finds 
ready access. No world of conventionalities 
rises up as a wall between them and the 
spiritual, or crushes them day by day with 
the dull, leaden weight of its petty forms. 
Their thoughts rush into space more easily 
than in higher, fettered, artificial modes of 
life. Their life-task and Go d— these are the 
two poles of their existence. How faithfully 
and trustfully they seem to realise him as a 
Presence in their daily life ! referring aU 
trials, fortunes and events to him alone — 
never thinking apparently of secondary 
cans? s — and this it is which often gives such 
dignity and pathos to the sorrows of the poor. 
Out of these elements, faith, simplicity, and 
an ever-present sense of the spiritual, is the 
true poetic spirit made, or the true recipient 
of poetry; and so in the calender of genius 
one finds but few noble pedigrees. Here in 
our own Ireland have not Carleton,* Banim. 
Griffin, Moore, all sprung from the people ? 
The star rests oftener over the manger than 
the palace. 

Lady Wilde's essays suffer if anything 
from excess of vigour, so strongly runs 
the tide of her eloquence. Whatever may 
be thought of her ideas, she certainly 
writes with unusual spirit, and there is 
plenty of swing and go in the two trans- 
lations that close this volume. One, 
1 The Two Artists/ is a sketch from the 
Spanish, telling how Cervantes en- 
couraged Velasquez to copy nature, 
and saw the true value of work mis- 
judged by the fatigued eyes of the 
painter. The other, 1 Tertia Mors Est,' 
is from the German, a weird and not 
altogether pleasant tale of love and 
murder and children changed in their 
cradles. 



NEW NOVELS.* 



Cavalleria Busticana, the last new 
volume of 'The Pseudonym Library,' 
is a not particularly pleasant addition 
to a series which has merited the 
gratitude of many readers for its 
introduction to popular favour of at 
least two writers of unusual equipment. 
The stories of Sicilian peasant life, 
which are here translated, and (let it be 
said) translated very creditably, are too 
inartistically sordid to appeal very much 
to the English reader. The worship of 
the ugly is only justified when the uglv 
is so reproduced as to be fraught with 
the suggestion and implication of art, 
and Signor Verga's stories are too 
obviously plain and frankly free of 
thought to cover the multitude of little 
coarsenesses and banalities with which 
these pictures of the Sicilian peasantry 
abound. The strange oaths and brutal 
blows which go to adorn the pages of 
the book fail dully upon the brain; 
and the whole method of the style is that 
of a rough and ready photography which 
accentuates the imperfections of the 
original. Such stories seem to serve 
little purpose, either in the writing or 
the reading. 

Our readers may while away an hour 
or two of leisure very pleasantly in read- 
ing Mrs. B. M. Croker's To Let, and other 
stories. The print is good, the style is 
easy, the matter makes no demand upon 
the intellect, excepting here and there 
for the explanation of an Indian or 
Anglo-Indian word. There is sufficient 
life in each of the stories to divert the 
attention from graver subjects, and 
afford an agreeable relaxation to a tired 
brain. 'The Other Miss Browne' is 
decidedly amusing, and ' The Secret of 
the Amulet ' is genuinely pathetic. ' Mrs. 
Baymond ' might leave one in a mood 
to ponder over distressing possibilities, 
were it not that from the commencement 
of the story one recognises that it could 
not occur in real life. There are five 
unflinching ghost stories, which no one 
could be so unpolite as to disbelieve if 
they vrere told by a lady at a party, 
or so foolish as to dream about 
unless he had trifled with his diges- 
tion. To illustrate the delightful 
ease which is attainable in writing 
when history and probability are made 
to conform to one's own will, we quote 
the following communication from an 
English magistrate to his native groom, 
who had found inside an amulet worn 
by him from his infancy a scrap of 
parchment 1 covered on both sides with 
closely written quaint characters' : 

'Ton must keep what I am going to read 

* Caralleria Busticana : and other Tales of Sicilian 
Peasant Life. Br Oioranni Verge. Translated by 
Alma Strettell. 'The Pseudonym Library.' (T. Fisher 
Unwin. ls.Sd.) 

To Let, Ac* By B. M. Croker. CChatto and Windns. 
2s. 6dJ 



to yon a secret ' — Kareem's eyes sparkled. ' Jt 
is for your own good, and now listen/ lowering 
his voice to a whisper. ' This '—displaying 
the scrap—' is in ancient Persian characters, 
and relates to a treasure that has been buried 
for more than three hundred years.' Kareem 
endeavoured to speak, but failed to articulate. 
'Yea, apparently some of the spoils of 
Mahommed of Guznee, who took and conquered 
the Punjab, and made twelve raiding expedi- 
tions into Hindustan. Doubtless* this is some 
loot that the victors failed to carry off and 
concealed— possibly they were hotly pursued. 

'It says '—now taking off his glasses and 
applying a microscope to his eye and reading 
?ery slowly—' " Eighty hots north from Has- 
8anpur, on the edge of the Goomptee river, 
that is within fifty paces, near the great 
bridge and between milestone and saal tree, I, 
Fateh Din, bury a rich store of jewels and 
gold, by reason of one camel being sorely 
wounded and the enemy pressing on fast. 
May Allah preserve it for me and mine ! " ' 

The syce's eyes seemed double their usual 
size, his face worked with emotion, he could 
not speak ; he could only gasp and sob as the 
collector went on : ' This is the catalogue, only 
a partial one apparently.' 

It seems almost cruel to remark that 
Mahommed of Guznee made his last 
expedition into India in the year a.d. 
1024, that the ancient Persian charac- 
ters had been disused long before his 
time, that the practice of erecting 
milestones was introduced into India 
long after, and that one hundred years 
is a very respectable age for a saal tree. 



EPISCOPACY.* 



Into this book against diocesan bishops Mr. 
John Fraser, a fervid Evangelical, has con* 
densed a large amount of curious ecclesias- 
tical learning. Mr. Fraser denounces the 
modern English bishop as a Bomaniser, a 
political obstructive, a protector of ' poisonous 
literature, such as "Essays and Reviews" 
and " Ecce Homo/' ' an obstacle to religious 
reunion, and an unapostolic ruler of the 
Church. He traces the history of Prelacy in 
England, and asserts that wherever Epis- 
copacy, by its alliance with the secular power, 
has prevailed, ' there the commerce, enterprise, 
and energies of the people have become 
paralysed and enervated, and its character 
and status deteriorated, until its existence as 
a nation has been imperilled and threatened 
with annihilation.' It will be seen that Mr. 
Fraser is thorough-going. He takes a gloomy 
view of the present, but believes that * Epis- 
copacy must, eventually, yield to the superior 
forces of literature and education, although 
it may be enabled to rally frequently and 
effectively before it finally succumbs.' 



OBITUARY. 



We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Alfred 6. Starey, the editor of Harper's 
Young People. It was to his oare that 
much of the success of the paper was due, 
and his loss at a comparatively early age 
will be much felt Mr. Starey was of 
English parentage. 



* Episcopacy : Historically. Dootrlnally, and Legally 
Considered. By John Fraser. (James Clarke and 
Co. «*.> 
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MR. G. T. CONGREVE'S 
WOBK ON 

CONSUMPTION, &c. 
In which are detailed 
The Causes, Symptoms, Progress, and Successful 
'Ireatmentot this Scourge of England.— With nearly 
Four Hundred Cases of Cure. Also 

On COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. Ac. 
The Book vnll be tent po»Ufree,Jor ONE SHILLING, fry 
the Author, Coomb* Lodge, Peckham, London, S.E. 



STUDIES IN TENNYSON.* 



Mr. Morton Luck is engaged, he tells us 
in his preface, upon a complete study of 
Lord Tennyson's work, which may be ex- 
pected in the course of the next few 
years ; in the meanwhile he sends out, as a 
forerunner, this little book of rough notes, 
in the hope that it may be of value to the 
casual student, and may help him to under- 
stand and appreciate the poetry of the late 
Laureate. It would, of course, be unfair to 
judge the whole by the part, or to form any 
expectation in advance with regard to the 
probable value of Mr. Luce's work, but it 
must be confessed that the small volume 
before us holds out very little prospect for 
the future. 

If. in writing of a poet so much discussed 
as Tennyson, the critic has nothing new to 
say, we may at least expect of him that his 
material will be arranged with some sense 
of order and proportion ; but Mr. Luce, we 
find, has not only nothing new to say of 
any real value, but has even arranged his 
words in a fashion which is culpably 
negligent and slovenly. His book is simply 
shapeless. It reads like the rough notes 
for a lecture, and it is surely incumbent 
upon a lecturer to decipher his shorthand 
before he delivers over his material to 
public inspection. 

Mr. Luce starts with what he terms 1 a 
lesson in consecution of thought '—in other 
words, a study of * In Memoriam.' There 
have been several analyses of this poem, and 
Mr. Luce was bound, if he re-approached 
the subject, to treat it fully, conscientiously, 
and in detail. Instead of so doing he 
begins with what promises to be a consecu- 
tive analysis — brief, it is true, but still con- 
secutive. Then at the eleventh stanza he 
tires, and breaks off into the elucidation of 
a few obscure passages. The reader, 
slightly bewildered, betakes himself to the 
second division of the work, 'A Lesson 
from the Lyrics.' Here he learns that the 
shorter poems contain ' deep musings and 
tender broodings over the past — and not 
the past of human life alone, for many of 
them are "echoes of some ante-natal 
dream." ' Then follows a selection of pas- 
sages from the lyrical pieces, collected at 
haphazard. By this time the reader's 
mind will be fairly confused, but something 
more tangible comes to restore its balance. 
This is a rigid analysis of 1 Maud,' arranged 



* New Rtudits in Tennyson, including a Commentary 
on ' Maud.' By Morton Lace. (J. Baker aod Son. la.) 



in sectional divisions, with headings, ' Her 
Voice,' 'Her Smile,' 'The Woodland 
Meeting.' 

Now, if there is one poem of Tennyson's 
more than another that needs no such 
tabular arrangement, it is 'Maud.' The 
whole progress of the poem is as obvious as 
it well could be ; there is absolutely no room 
for such a lecture ' in consecution ' as serves 
fairly enough for a study of 'In Memoriam/ 
And Mr. Luce prefaces his remarks by the 
old, exasperating heresy : ' The poet takes 
occasion to utter through the lips of such a 
character his own more daring thoughts, 
his stronger motions, and then ... to 
chastise that character, even as for the 
hundredth time in his writings he will call 
to account his too outspoken self.' Shall 
we never get rid of the confusion between 
Tennyson, the dramatist, and Tennyson, 
the poet of his own personality? It is 
really too long out of date to be brought 
face to face with this elementary error in 
criticism. 

The second half of the book is called 
' Tennyson and His Reviewers/ and pleads* 
with a good deal of plausibility, for a more 
critical estimate of the Laureate's prowess. 
It is proverbially difficult to judge what is 
so recent in our affection : Matthew Arnold 
felt the difficulty himself. But Mr. Luce, 
in pursuance of his subject, leaves the quest- 
ion of the poet's work and encounters his 
personality. There would be no special 
harm in this, perhaps, were it not that his 
evil genius has prompted Mr. Luce to com- 
ment upon the death-scene at Aldworth, 
and to comment in terms which can 
scarcely be regarded as other than intrusive 
and impertinent. It is not, one hopes, too 
late to beg Mr. Luce to remove any such 
passage from his forthcoming and, doubt- 
less, important volume. 



TABLE TALK. 



' Songs of the Gommon Day and Ave ! ' 
is the title of a new book of verse by 
Charles G. D. Roberts, a Nova Scotian 
poet, who treats chiefly, but not exclu- 
sively, of pastoral subjects. It is dedicated 
to Bliss Carman, and the prefatory ode in 
three verses promises well : 

Across the fog the moon lies fair, 
Transfused with ghostly amethyst, 

O white night, charm to wonderment 
The cattle in the mist ! 

Thy touch, O grave mysteriarch, 
Makes dull, familiar things divine, 

O grant of thy revealing gift 
Be some small portion mine! 

Make thou my vision sane and clear, 
That I may see what beauty clings 

In common forms, and find the soul 
Oi unregarded things ! 

The ' Ave ! ' is an ode for the Shelley 
centenary, which has already been reviewed 
in these columns. 



Those who have been watching the 
literary horizon have for some time noticed 



the appearance of something like a native 
Canadian school of poetry among the young 
colonists. So far it is tentative, experi- 
mental, with faults easily noticed and 
criticised ; but, we hope, feeling its way to 
sound achievement, we have received this 
week from The Copp, Clark Co., Toronto, a 
prettily bound and printed volume called 
' Later Canadian Poems,' edited by Mr. 
J. E. Weatherell, BAu, which will give a 
more direct challenge to criticism than has 
been possible while the poems were appear- 
ing in periodicals. The book contains only 
poems written since 1880, and its spirit is 
expressed by Mr. C. G. D. Roberts in the 
lines: 

But thou, my Country, dream not thou I 
Wake, and behold now right is done,— 

How on thy breast, and o'er thy brow, 
Bursts the uprising sun ! 

The Law of Libel is a very useful protec- 
tion for the public, but its principle is being 
pushed to outrageous lengths. The most 
extraordinary decision has just been given 
in Paris in a libel ease against Brentano's, 
the English-American book and newspaper 
shop in the Avenue de 1' Opera. Some 
months ago a New York paper published an 
article on the ex-Minister of France to 
Havti ; the paper was sold at Brentano's 
with the other dailies in the ordinary course 
of events; yet the aggrieved ex-Minister 
sued the bookseller for a libel which he had 
neither written, printed, nor published. 
The court inflicted a fine of 100 francs, 
damages 5,000 francs, the costs of the case, 
and the price of insertion of the decision in 
eight journals ! What nextP 

Mr. G. T. Harvey sends us some interest- 
ing facts to add to our last week's note on 
the late Alderman Abel Heywood. He 
writes to us that 

Mr. Heywood was one of five hundred or 
more — a few being shopkeepers, the great 
majority street vendors, mostly in London-' 
who were imprisoned for selling 'The Poor 
M*n's Guardian.* He was charged on six 
informations, and failing to pay the six fines 
with the accompanying costs was sentenced to 
four months' imprisonment, during which he 
was half starved. I think he was twice sub- 
sequently * had up * and paid fines amounting 
to 418. The sentences of incarceration, when 
fines and costs were not paid, varied from 
seven days to six months, as I happen to hare 
personally experienced. All honour to the late 
Alderman Abel Heywood ; but let "as not 
forget the brave and indomitable leader of 
the crusade against the taxes on knowledge, 
Henry Hetherington - 9 who though he never 
came to be a mayor or an alderman; who, 
though he lived and died poor as well as per- 
secuted, strove manfully to the end ' to leave 
the world better than he found it/ 



Supporters of the University Extension 
movement will be glad to learn that Pro- 
fessor Jebb's inaugural lecture ushering in 
the Cambridge University Local Lectures 
last month has been printed at the Univer- 
sity Press. Its title, • The Work of the 
Universities for the Nation Past and 
Present,' sufficiently indicates the nature of 
the contents. The subject is, of course, so 
wide a one that Professor Jebb could not 
touch upon more than the broad outlines 
of it, but this he has done in a very elo- 
quent and clear manner. Such passages 
as those in which he describes the growth 
and decay of Scholasticism are most inter* 
esting. 
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If ' Shakespeare spells rain ' is a good 
motto for the acting-manager, it would 
seem to be but a poor one for the pub- 
lisher. To publish a successful edition of 
Shakespeare is apparently regarded by them 
as an actor regards the part of Hamlet, a 
badge of having reached a level at which he 
can challenge comparison with the greatest 
of rivals. Messrs. Archibald Constable and 
Co. have in hand still another complete 
edition, edited by Mr. H. A. Doubleday . It 
is to he in twelve volumes, chronologi- 
cally arranged, and to adhere as closely as 
possible to the folio of 1623. A few notes 
and emendations are to be added, and a 
glossary at the end of each volume. 



Messrs. Macmillan and Go. announce 
that they have made arrangements for the 
publication of an edition of Lord Tennv- 
son's ' Hand,' to be printed by Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris, at the Kelmscott Press. The 
book will be printed in the golden type and 
bound in white vellum with silk ties, in the 
style of the Kelmscott Press. The edition, 
which is limited to five hundred copies, will 
be ready early in November. 



A new book of travel, dealing chiefly with 
the Sandwich Islands and Southern Califor- 
nia, entitled 'In Search of a Climate,' will be 
issued by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co. in the early autumn. The author, Mr. 
Charles G. Notfcage, LL.B., F.R.G.S., was 
in Honolulu during the revolution ; and the 
true state of affairs as between Queen Liliu- 
okalani and the American Minister will be 
friven, The book will also contain various 
data relating to the different Health resorts 
of the world ; and in a special chapter on 
ancient Hawaii, the author will show that 
the native idea of the creation is very 
similar to that set forth in Genesis. Over 
thirtj beautiful pictures reproduced by the 
photomezzotype process will illustrate the 
work. 



'The Life and Works of Mr. Holman 
Hunt ' will form the 4 Art Annual ' for 1893, 
continuing the series which comprises bio- 
graphies of Sir John Millais, Meissonier, 
Mr. Hook, and other painters. It is being 
written by Mrs. Wilfred Meynell (sister of 
Lady Bntier,the painter of 4 The Roll Call ' ), 
in collaboration with Archdeacon Parrar, 
who will interpret the religious symbolism 
which is a feature of Mr Hunt's art. In an 
early number of The Art Journal a critical 
and descriptive essay upon the subject 
sculptures of Woollier, with numerous 
photographic illustrations of the more 
"markable examples of his genius and 
technical skill, will be given. 



Captain A. T. Mahan, of the United States 
jnan-of-war Chicago, recently anchored off 
Southampton, is engaged upon a Life of 
^elaon. About four years ago Captain 
Mahan's first book, « The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History,' published both in 
America and in England, created some 
btfcle attention. His latest work, issued in 
two volmmes last January, entitled ' The 
Influence of Sea Power upon the French 
Revolution,' was spoken of in glowing 
t^ms by the London Press. Captain 
wan has also written a life of Admiral 
Farragut, the great Federal admiral. His 
bfe o! Nelson will be anticipated with very 
P^at interest. 



4 The Religion of a Literary Man ' ought 
to be an interesting subject, especially 
when the literary man is Mr. Le Gallienne. 
Next month we shall have an opportunity 
of seeing whether Mr. Le Gallienne has 
risen to his subject, but we are afraid a 
4 Religio Literati ' based upon a newspaper 
controversy is not likely to be put on the 
same shelf as our 4 Religio Medici.' 



Mr. Le Gallienne lays great stress on 
print and title-page, though the design for 
4 English Poems ' was certainly a failure. 
The 4 Religio ' is to have a Persian border, 
and to be printed with Old English letter- 
ing and italics, in red and black. Another 
book of Mr. Gallienne's that is in prepara- 
tion is to be called ' Prose Fancies.' Mr. 
Will Rothenstein is designing a title-page 
and binding. 



Messrs. Chatto and Windus announce an 
entirely new edition of Thiers' 4 History of 
the Consulate and the Empire of France 
under Napoleon,' translated with the sanc- 
tion and approval of the author by Messrs. 
D. Forbes Campbell and John Stebbing. 
The re-issue will be completed in twelve 
volumes containing altogether thirty-six 
steel plate illustrations. 



When the 4 Hunga and Nagyr Handbook ' 
was first published by the Indian Superin- 
tendent of Government Printing in 1§89, it 
was at once recognised by philologists as a 
very important contribution to their science. 
Dr. G. W. Leitner, who had at that time 
been on special duty with the Foreign De- 
partment of the Indian Government, had 
collected materials of singular value for a 
complete account not only of the language, 
but the race and customs of Hunga, Nagyr, 
and a part of Tasin. It is a proof of the 
intelligent interest England is beginning 
to take in such works that the Oriental 
University Institute at Woking has found 
a second edition necessary, and will publish 
it before the end of September. 



Not content with simply publishing the 
previous volume, Dr. Leitner has written a 
supplement called 4 Dardistan in 1866, 1886, 
and 1893,' which is to be sold together 
with the other volume, or separately. The 
additional matter describes the religions, 
customs, legends, fables, and songs of 
several other districts of the Hindukush. 
The guiding principle of Dr. Leitner's 
work is that vitality must be breathed into 
the dead bones of declensions and conjuga- 
tions by a study of the past and present 
life, not only of the language, but of the 
people who speak it. If all our philologists 
worked in the same spirit, 4 Turanian ' would 
soon be a class-name with no content. 



It is more than thirty years since Messrs. 
Sigerson and John O'Daly collected the 
folk-songs of the Munster peasantry, and 
thirty years is a long time for a rapidly van- 
ishing language. We are glad to welcome 
Dr. Douglas Hyde's 4 Love Songs of Con- 
naucht' — the fourth instalment of his coir 
lection of Connaught Songs — as a timely 
effort to save what remains of these fine 
songs while still there is time. 



It is not, perhaps, very difficult to start a 
local paper, in fact, many are born every 
year. But after a year is gone ? Mr. 
R. J. Kelly, whose paper, The Tuam 



Herald, has just reached its fiftieth year, 
is therefore much to be congratulated. Mr. 
Kelly doubles the part of editor with that 
of a practising barrister in Dublin. 



Our congratulations are also due, nearer 
home, to Mr. Edmund Yates. As 4 Atlas ' 
remarks in this week's issue ' with no im- 
proper pride,' The World has just reached 
its "thousandth number. Nearly twenty 
years, and hardly a week without contribu- 
tions from 4 Atlas ' himself ! May he long 
continue to bear The World on his strong 
shoulders. 



This week 4 The Prince of India ' will 
appear in two volumes. It will be inter- 
esting to see if General L. Wallace's 
second book will rival 4 Ben Hur ' in popu- 
larity. Genert 1 Garfield was so interested 
in 4 feen Hur ' that he offered the author 
first a South American diplomatic post, 
then the Turkish Mission at Constanti- 
nople. 4 1 expect another book out of you,' 
he said. 4 Tour official duties will not be 
too onerous to allow you to write it. 
Locate it at Constantinople.' This is the 
other book, the result of six years' work ; 
and it is to deal with the Wandering Jew, 
the plot being placed in the period of the 
siege of Constantinople. 



Mr. William Heinemann publishes this 
week, under the title of 4 From the Five 
Rivers,' a volume of short stories by Flora 
Annie Steel, Author of 4 Miss Stuart's 
Legacy,' the serial now running in Mac* 
miuan's Magazine. These stories are now 
published for the first time, and are 
sketches of phases of Indian life not hither- 
to depicted. Mrs. Steel has lived in India 
almost continually for the last twenty 
years. 9 

Major Seton Churchill has been en- 
couraged by the success of his former book 
for young men to write a sequel called 
* Betting and Gambling.' This will shortly 
be issued by Messrs. James Nisbet and Co. 



We hear that Mr. William Le Queux, 
whose 4 Guilty Bonds ' was published some 
time ago, is travelling at present in 
Kabylia, a remote district of Algeria, in 
search of local colour for a new novel 



A new volume by Mr. Joseph Hatton is 
to be issued from the Leadenhall Press. It 
will be called 4 In Jest and Earnest: A 
Book of Gossip.' We presume that its 
object is to supplement the 4 Cigarette 
Papers * which Mr. Hatton has already 
placed at the disposal of the public. 

It is so long since Mr. James Payn first 
put himself on terms of intimacy with the 
public that to receive a new novel from him 
is like meeting an old friend again. 4 A 
Trying Patient ' is the title of his latest 
volume, which we have just received from 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 



We have received from Messrs. Bemrose 
and Sons two volumes by 4 Mary Smith, 
Schoolmistress and Nonconformist.' The 
one contains her autobiography, the other 
her poems. In the first some letters from 
Thomas Carlyle and his wife are included 



A useful addition to school books, especi- 
ally in London, will be Mr. Besant's 'Hit- 
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tory of London. 9 Mr. Besant has not made 
a mere abridgment from his large work on 
the same subject, but quite rewritten the 
history with especial regard to its use in 
schools. The book is to have maps and 
illustrations, and will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Longman. 

The Rev. John Owen's ' Sceptics of the 
Italian Renaissance' is to be followed by 
another book from the same pen. It is to 
deal with several of the representative 
French thinkers, and will be published by 
Messrs. Sonnenschein early in the autumn. 

There were many who thought, not with- 
out foundation, that Mr. Garner made 
a little too sure of the philological dis- 
coveries he expected to make. Fortune, 
however, seems to be favouring the brave. 
In a letter written from ' Fort Gorilla ' — 
the name which he has given to his cage—- 
he says he has one of the finest gorillas in 
Africa, and a chimpanzee that would make 
your mouth water. We may not all agree 
to this criterion, but we shall certainly look 
forward to Mr. Garner's return three 
months hence. 



To draw up a list of eight thousand 
family names, to classify them, and com- 
ment fully upon their origin, is indeed a 
task that needs time and labour. Dr. Henry 
Barber has essayed it in an elaborate work 
which is at present in the press. Mr. Henry 
Gray will shortly publish the book under 
the title 'British Family Names: Their 
Origin and Meaning.' 

A further volume of the late Professor 
Freeman's ' History of Sicily ' is to be pub- 
lished this autumn by the Clarendon Press. 
The activity of the Oxford historical school 
will also be maintained by the publication 
of the book on Mediaeval Universities, on 
which Mr. Rashdall, of Hertford, has so 
long been occupied, and which Mr. Glad- 
stone found very useful in manuscript for 
his Romanes lecture last year. 

It is purely a sign of the times that one 
of the other Clarendon Press books in which 
great interest will be taken is a book on 
Co-operative Production, by Mr. Benjamin 
Jones, the manager of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society in London. 

Mrs. Parr, the author of ' Dorothy Fox,' 
is the writer of • Can This be Love ? r which 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. publish 
this week. It is in the one-volume iorm. 



Two new ' three-deckers,' or rather ' three- 
volnmers,' are issued this week. ' The Heir- 
loom,' by Mr. T. Duthie Lisle, comes to us 
from Messrs. Gay and Bird ; while ' Bay 
Ronald,' another of Miss May Crommelin a 
stories, is sent by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

' Joseph Zalmonah ' is the title of a new 
novel which is sent to us from Messrs. Gay 
and Bird. The book hails from America 
—in fact from * the hub ' itself —and is by 
Mr. Edward Xing. 

The memorial edition of the works of Sir 
Richard Burton is continued this week by 
' A Mission to Gelele, King of Dabome.' It 
is published in two volumes, with black and 
gold bind Sift's, Lady Burton, as we might 



expect, has taken every care to produce a 
handsome and complete edition. 

Dr. Con an Doyle's new volume consists 
of two tales, ' The Great Shadow ' and 
' Beyond the City.' The book is illustrated 
by James Greig and Paul Hardy. 

M. Jusserand is, perhaps, pre-eminent 
among the strangers within our gates who 
contribute to our literary life, but he does 
not stand alone. Another representative 
of his country— Mr. Wallace Bruce, the 
United States Consul at Edinburgh — was 
last week presented with a silver loving- 
cup in memory of his services to Scotch 
literature. Mr. Wallace's term of office 
expired on the last day of August. 

Four particularly tasteful volumes come 
to us from Mr. T. M. Dent and Co.,printed 
by the AJdine Press. They are volumes 
I. to IV. of the republication of 
Fielding's Works, edited by Mr. George 
Samtsbury. They contain the whole of 
• Tom Jones.' and appear in a deep green 
cloth binding with old English lettering in 
gold. There are some illustrations by 
Messrs. Herbert Railton and E. J. Wheeler, 
and an introduction by the editor. 

We are asked to announce that the 
Lambeth Palace Library is now closed for 
the autumn recess. Those who are allowed 
to borrow books will find the modern series 
of standard works much increased by some 
recent valuable donations. 



' The Heavenly Twins ' have already run 
into their fourth thousand. Mr. Heine- 
mann is reprinting the novel in another 
three-volume edition, which will soon be 
published. No cheaper edition will be sent 
out during this year at any rate. 

Miss Marie Corelli's new romance will be 
published by Messrs. Methuen early in 
October. Messrs. Lippincott, of New York, 
have secured the American copyright, and 
Baron Tauchnitz made arrangements for 
the Continental rights some months ago. 
The work, which for special reasons will not 
be designated as a mere ' novel,' is entitled 
' Barabbas : A Dream of the World's 
Tragedy.' 

Mr. E. F. Benson, the author of 'Dodo,' 
contributes an article on * A Question of 
Taste' to the September issue of The 
Nineteenth Century. Other important 
features of this number are 'Protestant 
Science and Christian Belief,' by the Rev. 
Canon Knox-Little ; 1 The Transformation 
of Japan,' by the Countess of Jersey; 
' Father Archangel of Scotland,' by R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham; 'La Jeune Bel- 
gique,' by William Sharp ; * A New Stage 
Doctrine,' by Hamilton Aide; and 'The 
Verdict of Rome ' on ' The Happiness in 
Hell,' by the Rev. Father Clarke. 

The Women's Emancipation Union send 
us ' Woman Free,' by Ellis Ethelmer. The 
first thirty pages or so consist of a poem ; 
the other hundred and ninety of appended 
notes. Is it not unwise to imitate even the 
postscripts of the bad unemancipatedpast P 

A new novel, in two volumes, by Mr. 
Anthony Hope, the author of ' Mr. Witt's 
Widow * and ' A Change of Air,' is in the 



autumn list of Messrs. A. D. Innes and 
Co. The interest of ' Half a Hero,' as the 
new book is called, will be found to be of a 
somewhat graver character than those of 
Mr. Hope's previous works. 



Mr. Arthur Innes will publish also with 
hi 8 own firm a volume of critical essays 
which he has contributed to the Monthly 
Packet. The title of the book will be 
'Seers and Singers: A Study of Ere 
Poets.' 

The excellent Modern Language Series 
which Messrs. Gnnn and Co. are publishing, 
will receive considerable additions during 
the following month. Auerbacb's Brigitta, 
and Richf 8 Burg Neideck, will be amongst 
these, while a volume of selections from 
Martin Luther is in preparation. Among 
the French books will be a volume of selec- 
tions from Daudet, and an edition of Les 
Precieuees Ridicules. 



Messrs. Gunn are also issuing a discussion 
of Early Land Tenures, by Enoch A. Bryan, 
under the title ' The March in Europe and 
America.' Mr. Bryan is one of the critics 
of the Mark theory which was so long ac- 
cepted as a commonplace* but he treats tbe 
whole subject judicially. Another interest, 
ing historical publication of the same firm 
this winter is to be * The Middle Ages : SUO 
to 1.300 A.D.' by the Harvard Professor 
of History. 

As Dr. Collingwood Bruce himself said 
some time ago, 4 It is the duty and interest 
of the present generation to perpetaate the 
memory of the good among their pre- 
decessors.' Newcastle would have been 
ungrateful indeed if it had not sonfcht to 
commemorate one who did so much for the 
history of the town. We are glad to say 
that a committee has been formed to place 
a tablet outside the house where his best 
books were written. 



Prom the Letters of James Russell 
Lowell, which Mr. Norton quotes in the 
August Century, we are glad to notice that 
he appreciated Clough, and writes of the 
' Bothie ' as a rare and original poem, quite 
Homeric in treatment, and modern to the 
full in spirit. • I do not know a poem more 
impregnated with the nineteenth century, 
or fuller of tender force and 6hy, delicats 
humour.' Would that many more might 
make the same discovery I 



The writer who is known as having po- 
lished some tales of Scotch life under thi 
name of ' Max Beresford,' and whose real 
name is Annie E. Holdsworth, breaks net 
ground this week in a serial which is tj 
appear in The Woman'$ Herald. Tbougk 
'Joanna Traill, Spinster' was write* 
during a visit to Egypt, it is to deal wits 
one of the dark sides of London life, and a 
a realistic spirit 

That vigorous institution, the UnitersirJ 
Correspondence College, issues this week * 
digest of Roman History, by two of iw 
tutors, Messrs. AUcroft and Mason. Tbi 
History is carried down to Augustus, an* 
the plan of the book is to narrate a donbll 
thread, as it were, of internal and external 
facts. 
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That the * Independent Theatre Society ' 
has succeeded fairly well in acting up to 
Mr. Grain's dictum that in the republic of 
letters every play has a right to be seen if 
it has literary merit, is generally admitted ; 
but the last season seems to have resulted in 
aloes of £200, in spite of the general interest 
ft aroused. For the next season the pro- 
gramme is A Question of Memory, a Hun- 
garian story by two ladies, Miss Bradley 
and Miss Cooper, who write as ' Michael 
Reld,' to be produced on October 21 ; in 
November, The Black Cat, a three-act play 
by Dr. Todhunter; to be preceded by a 
piece based on Francois Coppee, and 
rewritten under the title The Death of 
Count Godfrey by Mr. Walter Besant and 
Mr. Walter Pollock. Then in March, 
Ibsen's Wild Duck ; in May, Zola's comedy. 
The Scire of Babourdin. Mr. Bernard 
Sbaw is to contribute a new play called 
The Philanderer, and Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy a translation of Strindberg's 
three-act tragedy The Father. Altogether, 
in interesting list. 



In the second volume of Bishop Words- 
worth's Memoirs — which, by the way, is not 
*o interesting as the first— the Bishop men- 
tions a curious mistake in his uncle the 
poet's lyric on * The Narrow Glen.' 

He calls it ' Glen-Almain,' whereas it ought 
to be ' Glen almond.' I said we should like it 
to be altered, and he promised to see to it ; 
bat the mistake remains uncorrected, even in 
Profetaor Knight's edition (vol. ii., p. 342), 
although attention is drawn to it in a note. 
... I do not know that it was ever called 
' Glen-Almain ' till Wordsworth gave it that 
remarkably nn-Scottish name. The fact, I 
■oppose, merely was that the poet had caught 
the sound incorrectly. 

There is still a volume to be published, 
not yet written ; but all the late Bishop's 
papers were left in perfect order, and are in 
the hands of his brother, the Bishop of 
Salisbury. The third volume will deal with 
the St Andrews period, presumably chiefly 
with his rather unpopular efforts after 
church re-union. 



A MAN'S DEFICIENCIES * 



The motif of Dorothy Leighton's Study in 
Human Relationships is found in Mrs. 
Browning's lines : 

Love me, street, with all thou art ! 

Feeling, thinking, seeing, 
Love me in the lightest part. 

Love me in full being. 



Thus if thou will prove me, 

Woman's love notable, 
I will love thee — half a year ! 

As a man is able. 

The story is a very effective exposition 
of the theme. No better written novel 
than this has come to us for a long time, 
and it offers a very solid foundation for the 
future fame of an hitherto little-known 
author. It is written with an ease and 
gracefulness of expression that make it 
delightful reading, and it preserves through- 
out that sense of proportion which goes far 

* At » Man is Able. A Study in Human Solution- 
^jffMTiB ^ l£^E&ton. In Three Tola, (William 



to make a satisfactory and harmonious 
work of art. It would be unfair to 
require the reader to form an opinion 
of the book by presenting him with 
a series of extracts; it does not 
excel by reason of special passages of 
exceptional power, but by a uniform high 
standard of writing. Vigorous, luoid, and 
natural, it interests the reader from the 
first page to the last. Vere and Iris are so 
simply drawn that we feel they are people 
we have all known. The story runs thus : — 
Vere, an impulsive, susceptible boy, has 
been sent away from home to a French 
• grinder's ' to get him out of a scrape with 
a pretty country girl. He employs his 
spare time abroad in making love to his 
coach '8 daughter, Iris, a sweet and in every 
way lovable woman, of much stronger force 
of character than her young lover. Vere's 
proposal to marry her is met with a prompt 
order to return home from his irritated 
father, who once more determines to put 
him out of the way of temptation by send- 
ing him off to an indigo plantation. Vere 
accepts the offer, but determines that Iris 
shall accompany him. A two years' pre- 
paration in London, however, goes far to 
weaken the vision of Iris in his vacillating 
mind, and only her own appearance on the 
scene extracts him out of two or three more 
or less serious flirtations, and confirms his 
intentions towards herself. Finally, he 
arrives in Paris, where Iris meets him on the 
eve of his departure for India, and they set 
out with all the ignorance of children to find 
a place where they can be instantly married. 
For the first time they realise that neither 
before the Church nor registrar can marriage 
be performed in this off-hand manner; and 
they are forced to postpone the ceremony 
until their arrival in Calcutta. Here fresh 
difficulties arise, and, to Vere's great horror, 
they have to set out for their up-country 
home without having been united. Iris per- 
sists in seeing nothing uncomfortable in the 
situation. Utterly unconventional, and 
full of confidence in herself and in Vere's 
fidelity, she has no hesitation in calling her- 
self his wife, and thus they live on, while 
Vere quickly wearies of a woman who is 
much better than himself, and returns her 
devotion with an ever-increasing neglect 
and irritability of temper. 

The end soon comes. Vere goes home, 
and on the voyage he meets for the second 
time a girl who had once before fascinated 
his imagination, and who now, uncon- 
scious of his position, dominates him com. 
pletely. He returns to break Iris's heart by 
the announcement that he has ceased to 
care for her, and that he intends to take a 
villainous advantage of a chance which 
makes him in the eye of the law still a free 
man. It is now that a strange circumstance 
throws the two women together, and makes 
them, all unconscious of the tie between 
them, the closest friends. This part of the 
story is exceedingly well conceived and 



sustained, and the chance of a pet-name 
prevents discovery. The denouement is 
sufficiently pathetic, and is perhaps not too 
terrible for the finale of such a tale, which 
is throughout skilfully conceived, and 
cleverly carried out. 



A NICE POINT** 



Many holiday tourists in Wales have 
made acquaintance with an institution 
f amous in the Principality for the encour- 
agement of musio and literature — the 
Eisteddfod. The meeting held at Llan- 
gollen in September lo58 ranks high 
among such celebrations, and gave occa- 
sion to this essay by the late Mr. Stevens, 
who wrote it in competition for the * prize 
£20 and a silver star,' to be awarded 4 for the 
best essay upon the discovery of America 
in the twelfth century by Prince Madoc, 
&o.' Thereby hangs a strange tale, or rather 
' a nice point.' Mr. Stevens and five others 
sent in their essays, to be adjudicated upon 
by three competent judges. Before the 
award could be made, it reached the ears of 
the Eisteddfod committee that five of the 
essayists upheld the popular view, that 
Madoc's discovery was a fact, whilst one 
essayist took the negative side, and main- 
tained that the tradition was devoid of his- 
torical foundation. It should be added that 
among the five orthodox essayists was Rev. 
John Williams, who was one of the secre- 
taries of the Eisteddfod. The committee 
took upon themselves to send word to 
the adjudicators that the negative essay, 
being on the non-discovery of America 
by Madoc, was not upon the given subject, 
and must therefore be excluded from the 
competition. Such an interference with 
the discretion of the iudges, who were fully 
equal to deciding such a matter, was inde- 
cent. Subsequent events threw an ugly 
light upon the committee's action, and fully 
justified the indignation that found utter- 
ance in the Welsh Press. One of the 
judges threw up his office at once, another 
sent in an award in favour of the negative 
essay ; the third, the ' Chief Druid/ though 
a stickler for the traditional view, recog- 
nised the high merit of the negative essay, 
and suggested that the prize should be 
divided between it and the best essay on 
the positive side. The committee found 
shelter in this division of opinion, and no 
prize was awarded. It is not difficult to 
frame a shrewd guess as to the way they 
learnt the fact of the existence, and the para- 
mount ability, of the negative essay. For 
them to permit a long-cherished tradition 
to be branded as mere legend, under the 
sanction of the National Institution, was 
what they were not prepared for. Hence 
they decided ' the nice point ' so as to ex- 
clude the heretic. Obviously they were as 
wrong-headed as they were blind to the value 
of historical research. Happily such scandals 
have rarely come to light in connection 
with Ei8teddvodau. Mr. Stevens's essay, 
now at length printed, is a masterpiece. 
Even Englishmen with no special relish for 
Welsh subjects may find it interesting as 
an example of really brilliant exposition, 
and not even the most patriotic of Welsh- 



* Madoc An Essay on the Diioorexr of America by 
Tadoc ap Owen Gwynedd, in the Twelfth, Centnry. By 
Thomas Stevens. Edited by Llvwaroh Reynolds, B.A. 
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men will be able any longer to contend for 
the truth of the Madoo story, which owes 
all its point to the royages of Columbus 
and has absolutely not a shred of subs tan- 
tial fact about it. Mr. Stevens has, indeed, 
added to the literature of Wales a work 
that for thoroughness may take rank with 
Rees's ' Essay on the Welsh Saints '—as 
scarce a book as it is invaluable — which 
scholars owe to an Eisteddfod competition 
at Cardiff in 1834. 



SOME LOCAL HISTORIES* 



The first volume on our list gives a full 
account of the curious survival which was 
briefly commented on in the Press on the 
occasion of the recent death of Mr. Francis 
Seaman Dymoke. The championship of 
which he was the holder had its origin with 
the Marmions. Sir Robert Marmion, lord of 
Fontenay, was champion to William of Nor- 
mandy, and accompanied him to England. 
After the Conquest this Marmion received 
large grants from William, and among his 
manors was that of Scrivelsby, the tenure 
of which, like that of his Norman estates, 
was subject to service as champion at the 
king's coronation. It thus came to pass 
that the championship was not hereditary 
per se. The holder of Scrivelsby Manor, 
whoever he was, was champion, and though 
the office naturally passed often enough 
from father to son, it so passed because of 
the devolution of Scrivelsby in that manner. 
A consequence resulting from the attach- 
ment of the office to the property was that 
in the last century the championship was 
held by a younger branch of the Dymokes, 
and only returned to the elder branch in 
1875. The office is not extinct, but has 
not been exercised since the coronation of 
George IV. Canon Lodge has performed 
his pleasant task agreeably, and his book is 
a handsome quarto, well illustrated. 

Of the Stirlingshire parish of Kilsyth, 
Mr. Anton gives an unusually interesting 
account. Kilsyth and the Livingston family 
figured prominently in the troublous times 
that for it and them reached their climax 
in the Battle of Kilsyth, 1645. The strug- 
gle for religious liberty figures largely in 
these pages, and it is instructive to trace 
the local details which illustrate vividly the 
character of what was taking place over a 
great part of Scotland. The later history 
of Kilsyth is less stirring, though probably 
of more immediate concern to dwellers 
around the remnant of its Castle. Mr. 
Anton's catholicity is commendable, and 
his modest book is a creditable addition to 
local history. 

Mr. Maughan's Bosneath is on more im- 
posing lines, and presents itself as a well- 
printed quarto of nearly three hundred 
pages. The beautiful spot he has chosen 

* Scrivelsby, th* Homo of the Champion*. With 
Rome Aocouot of the Marmion and Dymoke Families. 
Illustrated. Br the Bar. Samuel Lodge, M.A.., Canon 
of Lincoln, and Hector of Sorivelsby. (Elliot Stock. 
10s. 6d.) 

Kilsyth t a Parish History. By Bey. Peter Anton. 
(Glasgow : John Smith and Son.) 

Bosneath, Past and Present. By W. C. Mauffhan. 
With an Original Poem hy the Marquis of Lome, K.T., 
and Illustrations hy Alex. M 'Gibbon, Esq. (Aiez. 
Gardner. 5a. J 

The Siege of Londonderry in 1689, as 8et Forth in 
the Literary Bemains of Colonel the Bar. George 
Walker, D.D., which are now First Collected, Ac. 
With Notes, Original end fieleoted, from the Best 
Authorities. Illustrations. Edited by Ber. Philip 
Dffjer.AJff. (Elliot Stock. 16j.) 



to write about is appreciated by the holiday 
tourist who includes the Garelock trip in 
his itinerary as a matter of course. Unfor- 
tunately for his readers, Mr. Maughan is 
not sufficiently discriminative in his work, 
and a vast deal of his book is of the dry-as- 
dust order, interspersed with passages un- 
necessarily diffuse. There is, we admit, an 
exhaustive account of well nigh everything 
at all germane to his subject ; but he would 
have deserved better of his critics if he had 
set them half their task. The character of 
Lord Lome's introductory verses will be 
sufficiently indicated by the opening 
couplet : 

Heirloom of red Elodden's glory ! guarded 

through so many ages, 
From thy tranquil, happy Btory, men may fill 

enchanted pages. 
Macaulay's account of the Siege of Lon- 
donderry is a Iocum classicus. The Rev. 
Philip Dwyer, in his edition of Walker's 
* Remains,' has furnished in a compact 
form the means of testing its accuracy. 
Walker was, as everybody knows, the heart 
and soul of the celebrated Defence, and it 
is interesting to study his account of the 
operations in detail. On the whole, Mr. 
Dwyer has judiciously filled his part as 
editor. Most of the notes ' from the best 
authorities ' are useful, and we only regret 
to find here and there references to current 
politics in a vein scarcely in keeping with 
the balanced temper of the impartial his- 
torian. Such obiter dicta are foreign to the 
events of two hundred years ago, and 
distract, if they do not annoy, the student. 



EDUCATIONAL BOOKS* 



Messbs. Blackie's school edition of The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel is prepared as 
much in the interests of students reading 
alone as for classes. Derivations are 
given to stimulate the further study of 
words and their meanings, and notes are 
added to explain and illustrate expressions 
and allusions that might otherwise be 

* The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Cantos I.— III. 
(Blackie and Son. 10d.) 

The Merchant of Venice. (Bltokie and Son. 8d.) 

The Sixth Book of the Iliad. Edited br Walter 
Leaf. Litt.D.. and M.A. Bajfleld, M.A. (Maomillan 
and Co. ls.6d.) 

Cesar's Gallic War. Book I. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendioes. By John Brown, B.A. (Blackie 
and ton. Is. 6d.) 

A Directory of Sloyd Clashes in Gre%t Britain and 
Ireland. Br Carl Heath and J. S. Thornton. (George 
Philip and Son. 3d.) 

Excelsior School Atlas. (G. W. Bacon and Co. 3d.) 

Moliere's 1 Lee Femmes 8arantes.* With Introduc- 
tion and Motes. By G. H. Clarke, M. A.. (Williams 
and Norgate. Is.) 

Tbe English Lanmtage: Its History and Structure. 
By W. H. Low, M.A. Second Edition. (W.RClire. 
3s- 6d.) 

French Vade-Mecum. For tbe Use of Schools and 
Private Students. By L. B. Bernhart. (Macclesfield : 
122, Gt. King-street.) 

Belfe Brothers' School Geography and Atlas. By 
George Carter, M.A. (Belfe Brothers. 2s. 6d.) 

New Heading Tests for Upper Standards. Edited 
by J. C. Wright. (John Hey wood. Is.) 

Composition for the Kindergarten. By a K-G. 
Teacher. (Blackie and Son. 6d.) 

The Intermediate Text Book of English Literature. 
Volume II. (From the accession of Elisabeth to 
the Bestoration.i By W. H. Low, M.A. Lood., 
author of 4 The Knglish Language : its History and 
fttruoture.' (W. B.Clire. 3s. 6d.) 

Preliminary Algebra, By B. W. Baylies. (Blackie 
and Son. 2s.) 

Pitt Press Euclid. Books 5 and 6. By H. M. 
Taylor. (Cambridge : At the University Press. Is. 6d.) 

Tbe Claai Teacher's Gnide to the Code Dcawing for 
Standards I. and 1L By A. Gardiner. (John Hey. 
wood. Is.) 



missed, to give grammatical hints, and to 
suggest points for comparison and contrast 
between bcott's diction and that of other 
poets. 

In the preface to The Merchant of Venice 
in Blackie's ' Junior School Shakespeare,' we 
read, ' The text has been carefully purged of 
expressions not in accord with modern ideas 
of propriety,' while the notes deal with 
difficulties which beginners are likely to 
meet with. The book ought to supply all 
the needs of candidates at tbe Junior 
Oxford and Cambridge Local and the Col- 
lege of Preceptors' examinations, as well aa 
provide a suitable reading-book for the 
upper classes in elementary schools. 

Dr. Leaf 8 edition of the sixth book of 
the Iliad is an instalment of a school edi- 
tion of the whole work in four volumes, 
which is to form part of Messrs. Maomillan 
and Co.'s 4 Classical Series.' Some useful 
grammatical notes have been inserted for 
the guidance of young students who may 
read the book as their first essay in Greek 
epic poetry. 

Mr. Brown's Caesar's Gallic War, Booh I. 
is a new and revised edition of a work that 
appeared about a year ago. Its advantages 
over the old edition are extended notes and 
several short introductions, one of which, on 
the Roman army, is illustrated. Tbe book 
contains all that is necessary for the 
third year's Latin course, as prescribed by 
the English and Scotch Education Codes. 

A Directory of Sloyd Classes contains 
not only a list of the classes in Great 
Britain and Ireland, but a list of places 
where summer Sloyd c' asses will be held, 
with the names of the secretaries and 
teachers, and the names of places in 
America where students from Mr. Larsson *• 
school are teaching Sloyd. 

The Excelsior School Atlas contain* 
twenty coloured maps, which would have 
been much improved in appearance had the 
coarse ocean tinting been omitted and a 
little more care been bestowed on the 
printing. 

Mr. G. H. Clarke has edited 'Les 
Femmes Savantes ' with a very useful 
introduction, giving young students all the 
information likely to be required regarding 
the history of the play. His notes on the 
peculiarities are also calculated to be of 
much service, and the edition is, for school 
purposes, an excellent one. 

We note that a second edition of Mr. 
Low's The English Language, which was 
reviewed in these columns on December 30, 
1892, has been issued. 

The French Vade-Mecum, by L. B. Bern- 
hart, is a handy little book for the pocket, 
and contains the usual stock phrases in 
French and English. 

Messrs. Relfe Brothers have issued a 
School Geography and Atlas t the chief 
feature of which is that the maps are 
placed on one side and the geogranhical 
notes on the other. The maps are so drawn 
that they can be easily copied, and the 
course of rivers, coast lines, and mountain 
ranges being outlined only, a much more 
vivid impression remains on the memory. 
The system commends itself as making 
this branch of study more intelligible to 
jounger students. 

New Reading Tests for Tipper Standards 
is a compilation of short readings selected 
so as to form a basis of instruction and, at 
the same time, be interesting. Many of 
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them are taken from magazines and news- 
paper articles, and touch on current topics 
ana notable people. 

Composition for the Kindergarten is a 
book of simply- worded stories compiled for 
the use of teachers whose fund of tales, 
ihort and simple enough for children to 
understand, is limited. They are also 
designed to give exactness to the stories 
when retold. 

In a very compact little volume, entitled 
The Intermediate Text-Booh of English 
Literature, in 4 The University Correspond- 
ence College Tutorial Series,' Mr. Low 
provides the array of facts necessary for 
students, concisely stated, conveniently 
arranged, and elucidated by critical remarks, 
clearly and unpretentiously written. In a 
work as modest in size as this is, it is 
naturally easier to do justice to the lesser 
than to the greater lights of literature; 
but the ordinary reader who studies what 
Mr. Low has to say about Shakespeare, 
Spenser, or Milton, will, we expect, find 
that he has learnt a good deal he did not 
know before, even if he has not learnt all 
Mr. Low could have told him, had more 
space been at his disposal. Mr. Low supplies 
a synopsis and index of authors, giving the 
dates of their principal works. Surely 
there is some mistake about 1647 given as 
the date of Jeremy Taylor's * Dissuasive from 
Popery.' 1664 is, we fancy the real year of 
publication. We must confess that these 
briefly stated dates, when they do not refer 
to a work mentioned in the text, seem likely 
to perplex rather than assist the student. 

The title Preliminary Algebra is rather 
misleading. The first impression is that it 
is a book for young beginners, but after- 
wards we find that it is intended for the 
Army Preliminary. If it had been for 
young students, the elementary parts would 
have been too difficult. There is no need 
to introduce the term 4 tension,' or to prove 
the Law of Indices in the chapter on multi- 
plication. The latter part of the book, deal- 
ing especially with questions similar to 
those that appear in examination papers, 
is very well done, and will be very useful to 
candidates. There is a specially good 
chapter on Factors, though we think the 
easier part should have been incorporated 
with multiplication as early as possible. 

The last instalment of the admirable Pitt 
Press edition of Euclid brings us to the end 
of the sixth book. Mr. Taylor proceeds on 
the same plan as before. The propositions 
follow Euclid's order of proof, and are 
usually identical with them, though simpli- 
fied, and to each one is appended a number 
of easy exercises depending on it. But the 
supplementary propositions make a valu- 
able little treatise in themselves. They 
explain the theory of harmonic and unhar- 
monic ranges as far as Pascal's Theorem, 
and touch on Inversion and other modern 
methods. They do not enter on the modern 
geometry of the triangle; but with this 
exception they are well calculated to be the 
text-book for work extending beyond the 
ancient methods. 

Mr. Gardiner has brought out an excel- 
lent and thoroughly practical Guide to the 
Code Drawing for standards I. and II. 
Very careful attention is directed to the 
mechanical details, which may make or 
mar the result, and the teacher is put on 
Knes which will ensure success. In Article 
06 we find the misprint of 4 bisect ' for 
'trisect.' 



SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 
[First Notice.] 



EFFECTS OF THE BEAT. 
The Pall MaU Magazine is another good 
shillings worth, containing one of Mr. Gale's 
pretty lyrics, Mr. Raymond Blathwaytfs 
' Rome in America/ and ' A Butch Exterior,' 
by Mr. Alden. Mr. Zangwill, in his notes 
'Without Prejudice,' seems to have been 
moved to sympathy with the lotus-eaters, like 
the rest of us. Commenting on a sentence of 
Miss Duncan's in ' The Simple Adventures of 
a Memsahib,' he says : 

' " And soon, very soon, our brief day, too, 
will have died in a red sunset behind clustering 
palms, and all its little doings and graspings 
and pushings, all its petty scandals and sur- 
mises and sensations, will echo further and 
further back into the night." True, most true, 
and pity 'tis 'tis true. But meantime we will 
go on with our little doings and graspings 
and pushings — yes, madam, even you and I 
who have realised the vanity of all things ; for 
the knowledge thereof— this, too, is vanity. 
" And it was all a striving and a striving, and 
an ending in nothing, and no one knew what 
they had lived and worked for." Yea, so it is. 
Fraulein Schreiner. And still we are living 
On — and oh ! how hard we work (on African 
farms or otherwhere) to express artistically 
our sense of the futility of life! 

VAKITA8 VAlflTATUlf. 

A rich voluptuous languor of dim pain, 
A dreamy sense of passionate regret, 
Delicious tears and some sweet, sad refrain, 
Some throbbing, vague and tender canzonet, 
That mourns tor life so real and so vain. 
Wherein we glory while our eyes are wet.' 

HACK AND HEW. 
Mr. Carman is gradually winning a wider 
audience, and if his future work maintains 
the promise of his early poems it will be wider 
still. The Atlantic Monthly for September 
contains a short poem under the above title, 
to which we are glad to draw attention. 

' HAck and Hew were the sons of God 

In the earlier earth than now : 
One at His right hand, one at His left, 
To obey as He taught them how. 

And Hack was blind, and Hew was dumb. 
But both had the wild, wild heart ; 

And God's calm will was their burning will, 
And the gist of their toil was art. 

Then, fire and clay, they fashioned a man, 

And painted him rosy brown ; 
And God Himself blew hard in his eyes : 

"Let them burn till they smoulder 
down!" 

And " There ! " said Hack, and " There ! " 
thought Hew, 
" We'll rest, for our toil is done." 
But " Nay," the Master Workman said, 
For your toil is just begun." 
• • • • • 

And still the craftsman over his craft. 
In the vague white light of dawn, 

With God's calm will for his burning will, 
While the mounting day comes on, 

Teaming, wind-swift, indolent, wild, 
Toils with those shadowy two, — 

The faltering, restless hand of Hack, 
And the tireless hand of Hew.' 

80ME LIVING POETS. 
The September number of The English 
Illustrated Magasine is distinctly above the 
recent average. Mr. Qui tier Couch contri- 
butes a well-written running review of some 



of our living poets, chiefly the younger men,— 
Kipling, Henley, Norman Gale, Le Gallienne, 
Arthur Symons, Hosken, William Watson, 
and T. E. Brown. Of Mr. Gale, he says : 
' His love of woodland freedom and pastoral 
innocence is more than a childish and un- 
reasoning impulse. He cultivates it con- 
sciously as a religion, and sings his creed to 
us. He has given the old refrain of " Beturn 
to innocence " a new and very beautiful set- 
ting : and the beauties of innocence he finds 
for us in the country life and the country 
home— in " the green below, the blue above," 
the corn-field, the orchard, the cress-lined 
brook, the pool where the village girls are 
bathing, the faces that await a man when, in 
the evening, he returns from his labour 

* To find the children eager-eyed 
Expectant of my tread — 
Bright little angels scantly robed 
In readiness for bed—" * 

Of Mr. Watson the critic writes : * The voice 
is '* authentic " ; the utterance is " large and 
whole " ; if Mr. Watson has a message for our 
generation, we may rest content he will 
deliver it perfectly. Only I am still in some 
doubt about this message, observing that his 
fame at this moment re*ts almost entirely on 
a few graceful elegiacs upon a few dead poet*, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Tennyson.' Mr. Couch 
has generous appreciation for Mr. T. E. 
Brown, who is not so well known as he should 
be. ' To explain why the author of Betsy Lee, 
Tommy Big-Eyes, and The Doctor, is more to 
me than any living poet — why to open a new 
book of his is one of the most exciting literary 
events that can befall me now in my twenty- 
ninth year— would take some time, and the 
explanation might poorly satisfy my audience. 
But to a few hearts, I am sure, this poet 
speaks more directly than any living writer. 
Having carefully iead the opinions of some 
half-dozen reviewers on this new book of his 
I can only wonder. Either they or I must be 
crass beyond hope. And there let me leave 
the question to the public, with the recommen- 
dation that it read two poems in this new 
volume, Mater Dolorosa and Catherine Kinrade. 
If it remains cold to these, then — I shall still 
preserve my own opinion.' 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 

on our table • 

The Shakespearean Reconciliation. By 
Clelia. When William Shakespeare, Esquire, 
gathered together the money he had made 
by writing plays — very good plays, certainly 
— and bought a country house at Stratford 
to end his days as a country gentleman, he 
little thought of the tricks fame would play 
with his life and his plays. There are who 
degrade him to a notn-de-plume : Clelia 
exalts him into a deity. 'Therefore, as he 
foresaw, his Truth of the Beconciliation, 
identified with himself, will be lifted up as 
high as himself, and like himself draw all 
men.' The Reconciliation was threefold : (1) 
The Practical and Ideal in Morality; (2) 
Hellenism and Hebraism; (3) Science and 
Religion. Surely we may admire our great 
poet without adding a new sect to that 
terrible page in W hi taker. (Lusao and Co. 
Is.) 

That Little Owl! By Brownlow Fforde. 
The qualifications of a good railway novel are 
special and peculiar. As the young man of 
the day settles himself in the corner of a 
' smoker ' with his brown cloth cap and 
favourite briar — how happy he if it be well 
filled with the Arcadia mixture! — he must 
have something to divert his attention from 
that squalling child in the opposite corner 
which does not share its nurse ; s fondness for 
smoking carriages. It must be something he 
may buy cheaply at the bookstall, not too en* 
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grossing to distract him from an occasional 
glimpse out of the window, but with a strong 
enough plot to draw his attention back again 
in a minute or two. Thai Little Owl is a good 
railway novel. (A. H. Wheeler's Indian 
Railway Library. Is.) 

Walt Whitman: the Poet of Democracy. An 
Australian admirer of the ' good grey poet ' 
is the author of this rather belated pamphlet, 
and Mr. William Gay, of South Yarra, Mel- 
bourne, gives within the compass of forty-eight 
pages a biography and an interesting critical 
estimate. He regards Whitman as the 
greatest name in American literature — 
(greater even than Emerson, for with equal 
insight he has the larger heart). Whitman's 
'sincere and powerful emotion is over- 
mastering/ It is impossible to read him 
with calmness. His breath fills the drooping 
saila like a mighty wind, and the barque of the 
soul rushes onward thro' the surges, buoyant, 
exultant. (C. E. A. Petherick and Co., 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide. Is.) 

History of the Monument, By Charles Welch 
F.S.A. The librarian to the Corporation has, 
published an interesting account of the Monu- 
ment, with some well-chosen illustrations, a 
bibliography of the Great Fire, and of the 
Monument itself, and also a list of views and 
pictures. It is nothing less than pathetic to 
look at Sir Christopher Wren's plans for re- 
building the City. What would the County 
Council not give for those magnificent piazzas 
and boulevards ? If only there had been 
some one to play Napoleon to Sir Christopher 
Wren's Haussmann 1 (Published under the 
authority of the City Lands Committee of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
ls.Gd.) 

The Romance of a Star. By T. Mullett 
Ellis. This book consists of Reveries of World 
History, from Earth's Nebulous Origin to its 
Final Ruin. There is a well-known story of 
Mr. Toole, that he was so mystified by a 
metaphysical discussion with the present 
Premier that he rushed into the street and 
embraced the nearest embodiment of actuality 
—a policeman. Unfortunately Mr. Ellis's 
readers may not all find a policeman at the 
corner. Otherwise one might read the book 
safely ; only remembering that, as the author 
remarks of some other people,' inexactitude of 
learning is not balanced by a corresponding 
diffidence of expression.' (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. Is.) 

Glues from a Detective's Camera. By Headon 
Hill. This is a collection of detective stories 
which have been widely read as they appeared 
in The Million. The stories are well enough, 
and the appetite for these conundrums was so 
great a short time ago that it may seem bold 
to say that it is no more. For all that, we 
doubt if even the ingenious Mr. Holmes has 
not solved mysteries enough. Some have it 
that Mr. Dick Donovan cracks the hardest 
nuts, but at any rate the nuts have been 
cracked, the shells have been thrown at the 
public, and the public is beginning to ask the 
* grinder who serenely grindest ' for another 
tune. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Is.) 

Plain Advice about Life Insurance. By A. J. 
Wilson. This is the second issue of the 
' Handbooks for Investors' series, and deals 
with a class of investment surrounded by 
mystery in the mind of the ordinary man. 
Whether he will be greatly reassured after 
reading Mr. Wilson's severe strictures upon 
some methods of conducting insurance business 
we may venture to doubt, but that it is a good 
thing to live on in a fool's paradise is not 
an opinion we care to uphold. We can 
therefore recommend the 'plain advice' to 
our readers. (Longmans, Green, and Co. Is.) 

Ornamental Carpentry. Edited by Francis 
Chilton-Young. Those who not only have 
hands but know how to use them will find 



interest in this little book. It contains three 
sections: Wood-carving, by Leo Pansey; 
Decorative Carpentry, by Gleeson White ; and 
Oriental Lattioe Work, by Captain Ozanne, 
who had excellent opportunities for studying 
his part of the subject when stationed in 
Cairo. We are not at all sure that any hand- 
book can quite take the place of actual 
experience with a cabinet maker, but to 
those who already know the elements of the 
craft this book will be useful. (Ward, 
Lock, and Bowden, Limited. Is.) 

Transfer of Land by Registration of Title. 
By T. B. Colquhoun Dill, B.A., Barrister-at 
Law. This is a 'Cobden Club' pamphlet 
showing how the Torrens system of registra- 
tion in force in Australia might be readily 
and advantageously adopted in this country. 
The opposition of the legal profession is 
discussed and explained. A perusal of the 
pamphlet should go far to disarm hostile 
criticism to a measure which in the present 
terrible depression of agriculture is impera- 
tively required if farming land is to retain 
any capital value at all. (Cassell and Co. 6d.) 

The Cobden Club Dinner. This is another 
Cobden Club pamphlet containing a report 
of the speeches at the dinner held on July 1, 
when Lord Playfair occupied the chair. 
(Cassell and Co.) 

Our County. By Byland D. Adkins. This 
is a short account, with portraits by Mr. W. 
B. Shoos mith, of the prominent public men of 
Northamptonshire. It will be of considerable 
local interest, but perhaps it shares the 
defect of such compilations in giving the im- 
pression that the particular district contains 
an unusually large number of the ' great and 
good/ But in a time of criticism and detrac- 
tion that is an error on the side of virtue. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

The Art and Pastime of Cycling. By B. J. 
Mecredy and Gerald Stoney. This handbook, 
now in its third edition, gives a vast quan- 
tity of practical information regarding 
cycling from nearly every standpoint, in- 
cluding touring, racing, the choice and care 
of a machine, and similar matters. (Hiffe 
and Son. 2s. 6d.) 

Cycling and Health. By Dr. Oscar Jennings. 
A revised and enlarged edition of this work, 
which treats the above subject from a medi- 
cal point of view, has been called for. (Iliffe 
and Son. 2s.) 



# % Publishers, when sending boohs for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



TSS USD WOW 

Dear Sib,— I have been waiting for this 
week's Literary World, in order to see 
whether or not your laudatory remarks con- 
cerning Mr. Bliss Carman's poem, ' The Bed 
Wolf/ are intended seriously. As there is no 
further remark on the subject, I am forced to 
believe that it is even so. 

Now first, with regard to the form. If the 
twelve verses quoted are a fair sample of the 
whole twenty-five, there is an inside rhyme 
in the third line of each stanza ; but even so 
Mr. Bliss Carman is economical. He is so 
pleased with the rhyme dwarf-laugh (does he 
regard it as a ' sound' or * sight' rhyme, for 
it is neither ?) that he uses it three times in 
the twelve verses quoted, and therefore, pre- 
sumably, at least six times altogether. 

Let us, however, pass that, for is not the 
author a Canadian P When another poet 
used the phrase ' damnable iteration,' it may 
fairly be doubted whether he ever dreamed 
of such an appalling nightmare as a poem of 



one hundred lines, of which fifty all end in 
the word ' door.' I defy any one possessed of 
the faintest sense of humour to read aloud 
as much of the poem as you quoted without 
it getting hopelessly on his nerves long be- 
fore he has reached the end. 

In the forty-eight lines quoted, besides 
the fact that the word 'door* is used 
twenty-four times, the word 'wolf occurs 
twenty-eight times. Possibly this poem 
belongs to the same school of literature as 
the famous story, ' And another locust came, 
and took away another grain of corn.' — Tours, 
&c, C. E. Johnstons. 



QUERIES. 

[The Editor does not guarantee i m me di et t 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into cons' 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly ?] 

Authors Wanted — 

Of the savins; ' Selfishness is suicide. The sel- 
fish man withers like a lonely barren tree.'— 
Bakaia. 

Of 'From Oxford to Rome, by a Compaaioi 
Traveller, 1 published about 1847.— E. A. L. 
Of these lines : 

(1) ' When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward seeks the grave, the breve lire 

00.' 

(2) ' I in the chilling twilight stand and wait 

At the portcullis, at thy castle grate, 
Yearning to see the magic door of dreams 
Turn on its noiseless hinges, delicate sleep ! ' 
This is quoted by Muriel M. Dowte in * A Girl 
in the &rpatbians.'— Starveling;. 



Title Wanted— 

Of the book of Dickens's in which these lines 
occar : * Thus a strain of gentle music, or the 
rippling of water in a silent place, or the odoor 
of a flower, or eren the mention of a familiar 
word, will sometimes call up sudden dim reraem* 
brances of scenes that never were in this life.'— 



Publishers Wanted — 

(1) Of 'Bums of Empires,' by Volney; (2) Of 
print of picture called 1 The Finding of the Body 
of Harold after the Battle of Hastings.' Alio 
the postage to New Zealand of a copy.— Rakaia. 

Of any oditionof the Paaton Letters.— A. R. B. 



Aristotle.— Wanted, the reference to the 
passage where he approves of Agamemnon's 
acceptance of the mare Oethe in lieu of the per- 
sonal service of unwilling Eohepolus. — Cusros. 

The Tiohbobkb Dole.— Information wanted 
by the author as to how to get a oopv in print 
or MS. of his rhymed account of this legend.— 
Edwin Drew, 50, New Oxford-street, W.C. 



ANSWERS. 
[When answering queries, kindly give the dots 
of query. All answers are to be deemed grer 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, ears sf 
Editor, cannot be forwarded."] 

Publisher Found— 

To B. Baldwin.— * Will Power' by Dr. 
Fothergill.is published by Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 27, Pater noster-row, E.C., price 3s. Cd. 
Copies may be had from Philip, 8on, and Nephew, 
Atlas-buildings, South Castle-street, Lirerpool, 
who have a remainder. — C. Far. 



To G. S. C— The title of the work you want is 
• A Mental Struggle,' by Mrs. Hungerford. The? 
are not cousins, as you suppose.— C. £. Hunt. 

To W. L.— You will find an account of 
Hannibal's winter at Capua (216-215) in Moma- 
sen's History of Rome. 

To Cosmopolitan.— One of the best and most 
substantial French periodicals, dealing also with 
the literaturo of various countries, is * La 
Bibliotheque Universelle,' Lausanne, Switserland. 
Annual subscription, 20 francs for twelve volumei 
about the sise of the ' Bevue dee Dsns Monde*/ 
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CATRIONA.* 



Most of our readers, we may assume , 
are acquainted with the story Mr. 
Stevenson left half told in ' Kidnapped,' 
and will be delighted to hear that the 
narrative has been taken up without 
any break, and carried down to a happy 
ending. In ' Kidnapped ' one saw the 
simple, pragmatical David Balfour 
thrown into adventures for which he 
had little stomach, &nd amongst com- 
panions with whom he had little natural 
sympathy. In Catriona he has to fight 
a fresh host of difficulties. He is 
pitted against lawyers and politicians, 
as well as men of the sword. His 
earlier adventures had taught him 
the ways and thoughts of Highland- 
ers, but left him as innocent as 
ever where women are concerned. In 
Catriona his education is completed. 
He does not prove an apt pupil, nor is 
one of his teachers, Miss Barbara 
Grant, always very intelligible, but he 
does learn his lesson at last,, and the 
epilogue dispels any doubts that might 
be entertained as to the happiness 
likely to now from the marriage of 
the estimable young Whig, who tells 
the tale, and Catriona Drummond, for 
that is the name used by the heroine, 
a Macgregor of the Macgregors, the 
daughter of James More and grand- 
daughter of Bob Boy. 

Mr. Stevenson has prefixed to his 
new volume an excellent summary of 
the contents of the earlier one. To 
enjoy either fully it is now necessary 
to read both, and to study the gradual 
development of David's character. Of 
the actors in 'Kidnapped* some are 
scarcely heard of, or play a very minor 
part in Catriona. Alan Breck is 
of course well to the fore, but his 
eccentricities and the contrast be- 
tween the Highlander and the Low- 
lander are less insisted on now that 
the scene is no longer in the Highlands. 



Co. 



Cbtriona, By B. L. StSTsnson. (CatseU and 



Some of the new characters introduced 
are very important personages. We see 
much of the Lord Advocate, Grant of 
Prestongrange, and his daughters, and 
something of Simon Eraser, the forfeited 
Master of Lovat, who is acting as 
Advocate-Depute in the Appin murder. 
Equally important from David Balfour's 
point of view is the champion of the 
other side, Mr. Charles Stewart the 
Writer. One of David's first acts is to go 
to him, tender his credentials, the 
famous silver button, and commission 
him to find a ship for Alan Breck and 
settle other little matters arising out of 
their late adventures. Stewart natur- 
ally cannot understand such instruc- 
tions coming, as they do, from an 
avowed Whig, and he declines to go 
further when he learns that David's 
next visit will be to the Lord Advocate. 
We cannot forbear quoting the scene 
that follows when David explains that 
his object is to make clear that he can 
testify to facts proving the innocence 
of Alan Breck and James of the Glens, 
so far as the actual murder of Colin 
Boy Campbell is concerned. 

▲ Hlghlan* Writer. 

He was silent for a breathing-space, and 
then, 'My man/ amid he, ' you'll never be 
allowed to give sneh evidence.' 

'We'll have to see about that/ said I; 
' I'm stiff-necked when I like.' 

• Ye muckle ass/ cried Stewart, 'it's James 
they want ; James has got to hang— Alan 
too, if they could catch him— but James 
whatever ! Go near the Advocate with any 
such business, and you'll see ! he'll find a way 
to muzzle ye.* 

' I think better of the Advocate than that/ 
said I. 

• The Advocate be damned ! ' cries he. ' It's 
the Campbells, man. You'll have the whole 
clanjamf ry of them on your back ; and so will 
the Advocate too, poor body! It's extra- 
ordinar ye cannot see where ye stand! If 
there's no fair way to stop your gab, there's 
a foul one gaping. They can put ye in the 
dock, do ye no see that?' he cried, and 
stabbed me with one finger in the leg. 

4 Ay/ said I, 'I was told that same no 
further back than this morning by another 
lawyer/ 

•And who was he?' asked Stewart. 'He 
spoke sense at least.' 

I told I must be excused from naming him, 
for he was a decent stout old Whig, and had 
little mind to be mixed up in such affairs. 

' I think all the world seems to be mixed 
up in it!' cries Stewart. 'But what said 
you? ' 

1 told him what had passed between Ban- 
keillor and myself before the House of Shaws. 

'WeU, and so ye will hang! 'said he. 'Yell 
hang beside James Stewart. There's your 
fortune told/ 

' I hope better of it yet than that/ said I ; 
' but I could never deny there was a risk.' 

' Bisk ! ' says he, and then sat silent again. 
' I ought to thank you for your staunchness 
to my friends, to whom vou show a very good 
spirit/ he says, ' if you nave the strength to 
stand by it. But I warn you that you're 
wading deep. I wouldn't put myself in your 
place (me that's a Stewart born !) for aU the 
Stewarts that ever there were since Noah. 
Bisk ? ay, I take over-many : but to be tried 
in etart before a Campbell jury and a 
Campbell judge, and that in a Campbell 



country and upon a Campbell quarrel— think 
what you like of me, Balfour, if s beyond 
me.' 

' It's a .different way of thinking, I suppose/ 
said I ; * I was brought up to this one by my 
father before me/ 

'Glory to his bones! he has left a decent 
son to his name/ says he. ' Yet I would not 
have you judge me over-sorely. My case is 
dooms hard. See, sir, ye tell me ye're a 
Whig : I wonder what I am. No Whig to be 
sure ; I couldnae be just that. But — laigh in 
your ear, man — I'm maybe no very keen on 
the other side.' 

•Is that a fact?* cried I. 'It's what I 
would think of a man of your intelligence.' 

' Hut! none of your whiUywhas ! ' cries he. 
'There's intelligence upon both sides. But 
for my private part I have no particular 
desire to harm King George; and as for 
King James, God bless him ! he does very 
well for me across the water. I'm a lawyer, 
ye see : fond of my books and my bottle, a 
good plea, a well-drawn deed, a erack in the 
Parliament House with other lawyer bodies, 
and perhaps a turn at the golf on a Saturday 
at e'en. Where do ye come in with your 
Hieland plaids and claymores ? ' 

' Well/ said I, ' it's a fact ye have little of 
the wild Highlandman/ 

' Little ? ' quoth he. ' Nothing, man ! And 
yet I'm Hieland born, and when the clan 
pipes, who but me has to dance ? The clan 
and the name, that goes by all. It's just what 
you said yourself ; my father learned it to me, 
and a bonny trade I have of it. Treason and 
traitors, and the smuggling of them out and 
in ; and the French recruiting, weary fall it ! 
and the smuggling through of the recruits j 
and their pleas — a sorrow of their pleas! 
Here have I been moving one for young Ard- 
shiel, my cousin ; claimed the eitate under 
the marriage contract — a forfeited estate 1 
I told them it was nonsense: muckle they 
cared ! And there was I cocking behind a 
yadvocate that liked the business as little as 
myself, for it was fair ruin to the pair of us — 
a black mark, disaffected, branded on our 
hurdies like folk's names upon their kye ! 
And what can I do ? I'm a Stewart, ye see, 
and must fend for my clan and family. Then 
no later by than yesterday there was one of our 
Stewart lads carried to the Castle. What for ? 
I ken fine : Act of 1736 : recruiting for King 
Lewie. And youll see, he'U whistle me in to "be 
his lawyer, and there'll be another black mark 
on my chara'ter ! I tell you fair : if I but 
kent the heid of a Hebrew word from the 
hurdies of it, be dammed but I would fling 
the whole thing up and turn minister ! ' 

' It's rather a hard position/ said I. 
. 'Dooms hard ! * cries he. ' And that* s what 
makes me think so much of ye — you that's no 
Stewart — to stick your head so deep in 
Stewart business. And for what, I do not 
know : unless it was the sense of duty/ 

' I hope it wiU be that/ said I. 

WeU,' says he, 'it's a grand quality. But 
here is my clerk back ; and, by your leave, 
well pick a bit of dinner, all the three of us/ 

These prophecies prove correct. 
James had to be hung, and David to be 
muzzled. He might be put on his trial 
as an accomplice, got out of the way 
for good, or got out of the way for 
a time. Thanks to Prestongrange, 
this last and most merciful course was 
adopted, though the second was at- 
tempted, and it is never certain that 
Fraser will not have the lad assassin- 
ated. David gets Alan Breck safe on 
board ship, but will not make his own' 
escape, as he has promised Charles 
Stewart to be ready with his evidence, 
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when the trial comes on at Inverary. 
He is seized on the seashore and carried 
off to the Bass Bock. He gets away 
and to Inverary before James of the 
Glens is actually sentenced, though his 
fate is a foregone conclusioa The 
prisoner's advisers think that * Mr. 
Balfour's cause ' properly handledmight 
lead to a peaceful revolution and a con- 
venient redistribution of legal offices; 
but David will not play their game and 
the matter ends in a memorial to the 
king being drawn up setting out the 
facts. A copy of this memorial David 
insists on laying before Prestongrange, 
in view of the protection he has received. 
The Lord Advocate's comments show 
how extremely difficult their position is. 

On Slippery Ground. 

'I will tell you/ he presently resumed, 
'there is no question of James Stewart, 
for or against. James is a dead man ; his 
life is given and taken — bought (if you like 
it better) and sold ; no memorial can help — 
no defalcation of a faithful Mr. David hurt 
him. Blow high, blow low, there will be no 
pardon for James Stewart : and take that for 
xaid ! The question is now of myself : am I 
to stand or fall P and I do not deny to you 
that I am in some danger. But will Mr. 
David Balfour consider why P It is not be- 
cause I have pushed the case unduly against 
James ; for that, I am sure of condonation. 
And it is not because I have sequestered Mr. 
David on a rock, though it will pass under 
that colour ; but because I did not take the 
ready and plain path, to which I was pressed 
repeatedly, and send Mr. David to his grave 
or to the gallows. Hence the scandal — hence 
this damned memorial,' strikiug the paper on 
his leg. ' My tenderness for you has brought 
me in this difficulty. I wish to know if your 
tenderness to your own conscience is too great 
to let you help me out of it ? ' 

As was foreseen, nothing came of 
David's memorial. He now becomes a 
protege of the Lord Advocate's, and deter- 
mines to go to the Bar, cured of all desire 
to walk in any but ' a plain, quiet, private 
path/ for upon a retrospect it appeared 
that he 1 had not done so grandly after 
all; but with the greatest possible 
amount of big speech and preparation 
had accomplished nothing.' James of 
the Glens is hanged. David's mission 
is over, and the ground is quite clear 
for David's love affairs. 

One of the lad's first adventures in 
Edinburgh had been finding Gatriona 
waiting to see her father, then a 

Erisoner, taken to Prestongrange's 
pose. A careless gillie had lost the 
money with which she would have 
bought him snuff. David lends her six- 
pence. The loan is rendered possible 
by a talk in which David had 
declared that, though he had been lately 
in the Highlands, he could not speak 
Gaelic, and was not, as it might seem, 
an eavesdropper, listening to her talk 
with the gillie. With this loan of six- 
pence begins a long and delicate love- 
story. We will not disclose more than 
that when David sails to the Continent 
to study at Leyden, he finds Gatriona 



on the same vessel. She is to be put on 
shore at Helvoetsluys, where she 
expects to meet her father. The captain 
hesitates to let her go alone on to the 
shore boat, and David goes with her. 
The girl has only a shilling or two, and 
they find not only that James More 
h*s not kept his tryst, but that the 
man he calls his agent is infuriated at 
the sound of his name, and will have 
nothing to do with the daughter. We 
may here conveniently observe that 
James More played an ugly part in 
bringing James of the Glens to 
the gallows. He is the villain 
of the story, and best described 
in the words of the Mrs. Ogilvy who 
had charge of Catriona, 1 a long false 
fleeching beggar.' His liberty is the 
secret price of his infamy, and the 
stratagem, by which he was got out of 
prison, is one of the cleverest things in 
the story. To return to our wanderers 
— David finds there is nothing to be 
done but take the girl with him to 
Leyden, and to Leyden they go, making 
their way with some difficulty, for David's 
pocket is picked in Rotterdam, a 
beautiful touch. At Leyden they 
pass as brother and sister, the brother 
entrenching himself against too open 
love behind 'a substantial, instructive 
book ... by the late Dr. Heineccius.' 
There James More finds them the . 
morning after an outburst of love, which 
the ingenious David, by his blundering 
during the next few days, does his best 
to turn into a quarrel impossible to heal. 

The situation is very odd and very 
strained when there comes the news 
that Ebenezer Balfour is dead, and 
David at last in full possession of his 
rights. James More at once sets about 
securing the Laird of Shaws as his son- 
in-law. David solemnly vows that 
Gatriona must of her own free will accept 
or refuse him as her husband. He words 
his proposal so that Gatriona could only 
suppose he had been bullied into making 
it. She refuses him. David jumps 
to the conclusion that she is speaking 
her real mind, and chivalrously vows 
that her real wishes shall be respected. 
So they part, and it requires the inter- 
vention of the great Alan Breck him- 
self, and fresh and very black treachery 
on James More's part, to open the eyes 
of the charming couple of lovers to the 
fact that each is very much in love with 
the other, and to enable them to shake 
off their incubus, who very considerately 
and conveniently dieB without much 
delay. 

We have given but a faint outline of 
the adventures and intrigues that go 
to make up the plot. Mr. Stevenson's 
reputation as a writer of stories of 
adventure is secured. No fighting that 
he describes, and there is fighting in 
Catriona, could be other than spirited. 
Nor could he fail to make splendid 'use 
of such incidents as David's captivity on 



the Bass Bock. That side of his work 
is sure to be excellent, but it is necessary 
to do justice to another side of it — the 
fine studies of character Catriona con- 
tains. Prestongrange is a figure to be 
remembered, the clever lawyer and 
astute politician standing on ground of 
whioh he well knows the treacherous- 
ness, puzzled and baffled by the strange 
lad who turns up to tangle his plans. A 
notable .pair too are Gatriona, the brave, 
open-hearted, absolutely natural girl, a 
type of the Highlander's nature at its 
best, and her father the type of that 
nature degraded, perverted, -and at its 
worst. These are most excellently 
drawn, and there are others we must 
pass. over, drawn with equal skill, 
but amongst them all the place of honout 
belongs to David Balfour. David is 
simply inimitable. He is the Don 
Quixote of the Lowlands, a splendid 
mixture of courage and caution. It is 
a genuine treat to be allowed to hear 
him tell his own story and dwell on the 
strong and weak points of his own 
character, to look through his spec- 
tacles on the many and strange ad- 
ventures that fall to his lot, and be 
admitted in confidence to his delibera- 
tions when the right course for a canny 
Quixote to pursue is more than usually 
hard to discern. Told in the third 
person Catriona would have been a good 
novel. Told as it is, it is a good novel 
and a masterpiece of subtle humour. 



MILES OF SONG* 

Mb. Alfred H. Miles has piped to 
the Minor Poeta They will undoubt- 
edly dance. They have had long to 
wait for their praises ; they have sighed 
for their little laurels, and, doubtless, 
those who have been guilty of unripe 
sonnets have been crowing to themselves 
over and over again : 

What will Ashcroft Noble say 
Jn hit bed at break of day F 

What a pity that Mr. Miles could not 
secure two more singers, for then his 
book would tell of eighty bards. Eighty 1 
Almost enough for an Egyptian plague ! 
But we have begun with levity in place 
of the proper awe. Let us coldly and 
critically regard the future population 
of Parnassus. If eighty minor poets, 
less two, cannot give us pause, then are 
we capable of any sacrilege under the 
sun. 

Any notice of the book before us 
would be incomplete without some re- 
ference to the service performed by Mr. 
Miles for those who lisp in numbers. 
They gain the most from the boundless 
energy and enthusiasm of their editor. 
But all the gratitude should not come 
from one and the same directi on. The 
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many thousands who (luckily) read, but 
do not write, should also be grateful, 
especially the younger generations, for 
in this book Mr. Miles provides them 
with a bird's-eye view of poetry, calling 
their attention to many a musical 
gentleman and lady — versemen and 
versewomen who, not from lack of 
sweetness, have fallen out of the notice 
of to-day. Few and somewhat old- 
fashioned are those who can quote 
from Henry Clarence Kendall, William 
Canton, Louisa S. Guggenberger, and 
C. C. Fraser Tytler-LyddelL It is in 
reviving interest in so much good, but 
forgotten, work that Mr. Miles has con- 
ferred a favour on many patrons of the 
lyre. Robert Bridges and Stevenson need 
no pushing— our more juvenile Apollos 
push themselves very heartily; those 
who most need Mr. Miles are the un- 
deservedly ignored, and to the rescue of 
these a good knight and true has hand- 
somely spurred. It seems to us that, 
among others, Mr. William Canton de- 
serves widespread attention, the more 
bo as these days have been found favour- 
able to verse that is sweetly rural. 
Here follows a poem that proves him an 
observer and an artist : 

The Grow. 

With rakish eye and plenished crop, 
Oblivious of the farmer's gun. 

Upon the naked ash-tree top 
The crow sits basking in the sun. 

An old ungodly rogue, I wot! 

For, perched in black against the blue, 
His feathers, torn with beak and shot, 

Let woful glints of April through. 

The year's new grass, and, golden-ejed. 
The daisies sparkle underneath, 

And chestnut-trees on either side 
Have opened every ruddy sheath. 

Bat doubtful still of frost and snow, 

The ash alone stands stark and bare, 
And on its topmost twig the crow 
Takes the glad morning's sun and air. 
One complete stranger finds enter- 
tainment iu this book. To introduce 
him he has no less a personage than 
Mr. Robert Bridges. Gerard Manley 
Hopkins was born at Stratford, in 
Essex, in 1844, and died in 1889. The 
first four quotations prove that poetry 
resided in him ; the other pieces sub- 
mitted for criticism suffer from clever 
foolishness. It would be pleasant if 
those in authority could spare us a little 
volume of the best that Mr. Hopkins 
left behind him. We must ask for more 
after reading : 

Nothing is so beautiful as spring — 
When weeds, in wheels, shoot long and 

lovely and lush, 
Thrush's eggs look little low heavens, and 
thrush 

Through the echoing timber does so rinse and 
wring 

The ear, it strikes like lightnings to hear him 
sing; 

The glassy pear-tree leaves and blooms, they 
brush 

The descending blue ; that blue is all in a 
rush 

"With richness; the racing lambs too ha7e fair 
their fling. 



The faults are many and obvious, 
but the beauty of the language goes far 
toward being their coin of redemption. 

As we have only room for one more 
quotation, and as it is our determina- 
tion to help in the advancement of 
those who are too-thinly followed, we 
have decided on stealing three verses 
from Mr. Alfred Hayes : 

Conservation. 

Those, who from many a spray forlorn 
Its ruddy jewellery hast torn, 

Beloved thrush ! 
From mountain ash no need to fly. 
At sight of me, to sanctuary 

Of laurel-bush. 

Plunder thy fill ! — my garden yet 
Is sweet with stock and mignonette 

With asters gay, 
And of its plenty well can spare, 
O prince of song, the frugal fare 

It doth purvey. 
. • . • • 

But when I sigh, dear mottled thief, 
For crocus-flower and lilac-leaf 

Delaying long, 
The vanished splendour of the tree 
Will glow again, conserved by thee, 

In glorious song. 

And now to look at the results of all 
the labours that has been expended on 
The Poets and the Poetry of the Century. 
With regard to the short biographical 
and critical introductions to each of the 
poets, we cannot help deploring the in- 
discriminate use of the sugar-basin. 
Everybody is marvellous. If but so 
much as a tiny sprout of blame is 
allowed to show its head, roses of praise 
are planted all round it. Surely this 
cannot be wholly comforting even to 
minor poets who, being partly human 
at least, occasionally write bad verses. 
Some of the critics, in distributing the 
jujubes, have produced short articles of 
peculiar folly. Two men of importance 
are not represented by selections from 
their books. These are Mr. Henley 
and Mr. Watson. Two other poets 
appear indeed, but are thrust into 
the lumber room of an appendix. If 
the Bev. W. J. Dawson, the Rev. H. D. 
Eawnsiey, Mr. Gerard Hopkins, Mr. 
Herbert E. Clarke, and Mrs. Dollie 
Radford, are worthy of separate places 
(and we do not object to their honours), 
now does it come to pass that such a 
cunning craftsman as Mr. Arthur 
Symons, and such an undoubted 
poet as Mr. W. B. Yeats are tossed 
among a crowd? The fact of the 
matter is that space is given to 
some who have not the remotest 
claims to the title of poet. In conse- 
quence, men of a genuine gift suffer. 
There are not a few misprints, and the 
punctuation of some of the poems is 
amazingly unlike that of the originals. 
In one case even the title of a book is 
wrongly given, and one particular sen- 
tence of apology appears too often. 
Very little ingenuity would have sufficed 
to give it a fresh turn each time it was 
required for active service. Now we 



are done with grumbing, and turn 
again to praise. Three great matters 
remain for commendation— (1) The 
bounty of the publishers in giving 
us seven hundred and fourteen pages 
of minor poets for so low a price ; (2) 
Mr. Ashcroft Noble's excellent set of 
critiques ; (3) the editor's promises with 
regard to future volumes. 



THE SECRET COMMONWEALTH • 



Postebtty has hitherto been hardly 
alive enough to the debt it owes to Mr. 
Robert Kirk, minister of Aberfoyie, who, 
in the character of ' a circumspect in- 

?uirer, residing among the Scottish- 
rish in Scotland/ wrote The Secret 
Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns, and 
Fairies, having, * to occasion further in- 
quiry/ collected and compared the de- 
scriptions given by those who have the 
second sight of the nature and actions 
of the subterranean (and for the most 
part) invisible people, called Elves, 
Fauns, and Fairies, or the like. The 
truth is, Mr. Kirk's essay has not been as 
accessible as it might have been and as 
it deserved to be. In 1815 an edition 
was published from a manuscript pre- 
served in the Advocates' Library. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, the editor of 
the present reprint, can find no 
trace of an earlier edition said to have 
been printed in 1691, with the author's 
name and in bis life-time. He argues, 
from a letter of Lord Reay's to Mr. 
Samuel Pepys, that in 1699 the work 
was still in manuscript. Be that as it 
may, the present edition enriched by 
Mr. Lang's notes and preface, will be 
welcome to all lovers of quaint litera- 
ture. 

The Circumspect Inquirer must have 
been a most delightful character. His 
attitude towards the stories he heard is 
neither absolutely credulous nor abso- 
lutely uncritical. He seems to have 
considered evidence which would have 
satisfied him were ordinary events 
concerned, sufficient when things of the 
invisible world were in question. He 
did not forget his calling, but he did 
not absolutely merge the Circumspect 
Inquirer in the Minister. His great 
object was to get hold of facts, espe- 
cially as illustrating general principles. 
We propose to give a fair specimen of 
his observations. 

A Lost Wife. 
Among other Instances of undoubted rerity 
. . . the first shaU be of the Woman taken 
ont of her Child-bed, and having a lingring 
Image of her substituted Bodie in her Koome, 
which resemblance decay'd, dy*d, and was 
bur'd. But the person stollen returning to 
her Husband after two Tears' Space, he being 

•The Secret Commonwealth of Elree, Fauns, and 
Fairies. A Study in Folk-lore ani Psychical Research. 
Text b? Robert Kirk. M.A., Minister of Aberfoyie, 
a.d. 1691. Tbe Comment by Andrew L*nir, M.A.. 
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conrinced by many undeniable Tokens that 
she was bis former Wyfe, admitted her borne, 
and bad diverse Children by ber. Among 
other Reports she gave her Husband this was 
one : That she perceived little what they did 
in the spacious House she lodged in, until she 
anointed one of her Eyes with a certain 
Unction that was by her ; which they perceav- 
ing to have acquainted her with their Actions, 
tbey fain'd her blind of that Eye with a Puff 
of their Breath. She found the Place full of 
Light, without any Fountain or Lamp from 
whence it did spring. This Person lived in 
the Countrey nixt to that of my late Resi- 
dence, and might furnish Matter of Dispute 
amongst Casuists, whither if her Husband had 
been mary'd in the interim of her two Years' 
Absence, he was obliged to divorce from the 
second spouse at the Return of the first. 
There is ane airt, appearingly without Super- 
stition, for recovering of such as are stolen, 
but think it superfluous to insert it. 

That 'superfluous to insert it' is, 
indeed, most tantalising, but it might be 
matched by other passages where Mr. 
Kirk only tells one-half of what one 
would like to know. 

Of the deeper speculations upon 
which Mr. Kirk and his informants 
embarked, perhaps the most interesting 
is what Mr. Lang calls ' that singular 
theory of savage metaphysics, which 
somewhat resembles the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas.' The 'abstruse 
people,' it appears, were from time to 
time seen by those gifted with the 
second sight eating at ' Funeralls [and] 
Banquets/ as Mr. Lang prints the 
passage, though ' Funerall Banquets ' 
seems a possible alternative emendation. 

'The Doubleman.' 

Some men of that exalted sight (whither 
by Art or Nature) have told me they have 
Been at these meittings a Doubleman, or the 
shape of some man in two places ; that is, a 
superterranean and a subterranean inhabitant, 
perfectly resembling one another in all Points, 
whom he, notwithstanding, could easily 
distinguish one from another by some secret 
Tockens and Operations, and so go speak to 
the Man, his Neighbour and Familar, passing 
by the Apparition or Resemblance of him. 
They avouch that every Element and different 
state of being have Animals resembling these 
of another Element; as there be Fishes some- 
times at Sea, resembling Monks of late Order, 
in all their Hoods and Dresses, so as the 
Roman invention of good and bad daemons, 
and guardian Angells particularly assigned, 
is called by them an ignorant mistake, 
sprung only from the originall. They call 
this Reflex-man a Co-walker, every way like 
the Man, as a Twin-brother and Companion, 
haunting him as his shadow, as is oft seen 
and known among men (resembling the 
originall) both before and after the original is 
dead ; and was also often seen of old to enter a 
house, by which the People knew that the 
Person of that liknes was to Yisite them 
within a few days. This Copy, Echo, or living 
Picture, goes att last to his own Herd. It 
accompanied that Person so long and fre- 
quently for Ends best known to itselfe, whither 
to guard him from the secret assaults of some 
of its own Folks, or only as ane sportful Ape 
to counterfeit all his Actions. 

Of the fall significance of this passage 
a clear account is given by Mr. Lang in 
his preface. There he examines the 
relation of the belief, recorded by Mr. 
Kirk, to similar beliefs jn Qtfcer parts 



of the world, and urges on the investiga- 
tors who have organised the Society for 
Psychical Besearch the importance of 
establishing a historical department 
and studying old magic and witchcraft 
side by side with modern hypnotic ex- 
periments. Few books that we have 
come across lately have diverted us 
more than The Secret Commonwealth, 
and the commentary thereon. 



DAHOMEY.* 



With commendable punctuality Messrs. 
Tylston have followed up the Mecca 
and Medina volumes of the memorial 
edition of Sir Bichard Burton's works 
with the two volumes recording his 
mission to the King of Dahomey. In 
view of French projects in that direction 
they appear very opportunely, and are 
in themselves, as a record of an em- 
bassy to a very unconventional poten- 
tate, among the most interesting of Sir 
Kichard's strange and varied experi- 
ences. Though it is just thirty years 
since he was despatched up the country 
to visit King Gelele — and events, even 
in Dahomey, have not been at a standstill 
— the work, in the general scarcity of 
authentic information, still has consider- 
able value. Of course it is marked by 
Sir Richard's well-known idiosyncrasies, 
and he was not exactly an ardent dis- 
ciple of Exeter Hall. Pharisaical 
philanthropy was an abomination to him, 
but no one who knew him even slightly 
could doubt his real manly tenderness. 
Many a sentence or note which, in his 
books, reads harshly and suggests the 
unfeeling cynic, is at bottom his protest 
against maudlin sentiment, nurtured on 
ignorance of 'acts. 

Of course S r Richard's instructions 
from the Foreign Office forbade his 
taking any part in the bloody ceremonies 
prevalent as 'customs' in Dahomey. 
We shall spare our readers the details 
of these butcheries, and at the same 
time preserve the familiar y in Dahomey. 

Human Sacrifice 

in Dahorae is founded upon a purely religious 
basis, which not only strengthens hut per- 
petuates the custom. It is a touching in- 
stance of the king's filial piety, deplorably 
mistaken, hut perfectly sincere. The 
Dahoman sovereign must enter Deadland 
with royal state, accompanied by a ghostly 
court of leopard wives, head wives, birth-day 
wives, Afa wives, eunuchs — especially the 
chief eunuch — singers and drummers . . . 
bards and soldiers. This is the object of what 
we have called the ' Grand Customs,' when the 
victims may amount to a maximum of 500. 
. . . Every year, moreover, exacts that the 
first fruits of war, and that all criminals 
should be sent to swell the king's retinue. 
Hence the ordinary annual customs. 

There are always at least two Evil Nights 
[when the victims are killed J during the 

* A Mission to Oelele, King of Dahome. By Captain 
Sir Biohard F. Barton. * Memorial Bdltion.* Edited 
by Lady Barton, In Two Vols. (T/lston sad 
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annual customs, and there may be more. 
Commander Forbes owns that King Gezo 
[1818—1858] had reduced the number of his 
victims to thirty-six. The present king [1868] 
has reduced them to thirty-nine or forty. 
But this must be doubled, to include the 
female victims killed by the Amazons [female 
soldiers — a formidable body of troop* in 
Dahomey] in the palace, and not permitted to 
be seen by man. 

But these * customs ' — grand and 
annual — are very far from exhausting 
the death-roll, and Sir Bichard put the 
average at 500 in * annual/ and 1,000 
in ' grand ' years. He saw only a pro- 
bability of increase in these numbers if 
the export of slaves were stopped, and 
was probably right in his opinion. That 
the French hinterland will be soon 
purged of such butcheries is more than 
we can hope, but the broadening of the 
coaststrip under civilised rule, until the 
far-off day when civilised man ehail 
shake hands across the continent, is a 
cause for thankfulness. Happily not 
all Africa is so bloodstained as the 
West Coast ; but, as compared with the 
sacrifice of life due to Arab slave raids, 
there can be little question that reli- 
gions ' customs' are over a large area a 
yet more terrible scourge. 



DE. ADOLPH SAPHIB. # 

The Bev. Gavin Carlyle, nephew of the 
famous * Thomas,' has written an inte- 
resting memoir of his brother minister, 
Dr. Adolph Saphir, who had a great 
reputation among the Presbyterians of 
London and the suburbs for more than 
a score of years. Adolph was of Jewish 
birth, having for his birthplace Buda 
Pesth nearly sixty-two years ago. He 
died in London, in April, 1891, at the age 
of sixty. His excellent wife, after a mar- 
riage of thirty-seven years' duration, 
passed away just four days previously. 

Adolph Saphir's grandfather 'was 
learned in the Jewish law, and had 
much influence among his co-religion- 
ists.' One of his uncles — Moritz Gottlieb 
Saphir — was recognised as one of the 
great literary men of the period, and long 
biographies appear of him in most Ger- 
man biographical dictionaries. A sketch 
ofhim is appended to this memoir. Israel 
Saphir, the eldest of three brothers, was 
the father of Adolph, and ' was a mer- 
chant — a man of good education, of a 
studious nature, well up in Hebrew and 
in Hebrew law, and accomplished in 
many departments of knowledge and 
science.' He was well known among 
all the Jews of Hungary, and 'pro- 
jected and carried out an educational 
institute in Pesth, with a staff of eight 
professors, in which the children of the 
better classes were educated.' It is 
evident that he was an earnest and God- 
fearing Jew, and brought up his family 
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in the principles and ordinances of the 
Jewish faith. 

The writer of the memoir gives a 
brief but valuable account of the cir- 
cumstances connected with an earnest 
spiritual thoughtfulness which sprang 
up in the hearts of certain Scotchmen, 
belonging to the National Scotch Church, 
as far back as the year 1637. The father 
of a movement which resulted in Mis- 
sions to the Jews was Mr. R. Wodrow, 
a layman, of Glasgow. Dr. Gandlish 
suggested at the General Assembly of 
1838 that a deputation or commission 
of inquiry should be appointed to 
gather correct information in Palestine, 
and other countries with Jewish 
populations, and to select ultimately 
the beat fields of labour. A deputation 
was appointed, and sailed from Dover 
on the morning of April 6, 1839, ' com- 
posed of four remarkable men — two of 
them of age and experience' — Dr. 
Keith, who wrote a well-known book 
on fulfilled prophecy ; Dr. Black, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in Aberdeen ; the 
Rev. Robert Murray M'Cheyne, and 
the Rev. Andrew Bonar. A published 
'Narrative* of that inquiry excited 
considerable interest at the time, 
and is still valuable from some points 
of view. Although Hungary included 
a large Jewish population, it was 
not intended that the commission 
should visit that country; but owing 
to an accident which occurred to Dr. 
Black — who fell while sleeping on the 
back of his camel — the Doctor and his 
companion Keith were induced to take 
the homeward route by the Danube. 
• They reached Pesth as mere passing 
travellers, but resolved to make some 
inquiry as to the number and state of 
the Jews in that city. 1 

Some years before that time, the wife 
of the Archduke Joseph, uncle to the 
Emperor, and Viceroy of Hungary — by 
birth a Princess of the Protestant house 
of Wurtemburg — was then residing at 
her husband's palace. This estimable 
Princess, Maria Dorothea, had become 
years before this time a very convinced, 
earnest, and devout Christian. She had 
been hoping and praying for years that 
some one would come to Pesth who would 
bring the Gospel of Christ to the peopk 
around her. She felt this more deeply 
and vividly during about a fortnight 
before Dr. Keith, suffering from a 
serious and seemingly mortal illness, 
arrived at an hotel in the city. The 
Archduchess went and ministered to 
him at his bedside, 'and watched 
tenderly over him.' The information 
which he now wanted concerning the 
Jews was soon forthcoming, and all the 
help she could give was promised to 
him. Having arrived in Scotland he 
told his tale, and, though many diffi- 
culties hindered, the Mission of the 
Church of Scotland was resolved upon, 
mi begun after tfce lapse of a year. 



The first missionary to the Jews in Pesth 
was Dr. Duncan — known afterwards 
as Rabbi Duncan — with whose genius 
many of our readers became acquainted 
through a very interesting little book 
brought out by Professor William 
Knight, now of St. Andrews. He was 
accompanied by two other gentlemen in 
the summer of 1841. Duncan's work 
and character exerted a marked influ- 
ence upon Jews and Gentiles, Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics, although 
his stay in Hungary was brief, as he 
was compelled to leave in the following 
year on account of failure of health. 

When Dr. Keith lay ill at Pesth, old 
Mr. Israel Saphir was made known to 
him as one who could supply abun- 
dant information about the Jews, and 
as a man in whom his co-religionists 
had entire confidence. Both the 
father and his youngest boy Adolph, 
then eleven or twelve years of age, 
appeared regularly at Dr. Duncan's 
services. In after years Adolph made 
this statement : ' Through the instru- 
mentality of Scotch missionaries my 
father saw the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus, and was received into the Chris- 
tian Church in 1843, at the age of sixty- 
three years. I, at that time a lad in my 
twelfth year, was tho first of our family 
to accept the Gospel.' This boy gave 
evidence of a sincere religious charac- 
ter, and of possessing a vivid intellect 
which often suggested genius. The 
entire family soon followed his example 
and were baptized. 

Adolph spent a year in Edinburgh, 
in 1843-44, and then from 1844 to 1848 
attended the Gymnasium, in Berlin, 
from the age of thirteen to seventeen, 
for the completion of his school training. 
After this time he enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a University course at 
Glasgow, and of a theological course 
at Edinburgh. Although he hoped to 
be permanently occupied in a ministry 
on behalf of the Jews, and for a short 
period was so employed, he eventually 
settled down in pastorates at South 
Shields, Greenwich, and London; he 
lived a very useful life, winning the 
affection and inspiring the confidence 
of a considerable number of Christian 
people. 

We have left ourselves small space 
for quotation from the volume. Mr. 
Gavin Carlyle thus writes concerning 

Saphir aa a Preacher. 

He had at first some difficulty as to the best 
methods to be employed, and began, we be- 
lieve, by writing out and by reading his ser- 
mons. He found, however, that there was too 
much restraint in this, and soon adopted the 
method he always used afterwards, of thinking 
out his subjects with care, writing out por- 
tions, and then speaking freely, without even 
notes in the pulpit. But that there was care- 
ful preparation, and not merely extempore 
speaking, was evident from the closely- con- 
nected and compact thought of each sermon. 
He had a wonderful power of compressing in 
Pbort apace a large an4 comprehensive view 



of his subject, and doing so with an intense 
fervency, and a thrilling tone of a deep, spirit- 
stirring voice, which had a kind of magnetic 
power, never to be forgotten by those who 
came under its influence. He considered that 
the great object of preaching ought to be the 
interpreting of Scripture, the unfolding of it 
in its relation to other parts, and its applica- 
tion to practical life. Few preachers of our 
own, or almost any other age, have had aa 
great a knowledge of Scripture. 

Saphir was not in sympathy with the 
tendencies of the present time con- 
cerning the criticism of either the Old 
or the New Testament. In this, as in 
most other respects, the good preacher 
and his biographer were no doubt 
agreed. After quoting from a letter in 
which Dr. Saphir refers to * Lux Mundi,' 
Mr. Carlyle makes the following obser- 
vations : 

Modern Biblical Criticism. 

Saphir, it may be seen in this and other of 
his letters, rejected as unfounded the modern 
revolutionary criticism of the Old Testament 
of Graf, Kuenen, Wellbausen, and others, 
modified, but still adopted in its main out- 
lines, by Driver, and emphatically by Cheyne. 
He considered that its true basis was to be 
found, as avowed by Kuenen, the ablest of the 
critics, in the denial or ignoring of the super- 
natural — the attempt to account for the 
history apart from God. He believed that it 
would speedily pass away, as the similar 
attempts of Friedrich Baur with the books of 
the New Testament, but that in the mean- 
time it was doing immense mischief in the 
Churches, in the unsettling of faith, and that 
it was logically subsersive of Christianity, 
lfe was much grieved in spirit and troubled 
iu regard to this question, in hU later years. 
In his entire rejection of it in its main features, 
he was supported by all converted Jews of 
learning, we believe, and by almost all the 
learned Rabbis, to whom Hebrew is familiar 
from childhood as a native tongue.' 

It is interesting to note Saphir'* 
feeling as expressed 

Concerning Thomas Carlyle. 

Writing to his intimate student friend, 
Donald Macleod (now editor of Good Words), 
in 1850, he says : ' Besides English modern 
literature, I read now Carlvle's Life of Sterling. 
Donald, I tell you Carlyle without Christ is as 
great a sham as the whmers, and perhaps 
greater. I admire Carlyle, but I cried to-day 
to see that so honest a soul cannot understand 
the truest — the holiest One — that ever lived — 
Jesus Christ. My demi-gods are tumbling 
down — Schiller, Goethe, Philosophers, — this 
Carlyle, too. To whom shall we go P Thott 
alone hast the word of eternal life ! Onward, 
then ;— God is better than all the pretty and 
gorgeous idols.' 

Speaking of Carlyle in later life he says 
' What a curious man Carlyle was, according 
to Froude's statements. One cannot help 
liking him in spite of all his oddities and 
faults, and his sad want of Christian faith. 
His estimate of art is refreshing in this age of 
altogether morbid artisticness. 1 was very 
pleased to notice he liked Tieck's novels.' 

The volume contains a striking and 
impressive portrait of Dr. Saphir, and in- 
cludes three sermons and numerous and 
suggestive passages from his pen. Mr. 
Carlyle has taken much pains with his 
work, and deserves the thanks of the 
admirers and friends of the excellent 
mem to whose life it is a tribute. 
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THE BIRDS OP LONDON • 



From the editor of The Naturalist's Journal 
we should expect a good book on birds, and 
in the little volume before us we find the 
fullest satisfaction for our hope. Mr. H. 
K. Swann acknowledges that he has been 
helped by various gentlemen and volumes ; 
but, in the main, it is obvious that he has 
risen earlj and walked far to take down his 
'copy ' from the very lips of Nature. He 
has made a most sweet use of the prime of 
the morning, as the following excerpt from 
the preface shows. He is talking about 
the feathered treasures of Epping Forest : 

In this, one of the few surviving remnants 
of our old-time British forests, several shy 
and uncommon birds are yet to be found : the 
wary and handsome jay always abounds; the 
magpie, aleo, although much less common, is 
still to be found breeding in the forest ; while 
the somewhat local stock-dore breeds quite 
commonly in the hollows or crowns of the 
pollard trees. Of raptorial birds, the kestrel, 
sparrow-hawk, and several species of owls, 
frequent the forest, while the merlin and 
hobby are both of occasional occurrence. Now 
and then you catch a glimpse of the brightly- 
plumaged green woodpecker as it flits through 
the woodlands, or you observe the neat cir- 
cular aperture of its nest high up in the main 
limb of a tree. The great and leaser spotted 
woodpeckers also inhabit the forest, although 
both are rare. The handsome redstart is 
common in the spring, breeding in holes in 
the old pollard trees ; and there are also hosts 
of other small birds. 

Few pleasures have so great an attraction 
for me as an early morning's ramble through 
some unfrequented part of this great wood- 
land, when 'madding crowds' are far away 
and the woods echo only with Nature's 
laughter — the song of birds — or the wind 
comes sighing gently, sadly through the trees 
at the silent hour of noon, when the birds 
have ceased their song and the drowsy insects 
hum in the stillness from flower to flower 
above your head as you lie far from noise and 
care in the dreamy solitude of the woodlands. 
I have loved to visit our forest at all ages and 
seasons, be she young in the budding spring- 
time or old and hoary on some cheerless day 
of winter, for here are always life and wealth 
in the wondrous workings of old Nature. 

Mr. Swann has been at great pains to 
record the appearances, numbers, habita 
tions, and customs of the birds of Lon 
don — that is, 'a radius of some twelve 
miles of London.' It may surprise the 
drowsy merchant to learn that in this 
radius no less than two hundred and twenty- 
one different birds are mentioned as having 
put in an appearance at some time or 
other. If we deduct those whose visitations 
are accidental, and take from the number 

• The Birds of London. By H. K* Swann. (Swan 
6onnentohein and Co. Si,) 



given above those that the increase of 
brick and mortar have driven farther 
afield, the Londoner is still left with a 
goodly supply of various beaks and tails. 
Mr. Swann, in his endeavour to produce a 
book for the pocket, has been sparing of 
words. We can best illustrate his method 
by quoting what he says about the nightin- 
gale: 

13. Daulias luscinia (Linn.) Niortinoals. 

[End o/ April — September."] This well- 
known bird and matchless songster is a fairly 
common visitor to the following localities: 
Epping and Hainhault Forests. Hadley Wood, 
High gate Woods, Wembley Park, the lanes 
and copses around Harrow, Wimbledon 
Common, Richmond Park, Epsom Common, 
Esher, Oxshott, Hayes Common (Kent), and 
more rarely to llford, Clapham, Beddington, 
and Carshalton. It is, however, rather re- 
tiring in its habits, and chiefly frequents 
woodlands, Ac. 

The Birds of London is a capital book, 
and we earnestly recommend it to those 
wise men and women whose earliest break- 
fast is the fresh air of the meadows. 



TABLE TALK. 



Mb. Norman Galb contributes a touch- 
ing ode on ' A Gipsy Funeral * to this 
week's Christian World. The tenor of the 
poem may be gathered from these verses : 
It was a woodland Warwick lane 
Where blackthorn housed the finch's 
stare ; 

There came a gipsy group that bore 
An infant to the grave. 

Before them all the father strode, 
The little case beneath his arm ; 
Fast down his sun-tann'd cheeks there 
rolled 

The teardrops salt and warm. 

His neck a scarlet kerchief bound, 
His chieftain's head was duly bare ; 

His heart was in the box of deal 
With baby Hps and hair. 

The mother went with tearless eyes. 
One hand upon the coffin-lid ; 

The other clutched the breast that poured 
Sweet help when baby bid. 



Death pushes to the bed of kings, 
And stands betwixt the couch and lamp. 

He stays the maid of honour's heart, 
He shakes the gipsies' camp ! 

' The Soul of the Bishop,' John Strange 
Winter's new novel, which is to be published 
on the 21st inst., will reveal the author in 
a new light. It is one of the disadvantages 
of beginning to write young that the stan- 
dard of a novelist's first success is set up as 
the ne plus ultra of a writer's depth and 
powers. But in this case the novelist, who 
lived in York for thirty years, considers 
herself better acquainted with the close 
than with the barrack-yard ; and her new 
story, dealing with the distress of soul 
caused by the religious inquiry and doubt 
of a country girl who married a very fine 
clergyman, is a thoroughly serious piece of 
work. 

An Edinburgh gentleman announces the 
discovery of an important manuscript, 
one of the long-missing, much-desiderated 



originals of the famous 1 Yestiarium 
Scoticum.' To the large numbers interested 
in Scottish history, especially to those who 
have given attention to the question of 
the authenticity of the ' Yestiarium,' the 
importance of the discovery will be at once 
apparent. The ' Yestiarium ' was published 
in 1843 by John Lobieski Stuart, an alleged 
grandson of Prince Charles Edward; but 
its authenticity was supposed to he com- 
pletely annihilated by Professor Skene's 
article in The Quarterly Review for July, 
1847. The present discovery is expected to 
afford a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty, and Mr. Andrew Boss, in whose 
hands the MS. is, promises to make the 
results of his examination public at an 
early date. 

We are glad to hear that the Irish 
Literary Society of London is going to join 
hands with the National Literary Society, 
Dublin, to form a federation of Irish 
societies, and to hold a convention in Lon- 
don early next year to devise the best 
means of encouraging Irish literature, art, 
and music. The first volume of the Library 
of Ireland will appear on September 15. 
Another step has been to arrange for an 
Irish section of the National Home Bead- 
ing Union, the management of which has 
been entrusted to a literary sub-committee, 
including Mrs. Sophie Bryant, Miss Eleanor 
Hull, Rev. Stopford Brooke, Messrs. R 
Barry O'Brien, W. B. Yeats, and T. W. 
Rolleston. Mr. Michael MacDonagh is the 
secretary. 

Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, M.A., is 
preparing a volume of Irish songs, original 
and selected, with musical accompaniments 
and an introduction, for the Irish Library. 
Mr. Graves*s volume will be one of the 
earliest in the series. 



With regard to the Library itself, it has 
been decided, as hundreds of the people for 
whom it is intended are wholly beyond the 
range of booksellers, that quasi-booksellers 
shall be appointed in remote districts. 
Accordingly a large number of special 
canvassers will travel through the country 
districts of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
thus bring the books to the homes of Irish 
people whom otherwise they would never 
reach. 

Father Joseph Obrwalder's account of 
his * Ten Years' Captivity in the Mahdi's 
Camp,* edited by Major F. It. Wingate, BX, 
will be published very shortly in a cheaper 
and abridged edition by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Go. Since the book was 
published last autumn it has gone through 
nine editions, and we anticipate a still 
greater run for this interesting work in 
its cheaper form. An account of an inter- 
view with Father Ohrwalder appears in the 
current number of Blackwood a Magatine, 
giving the Father's views on the future of 
the Soudan. 

A collection of fifteen stories by the 
eminent Hungarian author, Coloman 
Mikszath, with an introduction by Clifton 
Bingham, and embellished with numerous 
chromolithographic illustrations, will be 
issued in a few days by Messrs. Dean and 
Son under the title of 4 The Good People 
of Pawlocz.* What Bret Harte has done 
for California, Thomas Hardy for rustic 
Dorsetshire, Coloman Mikszath has done 
for his native country. 
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Two volumes on 'The Discovery of 
Australia * we have to announce for early 
publication— the first by Mr. George 
Collingridge, honorary secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, 
to be issued by Mr. Quaritch ; the second 
by Mr. Albert P. Calvert, F.R.G.S., in the 
press of Messrs. S. Philip and Son. Mr. 
Calvert's record of the early voyages will 
be illustrated by twenty-eight maps, 
showing the progress of geographical 
knowledge regarding Australia, besides an 
appendix containing ten original letters 
written by Captain Cook, with diagrams of 
relics collected by him and Sir Joseph 
Banks during the voyage of H.M.S. 
Endeavour. Mr. CoUingridge's volume 
will be a critical, documentary, and his- 
torical investigation concerning the priority 
of discovery in Australasia by Europeans 
before the arrival of Cook in the Endeavour 
in 1770. 



Lord Randolph Churchill's account of 
his travels in South Africa, which first saw 
the light in the pages of an illustrated 
daily paper, are about to be published in a 
popular volume form by Messrs. Sampson 
Low. ' Men, Mines, and Animals in South 
Africa,' will be fully illustrated. The 
Tolnme should be studied by all those who 
intend settling in Mashonaland ; of which 
country Lord Randolph's is the latest 
description from personal investigation. 



In a recent interview Mr. E. T. Cook, of 
The Westminster Gazette, disposed of the 
old saying that University men make bad 
journalists, by showing that as a matter of 
fact the chief posts in London journalism 
went to them in a proportion of about half. 
Mr. Cook's sound advice to young journal- 
ists is that before they apply for work they 
should have some speciality, and qualify 
themselves to do some particular kmd of 
work. He despairs of the dozens of appli- 
cants who reply, when he asks what they 
can do, ' Don t care at all — anything you 
Hke.' 



Byron neither breakfasted nor dined ; his 
sole meal consisted of Cheshire cheese in 
an advanced state of decomposition, with 
pickled cucumber and red cabbage. He 
drank cider or Bass. It is but fair to add 
that this information comes by way of 
Paris. See the current number of Le 
Journal de la Sante. 



Every one will be glad to learn that the 
last offices of affection were carefully paid 
to the late Mr. John Addington Symonds. 
One who had such a keen love for the 
beauties of nature could hardly have been 
laid to rest under more fitting circumstances 
than are described in a letter from one of 
his friends, from which Mr. Roden Noel 
quotes in The Gentleman* a Magazine: 

Angelo and I helped to put him in his coffin, 
and drove with him across Rome in the night 
at 3.30. It was quite dark, but a* we came 
near the Protestant Cemetery the dawn began 
to glimmer above the buildings of the Pala- 
tine and through the arches of the Colosseum ; 
a rare bird woke and twittered in the cypress 
trees ; long wreaths of white mist wavered 
dose to the ground. . . He lies one pace 
away frow Trelawney, and within reach of a 
kiss from Shelley's cor cor di urn, a most lovely 
spot in that most lovely cemetery. The birds 
saog incessantly all through the funeral. 



Cheap editions are now announced by 
Mr. Heinemann of 'The Tower of Taddeo,* 
by Ouida, with eight new illustrations by 
Holland Tringham, and 'Kitty's Father,' 
by Frank Barrett. 



The Midland Educational Company, 
Limited, Birmingham, encouraged by the 
success of 'Historic Warwichshire,' will, 
on the completion of the last part of the 
work, issue ' Historic Worcestershire ' in 
parts. The editor is Mr. W. Salt, Brassing- 
ton,F.S.A. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has decided to raise 
the price of The Mermaid Series from half- 
a-crown to three-and-six. The sales, on and 
after January 1, 1894, will be at the in- 
creased price. 

'The Voices of Stars ' is the title of a 
new volume of astronomical chapters by 
James E. Walker, M.A., announced for 
early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 



The new volume of the Book-Lovers' 
Library will be a collection of modern verse 
about books and bookish subjects, ent tied 
' Book-Song,' collected and edited by Glee- 
son White. An anthology of older verse 
on the same subject is to follow later on. 



Scotland, which was until quite recently 
held to be an unmusical country, is about 
to have a musical journal of its own. There 
have already been two ventures of the kind 
■—The Scottish Musical Times and The St. 
Cecilia Magazine, but both were short- 
lived. The Scottish Musical Monthly will 
be published in Glasgow, and the first 
number will appear in the autumn. While 
dealing with music generally, it will par- 
ticularly concern itself with the music of 
the Churches. The editor, pro tem., is Mr. 
G. H. Ely, BA. 

Tn a little pamphlet called ' Some of Our 
East Coast Towns,' Mr. J. E. Ritchie 
(Christopher Crayon) writes pleasantly of 
Norwich, Ipswich, Hadleigh. and other 
holiday resorts of East Anglia. The 
London publishers are Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. 



Mr. Francis Moore has issued a col- 
lection of recitations, based on practical 
experience. It is called ' Original 
Humorous Pieces in Prose and Verse.' 
Mr. Moore allows so many puns to the 
page that he sometimes forgets to add the 
humour. 



The latest addition to the 'Rulers of 
India ' series is ' The Marquis of Wellesley, 
K.G.,' a work to which Mr. Hutton, of St. 
John's College, Oxford, devoted himself 
when freed from his proctorial duties. The 
final life of Wellesley has still to be written, 
but as Mr. Hutton has drawn on the 
Record Department of the India Office for 
much new material, this biography should 
be useful. 

Messrs. Hutchinson will publish imme- 
diately a new novel by Fitzgerald Molloy, 
author of 'His Wife's Soul,' entitled *An 
Excellent Knave.' 



A third edition appears this week of Mr. 
Zangwill's first novel, 'The Premier and 
the Painter/ It was of this very able but 
somewhat over-subtle book that Mr. Zang- 



will recently wrote as * His first novel ' in 
The Idler. Written more or less in colla- 
boration with Mr. Louis Cohen, it was pub- 
lished in 1888, and a second edition in 1889, 
under the signature of ' J. Freeman Bell.' 



From Boston, U.S.A., there comes to us 
a republication of the oration which Charles 
Sumner delivered before the authorities 
of his city on July 4, 1845. It is called 
* The True Grandeur of Nations.' It will 
be welcome to members of The Peace 
Society. 

We have received the first volume of M. 
Thiers's 'History of the Consulate, and 
the Empire of France under Napoleon,' 
which we mentioned last week. It is a 
handsome book, with a steel plate of the 
author as frontispiece. There are to be 
thirty-six plates altogether before the work 
reaches its conclusion with the twelth 
volume. The translation has been done 
with the author's approval by Messrs. D. 
F. Campbell and John Stebbing. 



Instead of the classical periods of Greece 
and Rome receding from us year by year, 
rather they grow nearer and more familiar. 
We need despair of finding nothing. 
Indeed we have not yet really had a chance 
of systematically searching some of the 
sites. Salamis is revealing much of the 
greatest interest, chiefly of the Myoenean 
epoch. Seven tombs of the seventh cen- 
tury B.C., were opened ten days ago, and the 
articles discovered, including two well 
preserved skulls, have been placed in the 
museum at Athens. 



Last week a monument to the memory 
of Mozart was erected in Vienna, — the town 
which allowed him to go to a pauper's grave. 
But what country can throw the first stone 
of criticism P An autograph of Robert 
Burns is valuable enough in Edinburgh to 
make forgeries of his handwriting a lucra- 
tive business, as the notorious case last 
winter showed. And an armchair used by 
Dr. Johnson was sold five or six days ago 
for £53 78. It was his favourite chair 
during his visits to his favourite resort 
on the banks of the Ystrad. But how hard 
for the Doctor's pen to earn the price he 
was giving to the chair he sat in ! 

Two more volumes from the pen of Mr. 
Barry Pain may shortly be expected — a 
collection of short stories to be published 
by Messrs. Henry and Co., and a school 
story, ' Cyril and Gramme,' to be published 
by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 

A large sale is assured to Captain 
Lugard's book on East Africa, which 
Messrs. Blackwood will publish before the 
end of the month. So many questions 
have been awakened by Sir Gerald Portal's 
recent awards, especially bis large additions 
to the Catholic territory, that Captain 
Lugard must expect a critical reading, 
however kindly it be. 

How mauy of us still sing ' Paddle your 
Own Canoe'? The author, Mrs. Sarah 
Bolton, passed away a day or two ago in 
Indiana, where her husband was the pro- 
prietor of The Indianapolis Sentinel, at the 
age of eighty. Though it was when she 
was young that the song was written, it is 
not likely to be forgotten for many a year 
to come. t 
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In the second volume of Messrs. Bell's 
edition of the life of Pepys there are to be 
three specially-etched portrait illustrations. 
The Earl of Sandwich and Mr. Hewer are 
from drawings in the Pepys collections; 
while Mrs. Pepys is to be taken from a 
stoneware bust in the British Museum, by 
John Dwight. 

When we are so soon to meet M. Zola 
himself, and hear his views on the modern 
system of journalism, it is interesting to 
hear that a detailed biography of him is 
soon to appear. The author is Mr. E. H. 
Sherard. 

The same firm will publish shortly a 
second series of 1 The Diplomatic Reminis- 
cences of Lord Augustus Loftus/ These 
two volumes will deal with the years 1862- 
1873, that is to say, with the author *s resi- 
dence in Munich, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg. 

Mr. H. D. Traill is making a great repu- 
tation for activity. Somehow or other, he 
seems to have found time in the midst of 
his journalistic labours to be the general 
editor of ' Social England,' which is to be 
an account of the progress of the people in 
all branches of art, commerce, and social 
life. It will be published in several volumes 
by Messrs. Oassell and Co. 



Last week we announced that ' The Clar- 
endon Press* would publish a new volume of 
the late Professor Freeman's History of 
Sicily. We hear that this is not to stand 
alone. Messrs. Macmiilan will issue two 
volumes of his Oxford lectures, dealing 
with Western Europe in the fifth and 
eighth centuries. A further collection of 
historical and geographical papers will be 
two volumes, called ' ptudies of Travel in 
Greece and Italy/ with a portrait and a 
preface by his daughter. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons will be the publishers. 



From Oxford we hear that the Rev. J. O. 
Johnston, the vicar of All Saints' — a church 
which, though it stands in the High-street, 
is very rarely visited by 'Varsity men — who 
has been long at work with the Warden of 
Keble at Canon Liddon's 'Life of Dr. 
Pusey,' has now nearly finished his labours. 
There are to be four volumes with portraits 
and illustrations. The first two volumes 
will be ready early in October. 



The Spectator recently suggested that 
Mr. Stevenson should be made king of 
Samoa, as the shortest cut to a solution of 
the complexities of island politics. That 
he takes Samoan politics very seriously we 
all know, and he returns to the charge in a 
series of articles which began last Monday 
in the Pall Mall Gazette. Without attempt- 
ing to thread the mazes of intrigue, he puts 
before us powerfully and clearly the 
results of misgovernment. It is a gruesome 
picture ; and certainly one-man rule could 
not be worse than the present three- 
cornered misrule. 



Pastor Sang, one of Bjornstjerne Bjorn- 
sen'8 plays, has been translated by Mr. 
William Wilson. It will be published 
during the autumn by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 



Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.B.A., accompanied 
Thackeray on his visit to America, mi 



regret has been expressed that no record of 
the novelist's life during the greater part of 
1852 has been published. Mr. Crowe sup- 
plies the deficiency in a handsome quarto. 
The book has very numerous illustrations, 
and is to be published by Messrs. Cassell 
and Co. 

The late Dr. T. C. Finlayson, of Man- 
chester, whose ' Essays and Lyrical Trans- 
lations ' are being published, was a man of 
curiously retiring character. Only his own 
friends ever really knew how much he 
might have done if he had been able to 
overcome his constant diffidence. A bio- 
graphical sketch is to be prefixed by Pro- 
fessor Wilkins, of the Owens College, who 
was for many years an intimate friend and 
adviser. 

The editor of Chums intends to start a 
'Distinguished Members' Association' 
amongst his readers. It is intended to en- 
courage personal bravery, athletics, and 
other good qualities. We wish it every 
success. 

When Miss Hamilton's first series of 
' Women Writers ' appeared, she promised 
to follow it up with a second. The first 
was so well written and successful that 
failure to keep this promise would have 
been a disappointment to many. The 
second series, we are glad to say, will be 
published by Messrs. Ward, Lock, and 
Bowden this month. 



We have received Mr. Grant Allen's new 
novel, ' The Scallywag.' It is published by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus in three 
volumes. 

How ready our leader-writers were to 
laugh when one of the evening papers in 
Paris spoke of 4 the Pamir Coast-line ' ! Tet 
probably most of them took a casual glance 
at the map, just to make sure that it was a 
very big mistake. The fact is, there has 
been room for a good up-to-date explana- 
tion of the whole question of our Asian 
relations with Russia. To supply this want 
Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. pub- 
lish a translation by Mr. A. B. Brabant of 
Josef Popowski's book on the ivhole sub- 
ject. Mr. Black, who was till recently in 
charge of the geographical work of the 
India Office, has edited the volume. 



There are probably many more people 
who will be interested to hear that Beck- 
ford's 'Yathek' has been reprinted in 
France, and in the original French, than an 
admirer of this entrancing tale is apt to 
imagine. The admirers of Beckford are a 
quiet folk. Now-a-days evejy novelist of 
reputation produces — if he be a lazy man— 
a volume a year. If he be not lazy, — At any 
rate, a man is accused of affectation who 

Suts the writer of one short tale in the first 
ight of our novelists. The admirer of 
Beckford" has one crushing reply — read 
'Yathek.' 

It is often interesting to contrast the 
comments of different critics, and espe- 
cially if they belong to different countries, 
on the same book. There are several 
writers of Scotch verse — notably Hugh 
Haliburton, who contributes frequently to 
The Scotsman — who have considerable repu- 
tation in the North, but are but little known 
in England. One of these, Mr. A. S. 
Jlobertson, recently published ' Jockie/ a 



collection of songs and ballads, and the 
Scotch Press patriotically proclaimed that 
it was 'poetry of the true ring/ with 
'humour and strength/ 'the genuine lilt/ 
and so on. The American Press says the 
poems 'produce no exhilaration in the 
reader's mind/ and have ' no appeal to the 
lover of beautiful ideas beautifully pre- 
sented.' How difficult for one people to 
appreciate the sentiment of another ! 



' The Capture of the EstreUa' is a tale, 
deaHngwith the slave trade, by Commander 
Claud Harding, B.N., which is to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell and Co. The 
period chosen is the most exciting in the 
listory of the trade, just before its sup- 
pression, when both risks and profits were 
enormous. 



NEW NOYELS & NEW EDITIONS. 



The first story published in Dr. 
Conan Doyle's The Great Shadow and 
Beyond the City we noticed when it 
appeared as a Christmas Annual. We 
need not therefore refer again to the 
vivid idea it gives of the stern reality 
of war, or to the interesting and excit- 
ing nature of the narrative. Its com- 
panion, 'Beyond the City/ contains 
plenty of slapdash, vigorous writing. 
We are introduced to three suburban 
households, headed respectively by a 
delightful old Admiral, a lady who goes 
in very strongly for the Emancipation 
of Woman, and a retired Doctor. There 
are young people enough to bring about 
the proper amount of love-making, and 
the fact that the Admiral's son is in the 
City helps to bring the familiar swindler 
on the scene and produce the neces- 
sary amount of alarm, complicated by 
the fact that the rogue is the emanci- 
pated lady's brother. She and the other 
good characters all behave nobly, and 
the crisis ends satisfactorily as a crisis 
should. There is, earlier in the story, 
some humour in the description of the 
steps taken to crush the Doctor's bud- 
ding love for his strong-minded neigh- 
bour. 

The Venetian Secret is a good subject 
for a story, but it wants more skilful 
treatment than it gets at the hands of 
Mr. Lutyens. The mixture of painting 
and hunting does not assimilate well ; 
the alternation of the hunting-field with 
the studio breaks up the thread of the 
story into disjointed fragments, and it 
is difficult to see what fox and hounds 
have to do with the discovery of an art 
secret. 

The idea of a method or system 
of painting known to the Venetians, 

•The Great Shadow and Beyond the City. By A. 
Conan Doyle. With illustrations by James Orel* an* 
Paul Hardy. (Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmitb. 3o. 6d.) 

The Venetian Secret ; or. The Art of the Past. B/ 
Charles Lutyens. (Digoy, Long, and Co. 3s. 61) 

A Trying Patient, &c By James Payn. (Chatto 
and Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

Kenil worth. By Sir W. Scott. The Border Edition. 
(John C. Nimmo. In Two Vols. 12s.) 

Belinda. By Maria Edgeworth. In Two Vols. (J. H. 
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and since lost to the world, lurks 
ever in the public mind. In this 
story the secret is supposed to have 
been made known through the dis- 
covery of some papers originally in 
the possession of a Spanish artist-monk, 
and given by him to a young English 
officer during the Peninsular war. These 
notes falling into the hands of a con- 
scientious, but not very prominent artist, 
totally revolutionise his style, and enable 
him to produce with marvellous rapidity 
works worthy to be placed beside those of 
Titiens. The jealousy of his brothers 
in the profession and the carping of the 
critics prevent the discovery from being 
of much advantage to the painter, nor 
does it become more accessible to the 
public at large, for the document re- 
mains locked up in an iron safe, and 
its contents are left to the imagination 
of the reader. Though choppy and 
disjointed, the book would be interesting 
were one not haunted by the remem- 
brance of how George Sand would have 
treated such a subject. 

Stories for boys and children are 
excellent things in their proper place, 
but we have been a little surprised to 
mid about one-third of Mr. James 
Payn's volume, A Trying Patient, do., 
taken up by • The Scholar of Silverscar, 
a Story for Boys,' followed in its turn 
by 'The Fair Persian, a Child's Story.' 
Both in their way are good, 'The 
Scholar of Silverscar' being a healthily 
sentimental study of schoolboy life, but 
we did not expect to come upon them 
where they are. In the eleven other 
short stories that make up the volume, 
a good deal of pleasant reading may be 
found. The fun, notably in ' The Earl 
of Herm ' and « A Novelist's Dilemma,' 
is genial and genuine, while * The Prince, 
a Ghost Story,' is well told and effective. 

Mr. Andrew Lang is now nearly half- 
way through his pleasant labour of 
editing the Border edition of the 
Waverley Novels. This week KeniU 
worth appears in two volumes. There 
are a dozen etchings, most of which are 
a real addition to the book. The editor 
seems to be somewhat too attached to 
the principle that Scott was only great 
'in sight of the heather.' There are 
several of the Scotch tales that are less 
enthralling than the tragedy of Amy 
Eobsart. 

A re-issue of Miss Bdgeworth's novels, 
which is uniform with the works oil 
Fielding and the Bronte sisters, appro- 
priately begins with Belinda, in two 
volumes. Published in 1801, it was 
Miss Edgeworth's first attempt at a 
novel proper, and, though somewhat 
miniature, it is a good example of the 
novelist's keen observation. It is quite 
time we had another good and complete 
edition of Miss Edgeworth, for the last, 
in eighteen volumes, was published as 
long ago as 193% 



ENGLISH LITERATURE 
OUTLINES* 



The exigencies of examination form a 
very serious item in the daily life of the 
age. The old order of ' interest ' is fast 
yielding place to the demands of com- 
petition, and the necessity of a sound 
education is felt upon the threshold of 
every profession and walk of life. Every 
candidate for distinction must be well- 
grounded, or must, at any rate, be able 
to assume, before his examiners, the 
airs of one who has had the privilege 
of an intellectual up-bringing. He 
must be able to pass muster as one who 
knows. But, upon the face of it, it is 
impossible that everyone should have 
an university, or even a public-school, 
education. There are too many candi- 
dates and too few shekels ; and so, in 
the race for success, some of the runners 
must carry light weights. There is 
bound to be a sort of spurious education, 
a field of * cram,' where the things that 
1 tell ' are learnt, and the things that 
pass unasked are neglected. This edu- 
cation need not be one of deception. A 
certain standard is demanded by the 
examiners; beyond that they are not 
careful to inquire. Why, then, should 
the hard-pushed candidate be troubled 
to study the things that will not repay 
application ? He has but to pass — the 
matter ends there. 

It is to fill some such niche in the 
temple of education that this series of 
handbooks for University Extension 
students was originated ; and it fills its 
place with exemplary success. Most of 
the volumes of the series have even 
gone beyond the rigid requirements of 
desk-work, and have endeavoured to 
cultivate, not the knowledge alone, but 
even the taste and judgment of the 
student. Within the narrow limits im- 
posed upon each volume it was, of 
course, impossible to do much in this 
way ; but a good deal was effected, not- 
withstanding, and Mr. Murray, his 
editor, and his contributors, deserve 
much gratitude for the attempt. 

To the many volumes already issuec 
there now comes to be added a brief 
conspectus of English Literature from 
the pen of Mr. William Benton, — a 
book, it is unnecessary to say, for which 
the series had urgent need. Many of 
the students for whom these manuals 
are intended could not, in the course of 
nature, find opportunity to survey at first 
hand the whole field of English letters ; 
they must be led and shown the things 
most worthy of their consideration. 
Perhaps, it was scarcely possible in 
a work of less than two hundred and 
fifty pages to cover the field very 
thoroughly, or to preeerve, without 

• Outlire-t of English Literature. By William Ben. 
ton. With Diagrams. 4 University Extension Manuals.' 
(^ohn Murray. 3s. 0d.) 



shortcoming, the due sense of interrela- 
tion and proportion ; and, in criticising 
Mr. Benton, every allowance must be 
made for the many and extreme diffi- 
culties of his task. But we cannot 
assent to the method upon which his 
book is constructed. He seems to have 
yielded altogether too much to the obli- 
gations of the examination-room, and to 
be keeping his eye, from first to last, 
upon the immediate requirements of 
viva voce. With this fear of the ' plough ' 
before him, he has arranged and mapped 
out his ground on a system inspired by 
a sort of memoria technica ; he 
feels that, to remind the candi- 
date of his author, he must find 
that author a place in a fixed 
and definite school. And, to preserve 
the component parts of that school 
within the pupil's brain, he invents a 
diagram to contain all the names that 
go to its formation : a scheme which 
makes our poets acquainted with strange 
aed-fellows. Thus Bacon is found in a 
star with Spenser, Marlowe on a plane 
with Lyly, Defoe in a triangle with 
Addison, and Scott at right angles to 
Cowper. Finally, the same circle em- 
braces Shelley and Mr. Eoden Noel. 

We turn to Shakespeare, and we find 
him discussed as follows : 

Shakspere. 

As in the case of Shakspere the personal 
achievement is merged in the national re- 
nown, so the standard of general criticism is 
merged in the individual. We do not say so 
much that Shakspere has this or the other 
quality, as that this or the other quality 13 
« Shaksperean/ a.nd by that we mean 
much more than when we say such or such a 
touch is Spenserian, or Swif tian, or Milton ic, 
because that refers to some one particular 
quality in each ; but in Shakspere the term 
applies to one general quality which charac- 
terises his work, whether humorous, pathetic, 
philosophic, or poetic. This constitutional 
quality consists in the spontaneity and prog- 
nancy of Suggestion, combined with variety 
and harmony of Treatment, or 

(s + p) S + (y + h) T. 

It is not meant, of course, that every part of 
Shakspere's work has all these qualities 
in perfection. His characteristic is that he 
fulfils conditions, so hard to fulfil individu- 
ally, so much harder to fulfil simultaneously, 
more frequently than any other author. 
Qualities like spontaneity and pregnancy, 
which the major it v of writers have no more 
chance of reconciling than water has of com- 
bining mobility with density, are found com- 
bined in Shakspere, as these physical proper- 
ties are combined in the rarer element of 
mercury. 

' Never gazed 
The Moon upon the water, as he'll stand 
And read my daughter's eyes.' 
The unexpectedness and exhaustivenesa of 
the suggestion could not be surpassed ; it may 
be better illustrated in detail : 

* He has a son who shall be flayed alive, 
then anointed over with honey, and set on the 
head of a wasp's neat, then stand till he be three 
quarters and a dram dead, then recovered 
again with aquavitae, then raw as he is and 
in the hottest day prognostication proclaims 
shall he be set against a brick wall, the sun 
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where he if to behold him with flies blown to 
death.' 

This passage may also nerve as a specimen 
of the variety and harmony of treatment ; of 
which a remarkable instance is the manner in 
which the literary element in the plays, with 
the constant opportunities it affords for 
digression, is subordinated to the one dramatic 
purpose, the development of the action. 

In detail, we have only to consider Shak- 
epere's powers according to this scheme, 
1. Psychological, 2. Dramatic, 

4. Poetic, 8. Rhetorical, 

to realise the nature of his superiority to 
other literary artists. In Psychology— em- 
bracing the whole field of humorous treat- 
ment, as well a9 philosophic reflection on 
human motive : 

* That all with one consent praise new-born 
gauds, 

Though they are made and moulded of things 
past, 

And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o'erdusted ; ' 

and those flashes of insight into character, 
individual, national, or sexual : 

' Rosalind. Do you not kno w I am a woman. 
When I think I must speak/ 

In Drama — embracing management of plot 
and incident ; passion sudden and sustained ; 
mastery of dramatic effect and significance, 
as in the knocking at the gate in Macbeth where 
the man whose knocking startles the guilty 
pair, the destined instrument of vengeance ; 
dramatic situation, as when Hamlet rebukes 
his mother, thus inverting the order of 
nature, according to which it is the parent 
who rebukes the child : 

' Queen. Hamlet, thou hast thy father much 
offended. 

Bam. Madam, you have my father much 
offended.' 

In Rhetoric — his unrivalled blank verse ; his 
unrivalled mastery over all the forms of literary 
artifice ; and his unique faculty of expression 
both sympathetic and creative : 

* What, think'st 
That the bleak air, the boisterous chamber- 
lain 

Will put thy shirt on warm f Will these 

moss'd trees, 
That have outlived the eagle, page thy heels 
And skip where thou point's t out ? Will the 

cold brook, 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste, 
To cure tby o*ernight's surfeit? Call the 

creatures, 

Whose naked natures live in all the spite 
Of wreakfuX heaven, whose bare unhoused 
trunks, 

To the conflicting elements expos'd, 
Answer mere nature— bid them flatter thee.' 

Now, while we are fully alive to the 
present necessity for the kind of study 
that pays, we do feel very keenly that to 
approach Shakespeare in this spirit, and 
to apportion and allot his genius with this 
exactitude, is to run a very serious risk 
of destroying the pupil's power of appre- 
ciation altogether. A student may, 
upon this system, get up his diagrams 
and class-lists, like so many problems 
of Euclid, and pass into the examination- 
room with the confidence that he, at any 
rate, knows his periods and his dates. 
But when he has finished his paper, he 
will not have come within bowing 
distance of a knowledge of the literature 
he has studied. Study of this kind dulls 
the keen edge of judgment and hinders 



an untrammelled estimate of the author 
whom the pupil has made, perhaps, his 
special study. And so we become, year 
by year, more accurate and less 
original. 

The fault, we hasten to add, is 
scarcely Mr. Benton's. He had to 
meet a need, to fill a gap, and, on the 
whole, he has filled it well. But he 
has, we think, been too easily content 
to fall a victim to that system of 4 cram ' 
which he came to provide for. We 
shall never be able to reconcile our- 
selves to those ubiquitous diagrams of 
his. Classification of this kind can 
only result in cross-division, false 
combination, and, at last, confusion 
unutterable. Besides, any pupil who is 
worth his testamur will be capable of 
judging an author's quality without a 
sign -post to every phrase, and an 
illustrated catalogue of beauties. We 
wish Mr. Benton had kept his book 
free of designs. For it has many 
excellences. 

Abthur Waugh. 



SEPTEMBER REVIEWS. 



In The Contemporary Mr. P. G. Hamerton, 
in an article on 'The Foundations of Art 
Criticism/ dwells on one of the points 
which we brought out three weeks ago in 
our article on ' Black and White ' : 

Unless a painter has studied black and 
white art for itself he is likely to think of it 
too much with reference to painting. Let us 
take etching as an example, The best original 
etching is essentially a linear art with sugges- 
tions only of tone. Painting, on the other 
hand, is inevitably a tonic art, and if the 
painter undervalues etching for its want of 
complete tonality he misunderstands an art 
that may be exquisite in its own way. I asked 
one of the best professional etchers in Paris 
whether, in his frequent intercourse with 
painters, he had noticed any peculiarity in 
their criticisms. * As a rule/ he said, ' they 
do not understand any interpretation of 
painting by etching, as if etching were an- 
other art ; but they want an imitation, espe- 
cially of the complete scale of tones — that is, 
a sort of photogravure without its heaviness 
and opacity.' Their ideal seems to have been 
realised by the wonderful but terribly labori- 
ous plates of M. Gaujean, which no man of 
original genius in etching could ever endure 
to execute, even if he had the necessary skill. 
I remember a distinguished painter who 
criticised an original etching on the ground 
tbat it did not recognise the difference in 
tonic value between a road in sunshine and 
the open sky — ' a difference/ ho added, 
' which is always sure to exist in nature, and 
which ought, therefore, to be observed in art.' 
The answer was, simply, that original etching 
does not pretend to the complete tonality of 
nature, or even to that of painting. One of 
the finest etchings from pictures is the 
' Calais Pier/ by Mr. Haden, after Turner, in 
which most of the tones are sagaciously 
omitted. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse's article in Tiie New 
Review on * The Poetry of John Donne ' not 
only is, as we should expect, a well-balanced 
appreciation of the rugged poet, but con- 
tains some interesting new material. One 
sonnet, written on the death of his wife, is 



especially characteristic, and has much of 
true pathos. 

Since she whom I loved hath paid her last 
debt 

To Nature, and to hers and my good u 
dead, 

And her soul early into heaven vanished— 
Wholly on heavenly things my mind is set 
Here the admiring her my mind did whet 
To seek Thee, God ; so streams do show 

their head ; 
Bnt tho' I have found Thee, and Thou my 
thirst hast fed, 
A holy thirsty dropsy melts me yet. 
But why should I beg more love, whenia 
Thou 

Dost woo my soul for hers, off ring all 
Thine; 

And dost not only fear lest I allow 

My love to Saints and Angels, thing* 
divine, 

But in Thy tender jealousy dost doubt 
Lest this World, Flesh, yea, Devil, put Thee 
out? 

The octett, it will be noticed, is regular ; 
and the concluding couplet was so common 
as to be almost the i dle at the time the 
sonnet was written. 



EDUCATIONAL BOOKS* 



Surely Mr. Brown carries completeness to 
ridiculous length in his edition of the second 
book of the Be Bello OaUico. We are 
used to cases of ' drowning the milier'in 
our standard editions, but in a school- 
boy's edition of Caesar nineteen pages of 
text do not need a volume of eighty-eight 
pages, even if we subtract the fourteen that 
are occupied by exercises. We are inclined to 
think that the tendency to save boys trouble 
is a mistaken one. With their grammars 
and dictionaries at their side many of the 
notes and appendices, and the whole of the 
vocabulary, would be unnecessary, while the 
boy would have to exercise his own thought 
as well. The boy who is lazy enough to 
need the explanatory notes will not read 
the introduction. 

The Warwick edition of Shakespeare is 
handy and suitable in make-up, and each 
volume has been placed in the hands of a 
competent editor. Our only fear is that 
Mr. Herford has annotated Richard the 
Second in a somewhat too complete and 
scholarly way, but to hit the happy medium 
is extremely difficult. Mr. Innes treats 
Julius Cffisar in a much more concise and 
elementary manner. There are so many 
excellent school editions that only time can 
show whether these books meet a real 
want. 

M. Boielle, the Senior French Master at 
Dulwich College, has edited Balzac's Une 
Ttnebreuse Affaire, and Stahl's Marouesia 
for use in schools. M. Boielle's practical 
experience has helped him both in his 
choice of books and in his notes, which are 
rather more likely to send a boy to his dic- 
tionary than to do his work for him. 



» Cesar's Gallic War. Book IL Edited by Jobs 
Brown, B.A. Is. 6<L . ^..^ . 

The Warwick 8hakeapeare : King Bichard II. Edited 
by C. H. Herford. Litt.D. la. «d. 

Julio* Cauar. Edited by A. D. Innea, M.A. Is. 6a. 
(BInckieaud Son.) 

Une T*nebreiwe Affaire. By Balsac. Edited by J. 
Bolelle. 

Marouasia. By Stahl. Edited by J. BoIeUe. 
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MY VILLAGE .• 



Thi author of a small volume, entitled 'Our 
Trip North* (previously noticed in our 
columns), now appears as the delineator of 
' village ' characters and of village life as he 
professes to have seen and known them. He 
claims that the sketches contained in this 
book furnish • faithful portraits of men and 
women, most of whom have long since passed 
away with the customs of a former generation, 
—and, that ' they are types of people whose 
simple ways and quaint manners were scarcely 
spoiled by the veneer of an unnatural civilisa- 
tion/ We have no hesitation in admitting 
that the types are correctly indicated, and 
often interestingly pourtrayed ; but if we are 
required to believe that the annals are, in the 
literal sense biographical and historical, 
we confess that we are slightly incredulous. 
We suspect that the pictures herein put 
before us are even, in great measure, idealisa- 
tions. They are not the worse for that. Many 
of the ' characters ' may have had no know- 
ledge of one another, and may have lived their 
quiet life in villages scores of miles apart. 
The book is full of anecdotes, and many of 
them are of an amusing kind; but they may 
not apply to rustics with whom Mr. Fergusson 
had a personal acquaintance. Not the le68 
are they amusing. Perhaps the anecdotes 
are so numerous that the author runs the 
usual risk involved in this method of writing 
<>r speaking — that, namely, of being compelled 
U keep up the supply for fear of prolixity while 
the inter-spaces are being filled in. This was 
the case, if we remember rightly, in ' Our Trip 
North.' And yet Mr. Fergusson does not 
write badly — for some readers at least — when 
he drops anecdotes for description, or even for 
observations. Anyway, this is an interesting 
book for holiday reading. One can either 
keep awake upon it during slumberous after- 
noons; or, what is next best, fall into 
pleasant dozing, and enjoy an equally agree- 
able waking. It never becomes heavy ; and 
the scenes depicted will revive in many 
breasts enchanting memories of bygone years 
and obscure villages far away, in the recollec- 
tion of whose familiar life we often con the 
'short and simple annals of the poor.' 



SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 

[Second Notice.] 

Jfewbery House is distinctly a good number. 
Mr. Austin Clare's story is now well advanced 
and is developing in interest. There is a 
charmingly illustrated paper on Sir John 
Gilbert and The London Journal, and a very 
pleasant article on Lady Anne Barnard, the 
authoress of the ballad" ' Auld Robin Grey.' 
Mr. Connor Sydney discourses on the For- 
tunes of Lambeth Palace, and as appropriate 
to tie season a lady has a chapter on f Wasps 
and Bees.' * 
Still another fashion paper! It is called 
The Season, a Lady's Illustrated Magazine, 
and the first number contains patterns of 
fashions and needlework, with three coloured 
plates. 

The Library Journal contains a plan and 
views of Mr. Carnegie's Free Library at 
Allegheny. American librarians just now 
can speak of little but the Congress of 
Librarians, and the comparative exhibits of 
libraries at the World's Fair. The newest 
novelty appears to be 'Budolph's catalog 
(sic) machine,' which is said to be much 
better than the card or Leyden book system. 

•My VOUga. By E. Mensies FerguMon, M.A. 
(Digby, Long, and Co. 2g. <kL) 



OBITUARY. 



We regret to announce the death, which 
happened on Friday last, of John Cun- 
ningham, D.D., LL.D., Principal of St. 
Mary's College, St. Andrews. Dr. Cun- 
ningham was a native of Paisley, where he 
was born in 1819, and before his appoint- 
ment to the St. Andrews' Chair, he had been 
for forty years minister of Crieff, Perth- 
shire. He was one of the most brilliant 
members of the Scottish Church, and was 
universally recognised as a leader in the 
ecclesiastical courts. His tastes lay in the 
direction of historical studies, and his 
'Church History of Scotland,' published 
first in 1859— a second edition followed in 
1882— is still the standard work on the 
subject. It is written with rare impar- 
tiality in a graphic and picturesque lite- 
rary style. He was also the author of ' The 
Quakers from their Origin till the Present 
Time' (1868); of a metaphysical work 
entitled 1 A New Theory of Knowing and 
Known ' (1874), which he regarded as the 
best of his books, and of ' The Growth of 
the Church/ being the Croall Lectures for 
1886. He was a frequent contributor to 
the periodical press, and in 1880 he was one 
of the writers of the famous volume of 
1 Scotch Sermons,' which excited a consider- 
able amount of controversy. Dr. Cunning- 
ham was able to take all his work during 
the last winter, but his health was affected 
during the spring, and his death was not 
unexpected 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



JOHN CLARE, • NATURE'S TOST. 9 
Sir,— I have been much interested in read- 
ing the correspondence in The Literary 
World with reference to poor John Clare. 
It has brought to my mind very vividly an 
occurrence which took place more than forty- 
five years ago, and which, I think, will interest 
you and throw some light on his character. 

In the month of May, 1848, 1 was called to 
Nor thampton on business, and having seen 
and admired some of John Clare's poems, I 
felt a strong desire to have an interview w ith 
him, and I ventured to call at the asylum, 
and was at once introduced to the principal. 
I told him the object of my calling, and how 
delighted I should be to have an interview 
with him (Mr. Clare). He made no objection, 
and as it was a very fine day, he said we 
could go and have a walk in the grounds of 
the institution. We discussed many subjects, 
and I found him very rational, there being very 
little evidence of derangement in his mental 
faculties. To my surprise he left me and went 
to the boundary wall with paper and pencil in 
hand, but very soon returned bringing a 
manuscript which he had written. The lines 
were noble in sentiment and rich in language, 
and I much regretted failing to get a copy. 
Before leaving him he said he should like to 
see me again, and intimated that he would in 
the meantime compose me two or three pieces. 

I asked permission for him to come to my hotel 
the next day, which was granted, and I called 
for him. We spent a few hours together. I was 
very sorry to find a great change in him from 
the previous day, and I had ample evidence of 
his reason being dethroned, his conversation 
being disconnected aod many of his remarks 
displaying imbecility ; but at times he spoke 
rationally and to the point. 

On leaving he gave me copies of what he 
had written — viz., ' Invite to Eternity/ ' Song 
to Spring,' and a short piece on ' Justice,' 
being an acrostic. Shortly after it was 



announced that his compositions were being 
collected with a view to publication in a 
volume, but being much engaged at the time, 
I omitted to forward what he had kindly 
given to me. 

I think you will agree with me that the 
title of ' Nature's Poet ' then given to him sat 
admirably upon him. Some of his lines are 
really exquisite, and are full of poetic fire. 
Those on Spring are very sweet and melo- 
dious ; but the ' Invite to Eternity ' is weird 
and mysterious, and it requires an effort to 
grasp its full meaning. If such a direful 
dirge was successful in wooing and winning 
the heart of the 'sweet maiden' certainly 
there must have been a great affinity be- 
tween them, and two verses from one of 
Byron's fugitive pieces may safely be applied 
to them, fie says : 

'There are two hearts whose movements 
thrill, 

In unison so closely sweet, 
That pulse to pulse — responsive still, 
That both must heave or cease to beat. 

There are two souls whose equal flow, 
In streams of bliss bo calmly run, 

That when they part — they part ! ah, no ! 
They cannot part, those souls are one/ 
Jx8SE Hall. 

Norfolk Villa, Raynes fark, Wimbledon. 



Sir, — It was my privilege a short time 
since to express in these columns, and not 
without enthusiasm, my estimate of the 
claims of John Clare, the English Burns. 
The recent centenary of the birth of the poet 
suggested to the secretaries of the Peterboro' 
Museum the idea of bringing together the 
relics of Clare, which were known to be in 
existence. At the present time there are 
gathered together at the Peterboro' Museum 
a roost extensive collection of manuscripts 
and first editions. Unfortunately the 
organisers of the exhibition have not been 
able to get possession of Clare's portrait 
painted by W. Hilton, R.A. However a 
portrait, at present in St. Andrew's Hospital, 
Northampton, will shortly be included in the 
exhibition. 

The catalogue contains particulars of some 
147 relics, the greater part being manuscripts. 
There are, however, many other very interest* 
ing objects. There is the pocket microscope 
used by Clare in his study of natural history. 
There is a Wedgwood inkstand used by the 
poet, an ivory knife which belonged to him, 
and a pen and ink drawing by Clare, repre- 
senting horses and a wagon entering a field. 

Altogether the exhibition is a success, and 
reflects credit on the Peterboro' Archaeological 
Society. The idea of the promoters will 
succeed; but it may be well to suggest a 
practical outcome of the same. What is 
really wanted is a single volume edition of 
Clare's poems issued at a low price. The 
original editions are now seldom seen, and 
the * Life and Remains/ edited by Mr. J. L. 
Cherry, excellent in many respects, gives but 
a very imperfect idea of Clare as a poet. 

It is certainly amazing that the poetry of 
the * English Burns ' is not included iu some 
of those series of 'classics/ which are now 
common. Hoping that Messrs. Warne, 
Messrs. Boutledge, or Mr. Walter Scott will 
give a practical answer to this suggestion.— 
I remain, yours, &c, C. Ernest Smith. 



OLD ENGLISH METRES. 
Djbar Sib,— To a student of English it is 
cheering to find a subject like the above, 
which no great while ago would have been 
thought suited only to a very select few, 
taken up so cordially and fully as in your 
article of August 25, in connection with my 
Chapters on Alliterative Verse. 



Whilst 
liberality. 
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myself from the suspicion under which my 
courteous reviewer has laid me of having, in 
my treatment of the Junius points, confused 
two things which are essentially different, 
viz., rhetorical pauses and metrical sections. 

Now, there is no doubt that in the Beowulf 
MS. and in the Exeterbook, such few points 
as occur are stops in the ordinary sense ; but 
this is not the case with Junius XI. Here we 
have not only regular pointing at the close of 
the half-verse, whether the phrase ends or 
whether there is enjambement, but also sporadic 
pointing within the half-verse itself, where a 
syntactical break is inadmissible. As examples 
of the ordinary pointing we may take Exodus 
3326 333a randas bSron-soeurcingas (where the 
first point separates predicate and subject), 
and Daniel 136, 14a se 6m werude geaf. mod and 
mihte. (where it separates verb and direct 
object). For instances of the extra-ordinary 
pointing I must refer to my • Chapters,' p. 31. 
It will be seen that in one case the extra- 
ordinary point comes in the middle of a word, 
where there can be no question of a ' rhetori- 
cal pause/ 

Therefore that the Junius XI. pointing is 
metrical, or at least rhythmical, is, I think, 
demonstrated. How far metre and rhythm 
fall together in our earliest verse is a point 
not yet decided, any more than the exact 
character of either. I am, therefore, surprised 
at my reviewer's appeal to * every one who 
has thoroughly caught the swing of the old 
metres/ Are we sure that any one has yet 
done so? Has Mr. Stopford Brooke, who 
(H. E. E. L. Preface, ix. ) speaks of the • canter- 
ing (!) movement of Old English verse " ? Or 
had Professor Ten Brink (venerabile nomen I) 
who, objecting to the ' easy, springing gait/ 
ascribed to it by 'some recent students/ 
speaks of it as moving ' majestically on with 
impassioned emphasis' (Kennedy's Transla- 
tion, p. 22) ? 

What disagreement exists in Germany upon 
this matter may be seen from a single in- 
stance. The half-verse, Beowulf 106 is read 
by living metricians in all the four ways pos- 
sible, viz : hyr&n scdlde, hyran scdldk, hijran 
scdlde and htfran scolde I See * chapters " p. 34. 
It would be interesting if some one could tell us 
what mode of reciting prevails in our English 
schools and colleges. Abroad it is the Five 
Type System of Professor Sievers which un- 
fortunately (as I think) has most supporters. 
Amidst the present confusion of voices, I claim 
a hearing for the Junius scribe who, at all 
events, had no doubt (living as he probably 
did in the tenth century), really ' caught the 
swing of the old metres ' from the scops of his 
own day. 

His testimony can, I think, be clearly ascer- 
tained from my first chapter, especially if 
read in conjunction with Thorpe's Cedmon, 
which gives the MS. pointing correctly, 
except in the instances I have noted. The 
book is, probably, in most of our large town 
libraries. 

Some other comments I would gladly make, 
but forbear. But, however much my reviewer 
and I may differ as to the origin and nature of 
the alliterative verse rhythms, I am delighted 
to see we are at one as to the importance of a 
right understanding of them. — I am, dear Sir, 
yours very truly, John Lawrence. 

Prag-Weinberge, August 30. 

THE REVIEW ON GRAMMAR BOTES. 

Dear Sib, — Inan article entitled ' Grammar 
Notes' — a review of 'Notes on English 
Grammar/ by E. W. Tyle— your reviewer 
appears to me himself to have fallen into 
errors. 

1. He blames the writer — and similar blame 
has been attributed in previous articles — for 
saying that ' adjectives are words which de- 
scribe nouns,' and adds : ' So that if we speak 
of a ''white horse/' it is not the animal 



which is white, but the word " horse," whether 
written, or even spoken ' ! Now, under cor- 
rection, I think Mr. Tyle is right, and the 
reviewer is wrong. 

In ' white horse ' the word ' white ' connotes 
the word * horse/ and the idea raised in the 
mind by the word • white ' connotes the idea 
raised in the mind by the word 'horse/ 
Therefore it is correct to say that the adjec- 
tive describes, or better, connotes or qualifies 
the noun. We may say, therefore, that the 
conception ' white ' connotes the conception 
' horse,' or that the word ' white ' connotes 
the word 'horse/ But Mr. Tyle does not 
assert nor imply (as your reviewer makes him 
ridiculous by saying he does) that the word 
' horse ' is white. It is, however, true that 
the conception raised in the mind by the 
word ' white ' may connote the concep- 
tion raised in the mind by the written cha- 
racters h o a s s, as when a man sees those 
characters written in chalk on a wall. But 
in this case we must alter our form of speech 
and talk of a * white word horse,' because 
' white' now connotes ' word,' and ' horse' is 
in apposition to ' white word.' Mr. Tyle, 
therefore, does not make the error attributed 
to him, but, as I think, is right. 

2. The reviewer makes merry over certain 
remarks of Mr. Tyle on ' warming pan,' and, 
I think, implies that they are wrong. But, if 
Mr. Tyle has not expressed himself very well, 
it is surely true that he has not fallen into 
any error, and that he is describing a very 
important distinction. A pan which is used 
for warming purposes is written warming-pan 
and is pronounced with the accent on warm. 
A pan (not necessarily a warming-pan) which 
happens to be heating something is written 
warming pan and is pronounced with the accent 
on warm and pan. So, as was observed by 
Horne Tooke, many years before this genera- 
tion : — 

By thy silver-shining quiver 
means ' thy quiver which shines likes silver 9 ; 
but 

By thy silver shining quiver 
means 'thy silver quiver which shines/ 

Is not this distinction worth observing, and 
is there anything ludicrous in it? The 
remarks of Mr. Tyle are not original, but we 
do not expect originality in a text-book. — 
Yours truly, H. Candles. 

QUERIES. 

[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corre- 
spondence regarding their non-insertion, WUl 
correspondents please write clearly ?] 

Author Wanted — 

Of these lines : 
' They said that Love would die when Hope was 
gone, 

And Love mourned long and sorrowed after 

Hope, 1 Ac., Ac. 
—Anon. 



Max.— Where shall I find books, pamphlets, or 
articles on Herbert Spencer and his philosophy ? 
— G. G. Baoster. 

Longfellow's ' Elizabeth/— Is this a poem 
or a prose work P — M. M. 

Wanted. — A reference to a passage in George 
Eliot's works in which the writer states that 
there is an * unmapped tract ' (or some similar 
expression) in every human breast, an acquaint- 
ance with which would greatly help our know- 
ledge of one another. — W. D. 



ANSWERS. 

[When answering queries, kindly give the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, cars of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded."] 
Authors Found- 
To Starveling.—* The Suicide/ by Dr. 



George 8 e well, 1726. The correct quotatio 
should be ■ 

4 When all the blandishments of life are sons 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave lire on/ 

-6. D. Nrx. 
To Baxaia.— The quotation you give it from 

4 Oliver Twist/— A. Gilbert. 



Publisher Found — 

Publishers of Yolney's *Buins of Empires'— 
Richard Carlile (a handsome edition), James 
Watson (a cheaper edition), and a bookseller on 
Holborn (south side), sear St. Andrew's, pro- 
bably where now stands Wailis's big drapery 
establishment. The name, onoe very familiar 
to me — I think there were two names, partners— 
escapes me at the moment— G. J. Harnit. 



Cosmopolitan (continued).— You will find 
4 L' Italia Erangetica/ though more professedly 
a religious newspaper, yet often containing 
articles of general interest, published every 
week, eight francs, post free, for the year. Lit. 
Bart. Pods, 51, Via dei Serrajrli, Firense, Italy. 

— Mas. Prattbn. There are two inexpensive 

French journals, partly literary, as follows : 4 Let 
Annales ' (Politiques et Litteraires), 15 eentunei, 
in Paris ; 4 L'Eoho de la 8emaine/ same prioe. 
Any French bookseller will procure, or chief 
office will send regularly from Paris ; the latter 
is the cheaper and more satisfactory way.— 
Perotval Reed. 

To Ituna . — Besides 4 Nature' and 4 Nature 
Science' there are "The Medical Magannc/ 
4 The Journal of Microscopy' (quarterly), and 
4 The Geographical Journal/ 

4 The Tichborne Dole/— A rhymed account 
of 4 The Tichborne Dole/ by Bernard Batigan, 
appeared in The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
Supplement for March 4, 1893. If this is the 
piece asked for by Mr. Drew he may possibly 
obtain a oopy of the paper in which it appeared 
by writing to the Chronicle Office, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.— B. B. 

To L. D. Collins.— No, the Authors' Syndi- 
cate does not exact membership of the society 
unless the circumstances seem to justify that 
condition being imposed. 

Tme Paston Letters.— To A. B. B.— I 
would strongly recommend the editwnpubliibed 
by Mr. Edward Arber, F.S.A,, 34. Wheeley'e- 
road, Birmingham. It can only he obtained 
direct from him, and ii in three volumes, the 
price being one guinea. — Alfred Jewell. 
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Motion. 

The Scallywag* By Graht Alarm. In Three Vols, 
(Chatto and Windue. 31a. 6d.) 

Catbioha. A Sequel to 'Kidnapped.' Belof 
Memoirs of the further adrentnree of Da? id Balfour 
at Home and Abroad. Bj Kobbrt Louis Stbvbeboi. 
(CaaseUandCo. 6a) 

Kkhilwobth. In Two Vols. Twelre Etching! hr 
Ad Lalausb. Introduction and Notes br Avnatw 
Lahg. 'The Border Waverley/ (John C. Nimmo. 
6s. each vol.) 

The Premier asp the Paihtw r A Fantastfj 
Romance. By I. Zahgwill and Louis Cower. Third 
Edition. (William Heinemann. 6s.) 

Loan Lthtojt'8 Wabd. By Hsleha Brooxi. 
(Jarrold and Sons. 8s. 6d.) 

Sabiya Zembra. A Hovel. By William Bues, 
New and Berised Edition. (Sampson Low, Maxston, 
and Co., Limited. 2e.6d.) 

Louis Draycott: The Story of His Life. ANowL 
By Mrs. Leith Adams. Second Edition. (Jan old sad 
Bona. 8s. 6d.) 

Febgus MacTavish ; or, a Boy's Will. By J. Mao- 
dohald Oxlet, LL.B. (Hodder and Stoughton. Se.) 

Blogrmptiy, History, and Travel. 

History of the Corbulatr ahd thi Emtio or 
Peahcb Ubdeb Napoleon. By Loois amiwb 
Thiers. Translated, Tith the sanction and appro**! 
of the author, by D. Forbes Campbeu, and Jobs 
StebbWo. Illustrated by Thirtyniir Stoel f «t£ £ 
entirely Sew Edition, to be completed in 11 ▼otamea 
VoL L (Chatto and Windue. 12s. each toU 

The Marquess Welleslet. ByEer. W. H.Hottos 
M.A. * Bulers of India * Seriea. (Henry Frowde. 2a. 6a. 

Some or otm East Coast Towns. By J.Jwnre 
Bitch is. (Chelmsford: Edmund Durrani and Co. 
Londoni Bimpkin. Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, sad 
Co. Is.) 
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GHETTO TRAGEDIES. • 

The chief objection we have to male to 
Mr. ZangwilTs new volume, Ghetto 
Tragedies, is one that, perhaps, should 
not rank as an objection at all. We 
wish there was more of it. Our appe- 
tite is excited rather than satisfied by 
the four stories it contains, stories in 
which we find again the good features 
of 'Children of the Ghetto,' unaccom- 
panied by faults that somewhat inter- 
fered with our enjoyment of that clever 
novel. Regarded as a whole, ' Children 
of the Ghetto ' rather lacked propor- 
tion, arrangement, and unity. With- 
in the main plot were minor plots 
that did not always fit into one 
another very neatly, while, at times, 
the transitions from humorous to 
pathetic were too rapid. There is 
no obtrusive and unwelcome comic 
element introduced into the serious 
scenes in GJtetto Tragedies. Each of 
the stories stands by itself, and is com- 
plete, distinct, and satisfactory in its 
independence. They show the same 
knowledge of Jewish life and grasp of 
Jewish thought that inspired ' Children 
of the Ghetto/ and we regret to add 
that, though in an infinitely less degree 
than the earlier novel, they seem to 
expect on the part of the reader a 
familiarity with Jewish customs and a 
readiness to pick up Jewish phrases and 
expressions which we do not think the 
ordinary Englishman possesses. The 
translator of a Russian novel, if he be 
wise, supplies a glossary and an ex- 
planatory list of Dramatis Persona. 
Mr. Zangwill will do well to make 
similar concessions to the indolence or 
ignorance of the Gentile. 

The first and most ambitious story in 
Ghetto Tragedies is called 'Satan 
Mekatrig,' a phrase which we gather is 
taken from the Hebrew morning prayer, 
and should be translated ' the destructive 
Satan.' The part of the destroyer is 
played by a sceptical hunchback. His 
victim, Moshe Grinwitz, turns from the 
faith, when in the little synagogue of 

9 Ghetto Tragedies. By L ZanfwiH. (MoClcro and 
Co. IbJ 



the Congregation of Love and Mercy, 
the Holy Scroll, that he is carrying, is 
struck by lightning. The wild frenzy 
of the excitable, overwrought Jew, the 
horror of his brethren, the sneering 
blasphemy of the hunchback, form a 
fitting prelude to this fine climax. 

In the Synagogue. 

The Rabbi tried to matter a prayer, but 
his lips only beat tremulously together. 

' Profane mocker/ he muttered at length, 
* go to thy work and thy wine and thy plea- 
sure, if tbou wouldst desecrate the sacred 
Sabbath-day ; but tempt not others to sin 
with thee. Begone ; and may the Holy One 
—blessed be He— blast thee with His light- 
nings/ 

' The Holy One blasteth only that whish 
is holy/ grini'y rejoined the dwarfish stranger, 
exhibiting the Scroll, while a low sound of 
applause went up from the audience. ' Said 
I not, ye were a sport and a mockery unto 
Him ? Ye assemble in jour multitude for 
prayer, and the vapour of your piety but 
prepares the air for the passage of His arrows. 
Ye adorn His Scroll with bells and chains, 
and the gilded metal but draws His light- 
nings.' 

•He looked around the room and a cat-like 
gleam of triumph stole into his wonderful 
eyes as he noted the effect of his words. He 
paused, and again for a moment the tense, 
awful silence reigned, emphasised by the loud 
but decreasing patter of the rain. This time 
it was broken in a strange, unexpected fashion. 

' Yisgadal, veyiskadash shem6 rabbo/ rang out 
a clear, childish voice from the rear of the 
synagogue. A little orphan child, who had 
come to repeat the Kaddish, the Hebrew 
mourners' unquestioning acknowledgment of 
the Supreme Goodness, had fallen into asleep, 
overcome by the heat, and had slept all 
through the storm. Awakening now amid 
a universal silence, the poor little fellow in- 
stinctively felt that the congregation was 
waiting for him to pronounce the prayer. 
Alone of the male worshippers he had neither 
seen the blaspheming hunchback nor listened 
to his words. 

The hunchback's handsome face was dis- 
torted with a scowl ; he stamped his broad 
splay-foot, but hearing no verbal interruption 
the child, its eyes piously closed, continued 
its prayer — 

' In the world which He hath created, . . .' 

'The rain has ceased, brethren/ huskily- 
whispered the hunchback, for his words 
seemed to stick in his throat. ' Come outside 
and I will teU you how to enjoy this world, 
for world to come there is none/ Not a 
figure stirred. The child's treble went unfal- 
teringly on. The stranger hurried towards 
the door. Arrived there, he looked back. 
Mosul Grinwitz alone followed him. He hurled 
the Scroll at the child's head, but the lad 
just then took the three backwards steps 
which accompany the conclusion of the 
prayer. The Scroll dashed itself against 
the wall; the stranger was gone and 
with him Moahe" Grinwitz. A great wave 
of trembling passed through the length 
and breadth or the synagogue; the men 
drew long breaths, as if some heavy and sul- 
phurous vapour had been dissipated from the 
atmosphere ; the child lifted up with difficulty 
the battered ScroU, kissed it and handed it to 
his neighbour, who deposited it reverently in 
the Ark ; a dazzling burst of sunshine flooded 
the room from above, and transmuted the 
floating dust into the golden shafts of some 
celestial structure; the Cantor and the con*, 
gregation continued the words of the service 
at the point interrupted, as though all the 
strange episode had been a dream. They did 
not speak or wonder among themselves at it s 



nor did the Eabbi allude to it in the marvel- 
lous exhortation that succeeded the servioe, 
save at its close, when he reminded them that 
on the morrow they must observe a solemn 
fast. But ever afterwards they shunned 
Moshe* Grinwitz as a leper ; for the sight of 
him recalled his companion in blasphemy, the 
atheist and socialist propagandist, who had in- 
sidiously crept into their midst, after pervert- 
ing and crazing thoir fellow as a preliminary. 

Moshe* is dragged down and down by 
the hunchback ; but to the lowest 
degradation of all, abjuring his faith for 
money, he will not descend though 
perishing of want and misery. His 
wife, a devout woman who had fled 
from his impiety, returns when he is 
almost at his last gasp. The hunch- 
back attempts to keep her out, but she 
forces her way to her husband's bedside 
and puts into his hands the son born 
since their separation. Their reconcili- 
ation and the return of the dying man 
to the thoughts and beliefs of his youth, 
are described with the great force and 
dignity that characterise Mr. Zang- 
will's best work. 

Equally strong is the next Btory, 
' Diary of a Meshumad,' professedly a 
translation from the Russian, and rather 
too plentifully sprinkled with little 
scraps of Russian. The diarist is an 
apostate who has concealed his Jewish 
origin and secretly returns to the Jewish 
faith. His duplicity carries its punish- 
ment with it. His son Paul becomes 
an ardent defender of the Orthodox 
Church and, as editor of the Novo* 
Vremia, a leader of the Anti-Semitic 
crusade. Passages from his paper are 
being shouted by the mob of rioters, 
whom, at the close of the story, the 
father goes to face, and by whom, pre- 
sumably, he is killed. In reading this 
diary we confess to having doubted 
whether it is, after all, as easy a matter 
as novelists represent it for a Jew who 
has changed his religion to conceal the 
fact that he is a Jew by race. Be that 
as it may, for artistic purposes the pos- 
sibility of such concealment may be 
conceded, and in this particular instance 
it is utilised to bring about a doubly 
tragic catastrophe. Paul, the son, half 
Jew by race, ardent churchman, by con- 
viction, falls in love with a Jewess, and 
being persuaded that her readiness to 
embrace Christianity is insincere, parts 
from the girl, who drowns herself. 

There remain two shorter stories, 
' Incurable, 1 and * The Sabbath- 
Breaker.' Both turn on the devo- 
tion to their creed and the depth of 
affection in human relations shown by 
Jewish women. Both are well worthy 
of inclusion m a volume which may not 
unfairly be regarded as an amplification 
of the rebuke hurled by the Meshumad 
at his son when Paul spoke of Jews as 
vermin. 

A Misunderstood Race. 

'Vermin, indeed!' I cried hotly, for 1 
could no longer restrain myself. 'And what 
know you of these vermin of whom you speak 
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with such assurance? What know you of 
their inner lives, of their sanctified homes, of 
their patient sufferings? Have you pene- 
trated to the hearths and seen the beautiful 
na'iveU of their lives, their simple faith in 
God's protection, though it may well seem 
illusion, their unselfish domesticity, their 
sublime scorn of temptation, their fidelity to 
the faith of their ancestors, their touching 
celebrations of fast and festival, their staunch- 
ness to one another, their humble living and 
their high respect for things intellectual, their 
unflinching toil from morn till eve for a few 
kopeoks of gain, their heroic endurance of 
every form of torment, vilification, contempt 
— ? ' I felt myself bursting into tears and 
broke from the breakfast table. 

Paul followed me to my room in amazement. 
In the midst of all my tempest of emotion I 
was no less amazed at my own indiscretion. 

' What is the matter with you ? ' he said, 
clasping his arm around my neck. 'Why 
make yourself so hot over this accursed race, 
whom, from some strange whim or spirit of 
perverseness, you stand up for to-day for the 
first time in my recollection ? ' 

'It is true; why indeed?' I murmured, 
striving to master myself. After all, the pic- 
ture I had drawn was an ideal in its beauty 
as Paul's in its ugliness. ' Nu, I only wanted 
you to remember that they were human 
beings/ 

The long and the short of the matter 
is that, just as the most injudicious 
friend of the Jew cannot pretend that he 
is a faultless being, his bitterest enemy 
cannot deny that he is interesting. 
The mine which Mr. Zangwill has 
begun to work, promises to be very 
rich but the success, which will attend 
his labours, should depend very much 
on his realising the necessity of doing 
justice to Gentiles, as well as of por- 
traying faithfully the strength and the 
weaknesses of the Jew. The heroines 
of the two last stories in the present 
volumes are patients in a Refuge for 
Incurables. The nurses in the Refuge 
are Christians and we are glad to note 
that justice is done to their humanity. 



SIEGVOLKS RUMINATIONS.* 



Paul Siegvolk's ruminations on the 
subject of women, artists, and life and 
death are distinguished by one sterling 
quality, sound common- sense. He is 
not original, he is not brilliant, nor is 
he eager to be thought either one or 
the other, but he is thoroughly sensible 
and matter-of-fact, taking things as he 
finds them, not over-drawing either the 
good or evil in them . Of course, the via 
media has its drawbacks, its inevitable 
limitations ; it is not largely ' dowered 
with hate of hate or love of love.' It 
fails to be enthusiastic, because it sees 
neither badness in all its force nor 
goodness in all its beauty ; it is conser- 
vative and practical, not radical and 
imaginative. Still, it is so rare and 
wholesome a quality that it would be 
unwise to quarrel with it ; and if its 

* Ruminations. The Ideal American Lady, and other 
Eeeay*. By Paul SiegfolJu (0. P. Pntman'e Sons. 



conclusions do not fit into exceptional 
cases, they cover the experiences of a 
large number of ordinary men and 
women. 

The author in the earlier chapters 
makes a bold effort to define and 
analyse that intangible essence that 
separates the true lady from the rest of 
her sex. 'What is the secret/ he 
asks, ' of that charm of manner which 
is so persuasive, so compelling, so irre- 
sistible ? ' His answer is elaborate ; we 
can only give one extract from it : 

The Ideal Lady. 

Perhaps it is a sort of unconscious personal 
equableness ;— the exquisite balance of a cha- 
racter, giving assurance of a well-poised 
physical, moral, and spiritual nature. As 
among men, we find a philosopher when we 
encounter one in whom equanimity always 
prevails, so of the lady in her ideal perfection, 
can we be sure of our model, unless in her 
there be this unwavering equability P . . . 

If we draw aside for a moment the veil of 
serene yet blithesome manner, that time, 
training, and custom have thrown around our 
subject, and look once more into the deeper 
wells of her nature, we shall see a brilliant 
point of light, floating in clear space, as one 
may see a planet mirrored in a telescope. 
Call it rectitude . She is upright in all things, 
from the core of her heart to her finger-tips. 
She never does wrong consciously during 
her whole life. She never tampers with her 
inbred sense of right. She never puts her 
conscience to the test of mere reason — much 
less of convenience. She never sets up her 
wiU against the common religious or moral 
sentiment of the day. She is conventional 
and model, not so much by calculation as by 
intuition. Nor can she ever be abashed, or 
do anything of which she may feel ashamed. 
Indeed, she is wholly unconscious of personal 
error in the sight of man, in any respect. And 
while neither arrogant nor pharisaical, it 
has never occurred to her august mind that 
she could wittingly neglect a duty, trespass 
upon the rights of a fellow -being, or even 
violate a rule of social propriety. As she was 
born and grew, as she was bred and taught, 
there arose and developed in her mind and 
heart this exquisite moral sense— a clear 
idea of something more far-reaching, higher, 
and broader, than any mere rule of right and 
wrong, as measured by the artificial standard 
of a Puritan conscience — a notion of some 
inexorable law of her individual and social 
being touching the fitness of things, natural 
and artificial, human and divine, material 
and spiritual, moral and religious, that 
has always been her unbroken support. To 
such ideas she has been constantly true — 
never, even in thought or fancy, swerving to 
either side of the clear and straight pathway 
before her. She mutely obeys a law of recti- 
tude as inexorable as gravitation. 

Occasionally these prettily-worded 
Ruminations are broken by a scrap of 
imaginative writing. The episode of 
the needy artist visited by the spirit of 
the dead physician, whose portrait he 
paints, is one of these pleasant pieces 
of invention, and shows that the author 
could write a good story. 

'Shreds of Character' contains the 
most humorous passages in the book. 
There is a touch in his 1 Thirteenth Man 
in the Omnibus' that will appeal to 
third-class travellers on the 'Inner 
Circle.' 



The Thirteenth Has. 

The stage is full. € Twelve inside.' The 
driver does not seem to get along. He is con- 
stantly stopping or turning his horsei to the 
sidewalk, right or left. You wonder what is 
the matter. . You begin to think the whole 
town is striving to get a ride down with you 
in that particular 4 'bus.' At. every itreet 
corner we linger, or stop. Suddenly the door 
is pulled 'open with a jerk, and our enemy 
leaps in.- He sees the seats are filled; but he 
does not hesitate. There is always room for 
him.- Indeed, his spirit rises with the occa- 
sion. He becomes pertinacious as he is offen- 
sive.- He tramples on more than one pair of 
feet in his struggle to reach the middle of the 
conveyance. The passengers patiently sub- 
mit to the intrusion with that quiet £ood 
nature with which Americans usually taffer 
imposition, and public invasion of good 
manners, or petty social rights. They seem 
to feel they can ' stand it ' if he can. 

Ruminations is a book to take up in 
moments of leisure, and its quiet, dig- 
nified tone suits the study arm-chair or 
the fireside couch in half-hours of reflec- 
tion such as the after-dinner pause. 



LOVE YEESUS DUTY.* 



In addition to the always exciting query 
that ensures the success of so many 
stories of crime— namely, 'Who did 
it?' Mr. Breton's novel gives us in 
The Crime of Maunsell Orange a very 
well-constructed story, in which several 
clearly defined and interesting persons 
play a part. 

That a mystery hangs oyer the family 
into .which we are introduced only adds 
an additional spice to a curiosity which 
would in any case have been aroused 
by such a fascinating being as Rlicie 
and such an unconventional young 
man as Aylward. Unconventional^ 
is indeed the keynote of the book; 
but what is to be expected witb 
such people as SirAne and Hebert to 
deal with ? Azrael is put in as a type 
of the well-regulated young woman, anc 
is, heaven knows, severe and cold as ail 
icicle, but even she does not hesitate k 
pay solitary visits to Lone Edge late ii 
the evening, or to meet her lover if 
isolated spots on the moor unknown tc 
her family. . 

Sirdne is the second wife of a fine ok 
English gentleman, now falling into hi 
dotage, out still captivated by hii 
French wife's grace and fascination 
Hubert is a connection of her's, and hj 
acts as her steward. He moves througl 
the storv like a dark spirit of evil, an< 
holds a doubtful position with regard tj 
Sir&ne, who, to add to the misery of he 
daughter F61icie, drinks heavily. 

F61icie, young as she is, has passed 
through many terrifying scenes witl 
her mother, who is haunted by thl 
spirits which remorse and dri nk ha v 

•The Crime of Mraneen Grange. Br Fredar] 
Breton. In Three Volume*. U*m« JL 0«ood 
Mollraiaeand Oo. SUftU 
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summoned around her. Here is one of 
them: 

Haunted. 

One day early in April, Felicie was going 
to her room to take off her jacket after a 
walk on the moor, when she met her mother 
wandering along the passage leading to the 
room which had been Christopher Charlton's 
study. The cold spring twilight lingered out- 
lide, bnt the passage was already nearly 
dark, except for three pale bine streaks mark- 
ing the wall opposite the narrow windows. 
At iuch an honr and in snch a place it was 
scarcely surprising that Fllicie felt frightened 
at seeing what resembled a white apparition 
gliding noiselessly towards her from the door 
of the study. 

4 Mamma ! ' she called, out. ' Is that yon t 
How yon startled me ! ' 

Bnt Sirene did not answer. She wore a 
light-coloured ohintz dressing-gown. At 
arm's length above her head she held a small 
silver crucifix given her on the occasion of 
her first communion in the far-off days when 
she had been a convent-girl in France. In 
her other hand was a small brush, with which, 
from time to time, she seemed to be sprinkling 
tome liquid on the walla. 

* What are you doing, mamma ? ' asked the 
tfirl, running towards the woman to reassure 
herself by feeling the substance of her 
mother's arm. ' Please don't frighten me so ! 
Speak to me ! ' 

'Hush! ' said the woman. ' It is the exor- 
cism. I saw how the priest drove the evil 
spirits away from the Moulin au diable. He 
had his crucifix and his holy water, and he 
spoke Latin/ 

4 Bnt you don't speak Latin, and you have 
no holy water,' said Felicie, despairingly. 

8irene's hands dropped to her side, and 
she let both brush and crucifix fall to the 
floor. 

•Ah!' she sighed, heavily. 'It is true, I 
had not thought of it! Then I can do 
nothing, and they are still there/ 

She glanced apprehensively towards the 
half-open door of the study. Felicie followed 
her mother's eye and shivered, but dared not 
ask what Sirene meant. 

' Come back to your room, mamma/ said 
she. ' Ton will catch cold ! ' 

The woman docilely obeyed. 

Late that night, the house was startled by 
violent screams proceeding from her bedroom. 
Her husband was away, and Felicie and the 
servants hurried to help her, fearing she had 
bean taken suddenly ilL There was no recog- 
nition in her eyes, but she appeared relieved 
that they had come. 

' Why do you scream so, mamma P ' asked 
Felicie. 'Are you ill P' 

* Novu, nan ! ' said Sirene, in French. * But 
they were here again, and Lucy came and 
asked me what I had done with Christophe ! 
And Hubert's parents, poor Old Maitre 
Hebert and Madame Julie, came and asked 
me what I had done with Alphoose. And 
Scbut Marthe, who used to teach me at the 
convent, came and asked me what I had done 
with my own soul.' 

The shadow of the murder of Hubert 
hangs oyer everyone in the gruesome 
house. Of course the guilt is fastened 
upon the wrong person, and the inno. 
cent Aylward is tried and imprisoned. 
Only Felicie believes him guiltless, and 
eonlesses her belief in him openly, while 
Azrael, whom he has loved, bears 
witness against him. 

Escaping from prison, the convict 
hastens in disguise to his old home, and 
he meets Felicie on the moors, herself 



flying from her home, and in shelter in 
a deserted shepherd's hut : 

Two Outcasts. 

The house was quite silent, except for the 
monotonous ticking of the clock in the 
kitchen, and Felicie felt very lonely and 
deserted. . . . 

At this moment there came a man's foot- 
step to the door, and a deprecating sort of 
knock. Felicie had not the strength to call 
out to him, and after waiting some moments 
without getting any reply, the man entered 
the house. The girl heard the collie bitch in 
the kitchen growl apprehensively at the in- 
truder, and was startled by the whirr and 
flutter of the pet hen which was permitted to 
lie in a warm corner near the hearth. But 
the bitch did not leave her litter of pups, 
although she watched the new-comer's pro- 
ceedings with a jealous eye. Had he been a 
tramp she would undoubtedly have flown at 
him. Some bread and a basin of milk were 
lying on the dresser, and the man, having 
drunk the milk, placed the loaf in his coat, 
and laid a shilling by the side of the empty 
platter. 

He was then on the point of leaving the 
house when the idea struck him to look into 
the other room, where he heard a restless 
rustling, as if some one were tossing in bed. 
He thought that it might be the bedridden 
old grandmother, so often an inmate of these 
humble homes. He pushed open the door, 
therefore, and peered in. He wore an iU- 
fitting soldier s dress. The dew was hanging on 
the rough serge, and wreathing off the surface 
in the warmth of the room like human breath 
on a frosty morning. But Felicie recognised 
the shabby creature. Her face and neck 
flushed rosy, and she turned away her head. 

' Felicie ? ' said the man, as if not believing 
his eyes. 

' Yes. It is I, Felicie/ answered the girl in 
in a whisper. 

' Then why do you turn away ? Have you 
alio lost your belief in me ? ' 

Felicie sat up in bed, and her eyes sparkled. 

* No, Mr. Aylward, no ! I have never lost 
faith in you. It was not that that made me 
turn away. It was — why should I be ashamed 
to tell you ? It was that I have had too much 
faith in you, and it did not seem right. It 
seemed like appropriating you for myself, 
when—when you belong to — Azrael.' 
^ Aylward remained silent. The sound of 
the girl's voice after his two years' exile was 
like the sound of running water in the ears 
of a man parched with thirst. 

' Don't you believe me ? Have I offended 
you ? ' asked Felicie, anxiously. 

' Offended me ? As if I could take offence 
at any words so pleasantly spoken as yours, 
after my recent experiences ! No ! I was 
thinking that I belonged to no one now 
except the police ; but if I were laid claim to 
by anything, it would be by your trust in 
me, when everyone else was against me. 
Ton can't imagine what a help that has been 
to me. But I can't stay with you, Felicie. 
I am still a convict, remember, and what 
is worse, an escaped convict, a hunted man ! ' 

' Are they after you ? ' 

'I suppose so. Anyhow I can't afford 
to wait for them. I've risked too much for 
liberty/ 

' But how did you escape, and when P ' 
' Two days ago. This is my third day of 
liberty. We were doing quarry work, hewing 
out slate — look at my band ! ' 

He held out the roughened member with 
its raw fingers and blunted nails. Felicie 
took it softly in her own hands and stroked 
it, continuing to hold it as long as Aylward 
was speaking. 

There is something to praise in the 
clear and steady writing of the book, 



and in the vividness with which the 
characters are presented to the reader. 
It is not overcrowded, no unnecessary 
figures are introduced, and those who 
appear are fully and vigorously drawn. 
The scenery of the moor is also well 
sketched, and Mr. Breton is capable 
of inspiring fear and anxiety in a marked 
degree. It is a gruesome story, and the 
revelation of the culprit is the final 
shock. This is, indeed, the only great 
improbability in the story, and detracts 
from its artistic merit. Why did not 
sullen old Geikie do the deed ? 



RECENT VERSE.* 



Madame Darmestbter, more familiar 
to many as Miss A. Mary F. Robinson, 
has a distinct place of her own in the 
poetic literature of our time. Miss 
Rossetti is the only other woman who 
can bear comparison with her as a 
poetess. And it is now long since the 
authoress of * Goblin Market ' has 
given any work of importance to the 
world. And although, perhaps, the less 
original of the two, Madame Darmes- 
teter is much more closely akin to the 
age upon which she has fallen, compre- 
hends its spirit more perfectly, and can 
minister to its needs with far greater suc- 
cess. She is keenly alive to the problems 
of the present, and she has her own 
answer for them, as the following sonnet 
will serve to show : 

The Gospel According to St. Peter. 
To-morrow or in twenty centuries 
The sudden falling open of a lid 
On some grey tomb beside the Pyramid 
May bring the First Evangel to our eyes. 

That day, who knows with what aghast Sur- 
prise 

Our priests shall touch the very deeds He 

did, 

And learn the truth so many ages hid, 
And find, perchance, the Christ did never 
rise. 

What then P shall aU our faith be accounted 
vain ? 

Nothing be left of all our nights of prayer t 
Nothing of all the scruples, aU the tears 
Of endless generations' endless years ? 
Take heart! Be sure the fruits of these 
remain. 

Hark to the Inner Witness : Christ is 
there ! 

Madame Darmesteter is essentially 
one of those * who listen what the inner 
spirit sings/ She has a wonderful 
faculty for discerning truth through con- 
vention. This power is well illustrated 

* Retrospect and Other Poems. By A Mary F. 
EoblnsoD. (T. Fisher Unirin. S< 01.) 

An Enchanted Castle and Other Poem*. By Sarah 
Piatt. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 3*. 6d.) 

Bed Lea res and Roses. By Madison Cawein. (Q. P. 
Put man's Sons. 5s.) 

Songs. By William Benton. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Poems ; chiefly against Pessimism. By J. S. Fletcher. 
(Ward and Downey. 3s. 6d ) 

Poems j Dramatic and Democratic. By Gasooigne 
Maokie. (Elliot 8took. 4s. 6d.) 

My Book of Songs and Sonnets. By Maude Egerton 
King. (Perciral and Co. 8s.) 
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in her sonnet upon Spring and Autumn. 
The world associates spring with youth, 
and autumn with age ; she, with true 
insight, inverts the relation : 

Spring and Autumn. 
God in His heart made Autumn for the 
young ; 

That they might learn to accept the 
approach of age 
In golden woods and starry saxifrage 

And vail** ys all with azure mists o'erhung. 

For over Death a radiant veil He flung, 
That thus the inevitable heritage 
Might come revealed in beauty, and 
assuage 

The dread with which the heart of youth is 
wrung. 

And for the consolation of the old 

He made the delicate, swift, tumultuous 
Spring ; 

That every year they might again behold 

The image of their youth in everything 
And bless the fruit-trees flowering in the 
cold 

Whose harvest is not for their gathering. 

Mrs. Piatt is already so well and 
widely known as a writer of tender and 
graceful verse that this volume, full of 
beauty as it is, can hardly add to her 
reputation. All her characteristic quali- 
ties are to be found in her latest work, 
and those whom she has delighted 
before, whether young or old, will find 
themselves indebted to her for new 
pleasure. Her lines on the child and 
the cuckoo are of their kind inimitable : 
His Views of the Cuckoo.' 

The little exile, whose sweet head 

Wore yet the Atlantic sun, 
Threw down his hoop : • That's it/ he said, — 
, ' And it is only one ! 

' It can't behave like other birds 

At home across the sea ; 
It tries to make ' (I write his words) 

' Ton think it's more than three. 

• That cuckoo's not a cuckoo, though,' 

I hear him murmuring ; 
' It isn't — anywhere, you know j 
It isn't — anything ! 

• But, somehow, it is — everywhere 

At once ! And I suppose 
It can*t build nests, for it's — the air ! 
I know a boy that knows ! ' 

The Americanisms, as we should call 
them, can hardly blind the most bigoted 
of Britishers to the beauty and force of 
the two stanzas that follow. The con- 
trast between the imaginary and the 
real is striking in its severe self- 
restraint : 

One Happy Woman. 

The world is wide enough to hold 
One happy woman, she was told. 
The little maid looked up to guess : 
' A bride, in just the loveliest dress ; 
A ship is waiting, too, in sight, 

To sail for ' • No, you are not right. 

4 The woman you are guessing lies 
To-night in some weird hut. Her eyes 
Are void ; her hollow hands are cold, 
(They have not even a rose to hold). 
A light is dying at her head ; 
And she is happy — being dead/ 

But what can Mrs. Piatt have been 
thinking of when she allowed such a 
couplet as this to pass through the 



press? Addressing the skylark, she 
writes — 

You did not sing to Shelley such a song 

As Shelly sung to you. 

For 4 Shelly/ the compositor and the 
reader are obviously to blame ; but we 
are afraid that they cannot be held 
responsible for ' sung/ It will be a con- 
solation to less experienced writers to find 
that even Mrs. Piatt can trip sometimes. 

Once, at least, we have had to criti- 
cise Mr. Cawein's verses somewhat un- 
favourably. It is all the more pleasant, 
therefore, to note the real advance that 
he has made since his work last came 
before us. Nature has given him great 
wealth of words, and the true faculty of 
song. But in his earlier stages, he 
seemed absolutely regardless of the 
thought. It was often quite impossible 
to construe his sentences. He took care 
of the sound, and left the sense to take care 
of itself. All that is altered now. He is 
becoming simple. He has found a mean- 
ing without losing melody. His scenery, 
once so unreal, is vivid and definite. A 
single stanza, for those who remember 
what Mr. Gawein was, will suffice to 
indicate what he is : 

The sun is up ; the hills are heaped 
With instant splendour ; and the vales 

Surprised with shimmers that are Bteeped 
In purple where the white mist trails ; 

The waterfall, the rock it leaped, 
Are burning gold that frames and fails. 

Here and there a touch of the old 
mannerism still survives, but the poet 
is shaking himself free, and we have no 
doubt that he will give us even better 
work in coming days. 

There is a great deal in Mr. Benton's 
volume — German, French, music, and 
mathematics — but, on the whole, we 
should say that there is more kissing 
than anything else, and after twenty 
pages, with at least one kiss on each, 
but usually many more, even a reviewer 
begins to blush—partly, no .doubt, 
through envy. It is clear that the author 
is a man of wide knowledge and of 
many accomplishments. His mathe- 
matical verses are wonderfully inge- 
nious, and some of his experiments in 
French are excellentof their kind. But it 
is by the English poems, of course, that 
the value of the book is to be measured, 
and from this test Mr. Benton has 
nothing to fear. Choice is difficult, but 
as we prefer his calmer to bis more 
passionate moods, the following Roundel 
may perhaps serve as an illustration of 
his poetic power. The image in the 
second stanza is singularly striking for 
beauty of conception and for simplicity 
of expression : 

Consolatrix. 

She set, her music to the words. 

And, when her whiter hand has met 
White keys, she sings and strikes the chords 
She set. 

Ah ! s t that hour when eyes are wet, 
And sorrow, crossing at the fords 
Of song the torrent of regret, 



Takes all the healing she accords— 

Who that has once heard can forget 
The more than music in the words 
She set ? 

Mr. Fletcher has not been well 
advised in his choice of a title. Con. 
troversial poetry is repellent, and the 
general feeling will be that, if Pessi- 
mism is to be encountered, prose will 
prove a more satisfactory weapon than 
verse. But the impression which the 
title-page produces is erroneous. The 
poems are not argumentative. They 
make against Pessimism, but only in 
rare instances is the attack direct. 
Among the best pieces of work are the 
legend of Fra Ildefonso, who in minis- 
tering to the poor finds his Master, 
and the memorial lines upon the death 
of the late laureate. Some of the 
stanzas are full of beauty : 
There will he find the high accomplishment 
Of all that men most wish and life denies : 
The perfect joy, the long hope satisfied, 
The dream made real, the mind made truly 
wise; 

There oircling round him, high, and deep, and 
wide, 

A measureless content 
Will wrap his heart and keep him as a star 
Is kept in endless circles, half its light 
Turned towards the world where darkness 

reigns and night, 
And half towards heaven where light and 

glory are. 

There will he walk with those great souls whc 
spent 

Such heyday summers in this lower sphere— 
Him whose bright spirit spent itself in fire, 
And flashed and died and rose again mora 
clear : 

And Him whose hands first struck the perfect 
lyre, 

And first made evident 
The fuller compass of the art divine, 
Who took all times and peoples for his own. 
And sang and passed, and sits upon his 
throne 

Monarch and prince of all the laurelled line. 

This, we notice, is not Mr. Gas- 
coigne Mackie's first volume, bat his 
work, it must be confessed, is still any- 
thing but mature. It is full of echoes 
of Tennyson and Browning, in form 
and in thought, and other influences 
by which the writer has been shaped 
and moulded will also suggest them- 
selves to the careful reader. The 
democratic and socialistic ideas are as 
yet crude in themselves and crudely 
expressed. No one will derive much 
pleasure or profit from verses of this 
type: 

Our girls and our boys will be brought up 

together, no longer divorced. 
United in wiser reliance on nature, not 

fettered, not forced ; 
The mind of the girl must be braced by the 

boy's ; no more shall inanity 
Strangle the growth of her best, or swallow 

her talents in vanity. 
It is amusing to find even a reformer 
accepting popular fallacies in this 
whole-hearted way, and we fancy that 
Dr. Montagu Butler or Mrs. Jfewcett 
would vigorously combat this estimate 
of the respective characters of girls and 
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boys. Some verses in the volume, it 
should in fairness to Mr. Mackie be 
stated — such as the lines on Winder, an 
admirable and faithful picture — are far 
better in themselves, and afford greater 
promise of future development. 

There is nothing remarkable in Miss 
King's verses. Like a famous Roman 
Emperor, they never sink to vice or 
rise to virtue. They do not disappoint, 
because there is no promise ; as they 
attempt little, they can hardly be said 
to fail. The most genuine lines in the 
book — "which, by the way, has the rare 
merit of being small — are those on a 
vegetarian feast. Miss King is an 
ardent believer, and her conviction has 
got into her verse and given it a charac- 
ter and an individuality which we have 
failed to find elsewhere. At the same 
time, we cannot accept it as convincing, 
and some of Miss King's fellow-disciples 
will hold up pious hands in horror when 
they hear that she allows herself milk, 
honey and even eggs, for there is a 
laxity even in vegetarianism. 

Dr. Goodchild's poems we reviewed in 
the collected edition not very long ago. 
This volume contains a selection from 
his works, with a few additional poems 
which now appear for the first time. 



NEW NOYELS * 



The Heirloom is pitched in an excla- 
matory key: 'There was one long 
ardent embrace as they said "Good- 
night," and the next moment she was 
gone — gone ! And as Bertram lingered 
a minute ... as he turned away and 
walked slowly up the hill, the shadows 
fell around him ! I The shadows fell 
around him!! Yea. The shadows 
fell around him ! ! ! Yea. Verily how 
darkly can the shadows fall ! ! ! I ' It is 
a rising crescendo of admiration marks ; 
and the passage, which is not solitary 
in character, is typical of the entire 
book. A rather flat opening ushers in 
a gradually ascending series of astonish- 
ing developments and mysterious 
resemblances out of which a sufficiently 
thrilling denouement is evolved. The 
author has hit upon a new idea on 
which to build up a long series of com- 
plications, and a new idea in the story 
of a secret murder and false scents 
approaches to the originality of genius, 
so manifold are the inventions already 
put into print. He manages to make a 
very good story out of his idea, which 
is in itself odd enough to excite amuse- 
ment, and his curious plan of frequent 

* The Heirloom ; or. The Descent of Vernwood 
Manor. Br Dothie-LUle. In Three Vols. (Gay 
and Bird. 3U.dd.> 

Bar Bonald. Bj May CromxneUn. In Three Vols. 
(Hnrst and Blackett, Limited. 31a. 61.) 

The Last Tenant. By B. L. Pargeon. (Hutchinson 
and Co. ,5s.) 

Joseph ZeJmonah. By Edward King, (L-e and 
Sfcephard, Boston, U.S.A. 5s.) 



pauses to sum up all that has gone be- 
fore and run over the past, is not with- 
out effect in enforcing the points of 
the story, whether this may have 
been in the author's mind or not. 
The disappearance of Marjorie Gilling- 
ham and the apparent difficulty that 
the author has to re-introduce her and 
explain her departure is the most un- 
satisfactory point in the plot. Her 
sudden disappearance has no influence 
in the story, and we are continually 
expecting her to turn up to justify 
it. But the author seems to forget her 
very existence until he has disposed of 
all the other, characters, when he be- 
comes aware that the heroine has never 
been accounted for, and hastens to add 
a postscript to tell us she has been 
spirited away to a nunnery in America 
— why or how we never find out. This, 
however, is only a detail, and will not 
prevent plenty of readers finding an 
hour's harmless amusement in following 
out the mystery of Vernwood Manor. 

Bay Bonald, Miss Crommelin's new 
story, carries the reader back to the 
close of the eighteenth century, and 
opens with a marriage fite within the 
walls of Eookhurst, a fine estate in 
Kent, for long years the bone of con- 
tention between two portions of the 
family of the Saxbys. Force and cunning 
had both been used in the past in the de- 
fence and attack of the old manor, and 
both are employed in course of the tale, 
for the estate is won by stratagem from 
the husband of the gay young woman 
whose wedding is being celebrated in the 
openingchapters, and his own retaliation 
is cruel Nor does the struggle end with 
them, for the fathers of both houses hand 
on their quarrels to be fought out by 
their sons in years to come. It is with 
these boys, growing up to be men, and 
with a certain Lucy Batclifie, whom 
they both love, that the story has chiefly 
to do. The tale has the quaintness that 
belongs to stories of a bygone age and 
mode of life, and it is simply and 
prettily worked out, without effort, and 
without any flagging of the interest. 
We are sure that it will find plenty of 
appreciative readers. 

Of course The Last Tenant may boil 
the pot, but we cannot refrain from 
thinking and saying that in our humble 
opinion its author would have been 
better employed in writing almost any- 
thing else. The first two chapters are 
of a brisk humour, and lead the too 
confiding reader to imagine that similar 
fare will be forthcoming page after page. 
This is not the case, however. Mr. 
Fargeon deserts the amusing for the 
improbable, and gives us a story of a 
thousand and one impossibilities. A 
gentlemen of the name of Nesbit, wish- 
ing to handle the thousands of his step- 
daughter, hit upon the clumsy expedient 
of murdering his servant, persuading 



folks that it is his daughter-in-law who 
is dead. In reality this lady is on the 
Continent, dosed with a drug that 
destroys her memory. The stupid 
jurymen are becomingly wooden, and 
all goes well with Mr. Nesbit till a 
female phantom and a spiritual skeleton 
cat appear to some house-hunter. This 
feline spook goes upstairs and down- 
stairs and in my lady's chamber with 
the gentleman house-hunter, and he 
becomes convinced that a terrible crime 
is to be unravelled through his agency. 
So he proceeds to unravel, and he goes 
on unravelling till Mr. Nesbit gets dis- 
gusted and poisons himself. And there 
is a lover, and a thievish old woman, 
and a detective. But we can have no 
respect for the female phantom and the 
feline spook because they wasted 
themselves for so long in the deserted 
house instead of going to the police at 
once. How about the boiling of the 
pot, though ? 

There is material for a novel of strong 
sensational and dramatic interest in 
Joseph Zalmonah, a tale of Jewish life 
in the New World — the land of promise 
to which the eyes of all oppressed 
nations turn with hope and longing. 
But according to the story, though the 
banner of freedom floats over the Ghetto 
of New York, the lot of the Jewish 
exiles does not seem ameliorated by 
transportation from the serfdom of 
Bussia to the liberty of America. It is 
but an exchange from one kind of op- 
pression to another — from the intoler- 
ance of BuBsian officialism to the 
tyranny of the sweating employer. 
Joseph Zalmonah, a new Messiah, or, as 
he should in these days be called, a 
labour leader, rises up to protect his 
people from the cruel injustice of their 
employers who take advantage of the 
penniless state of the newly-arrived 
Jewish emigrants to enforce the 
harshest conditions of work. 

The wretchedness of the lot of the 
American Jew is well described, but 
though the author has chosen his cha- 
racters with a fine sense of contrast, 
and though his descriptions are some- 
times dramatic and picturesque, there 
is monotony in the action of the story, 
and the struggle is so indefinitely pro- 
longed without reaching a climax, that 
it makes us weary, not sympathic. 

The author likens the young enthu- 
siast, who sacrifices everything for the 
good of his fellows, to the Christ ; but 
the conception is marred by Zalmonah's 
undignified and vulgar attitude and 
language towards his opponents. 
Neither is Zalmonah's frailty, in regard 
to the sensuous beauty Bathsheba con- 
sistent with the heroic rdle he is given. 
However, there is interest for Gentile 
readers in the descriptions of Jewish 
ceremonials and feasts, and the story, if 
faulty, has at least the merit of being 
unhackneyed. 
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MB. G. T. CONGREVE'S 
WORK ON 

CONSUMPTION, Ac. 
In which are detailed 
The Causes, Symptoms, Progress, and Successful 
Treatment of this Scourjre of England.— With nearly 
Four Hundred Cases of Cure. Also 

On COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, Ac.. Ac. 
TTu Book vnUUwt po*Lfr$9,for ONE SHILLING, fry 
ik* Author, Coomb* Lodge, Peckham, London, S.E. 



AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY .• 



This is a very interesting book about a 
subject which most Englishmen know little 
or nothing about. Mr. Wallace, himself 
bat lately departed from Princeton, gives us 
in pleasant prose the story of the founding, 
supporting, and progress of his Unirersity. 
It seems that Nassau Hall is the historic 
centre of the many buildings which now go 
to make up this abode of learning. In this 
hall, with the Her. Jonathan Dickinson as 
President, the first term began on the 
fourth week of May, 1747, and it is probable 
that there were not more than twenty lads 
thirsting for the Princeton curriculum. It 
is almost a shock to read that this University 
partly grew to its present greatness by mean* 
of lotteries. Fancy Oxford and Cambridge 
being the children of such an unacademio 
proceeding! All this early history is most 
entertaining, and we have read it with 
lively satisfaction. The presidents, tutors 
and students lived very substantially on 
' almost all the variety of fish and flesh the 
country here affords, and sometimes pyes.' 
The students had some hardships to bear, 
as witness these rules following : 

None of the students shall play at cards, or 
dice, or any other unlawful game, upon a 
penalty of a fine not exceeding five shillings 
for the first offence ; for the second, public 
admonition; for the third, expulsion. No 
jumping, hollaring, or boisterous noise shall 
be suffered in the college at any time, or walk- 
ing in the gallery in the time of study. No 
member of college shall wear his hat in 
the college at any time, or appear in the 
dining-room at meal-time, or in the hall at 
any public meeting, or knowingly in the 
presence of the superiority of the college, 
without an upper garment, and having shoes 
and stockings tight. Every scholar shall rise 
up and make obeisance when the president 
goes in or out of the hall, or enters the pulpit 
on days of religious worship. Every Fresh- 
man sent on an errand shall go and do it 
faithfully, and make quick return. Every 
scholar in college shall keep his hat off about 
ten rods of the president, and five to the 
tutors. 

Now that we have left college, we wish 
the authorities would take to sending 
Freshmen on errands. Such a state of 
things might result in the founding of the 
Newer Humour. 

In this book we have Princeton past, 
Princeton present, and prophecies as to the 
future of Princeton. All this is set forth 
so amiably by Mr. Wallace that the critic's 
grumble becomes a thing of nought. The 

* Princeton 8ketohes. By Gecrg * B. Wallace. (Q 
(P. Putnam's Sons. 10s.) 1 ' 



volume is profusely illustrated, and we have 
no hesitation in recommending our public 
to test the fare provided by Mr. Wallace 
and G. P. Putnam's Sons. 



TABLE TALK. 



Mb. Jessb Hall, whose letter describing a 
visit to John Clare we published last week, 
has kindly sent us a copy of the acrostic 
(on the letters of his name), which the poet 
wrote for him. The original is in a curiously 
shaky and angular handwriting. The title is 

Justice. 
Justice is slow, like Moses* rod 
Engraven as the autograph of God ! 
Sent from on high by Him that is All-wise, 
Searcher of hearts, Judge of the last assise j 
Engraven on the hearts of honest men ; 
Heart-searcher in the felon's gloomy den. 
Are these opposers to the laws of Truth f 
Learn Justice well, while manhood is in youth, 
Live honest lives,and that will bring the Truth. 



Robert Louis Stevenson's grandfather 
was Robert Stevenson, the great Scotch 
engineer, who built many wonderful light- 
houses. In 1814 Sir Walter Scott made a 
voyage with him around Scotland in the 
lighthouse yacht. Thirty-six years after- 
ward Robert Stevenson wrote his reminis- 
cences of this voyage, which will for the 
first time appear in print in the October 
number of Scribner, with a note by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. In the same issue Mr. 
J. G. Creighton, an officer of the Canadian 
Senate, will describe the origin and daring 
achievements of 4 The North-West Mounted 
Police of Canada,' which for twenty years 
has kept the peace in a great territory equal 
in area to France and Germany. 



4 A Prisoner of War : an Episode of the 
Nineteenth Century/ is the title of a new 
story ^ by Mr. F. A. Inderwick, Q.C., 
promised this autumn. The story, which 
will be illustrated and issued in a very neat 
form, is an episode raisonne of the 
Napoleonic period, and deals with Romney 
Marsh and old Winchelsea, with which Mr. 
Inderwick is well acquainted. 



Dr. Boyd Carpenter, the Bishop of Ripon, 
has two volumes of sermons in the press for 
early publication. ' The Burning Bush and 
Other Sermons,' will appear in Messrs. 
Sampson Low's series of ' Preachers of the 
Age? The other volume, which Messrs. 
Isbister will issue under the title of 4 A 
Son of Man amongst the Sons of Men.' is 
intended to illustrate from Old and New 
Testament sources the influence of Christ 
on character. 



Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. will publish 
in a few days, ' Sketches in the House 
(Session 1893),' by T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
The book has been produced in response to 
a very widely-expressed desire among the 
public, communicated to Mr. O'Connor by 
some of his friends, to preserve in a perma- 
nent form his graphic Sketches, ' At the 
Bar of the House,' which aroused so much 
attention in a journalistic form. 



Mr. Martin MacDermott, one of the few 
of the Yonng Ireland writers still living, is 
preparing for publication in the New Irish 



Library a volume of the letters of the voting 
Ireland poetess, Miss Ellen Downing, known 
as* Mary ' of The Nation, and one of the most 
interesting characters in Irish literary his- 
tory. The letters are said by Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy to be of profound interest, 
and to throw attractive side-lights on the 
Irish life of fifty years ago. Mr. MacDermott 
contributes a sketch of Miss Downing? 
life, which was a brief and touching one. 



The three most noted poetesses of The 
Nation were 4 Speranza,' 4 Eva,' and 4 Marj.' 
4 Speranza ' is known to a later generation 
as Lady Wilde. 4 Eva' resides in Australia, 
and is the wife of Dr. Kevin Izod O'Doherty, 
formerly M JP. for Meath. She has written 
much Irish and also Australian poetry since 
'48, and has published a collection of it. Of 
the other writers who have helped to make 
the early Nation so successful, the only 
survivor is Mr. Denny Lane, M. A, who is 
often to be met with in literary circles in 
Cork. 

Mr. Frank Mathew, the author of 4 At the 
Rising of the Moon, and other Irish stories,' 
has arranged to write an Irish novel dealing 
with Wexford during the insurrection of 
1798, and is collecting from the Wexford 
peasants a stock of traditions and stories of 
the period. 



Three weeks ago, when Mr. William 
Archer declared that 'suicide had entered os 
a new phase,' he was laughed at for ex- 
aggeration and blamed for bringing into 
prominence an unhealthy line of thought 
But the views upon life and death which he 
propounded in the columns of a daily con- 
temporary seem to be widely spread ; and 
no wonder The Spectator sorrowfully moans 
that 4 we seem to be drifting into a new 
world, and we are afraid it is a pagan one.' 



What suggests these words is the account 
of the death of Mr. Francis Adams which 
was given to the coroner by his wife, who 
was deeply attached to him. She had 
fondly tended him during a long illness, but 
on Monday last, becoming worse, he said 
« I'm choking ; it is finished.' She, thinking 
he meant the bleeding had stopped, replied, 
* Thank God,' but he fetched a revolver, and 
sat on the bed. She said, 4 Not that, dearie,' 
and he said, 4 If you love me, youH let me 
do it,' and, witness said to the jury, 4 1 let 
him do it.' Asked if she could not have pre- 
vented it, she replied, ' Of course I could\but 
I should have considered myself a contemp- 
tible coward if I had done so, when things 
were as they were.' 



Is this a general tendency of thought, or 
a passing affection of literary people P At 
any rate Mr. Adams's death was a shock to 
all who knew his geniality and chivalry. His 
literary work is better known in Australia 
than in this country, and consisted chiefly 
of Australian stories and essays. 'Leicester: 
An Autobiography' is now out of print, 
while what was finished of a large work on 
Egypt is to be published next month. 
Many people admire 4 The Songs of the 
Army of the Night,* a book of socialist 
poems. His work was uneven, but he was 
only thirty when he died ; and much better 
things might have been hoped for from his 
pen. 

'Rambles in Books' is the title of a 
volume by Mr. Charles F.j Blackburn. 
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author of ' Catalogue Titles," which Messrs. 
Sampson Low will publish next month. 
The object of the work is not to recommend 
books for the reading of other persons, 
whose tastes and circumstances may, toto 
cab, differ from those of any writer, but to 
show in action, as it were, the pleasure 
which may be derived from the possession 
of 400 books, and to lay before the reader a 
graphically printed catalogue of a private 
collection, with some indications of the best 
way to prepare it. Only five hundred 
copies, each numbered and signed by the 
author, will be issued. 



One million three hundred thousand 
different volumes were applied for in the 
Reading Room of the British Museum 
daring the last twelve months! And the 
number is increasing every year, though 
not nearly in proportion to the increase of 
books published. The twentieth century 
will surely have to adopt some Malthusian 
method of putting an end to the making of 
many books. And why not? We must, 
some time or other, set aside the wise 
mans saying, and adopt the doctrine of 
our friend John P. Robinson, that ' they 
didn't know everything down in Judee." 



The most interesting acquisitions of the 
Museum, by the way, have been a fine gold 
cup, which is a capital example of mediaeval 
art, and which for two hundred years 
formed part of the treasure of the Kings of 
England. It is of French workmanship, 
and is called the Royal Gold Gup. A 1548 
edition of Tyndale's New Testament, 
printed by Day and Seres, is almost 
unique. Only one other copy is known to 
exist 



A new translation of Tatian's Diatessaron 
into English has been made by the Rev. 
J. H. Hill, M.A., and will be published by 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark, in a binding 
uniform with the Anti-Nicene Library. 
The translation has been made from 
Ciasca's Latin version, and then compared 
word for word with the Arabic. The 
extracts found in Ephraem's Commentary 
have also been translated from Dr. 
Moesinger's Latin ; and Professor Armitage 
Robinson is now at Venice correcting 
this translation by means of the Armenian 
MSS. there. But, as the work is intended 
to be read by others besides experts, it is 
to be preceded by an introduction, which 
will describe the MSS. and their history, 
tell us what is known of Tatian himself 
and of his commentators, and estimate the 
value of the work in the criticism and 
exegesis of the Gospels, and in establishing 
their early date. 



The same publishers have in hand an 
authorised English translation of the 
Gospel of Peter, and ' Darwinianism,' by 
Br. Hutchison Stirling, the first part of 
which — The Workmen — will consist of 
character sketches of the three Darwins, 
grandfather, father, and son; while the 
second will be an examination of the 
theory of natural selection, under the title 
of 'The Work.' 



One of the 'Prophet Harris's' most 
devoted followers, Mr. Richard M'Culhr, is 
author of 'The Brotherhood of the New 
Life and Thomas Lake Harris,' ' a history 
and exposition based upon the printed 
works and upon other public documents/ 



Mr. M'Cully has no shadow of doubt as to 
the inspiration of Mr. Harris, and as to the 
perfect purity tnd disinterestedness of his 
conduct. The disciple tries to explain the 
mysteries of 'mental interioration,' ' normal 
mentality in God-from-God,' ' the inheavened 
Logos above the human internal/ ' arch- 
natural respiration,' and other doctrines of 
the master, whose language soars far above 
mere intelligibility. The relations of 
Thomas Lake Harris with Laurence 
Oliphant are detailed in such a way as to 
show that the prophet was a much-injured 
innocent, whom Oliphant tried to depose by 
the claim of superior inspiration, and who 
afterwards meekly allowed himself and his 
community to be ruined in order to peace- 
fully satisfy Oliphant's exorbitant claims. 
Mr. M'Cully thus parallels Swedenborg 
and Harris: 'To the former, heaven was 
mirrored in the dawn ; to the other, in the 
bright gleam of morning. In the clearer 
light the latter saw more and understood 
things better.' The book is published by 
John Thomson, Glasgow. 



The great edition of Plato's Republic, to 
which, as is well-known. Professors Jowett 
and Lewis Campbell have been devoting 
themselves for some years, will see the 
light very shortly. It was an open secret 
in Balliol at the time of the Master's severe 
illness eighteen months ago, that one of the 
chief anxieties of his physicians arose from 
the patient's absolute determination to get 
up and work — sometimes for several hours 
— at MSS. or proof a And < Professor 
Campbell, too, has found an active man's 
consolation for retirement in the magnum 
opus. A final edition of the Republic will 
be a boon for which every Platonist — and 
that means half the thinking world — will 
be ready to canonise the authors. 



Even a dozen volumes dealing exclusively 
with the minor poet would be enough to 
turn the head of most men, but Mr. D. H. 
Edwards is a literary Hercules, and his 
' Modern Scottish Poets,' the fifteenth 
volume of which is now ready, seems as 
likely to go on for ever as the brook of the 
poet. The earlier volumes of the series are 
now scarce and valuable, and if the set is 
ever completed it will certainly rank among 
the prizes of the auction room. Mr. 
Edwards is a native of Brechin, and the 
editor of the Advertiser there. Besides 
his magnum opus, upon which he has now 
been engaged for twelve years, he has 
written 'The Poetry of Scottish Rural 
Life,' a ' Pocket History of Brechin,' and a 
'Historical Guide to Edzell and Glenesk.' 
Among the 'poets ' dealt with in the new 
volume are the Rev. George Gilfillan and 
the Rev. Murray McCheyne. 



Lady Wolverton has adopted The Spin- 
ing Wheel as the official organ of her needle- 
work guild, now numbering many thou- 
sands of members throughout the country, 
and presided over by the Duchess of Took. 
The paper will in future devote a corner in 
its pages to the guild news. 



Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 
and Co. have in the press a new book 
by the author of 'Jesus, the Carpenter 
of Nazareth/ entitled ' A Child's Religion,' 
which will form a sequel to his popular life 
of Christ. It is intended to set forth 
simple Christianity for the young, and will 
be issued early in October. 



Mr. Elliot Stock will publish shortly a 
fac-simile of the first edition of the ' Imita- 
tion of Christ,' printed by Zainer in 1470- 
71. The copy from which the reprint has 
been photographed was originally in the 
library of St. J?eter's Monastery at Salis- 
bury. It will be accompanied by an intro- 
duction by Canon Knox Little. 



' Two Little Children and Ching ' is the 
title of Mrs. Edith E. Cuthell's new illus- 
trated story for children to be published early 
next month by Methuen and Co., London, 
and the Cleveland Publishing Co., New 
York. Like ' Only a Guardroom Dog ' this 
is a ' doggie ' story with a military tinge 
about it, and the four-footed hero is one of 
that uncommon species, the Chinese pug. 



During the autumn Messrs. Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier will issue "A 
Romance of Skye,' by Maggie Maclean; 
' Memorable Edinburgh Houses,' by 
Wilmot Harrison; 'For the Sake of the 
Siller,' a Fifeshire story; 'The Life and 
Letters of James Renwick' — the last 
Scotch martyr— by Rev. W. H. Carslaw; 
and a new edition of Bunyan's 'Holy War.' 

H.R.H. Princess Christian is publishing 
an article on the ' Royal British Nurses' 
Association' in the October number of 
Atalanta. 



One of the most useful of our biblia 
abiblia is to be published very shortly. 
The authorities at the General Post-Office 
and the Treasury have arranged that Mr. 
Henry Sell, of Fleet-street, shall have 
access to the official lists of Registered 
Telegraphic Addresses, so that he may 
secure completeness and perfect accuracy 
in his 'Directory of Telegraphic Addresses,' 
which is now in the ninth year of its issue. 
By private effort Mr. Sell had obtained no 
less than 20,000 of the addresses, and now, 
thanks to the official aid afforded him, the 
next edition will contain more than double 
that number. 



The Clarendon Press have in preparation 
other classical editions of interest. Provost 
Monro's ' Modes of Ancient Greek Music ' 
will probably clear up one of the dark 
corners that perplex antiquarians, or, at 
any rate, will define the darkness. Dr. 
Weir Smyth's first volume of 4 The Dialects 
of Greece ' will deal with the Ionic, and 
here there is undoubtedly room for another 
treatment. There are also about half-a- 
dozen school editions, of 'The Wasps,' 
'Baochae,"Ion,' 'Seven against Thebes,' &c. 
The first is by Dr. Merry, the last by Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick. 



The authenticity of the poems of Ossian 
is apparently one of those problems, like 
the personality of Junius, which are to be 
always with us. Mr. Charles E. Hall has 
written a novel containing ' facts and in- 
formation never before published ' on the 
subject. Messrs. Skeffington, of Piccadilly, 
will publish it next month. The world 
will wait expectant to learn whether 
Ossian was not Mr. Mackenzie after all, or 
was, like Homer, another man of the same 
name. 



Political economists will be glad to re. 
ceive the seventh and eighth volumes of 
Professor Thorold Rogers's famous ' His- 
tory of Agriculture and Prices.' When 
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the work is complete, or as complete as Dr. 
Rogers's untimely death allowed, it will be 
a quarry of facts unique, or almost unique, 
in any country. The volumes will appear 
in the autumn. 



Another monumental work will also be 
advanced a stage by the publication of 
Part VIII., and of Vol. Ill, Part II., of 
the New English Dictionary. The latter 
has been under tbe separate editorship of 
Mr. H. Bradley, Ml. 



An advance copy of M. Imbert de Saint 
Amand's ' Women of the Valois Court ' is 
a welcome arrival from Messrs. Hutchinson 
and Go. There are six exceptionally well- 
reproduced etchings of the women who are 
most prominent in M. Amand's two 
sketches, including Marguerite of An- 
gouleme, Catherine de Medici, and Marie 
Stuart when Dauphiness of France. The 
translation is by Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert 
Martin. 

Thirty-four thousand ! That is the sale 
of 'The Little Minister,' which is now 
issued with nine illustrations, drawn by 
W. Hole, B.S.A. Andvet people say that 
we don't buy books ! Evidently if a novel 
be good enough, tbe circulating library does 
not fulfil our ambition after all. 



' The Abbot ' has been added to A. and C. 
Black's 'Dryburgh' Edition of Scott. 
Mr. John Wilkinson has made a good 
selection of subjects for his ten illustrations, 
which are conceived in a thoroughly 
romantic spirit. 



The second volume of Messrs. Bell and 
Sons' handsome library edition of ' Pepys's 
Diary' has reached us. As we remarked 
when the first volume came, this edi- 
tion will in all probability be tbe final 
one. Lord Braybrooke, seventy years ago 
or so, edited but a fraction; the Her. 
Mynor Wright gave the world a far fuller 
copy, but even he omitted a fifth part ; now 
Mr. Wheatley gives us the original unex- 
purgated, with the rare exception of a few 
words which are in these days impossible, 
and which there is no reason whatever for 
leaving in. 

A, very — we might say amusingly — 
American book, is a treatise, Be Genero 
Humano (why not add ei quibusdam aliis /), 
bv the American Consul at Barcelona. 
The subject, of course, is not one that lends 
itself to compression, and Mr. Bowen has 
been compelled to expand his treatment of 
it to forty-two pages. Georgia boasts of 
having the biggest cart-ruts in the world; 
Mr. Bowen may boast of the biggest 
subject. 

Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode have now 
in readiness their large type 'Variorum 
Aids to the Bible Student.' Much new 
matter is added, and the whole book has 
been rewritten and revised. 



From Messrs. Ward and Downey we have 
received ' The Quarry Farm,' by J. S. 
Fletcher. It is a one-volume tale of country 
life and love. 



' Wordsworth for the Young ' is a little 
selection of some of the poet's simplest 
poems, by Mr. J. C. Wright. Every one 
will agree with the editor that poetry is one 



of the direct instruments of true education, 
and the attempt to educate a love of nature 
through a study of one of nature's greatest 
interpreters deserves our sympathy. And 
what reason is there why a child's know- 
ledge of Wordsworth should be confined 
to • We are Seven ' and ' Lucy Gray ' ? 



A new edition of Hopkins and Rim- 
bault's great work on the organ is, we un- 
derstand, in an advanced state of prepara- 
tion. Several well-known writers are 
assisting Dr. Hopkins in the work of 
revision, and the technical part has been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Thomas Cassar, 
of Denbigh, an enthusiastic organ builder 
who has done much to advance the art. It 
is many years since the first edition of 
'Hopkins and Rimbault' was published, 
but the work has never been superseded. 
Dr. Bimbault has gone to his rest, but Dr. 
Hopkins has just recently celebrated his 
jubilee as organist of the Temple Church. 



The increasing literature about Bums's 
'Highland Mary' has evidently wakened 
up the Town Council of Greenock, who 
have just become impressed with the lack 
of facilities afforded to visitors of seeing 
Mary's grave in the Old WestKirkyard 
there, ft has now been arranged that the 
entrance- gate be kept open a few hours 
daily during summer, so that visitors may 
have free access to view the grounds. Mr. 
J. D. Ross's new work on 4 Highland Mary ' 
is, by the way, in an advanced state of 
preparation, and may be expected soon. 



Miss James, the librarian of the People's 
Palace, London, is evidently anxious that the 
profession to which she belongs should 
be taken advantage of by her own sex much 
more thpn it is. In a paper read at the 
Library Association Congress at Aberdeen, 
the other day, she rather sharply criticised 
a speaker who had alluded to women and 
boy-assistants as if the tews were synony- 
mous. Miss James told her hearers that 
in America the number of women librarians 
was very large, but the supply is still below 
the demand. The salary paid is from £40 
to £400, and the lowest rate is 20 cents per 
hour. Many interesting papers have been 
read at the Congress, and tbe members have 
been "lionised" by the local' worthies to 
their hearts content. 



Even the Latin motto seems to be going 
out of fashion now-a-days, while to quote 
Greek is as much as to say ' write me 
down a prig.' What shall we say of a 
Chinese motto ? Mrs. Boyd-Carpenter, the 
wife of the Bishop of Ripon, has chosen one 
from Confucius for her collection of twelve 
allegories, ' Fragments in Baskets.' It is 
4 Men gather fish in baskets, but when they 
have got the fish they care no longer for 
the baskets.' 



Those who read shorthand will have a 
good laugh over a little book by the editor 
of M'Ewan's Phonographic Magazine, with 
an Introduction by Mr. D. Havelock Fisher. 
Mr. M 4 Ewan narrates in shorthand a 
large number of ' phunny-graphic errors.' 

Mr. Saintsbury's edition of 4 Her rick,' in 
two volumes, will be the next addition to 
Messrs. Bell's 'Aldine Poets.' The text 
has been carefully collated with early 
editions, and the notes have designedly 
been kept down to the smallest dimensions. 



Messrs. Bell will publish very shortly a 
second edition, revised and decreased, of 
Michael Field's * Underneath the Bough.' 
The limited first edition was sold out 
before publication. 



Mr. Alfred Clark, whose recent novel, * A 
Dark Place of the Earth,' was well received 
by the Press, has written a new story en- 
titled, * Woe to the Conquered, b.o. 53/ 
which Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. will publish in two volumes during the 
coming season. 



We have received from Chicago the first 
three numbers of * The Book of the Fair.' 
It is a handsomely-illustrated large-paper 
description of the exhibits, the grounds, 
and the buildings of the great Exhibition, 
published at one dollar each part. It will 
certainly be an interesting record, for 
whatever criticisms may have been aimed 
at the Fair, no one has denied to it ambi- 
tion or size. And yet we hear that it 
has already made a loss of three million 
dollars, and Pwnch'e young Chicago beauty 
seems to have been right when she said, 
* I guess we've cut off a bigger chunk than 
we can chew.' 



The next volume of the ' Great Writers 1 
series is a life of Whittier, by W. J. Linton. 
It is published by Mr. Walter Scott this 
week. 



'An Excellent Knave,' by J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy, the author of * Royalty Restored ' 
and a number of other volumes, is being 
issued in three volumes by Messrs. Hutchin- 
son and Co. 



From the Aldine Press we have received 
another part of 4 Le Morte D'Arthur.' Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley's woodcuts are in 
admirable keeping with the type and the 
old-world style. 



Mr. George Over, of Rugby, sends us a 
dainty volume of verse in a binding of light 
blue and white, by Maude Robertson- 
Hicks. It consists of fifteen lyrics, and 
the title chosen is, 'Flowers from Over- 
sea.' 'Spring Flowers and Autumn 
Leaves ' is another collection of lyrics, by 
Thomas Brevior. A larger book of poems 
is ' Ranch Verses,' by W. L. Chittenden, 
published by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 4 The 
verses in this little volume are offsprings 
of solitude, born in idle hours on a Texas 
ranch.' 



Messrs. Hutchinson have a new novel 
in the press by Mrs. J. Kent Spender, en- 
titled, * A Strange Temptation,* to be pub- 
lished in three volumes. 



' Dedicated by permission to Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Kendal, who gave me kindly 
words of encouragement, and declined a 
play.' That is Mr. Ernest Mulliner's 
dedication of • Declined with Thanks/ a 
one-volume novel which comes to us from 
Messrs. Henry and Co. 



The motto from Tennyson 

Love — 

A more ideal artist he than all, 
indicates the drift of a three-volume novel 
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A THOUGHTFUL BOOK * 



Wi cordially hope that Mr. Abbot Kinney, 
the author of Tasks by Twilight, is not 
without honour in his own country ; but as 
he is something of a prophet there is room 
for fearing that his rogue in America is 
not large. Perhaps he hits too hard for the 
pleasure of his compatriots, notably those 
of the feminine gender. There is very 
little tender touching in his book ; on the 
contrary, he lashes out straight from the 
shoulder, and the mistaken morals of our 
cousins across the Atlantic come in for 
such a pummelling as should bestir them 
with a vengeance. However, this exhibition 
of literary fisticuffs has not been shown us 
by Mr. Abbot Kinney without large and 
lofty reasons for his attack. He means the 
drubbing to be quite as firm a tonic as 
the bark of Peru is ; and after a careful 
perusal of his pages — that is to say, after 
watching every round of the fight — we 
are bound to grant that he has not begun 
the fray a whit too soon, nor struck a foul 
blow in the course of it. Never were 
twilight hours better used than by Dr. 
Kinney in writing his most helpful and 
suggestive volume of courageous comment 
and valuable advice. 

First of all, Br. Kinney tackles educa- 
tion, and many thinkers will like to learn 
that he finds our present systems wanting 
in more than a few particulars. He gives us 
the three absolute essentials for a useful 
and happy existence — animal strength, the 
power of observation and adaptation, and 
character; and he declares that none of these 
three essentials are customarily taught in 
schools. The life of bending over books is 
inimical to the physique. The second 
quality in the present scholastic mode is im- 
properly nourished. ' Thethoughts, the state- 
ments, and the dogmas of others are taught 
and memorised at the expense of the in- 
dividual powers of observationof the student 
himself. Instead, therefore, of looking at 
the facts of nature for themselves, and seeing 
what those facts are, a scholastic person is 
taught to receive with little or no question 
the statements of others in regard to them. 
Such influences, therefore, in their purity, 
tend to prevent a realisation of truth and to 
prevent that personal investigation by which 
alone we can appreciate its force.* With 
regard to character, Dr. Kinney thinks 
that schools inculcate some of its qualities 
' as sort of side issues.' That he is sober 
in his methods of thought and statement 
the following passage will show. After say- 
ing that the results of an education 
derived only from the school rooom would 
be of very doubtful advantage, he proceeds : 

These words without explanation cast a 
dark shadow upon our school system. 8uch 
is not my intention. The value of the thought 
and experience of others, taught in our 

. * Ta*ka by Twilight. By Abbot Kinney. (O. P. 
tPftt&am's Boot. 5ij 



schools, it is impossible to estimate. Our 
school systems have been ever increasing in 
their usefulness and improving in their 
methods. The development of late years has 
been very great. O wing largely, doubtless, to 
the rapidity of its growth, it has nob been 
well balanced. 

The literary portion has gone unduly ahead 
of other and more essential departments. 
Qualities developed at home or on the play- 
ground have been neglected through the 
increased time required for the literary 
exercises. 

The school has taken more and more the 
energy of the child, until now there is scarce 
any time and practically no energy left for 
the instruction and experience derived by 
young persons from outside sources, and espe- 
cially at home. The schools have thus in- 
creased enormously the literary education 
they originally gave in small amount, while 
the absorption of the child's energy prevents 
it from learning those things formerly 
acquired in the fields, playground, farm, or 
home. 

The school has taken so much of the ohild's 
time, that it now monopolises the child's edu- 
cational capacity without having done any- 
thing to give it the class of information it 
formerly acquired elsewhere. The school has 
never taught anything but numbers and 
letters ; now that it monopolises the child, its 
one-sidednoss is a serious defect. Reforms, 
happily, are fast being introduced. 

What Dr. Kinney is fighting against is 
that mental indigestion from which 
children are now made to suffer. He 
draws an analogy from the goose 
of Strasburg. This melancholy fowl is 
placed in a coop where it has perforce to 
endure an inordinate stuffing. The 
liver of the bird cannot away with 
such treatment. It becomes diseased. A 
man similarly used would suffer similarly. 
We coop up our children for too many 
hours ; we deprive them of that almighty 
saviour, the sunshine ; we thrust down their 
intellectual gullets information that is both 
excessive in quantity and so concentrated 
in kind that it is only suited for older 
minds. Even bad seed brings fruit, and the 
harvest in response to such a fatal sowing 
is the physical weakling who has a tiny 
strip of back, legs as thick as a lance, eyes 
that have to be reared under glass, and a 
chest the sight of which brings tears to 
the reasoning. This weakling may be a very 
whirlwind of dates and decimal places ; 
probably he wins remarkable honours at 
college. But do such outcomes balance the 
account P Is he a satisfactory citizen P If 
he marries, what robustness can he give his 
children P He is unfit to help his nation, for 
he has been made a burlesque who should have 
been a man. Our severe methods of education 
do not always produce such results, of 
course. But if they have in ten years thus 
perverted ten originally healthy bodies, 
what a condemnation have they prepared 
for themselves ! It is not possible to catch 
Niagara in a cup ; and it is not possible to 
compute the mischief done to the future 
generations by those ten unhealthy fathers. 
Dr. Kinney ends his admirable chapter on 
physique by declaring that before the age 
of sixteen at least one half of the day 



should be devoted to out-door exercises. 
Naturally the treatment of boys and girls 
as to physical education must be different. 

In this chapter on' t the education of girls, 
the author whom we are reviewing comes 
down heavily upon the average American 
woman. She shows an alarming dis- 
inclination for maternity. Children keep 
her from the bright littlenesses of society. 
Dr. Kinney shows by means of language, 
properly plain, that, to use a homely figure, 
it is not possible to put Nature's nose out 
of joint. She understands retaliation to 
the full, and nothing can prevent her from 
striking back. The three paragraphs here 
quoted are of much interest : 

From an universal use of the English 
language we find large and increasing 
numbers using only French. For instance, 
there are of these French-speaking people 
whose avowed object is to maintain their 
language and religion, 12,000 in Manchester, 
N.H., 5.500 in Nashua, 20,000 in Fall Eiver, 
and a total in New England of over half-a- 
million persons. At the present rate of 
change the French language will soon be 
dominant in Now England, as their religion 
already is. 

When we consider that all this supplanting 
of the native stock has taken place within a 
short period, and in a naturally fertile race, 
that had complete and sole possession, we must 
realise that there is something radically wrong. 
Eusebius, Themistocles, Polybius, and a 
number of other ancient writers observed 
similar conditions in antiquity, preceding the 
downfall of the races where they occurred. 

Polybius, speaking of the decline of the 
population in Greece before the Roman con- 
quest, says that it was not due to war or 
plague or famine, but to an indisposition to- 
ward marriage, and an avoidance of children 
when in that relation. One of his sentences 
would apply very perfectly to our own timo. 
He says. For when men gave themselves to 
ease and comfort and indolence, and would 
neither marry nor rear children born to them, 
or at least only one or two, in order to leave 
these rich and to bring them up in luxury, 
the evil soon spread imperceptibly, but with 
rapid growth ; for when there was only a child 
or two in a family for war or disease to carry 
off, the inevitable consequence was that 
houses were left desolate, and cities by de- 
grees became like deserted hives. And there 
is no need to consult the gods about the modes 
of deliverance from the evil, for any man 
would tell us that the first thing we have to 
do is to change our habits, or at all events to 
enact laws compelling the married to rear 
children." 

A little farther on comes the one sen* 
tence in the book that has baffled us. ' So 
the rule,' says Dr. Kinney, ' has been laid 
down for the government of my family, 
that any woman coming into it as a wife, 
who has no children within a reasonable 
period, must be oast out.' We can neither 
understand the prudence or the possibility 
of such a step. Such illegal barbarity 
makes a sane man to shudder. And who 
can say if the woman is always to blame P 

There is a chapter entitled ' Thoughts/ 
wherein much wisdom is quaintly set out 
for the reader Here is a characteristic 
specimen : 

Be firm ; never be rude ; never do little dis- 
agreeable things against even your worst 
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contests. It is, of course, often necessary to 
strike. When snch times occur, get your' 
plans in harmony with your objective point, 
and when you strike, strike home. Ton will 
always find it easier to re-establish good- feel- 
ing with one whom you have seriously hurt or 
injured, rather than with him whose nose you 
have pulled. 

The chapter on diet is full of information, 
and we are grateful to Dr. Kinney for all 
he has taught us about the effect of alfalfa 
upon the milk of a cow, about the sage-hen 
of Utah and the canvas-back ducks that go 
to Chesapeake Bay, about pellegra and 
ergotism. It may sound like sacrilege, but 
there is in these pages disapproval ex. 
pressed at the way in which our War Office 
feeds Tommy Atkins. Perhaps Thomas 
concurs. Here is a kind of scientific menu : 
The British soldier's ration is : 

Albuminoids 3.86 oz. 

Fats 1.30 „ 

Carbohydrates 17.43 „ 

Salts 81 „ 

This ration is deficient in fats, and the high 
mortality of British soldiers in garrison may 
be attributed in part to this error. A con- 
siderable part of this excessive mortality is 
in diseases for which fatb are generally pre- 
scribed. 

We cordially congratulate Atkins on his 
carbohydrates, and feel convinced that all 
recruiting officers should mention the 
abundance of these in the service. 



ANNE BOLEYN.* 



We offer a conceit for the maddest of 
extravaganzas. Enter a bishop in mitre, 
gaiters, and apron. He folds his arms 
across his breast, frowns heavily, stamps 
with his foot, and says melodramatically, 
• Aha ; aha, I say, I am the villain of this 
piece ! ' We owe the idea to the unknown 
author of Anne Boleyn, a historical drama 
in five acts (A. P. Marsden). Cranmer, the 
Protestant martyr Cranmer, is his villein ! 
The ecclesiastic lies with all the facility of 
a gasometer in order to break Anne's love 
for Percy of Northumberland ; introduces 
Henry to her on what was to have been her 
wedding-day, and remarks gleefully : 
So then at last I have 

The hound into the fold where bleats the 
lamb. 

Can it be that a Jesuit is sheltering 
himself behind the disguise of a very 
juvenile author — juvenile enough to think 
the Earl of Winchester would say, ' What a 
time we are having in England! ' because he 
had been to a concert one day, a masque 
the next, and a tournament the third ! The 
Earl's lackey would have made a better 
Earl, for he seems to know something of 
the Classics when he remarks : 
You shall have sweeter strains than Orpheus 
sung, 

When he caused rocks to leap, and trees to 
prance. 



* Anne Boleyn. A Historical Drama in fl? e acta. 
(London: A. Marsden, 27, Souiharapton-itieet, 
Covent Garden.) 



Ebbatuie. — Dr. Barber's 'British Family 
Names 'is to be issued by Mr. Elliot Stcck ; 
not by Mr. Henry Gray. 



NOTES ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Canon William John Knox Little is 
at the present moment one of the most 
eloquent and popular preachers in the 
Church of England. He was born in 
December, 1839, at Stewartstown, co. 
Tyrone, and received his early education at 
the Royal Grammar School, Lancaster, 
from which he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His first curacy was at Christ 
Church, Lancaster, and in 1874 Mr. Knox 
Little was appointed curate of St. Thomas's, 
Regent-street. Dr. Cowie, in the follow- 
ing year, presented him to the living of St. 
Albans, Manchester, where he remained 
till 1885; from thence removing to the 
vicarage of Hoar Cross, near Burton-on- 
Trent. Mr. Gladstone nominated Mr. 
Knox Little to be a Canon Residentiary of 
Worcester Cathedral in 1881. Canon Knox 
Little is widely known as an author as well 
as a preacher. His latest volume appeared 
in the 4 Preachers of the Age ' series, under 
the title of 4 The Journey of Life/ and is 
now in a second edition. Among the Canon's 
principal theological works may be men- 
tioned 4 Characteristics and Motives of Chris- 
tian Life,' * Witness of the Passion of our 
Most Holy Redeemer,' ' Sunlight and Shadow 
in Christian Life,' * Mystery of the Passion 
of our Most Holy Redeemer,' ' Light of 
Life,' 'Christian Home,' and 'Hopes and 
Decisions of the Passion of Our Most Holy 
Redeemer.' Messrs. Longmans & Co. have 
just published in a new and cheaper form 
a volume of 4 Sermons ; preached for the 
most part in Manchester.' Other addresses 
by Canon Knox Little, such as ' Priest in 
Absolution,' 4 Three Hours' Agony of Our 
Lord,' and a sermon on A. H. Mackonochie 
delivered before the Church Union at Ox- 
ford, have been issued at various times, as 
pamphlets. He has also written several 
tales, of which 'The Child of Stafferton : a 
chapter from a family chronicle,' published 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, is about the 
best known. The same firm also publish 
4 A Broken Vow; a story of Here ana Here- 
after.' For several years past, during Lent 
he has preached to large congregations at 
the mid-day services for business men held 
in St. Paul s Cathedral. 



SEPTEMBER REVIEWS. 



BURIAL OR CREMATION. 

Mb. Grant Allen, in The Fortnightly, has 
a throw with Mr. Andrew Lang on a subject 
which is of rather deep interest — at any 
rate to anthropologists. The dispute is as 
to whether burial or cremation was the 
earlier custom. With reason, as we think, 
on his side, Mr. Allen points to the traces 
of burial in the Mentone caves, and then 
appeals to the quod ubique, quod ad omnibus 
principle. 

The wide diffusal of burial over the globe is 
also a strong argument for its primitive 
origin. In all part* of the world men now 
bury their dead, or did once bury them. From 
the Tombs of the Kings at Pekin to the Pyra- 
mids at Memphis ; from the Peruvian caves to 
the Samoyede graveyards, we find most early 
peoples, most savage peoples, most primitive 
peoples, once or still engaged in burying. 
Burial is the common and universal mode ; 
burning, exposure, throwing into asacred river, 



and so forth, are sporadic and exceptional, 
and in many cases, as among the Hindoos and 
Parsees, are demonstrably of late origin, and 
connected with certain relatively modern re- 
finements of religion. Burying is the true 
Catholic Church of humanity. 

Once more, in many or most cases, we have 
positive evidence that where a race now burns 
its dead, it used once to bury them. Burial pre- 
ceded burniog in preheroic Greece, as it alto 
did in Etruria and in early Latium. The 
people of the Long Barrows, in Western 
Europe generally, buried their dead ; the 
people of the Bound Barrows who succeeded 
them, and who possessed a far higher grade of 
culture, almost always cremated. It has been 
assumed that burning is primordial in India ; 
but Mr. William Simpson, of The Illustrated 
London News, calls my attention to the fact 
that the Vedas speak with great clearness of 
burial as the usual mode of disposing of the 
corpse, and even allude to the tumulus, the 
circle of stones around it, and the sacred 
temenos which they inclose. According to 
Kajendralala Mitra, whose high authority on 
the subject is universally acknowledged, 
burial was the rule in India till about the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century before the 
Christian era ; then came in cremation, with 
burial of the ashes, and this continued till 
about the time of Christ, when burial was dis- 
pensed with, and the ashes were thrown into 
some sacred river. I think, therefore, until 
some more positive evidence is adduced on the 
other side, we may rest content with our 
general conclusion that burial is the oldest, 
most universal, and most savage mode of dis- 
posing of the remains of the dead among 
humanity. It probably took its rise in the 
tertiary period, while mankind was still one 
homogeneous species; and it has been dis- 
persed, accordingly, over the whole world, even 
to the most remote oceanic islands. 

PROFESSOR FREEMAN. 

In an appreciation of our lost historian 
in The Yale Review, Mr. Hannis Taylor 
gives him a very high place indeed. He 
sums up some of his qualities thus: 

In working out his conclusions as to the 
results of the conquest, in pointing out the 
extent to which the Old-English fabric, social 
and political, was modified and enriched, 
without being destroyed, by infusions from 
Norman sources, Mr. Freeman found perhaps 
the very best opportunity for a display of his 
critical and analytical powers. By his 
chapters on 'The Political Results of the 
Norman Conquest/ on 4 The Effects of the 
Norman Conquest on Language and Litera- 
ture/ and on 4 The Effects of the Norman Con- 
quest on Art/ that statement may be fully 
verified. 

When, therefore, this marvellous work is 
viewed as a whole ; when the critical skill with 
which its materials were examined before they 
were accepted as trustworthy is taken into 
account, when we adequately comprehend the 
broad and comprehensive method by which 
they were combined into an harmonious and 
logical whole,— there can be but little left for 
the most exacting to require. 

And yet there is still another element of 
excellence which illumines and adorns the 
whole, which has so far been passed by in 
silence. No well trained student of the 
English tongue can fail to perceive that, in 
the mere matter of style, Mr. Freeman must 
be ranked among the masters of our modern 
English prose. The hypercritical, who refuse 
to permit repetition for the sake of emphasis, 
may find some fault with him on that account ; 
but when that has been said, all has been said. 
No man ever wrote with greater clearness or 
purity ; no one has ever to guess at what he 
means ; he is ever faithful to what hs once 
said was the greatest of all literary canons,— 
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that one laid down by Mr. Chucks in ' Peter 
Simple/ — ' Spin your yarn in plain English.' 

ON PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Perhaps nowhere so frequently as in 
America are large libraries founded by 
he gift of one man. In an interesting 
article in The Forum the Chairman of 
the Public Library Commission of Massa- 
chusetts gives the following results of his 
experience: 

Experience demonstrates that the modern 
library, to be of use to the largest number of 
people, must be free. The smallest fee for 
the use of books is a fatal obstacle to their 
general circulation. This fact has been 
demonstrated repeatedly by actual statistics, 
notably in the city of Springfield, where in 
one year from the date the library was made 
free the number of card-holders increased 
from eleven hundred to more than seven 
thousand and the circulation of books from 
forty-one thousand to one hundred and fifty- 
four thousand. Many of our libraries are 
under the absolute control of boards of trus- 
tees, one third of the number constituting 
each board being chosen by ballot at each 
annual town-meeting to serve for the term of 
three years. In cases where large gifts have 
been made by individuals, the most satis- 
factory results have followed where the fewest 
restrictions of any nature have been imposed 
by the donor. 

It is a mistaken generosity which provides 
a town with a library for whose care or main- 
tenance it is never to assume any respon- 
sibility. If a building is to be given, it is 
generally advisable that the town should be 
asked to provide a site, and it is certainly 
desirable that the town should provide 
annually for at least some part of the main- 
tenance and care of the library. An instance 
has arisen during the last year of the closing 
of a library in one of our cities pending a legal 
contest over a will— an event that would 
never have occurred had the city been made 
in any way responsible for the library's man- 
tgement or support. 



NEW MUSIC. 



Wx have received the following t 

From Mr. Joseph Williams, 24, Berners- 
street, W. : 

• Unison School Songs/ No. 23, Moya Town. 
Words by Clifton Bingham. Music by 
Lionel Elliott. (2d.) 

Mountain Chapel. Words by Uhland. Masic 
by Joachim Rail. A pathetic and beautiful 
piece, forming No. 9 of ' St. Cecilia.' (Two- 
part songs for treble voices.) (4d.) 

Florelte (or The Goose Girl). Words by 
Audrey May hew Allen. Music by Agnes 
Bartlett. A well-written and interesting 
operetta, founded on Grimm's fairy tale. 
(4e.) 

A Question. Song. Words by Dr. Emmens. 
Music by Geo. Fred Horan. (3s.) 

Polish Dances. For Piano. By F. Morgen. 
Very bright and lively. (3s.) 

Btfin Sleep-Song. The Fairy Thrall. Words 
by M. C. Gillington. Music by A. E. 
Horrocks. Two fairy songs. Voice and 
Piano parts very good and appropriate to 
titles. (8d.) 

Boat-Song. For Piano. By A. E. Horrocks. A 
graceful and effective piece. (3s.) 

Maxurka. For Piano. By A. E. Horrocks. 
(8s.) 

Doushka. Polka-Mazurka for Piano. By 
Frances Allisten. (3s.) 

Japanese Court Dance. For Piano. By 
Oscar Allon. Very quaint (4s.) 



From Messrs. Morrison Bros., 99, Buchanan- 
street, Glasgow : 

The Auld Scotch Songs. A Collection of 
Popular Scotch Songs, exceedingly well 
arranged and harmonised by Sinclair Dunn. 
(2s. 6d.) 

From Mr. Chas. Woolhouse, 81, Regent- 
street, W. : 

Melody. For Violin and Piano. By Walter 
Alcock. A pretty, plaintive composition. (3s.) 

From Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street, W. : 

The Mousmee ; or, His Sweetheart in Japan. 
Words by Douglas Sladen. Music by Walter 
W. Hedgcook. (4e.) 

From Mr. John Hey wood, 2, Amen-corner, 
London, E.C. : 

Rudiments of the Theory of Music For use of 
Pupil Teachers and other students. By Alf onzo 
Gardiner. This book will supply a long-felt 
want to those for whom it is written. The 
musical requirements for each year are tho- 
roughly, and most explicitly and concisely 
dealt with. Points which usually give 
trouble are especially dwelt upon. Questions 
and examination papers are given, with an- 
swers. Both Staff and Tonic Sol-fa notations 
are treated with thus meeting the necessities 
of students of either or both notations. (3s.) 

From Mr. C. Roy lance, 220, Tottenham- 
court-road : 

The Seven Positions on Violin or Mandolins 
Made Easy. By C. Riylance. The system is 
very clear, and cannot fail to help the student. 
Exercises are also given, in all positions, with 
fingering. (Is.) 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



JOHN CLARS. 
8 ib,— Clare's poetry is chiefly remarkable 
for its unobtrusive skill, and the pictorial 
effect is heightened by the poet's attention 
to details, which causes his descriptions to 
bear a strong resemblance to the pictures of 
the Dutch artists. Clare was not a great 
poet, but he may most fitly be called the poet 
of homely human nature. One is inclined to 
think it of evil omen that a real and unmis- 
takable poet like him should have struggled 
into the daylight of fame, and afterwards 
gone back into the darkness of oblivion. 
Although Clare. has been called 'the English 
Burns,' and he was possessed of many of the 
personal and poetical attributes of Scotland s 
poet, yet it would be rash to attempt a close 
comparison between them. The places of the 
two poets in literature are so widely apart. 

Clare was a born singer. At the age of 
sixteen he breaks into a note like this : — 
' Welcome, pale primrose, starting up between 
Dead, matted leaves of oak and a?h that 
strew 

The very lawn, the wood, and spinney 
through. 

'Mid creeping moss and ivy's darker green ! 
How much thy presence beautifies the 
ground, 

How sweet thy modest, unaffected pride 
Glows on the sunny bank and wood's 
warm side ! 
And where thy fairy flowers in groups 
are found, 

The schoolboy roams enchantedly along. 
Plucking the fairest with a rude delight, 
While the meek shepherd stops his 
simple song 
To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight, 
O erioyed to see the flowers that truly 
bring 

The welcome news of sweet returning 
spring.' 



More delightful impressions of Arcadia 
have hardly been given by any poet since 
Herrick. Clare's nymphs are gladsome, 
fresh girls, without the foibles of modern 
fashion. His bright creations should be a 
most welcome relief to a generation jaded 
with the prosingB and affectations of some 
latter-day poets. The following is an ideal 
picture, and felicitous in its drawing : — 

'Now comes the bonnie May, dancing and 
skipping 

Across the stepping-stones of meadow 
streams, 

Bearing no kin to April showers a- weeping, 
But constant sunshine as her servant seems. 

Her heart is up, her sweetness all a-maying. 
Streams in her face like gems on beauty's 
breast; 

The 8 wains are sighing all, and well a-daying 
Lovesick and gazing on their lovely guest. 

The Sunday paths, to pleasant places leading, 
Are graced by couples linking arm-in-arm, 

Sweet smiles enjoying or some book 
a-reading, 

Where love and beauty are the constant 
charm ; 

For while the bonnie May is dancing by 
Beauty delights the ear and beauty fills the 
eye.' 

Clare's attachment to his birthplace wa<* 
sincere and undisguised. Again and again 
he refers to it in his verse with almost a 
feminine tenderness of feeling. This is the 
more surprising when we reflect that be had 
to mingle in some of the most uninviting 
scenes of life. He says in bis " Rural Muse " 

' the very crow 

Croaks music in my native field.' 

Especially would I call attention to the 
wild wailing poem entitled, 'Home Yearn- 
ings,' wrung from him by the iron hand of 
affliction. Space forbids a quotation, but few 
will be able to read the poem itself without 
the relief of tears. 

The prime factor in the explanation of 
Clare's genius is love, insight, and fidelity to 
Nature. This dominated his life. The poet 
described what he actually saw. He tells us : 
' I found the poems in the fields 
And only wrote them down.' 

Clare may be included among the poet- 
painters. An example is this little sketch: — 

* This is the time when in the vale, grass- 

grown, 

The maiden hears at eve her lover's vows. 
What time the blue mist round the patient 
cows 

Dim rises from the grass and half conceals 
Their dappled hides — while the fields 
Lose all the paths in dusk.' 

Imagination infused into familiar things 
around received happy expression in the fol- 
lowing line about the nightingale : — 

' Lost in a wilderness of listening leaves.' 

Here is a charming instance of a young girl 
' Stealing to woman's witching form, 
Sweet at the bud to blossom.' 

Again and again the prettiness of his fancy 
strikes you. What a quaint conceit this, for 
instance, of insects:— 
' One almost fancies that such happy things 
With coloured hoods and richly burnished 
wings. 

Are fairy folk, in splendid masquerade.' 

Occasionally he attempts boldly graphic 
pictures, as in the too ambitious description 
of a sunset : — 

• When, hastening like a stag at bay, 

The bright unwearied sun seems loth to drop, 
Till chaos- night hounds hurried him away, 
And drove him headlong from the mountain 
top.' 

Everything that belonged to his world 
possessed enchantment for him. He sings of 
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rural scenes, the nightingale, pettichap, 
yellow-hammer, skylark, thrush, grasshopper, 
mole, &c, &c. His vivid imagination causes 
him to hear music in the breath of the zephyr, 
as it stirs the leaves of the trees. To read 
Clare's poetry is to read Gilbert White's 
Sel borne written by a poet. Had not the last 
thirty years of his life been a melancholy 
drama acted upon the unseen stage of his 
mind, Clare might have taken a very high 
place amongst those who have filled the world 
with what the world will not willingly let die. 
As it is, we have just reason to be proud of 
this uneducated peasant. His lines ' To the 
Memory of Bloomfield' may most fitly be 
applied to Clare himself : — 

♦ Sweet unassuming minstrel, not to thee 
The dazzling fashions of the day belong ; 
Nature's wild pictures, field and cloud, and 
tree, 

And quiet brooks, far distant from the 
throng 

In murmurs tender as the toiling bee, 
Make the sweet music of thy gentle song. 
Well ! Nature owns thee : let the crowd go 
by; 

The tide of fashion is a stream too strong 
For pastoral brooks, that gently flow and 
sing, 

But Nature is their source, and earth and 
sky 

Their annual offering to her current bring. 
Thy gentle muse and memory need no sigh, 
For thine shall murmur on to many a spring, 
When prouder streams are summer burnt 
and dry.' 

C. Ernest Smith. 
80, Yalmar-road, Denmark-hill, S.E. 



SCOTT OUT OF SCOTLAND. 

Sre,— I was glad to see in your notice of the 
new edition of ' Kenilworth ' last week a 
remark that ' The editor seems to be some- 
what too attached to the principle that Scott 
was only great 'in sight of the heather.' 
This strange notion has often been advanced, 
on what grounds I am wholly unable to 
divine. Mr. Buskin has gone so far as to 
recommend us to study Scott with the utmost 
diligence, but only in his Scottish novels, and 
to avoid such even of these as are tragic ! 
Unfortunately, erroneous views, when eman- 
ating from an authoritative source, are far too 
apt to be accepted without examination, and 
thus the whims of famous men become the 
principles of the multitude. 

Now, if ever a great writer, while in- 
tensely national, was at the same time 
thoroughly cosmopolitan, Scott presented 
that felicitous (and unfortunately very rare) 
combination. .Thierry has stated that he 
formed the design of his history of the 
Norman Conquest from a study of • Ivanhoe/ 
and Lockhart informs us that 'Quentin 
Durward ' was far more enthusiastically re- 
ceived at first in France than in England, 
adding, * The infection of admiration ran far 
and wide on the Continent, and soon reacted 
most potently upon Britain.' Great as the 
domestic Scotch novels unquestionably are, 
it must surely be admitted that there was 
something at least as astonishing in the 
power that could summon vanished ages 
before us, with a depth of insight, a mastery 
of detail, and a spirit and eloquence alike in 
dialogue and description, that beggar all 
hope of competition. The most striking 
proof of this .is, perhaps, the fact, so often 
noticed, that the masses of readers learn 
English history better from the Waverley 
Novels than from all the professed histories 
of England in existence. Let those who hold 
that Scott was only great * in sight of the 
heather,' carefully read a few of his historical 
romances, the scene of which is not 
laid in Scotland, and surely they must 



admit that no other human genius but 
Shakespeare has produced a series of 
works fit to rank with * Ivanhoe/ ' Kenil- 
worth,' ' Nigel,' ' Quentin Durward,' * The 
Talisman,' &c. No man, it is true, has arrived 
at this conclusion more sincerely, or asserted 
it more emphatically, than Mr. Lang himself ; 
but I must humbly object to his attempting 
to draw invidious distinctions between the 
merit of the great master's purely Scotch 
works, and of those that treat of other nation- 
alities.— Faithfully yours, 8. A. Cox. 
Sandy mount, co. Dublin. 



'MY village: 

Sir, — Your reviewer, in the course of his 
very fair criticism of my la3t book, states that 
r if we are required to believe that the annals 
are, in the literal sense, biographical and 
historical, we confess that we are slightly in- 
credulous.' I trust my genial critic will not 
continue incredulous if I assure him that all 
the 'characters' which cross the pages of 
' My Village ' lived contemporaneously in the 
same place, and were very well known to one 
another. — I am, yours very truly, 

R. Mknzixb Fergusson. 

Logie Manse, Bridge of Allan, Sept. 9. 



DR. SAPHIE'S MEMOIR. 

Dear Sir,— Kindly allow me to state that I 
have not the honour of being a nephew of the 
famous ' Thomas.' 1 do so, because it would 
have been scarcely seemly for one nearly 
related to him to have given the extracts 
about him which you have quoted. — I am your 
obedient servant, 

Sept. 9. Gavin Carltli. 



Dxab Sir, — In reading Romeo and Juliet 
to-day a curious mistake, or what seems to 
me such, has struck me. In Act I., Scene 4, 
this apparently unmeaning comparison 
occurs : 

• Queen Mab . . . the comes 
In shape no bigger .... 



Drawn with a team of little atomies,' &c. 
For * shape * read ' chaise 

' She comes 
In chaise no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team,' &c. 
Does it not seem as if ' shape ' is a mistake 
or misprint ? — Tours, &c, 

E. C. Robertson. 



QUERIES. 
[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corre- 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly f] 

Author Wanted— 
Of the lines : 

• Though we shift and bedeck and bedrape us, 
Thou art noble, and nude, and antique/ Ac, 
quoted in Eudyard Kipling's ' In the Rukh/— 
T. W. C. 
Of these lines : 
' For the clouds will flirt with the moon, 
The sun will kits the sea, 
The wind to the trees will whisper,' Ac. 
— Ignoramus. 

Of the saying, ' Infallibility was his forte, and 
omniscience his foible.' And of whom was it 
said?— N. S. 

Of : ' A man can't jump off his shadow/ Is it 
German ?— Rosa. 



Titli Wanted— 

Of the story by Lope de Vega which George 
Borron in *Wild Wales' calls the best ghost 
story in the world.— A. C. 



Literary Competitions.— Are there any 
rovinoial papers with literary competition* P— 

CRIBBLSR. 

French Heroic Verse.— Can any one tell me 
where it is explained how to scan French Heroio 
verse P—Ionorans. 

Dure of Brunswick (1804-73).— References 
wanted to any life of Dnke of Brunswick.— 
A. G. P. 



ANSWERS. 
[When answering queries, kindly give the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, cars ef 
Editor, cannot be forwarded."] 

Publisher Found- 
To Rakaia (con tinned). — There was an edition 
of Volney'a 4 Ruins of Empires ' (pp. 260), pub- 
lished in 1835 by B. D. Cousins, 18, Duke-street, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields. Included in the volume was 
Voiney's * The Law of Nature ; or. Principles of 
Morality, deduced from the Physical Constitu- 
tion of Mankind and the Universe ' (pp. 46.)— 
L. Smart. 



To W. D.— Probably the reference is to 1 There 
is a great deal of unmapped country within ns, 
which would have to be taken into account in an 
explanation of our gnats and storms' (George 
Eliot, in * Daniel Deronda — Kathleen 
Arundell. 

To Max.— Herbert Spencer's philosophy if dis- 
cussed in the Bogle Leotures, whioh have been 
reported in The Church Times for several weeks, 
the last of which was delivered at Bethnal-green 
July 6, 1898.— -Tori lan. 

To M. M.— * Elizabeth ' is one of Longfellow's 
' Tales of a Wayside Inn/ It is a poem of about 
130 lines, written in the same metre as ' Evange- 
line.'— W. Kirkhax, Bedditoh. 

To Amateur.— Everything depends on the re- 
putation of the contributor. Both eystems are 
common, and a writer makes his way from one to 
the other. 



CASSELL'S SERIALS. 



The first part of a new edition of Fulton's 
Book of Pigeons, revised and enlarged by Rev. 
"W*. F. Lumley, finds a place in this month's 
batch of serials issued by Messrs. Cassell and 
Co. The work is published at 6d. a part, and 
will contain when completed fifty full-page 
illustrations by Messrs. J. W. Ludlow and 
A. F. Lydon. The parcel also includes : — Our 
Earth and Its Story, by Dr. Robert Brown 
F.R.G.S. (Part 8), British Battles (Part 37), 
Natural History (Part 35), The Peoples of the 
World (Part 53), British Ballads (Part 18), 
Cottage Gardening (Part 10), Picturesque Europe 
(Part 18), Work, Storehouse of General In- 
formation (Part 32), Science for All (Part 44), 
Canaries and Cage-Birds (Part 43), A History 
of Modern Europe (Part 85), The Royal 
Shakspere (Part 23), The Pilgrim's Progress 
(Part 14), and The Dor6 Gallery (Part 47). 



We have also to acknowledge the nineteenth 
and twentieth parts of Mr. Robert K. Dent's 
The Making of Birmingham, which is being 
published serially by Mr. J. L. AUday, 
Edmund-street, Birmingham. 



ANGLO-RUSSIAN LITERARY SOCIETY. 
Russia is still a mystery to most English- 
men, in spite of our study of Tolstoi and 
Tourguenefif and Dostoieffsky. But at the 
last meeting of this society Mr. Nash, wisely 
departing from the rugged field of literature, 
took up ground where we can stand shoulder 
to shoulder ; and it is more likely that an 
understanding will come through trade and 
sport than through politics and literature. 
'To good sportsmen, whether with hound or 
gun/ as he said, in conclusion, 'our respect 
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MR. NORRIS'S NEW NOVEL.* 
«*» 

Mb. Nokbib is a novelist who yaries 
with no change of fashion. His work 
to-day is much what it was when he 
first attracted readers to his clear and 
polished style, and even interesting 
narrative. His method is the nejplus 
ultra of literary good breeding : he 
writes, as a man of taste and culture 
naturally would write fiction, without 
any revelation of genius, without any 
purple patches or sudden bursts of 
eloquence, but always with skill, always 
with proportion, always with interest. 
His last novel, TJie Countess Badna, 
is an excellent example of his style. The 
plot is simple enough : from first to last 
the unexpected makes no single 
appearance in its pages : everything is 
plain sailing. But the story holds the 
attention and insists upon being read ; 
and it is scarcely possible to say any- 
thing more favourable of a work of 
fiction. 

The Countess Badna is a chaxming, 
fascinating woman, who altogether sub- 
dues the susceptibilities of Douglas 
Colborne. He wins her, and is supremely 
happy, till ennui sets in. The lady 
cannot endure English country life ; the 
breach grows wider and wider, till at 
last she leaves him and runs to the 
Continent. Here a certain Marchese 
di Xieonforte falls in love with her, but 
is rewarded by no more than a 
mission to England, where the Countess 
desires him to seek out her husband 
and insult him. Nothing comes of the 
encounter, however ; and the story 
from this point follows the rough path 
of a younger love-affair, which, for a 
while, overshadows the record of the 
Countess. Frank Innes is desperately 
attached to a certain Lady Florence 
Burcote, but impecuniosity forbids the 
match. Then, when things seem hope- 
less for the young pair, the Countess 
dies and leaves her money to Innes, 
upon whose marriage the curtain 

*Th» Countess Badna. By W. E. Norrii. In Three 
TsisBMS. (William Bsmeaaaxm. Sis. 6d J 



descends. So brief a sketch of the 
story can do it but scant justice, for it 
is in the characterisation that the main 
interest lies. Neither is it possible to 
give much idea of the tale by extract, 
because the incidents are few, and the 
lifelike, sympathetic conversations, 
which are one of the principal 
charms of the volume, can scarcely 
be transferred from their context. 
The character of the Countess is 
admirably drawn; and the one fault 
we have to find with the book is 
that it is so constructed that through- 
out the middle portion of the narrative 
she plays far too unimportant a role. 
The two plots are not sufficiently dove- 
tailed, perhaps ; at any rate, the im- 
pression of a lack of proportion is in- 
evitable. For a single example of the 
style we may, perhaps, take the scene of 

The Countess's Reconciliation. 

Douglas's first impression, when he saw his 
wife sitting up in bed, wrapped in an elabor- 
ate and costly peignoir, and covered up to her 
knees by an eiderdown quilt of pale pink 
satin, was that he had been scared without 
sufficient cause. She did not appear to be 
dying ; she did not even look very ill. Her 
cheeks, it was true, had lost roundness of out- 
line, but there was a bright colour upon them, 
and her eyes also were bright and clear. Sick- 
ness—especially the kind of sickness which 
had her in its grip — admits of picturesque 
accessories, if only the sufferer be wealthy 
enough to indulge in them ; death does not 
always present itself under an ugly aspect, 
nor does it invariably frighten lookers-on by 
ghastly signs of its approach. Moreover, 
there was nothing tragic or affecting in the 
Countess's salutation. 

' How good of you to have come at once ! ' 
she said, smiling pleasantly upon him. ' I 
ought to apologise for having sent such 
an urgent summons; but, really, when I 
wrote to your sister it looked as if there was 
no time to be lost. Now I have taken a turn 
for the better, and I may hold on for a few 
more weeks, or possibly months. ITest-ce- 
pcuf she added, turning to a Sister of 
Charity, who was stationed by her bedside. 

' Plait-il, madame 9' returned the Sister, in 
those patient, melancholy accents which be- 
long to her class and are as much a part of 
their equipment as their trailing robes, their 
white faces, and their unwearied watchfulness. 

« You can leave us. ma sceur/ said the Count- 
ess ; 'if I want anything I will ring for you. 
You, too, my good Bickenbach ; go away, and 
try to pick up a more cheerful countenance 
to bring back with you. To confess the 
truth, it is not amusing to die ; but that is no 
reason why people who are going to live for a 
great many years yet should render the 
process additionally dismal by pulling long 
faces. While life lasts let us make us the 
most of it. 1 

After her orders had been obeyed, she 
glanced at Douglas, who had drawn nearer, 
and said : 

' Don't you agree with me ? Tears may be 
shed — and perhaps a few ought to be shed — 
when the lamentable event has occurred ; but 
there is no necessity to take time by the fore- 
lock. That sort of thing, as Dr. Schott very 
truly says, is so discouraging for the patient I ' 

Douglas took his wife's hand and looked 
down upon her with a pained and puzzled ex- 
pression. 



' I can't believe that your life is really in 
danger, Helene ! ' he exclaimed at length* 

'You would have believed it if you had 
seen me yesterday or the day before. One 
has ups and downs ; but one's doom is sealed. 
If you think that I exaggerate, ask Dr. 
Schott, who has abandoned all clumsy at- 
tempts at pretence. Pray don't put me to 
shame by imagining that I should have sent 
for you if I had been going to recover.' 

Douglas, still holding her hand, dropped on 
his knees beside her. 

'Ah, don't talk like that!' he entreated. 
'Whether you had sent for me or not, I 
should have come to you the moment that I 
heard that you were ill ; and, whatever you 
may say, I won't give up hope of your re- 
covering yet.' 

The Countess laughed. 

'You will always be conventional/ the 
remarked. ' After all, it would be too much 
to expect of any man that he should abstain 
from uttering conventionalities in such a 
situation. We will take them as having been 
uttered and properly acknowledged, though, 
and we will proceed to business. First of all, 
I want to tell you about the will that I have 
made. I have not left you much. After 
thinking it over, I felt sure that you would 
not like to be enriched by me.' 

Douglas hastily shook his head, and imme- 
diately afterwards wished that he had been 
less precipitate and unfeeling. 

'Naturally you would not,' resumed the 
Countess. ' No man could endure to feel that 
he was under any sort of obligation to a 
woman who had done her utmost to spoil his 
life for him. So I have only bequeathed you 
enough to keep people from asserting that we 
had had a deadly quarrel. I have done what 
seemed to be the right thing for my relatives, 
who, as you know, are distant relatives, and 
I have distributed some trifling legacies 
amongst my friends, of whom your sister is 
one ; but I have provided rather magnificently 
for Frank Innes. I hope you don't object to 
that?' 

* Why should I object P But, Helene ' 

' Please let me finish. Every now and then 
I get fits of coughing which reduce me to a 
state of total collapse, and I want to say what 
I have to say to you while I can. Of course you 
have heard of the fiasco that I made of my 
attempt to arrange a runaway marriage for 
Frank. I should like to repair it, if it isn't 
irreparable, and I should think it might be 
repaired by means of money. Most misfor- 
tunes can be repaired in that way. At all 
events, I am sure Lord and Lady Burcote 
think so.' 

' Oh, I dare say they do.' 

'And you will give the boy your sup* 
port, and do what you can to make two silly 
people happy, will you ? I grant you that it 
is silly to marry merely because one chances 
to be in love ; yet I am not sure that it 
isn't sometimes better to be silly than to be 
wise/ 

' Of course I shall be very glad to promote 
Frank's happiness, so far as it lies in my 
power to do so ; but I doubt whether he wants 
my support or whether it would be of the 
slightest use to him,' answered Douglas. 

The truth was that he had not come all the 
way to Paris to talk about Frank Innes, and 
he could scarcely believe that he had been 
beckoned thither for that purpose. ' I don't 
know why it should be considered silly to 
marry for love,' he added, presently. 

' Don't you ? Yet one would think that you 
ought to know, if anybody ought. But per- 
haps you will say that you were mistaken in 
imagining that you married from that motive. 
You certainly did imagine yourself in love at 
the time : the unfortunate thing is that there 
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is no test by which one can distinguish 
imagination from reality at such times.' 

' Did I deceive myself or did you, Hflene f ' 
asked Douglas, sadly. ' You told me at Luchon 
that you loved me ; you told me so many times 
after that, and I am sure you were speaking 
the truth. To this hour I am absolutely 
ignorant of what it was that made you 
change.' 

* Are you so certain that I ever changed ? 
Hasn't it occurred to you that if I had 
changed, I should hare done as other people 
do, and said nothing about it ? Those who 
don't care don't think it worth while to make 
a fuss. I admit that it isn't worth while to 
make a fuss even when one does care, and 
after a fashion I am sorry that I have caused 
you so much trouble and perplexity. But 
that is because I am going to die. If I were 

r>ing to live you wouldn t be here now, and 
shouldn't be speaking to you so candidly.' 

* But you aren't speaking candidly,' Douglas 
protested ; 'or, at least, if you are, you are 
not speaking comprehensively. Do you wish 
me to believe that you care for me still, and 
that yo« only left me because you fancied 
that I had ceased to care for you ? ' 

The Countess nodded. ' That/ she replied, 
' is precisely what 1 wish you to believe, and, 
since it is the fact, you can't go far astray by 
believing it. No doubt I should have shown 
better taste if I had remained silent; but 
death has its privileges, and the distinction 
between good and bad taste doesn't strike me 
as particularly important now.' 

'Oh, Helene! why didn't you say this 
before t As if I should ever at any time hare 
dreamt of asking myself whether what you 
said to me was in good taste or not ! The 
long and the short of it seems to be that when 
you cast me off you were under some absurd 
misapprehension.' 

'No, my dear Douglas, I was not under any 
misapprehension. My eyes were wide open — 
as wide open as they are now—and I knew 
more about you then than you knew about 
yourself. Perhaps even more than you know 
at the present moment. I asked your sister 
to tell you that I had been angry once, and 
that I wasn't angry any more. That is per- 
fectly true ; and if I hadn't loved you, I dare 
say I might have gone on living with you, 
though I doubt whether I could have endured 
Stoke Leighton for more than a month or six 
-weeks at a time. But as I did love you, it was 
necessary for me to leave you — voUd! I am 
not going to make a scene— I promised in that 
same letter that I wouldn't make a scene — 
but I had it in my mind to make this confes- 
sion before taking leave of you and of life, 
and now it has been made. If you will 
accept it as an excuse and try to think kindly 
of me in the future, when you think about 
me at all, I shall be quite satisfied.' 

The tragedy of love spoiled standing 
side by side with the comedy of the 
growth of love in the younger couple 
is very touching, and very cleverly 
accentuated. We heartily recommend 
The Countess Badna to all who want a 
good, sound story that will entertain 
and attract them without making too 
violent an appeal to their emotions. 



Errata. — Page 184, column 2. Mr. Jesse 
Hall writes that the first line of the acrostic 
on 'Justice' should read: 'Justice is slow, 

but sure, like Moses' rod/ Page 186 # first 

column. In our allusion to the Dryburgh 
edition of 'The Abbott,' tbe name of the 
illustrator was wrongly given as Mr. Wilkin- 
son instead of Mr. John Williamson. 

Page 186, column 2, for 'Thomas Casaar ' 
read Thomas Cassoo. 



LORD CLIVE 

Macaulay commenced his famous essay 
upon Lord Clive, written forty-three 
years ago, by expressing his astonish- 
ment that the great actions of our 
fellow-countrymen in the East should 
excite so little interest as compared 
with the achievements of the Spanish 
in America. 'Every schoolboy/ he 
remarked, 'knows who imprisoned 
Montezuma, and who strangled Atah- 
ualpa. But we doubt whether one in 
ten, even among English gentlemen 
of highly cultivated minds can tell 
who won the battle of Buxar.' At the 
present day the position is reversed. 
The names of Olive and Warren Hast- 
ings are more familiar to us than those 
of Cortes and Pizarro ; and, although 
there may still be some confusion as to 
the leader of the English troops at 
Buxar, it is chiefly owing to the fact 
that Olive's contemporaries are over- 
shadowed in our memory by him- 
self. No doubt Lord Macaulay's own 
essays contributed greatly to bring 
about this result. But it is only within 
the last quarter of a century that 
Indian history has been systematically 
and regularly taught in English schools, 
and for this improvement no one de- 
serves more credit than Sir W. W. 
Hunter, who first compelled the atten- 
tion of the English public to Indian 
subjects by the brilliance of his language, 
and has since been indefatigable in 
furnishing it with the information for 
which he had excited a craving. 

Colonel Malleson's life of Lord 
Clive, which now appears in the 
' Rulers of India ' series, is an abridg- 
ment of the larger work by the 
same author, published, we believe, 
in 1882. A complete gallery of portraits 
must of necessity contain a few replicas, 
nor is this the only one in the series. 
It would have been impossible to omit 
from such a collection of object-lessons 
in Indian history a picture of the man 
whose daring brain and dazzling 
courage created a new dominion in 
India, and inverted the traditions 
under which the inhabitants of that 
country had lived for hundreds of 
years. Granted that a fresh portrait 
of the hero was required, no one 
had a better right to the commission 
than Colonel Malleson, who, with the 
advantage of a military education, has 
devoted himself with rare industry to 
the study of that particular portion of 
Indian history in which Clive figured. 

It is needless to say that he has pro- 
duced a work which is good of its kind, 
and that it comes up to the general 
standard of the series, but it somewhat 
suffers in comparison with the more 

• Lord Clir*. By Colonel O. B. Malleson, C.S.I. 
* Rolen of India.' (Oxford: at tbe Clarendon 
Press. 2t.6d.) 



brilliant though less accurate essay 
of Macaulay on the one hand, and 
with Colonel Malleson's own larger life 
of Lord Clive on the other. To those 
who wish to study the history of Lord 
Clive' s time in detail we should recom- 
mend the latter. Those who wish to 
get a clear presentment of the man as 
he was, a hero incomplete but con- 
cealing nothing and fearing nothing, 
will find a firmer delineation of his 
character in the pages of Macaulay. Id 
Colonel Malleson's sketch there is too 
much apology, and we occasionally feel 
that thef author is putting some con- 
straint upon himself in pleading his 
hero's cause. There is an apparent 
inconsistency in dwelling upon all the 
little facts (many of which had been 
forgotten) that throw the worst light 
upon Give's motives, and then asking 
us to blot them out of our memory. Of 
the two paragraphs quoted below, the 
first is excellent, but the second jars 
upon our instincts. A bad action is bad 
whether it be judged by a professor of 
morals or by the common-sense of 
mankind ; and its unredeemed results 
are bad also. Not because we have 
benefited by it, but in spite of haying 
suffered, we must still admire the man 
who committed it, when we recognise 
that his virtues far transcend our own, 
and that we are liable to all his faults. 

The Summing Up. 

He was, according to Lord Stanhope, 
emphatically 'a great man.' Bat he was 
more than a great man. Like Cains Julius, 
he united two personalities ; he was a great 
statesman and a great soldier. He was a man 
of thought as well as a man of action. No 
administration surpasses, in the strength of 
will of the administrator, in excellence of 
design, in thoroughness of purpose, and, as 
far as his masters would permit, in thorough- 
ness of action, his second administration of 
Bengal. No general who ever fought dis- 
played greater calmness in danger, more cool- 
ness of brain, than did Clive at K&veripak, at 
Samiaveram, at Calcutta, when, on the fog 
rising, he found himself enveloped by the 
S&bahdaVs army, 40,000 strong. Nothing 
daunted him ; nothing clouded his judgment ; 
his decision, the decision of the moment, was 
always right. In a word, he was a bora 
master of men. 

But, says the moralist, he committed 
faults, and at once the false treaty made with 
Aminchand is thrown into the face of the his- 
torian. Yes, he did do it ; and not only that, 
he stated in his evidence before the Honae of 
Commons that if he were again under the 
same circumstances he would do it again. 
None of his detractors had had th« opportu- 
nity of judging of the terrible issues which 
the threatened treachery of Aminchand had 
opened to his vision. Upon the decision of 
Clive rested the lives of thousands. To save 
those liveB there appeared to him but one sure 
method available, and that was to deceire the 
deceiver. 1 think his decision was a wrong 
one, but it should always be remembered that, 
as Clive stated before the Committee, he bad 
no interested motive in doiog what he did do ; 
he did it with the design of disappointing a 
rapacious man and of preventing the conse- 
quences of his treachery. He was in a position 
of terrible responsibility, and he acted to safe 
others. Let the stern moralist stand in the 
same position as that in which Clire stood. 
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and it is just possible he might think as Clive 
thought. At all events, this one fault, for 
fault it was, cannot or ought not to be set 
up as a counterweight against services which 
have given this island the highest position 
amongst all the nations of the earth. The 
House of Commons, after a long debate, con- 
doned it Might not Posterity, the Posterity 
which has profited by that very fault, be con- 
tent to follow the lead of the Hcuse of Com- 
mons ? With all his faults, Clive was • one of 
the men who did the most for the greatness 
of England.' That fact is before us every 
day. His one fault hastened his death, from 
the handle it gave to the envious and the 
revengeful, and took from him the chance of 
gaining fresh laurels in America. May not 
the ever-living fact of his services induce us 
to overlook, to blot out from the memory, that 
one mistake, which he so bitterly expiated in 
his lifetime ? 

It can make no difference to Clive, 
who cared little enough for his reputa- 
tion in his lifetime, whether the present 
generation of Englishmen revere or 
despise his memory ; but it will be a bad 
day for England when her sons cease to 
admire his indomitable courage, or are 
taught to think lightly of his one act of 
indisputable baseness. There must be 
many thousands of Englishmen who 
have been inspired by the former. Is 
there one man who could say that he had 
been led by reading Olive's life to emu- 
late the latter? If there be, he has 
indeed read it in vain. 



THE HARP OF PERTHSHIRE 



Sib Walteb Scott long ago declared 
that if an intelligent stranger were 
asked to name the most varied and the 
most beautiful of all the Scottish 
provinces, he would at once single out 
the county of the Tay. The most pic- 
turesque, if not the highest, hills are 
to be found within its limits. Its rivers 
trace their track out of the mountainous 
region by the wildest leaps and through 
the most romantic of the passes con- 
necting the Highlands with the Low- 
lands. Its lakes, its woods, and its 
hills may vie in beauty with any that 
a Highland tour exhibits ; while it 
contains, amidst this romantic scenery, 
and in some places in connection with 
it, many fertile and habitable tracts 
that will compare with the richness 
of merry England herself. So, at least, 
thought he whose magic pen has 
invested the province of Perth with a 
poetic as well as a romantic grandeur ; 
and if there were nothing else to prove 
the truth of his contention, one might 
find sufficient support for it in the 
number of poets that have been born 
and have lived within the confines oi: 
the county. 

A Perthshire man himself, Mr. Robert 
Ford had long entertained the idea of 
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gathering into one volume all that is 
worthy of preservation in the poetio 
literature of his county ; and the bulky 
tome now before us is the result of 
many hours' labour and study 6natched 
from a busyeommeroial life. The book 
is avowedly cast on the plan of the 
well-known 'Harp of Renfrewshire 1 
of William Motherwell; but while 
that work contains many poems and 
songs which have no connection 
with Renfrewshire, either in the matter 
of subject or authorship, the present 
volume includes nothing that cannot 
claim a place by the one reason or the 
other. More than a hundred poets are 
represented in the work, and of most of 
these the author gives an account in a 
series of biographical sketches placed at 
the end of the book. The poetical selec- 
tions are arranged in chronological order, 
beginning with 4 The Muses' Threnodie,' 
of Henry Adamson, which attracted the 
attention of Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, and ending with specimens of the 
work of living writers. A separate 
section is devoted to the Perthshire 
songs and poems of Burns, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Tannahill, and others, 
which have come to be looked upon as 
part and parcel of the poetic literature 
of the county. The notes on the older 
and more popular songs and ballads are 
ample and accurate, and, indeed, these, 
to the reader not specially interested in 
the work as a purely local production, 
will form one of its most valuable 
features. 

Looking over the list of names repre 
sented in The Harp, one can see at 
once that only a very few have come to 
enjoy anything like a wide reputation 
Such men as Dr. Charles Mackay, 
Robert Nicoll (at one time editor of The 
Leeds Times), George Gilnllan, and one 
or two others, are all of the later Perth- 
shire poets of whom the great world has 
heard ; while Gavin Douglas, the cele 
brated Bishop of Dunkeld, and Henry 
Adamson represent nearly everything 
that is noteworthy of the older band 
of writers. One name, however, is 
quite enough for the honour of the 
county. Mr. Ford is happily able to 
claim the Baroness Nairne, the author- 
ess of 'The Land o' the Leal ' ; anc 
although we think he is not altogether 
fair to the Ettrick Shepherd in charac 
terising her as, after Burns, the greatest 
song-writer that Scotland has produced, 
there can be no doubt that she stands 
both for merit and popularity, at the 
head of all the Perthshire poets. 'The 
Land o' the Leal' is alone sufficient to 
immortalise her name, and we are glad 
to find Mr. Ford giving up so much of 
his space to the elucidation of some 
doubtful points connected with the 
history of that song. The popular ver- 
sion has always substituted the name 
' Jean ' for the 4 John 1 of the original, 
making the song appear, as the public 



have conceived it, to be the dying words 
of Burns to his wife, Jean Armour. 

I'm wearin* awa', Jean, 
Like snaw- wreaths in thaw, Jean, 
I'm wearin' awa' 
To the land o' the leal. 

The fact of Lady Nairne's authorship 
remaining unrevealed for nearly half-a- 
century helped still further to connect 
the song with the name of Burns ; but 
the researches of Dr. Charles Rogers 
long since removed all doubt on the 
matter, and we join with our author in 
expressing the hope that 4 The Land o' 
the Leal ' will henceforward be sung as 
it was written. In addition to a fac- 
simile of the original MS. of the song, 
Mr. Ford gives his readers a portrait of 
Lady Nairne, which shows that she had 
really some claim to be called 4 The 
Flower of Strathearn,' and an illustra- 
tion of the old house of Gask, where 
she was born, and of which she sang so 
sweetly. 

Although, as already remarked, very 
few of the poets of Perthshire have 
attained a world-wide celebrity, many 
of their productions are of considerable 
merit, and of all of them it may at least 
be said that they are deserving of such 
local preservation as Mr. Ford's volume 
can give. Here is a little production 
which has a special interest to-day 
when the Free Church of Scotland has 
been celebrating her jubilee. It is from 
the pen of Mrs. Stewart Sandeman, a 
near relation of the Baroness Nairne, 
and is entitled 

Quitting the Manse. 

We are leaving the scenes of our happiest 
hours, 

So gar and so lovely with Spring's opening 
flowers ; 

Our children's last look to their homes has 
been given. 

And faith's eve is fixed on her mansion in 
heaven. 

Now, Scotland, our task is accomplished for 

thee, 

And the Church of our country is faithful 
and free ! 

Last week in His house we united in prayer, 
And we felt that the God of our fathers was 
there ; 

Tet 'twas solemn and sad thus in parting to 
pray, 

And the last song of praise on our lips died 
away. 

Now, Scotland, our task is accomplished for 
thee, 

And the Church of our country is faithful 
and free ! 

Yes, secured to thee now is the Gospel's sweet 
sound, 

And our conscience is peaceful, our fetters un- 
bound ; 

The shield of His truth He will over us fling, 
And the shout that ye hear is the shout ot a 
king! 

The crown on His brow shall for ever endure, 
His throne as eternity stedfast and sure. 
Now, Scotland, our task is accomplished for 
thee, 

And the Church of our fathers is faithful 
and free. 

There is no particular merit in these 
lines, but they at least give expression 
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to a feeling which, in the May of 1843, 
was surging in many a Scottish breast. 

Amongst the finest things in the 
volume are three pieces from the pen of 
the late Eev. Eobert W. Barbour, a 
second McCheyne, whose untimely 
death last year is still keenly mourned 
in many a Scottish home. It may be 
true of him, as his fellow-student, Pro- 
fessor George Adam Smith has said, 
that the poetry of his books never came 
near the poetry of his life, but there is 
surely in such lines as these something 
of that light that never was on sea or 
land : 

'AEI. 

O stars," that will rise and shine 

For other eyes than mine, 

When these are rapt with the radiance of 

light divine ; 
O stars, will ye tell of me true, 
As I have spoken of yon, 
Will ye shine far brighter than stars unsung 

could do ? 

O night, who hast trusted me 
Such secrets deep and free, 
As told ye had spoken with others, ere I with 
thee; 

Wilt pass from mind as sight, 
Because it is written : No night ? 
Will thy face lean forth from some gladsomer 
gleam of light ? 

O bills, that will catch the glow 

When I'm in the Long-ago, 

Will ye break yourselves open for other hearts 

to know ? 
Will one in the After say, 
When the sunset's too fair for the day : 
He is singing this scene on the hills that are 

far away ? 

We should have liked to quote some 
other specimens of the Perthshire Muse, 
but our space being nearly exhausted 
we must content ourselves with an 
extract from a song by the genial pastor 
of Kinnoull, with whose sentiments 
many pulpiteers will heartily sympa- 
thise : 

Cough! cough! cough! 

Oh ! but the weather is cold. 
Cough ! cough ! cough ! 

'Tis the right of the young and the old. 
Cough ! cough ! cough ! 

And now the weather is warm ; 
In vain may the parson plead or scold, 

For a Sunday cough has a wondrous charm. 

What though the sermon prove 

The very best of the year, 
A thing that the dullest fool might love 

With his heart and his soul to hear ! 
When the passage so powerfully written, 

Is thrilling so touchingly off, 
Some reckless throat, by the frenzy smitten, 

Goes cough ! cough ! cough ! 

We have noted only one error in Mr. 
Ford's notes, and that is where he 
attributes the tune of Hogg's ' Gam' ye 
by Athole ? ' to Nathaniel Gow instead 
of to Nathaniel's son Niel, a grandson 
of the famous fiddler. We do not 
agree with him in assigning uncondi- 
tionally to David Mallet the ballad of 
' William and Margaret.' Scott be- 
lieved it to be founded on an old 
Scottish ballad beginning, ' There came 
a ghost to Margaret's door/ and, as we 



have pointed out elsewhere, Mr. Ford 
may see the original, side by side with 
Mallet's alterations, in the appendix to 
the third volume of the 'Boxburghe 
Ballads/ He might also consult with 
advantage an article on the subject in 
the first number of The Antiquary. But 
these are insignificant points, and do 
not affect the value of the book as a 
whole. Mr. Ford has done a work 
which was well worth doing. He has 
done it in a satisfactory way, and with 
great completeness ; and he will surely 
find his reward in the pleasure which 
we anticipate the volume will afford to 
natives of Perthshire at home and 
abroad, J. Cuthbbrt Hadden. 



A.D. 2000.* 



It is not surprising that 'Looking 
Backward' should have produced a 
crowd of imitators who do not hail the 
prospect of a universal levelling of ranks, 
or the idea of blind obedience to the 
dictates of a maternal government, with 
the same delight that inspired the author 
of that Utopian scheme. The author of 
James Ingleton turns the picture round, 
and shows us its other side. Tjhe con- 
ditions are the same, but the light 
in which they are viewed is different. 
Absolute dependence on the State 
for the supply of material wants has 
developed an invertebrate animalism, 
whose deadly monotony is unbroken by 
any aspiration after excellence or 
originality — qualities, indeed, not in 
vogue under a condition of things where 
every man must work when and how the 
State directs, and where no man is 
permitted to work on his own impulse 
or pleasure. Individualism exists no 
longer, personality is dead, and men 
and women are driven by unbending 
rules whither the State decrees. 

4 Mr. Dick ' has not the smallest 
capacity for drawing character, but this 
is not of much importance, for in 2000 
a.d. character will be extinct; the 
impersonal creature, still called man, will 
prove his connection with the species 
only by the possession of some eccen- 
tricity of manner developed out of a sub- 
merged individuality : 

The Youth of 2000 A.D. 

On a hench reclined a young man, his 
elbow on a table, on which he rested his head. 
In appearance, he Was not prepossessing ; he 
certainly could have claimed membership of 
the Ugly Club which existed in the eighteenth 
century. His nose was flattened, as if he had 
pressed it against a pane of glass, and it had 
remained in that position ever since. To say 
that his face was wrinkled would not give 
the slightest idea of its peculiarities. A mass 
of wrinkles it was, hundreds of them, that 
drew the ears inwards ; and the two little 
eyes stared with a dull stony glare, as if they 
peered at everything through a haze. Every 

* James Ingleton: The Historj of ft Social State. 
a.d. 2000. By ' Mr. Dick/ (James Blackwood and Co. 
5s.) 



now and then he put a pipe to his month, 
blew out a thin wreath of smoke, then shut 
his mouth with a snap, and ejaculated 
' Hurrah for Merry England/ 

Or, again, here is a sketch of the 

President of the Toons Alliance Club. 

On a chair, before a writing desk, Mr. B. 
M. Slowun was seated. 

A glance at him revealed a long coat, 
b*ggy trotrsers, and big boots, and also a tali 
silk hat. 

First appearances are notoriously decep- 
tive, and the four articles mentioned gave no 
indication of the character of the man. 

He was reading a letter. ' Why dontthey 
write plainer ? ' he said, or rather whined. 
We may remark that his usual method 
of speech was something between a cry 
and a whine. For his own edification he 
dotted the ' i's ' and crossed the ' tfs/ there- 
by making the writing more indistinct than 
it was before. ' Bother it ! they always 
trouble me/ he said, reading to himself ; and, 
having concluded the letter, rose from his 
seat and said, ' Nonsense, nonsense ! ' which, 
next to 'bother it,' occupied the seat of 
honour in Mr. Slowun's repertoire of ejacula- 
tions. 

Nor is the style of conversation 
indulged in by young England much 
more distinguished than the de- 
scription of their personal oddities. 
Nevertheless it shows at least the saving 
grace of discontent : 

A Social Utopia. 

' I am sick of it all,' said Bligow. 

'Of what? ' asked Stocking. 

* Everything,' was the laconic reply. 

' Everything may be anything, or nothing 
in particular,' rejoined Stocking. 

' It's a mistake,' said Bligow, with a long 
pull at his pipe. 

' What is ? ' queried Stocking. 

" Everything/ was the answer. 

'Well, I must say, you are explicit/ said 
Glimson. 

' I don't care this much/ said Bligow, snap- 
ping his fingers. 

' For what don't you care ? ' queried Glim- 
son. 

' Bligow has the blues to-night, so let ns 
leave him alone/ said Stocking. 

' Look here/ said Bligow, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, and pointing to nothing in 
particular, 'things are unsatisfactory. I 
have done no work this twelvemonth, and 
there's no prospect of doing anything for an- 
other year. There are hundreds in a similar 
condition. Of course, I can still study, but I 
ask you * — he banged his fist on the table— 
* what for ? What am X to be P Is there 
room for me or any one else ? A glut every- 
where, and in everything/ 

' A nineteenth century cry — " What to do 
with our boys," ' interposed Glimson. 

' Nineteenth or twentieth century, it is all 
the same/ rejoined Bligow ; • we are no nearer 
Arcadia or Utopia now than then.' 

' But you have nothing to trouble yon. 
You eat, you drink, and your credit card is not 
exhausted — at least, I hope not,' said the 
smiling Stocking. 

'No, it's not, but there it ends. I eat, 
drink, and sleep per contract, per chapter, 
convention, and date. I think, or rather I 
am supposed to think, to exist, to regulate 
myself, my very habits and my actions, all 
on the same stereotyped conditions. There- 
fore I'm sick of it/ said Bligow, all in a 
breath. 

' You seem put out about it/ said Glimson, 
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Ton have a credit card ; you get twenty -four 
numbers of the Hal/ Bo or per day ; you hare 
your club, the use of the common kitchen, 
good light, and music laid on with the water, 
lou are ridiculous, my friend.' 

The book, while suffering from an 
undue length and looseness of construc- 
tion, is lively and amusing. 

The author attempts too much in 
trying to weave a personal romance 
into his imaginary history. It would 
have been better omitted. Such a 
character as Katie, again, is completely 
out of place, and sue plays no part 
whatever in the political game which it 
is the object of the writer to portray. 
She also has been drawn out of limbo, 
and launched into an unnecessary exist- 
ence. The book withal is crowded 
with printer's errors ; but when all this 
has been said there is much that is 
not amiss, and that is pleasant reading 
enough for an idle hour. 



BOOKS ABOUT INDIA.* 



The majority of our readers are no doubt 
already acquainted with the compendi- 
ous account of Sanskrit literature pub- 
lished by 8ir Monier Monier- Williams 
under the title of Indian Wisdom. Its 
design, as the author informs us, is ' to 
illustrate continuously the development 
of Hindu knowledge and literature by a 
selection of good examples rendered 
into idiomatic English.' The specimens 
which it contains are taken from 
the strata of literary composition in 
a single language, which were de- 
posited at various intervals during 
a period exceeding two thousand 
years. Each epoch and each depart- 
ment of Sanskrit literature engages the 
severe study of specialists. To review 
the whole, and to compress into a 
single volume for popular apprehension 
whatever is most noteworthy in so ex- 
tensive a survey was a task of no little 
difficulty. The appearance of a fourth 
edition of his work is evidence that the 
public are grateful to Professor Monier- 
Williams for having undertaken it. An 
acquaintance, however slight, with some 
of the main characteristics of ancient 
Indian thought is as necessary now- 
adays as a smattering of Grecian anci 
Roman history wfl* to our ancestors. 
And, just as we find that the Greeks 
and Romans were swayed by the 
same passions and impulses as our- 
selves, both in their public and private 
actions, so we now discover that the 



* Indian Wisdom ; or, Bx&mplaa of the Saligions, Philo- 
sophical , and Ethical Doctrinet of the Hindu*. With 
» Brief History of the Chief Departments of Sanskrit 
Literature, and tome account of the Past and Present 
Condition of India— Moral and Intellectual. By Sir 
Monier Monier- Williami, K.C.I.E., Ac., <ko. Fourth 
ldition, enlarged and improrod. (Lnzao and Co. 2s.) 

Ancient India 2000 B-C— 800 a.d. By Bomesh Chun- 
der Dntt, CLE,, I.C.S., Barriater-at-Law, Ac. 
Spoons of Indian History. (Longmans, Green, and 
Co. fa.6dL} 



Hindu intellect anticipated all the ques- 
tions which ariBe in our communings 
with our own hearts. There is hardly 
a moral sentiment now current which 
did not find its appropriate expression 
centuries ago on the plains of India. 
The genius of Hinduism is essentially 
contemplative and reflective. Passing 
events seem never to have interrupted 
intellectual discussion. But in the 
following account of their method of 
disputation we may perhaps find some 
resemblance to what is occurring at the 
present time : 

Conducting a Controversy. 

There is, first, the state of Samsaya, or 
' doubt about the point to be discussed.' 
Next, there must be a Prayojana, or ' motive 
for discussing it.' Next, a Drisht&nta, or 
' familiar example/ must be adduced in order 
that a Siddh&nta, or ' established conclusion,' 
may be arrived at. Then comes an objector 
with his Avayava, or ' argument' split up, as 
we have seen, into five members. Next fol- 
lows the Tarka, or 'refutation (reduetio ad 
absurdum) of his objection/ and the Ntrnaya, 
or 'ascertainment of the true state of the 
case.' But this is not enough to satisfy a 
Hindu's passion for disputation. Every side 
of a question must be examined — every pos- 
sible objection stated—and so a further Vdda t 
or ' controversy/ takes place, which of course 
leads to Jalpa, 'mere wrangling/ followed 
by Vitanda, 'cavilling'; Hetv-abhOsa, 'falla- 
cious reasoning'; Chala, 'quibbling arti- 
fices'; Jdti, 'futile replies'; and Nigraha- 
fthana, * the putting an end to all discussion ' 
by a demonstration of the objector's incapacity 
for argument. 

The ' Prayojana ' of the Hindus 
evidently corresponds to that (for which 
we have no name) which brings a 
question within the range of practi- 
cal politics ; and the Nigraha-3thana 
is an enforcement' of the closure by 
somp such demonstration as drown- 
ing your opponent's voice with cries 
of ' Judas/ 

Mr. Bomesh Chunder Dutt, in a 
modest volume of less than two 
hundred pages, has essayed to give an 
historical account of the period during 
which the stores of ' Indian Wisdom ' 
were accumulated. He has gathered 
together such facts as have been 
discovered by continued research, and 
has placed them in the probable 
order of their occurrence, but at the 
outset he admits that in the ordinary 
sense of the word there is no connected 
history of India before the Muham- 
madan conquests. We are able to 
gather from various works, supposed to 
have been composed at different dates, 
some idea of the state of society in 
which the authors of those works found 
themselves. But the whole is mere 
conjecture. The strata of Indian litera- 
ture may be, as Mr. Dutt says, 
4 as clearly distinguishable from each 
other to the historian as the different 
strata of rocks are to the geologist/ 
But when he adds that * the literature 
tells a continuous story of a nation's 
life and progress through forty centuries/ 



we are inclined to ask what particular 
nation he speaks of. Something like a 
national spirit is being generated in 
the India of the present day. Did it 
ever exist in India before? The early 
Aryan settlers in India certainly no 
more represented the bulk of the popu- 
lation than the English do at the present 
day. The theory that they reclaimed 
the whole continent from a state in 
which a few scanty tribes inhabited 
vast and dense forests is altogether 
untenable. Th6 caste system, as it now 
exists in India, is in all probability of 
older date than the first Aryan invasion. 
The Aryans distinguished themselves 
from the conquered races not by caste 
but by colour, exactly like the English 
of the present day. Among the Aryans 
at the time of the invasion there was no 
caste. But if we take the original Aryan 
invaders as the nucleus of an Indian 
nation, it'is still quite open to us to accept 
the theory that they were repeatedly 
conquered by fresh invaders from outside 
India; in fact that the condition of 
things between B.C. 2000 and a.d. 800, 
with the exception of the age of Asoka, 
was not altogether unlike that of the ten 
succeeding centuries, in which suc- 
cessive hordes of invaders, not only of 
Aryan blood (if one may be allowed 
such an expression), but of Turanian 
and even of Semitic origin, poured into 
the country. Of the four great classes 
into which the Aryana were divided, 
the Brahmans or priests, the Kshat- 
riyas or warriors, the Vaisyas or mer- 
cantile and agricultural class, and the 
Sudras or handicraftsmen, it is gene- 
rally admitted that the Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas are extinct, while the Sudras 
are not distinguishable from the 
descendants of the original population. 
By the Indian nation, then, of antiquity 
one can only understand the body of 
people who were taught Sanskrit, and 
accepted Hindu institutions, and it is 
quite possible that they included in- 
dividuals of as different nationality as 
the Boman citizens umder the Empire 
who learnt Latin. Without any history 
we are quite unable to ascertain what 
influences upoh the literature and insti- 
tutions of the country were wrought by 
the different inhabitants of it. There is 
reason to suppose that much of Hindu 
mythology is due to the creeds of 
aboriginal races, and it is almost^ a 
matter of history that the reformation 
of society by Buddha was effected in 
the teeth of Aryan opposition. These 
considerations, however, in no way de- 
tract from the value of Mr. Dutt's con- 
tribution to the history of his country. 
It is something to have a connected 
account of the few facts which are 
known ; to be able to distinguish differ- 
ent epochs by different names ; and to 
be furnished with an intelligent theory 
of the condition of Upper India at each 
successive stage. 
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1VP&. GK T. CONGREVE'S 
-ijJL WOKK ON 

CONSUMPTION, &c. 
In which are detailed 
The Causes, Symptoms, Progress, and Successful 
Treatment of this Scourre of England.— With nearlj 

Four Hundred Cases of Cure. Also 
On COUGH, ASTHMA,BRONCHITIS,&c., Ac. 
The Book will be eent poeUfree, for ONE SHILLING, by 
the Author, Coomb* Lodge, Feckham, London, S.E. 
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Crown 8vo, 6c. 
LIFE AND LETTERS 



OP 



m RHYS EVANS, 

OF QUEEN SQUARE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, BRIGHTON. 
With Selections from his Sermons and Addresses, 

By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 
PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT by the Swan 
Electric Engraving Co. 

'Doubtless to many people the name of Rhys 
Evans is nnfamiliar,yet since Robertson, of Brighton, 
went to an early grave, no preacher of more remark, 
able gifts or more subtle influence has appeared in 
the famous Sussex town. We hare seldom come 
across a more brave and beautiful book than this 
young preacher's " Life and Letters," and the ser- 
mons and addresses included more than bear out all 
that is urged in the frank and genial monograph ' 
which confronts the reader at the outset.'— The 
Speaker. 

' The Volume taken in its entirety is one of pecu- 
liar intercut. It* purpose is f nlflUed if it helps to 
show that in the death of Bhyi Evans, Brighton lost 
a preacher of singular power and loftiness.'— The 
Brighton Herald. 

* This book ought to be read not merely by the 
many friends who knew Rhys Evans and had learned 
to love him, but also by a wide circle of those who 
can now only know the Brighton preacher through 
these psg«s/— The Methoditt Times. 



As Recited by the late MR. BRANDRAM. 
r|lHE BISHOP and the CATERPILLAR, 
And Other Pieces especially Suitable for Recitation. 

BY 

MART E. MANNERS. 
Dedicated by Permission to LEWIS CARROLL. 
Price One Shilling. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

* Admirably adapted for platform reading.'— Olas* 
cow Herald. 

' A good reciter, keenly alive to the play of humour, 
would amuse his audience by their recital.'— Suffolk 
Chronicle, 

* Capital Christmas recitations may be culled from 
this book.'— Newsagent. 

* Brimful of f un.'— Het hodie t Recorder, 



Price Four Shillings. 

TOOLS AND THE MAN. 
By 

REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Author of • Who Wrote the Bible f * Burning Que*' 
Hone,' Ac. 

• There is not a dull page from beginning to end ; 
technicalities are carefully avoided without sny loss 
of closeness of thinking or clearness of statement. 
Neither Socialist nor Individualist will agree with 
every thing in the book, but both of them will do 
well to read it, and will reoognise in the author a 
thoroughly manly and earnest thinker, one moreover 
who is both fair and outspoken.'— The Star. 

FjlOOLS AND THE MAN. 

'The spirit of the new age everywhere pervades 
Mr. Washington Gladden's opportune lectures on 
the attitude of Christianity to property and industry 
in the modern world. . . . The book is a calmly- 
written, closely-reasoned, and trenohsnt indictm tot 
of the still prevalent dogmas and assumptions of the 
old political economy.*— The Speaker. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 

fTlHE EVOLUTION OP CHRISTIANITY. 
- 1 - By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 

SriCTATOB :— • Thie very thoughtful book will well 

repay a careful perusal/ 
Glasgow Hbbald i— -The tone ie at once bold and 

reverent, and the book is a remarkably euggeetive 



JAMES CLARKE * CO., 13 * H, Fleets*., London. 



CLARE'S UNPUBLISHED POEMS. 

The two following poems by John Glare, hitherto unpublished, and bearing the date 
'May, 1848/ have been kindly sent to us by Mr. Jesse Hall, of Wimbledon. 

INVITE TO ETERNITY. 

Say, wilt thou go with me, sweet maidP 
Say, maiden, wilt thou go with me P 
Through the valley-depths of shade, 
Of bright and dark obscurity ? 
Where the path hath lost its way, 
Where the sun forgets the day ; 
Where there's nor light nor life to see, 
Sweet maiden, wilt thou go with me P 

Where stones will turn to flooding streams, 
Where plains will rise like ocean's waves; 
Where life will fade like vision'd dreams, 
And darkness darken into caves P 
Say, maiden, wilt thou go with me, 
Through this sad non-identity; 
Where parents live and are forgot, 
And sisters live and know us notP 

Say, maiden, wilt thou go with me, 
In this strange death of life to be; 
To live in death and be the same, 
Without this life, or home, or name P 
At once to be, and not to be, 
That was and is not, yet to see 
Things pass like shadows, and the sky, 
Above, below, around us lie P 

The land of shadows wilt thou trace, 
Nor look nor know each other's face; 
The present marr'd with reason gone, 
And past and present both as oneP 
Say, maiden, can thy life be led 
To join the living and the deadP — 
Then trace thy footsteps on with me, 
We are wed to one eternity. 



John Glare. 



SONG TO SPRING. 



Come, gentle Spring, and show thy varied green, 

In woods, and fields, and meadows by clear brooks ; 
Come, gentle Spring, and bring thy sweetest scenes 
Where peace, where solitude the loveliest looks ; 
Where the blue unclouded sky, 
Spreads her sweetest canopy, 
And Study wiser grows without his books. 

Come, gentle May, and with thee bring, 

Flowers of all hues, and the wild-briar rose ; 
Come in wild-floating drapery and bring, 
Fragrance and bloom that Nature's love bestow; 
Meadow pinks and columbines, 
Keksis white and eglantines, 
And music of the bee that sucks the rose. 

Come, gentle Spring, and bring thy choicest looks, 

Thy bosom graced with flowers, thy face with smiles ; 
Come, gentle Spring, and trace the wand'ring brooks, 
O'er meadow-gates and footsteps' crooked stiles; 
Come in thy proud and best array, 
April dews and first of May, 
And singing birds that come when Nature smiles. 
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TABLE TALE. 
+ 

Wb have bad many Shakespeare revivals, 
and all manner of representations. Bnt an 
entirely new departure is promised us on 
November 9 and the two following days. 
Under the direction of Mr. William Poel, 
the Shakespeare Beading Society will pro- 
duce Measure for Measure as far as possible 
under its original conditions. There is to 
be a sixteenth century stage, and on it the 
appropriate groups of spectators in the 
costume of the day. The amateurs have 
had the best advice, and as their previous 
performances have been very creditable, it 
is to be hoped they will meet with success. 
As any surplus profits are to be devoted to 
the 4 Samuel Brandram Fund/ we, at any 
rate, hope they will. 



M. Zola, prince of realists, seemed to 
have broken away, for once, from actuality 
when he wrote his beautiful idyl Le R$ve. 
In making the adopted daughter of the 
Huberts pine away and die on account of 
Monseigneur's opposition to her union with 
his son the novelist showed ignorance of 
feminine human nature, saidhis critics. But 
if the romantic story that comes from Munich 
be true, there was warrant for the pining, 
and it may even be that a perusal of Le 
Beve by a stern father has saved the life of 
the Princess Marie Louise. It is true that 
in this case the circumstances of the 
mesalliance were reversed, the unacceptable 
lover being the man, while in M. Zola's story 
it was the girl whose lowness of birth and 
fortune proved the obstacle. 



Among the festivities to which M. Zola's 
visit will give rise is to be reckoned a dinner 
which will be given in his honour by the 
Authors' Club on the 28th. 



A propos of our note last week, a corre- 
spondent writes that Mr. Inderwiok, Q.O., 
counsel to the Society of Authors, and 
principal landowner at Winchilsea, will 
find plenty of traces of the French in his 
old town. The inhabitants of that sleepy 
acropolis have not, so far, cleared away 
the asbris of the nave of their noble church, 
though it was burnt by the French as 
much as 500 years ago. But that is no- 
thing for Winchilsea. The place on the 
road up the hill where King Edward I. 
met with the horse accident which so 
nearly proved fatal to him has not been 
put right yet ! 



The Cosmopolitan, the New York maga- 
zine which, since it has reduced its price 
to sixpence, runs the other American maga- 
zines hard in circulation as well as in get-up, 
is owned, as well as 'edited,' by OolonelJohn 
Bri8ben Walker, a very rich man, who made 
a couple of million dollars out of store- 
keeping in the South-west. When warned 
how much money he must expect to sink in 
starting a magazine, he is reported to 
have replied that other millionaires kept 
yachts and what not, and that it was his 
fancy to keep a magazine. 



Jonathan Sturgess's 'First Supper and 
Other Stories,' specially brought out by 
Messrs. Osgood, Mcllvaine, and Co., is 
dedica te d to ' George Pellew.' Englishmen 
Bay be interested to know who George 



Pellew — killed by a melancholy accident 
last year — was. The great-grandson of two 
famous men — the Lord Exmouth who bom- 
barded Algiers and John Jay, first Chief 
Justice of the United States — he was 
well known in America as a critic of unusual 
brilliancy, and the author of a capital 
pamphlet about Ireland. 



Mr. John James Piatt, the American 
poet, whose visit to London we noticed a 
few months ago, is a sufferer from the 
4 Vae Victis ' policy of the American Civil 
Service. Being a Republican appointee, 
he has been relieved by the new Democratic 
Administration of the United States Con- 
sulship in Dublin, to which he had only 
been appointed a few months previously. 
A new edition of ' Idyls and Lyrics of the 
Ohio Valley' appears this week. It con- 
tains some of the best work Mr. Piatt has 
written. 



To give an idea of the thoroughness with 
which technical art- magazines have to be 
edited, it may be mentioned as a fact that 
Mr. Gleeson White, the editor of The 
Studio, receives and reads no less than five 
thousand clippings a month on the art 
-doings of the world. 



' Charles Egbert Craddock,' or, as she is 
known in real life, Miss Murfree, has 
written a new story entitled ' His Vanished 
Star,' which will probably appear simul- 
taneously cn both sides of the Atlantic 
during the coming season. Miss Murfree 
returns to the scenes of her previous 
literary triumphs among the mountains of 
Eastern Tennessee ; she will introduce into 
her story characters of force and lawless 
independence, such as are native to those 
regions. 

Mr. William Heinemann promises a 
translation, in two volumes, of ' Rembrandt : 
His Life, His Work, and His Time,' by 
Emile Michel, which was recently published 
in Paris by Messrs. Hachette and Co. 
The translation is in the hands of Florence 
Simmonds, while the volumes will be edited 
by Frederick Wedmore, who will also con- 
tribute a preface. The work will be em- 
bellished with photogravures, coloured 
plates, and about 250 text illustrations. A 
special edition on Japanese vellum, with 
duplicate plates on India paper, is also in 
preparation. Mr. Heinemann also announces 
' Songs on Stone,' a series of lithographic 
drawings in colour, by J. McNeill Whistler, 
to be issued in parts. 



An architectural account pf ' The 
Churches of Shropshire,' with numerous 
illustrations, is about to be published in 
two volumes by Messrs. Hobson, of Wel- 
lington, Salop. Mr. D. H. S. Cranage, of 
King's College, Cambridge, has written 
the work, with the sanction of the Council of 
the Shropshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society. Many of the churches of 
the county are rich in beauty, and of great 
value to the student of architecture. 



Mr. F. C. Selous's new book, to which 
we have already referred, will be entitled 
'Travel and Adventure in South-East 
Africa,' being a narrative of the last 
eleven years spent by the author on the 
Zambesi and its tributaries, with an account 
of the colonisation of Mashonaland and the 
progress of the gold industry in that 



country. At the present time, when 
Mashonaland, after having passed through 
many vicissitudes, is being permanently 
settled up, and its mineral wealth developed, 
an account of its history and resources, 
written by one so thoroughly acquainted 
with the country, and who guided the 
pioneer expedition in their successful march 
from Macloutsie to the place where Fort 
Salisbury now stands, cannot fail to be of 
interest. 



4 The Memoirs of Edward L. Youmans,' 
arranged by Mr. John Fiske, is inp repara- 
tion by Messrs. Appleton and Co. Pro- 
fessor Youmans founded The Popular 
Science Monthly, and introduced Spencer, 
Tyndall, Huxley, and others to American 
audiences. Mr. Herbert Spencer has not 
only read the proof-sheets, but supplied a 
number of letters for insertion in the 
volume. 

Mr. John Mills, F.B.A.S., editor of 
Science and Art, and author of various 
works on chemistry, will issue this week, 
through Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co., * Chemistry for Students : A Text- 
book for the Elementary Course, Science 
and Art Department.' Upwards of three 
hundred illustrations in the volume should 
considerably help students in the study of 
this science. 



That popular writer of boys' stories, 
George Manville Fenn, will publish through 
Messrs. Sampson Low, next month, 'The 
Black Bar,' with numerous illustrations. 



From a well- written article in The West* 
minster Gazette on Mr. Barrie, we learn 
that Thrums is as theological as ever, and 
the Auld Lichts are still 1 bearing witness,' 
as the Scotch expression goes. An orig- 
inal Secession Church is at present 
split into three fragments: although 
one of the leaders of these fragments 
has printed a nine-page letter begin- 
ning • Brethren,' they are no nearer uniting 
than ever. 'Why do the Episcopals and 
the Auld Lichts of Kirriemuir no unite and 
be done with it P ' said a shopkeeper lately. 
For forty years they have been dying out ; 
but their cold, stiff pews still echo the 
psalms of David, and the Auld Licht Kirk 
will remain open as long as it has one 
member and a minister. But it has no 
minister at present, and only a handful 
of members. 



A correspondent sends the following note 
regarding Mr. Barrie's ' Little Minister ' : 

Scene: Circulating library in a Scotch 
watering-place. Enter 8ummer Visitor, in- 
quiring for the fifteenth time, ' " Little 
Minister " in yet ? ' On receiving the usual 
reply, he remarks impatiently, * Seems to me 
he is never at home/ Librarian: 'Gey 
seldom, sir, he's a gran' veesitor/ 

Admiral Maxse has sent a challenge to 
the editor of The Speaker, but, in case any 
friend of the latter should be anxious as to 
the result, we hasten to add that the chal- 
lenge is of a very harmless description. If 
he will prove a certain statement Admiral 
Maxse will pay £100 in charity. If he de- 
clines the challenge he must incur the 
odium of depriving the intended recipients 
of the proposed charity. 

Prof. John Milne will read a paper on 
'Volcanic and Earthquake Phenomena of 
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Japan,' at the eleventh ordinary meeting 
of the Japan Society, on the 27th inst. 
Prof. Milne returns to Japan on the 29th. 



The first number of The Woman at Some 
has been sent to us by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton. It is similar in size to Harper's 
and The Century, but is to be published 
monthly at sixpence. To provide fireside 
family reading without descending to the 

foody-goody is its aim, and it is one we 
eartily sympathise with. The prominent 
features of this number are : A sketch of the 
Princess of Wales, with photographs, a 
Chinese story by Sarah Grand, an illus- 
trated interview with Madame Patti in the 
familiar style, a story by Mr. Maarten 
Maartens, a verse or two from Mr. Gale — 
all excellent names, and good contributors. 



The poets have had most to do with the 
broadening of theology during the present 
century — this is the thesis Dr. Stopford A. 
Brooke maintains in his new booklet, ' The 
Development of Theology as Illustrated in 
English Poetry from 1780 to 1830/ He 
passes in review the theological ideas of 
William Blake, Cowper, Burns, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley, and con- 
tends that by the ideas they inculcated 
they led the revolt against the Calvinist 
view of God's character and human destiny, 
and popularised the ideas of Divine Father- 
hood and human brotherhood. Some of the 
poets, as Cowper and Wordsworth, were more 
liberal in their poetry than in their private 
theology. ' Shelley, more than any other 
poet, far more than Tennyson or Brown- 
ing, has kept before our eyes, and ennobled 
into amazing beauty, that doctrine of our 
new theology which looks forward to the 
full regeneration of mankind ; to all men 
equal in love, and, therefore, equal in happi- 
ness, freed from love because established in 
the love which fulfils the law, and enjoying 
a new heaven and a new earth.' The pub- 
lisher is Mr. Philip Green, Essex-street, 
Strand. 

Whether it is desirable that Carlyle's 
old home in Cheyne-row should be pur- 
chased by subscription or by a national 
grant is a question that ought to be decided 
soon. The suggestion was originally made 
by The Daily Chronicle, and The Westmin- 
ster Gazette has published views of the 
house. Would any one make a pilgrimage 
to Cheyne-row as hundreds every year 
visit Shakspere's birthplace (?) at Stratford- 
on-Avon or Burns's cottage at Ayr ? Pro- 
bably it would not be wise to set the house 
apart as a monument, but we should wish 
every success to an attempt to save the 
house from its present desecration by 
setting it apart for some useful purpose, 
and thereby benefit a neighbourhood that is 
going down hill more and more every year. 



Mr. Besant's new novel, 'The Rebel 
Queen,' which has been running as a serial 
in one of the illustrated weeklies, is just 
issued in three volume form by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus. 'The History of 
London,' by the same author, is also pub- 
lished this week, in a tastefully got-up little 
volume, by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. 



A uniform edition of ' Q/s ' books, includ- 
ing 'Dead Man's Rock,' 'The Splendid 
Spur,' ' The Blue Pavilions,' * The Astonish- 
ing History of Troy Town,' 4 1 Saw Three 
Ships,' and ' Noughts and Crosses,' will be 



issued by Messrs. Cassell and Company in 
a few days. 



Dr. Jane H. Walker has made good use 
of her opportunitiea,as out-patient physician 
to the new Hospital for Women, and as 
resident medical officer in a children's hos- 
pital, to write a book to which she has given 
the title, ' A Handbook for Mothers.' It is 
popular in form and language. 



'The Anglican Brief against Roman 
Claims,' by the Bev. Thomas Moore and 
the Rev. Arthur Brinckman, is not, the 
writers tell us, an attack upon the Church 
of Rome considered simply as a part of the 
Church Catholic, or designed to controvert 
any of her doctrines or usage, viewing ber 
exclusively in that capacity. Their chief aim 
is to combat the claims of Rome to be the 
whole Church, and to show the falseness 
of her assumption of supremacy over other 
Churches, especially over the Church of 
England. The work is published by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, ana Co. 



' Joseph Zalmonah,' reviewed among new 
novels last week, is published in this coun- 
try by Messrs. Gay and Bird, who hold the 
English copyright. By an oversight the 
American publishers only were mentioned 
in our notice of the book. 



Mr. Edward A. Butler's interesting 
articles in Knowledge on * Our Household 
Pests ' are republished this week in volume 
form by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. 
There is an unusual fascination about some 
of the illustrations. 



' The Chemistry of Fire,' by M. M. Patti- 
son Muir, and 'Electrical Science' by 
George J. Burch, are the latest additions to 
Messrs. Methuen's 'University Extension 
Series.' 

Dr. J. S. Burdon-Sanderson, the succes- 
sor of Sir A. Geikie in the President's 
chair at the British Association meetings 
begun last week in Nottingham, com- 
mented severely upon our national niggard- 
liness towards science. 'The wealthiest 
country in the world,' he said, ' which has 
profited more — vastly more— by science 
than any other, stands alone in the discredit 
of refusing the necessary expenditure for 
its development, that cares not that other 
nations should reap the harvest for which 
her own sons have laboured.' 

The connection between the Coal war 
and Mr. Jeremiah Head's address on Me- 
chanical Science at the British Association 
meeting on Thursday will be found in his 
concluding paragraph. For a century at 
least, he explained, the consumption of fuel 
has been multiplying with alarming rapidity. 
Terrible war on these unreplaceable stores 
has been going on, and authorities say that 
another 1,000 years will exhaust all the 
more accessible supplies. Is it possible 
to find, in the light of this fact, some silver 
lining to the dark war-cloud that over- 
hangs the Midlands P We hear of compul- 
sory economies in the consumption of coal 
as the result of the strikes. To that extent 
at least the strikes should be beneficial. 
Perhaps our descendants may be able to 
hold out for a few months longer in oon- 
sequence, whenever the last few hundred 
tons are reached in the worked-out coal 
mines of the globe. 



'Some Country Sights and Sounds' is 
the title of Mr. Phil Robinson's new book. 
He treats of sheep and goats, of wolves, of 
bears, and, of course, of tigers. The last 
chapter is on oysters. Those who are 
acquainted with Mr. Robinson's earlier 
works will know that his method of treat- 
ment—especially of tigers — is unique. 



A new and cheaper edition of the 
rhythmic form of the ' Imitation of Christ/ 
with a preface by Canon Liddon, is 
announced for publication this season by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 



Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Son will 
publish next month a little manual entitled 
* An Astronomical Glossary,' whioh has 
been prepared by Mr. J. Ellard Gore, 
F.R.A.S! Besides a dictionary of terms 
used in astronomy, the book will contain 
tables of data and lists of remarkable end 
interesting objects for the young astronomer 
to search for with his telescope. 



We learn that Mr. H. Berkeley Score, 
F.R.G.S., is shortly intending to bring out 
by subscription an original work containing 
loO New Fables in Prose, under the title of 
' Sparks of Light from a Fabulist's Diamond 
Mine.' 



Librarians will be interested to hear that 
the chief librarian of the West Ham Public 
Libraries, Mr. A. Cotgreave, has recently 
added to his ingenious inventions. His latest 
appliance is an ' automatic step.' This 
consists of a metal or wooden box or case, 
which is closed and partly hidden when not 
in use. To use the step it is only necessarr 
to place the foot on a small projection, when 
the step slides down under the foot into the 
necessary position. When no longer 
needed, the step closes automatically. 



It really seems as though London were 
at last to have what so many people ha?e 
long desired and needed, a public lending 
library in the City. At any rate, the 
Chairman of the Library Committee of the 
Corporation has given notice of a motion 
in favour of such an institution. Hundreds 
of applications at the Guildhall Library 
are refused every week, and a merely 
nominal rate would supply the want. 



We have received a copy of the first 
number of a new paper devoted to 
' Westraiian' interests. It is called Cal- 
vert** West Australian Mining Register, 

' I will continue to live like a bear, though 
a very accessible and jolly one.' That is 
M. Sarcey's reply to the suggestion that be 
should seek a place in the Academy, with 
the consequent loss of freedom as a critic 
during candidacy. But is the sacrifice 
necessary? Would M. Zola say 'yes'? 
If so, is not a new argument added to Mat- 
thew Arnold's warning never to attempt 
imitation in England ? 



Cream is the title of a new weekly penny 

faper which, under the editorship of Mr. 
'rancis George Heath, will shortly appear. 
It will be on the model of Public Opinion, 
or the American Current Literature, but in 
a more popular form. 

The Librairie Lamarohe of Dijon has 
ju.t publUhed a work by the tato J*-** 
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by Sir Robert S. Ball ; ' Socialism/ by Pro- 
fessor Flint; 'Fragments in Baskets/ a 
book of allegories, by Mrs. Boyd Car- 
penter; 'Our English Minsters,' with 
numerous illustrations by Herbert Railton 
and others ; ' In the Footsteps of the Poets/ 
bv Professor Masson and others ; * A Con- 
cise Bible Dictionary/ a Supplement to 
'Book bv Book/ compiled by Rev. A. 
Westcott; M.A., and Rev. J. Watt, D.B. ; 
' Christ and our Times/ by the Veil. Wil- 
liam Macdonald Sinclair, D.D. ; 4 The Lord's 
Prayer/ sermons preached in Westminster 
Abbey, by the Ven. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 

A new and enlarged edition of Kate 
Addison's 'Economical Cookery for the 
Middle Classes * has been issued. It is more 
than fourteen years since the work first 
appeared, and four editions have testified 
to the public appreciation of it. Miss 
Addison, we observe, rightly insists upon a 
potato-masher as a necessity in a well- 
ordered household. 



He has not come. He never meant to come. 
God has not sent him. God has deserted you. 
There is no— 

The water filled her mouth. 

Falling, the willows heard her and sighed. 

Falling, the river received her and flowed 
on, ever on, uninterruptedly, ever on. 

But there is worse still to come. The 
author has thought of a new horror in 
his description of the cremation. It is 
blood-curdling; and again the broken 
phrases increase the sense of shock. 

Denyg Wray is clever in his choice 
of incident, and clever in his presenta- 
tion of it ; the nonchalant manner of 
the less important parts of the story 
gives increased emphasis to the tragic 
chapters, and there is a quite painful 
force in his delineation of the horrible. 



MB. BLOMFIELD'8 BICESTER.* 



Milsand, entitled, ' Literature Anglaise et 
Philosophic/ M. Milsand, who was an in- 
timate friend of Robert Browning, writes 
chiefly on English literature. The work 
contains, inter alia, articles on Tennyson, 
Robert and Elizabeth Browning, and 
Charles Dickens. The agents for Great 
Britain are Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 



Messrs. Bliss, Sands, and Foster will pub- 
lish the following works, among others, 
during the autumn season : ' A Life Awry/ 
a novel in three volumes by Percival 
Pickering ; ' Dr. Grey's Patient,' a novel in 
three volumes by Mrs. G. S. Reaney ; in the 
• Modern Library two volumes : Volume L, 
' A Latter Day Romance,' by Mrs. Murray 
Hickson; Volume II., 'The World's Plea- 
sures,' by Clara Savile Clarke; a new 
edition of ' The Art of Pluck,' by Scriblerus 
Redivivus (Edward Caswall); the following 
Children's Books: in the Story Book 
Series three volumes — Volume I., 'Stella,' 
by Mrs. G. S. Reaney, illustrated by W. P. 
Whitehead; Volume II., My Aunt Con- 
stantia Jane,' by Mary E. Hullah,' illus- 
trated by W. F. Whitehead ; Volume HI., 
a new edition of ' Little Glory's Mission,' 
and 4 Not Alone in the World,' by Mrs. G. 
S. Reaney, illustrated by L. Caldecott; 
Volume Iv., ' Hans and His Friend,' and 
Other Stories, by Mary E. Hullah, illus- 
trated by W. F. Whitehead ; also • Nursery 
Lyrics,' by Mrs. Richard Strachey, illus- 
trated by G. P. Jacomb Hood ; and a new 
edition of ' The Adventures of Prince 
Aimers,' bv Wilhelmina Pickering, illus- 
trated by Margaret Hooper ; and Somerset- 
shire : Highways, Byways, and Waterways,' 
written and illustrated with over one hun- 
dred and twenty pen and ink sketches, and 
four copperplates by C. R. B. Barrett, and 
also a large paper edition, with six copper- 
plates and a complete set of India-proofs 
of the illustrations. 

The ' Itinerary ' of Benjamin of Tudela 
is one of the most interesting of the 
mediaeval books of travel. The particular 
Benjamin in question was a Spanish Jew, 
who visited three continents, and more 
especially the Jews in them. That he 
found dyeing to be one of their principal 
occupations in the Holy Land has more 
than once been noticed, and The Textile 
Mercury this week suggests an ingenious 
explanation. One of the most common 
features of the male Jews' dress was the 
zizith — a blue fringe at the corners of 
their garments. That some dyer who had 
achieved special skill in the preparation of 
these had extended his trade to the Gentiles 
seems very probable. 

A series of articles on the Hotels of 
Europe, each country being dealt with in 
turn, will shortlv appear in The Hotel from 
the pen of Mr. Reynolds Ball, the editor of 
a well-known handbook on Foreign Health 
Resorts. 

The Midland Educational Company have 
inthepress ' A Handbook for the tilergy,' 
compiled by the editor of the Worcester 
Diocesan Calendar. The work consists of 
instructions, forms, important Acts of Par- 
liament in full, summaries of Acts, regula- 
tions in various dioceses, &c., &c. 



Messrs. Isbister's announcements include 
the following : 4 The Son of Man Among 
the Sons of Men,' by Dr. Boyd Carpenter, 
Bishop of Ripon; ( In the High Heavens,' 



THE STORY OF A CREMATION.* 



The Hermit of Muckross is a gruesome, 
we had almost said, a terrific tale. The 
Prologue strikes the key-note of mys- 
terious warning. 

The Abbey. 

An ancient yew, light-excluding, are those 
leaves green or black ? Aro they leaves ? 
Around a cloister, small and sombre, you 
may hence and back and count not a hundred. 
There a chapel, here a cell, here a dormitory, 
a refectory, nowhere a roof, but a roof for the 
dead. Everywhere a tomb. Over all those 
branches. 

One room more— or a skeleton-room, ex- 
humed ? Four walls, creviced. On one side, 
here, there was a fireplace. Your feet are on 
the grass. Abovo, the branches ; yonder, in 
that broken tomb lacking one side, what? 

The dead that is alive. 

The living that dare not die. 

After this solemn tolling of the bell in 
the introduction the story opens harm 
lessly enough; a schoolboy's letter, a 
fishing party, Commemoration week, 
and a tour in Killarney are its innocent 
topics. But we feel this is but a 
momentary respite, there is something 
more to come — and we are not deceived. 
The old Nurse's letter to Master 
Herbert sets the bell tolling again, and 
the story leaps to its climax by a rapid 
series of catastrophes. The short, 
pithy sentences in which the writer 
indulges when describing what is pain- 
ful, fall one after another, like the 
hard thuds of a hammer. 

A Tragedy. 

That night, by that broad-flowing river, 
drear, death-haunted stream, a girl stood, 
she who had waited. In her arms a tiny 
burden pressed closely to her breast. There 
she stood, one foot on the topmost step by the 
riverside, a loose, white robe her only gar- 
ment. A pitiless night. A night of strong, 
unceasing rain. A silent vacant river. None 
but a poacher would be out on such a night. 

She has descended lower. The cold water 
touches her feet. She shrinks back. Then 
she rebukes herself. Coward! You must. 

* The Hermit: of Muekros*. By Dears Wraj, 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 2s. 6d.) 



This exhaustive local history, of which 
notices have already appeared in this 
journal, has ndw reached its Seventh Part, 
which deals with the parishes of Fritwell 
and Souldern. Fritwell Manor-house, one 
of the too few picturesque relics of Jaco- 
bean architecture that remain substan- 
tially unaltered, was built about 1620. An 
old nouse has a right to be haunted, and 
this one ought, from a gruesome story of a 
starved lunatic, to have a very restless 
tenant. A yet more curious tale about it 
is worth quoting. In 1735 Sir Baldwin 
Wake, of Courteen — not Oourtern, as Mr. 
Blomfield spells it— the then owner was 
residing at the Manor-house : 

A Self-sAcriflcln* Son. 

He and his two sons, Baldwin and Charles, 
were playing at cards very late one night, 
when a quarrel arose, in which the father 
struck his eldest son with a blow so heavy 
that the latter fell on his temple against the 
panelled wainscot of the room. There he lay 
motionless ; all attempts to rouse him proved 
unavailing, and death was said to have been 
instantaneous. Horrorstruck, Sir Baldwin was 
about to awaken the sleeping household, when 
his younger son Charles at once proposed to 
leave the house, and to take on himself the 
suspicion of having caused his brother's 
death. This proposal was silently acquiesced 
in, and the father and son then carried the 
dead body into an empty and unused room in 
the attics. In the morning it was conjectured 
that the brothers, according to their frequent 
custom, had gone off together on some sport- 
ing expedition. Nothing was, therefore, 
thought of their absence till about ten days 
after the event, when the body was dis- 
covered, and then buried (March 17, 1734-5). 

Suspicion at once fell in the direction in- 
tended, and every possible attempt was made 
to search for Charles, and to apprehend him, 
but in vain. Twelve years later Sir Baldwin 
was dying, and in his last moments he con- 
fessed that he had caused his son's death, 
and revealed the name which his son Charles 
had assumed. The latter had enlisted as a 
private soldier in a line regiment, and at the 
time of his father's death was stationed at 
Alexandria, in Egypt. When tidings reached 
him that his innocency was established he at 
once returned to England. 

Such filial heroism stands out the 
brighter from the fact that Charles was not 
his father's heir. The baronetcy passed to 
a son of the victim of parental passion. 

so*„S e c™! VmofsSol:- ^ art ™- FritweU " a 
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THE EVOLUTION OF BELIGION. # 



This is a notable book, reflecting honour 
both on Professor Caird and the important 
institution of which he is an ornament. 
The subject is of the highest possible inter- 
est, and it is treated, if with philosophical 
calm rather than religious passion, yet 
with dignity, seriousness, and conviction. 
Professor Caird is very modern, and per- 
haps, on some points, mistakes ephemeral 
novelties for everlasting truths ; but he is 
not flimsily rhetorical, and he totally 
eschews the pert infallibility and flippant 
self-confidence of the sciolist. He writes 
with clearness and a sufficient command of 
language, with, perhaps, too much uni- 
k f ormity of cadence, but not without anima- 
tion, and he is never dull. The book does 
not become worse from acquaintance, but 
better. 

Evolution is an historical process, but 
Professor Caird does not confine himself to 
the merely historical or scientific treat- 
ment of his subject. He combines there- 
with a purpose of instruction of a more 
spiritual kind, adapted expressly to that 
' large and increasing class,' which he be- 
lieves to have become more or less alienated 
from prevailing orthodoxies, but to be con- 
scious of owing much in their spiritual life 
4 to the teachings of the Bible and the 
Christian Church.' They ' are divided be- 
tween two feelings,' a suspicion that their 
orthodox sympathies may sap their truthful- 
ness of character, and make them untrue to 
themselves, and a fear that, if they cast 
aside the forms of the Christian creed, ' they 
may be castin g aside ideas which are essential 
to their moral and spiritual life.' »He aims 
at enabling such persons to distinguish 
between the transitory and the permanent, 
the tenable and the untenable, in matters 
of religion, thus reconciling them with 
themselves, and substituting harmony for 
discord in their various beliefs. In carry- 
ing out this object he derives highly 
important assistance from the principle of 
development. On development or evolution 
he regards all the characteristic methods of 
modern science as resting, and he believes 
that, with its help, difficulties which used to 
defy solution may be encountered and over, 
come. Evolution ' has made it possible for us 
to understand the errors of men in the past 
as partial and germinating truths ; and to 
detect how ideas grew up under forms 
which are inadequate to them, and which 
finally they throw off when they have 
reached maturity.' It enables us to main- 
tain ' a critical spirit without agnosticism, 
and reasonable faith without dogmatism; 
for it teaches us to distinguish the one 
spiritual principle which is continuously 

* The BTolnttou of Beligion : The Gilford Leotaxee 
DelWered before the UnWeMitr of St. Andrews. Two 
Vols. By E. Caird, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Glasgow UniTersity. (Glasgow : Maole- 
hoae and Sons, 14s. net.) 



working in man's life from the changing 
f onus through which it passes in the course 
of its history.' These expressions are, 
perhaps, somewhat high-flown, and there is 
a risk that, in talking glibly of develop- 
ment, we may be oheating ourselves with a 
word rather than apprehending a reality ; 
but it is true that immense advantage 
accrues to all those truth-seekers who 
are careful to take in their hand, as they 
traverse the dusky labyrinth of the past, the 
candle of evolution. 

Professor Caird is a Hegelian philosopher. 
He is of opinion that the initial act in 
the evolution of religion is that conscious- 
ness of the Divine idea, which results from 
the meeting and union of the ideas of subject 
and object in the mind of man. If the 
reader feels that this is somewhat obscure, 
he must be reminded that Hegel's has not 
been considered the simplest of philosophies, 
but reminded also that only unthinking and 
vulgar persons would leap to the conclusion 
that, because it is not facile, it is not true. 
On the other hand, it does not follow that, 
because Professor Caird explains Hegelian, 
ism intelligibly, he proves it to be tenable. 
That depends upon the proper evidence, 
and the proper evidence lies with each man 
for himself. Professor Caird makes direct 
appeal to what, he tells us, we are con- 
scious of in our own minds. We are con- 
scious of self — that is, in philosophical 
language, the subject ; we are conscious of 
what is external to self, distinct or distin- 
guishable from self — that is, the object. So 
far all persons may be held to agree, or 
at least our readers are here and now 
supposed to agree. But are we conscious, 
also, as Professor Caird asserts, of 
being compelled to think of subject and 
object both — ourselves and the universe — 
as ' rooted in a still higher principle, which 
is at once the source of their relatively in- 
dependent existence and the all-embracing 
unity that limits their independence ? ' It 
has a solemn, quasi-religious and reverent 
look to say that we are conscious of this 
higher principle and that its name is 
God. With sincerely pious intent Pro- 
fessor Caird affirms that ' we cannot under- 
stand the real character of our rational 
life or appreciate the full compass of its 
movement, unless we recognise as its neces- 
sary constituents or guiding ideas, not only 
the idea of object and subject, but also the 
idea of God.' The question, however, is one 
neither of piety nor of impiety, but of fact. 
If we go back in thought six thousand years, 
and suppose ourselves to ask the simple child 
of nature, kneeling awe-struck under the 
thunder-cloud in the first plaintive murmur 
of prayer, whether he erects this marvel- 
lous triangle of object, subject, and uniting 
principle, on which to climb to heaven, 
will he not answer, No P And must not 
we, each for himself, own with equal frank- 
ness that, until Hegel and Professor Caird 
came with their metaphysical expositions 



and suggestions, we really never were con- 
scious, and that, sooth to say, we are not 
yet conscious of the compulsion they 
describe P 

Even if it were admitted that Professor 
Caird thus obtains ' the germ of the idea of 
God,' proof might still be demanded that 
he had found the beginning of religion. He 
defines the ' God ' of whom he speaks as ' the 
ultimate unity of being and knowing/ But 
what necessary connection has ' the ultimate 
unity of being and knowing ' with religion? 
It is a mere abstraction, a metaphysical 
proposition, its truth extremely doubtful ; 
but the God that can be the object of reli- 
gious worship is a living God, not a mere 
idea. Professor Caird fails to bring out 
— and this is the grand defect of his book— 
the fundamental fact that there is in re- 
ligion an element essentially different from 
knowledge, an element without which the 
most complete philosophical theorem of the 
universe could never have landed man in a 
religion, namely, the element of personal 
and ethical relation between man and God. 
It is natural to man, as Aristotle says, to de- 
sire knowledge ; but man might go on accu- 
mulating knowledge for ever, piling higher 
and higher the heap of his intellectual 
acquisitions, without developing a religion. 
Not through his knowing faculty, but 
through his moral faculty, his conscience, 
does he enter into relationship with God, 
and responsibility to Him, and thus become 
a religious creature. If conscience is natural 
to man, and if conscience is a voice between 
his spirit and an external reality — a Maker, 
a Father, a God, an Infinite Spirit— then 
religion may claim to stand, among the cha- 
racteristics and habitudes of man, upon a 
footing parallel to that on which Aristotle 
placed the desire of man to know, from 
which springs all science, all philosophy. 
Only, be it observed, philosophy is optional; 
religion, if natural at all, is imperative. Con- 
science is the main germ, the tap-root, of 
religion. But it is not the exclusive source 
of religion. In point of fact, the river of 
God, that has watered human history 
flows from many fountain-heads. Physical 
nature suggests a first cause. The sense of 
weakness, combined with the sense of mys- 
tery and the feeling of power, suggests the 
infinite. As the poetical inspiration dawned 
early, and early attained, in the writings 
associated with the name of Homer, to 
superlative perfection, so the religious in- 
spiration dawned early and early arrived, 
in the writings associated with the name of 
Moses, at the sublime and imperishable 
truth that man is formed in the image 
of God. The religious inspiration has 
played a leading part in the evolution 
of religion. 

Professor Caird would have done well 
to lean more upon Kant and less upon 
Hegel, and more upon Butler than upon 
either. But he has produced a scholarly 
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sion into what, not many years * ago, 
would hare been counted a region of peril 
and of speculative adventure, will probably 
be a stimulus both to theology and 
philosophy. Peter Baynb. 



TBAYEL AND ADVENT UBE.* 



Tm result of publishing The Last Cruise 
of the Teal will be a boom in small sailing 
craft, and the rush of every ' Tom, Dick, 
and Harry ' who can paddle a tub or steer a 
row-boat, to the pleasant places down the 
Thames mouthway, of which the crew of the 
little Teal have told the secret. But the 
object of the book is not to pilot cockney - 
dom to new holiday haunts. The skipper 
acknowledges to a commercial rather than 
aphilanthropic aim in telling his story. 
He looks to the profits of his literary ven- 
ture to find him a new boat and photo- 
graphic kit as well as to replace other 
minor losses sustained by the shipwrecked 
crew. To this end he recounts the adven- 
tures that befell him and his shipmates of 
the four-ton yacht Teal on a cruise which, 
beginning down the river below Tilbury, 
ended through stress of weather beyond their 
farthest reckonings. The skipper is un- 
commonly fresh and interesting. He tells 
everything just as it happened, and his de- 
scriptions are as picturesque as the tiny 
photographic views with which he illustrates 
his story. 

The Autobioaraphy of An Old Paetport 
chiefly relates how the author accom pushed 
many driving tours with his own English 
horses over the roads of Western Europe 
before the time of railways.. Mr. Smith's 
record of journeys, taken, with a leisure 
slmoBt unknown in these days of rapid tran- 
sit, would be much more readable if it were 
shorter. We quote the following as typical of 
the method of treatment : 4 One of our earliest 
foreign reminiscences is the University of 
Bonn, excellent no doubt as a seat of learn- 
ing, but a source of unqualified amazement 
to the English traveller fifty years ajjo. 
This was not at all on account of its 
academical routine, its impossible collegiate 
buildings, or its traditions, if it has any, 
but from the strange old-world appearance 
of the students. Each wore a cap, ths 
colour of which denoted the corps to which 
he belonged. Nearly each was provided 
with a long German pipe, and armed 
with a thick stick or club, and attended 
by a huge dog of the mastiff or bull-dog 
breed. But, given these general attributes 
common to all, they diverged into all man- 
ner of costumes, such as each individual 
chose to adopt. Perhaps the fierce and 
truculent were the most prominent charac- 
ters as they swaggered along the streets, 
insolently staring at all they met, with a 
noli me iangere air, as who should say, 
" Beware of angering me, and provoke me 
at your peril, even with a look. More 
quaint and more amusing were those who 
aped the philosophic style, with long hair 
descending to their shoulders, moustaches 
and beard equally untrimmed, generally 
leaning on a long staff; and oftentimes 
carrying some large volume, they might 

•Tfee Last OrniM of tht Teal. By Leigh Bay. 
(Dig by, Long, and Co. St. 6d.) 

Tha Autobiography of An Old Passport. By Bar. 
Alfred Charles Smith, M.A. Illustrated. (Digby, 
Long and Co. Sit.) 



well pass for peripatetic philosophers of 
old. Then there were the sporting charac- 
ters, out-Nimroding Nimrod in the ex- 
tragavance of their accoutrements and 
costume, and there were the dandies who 
adorned themselves with what they consi- 
dered the acme of elegance and refinement ; 
but the marvel was that none seemed to 
ridicule others, and none appeared to see 
the absurdity of their several appearances. 
And then who thought what would be the 
result at Oxford or Cambridge of adopting 
such a style even for a day P ' 



SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 

[Third Notice.] 

Mb. David Chbibtis Murray in the 'My 
First Boole ' series in The Idler this month 
gives an amusing illustration of what a 
printer really can be capable of when he 
turns his attention to the setting down of 
things that are not and never could have 
been written or intended. 

' It may be worth while/ says Mr. Murray, 
'to tell the story of the champion printer's 
error of my experience. I wrote at the close 
of the story : 

* " Are there no troubles now ? " the lover 
asks. 

4 " Not one, dear Frank. Not one." 
' And then, in brackets, thus [ ] I set the 
words : 

•[White line.] 

'This was a technical instruction to the 
printer, and meant that one line of space 
should be left clear. The genius who had the 
copy in hand put the lover's speech in type 
correctly, and then, setting it out as if it were 
a line of verse, he gave me — 
' " Not one, dear Frank, not one white line ! " 

' It was a custom in the printing office to 
suspend a leather medal by a leather bootlace 
round the neck of the man who had achieved 
the prize bitise of the year. It was some- 
where about midsummer at this time, but it 
was instantly and unanimously resolved that 
nothing better than this would or could be 
done by anybody. The compositors performed 
what they called a "jerry" in the blunderer's 
honour, and invested him, after an animated 
fight, with the medal/ 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 

on our table • 

The Isle of Thanet. With Historical and 
Descriptive Notes. Under this title Mr. 
Arthur Montefiore. who will be better known, 
perhaps, as ' Rambler/ gives sketches of the 
popular seaside resorts lying between Birch- 
mgton and Ramsgate, including, of course, 
Margate and Broadstairs. Some really 
excellent photographic views of the different 
places greatly add to the value and attrac- 
tion of the book. (R. Sutton and Co. Is.) 

Rimini: A Play. By Charles Colton. 
There is some forcible and rugged writing 
in this drama, of which the principal charac- 
ters are the historic Francesca, Lanciotto, and 
Paolo, but we very much wish that Mr. Col- 
ton had indicated how far his version of the 
story is authentic, and how far it is pure 
fiction. As told by him, it turns on Paolo's 
being loved by a certain Mera. She forces 
him to buy her silence by a secret marriage, 
which she reveals when the one planned for 
her by her brother is about to take place. 
This scene might be effective on the stage ; 
but, on the other hand, it appears to us that 
the connection between the fourth and fifth 
acts requires to be made clearer, and that the 



events at the end of the play are unduly hard 
to follow. (Watts and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

The Invaders of Britain. By Preston Weir. 
On the title-page this book is described as an 
introduction to the study of British History; 
and so at first sight it appears to be, for we 
have Chapters I. to III. devoted to the 
Paleolithic, Neolithic, and Bronze ages ; and 
then four more chapters assigned to Roman 
Britain. These land us about one-third of 
the way through the volume, of which the 
remaining 120 pages are occupied by Old 
English History, a period already sufficiently 
dealt with, we should have imagined, by the 
late Professor Freeman and other competent 
writers. We detect little that is at once 
new and true in Mr. Weir's pages. 'A 
condensed account/ he says, ' requires several 
perusals for its complete mastery — a vivid 
mental picture, once formed, abides for ever 
— a security for what has been already learnt, 
and a nucleus for future requirements/ Our 
readers who ponder this quotation will know 
what to expect. (Clifton: J. Baker and Son. 
2s. 6d.) 

# % Publishers, when tending books for review, * 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices. 



ART NOTES. 



TBM CONTINENTAL GALLERY. 

The Continental Gallery numbers among its 
pictures this autumn one canvas of such 
exceeding beauty, that it would repay every 
one to visit the collection, were there no other 
pictures of merit on the walls. This is a 
large landscape by Didier-Pouget, called 
'Le Matin; Lande aux Bruyeres' (No. 42). 
It has already attracted considerable atten- 
tion in Paris, and is not likely to be less 
admired in London. It presents an immense 
stretch of country, clothed in the distance 
with woods, on whose borders lie a village 
with its church, all bathed and permeated with 
the soft, purple haze of early morning. 
Against the white, voiceless sky stands out a 
bold group of trees, in which the prevalent 
purple tones almost annihilate the green 
of the foliage. The foreground is a sandy 
upland, thickly covered with a low-growing 
shrub, the colour of which reminds us 
of rhododendron blossom ; the single figure of 
a peasant woman gives life to a scene still 
sleeping in the intense calm before the sun- 
rise. The picture should be seen from a dis- 
tance ; there is a tendoncy to hardness in 
the bold brash work which disappears when a 
proper space is placed between the spec- 
tator and the picture. Nothing could be 
subtler than the gradations of distance 
marked off by the mist of morning, or better 
in tone than the gradual melting of the pinks 
of the foreground into the purples of the 
middle distance. 

Full of sentiment and understanding also 
is Courtens's ' Road to Bouleaux' (No. 85). 
It is in the style that Millet has brought 
into vogue — a large flock of sheep crowded 
together and driven along a country road 
under ash-trees by a woman in blue. A 
similar subject is treated in another, but 
scarcely less attractive manner by Beauvais 
(No. 87). It is perhaps the more realistic of 
the two. Normann's Norwegian Fiords are 
always interesting, though his blue tones 
have a tendency to opaqueness, and the heavy 
touches of his brush give a feeliug of un- 
due solidity both to water and rock. He is 
well represented in three pictures. His ' Mid- 
summer Night ' (No. 105) is somewhat un- 
like his usual style, a long, smooth stroke 
having replaced the square brush work 
habitual to him, and it certainly produces a 
tenderer effect which is pleasing in this sub* 
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ject. Two sea-pieces with ships call for men- 
tion — a grey morning with fine clouds by 
Mesdag, and a very admirable sunset at sea by 
Weber. A delicate bit of work is enclosed 
within narrow limits in Gallon's "Tilbury 
Marshes/ a whole panorama of objects painted 
with the utmost tenderness and minuteness. 

Beroud contributes two groups of the 
Senate, which we should imagine ^to be good 
portraits ; and there is undoubted cleverness 
in Bixen's 'Le Chanteur Populaire/ in 
which the upturned faces of a group of men 
and women are raised in the direction of the 
spectator, illuminated by the light from the 
lamp of the guitar-player. ' La Toilette/ by 
Bo us sin, is a successful study of the node in 
pastel; and a large picture by Le Quesne, 
called 'The Daughters of Menestho/ repre- 
sents a troup of eleven female figures emerg- 
ing from an immense shell, and bounding 
towards the sea, which rises in a transparent 
wave above their heads. 



LETTBBS TO THE EDITOR. 



GRAMMAR N0TB8. 

Sib, — In a notice of my ' Notes on English 
Grammar * (Methuen), which appeared in your 
issue of August 25, there are several mis- 
statements of fact, which I hope you will 
allow me to correct. 

I deny that I, anywhere in the book, 
'arrange the successive fissures' (?) of any 
people. 

I deny that §16 is headed ' Backbone of the 
language is English/ 

1 deny that I say the East' Midland dialect 
was ' introduced directly by the king/ though 
similar words are used — without any italics — 
in direct reference to Edward III. (pp. 20, 21), 
whose name is mentioned. 

I deny that the passage about the original 
home of the Jutes and Angles (pp. 8, 9,) runs 
exactly as your reviewer quotes it; and for 
the statement which I do make, I refer to 
Green's History (new edition), Vol. I. pp. 1, 2. 

I deny that ' Oxford is put into the East 
Midlands ' in the sense in which your reviewer 
implies, though (pp. 20, 21) the East Midland 
area is explained as the ' Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London ' triangle. 

I should be glad to know : 

(1) The names of the grammars which « well 
and fully have covered all the ground which 
this book covers ' in its grammar section. 

(2) Jn what manner and on what page ' the 
term bilingual ' is wrongly used. 

(3) In which of the instances given in the 
book (p. 50), 'prothesis and apharesis are 
wrongly illustrated/ — Yours, 

L. W. Ltdb. 
2, Kerrsland-street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
Sept. 18. 



Sib, — In the course of a brief visit to Town 
during vacation I discover in your last num- 
ber a letter from Mr. H. Candler, purporting 
to criticise two passages in my recent notice 
of Mr. Lyde's little grammar-book. I am 
afraid it will presently appear that the writer 
has allowed seal to outrun both knowledge 
and discretion. 

First, as regards 'white horse/ which is 
my illustration, not Mr. Lyde's, — here is the 
pith of Mr. H. Candler's improved view of 
the subject : 'It is correct to say that the 
adjective describes, or better, connotes or 
qualifies the noun/ In this short sentence 
Mr. H. Candler, I trust innocently, per- 
petrates a glaring fallacy : he substitutes for 
' describes ' two verbs which widely differ 
from it in meaning, and proceeds to argue 



with these, as if they, and not it, had been 
used in the grammar-book. This at once de- 
prives his remarks of all value. But there is 
more behind. Of the logical meaning of the 
verb connote (which, I see, on second reading, 
is the only word with which he conjures) he 
appears to have a very inadequate notion. 
To talk of a word connoting a word or an 
idea connoting an idea is nonsense. Terms 
only * connote ' attributes or properties of the 
thing spoken of. Since Mill's time even a 
common substantive like 'horse' has been 
held to ' connote ' (i.e., indicate in conjunc- 
tion) the special attributes which differen- 
tiate horses as a class from other classes of 
quadrupeds. If we desire to speak of a sub- 
class differing from all other horses in possess- 
ing the attribute of whiteness, we put an 
adjective ' white 1 beside the common name 
' horse/ and are said to * extend the connota- 
tion ' of that name — *.«., to indicate another 
attribute in the thing mentioned beyond those 
implied in the name itself. Your readers, 
Sir, will see at a glance that that is a very 
different process from * describing ' a name ; 
this can only be done when a name is itself 
the object of thought, as when we speak of 
' a long name/ ' an abstract noun,' &c. 

As to the great warming-pan question, Mr: 
H. Candler's remarks, viewed as a reply to the 
opinions he imagines me to hold, are equally 
fallacious; for he suggests, and indeed 
assumes throughout the paragraph, that Mr. 
Lyde is speaking of two pans, whereas he is 
obviously speaking of one. There are minor 
defects in Mr. Lyde's exposition; but the 
main objection to it lies against his assump- 
tion that an accepted compound, forming the 
common name of a single class of objects, may 
be taken to pieces at will, and its factors 
altered in grammatical value ; and that, too, 
when the objects are applied to the very pur- 
pose for which the name itself shows that 
they were intended. Mr. H. Candler's ken 
did not reach to this objection, and his 
remarks are irrelevant thereto. — I am, &c., 

September 12. Toua Reviews*. 



QUEEN MAB. 

Sra, — A correspondent whose letter appears 
in your last issue does not seem to be aware 
that the passage in Romeo and Juliet, i. 4, 65 
has been questioned by two critics — Warbur* 
ton and Nicholson — but without invalidating 
general belief in the integrity of the old 
texts. He will find the substance of all that 
has been written on the subject in Furness's 
Variorum Edition (Philadelphia, 1873). The 
conjecture ' chaise ' may be dismissed from con- 
sideration, as that word was not in use when 
the play was written ; besides, the vehicle — the 
'chariot' — is separately described afterwards. 
The true interpretation is this : Queen Mab 
appeared in a very diminutive form (or 
shape); fairies could enlarge or contract 
their bulk at will. Oberon assumed the 
'shape of Corin' (Midsummer Night's Dream 
ii. 2), and yet his fellow-fairies could • creep 
into acorn-cups.' In Shakespeare's time a 
dwarfish person was often jestingly compared 
to an agate, because agate-stones were fre- 
quently cut in the forms of human figures 
and set in rings and brooches. See Much 
Ado About Nothing iii. 1 : ' An agate very vilely 
cut ' ; and 2 Henry IF. i. 2 : • Never manned 
with an agate till now/ — Yours obediently, 

London, Sept. 15. S. W. O. 



Snt,— The objection to the suggestion of 
your correspondent ' E. C. Robertson ' is that 
Shakespeare would not deicribe Quesn Mab's 
vehicle twice over. 

We first learn that the 'Queen' is very 
small, in shape or figure ' no bigger than an 



agate-stone' worn in a finger-ring, possibly 
carved' or Cut into the shape of Apollo or 
Venus. 

Then, further down, we read of her wheels, 
the cover of her vehicle, the harness, the 
whip, Ac, the waggoner, or driver, and last, 
'her chariot/ an empty fasti nut! All is 
progressive, and the redundant verbiage is 
that of an early writer. 

The vehicles of Queen Elizabeth's time 
were very clumsy. As I understand the 
matter, a chaise has two wheels ; the chariot, 
or ' waggon/ has four, the latter being the 
more dignified conveyance for a queen.— 
Faithfully yours, Ac, A. Hall. 



QUERIES. 
[The Edito* dees not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corre- 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly ?] 

Titlb Wanted— 
Of any writings upon the Papal Holy Rose.— 

SeBASTIEN SCHAITZEN. 



Publishers Wanted — 

Of 'Lee Annales ' and 'L'Eoho de la Semaine,' 
with address in Paris of head offices.— H. M. D. 

Of an edition of * Gringoire, the Ballad- 
Monger/ as Mr. Beeibohm Tree plays it.— 
G. Woods. 



The Irish Musi.— Can any one refer me to 

any published lecture or other source of infor- 
mation upon this subject P— H. L, 



ANSWERS. 

[When answering queries, kindly give the dais 
of query. AU answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to quetiets, cars of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded,] 

Authors Found- 
To T. W. 0.— The lines, « Though we shift and 
bedeck and bedrape us/ Ao., are ont of Swin- 
burne's early poem, ' Dolores/ (Poems and 
Ballads, published, I think, about 1866.)-0. L.S. 

N. S. is not quite accurate im his quotation. 
It was of Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity, that 
it was said, ' Science was his forte and omni- 
science his foible/ — D. B. B. 

To G. P. E. B.— The late Linxrous Banks. 



Two numbers of • The Way-about Series ' 
have come to hand just as the summer holi- 
days are over. Sussex, by Mr. H. S. Vaughan, 
is very slight, but fairly complete so far as 
places are concerned. We mean that no 
object of importance is omitted altogether. 
Billing8hurst, by the way, is entitled to be 

Sroperly spelt, which it persistently is not. 
[r. Harbour's Norfolk and Suffolk is unsatis- 
factory, though prettily illustrated. It omits 
from its routes the fine ruin of Castle Acre, 
and modern pilgrims will find nothing in 
it about famous Walsingham. Happisburgh, 
so pleasantly out of the world by the sea, is 
ignored. To reach historic Dunwich the 
would-be visitor is left to the light of nature 
after he has crossed the Blyth. The Yarmouth 
visitor will not bless Mr. Harbour for distinct 
guidance to Burgh Castle. Both volumes 
illustrate forcibly the fact that a guide-book 
writer needs to be furnished with a great deal 
more than a knowledge of the ground. The 
succinct and trustworthy information that has 
won repute for * Murray/ * Baedeker/ and 
' Baddeley and Ward' conceals rather than 
manifests the necessary education of tflS 
craftsman. (Iliffe and Son. Is. each.) 
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•THE STRIKE AT ARLING-FORD.'* 



Dbamatio critics have said their say 
about Mr. George Moore's play, The 
Strike at Arlingford, and we shall con- 
tent ourselves with examining it solely 
from the point of view of the reader. 
Quite apart from the circumstances 
under which it was written, it is an 
interesting piece of work, especially 
when read in the light of Mr. Moore's 
prefatory note. ' In my own conception 
of my play/ he writes, 'the labour 
dispute is an externality to which 
I attach little importance. What I 
applied myself to in the composi- 
tion of The Strike at Arlingford was 
the development of a moral idea. I 
leave the play itself to explain this idea.' 

The story told by Mr. Moore runs 
thus. The men working in Lady Anne 
Travers's coal mine strike for an advance 
in wages, which the profits of the mine 
will not bear. Unless the dispute is 
quickly settled, the mine will be flooded 
and all hope of working it gone. ' To 
assist the owner comes her lover, 
Baron Steinbach, the uncompromising 
champion of capital. The strikers have 
two leaders. One is a poet, John Reid, 
formerly secretary to Lady Anne's 
father. Lady Anne and he had been 
lovers, but she had dismissed him, un- 
derstanding that she could not marry 
her father's secretary. He is now en- 
gaged to Ellen Sands, the other leader of 
the strike, a fanatical Socialist, to whose 
enthusiasm John Reid owes his convic- 
tions. ' Before I met her,' he says, 1 1 
only felt that things were wrong in 
the world. I did not know that, 
they could be remedied. 1 Such terms as 
Lady Anne will concede are put by 
Baron Steinbach before a deputation 
she had promised to receive. They 
would have been accepted but for the 
opposition of the leaders. John Reid 
yields to Lady Anne's request that he 
should examine the books of the mine. 
He is convinced by those books that the 
demands made are impracticable, and is 
prepared to advise the men to return to 
work, when he receives a letter 

* The Strike at Arlingford. Plar in ThcM AoU. Bj 
Ckotfo Moore; (Walter Soott, Iti 5tJ 7 . 



containing a cheque of £2,000 for the 
strike fund. He knows that with this 
sum at their backs the men will continue 
the strike, and Lady Anne persuades 
him to suppress the fact of it having 
arrived. The news leaks out. Indeed, 
it seems pretty clear that the sending of 
the money is a ooup planned by Baron 
Steinbach, who has also managed 
to injure John Reid by contriving 
that a journalist, who is watch- 
ing the strike, should publish Lady 
Anne's early love story. John Reid's 
influence having been thus undermined, 
the men will not listen to him. To give 
them the money is, he knows, to pro- 
long the strike and ultimately ruin the 
mine and them ; but he prays Lady 
Anne to let him do it and to abandon 
everything for him, as he has abandoned 
everything for her. She has not the 
courage to face poverty. She would 
rather commit suicide. Then comes 
Ellen Sands, and insists on seeing John 
Reid. She taxes him with having 
abandoned not only her, but the cause, 
for this new love. He retorts that 
her policy of continuing the strike at 
all hazards has driven him over to the 
other side. She warns him that the 
story of the suppressed cheque isabroad, 
and that his hie will be in danger if it 
spreads. He will not deny the charge, 
and goes to face and reason with the 
strikers in the market-place. Their 
meeting is watched from an open win- 
dow by Baron Steinbach and by Lady 
Anne, who believes that Ellen Sands 
has won her lover over again. Seeing 
the mob drive Reid into a corner of the 
square, she is convinced by Stein- 
bach that he must be killed, and that 
they themselves must fly for their Uvea 
As the pair leave the house Reid 
enters, 1 torn and haggard/ 

A Mortal Wound. 

Bbid. 

So you are going away with him f 
(Lady Annb and Stixkbach turn round.) 

Lady Ann*. 
You escaped the mob, then ? 

Bsn>» 
I escaped the mob. 

Lady Anns. 
Are you hurt t 

Bain. 

Mortally, though hardly a blow reached me. 

Lady Anns. 
We were watohing from that window, and 
we thought that we saw you killed. 

Bbid. 

I escaped by a miracle. A door was sud- 
denly opened — I fled through it; it was 
closed behind me— I know not by whom. I 
fled through the house, climbed tome walls, 
dodged the crowd through some back streets. 
. . . I've come back to find you leaving with 
Baron Steinbach. 

Lady Annb. 
Why did you betray me ? 

BlTD. 

Did I betray any one but myself f 



JiADY Annb. 
And after betrayal and broken promises 
you returned here expecting 

Bbid. 

Forgive my poor expectations—they are 
my last. So you are going away with Baron 
Steinbach t 

Lady Annb. 
I am flying for my life. ... If Baron 
Steinbach were not here— 

Bbid* 

You could not look to me for help f Truly 
you could not. 

Lady Annb. 
You cannot remain here. Yonll be taken 
and torn to pieces. You must escape. 

Stbtnbaoh (coming down th* ttag*). 
Lady Anne is right, yon most escape ; it is 
too horrible. 

Bbid. 

Spare me your pity, Baron Steinbach. 
Spare me that. You've won on every side. 
Be satisfied with your victory. 

Stbinbach. 
You misunderstand me. I intended no in- 
sult. Let our former antagonism be forgotten. 

Let me help you 

Bbid. 

I do not need your help or any one's. Fm 
no coward, and will meet my fate as it should 
be met. 

Stbinbach. 
We do not doubt your courage, but it can- 
not avail you against numbers. If you leave 
this house you'll be killed. But you're safe 
here, and at daybreak you can escape. I'll 

see that help is sent, and afterwards 

(Rbid loolc$ at Stbinbach. Stbinbach tum$ 
from Bbid to Lady Annb.) Anne, we must 
go away. (H# look$ onto mors at Bbid.) 
Bbid. 

Think no more of me. That is the greatest 
kindness. 

Ellen Sands follows Reid, finds him 
alone, and warns him that he has been 
tracked to his refuge. He will make no 
further attempt to save himself, and 
live face to face with his dishonour. 
The poison, which Lady Anne had 
shown him when she spoke of suioide, 
is at hand. The curtain falls on him 
drinking it. 

This bald outline of the plot may 
serve to show that its real interest lies 
not in the handling of labour problems, 
but in the reawakening of the love 
between Lady Anne and John Reid, in 
his desertion of Ellen Sands, and in the 
final triumph of Baron Steinbach. But 
the problem is — What precisely is the 
moral idea to the development of which 
Mr. Moore applied himself ? The 
Strike at Arlingford certainly is a play 
to make the reader think, but we 
should have said that a group of ideas, 
rather than one particular and predomi- 
nating idea, underlay it. It might 
be argued that the leading thought 
was that it is by personal motives the 
individual is always guided. In the 
particular case of a labour dispute, 
capitalist and labour leader alike are 
human beings first, capitalist and 
labour leader afterwards. As human 
beings they bow to forces of which the 
strongest are the primitive and most 
simple instincts of human naturo. 
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Next to those natural instincts rank 
the artificial instincts, if such a phrase 
may be used — the tastes acquired by 
custom and habit ; and these in their 
turn are stronger influences than rea- 
son. It might again be argued that it 
is with man's surroundings, rather than 
man, that Mr. Moore is concerned, and 
that the kernel of the play is a 
view — not, of course, necessarily Mr. 
Moore's— put into the mouth of fearon 
Steinbach. 1 It is nature and not man/ 
says the capitalist, 'that is the in- 
exorable tyrant.' The foundation of 
the capitalistic system he finds in six 
instincts inherited from the beginning 
of time. Besting, as it does, on three 
•virtues' — thrift, industry, and fore- 
sight—and three 'vices' — the lust of 
possession, the pleasure of gambling, 
and the craving for personal superiority 
—can it, he asks, possibly be over- 
thrown? Nor does the matter rest 
there. Men with children will not 
question the law of inheritance. 1 The 
family is the rock on which Socialism 
goes to pieces.' Asked if he thinks our 
present form of civilisation will endure 
for ever, all that the Baron can say is 
as follows : 

New combinations will arise, but nothing 
will be altered. - There have been a thousand 
reformers and not a single reformation. The 
misery of man is incurable. 

These are some of the thoughts that 
Mr. Moore's play suggests or containa 
They all point in the same direction — 
viz., that in dealing with the problems 
of life the most important thing to 
remember is that the simplest instincts 
are the most abiding and the most 
powerful factors in human nature. If 
this be the right interpretation of the 
idea in Mr. Moore's mind, we can only 
Bay we agree with him that the fact 
that England is not, and shows no signs 
of becoming Utopia cannot be pro- 
claimed too loudly or too often. 

Over other aspects of the play we 
must pass rather hurriedly. Mr. Moore 
has certainly made his characters 
definite, and though, with the exception 
of Baron Steinbach, they are not un- 
attractive, they are interesting rather 
than attractive. To the gloomy ending 
of the story we shall not raise the con- 
ventional objection, especially ad the 
whole atmosphere of the play is one of 
stern reality. Treat it as you will, a 
labour dispute must be a dismal 
thing, and Mr. Moore has done full 
justice to the hopeless wrongheaded- 
ness which is apt alike to engender 
and to be engendered by a strike. 
Whether he is equally correct in tech- 
nical details we cannot say, being as 
ignorant as Lady Anne Travers herself 
of the duties of ' Billy Fairplay/ and 
the like. The extracts we have given 
may serve as specimens of the 
dialogue, but we have noticed one or 
two phrases which call for revision — 
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e.g., on page 28 : 1 1 am like you were 
in the Baring crisis ' ; and on page 152 : 
' I'll go to them whom you say are 
waiting to assassinate me. 1 



A NEW STOET BY MBS. PABB. # 



It is always pleasant to come across 
one of Mrs. Parr's cheery, well-balanced, 
and refined stories; and Can This be 
Love ? is quite up to the usual level, 
although the people introduced do not 
admit of such clever delineation as we 
find here and there in the author's pre- 
vious stories. Still, the aesthetic young 
man, with the highly-developed nervous 
system, a familiar figure in novels of the 
cultured order, is not behind any of 
Mrs. Parr's creations, and his character 
is natural and truthful throughout. The 
doting mother also, who only awakes 
too late to the realisation of the 
selfishness that her adoration has 
developed in her only son, could not 
be better drawn. The story runs 
that a child in the lower ranks of life 
has come in for a fortune, of which the 
rightful heir has been suddenly deprived 
through the whim of his uncle. Stella, 
the girl whom fate has favoured, is in 
some unexplained manner as beautiful 
and refined as her relations are plain 
and coarse. She has, in fact, even in 
her childhood, little in common with 
them, and her removal at an early age 
to the luxurious residence of Mrs. 
Stapleton, who is entrusted, with her 
education, speedily accentuates this 
difference. Here she grows up in com- 
pany with Vivian, who, according to the 
verdict of his adoring mother, ' has the 
most fastidious taste of any one I ever 
met. Already he is a perfect aesthete, 
and promises to become a virtuoso — a 
dilettante of the highest order. A little 
slip or fault that another would not 

?erceive would be to him an agony.' 
ivian lives to fulfil amply hie 
mother's prognostications. The only 
hitch in the course of his self-satis 
faction is the unpleasant fact that 
will persist in obtruding itself upon 
his unwilling attention, that the relations 
of the woman whom he has grown to 
admire, and imagine himself in love with, 
are considerably below his level in 
social status, and Stella will not throw 
them over even in order to gain the full 
approval of her susceptible admirer. 
The matter comes to a climax on one 
occasion, when they ate leaving the 
theatre in company with a young 
author whose name is on the world's 
lips, and in whose opinion even Vivian 
exerts himself to stand well. As they 
are descending the stairs a scene occurs 
which is enough to turn the hair grey 



* Can This b# Iioti t By Mrs. Pan. (Lomgnaaf, 

Green, and Co. 6a.) 
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of even a less fastidious person than the 

hero : 

A Recognition. 

That Stella was the magnet of attraction 
was shown by the way Bodney turned con- 
stantly to her. Vivian was delighted ; noth- 
ing pleased him so mnch as to see her admired, 
especially by such a man as Maynard Bodney, 
and, under the plea of saying something to 
his mother* he stepped behind so that he 
might watch them better. He saw that other 
eyes and heads were turned in their direction, 
and no wonder, lor .Maynard Bodney was 
sufficiently good-lpokiog to attract notice 
even from those who did not know of his fame ; 
and Stella, in her artistic drees, with a soft 
white feathery boa twined round her neck, 
was an ideal creation. 

They had reached that angle of the exit 
where the audience from the various parts of 
the house meet, and the four were almost at 
the foot of the stairs down which were 
streaming the occupants of the upper boxes. 
Suddenly a burst of loud laughter made them 
look up. Immediately facing them, with 
their faces red and still grinning, stood Lottie 
and Carry, and between them a young sailor. 

A shock ran through Stella which seemed 
to make her heart stand still and her whole 
body quiver ; she saw that in that all but imper- 
ceptible glance each had become aware of the 
presence of the other. Across her ear like a 
flash went her name—' Stella.' 

What should she do f Pass on ? Oh, that 
it had been anywhere but here 1 any time bat 
now ! What if she seemed not to see— her 

head began to droop—if she Never! There 

was a resurrection of her better nature, and 
in an instant her hands were stretched oat 
and, because of that momentary temporising, 
she exclaimed with greater fervour, ' Edgar.' 
And the blushing young giant, not quite 
knowing what to say, made a step forward, 
passed his jacket-cuff across his mouth, and 
bestowed a very respectably-sounding kiss on 
her. 

To the last hour of his life Vivian could 
never recall how the next five minutes passed, 
when every one around them was in a titter, 
and those outrageously-dressed, awful women 
were gabbling away to Stella and shaking 
hands with his mother. It was this that 
made him know who they must be. At the 
time his one idea was to rush forward and 
seek the footman to tell him to bring np the 
carriage immediately i and this done, he 
came back to find the family party bidding 
each other good-bye, his mother standing 
like a martyr, and Maynard Bodney pre- 
tending to be engrossed in studying the 
etchings on the walls. To imagine that of 
all men this should have happened before 
him. Merciful heaven ! what must he think 
of them? Such an exhibition before the 
possessor of such a name. 

The * possessor of the name/ however, 
proves to be the less disconcerted of the 
two, and there is a little romance in his 
connection with Stella that works itself 
out to its logical fulfilment before the 
close of the book. Admirers of Mrs. 
Parr's writings will do well to add her 
last story to their list of novels read 
without any long delay. 



Vest few words of introduction are needed 
for our old friend Little Folia. The annual 
volume contains a serial by Mrs. L. T. Meade, 
and another, ' The Heiress of Wyvera Court/ 
which is not signed. (Cassell svnd Co) 
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BECENT POETEY 



Eveb since Ave ! came, saw, and con- 
quered The Literaby World we have 
looked with anxiety for a volume of 
short pieces by Mr. Roberts. At last 
our expectation is fulfilled, and we 
have an opportunity of testing this 
youDg Canadian poet more searchingly 
and more severely. The work of Mr. 
Boberts is full of flaws ; his ear is not a 
true instrument to him either as regards 
measurement or swing. Despite this 
he is delightfully poetical, and is able 
to state his observation in rich melodies. 
We are bold enough to think that he is 
the prince among all the later Canadian 
poets who have come under our notice. 
Though Mr. Bliss Carman is often fine, 
he is also often fearfully foolish. Mr. 
Boberts, on the other hand, is rarely 
ridiculous. His are the faults not 
o! folly, but of want of workman- 
ship. If there were not several poems 
of balance and ripeness in the volume 
under review,we should not care to insist 
so savagely upon the shortcomings of this 
writer. Our scolding is really blessing 
in disguise, for as Mr. Boberts is 
touched by the purest song, it is ob- 
viously a duty to call his attention to 
what is slipshod and little in his work. 
Only one or two of his sonnets are re- 
proachless; many have the form, but 
not the spirit. We should like him to 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
Mr. Aahcroft Noble on the subject of 
sonnets. The absurd will think this 
the wish of a cannibal. The eleventh 
and twelfth lines of 'The Furrow' 
offend. Both have a syllable too many, 
and any delicate ear must be shocked. 
In the eleventh line the adverb might 
easily be an adjective. On page 6 frogs 
are shrill ; on page 7 they reply on 
mellow pipes. There are fully fifty 
lines in these sonnets which require 
the filing of infinite care. Although 
it is Draconian advice we would suggest 
to Mr. Boberts the task of altering 
nearly every one of these poems of 
fourteen lines each. They are rugged ; 
the lines move as if they were suffering 
from the cramp. In short, they are 
not successful, although they abound 
in chance beautiea ' Marsyas ' Mr. 
Boberts may be proud of, on the whole. 
' Severance ' is rather silly, for a crane 
could hardly be expected to carry a 
man's sweetheart over the sea. The 



* 8<rags of the Common Day, and Are By 
Charles O. D. Boberts. (Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Dreams o* Kame. Bj James D. Law (Alexander 
Gardner. 6a.) 

Lore 8omrs of Connaoht. By Douglas Hrde, 
LL.D., K.B.LA. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. dd. net.) 

The Seven Cities of the Dead. By Sir John Croher 
Barrow, Bart. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 6s.) 

The Dread Voyage. By William Wilfrid Campbell. 
(Toronto : William Briggs.) 

lyrics and Songs. By James Walter Brown. 
fCarUale : Charles Thnrman and Sons. 2s. 6d. net) 



g>em entitled 'Epitaph for a Sailor 
uried Ashore ' is lovely. Stevenson 
would be proud to sign his name to it. 
Want of space compels us to leave un- 
uttered much more that we wish to say 
about these poems ; but on some future 
occasion we may be able to give Mr. 
Boberts more room. We cannot end 
this notice without quoting 

The Hawkblt. 

How sweetly on the autumn scene, 
When haws are red amid the green, 
The hawkbit shines with face of cheer, 
The favourite of the faltering year ! 

When days grow short and nights grow cold 
How fairly gleams its eye of gold, 
On pastured field and grassy hill, 
Along the roadside and the riU ! 

It seems the spirit of a flower 
This offspring of the autumn hour. 
Wandering back to earth to bring 
Some kindly afterthought of spring. 

A dandelion's ghost might so 
Amid Elysian meadows blow, 
Become more fragile and more fine, 
Breathing the atmosphere divine. 

Dreams o' Hame, by Mr. James D. 
Law, is an unspeakable book. Here we 
have three hundred pages of writing 
and, perhaps, thirty poetical lines. The 
author is merely a rhymester, and it is 
quite likely that he asks his wife to 
pass the matches in verse. But he 
believes in himself largely, and there 
may be a few who, thinking that 
rhyme and poetry are synonymous 
terms, may gaze, rapt, at him as he 
walks the pavements of New Camden. 
Mr. Law perpetrates some terrific 
verses to the talented author of ' Press 
Chips' — name not given. He invokes 
this gentleman as 'Chipper Chappie, 1 
and ends thus : 

Long be spared thy verses all, 

Hypercatalectic woe, 
TJnencyclopsedical, 
Improvisatorio ! 
Instead of strewing his head with ashes 
after this performance, he compliments 
himself in a foot-note, as thus : 

For this poem can be claimed at least 
originality of measure, and the same may be 
said for the poems beginning pp. S and 27, 
not a trifling feat at this late date in the de- 
velopment of rhyme and rhythm. 

After wearily turning to pp. 3 and 27 
and finding on them the commence- 
ments of no poems, we gave up the un- 
equal contest. 

To Mr. Douglas Hyde, President of 
the Irish National Literary Society, the 
warmest thanks of all those who would 
grieve to see beautiful local literature 
allowed to perish for want of collection 
are due. It is a fearful fact that the Irish- 
speaking peasants are disappearing, and 
with them would depart the folk-songs 
— those lyrical raptures born on the 
hill -side — if such enthusiastic scholars 
as Dr. Hyde did not labour to preserve 
for us what is so well worth salvation. 
This is so good a book that we are sorry 
that the publisher could not see his 
way clear to binding it in something 



more durable than yellow paper. To 
prove how sweet are some of these 
songs of Connacht it is only necessary 
to quote such a verse as this : 

Her neck like the lime 
And her breath like the thyme* 
And her bosom untroubled 
By care or by time. 
Like a bird in the night, 
At a great blaze of light, 
Astounded and wounded, 
I swoon at her sight. 

There is such a lovely ending to 1 My 
Grief on the Sea ' that we must needs 
quote the whole poem : 

My grief on the sea, 
How the waves of it roll ! 

For they heave between me 
And the love of my soul. 

Abandoned, forsaken. 

To grief and to care, 
Will the sea ever waken 

Belief from despair ? 

Mygrief , and my trouble ! 

Would he and I were 
In the province of Leinster 

Or county of Clare. 

Were I and my darling — 
Oh, heart-bitter wound ! — 

On board of the ship 
For America bound. 

On a green bed of rushes 

All last night I lay, 
And I flung it abroad 

With the heat of the day. 

And my love came behind me — 
He came from the South ; 

His breast to my bosom, 
His mouth to my mouth. 

Though this is somewhat incoherent, 
it is exce( d ngly beautiful. 

On the title-page of The Seven Cities 
of the Dead there stand the wordB, 
Quod scripsi scripsi. Exactly. We are 
not ashamed to say that we heartily 
wish Sir John Croker Barrow had not 
written what he wrote. He can rhyme 
a little, but he cannot produce poetry. 
Though his failure is not so marked 
as the unsuccess of many who plunge 
the critic into crape, there is no good 
reason made manifest in all these one 
hundred and thirty-six pages why the 
various verses which go to build The 
Seven Cities of the Dead should not 
have perpetually inhabited the pigeon- 
holes of their author. 

Mr. William Wilfrid Campbell is 
another of the later Canadian poets, 
and, as is the case with that of Mr. 
Koberts, his work needs chastening. 
In his present book there are nearly two 
hundred pages. If he had laboured 
lovingly to make a hundred of these 
greatly worthy he had done a good deed. 
Instead of this, he has admitted much 
that is carelessly mediocre. This is a 
great pity, for he possesses imaginative 
power that is quite out of the common, 
and, using denial, could give us lyrics of 
note. He is yet a young man, and from 
him we expect work of a class to make 
the reader glow with pleasure. Let 
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hftn write much, and let him also freely 
burn. 

In the author of Lyrics and Song it 
is not our delightful duty to welcome a 
new singer of promise. Mr. James 
Walter Brown is betrayed by the com. 
monplace theme and the ordinary 
epithet. There is no leap and rush in his 
music, and in these days when our many 
accepted Minor Poets can work with 
Buch felicity and finish we can confi- 
dently predict that Mr. Brown will not 
find a satisfactory audience for his very 
thin utteranoes. 



NEW NOVELS & NEW EDITIONS.* 



The central idea of The Scallywag is 
distinctly good. A bare baronetcy, 
divorced from the appropriate family 
estates, is inherited by a man in a very 
humble position. He has a son, and a 
speculative Jew sees that money might 
be made by financing this heir, catching 
him young, and giving him such a train- 
ing as would fit him for marrying an 
heiress. The notion is a funny one, 
though rather too unreal to bear the 
weight of three volumes. Worked out 
on that scale it requires an almost far- 
cical treatment of the respect for titles 
embedded in the average Anglo-Saxon 
character. Mr. Grant Allen has, how- 
ever, created one capital character, the 
Jew, who is a usurer, but a good fellow 
to boot, and whose schemes break down 
in a very sad and unforeseen manner that 
leaves him free to give full play to the 
kindness of his nature. The nephew 
who is to be his heir disappoints him by 
turning out a dishonest rogue. The 
lad he finances also disappoints him, 
but at the same time earns his esteem 
by growing up too honourable a man to 
marry simply to pay his debts. On the 
whole, The Scallywag will be found 
diverting reading, though it is a carica- 
ture rather than a picture of life. 

The prediction of success which Louis 
Draycott called forth in its original issue 
is verified by its reappearance now as 
the first volume of the new and uniform 
edition of Mrs. Leith Adams's novels 
which her publishers announce. To 
those who nave not yet read Louis 
Draycott we can commend it, especially 
as a study of women and children. 
There is all the delicate minuteness of 
miniature painting in the description of 
the little old maid, Gandace Birt, who 
takes part — always a helpful self-for- 

Stful part— in the pathetic story, 
ajor Birt, her brother, is also a life- 
like portrait. The hero does not, how- 

* The Scallywag. By Grant Alien. Author of • The 
Tents of Shem/ &c In Three Vols. (Ch&tto and 
Windoa. 81a. 6d.) 

Louis Draycott. By Xra. Leith Ad&xna. (Jarrold 
and Bona. 3e.6d.) 

the Ideal Artist. By F. Bayford Harrison. In Three 
Tola. (Hunt and Blaokett, Ltd. Sis. 6d.) 

The Quarry Tm* By J r 8, Fletcher. (Ward and 
Downey. 6a.) ' 



ever, impress his individuality on our 
minds so clearly, coming as he does 
into the story when it is fairly advanced. 
In the touching picture of the dying 
wife's farewell, and the nursery scene 
of the unconsciously happy little boys 
clustering round the cradle of the new 
baby sister who has cost them so much, 
Mrs. Leith Adams shows fine feeling. 
The death-bed of the penitent woman 
in the gaol is also striking. But the 
sorrowful predominates unduly over the 
pleasant in Louis Draycott, which 
excels in its tenderly-drawn sketches of 
character rather than as a healthy, 
vigorous life-story. 

The author of The Ideal Artist has 
taken immense trouble carefully to 
balance his two heroes and their cir- 
cumstances, to synchronise precisely the 
opposite fates that determine their 
existence. There is something painfully 
exact in the manner in which the 
destinies of Vereker and Coleman are 
weighed against each other, and the 
reader is much more absorbed in the 
question, ' Which will win in the race 
for happiness ? ' than in the individuals 
who are running the race side by side. 
Vereker and Coleman are artists, chums 
occupying the same room. One is a por 
trait and the other a landscape painter 
One has originality sufficient to catch 
the popular eye, and create a minor 
sensation as to the probable height to 
which his talent will carry him; the 
other ploddingly paints views of Wind- 
sor Caatle and Hampton Court, certain 
to be boughc by a class of purchasers 
who like something they can under- 
stand, something, too, that recalls to 
them the scene in the exact manner in 
which they have themselves observed 
it. Vereker and Coleman both fall in 
love — Vereker. much above his position, 
Coleman equally below it. The girls 
whom they love are much alike ; they 
both are pretty and graceful; they both 
have ruddy .gold hair ; they both have 
warm white skin, and they both have 
hazel eyes. They both, too, have in 
the background fathers who act 
somewhat like skeletons in the cup- 
board to the young men, for Edith's 
querulous old father, a retired post- 
man, is dying of consumption, and 
leaving his disease in reversion to 
his daughter; and the Lady Flora 
Vere de Vere's father, the Earl of 
Lillebourne, is afflicted with the weight 
of the accumulated pride of all his 
ancestors, and he is at once the most 
timid and haughty of men. In spite 
of the artificial nature of the plot, and of 
the drawing of many of the actors, some 
one or two of the minor characters are 
decidedly well described; Mr. and Mrs. 
Queketh have an individuality of their 
own, and the half-cracked Tothill is 
drawn with humour. While we do not 
find any point of sufficient proniise to 
call for eulogy, the book is in no way 



inferior to the average novel of its 
class, and in some ways the balance is 
in its favour. 

We have read many a less satisfactory 
novel than Mr. J. S. Fletcher's new story, 
The Quarry Farm. It has some of the 
elements of the best type of story. telling 
— simplicity, good proportion, anda clear 
and lucid style. It is very refreshing to 
find oneself in the midst of genuine 
English farm-life, with the buying of 
stock and the ploughing of fields going 
on, and such a charmingly contrasted 
pair of sisters as Mirander and Juliet at 
the head of it. It only needs Wise Man 
Jenkinson, the astrologer, to complete 
the picture, and introduce the half-real, 
half-affected dread of the supernatural 
inseparable from the solitary life of a 
rural English farm. Juliet's fortune-tell- 
ing, the magic mirror, and the pod with 
nine peas in it put over the lintel of the 
cottage door, come well after the hard 
bargaining between Mirander and the 
butcher over the roan cow, and illus- 
trate the different characters of the 
sisters. Altogether, it is a very peace- 
ful, pleasant tale, in which the charac- 
ters are drawn with remarkable fidelity 
to nature, and in which there is com- 
plete freedom from the over-crowding 
and complications of the ordinary novel 
Each character stands out distinct and 
rounded, and there is no lack of humour 
in the description of the half-witted 
boy. Philip Marsh is the only unsuc- 
cessful portrait ; he is merely the 
gentleman highwayman of another 
century divested of his cloak and pietols. 
The author's talent lies apparently in 
the delineation of village scenes and 
country folk, and in this direction he 
shows a very distinct aptitude. 



THE QUARTERLIES. 

STONEItSNQB AQAUf. 

Wh should hardly have thought it possible 
that any more new explanations of Stone- 
hen ge could be given. But in the September 
number of The Illustrated Archxohgtistlh. 
Edgar Barclay, following an interesting line 
of reasoning, arrives at the final conclusion 
that Stonehenge is not of pre-historic 
antiquity. 

It was raised immediately after the first 
shock of the Roman conquest, upon the down- 
fall of Druidism, by the Britons under the 
leadership of their native chieftains; by 
undertaking this pious work the minds of the 
natives were not only distracted f* 0111 *f*» 
but were pacified and reassured in a belief 
that the immortal gods had not deserted 
them. Thus we find the temple was erected 
in a locality consecrated from time im- 
memorial as a burial-ground of the race— in 
honouring the sacred tombs, reverence was 
paid to the distinguished dead ; and it was 
partly constructed of sacred rocks brought 
from the identical beds of boulders whicH 
had formerly supplied material for the con- 
struction of the great temple at Avebury, an* 
partly of sacred rocks brought from abroad, 
from the territories of brother Celts known 
to be prospering under Roman sway beyond 
the sea. 
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A LULL IN THE BOOK-MA BEET. 



Not months' hard labour in the rooms of 
the Literary auctioneers have produced the 
usual result: an army of books, good, bad, 
and indifferent, dispersed to the winds, and 
a gradual settling down of prices, till they 
reached their very lowest level. A book 
that is worth, say, twenty shillings from 
December to June will often sell for ten or 
twelve towards the latter end of July, and 
so well is this fact known that there are 
people who invest all their spare capital on 
works of a readily saleable kind at the close 
of the season, with the sole object of dis- 
posing of their purchases by auction again 
at a more favourable period of the year. 
At first sight it might appear that the very 
multitude of speculators who would rush to 
turn an honest twenty-five per cent on a six 
months' outlay would have a tendency to 
keep the market steady, but this is far 
from being the case. Habitual pur- 
chasers grow tired at last of adding 
duplicate books to a stock already abnor- 
mally swollen, and the amateur, with 
visions of enormous profits, is nearly always 
a theorist, and nothing more. The former 
takes life easily, and its chances with in- 
difference, bred of constant experience ; the 
latter is a little bit afraid to launch out on 
his own. responsibility, and so the bargain- 
hunting is confined to a few hybrids — 
quondam booksellers, perhaps — who have 
been left behind in the race, but yet 
cannot resist returning to their old 
i>ve when the augury looks propitious, 
as it generally does for at least one 
month in the year. As a rule the 
auctioneers do not advise their patrons to 
sell important collections during July, and 
then is the speculator's chance. Really 
costly works are nothing to him in any 
ease; it is the medium-class books that 
fill his pocket, and these are numerous 
enough for his purpose, and cheap enough, 
when the season draws towards its close. 

Curiously enough, July this year wit- 
nessed the dispersion of the library of 
Bishop Stortford School, sold by order of 
the Charity Commissioners, and the prices 
realised were good. The books were of 
quite exceptional quality, and might have 
brought higher prices still in May or June. 
This, however, is a matter that cannot be 
argued, except on general principles. They 
were quite large enough — e.g., £225 for an 
imperfect folio, 'The Croniolis of Englode,' 
printed at St. Albans about the year 1483 ; 
£49 for George Washington's copy of 
Franklin's ' Cicero's Cato Major,' printed at 
Philadelphia in the eighteenth century; 
£50 for an original copy of Blake's 4 Songs 
of Innocence,' 1789, the plates daubed 
with staring pigments after the usual 
fashion of the Painter-Poet, and so on. Per- 
haps the personality of Blake stamps itself 
on his weird and eccentric books, that they 
should sell for such large amounts. Among 
all that is strangely grotesque and bizarre 
they surely take the lead, side by side with 
the dream-haunted compositions of Piranesi 
and Wiertz. 
Prom December last year until now, 



fifty-one sales of books have been held by 
the three first-class firms of Literary 
auctioneers in London, the most important 
among them being the Bishop Stortford 
dispersion already mentioned, the Foun- 
taine Walker sale, held in May, the Edwin 
Walker sale of the same month, and the 
dispersion of the Bateman heirlooms. This 
last collection, though remarkable chiefly 
on account of the large number of excep- 
tionally valuable manuscripts it contained, 
was still rich in volumes that we can hardly 
expect to see more than once or twice in a 
lifetime. There were Carton's 'Doctrinal 
of Sapyence,' 1489. £58 (six leaves sup- 
plied in MS.); Higden's 'Polychrony- 
con,' W. Oaxton, 1482, £122 (imper- 
fect) ; another copy of • The Croniclis of 
Englode,' St. Albans, 1483, previously 
referred to, which on this occasion only 
realised £96, as good as a feast, however, 
to some people; a folio volume of the 
'Statuta Nova AngliaV by Lettou and 
Machlinia, the first printers who estab- 
lished themselves in the City of London, 
£85 ; and many more that have been cata- 
logued from time to time in the columns of 
the Press. 

What we are concerned with here, how- 
ever, is not so much the speoifio amounts 
realised, as the fate of certain classes of 
books that have for a long time past been 
run after to a greater or less extent A 
general survey of the market, extending 
over the greater part of nine consecutive 
months, shows that what may be called 
antiquarian books, such, for example, as 
those printed by Caxton, Wynkyn de 
Worde, and other famous printers 
of an epoch long since vanished, are, 
if anything, increasing in value. Books 
of this class are so rare that it be- 
comes almost a matter of national import- 
ance to secure them, and most of them do, 
indeed, find their way into public libraries, 
there to repose in safety till, in the natural 
course of events, they crumble into dust. 
Precisely in the same position are old tracts 
or volumes, either printed in, or relating to, 
the United States. These are bought up 
almost at any price, and presently find 
their way home to repose behind glass 
doors in some literary institution. Though 
not so difficult to procure as the early Eng- 
lish printed works, still, so great is the 
demand for them that this country has 
been ransacked from north to south ; and 
probably very few have escaped the 
lynx-eyed searchers after these American 
volumes of forgotten lore. 

Works on Natural History are of little 
account, except they happen to have 
coloured plates, in which event prices remain 
steady. Gould's ornithological monographs 
are the best of their class, and some 
idea of the length to which purchasers are 
prepared to go may be obtained when it 
is said that at the Edwin Walker sale 
in May an almost complete set, consist- 
ing of forty-four volumes, realised the 
handsome sum of £788, or an average of 
nearly £18 per volume. The most expensive 
ornithological book in the world is, however, 
Audubon's 'Birds of America,' in four 
elephant folio volumes, 1826—38, which 
will sell by auction at any time for close on 
£400. Collectors of theological works have 
had plenty of scope during the past season, 
for books of the kind — old Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and Prayer-Books excepted — sold 
very badly. This, however, is no new thing, 
for the same experience has prevailed for 



many years. Original editions of the oldef 
poets seem to be increasing in value, and so 
do the antiquated romances that recount 
the Quixotic acts of Amadis de Gaule, Guy 
of Warwick, Palmerin of England, Huon 
de Bordeaux, and other knights errant of 
heroic days. Satirical and amusing works 
of the seventeenth century — and later, if 
only they be loose enough in their morals, 
have never lacked purchasers at steadily 
increasing prices; t>ut the Greek ana 
Latin classics, historical works, voy- 
ages and travels, biographical compi- 
lations, and, in fact, most other really 
useful or standard books, are at a very low 
ebb, unless, indeed, they are so old as to 
rank primarily as curiosities. The reason 
of this is that later editions are, as a rule, 
greatly- to be preferred by the student, and 
so the older ones go begging. When a book 
is universally recognised as being useful, we 
may be very well certain that its price in the 
market will ultimately fall. 

The greatest lesson of all, as disclosed 
by the result of last season's sales, affects 
the numerous class of collectors who 
'enthuse,' as the Americans put it, over 
first editions of popular modern authors. 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Buskin, Jefferies, 
Stevenson, and many others of the same high 
calibre, are a safe investment, provided only 
that the books offered for sale are in their 
original bindings, clean, and perfect. It is 
no use buying a rebound and 'cropped' 
volume of this kind, for its value is, if any- 
thing, declining at a somewhat rapid pace. 
Nor is it any use investing in the works of 
contemporary minor poets and essayists— at 
least, not if pecuniary considerations are of 
any moment. During the last two or three 
years it has become the fashion to publish 
books of this kind in extremely limited 
numbers to the edition, for the obvious 
purpose of inducing speculation. They 
are as a rule well 4 got up,' and the price 
at which they are issued is high, doubt- 
less to tempt the richer specialists, who, 
however, are not so rich that they 
care to neglect a possible opportunity 
of making money. Though these books 
are often quoted at prices far in advance 
of those at which they are published, the 
auction statistics prove conclusively that 
those prices are almost always fictitious. 
It is the height of folly to buy them at 
all, for the pecuniary value of a book, 
though it may be regulated to a great 
extent by the number of copies available for 
distribution, depends primarily upon the lite- 
rary reputation of the author. Shakespeare, 
Burns, Byron, Shelley, and the long list of 
time-tried giants who cleared the paths 
along which so many capable men have fol- 
lowed since their day, are to be preferred, 
though in rags, to dainty versifiers and 
bilious essayists in green and gold, a fact 
that seems to have been overlooked by 
many who affect these up-to-date editions, 
and look fondly forward to the time when 
they will or may become precious objects 
for competition. 

J. H. Slates. 



A vsbt clearly printed, and nicely finished 
little book oomes to us from America. It is 
called Nature Utorieifor Tounf lUadm*, and is 
meant to be occasionally used as a substitute 
for a first or second reading bosk. Miss Bass 
gives a considerable amount of information in 
a pleasant way, very simply written,and there 
are several illustrations. (Isbister and Co. 
Is. 8o%) 
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j^J EMORY TRAINING. 

LOISETTE'S SYSTEM. 

1. * The audience, representative of the learned pro- 
tections, wan most enthusiastic'— Glasgow Herald, 
March 5, 188L 

2. ' The audience principally unlTersity students.'— 
Scotsman, June 6, 1890. 

3. .'Your system is invaluable/— C. Mure, Lieut., 
B.N. (May, 1893). 

4. * By yoar system anything can be engraved on the 
memory in a most H'mpU and fascinating manner.' — John 
Charles, July 12L 1893. 

5. *8ucoeas in patting four cram*.'— J. F. Or. en, 
Emmanuel College, Camo. 

6. ▲ Law Lecturer, of King's College, London (J. 
Harpur Scaife, LL.B London University), says: • The 
Loisette System is invaluable for examination pur- 
poses, and as a sonnd training of the memory.' 

7. ' For memorising or memory training Loisette's 
, method is admirable/— R. A. Proctor. 

8. 4 There is more logical training in it than in many 
treatises of philoaophy/-Bev. C. E. Cooking, M.A. 
Oxon.. Sector of Lea, Qain«borough. 

9. ' The applications of the system as numerous as 
the aft%irs of life/— Bev. J. Amos, M.A. Camb. 

10. 'Taught by correspondence. In three weeks I 
was able to memoriae the names. Ac., of more than 400 
men/— A. 97. Jamieson, L eut. .Colonel I.S.C. 

11. 'An invigorating physiological exercise; its 
fruits applicable in ntiimaginable directions ; the value 
of the £5 5s. returned to me 20-foM.'— Dr. ▲. Carter. 

1?. 'My natnral memory greatly atr«ngthene<t'— 
W. W. Astor, June, 18S4. 

13. * I have not had much education, yet can compre- 
hend all the Loisette lessons.*— J. Maaktelow, G.N.K. 
Signalman. 

14. ' I wa« astonished to find mr natural memory 
returning/— E. Wright, Editor Sussex Daily News. 

15. ' Great advantage to strong memory, inc tlcnlanle 
aid tow«akone/-Bev. Dr. Buckley (Christian Advocate). 

16. ' I learned the Katio [3 followed by 707 decimals] 
in one hour and fifteen minutes/— W. A. Allan, 
Western College, Plymouth, August 14, 1893. 

17. 'Top in examination/— Thomas Tail, M.A. 

18. A Cambridge University Lecturer, Dr. R. N. 
Ingle. M.A., ' was impressed with the possibilities of 
improvement to memorv whicb the lessons open up.' 

19. The Pall Mall Qasette (Feb. 4. 1890) says:— 
'Loisette's System is tremendously popular in 
Oxford/ 

Private Lessons, £5 5s. Pupils in class of 10 or more 
fay £1 Is. each for vhols Course of Lessons. Prospectus, 
post free, from 

A LOISETTE, 37, NEW OXFOBD 
• 8TKEET, LONDON. 

(Opposite Mudis's Library.) 



THE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.— The Council IN. 
VITB APPLICATIONS for the LECl'UBESHIP in 
FRENCH and ITALIAN. The stipend attached to 
the post is £150. Applications and testimonials must 
1>e sent to the undersigued not later than October 9. 
1893. 

H. F. STOCKPILE, Secretary. 

NEWTON HALL, FETTER LANE. E.O. 
R. FREDERIC HARRISON will 
LE3TUBE on 8UNDAY EVENINGS in 
OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, and DECEMBER, 

At 8 o'clock. 

Subject : ' General Principles of Positivism : Religion, 
Social and Moral.* Admission free. 



LOST LOVE. 



M 



MR. G. T. CONGREVE'S 
WORK ON 

CONSUMPTION, &c. 
In which are detailed 
The Causes, Symptoms, Progress, and Successful 
Treatment of this Scourge of Entrland.— With nearly 
Four Hundred Cases of Cure. Also 

On COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. &c. 

The Book vill be sent post-free, for ONE SHILLING, by 
the Author, Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London, S.E. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 

ROM PHILISTIA: 

ESSAYS ON 



CHURCH AND WORLD. 
By Bev. J. BBIERLEY, B.A. 

4 Both sweetness and light are in. them.' 

' —The Speaker. 
' The generosity of Mr. Brierley's reading is as ap- 
parent as the culture of hi* mini.* 

C Silvester Home in Ths Chbistiav Wosld. 
•At hts best Mr. Brierley reminds me very mush 
ejf Mr. Hamerton, and this is surely high praise** 
-British Weekly. 

* From a vigorous and unconventional pen. Mr. 
Brierley lias read widely in oil kinds of literature.' 

—Methodist Times. 

* This is one of ths most remarkabU books of ths 
year/— Croydon Chroniole. 

JAMES CLARKE * CO., 13 and U, Fleet St., E.C. 



My life is hedged by bitter thorns, 

And full of endless sorrows ; 
Time sends my soul but hopeless morns, 

And still more hopeless morrows. 
Ah ! might there come that warmer part, 

With all its dear repeating — 
The lovely speech of Laura's heart 

Upon my bosom beating ! 

But she is in a star at rest, 

And treads some golden county, 
Where roses sweeten in her breast 

And thrushes pipe their bounty. 
For me no more that warmer part, 

With all its dear repeating— 
The lorely language of her heart 

Upon my bosom beating ! 

Norman Galb. 



A NEW VERSION OP DANTE.* 



To judge of the success of a literary effort, 
it is needful to realise the difficulties to be 
overcome. The task that Mr. Musgrave 
has set before him — namely, the translation 
into English Spenserian stanza of 4 The 
Divine Oomedy ' — is no light one. In his 
preface he remarks that 4 since we have no 
characteristic English measure wherein the 
lines run in threes, there should be no an- 
tecedent prejudice against an attempt to 
apply the most characteristic of all our 
metres — the nine-line Spenserian stanza — 
to the rendering of a poem whose verses run 
in triplets, and, in a surprising number of 
instances, in triplets of triplets. 9 There is 
not only no objection to it ; there is, on the 
contrary, every reason in its favour. Though 
the length of each individual line is dif- 
ferent, there is in the involved arrangement 
of rhyming words peculiar to the Spen- 
serian stanza something that recalls the 
delicately interwoven rhythm of the terza 
rima, while the capacity for running on, 
distinctive of this metre, makes it singu- 
larly fitted to reproduce the unbroken flow 
of Dante's canto. These advantages are not 
to be obtained, however, without a consider- 
able addition to the labour of translation. 
To turn The Inferno into English blank 
verse, or into rhyming couplets, demands 
simply fidelity to the original, and a nice 
sense of metrical form. But the large 
number of similar rhyming words required 
in this metre makes the effort to work in it 
with apparent ease, while retaining with 
sufficient closeness the sense of the Italian, 
one of very considerable difficulty. Yet 
Mr. Musgrave has, on the whole, achieved 
this, and more, for he has emerged out of 



* Dants's Divine Comedy. A version in the nine-line 
metre of Spenser. By George Mu*friATe, Thftlnierno. 
(Swan SonuenscheiB and Co. 9s. 6&4 



these perplexities not only with a good 
translation of Dante, but with a good Eng- 
lish poem in his hand. 

That the whole translation should be uni* 
f ormly successful was not to be expected ; at 
times it hardly conveys the exact meaning 
of the original, and in a surprising number 
of instances in the work of one who shows 
elsewhere so good a sense of metrical form, 
the lines limp and halt by the addition of 
useless syllables, or the lack of necessary 
ones. False accents, too, we meet frequently, 
and awkward combinations of sounds; but 
these become less noticeable as the poem 
proceeds, and are mostly such as could be 
quite easily set right. 

If, however, we forget for a moment these 
minor faults, and take the version all in all, 
there is undoubtedly flow and music in the 
verse, while at times it rises to a dignity, a 
strength and succinctness, not unworthy of 
the great original with which it deals. We 
give one or two examples from the earlier 
cantos: 

But when again I lookt, k> ! in their van 
I saw a little whirling weather-flag, 
That scorned all rest, so giddily it ran. 
Whilst after it such numbers seemed to drag, 
I ne'er had credited that Death could brag 
To have undone so many. When I had 
Recognised some of them as I did lag 
Sudden, I singled out and knew his shade 
Who, like a coward, the Great Renunciation 
made. — Canto hi. 7. 

This stanza is only spoiled by the false 
accent on • recognised,' and by the last line ; 
a simple inversion would have cured the 
latter. Why not 'coward-like' instead of 
like a coward ' P 

Still better is verse 14 in the same canto: 

As withered leaves in Autumn lightly fall 
Bach after other, till the. tree looks down 

Shredless on her own vesture ; even so all 
That blighted seed of Adam, one by one, 

Fluttered down passively, thus beckoned on, 
Like birds to their decoy. Then from that 
shore 

They cross the dingy wave : yet ere upon 
The further side they land, fresh levies pour 
Down to the nearer bank, and press for 
passage o'er. 

Or again, in Canto i., verse 3, the lines 
beginning : 

And as a man, escaped from sea to shore, 
All breathless and forespent with toiling 
sore, 

Turns to the perilous deep— and stares his fill*, 
are excellent, forcible, and easy. 

The contemplation of Spenser's form has 
been a snare to the author. He has become 
enamoured not only of the metre, but of 
the beautiful archaic language, and has 
entered the seductive path of imitation. 
The result is the occasional irruption of a 
phrase like 4 So full was I of drowsiheadV or 
of a word like that which ruins the opening 
stanza, ' Amiddle of the journey of our 
Life.' Nothing is more irritating than the 
coining of new archaisms, which frequently 
will not bear analysis, and are in any case 
unendurable in a 'poem in modern English. 
It is not given to everyone to create a 
language of his own, as Spenser did, and 
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there seems no possible reason why such an 

ugly word as 'Amiddle' should be made 

to take the place of our good English 

•Halfway/ or 'Midway/ which are far 

more graceful. Again, our author shows 

in unreasonable preference for the 

harsh form of the past participle, even 

when the full syllable ed might be 

sounded with advantage : he revels in such 

abrupt sounds as 4 lookt/ 4 wreckt/ ' reacht, 

and even ' minisht ' for diminished, and 

'past ' for passed ; and in one notable line 

he has hit upon a succession of sounds that 

is positively grating to the ear. 

'Henceforward be avoucht atwixt us twain/ 
Curro it. 17. 

At times we perceive that he has been 
hampered in the full expression of the idea 
by the exigencies of the rhyme. In the 
well-known lines in Canto ii. : 

Temer si dee di sole quelle cose 

Ch' hanno potenza di fare altrui male : 

Dell' altre no, cho non son paurose 

his translation hardly gives the full 
intention of the original. It runs thus : 

Only those things should ever cause alarm 
Which have the power to work upon us harm ; 
But where no harm is, none need ever quail. 

Here Cary's translation is peculiarly happy 
and forcible : 

Those things alone 
Are to be fear'd whence evil may proceed ; 
None else, for none are terrible beside. 

The words ' Work upon us harm ' do not 
convey the idea of possible ill to others 
which Beatrice would have us look upon as 
the sole source of fear. 

At times Mr. Musgrave avoids the diffi- 
culty by a free translation, sacrificing the 
exact reading, and retaining only the general 
idea ; as in the last line of Canto ii., where 
he translates 

Entrai per lo cammino alto e silvestro 

by 

And so I entered on my Pilgrimage of Pain. 
But at other times he leaps beyond the 
difficulty by a bold suggeetiveness, as in 
Canto iii. line 47, where he renders the 
words : 

4 £ la lor eieca vita h tanto bassa/ &c., 

by 

' Wear existence out unmanifett/ 
conveying a new and fuller meaning to the 
words ' blind life/ 

We cannot enter upon the author's choice of 
words in disputed readings, nor does space 
permit us to point out any of the innumer- 
able lines that do not scan. In most cases 
they could be easily amended. 

We have quoted one passage in which we 
think Cary's translation is to be preferred ; 
we might quote line after line in which the 
advantage is all on the other side. There 
is an energy and variety in Mr. Musgrave's 
translation, and a power of seizing the 
spirit of the original that will make it 
specially welcome to readers who do not 
demand so much a word for word rendering 
of the Italian as a poem which will 



realise for them its general purport and 
intention. The poem before us not only 
does this, but its flowing rhythm conveys 
at the same time some idea of the pleasure 
to be derived from the grave and vigorous 
metre of the original. 

Eleanob Hull. 



TABLE TALK. 



A kbw Buskin is in preparation. 'Lec- 
tures on Verona and its Architecture ' is 
the title, and the book will be illustrated 
with numerous photogravures from Mr. 
Buskin's drawings. 



We greatly regret to hear that Talk is 
dead. It was owing to no fault on the part 
of the editor and manager, Messrs. Wedlake 
and O'Malley, that its life was so short. 
The times are not exactly propitious for 
new ventures, but other reasons that we 
are not at liberty to mention contributed to 
the death. In journalistic circles it was 
expected that Sir William Ingram's 
chairmanship of the company owning the 
paper would have kept it alive, if not have 
made it a success. Among the signing 
contributors was Sir J. E. Gerst, M.P. 



When Mr. Henry Jones recently in- 
augurated the fashion of printing plays, it 
was at once recognised that the greater 
permanence and publicity was likely to 
encourage more ambitious and thorough 
work ; and with at least half-a-dozen tho- 
roughly good drainas added to our litera- 
ture by various playwrights, no one will 
say the innovation has been a failure. Of 
at least equal interest is Mr. Jones's use 
of blank verse in The Tempter. From a 
literary point of view the verse runs with a 
good deal of both smoothness and vigour. 
Here are a few specimen lines : 
Oh, if I could for one short passing hour 
Avoid this withered mockery, this mask 
Of painted dust, and wrap myself within 
The bosom of humanity, take on me 
Flesh' soft robe and veins of tingling blood, 
The sluice of tears, the sting and pant of life, 
Labour and hunger, sweat and sleep, hopes, 
fears, 

Joys, sorrows, all their great Deliverer 
Took on Him when He came to overthrow 
My kingdom in this world of mine. 



It is believed that when M. Zola returns 
to Prance he intends to apply himself at 
once to his novel ' Lourdes, < to get materials 
for which he recently made his well-known 
pilgrimage. Whether it be that M. Zola is 
intent on proving his versatility, or that he 
considers the subject unsuitable, he intends 
again to exclude love and passion from any 
prominence in the plot. M. Zola performed 
his pilgrimage with all his usual conscien- 
tious^ thoroughness, waiting till the last 
pilgrim had disappeared. One of the 
novelist's books, •ju' Argent,* which has 
never yet been published in England, is 
being translated by Mr. Vizetelly. 



• James P. Beckwourth, Scout and 
Pioneer,' is the title of the latest volume in 
1 The Adventure Series.' Mr. C. G.Leland 
sums up his opinion of this book in his 
preface by saying : 1 My own honest opinion 
of the work is that it is true in the main, 
simply because it was impossible for its hero 



to have lived through the life which other 
sources prove that he experienced, and not 
have met with quite as extraordinary ad- 
ventures as those which he describes.' To 
illustrate the exciting nature of life in some 
parts of America, even in the present day, 
Mr. Leland tells what he heard at the 
Langham Hotel : 

There happened to be assembled in the 
smoking-room half-a-dozen men from the Far 
West. Conversation turned on wild adven- 
ture in and west of the Eocky Mountains, 
and many thrilling tales were told, not as 
marvels, but as matters of ordinary occur- 
rence. There was present one who took no 
part in the conversation. After the rest had 
departed he remained smoking in silence. I 
remarked that what we had heard was very 
interesting. He did not seem to quite under- 
stand what I meant, and asked to what I 
specially alluded. I said that such stories of 
Indian warfare were highly exciting. To 
which he replied — 

' Oh, yes ! Injuns are the devil — that's a 
fact. The last time I came over the Plains — 
six months ago— they shot seven balls into 
me. There are four of 'em in me yet. I 
went to-day to one of the best surgeons in 
London, and he says there are three of 'em 
which he can never get out/ 

This was told in a matter-of-fact, common* 
place tone, as if having bullets shot into one 
by Indians was no more remarkable than an 
attack of rheumatism might be. Beckwourth's 
adventures are, in reality, nothing beyond 
such experiences as this. Even he never had 
seven bullets in him at once. 



Hans Breitmann, besides giving a certain 
historic ' barty,' has found time for adven- 
tures varied enough to make his forthcoming 
memoirs most interesting. He was one of 
the Knickerbockers, but abandoned journal- 
ism for original literary work. Then he 
became an educational reformer, and not 
till comparatively late in life did he find his 
real vocation as a poet. His poetical works 
are being prepared for publication in the 
following order: 'The Book of Songs,' 
' New Poems,' ' Atta Troll, Germany, and 
Romancers, ' and * Last Poems.' 



' Experience is the name that fools give 
to their mistakes.' If we are not much 
mistaken, Mr. Oscar Wilde will feel 
inclined to call his promised book 
1 Experience,' instead of 'Oscariana.' Clever 
and successful as his plays and articles 
have been, surely most people have felt 
that if the paradoxes had been just 
halved they would have been more telling. 
But of course we suspend judgment for the 
present, and hope we may be disappointed. 



That Charles Kingeley passionately 
loved the West Country we all know, and 
an additional proof occurs in a letter which 
his friend, Dr. Ackland, has just presented 
to the Public Library at Bideford. 4 1 am 
afraid my lot in life will not take me 
thither again, — and vet I love it better than 
all the world beside, and should like to 
crawl back thither to die when my work is 
done.' Naturally he regretted the incursion 
of the summer visitor : 

'How goes on the Northern Burrows 
scheme/ he writes, ' for spoiling that beauti- 
ful place with hotels and villas P I suppose 
it must be— if there is a demand let it be 
supplied — but you will frighten away all the 
sea-pies, and defile the Pebble Ridge with 
chicken bones and sandwich scraps. The 
universe is growing Cockney, and men like 
me must Took out for a new planet to 
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lire in, without fear of railway and villa pro- 

{'ectors. I expect to be attacked by them 
Lere, more and more every year, — and then 
die. — Believe me, yours very faithfully, C. 
Kingsley.' 

Dr. Aokland recalls an interesting story 
of the origin of ' Westward Ho ! ' whion 
Kingsley told in replying to a vote of thanks. 
If it had not been for his ' more than friend, 
Professor Fronde/ the work would never 
have been written. Professor Fronde had 
been engaged on the Elizabethan period, 
and had handed over a number of most 
interesting documents to him (Kingslev), 
with the observation, 4 There is material for 
a good English novel.' He went through 
them, and afterwards wrote 'Westward 
Ho!' 



And of the method of actual composition 
Kingsley himself gave some indication on 
his return from a short holiday visit to 
Lundy : 

I sat down opposite the Shutter Bock and 
took it all. in, and yesterday I wrote it out. 
When I got home I said to my wife, * My trip, 
my dear, has cost me half -a-guinea, but I have 
put five-and-twenty pounds in my pocket, for 
I got a whole chapter for ' Westward Ho ! * 
This was the concluding chapter but one, 
in which the furious vengeance of Amyas 
Leigh is cut short by blindness through a 
lightning flash, just as his Spanish foe is 
driven to his doom on the dreaded Shutter 
Rock, of which, with the Devil's Lime-kiln, 
a graphic description is given. 



' An Elizabethan mansion is not dese- 
erated by being drained/ is Mr. Edward H. 
Sugden's excuse for somewhat bowdlerizing 
Plautus in the metrical translation of the 
Comedies he presents to English and 
American readers this week. Mr. Sugden 
was aware, when he essayed the task, that 
he would offend the pedants and shock the 
prudes, but between the two he hopes to find 
some who will be glad of the chance of 
enjoying Plautus without having, at times, 
to hold their noses. He hints, further, 
that his translation is not intended for 
those who nave not yet acquired the know- 
ledge that mankind is divided into two 
sexes! As an expurgator of Plautus, Mr. 
Sugden follows in the steps of the late 
Cardinal Newman, who used to prepare 
acting editions for his « pupils at the 
Oratory, Birmingham, and provided enter- 
tainment to hear which people came from 
long distances. There is plenty of force 
and humour in Mr. Sugden's version, which 
is issued by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 

In her new home at Ealing, Mrs. Hink- 
son (Katharine Tynan) is preparing for early 
publication another volume of original 
poems. She is also engaged upon a book of 
Irish sketches, literary and political, some 
of them dealing with latter-day subjects. 
Mrs. Hinkson has been closely in touch with 
Irish political and literary life since the 
4ays of the Ladies' Land League. 



I advance the plan, not as a new thing, bnt 
as a method already tried. ... I advance 
this method as my own solution. I have sub- 
mitted it as yet to none of my friends on the 
Council of our Society. 

The words quoted occur at the end of Mr. 
Walter Besant's paper on the British 
Authors' Society, read *at Chicago. The 
ine&od, which £» sot new, bat is his own 



solution of the greatest problem in the 
relations between authors and publishers, 
consists of giving the publisher a first charge 
on the proceeds of sale, as follows : 

I would propose, therefore, that a first 
charge be made on the proceeds, a first charge 
to be agreed upon ; that this sum be taken 
out of the proceeds by the publisher in advance 
of his profits ; that is to say, to take simple 
figures, the first charge agreed upon being 
£20, and the actual profits proving no more 
than JB30, the author's profits being under the 
agreement, two-thirds the whole, less this sum 
agreed upon, he must pay over to the pub- 
lisher first this £20. If, on the other hand, 
the profit should amount to £60, the share of 
the author would be £40, and of the pub- 
lisher £20. But the publisher would draw 
that £20 out of the proceeds as a first charge. 
Mr. Besant himself points out the 
greatest obstacle to the adoption of this 
method — the greater care in accounts it 
would involve, as compared with the 
royalty system. On the other hand, it has 
the merit of leaving the publisher a free 
hand to make bargains at special prices ; 
under the royalty system this is difficult 
and often impracticable. 



The September number of The Author 
contains Mr. Besant's replies to the attacks 
on the Society of Authors by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan and Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr. 
Besant disposes of the latter by repeating 
and enforcing his statement tnat authors 
are dependent on publishers, and not, as Mr. 
Lang says, on the public. He does not con- 
descend to bandy epithets with Mr. 
Buchanan, but hints that he is a hopeless 
person. 

Messrs. Gay and Bird will publish in a 
few days a novel in one volume, entitled 
' Pavingthe Wav : A Romance of the Aus- 
tralian Bush/ 'The author is Mr. Simpson 
Newland, an ex-treasurer of South Aus- 
tralia, and one of the most eminent ' old 
identities ' of that colony. The volume is 
founded on events of stirring interest dur- 
ing the pioneer days, which actually 
occurred within the knowledge of the 
writer. There is enough love in the story 
to render it interesting, and many of the 
scenes depicted are alike heroic, dramatic, 
and pathetic. 

A new volume by Agnes Repplier, 
entitled ' Essays in Idleness/ will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Guy and Bird. 
The same firm have a new volume by Miss 
Alice Bacon, author of 'Japanese Girls 
and Women/ nearly ready, entitled 'A 
Japanese Interior.' 



Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication 'Reminiscences of Seventy 
Years' Travel and Adventure, Military and' 
Civil, Scientific and Literary/ by an officer 
of the Civil Service. 



Mr. Kenneth Grahame has collected his 
contributions to The National Observer and 
other papers into a volume, and it will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane. The episodes 
and sketches which are comprised in the 
book have forced themselves on the 
attention of many readers by their origi- 
nality and spirit, and will, in their collected 
form, doubtless meet with a favourable 
reception. 'Pagan Papers' is the title 
fixed upon for the book, which will have a 
title-page by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. 



The same publishers also intend issuing 
at an early date Mr. W. P. James's volume, 
' Romantic Professions/ which, if the sta- 
tistics about novel-readers are reliable, 
should appeal to a very wide section of the 
public The book is concerned with 
numerous subjects which must have oc- 
curred to the mind of many readers of fic- 
tion, and will contain, besides the paper 
which gives the volume its name, others 
entitled ' The Nemesis of Sentimentalism/ 
' Romance and Youth/ ' On the Naming of 
Novels,' ' Names in Novels,' ' The Historical 
Novel/ * The Poet as Historian,' and 4 The 
Great Work.' 



Further announcements from 'The 
Bodley Head ' are : A volume of poems, by 
Dr. Garnett, with a title-page by Mr. J. 
Ulingworth Kay; a volume of selections 
from the poems of Dr. Gordon Hake, 
edited by Mrs. Meynell, who will write a pre- 
face ; and Mr. Grant Allen's ' The Lower 
Slopes/ a volume of verse which forms the 
first publication in this direction that Mr. 
Allen has put forth. Readers of 'The 
Evolutionist at Large 'will remember the 
charming ballade which appears at the 
commencement of that volume. 



The first monthly part of an entirely 
new work, entitled ' Cassell's Gazetteer of 
Great Britain and Ireland,' being a com. 
plete Topographical Dictionary of the 
United Kingdom, will be published this 
week. The work will contain numerous 
illustrations, and will be furnished with 
sixty maps in colours. 



'The Quickening of Caliban, a Modern 
Story of Evolution/ by J. Compton Rickett, 
will be published at once, both here and in 
America. 



Mr. Max Pemberton's new story, 'The 
Iron Pirate/ will be published in a few 
days. 

Mr. John Murray announces for early 
publication 'Bairncraig: Episodes in the 
Life of a Scottish Village/ by Mr. Gabriel 
Setoun. The author states in the intro- 
duction that the volume is a picture of the 
eyery-day conditions of life and modes of 
thought of the good folk in a certain 
Scotch mining village. 



Two important works of exploration and 
travel in Central Asia are announced by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Go. 
The first work, 'How I Shot My Bears,' 
which will be issued in a few days, will 
record Mrs. R. H. Tyacko's two years' camp 
life in Kullu, and among the Lamas in 
Lahoul. Mrs. Tyacke and her husband 
have been making the largest bag of bean 
ever known in one season in Kullu, in the 
Central Himalayas, the indomitable littis 
lady herself contributing the largest skin. 
Her narrative has been edited by MraR 
E. Cuthell. 



The other work is by Dr. Lansdell, 
author of 'Through Siberia,' and will be 
entitled ' Chinese Central Asia : a Ride to 
Little Tibet/ The author rode from 
Lake Balkash through Kashgar to Little 
Tibet, thus crossing the entire mountain 
system of Central Aria. Dr. Lansdell 
travelled as a missionary pioneer, and one 
of the most interesting portions of his book. 
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now in the Press, will be the record of his 
experiences at Lhassa, to the authorities of 
which place he carried a letter from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He collected 
5,000 natural history specimens, and took 
nearly a thousand photographs, about a 
hundred of which will be reproduced 
in the two volumes, together with some 
maps. 

Mr. Hesketh J. Bell, who recently 
wrote a small volume on 4 Obeah : Witch- 
craft in the West Indies/ will publish 
shortly, through Messrs. Sampson Low, 
a novel, entitled * A Witch's Legacy,' in two 
volumes. 

A book which will create no small 
amount of interest in sporting and dramatic 
circles will appear during the coming liter- 
ary season from the pen of John Robert 
Robinson, author of 4 The Princely Chan- 
dos/ The work will chronicle principally 
the erti^rdinary career of Richard Barry, 
seventh Earl of JBarrymore, who flourished 
during the end of the last and commence- 
ment of the present century, and who was 
one of the bosom friends of the last Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IY. ' The 
Last Earls of Barrymore' deal with the 
persons who were among the least edifying 
of the typical 4 bloods ' and rakes of the 

Eriod before mentioned ; persons of the 
id drawn very mildly by Thackeray in 
Rawdon Crawley for want of principle, and 
in Lord Steyne for out-and-out wickedness, 
hot with the geniality and rollicking fun in 
them which the comparatively harmless 
heroes of Lever's stories possess. Messrs. 
Sampson Low will publish the work, accom- 
panied by reproductions of very rare prints. 
The volume will throw considerable light on 
the habits of the times, and the manner in 
which our aristocracy were wont to enjoy 
themselves. 



Messrs. Williams and Norgate announce 
'The Hippolytus of Euripides,' now first 
translated into English, in its original and 
identical metre, with stage directions sug- 
gesting how it may have been performed, 
with preface and notes by ' H.B.L/ This 
will be a companion volume to Mahaffy's 
4 Flinders Petne Papyri/ containing further 
facsimiles and transcriptions. In their 
'Oriental Grammar' series they will issue 
'A Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian or 
Hieroglyphic Language/ by Professor Adolf 
Ermann, translated by J. H. Breasted, pro- 
fessor of Egyptology in the University of 
Chicago ; and among school books, ' A 
Man rial of German Literature and History/ 
hy Professor O. Schapp, of Edinburgh, 
uniform with M. Boget's '^Manual of French 
Literature/ 



It is intended in November to resume the 
Issue of the Theological Translation Library. 
The new series will be edited by Professors 
Cheyne, of Oxford, and Bruce, of Glasgow, 
and will start with a translation of 
Weizsackers 4 Apostolische Zeitalter/ a 
book described, m the language of a 
memorial signed among others by the Oriel 
Professor of Interpretation at Oxford, the 
Principal of Glasgow University, and the 
Oxford Latin Professor, as 4 thoroughly 
historical in spirit and critical in method, 
which will put students in a position to 
nahse the best results of criticism of the 
lew Testament in an historical form.' 



Owing to the preparation of a photo- 
gravure portrait* the publication of the 
Life of the Rev. R. Suffield has been de- 
layed, but Messrs. Williams and Norgate 
hope to have it ready some time next week. 
The book will contain some interesting 
letters from Dr. Martineau. 



Mr. Andrew Lang has been called ' The 
Universal Literary Provider/ but he is not 
the only writer who has a claim to the com- 
pliment which lies beneath the surface of 
the sneer. Mr. Baring Gould seems to be 
not only marvellously versatile, but quite 
inexhaustible. During the autumn book 
season his name will appear on the title- 

Sage of not less than five novels which 
[essrs. Methuen will publish : ' Jacquetta/ 
•Arminell," Margery of Quether/ ' Urith/ 
and 4 In the Boar of the Sea/ To the same 
series Edna Lyail, W. E. Norris, and W. 
Clark Russell will also contribute. 



The 'Lyra Heroica ' established Mr 
Henley's reputation as an editor and 
selector. There have been few more in- 
spiring collections of English verse, and 
few that are more clearly stamped with the 
editor's personality. As a companion to it 
we are now promised 'A Book of English 
Prose/ which Mr. Henley has edited with 
the collaboration of Mr. Charles Whibley, 
and a collection of English Lyrics. Each is 
to be published by Messrs. Methuen in a 
limited edition on hand-made paper, as 
well as in the ordinary octavo form. 

We notice that the same firm is to pub- 
lish another work by the genial 'O. B.' 
Perhaps the untoward response of the 
fickle goddess of the polling-booth will 
prove to have been a blessing in disguise ; 
at any rate, no doubt Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain thinks so. It is to deal with 
the history of mediaeval Italy from 
1250 to 1409, under the title ' Guelphs and 
Ghibellines., Let us hope that the common- 
room of King's will not have to complain 
that Mr. Oscar Browning's time is unduly 
devoured by the arduous task of correcting 
proofs. 

Messrs. Methuen also announce some 
classical books of interest. That Mr. Stedman 
has a thorough knowledge of our educational 
institutions was proved by his book on the 
Life and Schools of Oxford. We may 
therefore expect practical usefulness from 
his selections from Caesar, Livy, and the 
Greek Testament, and a Frencn exercise- 
book and Greek accidence which he has 
in preparation. ' British Commerce and 
Colonies from Elizabeth to Victoria' is 
another book that should be useful, as Mr. 
de Gibbins, after first coming forward as 
the Cobden prize-winner at Oxford, has had 
some years' experience as a teacher, and 
has already become favourably known as 
the author of an 'Industrial History of 
England.' 

Messrs. Digby, Long, and Co. announce, 
in Fiction — ' Upper Bohemians/ by Frede- 
rick G. Walpole; 'Maria, Countess of 
Saletto/ from the Italian of E. Arbib, by 
Enrica Rankin ; ' Marianela/ from the 
Spanish of B Perez Galdos, by Mary 
Wharton ; ' The Bridal March/ from the 
Norwegian of Bjornson, and ' The Watch/ 
an Ola Man's Story from the Russian of 
Ivan Turgenieff, by J. Evan Williams; 
' Zorg/ a Story of Kew Guinea* by Vernon 



Kirk ; ' What Happened at Morwyn/ by 
Maria A. Hoyer; 'Irish Rebels/ by Alex- 
ander McArtbur; 'The Old House of 
Rayner/ and ' How to Bead in the Long/ 
by Grimley Hill ; ' Our Ghosts/ twenty-one 
short stories by Edmund Leigh; 'Dr. 
Weedon's Waif, by Kate Somers, and a 
number of shilling novels. In Biography 
they will issue — ' Three Empresses : 
Josephine, Marie-Louise, Eugenie/ by 
Caroline Gearey, and ' Sixty Tears' Expe- 
rience as an Irish Landlord/ being the 
Memoirs of John Hamilton, DX., of St. 
Ernau's, Donegal, edited by Rev. H. C. 
White. 

Mr. Mackenzie Bell has called his new 
volume of verse Spring's^ Immortality and 
Other Poems. It will ne published im- 
mediately by Messrs. Ward, Lock, and 
Bowden. 

The next volume of the Chiswick Press 
editions, ready October I, is Sir Thomas 
Browne's ' Hydriotaphia, with an Account 
of some Urns found at Brampton, in Nor- 
folk/ It is edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Sir John Evans, K.C.B. 

Messrs. Bemrose and Sons will shortly 
publish a book of quite unique interest ana 
one that has been a labour of love extending 
over many years. It will consist of an 
Anthology of Sacred Verse, chosen to illus- 
trate every lesson in the Church of England 
lectionary, the poetical extract being 
printed side by side with the proper lesson. 
The editor is the Rev. S. H. Wanklyn, who 
has, we understand, bestowed some eighteen 
vears' work upon his task. The book will 
be in eight volumes, and it is probable that 
so large a collection of sacred poetry has 
never been attempted before. The first 
volume is to be ready in October. 

Messrs. Remington and Co., have in the 
press * Memoirs of the Mutiny/ by Francis 
Cornwallis Maude, V.O., C.B., late Colonel 
Royal Artillery, and formerly command- 
ing the Artillery of Havelock's column, 
with which is incorporated the personal 
narrative of John Walter Sherer, Esq., 
C.S X, formerly magistrate of Futtehpore, 
and afterwards of Uawnpore. 

The same publishers announce an Austra- 
lian romance, entitled 'Out Back,' by 
Captain Kenneth Mackay, author of 
' Stirrup Jingles/ &c. 

It appears that the Welsh Bibliography 
which we mentioned three weeks ago had 
its origin in one of the numerous Eisteddfod 
competitions. In 1892 a prize of £50 was 
offered for the best work of original re- 
search in any branch of Welsh literature. 
As Mr. Ashton had already independently 
collected 6,000 entries for his work, he sent 
it in and won the prize; but, considering 
the special circumstances, the committee 
returned the manuscript to him. It has 
now reached a total of 9,000 entries, and 
when published will fill four volumes of 800 
pages each. 

The Elizabethan Society will commence 
its session on Wednesday, October 4, 
when Mr. Frederick Rogers will read a 
paper on 'John Stow and Elizabethan 
London.' The programme includes papers 
the following subjects: 'Shakspeness 
^QimEodt; 
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Mrs. Katherine Simpson has collected a 
number of Yorkshire stories and folk-tales, 
which appear in a daintily got-up volume 
entitled ' Jeanie o' Biggersdale/ with a 
preface by Canon Atkinson. It was printed 
at the Gresham Press, and is published by 
Mr. FiBher Unwin. 



report lie not, there had to be a special 
meeting of the directors to persuade him 
to show quarter to the unfortunate ety- 
mologists. 



OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 



' Sir Philip Sidney's Defence of Poetry and 
Elizabethan Conceptions of Art in General/ 
by Lionel Johnson ; 4 William Browne of 
Tavistock/ by A- H. Bullen ; ' John Donne/ 
by Edmund Gosae ; ' John Cleveland,' by 
Richard Le Gallienne; ' Elizabethan Slang/ 
by A. C. Hay ward ; 'New Facts about Kit 
Marlowe/ by Sidney Lee ; ' The Elizabethan 
Sonneteers, by James Ernest Baker; 
• Drummond oi Hawthornden/ by Frank 
Payne ; ' Elizabethan Faery-Lore/ by W. 
H. Cowham ; ' Shakspere's As You Like it/ 
by J. A. Jenkinson; 'Elizabethan Poor 
Laws/ by George Turner ; and 4 Spenser's 
Heroines/ by L. Arthur Edminson. The 
annual dinner is announced for January, 
and the annual conversazione for March. 



Messrs. Hutchinson and Co.'s announce- 
ments include a new story by Annie S. 
Swan (Mrs. Burnett-Smith) entitled, 'A 
Bitter Debt,' with illustrations by D. 
Murray* Smith ; an improved edition of Olive 
Schreiner's 4 Story of an African Farm ' ; a 
new novel in three volumes by the author 
of 4 1 Forbid the Banns/ entitled, • A Gray 
Eye or So/ and a re-issue of the same 
author's novel, 4 Daireen ' ; a new book of 
adventure by Hume Nisbet, * Valdmer the 
Viking/ with illustrations by the author 
and Miss M. Nisbet; 'Pictures from 
Greek Life and Story/ by Professor A. J. 
Church; and a new story of Cornish Life by 
Amelia E. Barr, entitled, 4 A Singer from 
the Sea.' 



Messrs. Ellis and Elvey announce an 
edition of Dante Gabriel Roasetti's Poetical 
Works/to be printed by Mr. William Morris, 
at the Kelmscott Press. The first volume, 
entitled 4 Ballads and Narrative Poems/ is 
to be ready in December. It is proposed to 
complete this edition by a second volume 
(Lyrics, Ac.) to be issued next Spring. 

Messrs. Frederick "Warne and Co. an- 
nouce a 4 History of England and the British 
Empire/ by the Rev. Edgar Sanderson, in 
one thick volume. It will be a record of 
events from B.C. 55 to a.d. 1890, and will 
include sixteen original maps, printed in 
colours, showing the empire in its various 
stages. 

The connection between Economic 
Science and fiction is not very apparent, but 
Professor J. S. Nicholson, who presided 
over the Economic Science and Statistical 
sections of the British Association meet- 
ings at Nottingham, has combined the two. 
He is the author of two novels, 4 Thoth/ 
and 4 A Dreamer of Dreams.' 

The Free Review is the name of a new 
periodical which Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. are starting, under the editorship 
of Mr. John M. Robertson, the successor of 
the late Charles Bradlaugh in the editor- 
ship of The National Reformer. Mr. 
Robertson is a Scotchman, and has pub- 
lished several works on criticism and social 
subjects, notably 4 Essays towards a 
Critical Method,' 4 Modern Humanity/ and 
4 The Eight Hours Question.' 

That most useful bibliography, Mr. 
Swan Sonnenschein's 4 The Best Books/ is 
to receive a 4 First Supplement * shortly, 
bringing the work down to the present 
time. It is said that the author intends 
publishing future supplements at intervals 
of five years or so. Any one who has used 
4 The Best Books ' knows how thoroughly 
Mr. Sonnenschein has done his work. 



A new novel by Mark Twain— the scene 
of which will be the familiar ground of a 
Missouri steamboat town on the Mississippi 
river — will commence in the December 
number of The Century. 



The illustrated edition of Sir Edwin 
Arnold's 4 The Light of the World, or the 
Great Consummation' ispublished this week 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. The 
illustrations are fourteen in number, and 
are all engraved from designs by Mr. 
Holman Hunt. With the exception of 
five these have been made specially by 
Mr. Holman Hunt for this work. The 
'Finding in the Temple/ 'The Light 
of the World,' and 4 The Triumph of the 
Innocents ' are, of course, familiar pictures. 
The most striking of those that are new to 
us is 4 The Shadow of Death.' The book is 
one that will figure largely among gift- 
books this season, as in every respect it is 
entitled to do. The poem, however, has 
somehow failed to attain the popularity of 
its predecessor, 4 The Light of Asia.' 

Messrs. Methuen and Co. will shortly 
add to their University Extension Series 
an elementary text-book of Modern 
Physical Astronomy, by R. A. Gregory, 
F.R.A.S. The book will deal chiefly with 
the results that have been obtained by 
means of the telescope and its two most 
indespensable adjuncts, the spectroscope 
and photographic camera, and should 
therefore prove acceptable to the general 
reader. 

Mr. H. O. Houghton, the head of the 
great American publishing firm of Hough- 
ton, Miffin, and Co., who own most of the 
American classics, such as Longfellow, 
Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Haw- 
thorne, was once asked why he, such a rich 
man, went to his office every day, Saturdays 
included, and stayed there from break- 
fast to dinner, when he had appa- 
rently so much leisure while he was at 
the office. 4 To say No, 9 was the reply. 
And, paradoxical as it may sound, it is 
the only way in which a publisher can make 
a fortune. He was printer to the publishing 
firm long before he became a partner in it. 
During the war necessity drove him to em- 
ploying a number of women compositors, a 
practice which he still maintains, because 
it makes the men compositors so much 
better behaved. In the manufacturing de- 
partments the bulk of his skilled workmen 
are British. 



In reality The Century Publishing Com- 
pany of New York is one of the most suc- 
cessful co-operative concerns in the world. 
Every one in the building, from the editor- 
in-chief, in his holy of holies, to the man who 
works the elevator, is affected by the rise 
and fall of its dividends. This sometimes 
cuts both ways. The Century Company had 
spent a million dollars on its great Diction- 
ary before a volume was published, and its 
dividends were affected accordingly. The 
elevator man took this so much to heart 
that he would hardly hoist the members of 
the staff employed on the dictionary. If 



[Fibst Notice.] 



OXFORD AND HARVARD. 
Evbbt now and then, especially in ths 
American magazines, there appear articles on 
the English Universities that invariably 
illustrate how impossible it is from mere in- 
formation to get an insight into their life. 
However, * Undergraduate Life at Oxford/ 
in Harper* $, makes few serious mistakes. The 
rowing man will be as much surprised to hear 
that he * is first taught to unship his oars, and 
then to back water/ as that the frequent col- 
lisions on the river 'teach you to be polite 
as well as to row.' The comparison of Oxford 
with Harvard rowdiness is interesting. 

' A rag is a practical joke. It may be a 
simple rag, and consist of nothing more harm- 
ful than mild chaffing, or it may be an ornate 
and carefully prepared and rehearsed rag, 
involving numerous accomplices and much 
ingenuity and daring. It is in the audacitr 
of these latter, and in the earnestness in which 
they are carried out, that the Oxford under- 
graduate differs most widely from the under- 
graduate of America. The Yale or Harvard 
Sophomore does a wild thing occasionally \ 
but be does it, I fear, chiefly to tell about it 
later, and is rather relieved when it is over. 
He points with pride to the barber poles in 
his study, but he does not relish the half- 
hour's labour and danger spent in capturing 
them. The Oxford man, on the contrary, 
enjoys mischief for mischief's sake ; he will 
never boast of it later, and he will leave one 
evil act and turn abruptly to another if # it 
appears to offer more attractive possibilities 
of entertainment. And he carries off his 
practical joking or chaffing with a much more 
easy and audacious air. This. I think, is due 
to class feeling, which is in the atmosphere 
in England* and which does not exist with us. 
The Harvard student may think he is of finer 
clay than the townspeople and the tradesman 
and policeman, as he generally is, but he can- 
not bring them to think so too. That is whsre 
his English contemporary has bo much the 
advantage of him. The Oxford townsman 
feels an inborn and traditional respect for the 
gentleman ; he bows meekly to his eccentrici- 
ties ; he takes his chaff with smiles, and 
regards the undergraduate's impertinences 
as one of the privileges of the upper classes. 
And the Oxford man knows it, and imposes 
on him accordingly.' 

JULES BRRTON. 

Writing in The Magazine of Art on the 
famous painter of peasant life, Mr. Garnet 
Smith remarks, with reference to the 
frequently misguiding literary criticism of 
pictures : ' To be a painter of peasants nowa- 
days is almost to be a pamphleteer. Each 
painter of peasants has a personal vision of 
country life, and this personal vision provokes 
literature. Critics fasten labels on him ; and 
sooner or later, by way of approval or protest, 
he is compelled to enunciate his theory of 
peasant life, and explain, however un- 
necessarily, his temperament. But though 
we may believe that art is not literature, 
and that the literary criticism of pictures is 
a mistake, painting appeals not only to the 
eye, but also to the intellect, and thus 
literary criticism is inevitable.' But Breton 
challenges literary criticism, for he is 
himself a literary man. Of this side of his 
work Mr. Smith gives a short, but careful 
appreciation, 'M. Breton has not left it to 
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his pictures alone to show us how sincerely he 
regards country life in a poetic manner. He 
has written a volume of verse and an auto- 
biography. These translations, so to speak, 
of his works in painting cannot be neglected 
by the critic, and some account of them is, 
if anything, more necessary than to dwell 
on special idylls in the long list of pictures 
in which the interest of the always poetical 
landscape and the more or less poetical 
peasants is balanced in varying degrees. At 
intervals of convalescence after illness during 
youth and manhood, caused by too absorbing 
application to his art, M. Jules Breton had 
clad in verse his love of the fields and 
peasant-life, and the ever-generous Thebphiie 
Oautier and the subtle Eugene Fromentin 
had encouraged him, towards 1870, to seek to 
add the laurel of the poet to the glory he had 
already won as painter. In this fresh form 
of expression he had found a source of new 
joys, and, as he says, " an outlet for certain 
aspirations which were beginning to give his 
painting a character somewhat too literary." 
Colour is much, but the cry of the heart 
calls for the sweet-sounding tender verse 
which can add movement to vision, and tell 
of the myriad murmurs of nature which are 
beyond the sphere of painting. His col- 
lection of "Les Champs et la Mer," poem- 
pictures of his native Courrieres and the 
coast of Brittany, was followed in 1880 by the 
long pastoral poem, " Jeanne," of that Words- 
worthian stamp which is so rare in French 
poetry, in spite of the precept and example 
of Sainte-Beuve. In "Jeanne" a Words- 
worth i an minuteness of observation is united 
to a tenderness not to be expected from 
Wordsworth's austerity, a tenderness which 
lovingly dwells on the progress of a love 
idyll. And, much in the same way as 
Wordsworth infused, for sake of contrast, a 
strain of exotic feeling into his " Ruth," M. 
Jules Breton is led by his constant craving 
after the ideal, and possibly by an 
admiring study of the grandiose exotism of 
Leconte de Lisle, to make his heroine no 
peasant-girl of his beloved Artois, but a 
foundling transferred thither from the Orient 
— * type of the primitive natural instincts, 
and thus opposed to the tender Angele, child 
of a race purified by long ages of a mystic 
faith/ 



LETTERS TO THE EDIT01. 



THE CLARE CENTENARY. 
Sib, —A correspondence has recently grown 
up in The Literary World relative to John 
Clare, the Northamptonshire poet. Mr. C. 
Ernest Smith informed your readers of the 
Centenary Exhibition, and since then I have 
read the detailed report which appeared in 
The Peterboro' Standard, August 26. Incredible 
as it may seem, no less than four of the 
speakers at the opening meeting admitted 
their ignorance of Clare and his works. Thus 
was presented the curious fact of public men 
taking part in a centenary celebration • with 
an imagination untrammelled by the least 
acquaintance with the subject/ as Artemus 
Ward would have expressed it. The selection 
of such men to pronounce eulogiums on Clare 
was almost in keeping with the Shelley farce 
at Horsham, which was exposed by Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw. If ever man had a 
right to say 'Save me from my friends, 
against my enemies I can guard myself/ 
that man was John Clare. His patron, Lord 
Badstock, mutilated his first book. Mr. Gil- 
christ printed some verses, or rather dogqrel, 
which Clare composed whilst partially intoxi- 
cated. . Mr. Taylor, in the prefaces to Clare's 
early volumes, pleaded for him more as a 
pauper than a poet. After Clare's death a 



memorial was erected in his native village, 
which has the proud distinction of being the 
ugliest of its kind. — Yours sincerely, 

Nellie Chadnxy. 
Camberwell, London, S.E. 



Mr, J. L. Cherry, editor of * The Life and 
Remains of John Clare,' writes to say that 
Mr. Jesse Hall is mistaken in supposing that 
the * Song to Spring ' (quoted by us last week) 
had not previously been published. It is 
included in the work above mentioned. 



GRAMMAR NOTES. 



Sir,— I do not see why, because 'Tour 
Be viewer ' thinks I am wrong, he should be 
rude and scornful. But I beg his pardon. He 
does not ' think ' I am wrong. He is cocksure of 
everything, and assumes an air of superiority 
and infallible knowledge very unusual in 
your columns. 

It would not interest your readers, nor have 
I the inclination, that I should pull ' Your Re- 
viewer's ' letter to pieces and show how many 
misstatements (I have marked twelve) it con- 
tains. Any one who is interested, on comparing 
the article (p. 139), my letter (p. 174), and the 
answer (p. 206), of The Literary World 
will perhaps be of the opinion that I have not 
unreasonably criticised the two points of the 
original article which I brought forward, 
and that I might have fairly controverted 
several others. I will only here briefly 
remark : 

1. The word * describe ' is not mine, nor 
should I have used it myself. I quoted the 
word from Mr. Lyde, and suggested words 
which I thought better. 

2. The word * connote ' is used by the 
' school-men * in a strictly technical manner. 
Mill (with a very slight difference) adopted 
it from them and used it in the same (nearly) 
restricted sense in his ' Logic' (By the way, 
his example is ' white horse.') * Your 
Reviewer ' does not seem to be aware that the 
word has also a literary history, and a signifi- 
cation which is somewhat looser. My employ- 
ment of the word was, I believe, entirely 
correct, and, if necessary, I can certainly 
justify it. For all that, I am now convinced 
it is not the best word, and I return to our 
very old friend * qualify,' though that is open 
to correction. 

3. Mr. Lyde said that an adjective describes 
* a noun.' 4 Your Reviewer ' now, for the first 
time, uses the singular expression ' describing 
a name,' as if it were synonymous. So it may 
be, but it need not be. It is not Mr. Lyde's 
expression, and it is clear it is not what he 
meant. The expression is ambiguous and, 
therefore, not quite fair in argument. If 
'Your Reviewer' desires, I will point out to 
him the nature of the ambiguity, and, there- 
fore, of the unfairness. 

4. • Your Reviewer ' has fallen foul of my 
word ' connote/ but he has not attacked my 
argument. Therefore, for the present, the 
argument in my previous letter stands. 

5. It will be quite clear to any one who is 
not on the look-out to find faults, that Mr. 
Lyde wished to point out a difference between 
two meanings of such words as warming-pan. 
(' Your Reviewer' talks of an • accepted com- 
pound/ but bis article has no hyphen. 
Perhaps the printer was in fault.) Now I do 
not defend Mr. Lyde's verbal explanation, but 
the distinction is very important. I inter- 
preted (perhaps wrongly) ' Your Reviewer's ' 
scornful remarks as throwing ridicule on the 
trivial character of the distinction. If he 
did not mean that, what did his words mean f 
Let him read the passage again.— Yours 
truly, H. Candler, 

P.S.— In my last letter certain accents were 
left out. I wished to distinguish between 
sflver-shining, and silver shining. 



QUERIES. 
[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corre- 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly ?] 

Titles, Ac., Wanted— 

(1) Of a book on the writing of the Rondeau, 
Virelay. Madrigal, and like compositions. 

(2) Of books on Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridge, 
shire provincialisms.— F. Q. S. 

Of any monthly magazine issued in the United 
Kingdom devoted to the propagation of Social- 
ism, or oondnoted on Socialistic lines.— L. Shart. 

Of a standard work on the training, develop- 
ment, and preservation of the voice.— j. J. D. 

Recitations Wanted— 

'The Temptation of St. Anthony/ by Ool- 
lette. — S. 

' The Cobweb on, or *n, the Brain * (author 
unknown), ' The Last Shilling ' (author unknown), 
4 The Billiard-Marker's Story * (author unknown). 
— Percival Reed. 



Reterencb Wanted— 

To apoem entitled * Righteous Advocate,' first 
line of which runs : ' Father, I bring this worth- 
less child to Thee.' It appeared in a periodical 
about thirty years ago.— A. C. 



ANSWERS. 
[When answering queries, kindly give the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, care of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded.] 
Publisher Found— 

. T° H. M. D.— The addresses wanted are : 
Les Annates,' 15, Roe St. Georges, Paris (annual 
subscription, 7fr. 50c.); and ' L'Eoho de la Se- 
maine,' 3, Place de Valois, Paris (annual sub- 
scription, 8fr.).— Percival Reed. 

The Irish Muse.— H. L. wonld probably find 
the following useful : Hayes* • Ballads of Ire- 
land/ 2 vols., 6s. (Duffy. Dublin) ; • Essays of T, 
Davis,' Is. (Duff j, Dublin); Mangan's 'Poets 
and Poetry of Munster,' 3s. (Duffy, Dublin); 
' Reliques of Irish Jacobite Poetry,' Is. (GUI and 
Sons, Dublin).— 0. W. P. 

To G. W Pratt.— 4 The Barrack-Room Bal- 
lads is easily obtainable. 

To Crouch-end, N.— Mr. William Watson has 
given up his public readings for the present. 



PUBLICATIONS OP THE WEEK. 



rietlon. 

A Stbahob Timftatxoh. A Novel. By Mrs. J. 
KbsjSpbbdbb. In Three Vols. (Hutchinson and Co. 

SIS. DO.) 

TJiEchoo? a Life. By Gsoxei Db'Ath. (Back- 
ins;ham: Walfordand Son.) 

Cbadocb Nowkll. A Tale of the New Forest. By 
B. 1). Blackmobb. New and cheaper edition. (Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co., Limited. 2s. 6d.) 

m J wf? ?; Bl0 l °» ll 5 DAL »- By Kathbbibb Simpsoh. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Amabel. A Military Romance. By Cathal Mao- 
ouibb. In Three Vols. (T. Fisher Unwin. 81s. 6d.) 

Biahca. A Novel. By Mrs. Baqot Habts. In Two 
Vols. (T. Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 

.JF a *£" R8 AKD Mbthodists. By H. DJ Lowbt. 
(Wm. Heinemann. 8s. fld.) * 

Stobus took 'Scbtbkbb/ Stories of New York- 
Stories of the Railway— Stories of the Sontb. Ulns- 
trated. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. Is. 6d. each 
▼oL) 

Biography, History, an* Travel. 

Lifb or Edward Bouvbbib Pusbt, D.D. By Hbyby 
Pabbt Ln>DO», D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and 
prepared for publication by Rer. J. O. Johbstox, 
M.A., and Rev. Bobbbt J. Wilsok, M.A. In Four 
Vols. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Vols. 
I. and II. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 38s.) 

DicnovABT or National Biography. Edited by 
Sidbbt Lbb. Volume XXXVI. Malthns— Mason. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 15s.) 
Old abd Nbw Pabis. A NarratiTe of its Hfrtor 
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Its People, and it* Placet. By H. Sttthmlajid 
Edwards. Vol. I. (Cassell end Co. 9s.) 

Icelandic Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Br Frbdrrice W. W. Howell, F.R.G.S. With a Map 
and many Illustrations from Sketches and Photo- 
graphs. (Religious Tract Society. 8s.) 

Eminent Mek of Kemt. By Jab. Simsob. (Elliot 
Stock. 5s.) 

A DISCOURSE OF TBI COXVOEWEAL OF TBDJ BBALX 

OF England. First printed in 1581, and commonly 
attributed to W. S. Edited from the MSS. by the 
late Elizarrtk Laxobd, Girton College. (C. J. Clay 
and Sons. 5».) 

The Patriot Parliament of 1689, By Thomas 
Davis. Edited by bir Charles Gavab Duett. (T 
Fisher Unwin. Is.) 

The Life abd Adventures of Jambs P. Bsci- 
wourth, Sooat, Pioneer, and Chieflof the Crow Nation 
of Indians. New Edition. Edited, with Preface, by 
Charles G. Lelaed. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 

Australia if Commoewealth. By Grrvtlle Tee- 
•arthee. * The Story of The Nations.' (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s.) 

Philosophy and Science. 

The Industries of Aeimals. By Frederic Hous- 
■at. Illustrated. • The Contemporary dcienoe Series.' 
(Walter Scott, Limited. 3s. 6d.) 

Hour8 in Mr Garden, and other Nature Sketches. 
By A. H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Illustrations 
by W. H. J. Boot, A. W. Cooper, and others. (John 
Hogg. 6s.) 

Poetry and the Drama. 

The Lkjht of the World; or, The Great Consum- 
mation. A Poem. By Sir Edwie Arnold, K.C.I.E. 
With 14 Illustrations after Designs by W. Holmam 
Hunt. Presentation Edition. (Longmans, Green, and 
Co. Ms. net.) 

The Wanderer. A Poem. By the Earl of Ltttob 
(Owen Meredith). New Edition. (Beprinted from 
the First Edition of 1858.) (Longmans, Green, and Co. 
10s. 6d.) 

Coetempoeart SCOTTISH Veres. Selected and edited, 
with an Introduction, by Sir Gbobor Douglas. Bart. 
With photogravure portrait of Robert Louis Steven, 
son. 'Canterbury Poets.' (Walter Soott, Limited, 
as.) 

Plats abd Dramatic Eisats. By Charles Lame. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by JSudolf Dircks. 
•The Scott Library.' (Walter 8cott, Limited. ls.6d.) 

Sonos of a Strolling Plater. By Bobbrt G. 
Legos. (A. D. Innes and Co. Is.) 

Educational. 

Blackib'b Science Headers. No. VI. Animal and 
Plant Life. By Rot. Theodore Wood, F.E.S. 
(Blackie and Son. Is. «d.) 

The Teaobdt of Macbeth. Edited by E. K. Cham- 
bees, B.A. 'The Warwick Shakespeare.' (Blackie 
and Son. Is.) 

Shaxbepbabb'e Plat of Kino Heert V. With In- 
troduction and Notes, by W. Barrt, B.A. 'Blackie's 
School Classics.' (Blackie and Son. 8d.) 

SwiFTOORAPH. A simple shorthand system for the 
million. By Prof. Fant Abbott. (Jarrold and Sons. 2s.) 

Natural Philosopht. Part ILL With 607 illustra- 
tions and two coloured plates. By Dr. H. Weti stein. 
(2s. 6d.)— 120 New Wall Diagrams for instruction in 
Natural Science, 20 plates being Series 1 and 2 of 
Botaet, and 20 plates same of Zoology, drawn, 
coloured, and edited by Heinriom Gung, separate 
sheets, unmounted. (4s.) ' The Elements of Natural 
Science Series.' (O. Newmann and Co.) 

Hughes's Constitutional Reader. A Series of 
Lessons on * The Life and Duties of the Citisen.' 
Illustrated. (Joseph Hughes and Co. Is. 6d.) 

The London Unttbrsitt Guide fob the tear 
1803-94. (W.B. CUre. Is.) 

Religious. 

The Atonement of Oub Saviour. Six Sermons. By 
Bev. A. H. Simms, M.A. (Skeffington and Son. 2s.) 

The Church of England : Ever a True Branch of 
the Catholic Church, and Never a Part of the Church 
of Borne. Fire Leotures. By J. H. Fry, M.A. (Skef- 
flngton and Son. 2s. 6d.) 

Lux Dei ; or, The Eternal Problem in Solution. By 
W. Naibmith. (Alex. Gardner.) 

Thr Vistohs of the Apocaltpsb, and their Leb- 
rOES : Being the Donellan Lectures, 1891-92. Preached 
before the University oC Dublin in Trinity College 
Chapel. By Thomas Lucas Scott, B.D. (Skeffington 
and Son. 6s.) 



Books for Children. 



Illustrated. 



Grarmb and Cyril. By Barrt Pain, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

Footsteps to Fame. A Book to open other Books. 
By J. Hain Feiswbll. A New and Revised Edition. 
With seven Illustrations, (John Hogg. 8s. id J 



The 8tort of Hrrbrrt Archer, and other Tales. 
By Lady Charles Thtnne, Amy Key. Mrs. Bo* sell 
Gray, and others. With Plafcs, Woodcuts, and Illus- 
tration a in the Text. (John Hogg. 2s. 6d.) 

Phil Thorndykr*s Adventurws, and other Stories. 
By F. M. Wilbraham, E. M. Piper, Lady Charlrs 
Thybne, and others. With Plates, WoodcuU, and 
Illustrations in the Text. (John Hogg. 2s. 6d.) 

Wood Magic : a Fable. By Richard Jrffebibs. 
New Edition. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

A Mannbblbss Monekt. By Mabel E. Wottoe. 
The Dainty Books Series,' (A. D. Innes and Co. 
2s. 6d.) 

A Hit and a Miss. By the Hon. Eta Keatceeull- 
Hugessbn. * The Dainty Books Series.' (A. D. Innes 
and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Lilt and Watbr-Lilt. By A. Comtns-Carr. • Ths 
Dainty Books Series.' (A. D. Innes and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Little Couet Paul. A 8tory of Troublesome Times. 
By Mrs. E. M. Field. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co. is. 6d.) 

Sunny Days. A 'Picture Story-Book for Girls 
and Boys. By C. D. M. (S. W. Partridge and Co. 
It.) 

Happy Times with Prose and Rhymes. A Picture 
Story-Book for Young Folks. By J. D. (S. W. Part- 
ridge and Co. Is.) 

Animals Tame and Wild. (B. W. Partridge and Co* 
It.) 

Rex Singlbtoe. By Mrs. Ltsaght. Illustrated. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 2a.) 

Miscellaneous. 

The Gentleman's Magasine Library t Being a 
Classified Collection of the Chief Contents of The 
Gentleman's Magasine from 1731 to 1868. Edited by 
Grobgb Laurence Gomme, F.S.a. Enslish Topo- 
graphy. PartlY. Durham — Gloucestershirs. (Elliot 
Stock. 7s. 6d.) 

The Rights of Natural Children. Verbatim 
Report of the Inaugural Proceedings of the Legiti- 
mation League. (W. Beeves. Is.) 

The Handwriting of thr Kings and Queens of 
Enolanbv By W. J. Hjcedt, FJ3.A. With reproduc- 
tions of the Autographs, and m«ny letters of all 
the Sovereigns from Edward the Black Prince to the 
present time. (Religions Tract Society. 10s. 6d.) 

Thr Alchemical Writings of Edward Kbllt. 
Translated from the- Hamburg Edition of 1676, and 
edited with a Biographical Preface. (James Elliott 
and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

Qlimpsrs of Wel8H Life and Character. By 
Maris Trryrltan. (Joha Hogg. 6s.) 

More About Names. By Leopold Waoebb. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

European Pictures of the Year. Parti* (Cassell 
and Co. Is.) 

Pamphlets. 

A Chri8tmas Carol. (Dean and Son. Id.) Twenty- 
Seventh Annual R sport of Dr. B are ar do's Homes 
for Orphan and Waif Children, (office of the 
Homes.) Loyb aed Law » An Essar on Marriage. (W. 
Beeves. 4d.) Puedjhmbet for Sin. (British and 
Foreign Unitarian Assoeistion. 3d.) All Things fob 
Good. A Sermon. (British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. Id.) 



JAL FOR SICK HEADACHE. 
AL POR INDIGESTION. 
EG AL FOR DISORDERED LITER.— Adtt. 



PRIVATE SALES COLUMN. 
qnb PMmnr for bvsrt thrrr words. 

ART. 

Fob Sale.— 6 small Water Colours, coast scenes, by 
Paul Vere (signed) ; sacrifice 7s. 6d. each.— Williams, 
1, Brunswick-street. Beading. 



For 8 alb.— For sale, cheap, selection of 82 highly- 
coloured plates of view* in Egypt, Palestine, Rhodes. 
Italy, Minorca, and Gibraltar, 4c, from the original 
drawings, with geographical and historical description 
to each View, in English and French, by the Bev. 0. 
Willjams, plates trom Win. by 8in., folio, half calf, 80s. 
—Apply Cornelius, 17, St. Mark's-lane, Newark. 

Waetbd.— Oil Paintings by Constable, Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, Romney, Opie, Hoppner, Crone, 
Cotman, Stark, Vincent, Mailer, Bonington, Morland, 
Ibbetson, R, Wilson, Stannard, Barker of Bath, P. 
Nasmrth, Holland, Callcott— Apply Messrs. Dowdes- 
well, 160, New Bond-street, London. 



BOOK8. 

Fob Sale.—' Clare's Village Minstrel,' 2 vols., por- 
trait, original boards (12s.) 6s. ; * Life of Clare,' by F. 
Martin, cloth, 8s. 6d.— J. Collyer, 82, Fleet-street 

For Bale.— Geikie's 'Hours with the Bible,' pub- 
lished in 1884, 6 vobL, in good condition ; what offers f 
— A. , Manse, Qlengarnook, Ayrahire. 

For Sale. — Tuck's * Tennyson's Heroes and 
Heroines,' new ; cost 15s, ; 7s. 6U.~ Congregational 
Manse, Innerleithen, Scotland. 



Fob Sale.— Burns's Poems, Mackenzie's latest, 
subscriber's edition, in two hsndsonte volumes, etoth 
gilt, beautifully illust r a t ed ; includes biography sad 
original manic to all ths songs; must sell.— Rimes, 87, 
Ne w-road, Peterboro. 

For Salr.— ' The World's Inhabitants,' 15 sixpenny 
parts, 900 illustrations j Wright* s work en Poultry. 60 
sixpenny parts, illustrated ; Cassell's * Unirsr&al His. 
tory,' 48 sixpenny parts, 800 illustrations ; all complete i 
cash offers. — Draper, 26, Corona-road, Waterloo, 
Liverpool. 



For Sale.— Lowe (the largest bookdealar in th* 
Midlands, New-street, Birmingham), offers Cholmer*" 
* Biographical Dictionary.' 82 in. by loin., calf gilt, 80s., 
oost £20 ; Condor's ' Modern Trareils,' 80 vols., 10a>, 
oost £10; 'London Encyclopaedia,' 22 massive thick 
vols., 16s., cost £25 ; ' Punch,' fire well-bound, recent 
years, clean as new, 80s. Libraries purchased for cash. 
—Charles Lowe, New-street, Birmingham. 



For Salr.— Carpenter's * Peerage for the People, 
12s., 1840, Tory scarce; 'Contest of the Twelve Na- 
tions,' 6s., W. Howison, 1826; 'Unseen Oirfvsrss. 
1875,4s.; 'Debates on Christianity,' Rt. Owen and 
Campbell, 1839, 6s., very scarce; Southey*s ' Book of 
the Church,' 2 rols., 5s., 1824; ' Human Origins,' 4s., 
Laing, 1892; ' Soloman Gessner,' 8 Tola., 6s., 1802, illus- 
trated, plates by Stothard, R.A. ; ' From the Earth to 
the Moon,' 8s. 6d., 1881, Jules Verne, illustrated ; ' The 
Aristocracy of England,' 4s., W. Howiut, 1846, rery 
scarce; ' Liberty and Law,' 2a. 6d., Lacy, 1888; 'The 
Passions of the Human Soul.* 2 vol*., 5s., Fonrisr, 
1851 ; 'Scientific Materialism,' 2s. 6VL, Billing, 1879; 
* The Downfall.' 8s., Zola, 1892, and others; *Rsme> 
see : An Egyptian Tale,' 8 vols- 6s., 1824, rery scares ; 
' Essays and Reviews,' 8s., 1862 ; 100 Vols of Bonn's 
Works, various, £6 ; Mirabaud's System of Nature,' 
8s. 6d., D'Holbach, 1834.-J. W. Robinson, 85, CUve- 
mad, West Dulwich,8.B. 

Waktsd.— Wanted cheap last edition* of 'Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia,' or ' Encyclopedia Brittania.'— F. W., 
23, Union-gtreet, Merthyr TydviL 

Wanted.— Second vol. * Practical Engineer,' bound 
or unbound; also Rivington's * Building CoastructkA'i 
must be cheap.— 49, PsxlUment-hlU-road, Hemp- 
stea d. 

Wanted.— Byron's works, all editions, English or 
foreign, and all notices of poet or poems j works or 
Japan, Cookery, Proverbs ; any editions of Joeephai: 
works on Fencing, on Niagara Falls ; all editions of 
Francis Bacon's works.- Meehan, Bookseller, Bath. 

Wartkd.— For cush : Voltaire's 4 Kaudite' (French 
or English); * History of Literature,' Taine; 'The 
Sketch Book,' Washington Irving tPoemi by Rossettt 
and Mrs. Browning.— Holbrook/ Knowle Style, Con- 
gleton. 



FOREIGN STAMPS. 

For Sale.— Argentine Columbus stampi for mis, 
obliterated and new.— Apply G., Mariner's Horns, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 



For Sale.— Breaking old collection, 25 English, all 
different, 5d. ; sheets of stamps on approval.— Hugh, 
84, Forest-road, Nottingham. 

Fur Sale.— Breaking old collection stamps, 25 all 
different, 6d. ; 25 English, 7d. : sheets on spproval.— 
Chester, St. Alban'a-chambers, Long-row, Nottingham. 



road, N, 



For Sale.— 100 all different, inoluding Nowenugger, 
Eritrea, Funchal, Curacao, Guadeloupe, Honduras, 
Geneva, Cape, Levant, Dundee, Tasmania, India, 
Malta, Ssrvia, Victoria, Turkey, Canada, only lid.— 
Ellis, 178, Qninness-bnlidings, Oolum hia-road, Iiondon. 

For Sale.— 70 different, i ncludi n g Newfoundland, 
Canada (registered), 8 Culumbus United States, 
Ecuador, Mexioo, Chili, Ac, free, 7d. ; 200 different, 
including above. Is. 7d. ; high prioss paid for col- 
lections and soaroe stamps.— James Seed, 21, Bihbkf 
place, Preston, Lancashire. 



Fob Sale.— 110 all different, free, Is. Id., inelnding 
Bogota. Cochin, Dominian. Farildot. Montenegro, 
Mozambique, Poonoh, Putials, Santa ndsr, 8eychsilss, 
Ae.— Pilkington, Junior, Market - plaos, Buxton 
Approval Sheeu. 

MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 
Waetbd.—' Athenmnm,' posted weekly , also ' Mind.* 

—Griffith, Junior, Vronheolog, Ban gor. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fob Sale.- •Fossils, Minerals, Ores; 20 named 
varieties, 8s. free.— Charles Wardingley, iattleborough, 
Manchester. 
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WALTER BESANT'S NEW NOVEL * 



Mb. Besant has given the public in The 
Rebel Queen as odd a book as a plain 
man could wish to read. Though it has 
a purpose, it is a novel with a moral 
rather than a purpose, and the moral is 
that love is stronger than logic, and that 
reason, however strong a case it may 
build up for the absolute and entire 
equality of the sexes in all relations of 
life, is powerless against the instinct 
whiph-bids a woman trust herself to the 
protection and care of a man. In this 
matter the mushroom nations of the 
modem world have much to learn from 
their eider sister, the race that Lamb 
called 'a piece of stubborn antiquity 
compared With which Stonehenge is in 
its nonage.' We doubt and talk and 
make experiments and bandy argu- 
ments, but the Jew long ago made up 
Ins mind once and for all. His 
theory of life looks facts in the 
face. He is taught, and he believes, 
that obedience is the first duty of 
woman, marriage and domestic duties 
her natural sphere. Accordingly it is 
with Jews and Jewesses that the stage 
is peopled in The Bebel Queen. Jewish 
wisdom points the moral ; Jewish virtue 
adonis the tale. 

The Bebel Queen will not, we think, 
add much to Mr. Besant's reputation, 
so far as the plot is concerned. 
That strikes us as much too wild. All 
the world may be a stage, bat it is a 
stage on which such transformation 
scenes as Mr. Besant depicts are rare. 
Nearly everybody in this novel is some- 
body else, or unconsciously a near re- 
lation ef somebody else's. The confusion 
is magnificent. It is much such a con- 
fusion as might result at a children's 
party if half the children insisted on 

* Tfe» Bebel Queen. By Walter Beaaat. la Thm 
Ah. fthattOMdWIndib. 31a. <KU 



playing blindman's buff and the rest 
were divided between hide-and-seek and 
dancing the Lancers, and if there were 
only one room for them to dance and 
play in. Our space will not admit of 
our describing all the ins and 
outs of the medley which Mr. 
Besant finally reduces to comparative 
order. The most we can attempt is 
to indicate how it arises. To begin 
at the beginning, Isabel Albu, the 
only child and heiress of a wealthy 
Parisian Jew, rebelled against the in- 
justice, as she deemed it, of the position 
assigned to woman in the world. Seek- 
ing a husband who would respect her 
views, she chose a poor savant, 
Emanuel Elveda, a Spanish Jew of dis- 
tinguished lineage. Emanuel declin- 
ing to waive a husband's claim to be 
obeyed by his wife, the couple separate 
shortly after marriage. Emanuel gives 
his wife twelve months to consider the 
matter in. Then they meet again. Each 
is in love with the other, but neither 
will give way ; so Emanuel departs and 
becomes a wanderer on the face of the 
earth ; Isabel abjures her race, becomes 
the leading champion of the equality of 
the sexes, and sets about training as 
her successor in the mission a daughter 
whose birth she had concealed from 
the father. This daughter, Francesca, 
brought up to believe that her father 
is dead and she herself a Spanish 
Moor, is altogether out of touch with 
the world, and yet never really in touch 
with her mother. Their dispositions 
are radically different. Francesca's 
isolation cannot stunt the growth 
of a sympathetic nature. She is in- 
clined to pity the weak, to see misery, 
afar off no doubt, but still to see it 
and be saddened by the sight. Her 
mother accepts misery as inevitable. 
The battle of life must go on. Her 
object is to secure a fair division of the 
spoils ; when men and women share 
and share alike, her work will be done. 
Sooner or later suchapair mustpart,but 
the parting comes slowly. Francesca has 
a lover, Harold Alleyne, a youngman of 
science, Fellow of his college, and pos- 
sibly the heir of a missing uncle, a peer, 
who abdicated and went to sea. Yield- 
ing to her mother's influence, and in 
the interests of ' the cause,' Francesca 
dismisses her lover. He takes his dis- 
missal lightly, being much comforted 
by the wise words of Melkah, a Syrian 
Jewess, who had been Madame Elveda's 
nurse, and is retained in the Elveda 
household, though she protests perpetu- 
ally and stubbornly against Madame 
Elveda's mission. Francesca did not 
quite realise what the dismissal of a 
lover meant till she was actually 
dismissing Harold, but she grows more 
and more alive to the emptiness and 
unreality of her life. 

At this point the game of blindman's 
buff begins to get lively. Two brothers 



who are really Albus, but are known 
respectively as Adelbert Angelo, a 
dealer in brie k-brac, and Sydney 
Bernard, betting man, find out that 
Madame Elveda is their cousin. They 
wait on her, and warn her that no one 
can really cut off natural ties as she 
has attempted to cut them off. They 
rebuke her for the attempt, and tell her 
that the time when she will need such 
help as only relations will give may be 
nearer than she supposes. She has 
taken her affairs out of the hands 
of Jews and entrusted them to 
a Christian. Rumours have reached 
Adelbert which convince him there is 
grave need for looking into matters. 
Isabel Elveda, being a wilful woman, 
is more alarmed at being reoog- 
nised as a Jewess and a cousin than 
persuaded by the exhortations she has 
received. And now the story gets too 
tangled for us to attempt to unravel it. 
Suffice it to say that Adelbert Angelo's 
daughter, Clara, is one of Francesca's 
friends, that Emanuel has returned to 
England to confide to his friend, Harold 
Alleyne, a marvellous discovery whereby 
war will be rendered impossible, that he 
is working as a wood-carver for Angelo 
Adelbert, and lodging with Sydney 
Bernard under the name of Emanuel 
Ellis ; that Francesca, wishing to get 
into touch with the world, is consigned 
to the Bernard household by Clara 
Angelo, who thinks that the father and 
daughter will learn to appreciate one 
another as fellow-lodgers, and find 
out what must not otherwise be 
revealed — the secret of their rela- 
tionship. This kettle of fish is 
pretty enough, but Mr. Besant can 
supply a prettier. His imagination 
is, indeed, the imagination of a strong 
man and a most inventive and experi- 
enced novelist to boot. Sydney Bernard 
has a daughter. She plays the part of 
Jessica, and her Lorenzo, her most un- 
attractive and unworthy Lorenzo, turns 
out to be somebodyquite different from 
the mere Anthony Hayling, a common- 
place underling in some chemical works, 
that the world at large supposes him to 
be. 

Here we leave the dramatis persona 
arranged like the pieces on the board 
for a chess problem. Mr. Besant having? 
to vary the metaphor, planned the mase 
into which he puts his characters, knows 
how to extricate them; ^ut, at one 
point, we think he really does leave the 
path and break through the hedge. 
Surely in a novel which depends for its 
interest largely on the greatness of the 
Jewish character, a parent who solemnly 
mourns for his daughter as dead because 
she has married a Christian ought to 
count as naught his son-in-law's acces- 
sion to rank or fortune — even if that 
fortune saves him from ruin. 

It isnot, however, by its plot alone that 
a novel stands orfaUs. BegarM simply, 
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ftd a story, The Bebet Queen is absurd. 
The device, for instance, by which Em- 
manuel, who ignores surnames, escapes 
finding out who Francesca is, is much 
too bold a cutting of a Gordian knot. 
Regarded as a story in the first place 
with a moral, and in the second place 
with a purpose, it is ingenious shrewdly 
contrived and effective, if one grants 
that to prove a rule the exceptions to 
it must be examined, and the more 
abnormal those exceptions are, the 
better for the purpose. As a study of 
abnormal characters and abnormal con- 
ditions of life The Rebel Queen is very 
powerful. Madame Elveda is excellent 
as the uncompromising strong woman 
who feels herself robbed of her rights, 
and thinks more of rights than of 
duties. On the other hand, Adel- 
bert Angelo, the shrewd man of 
the world, kindly and simple in all 
domestic relations, and firmly con- 
vinced that no good can come of social 
experiments foreign to the spirit of the 
Jewish law, supplies a most effective 
contrast to his cousin and her husband, 
for though Emanuel Elveda is a very 
noble creature, and though his preach- 
ings are very high-minded, his absolute 
want of worldly wisdom is his wife's 
best justification. Of the younger 
generation, Clara Angelo and Nelly 
Bernard smack most of real life, while 
Erancesca's history is a charming pic- 
ture of a girl who is nearly choked in 
the hothouse atmosphere to which she 
is condemned, but revives and thrives 
as soon as she is allowed to breathe 
common air. We cannot resist quoting 
part of a conversation she has with her 
mother on the eve of going off to live 
with the Bernards and see the world as 
it really is, her choice lying between 
that and remaining apart from the 
world, but devoting her life to Art and 
not to the Cause of Woman. 
Loneliness. 

' I read once of a parson who preached him- 
self into infidelity. Sometimes I think that 
this as my case. My arguments no longer 
persuade me — they are sounds and words 
carrying no sense. Woman is man's equal. 
Oh ! you have proved it in your book and in 
your articles and pamphlets. All the women 
in the world except one or two take the lower 
place without revolt or murmur — they have 
never in any single line of intellectual work 
proved themselves his equal — and they only 
love a man when they feel him to be greater 
and stronger than themselves. All that 
proves nothing. And yet— I say these things, 
mother, because they explain my present con- 
dition. Perhaps it is a passing cloud.' 

' Let us pass by the married women. Con- 
sider only the women who work. The field is 
large enough.' 

' The simple condition of women who have 
to work. Well, mother, my case as regards 
these people is even worse. When I read 
about women oppressed and starved— whether 
in London, or Paris, or Berlin — it is no more 
to roe than if I were reading of women in 
China. They are just as far off and just as 
unreal. I have got no heart, I believe.' 

' Bnt this is not natural, Franceses. Why 
should they be unreal P ' 



' Mother, is it not a natural result — if you 
come to think of it— of the life we have led P 
What have I got to do with the world, who 
have been brought up outside the world P 
Oh, I do not doubt but you acted for the best, 
and When you parted with your husband you 
left his People, and, I suppose, your own. 
Consider. I am the only girl in the whole 
world, I think, who has no cousins ' — here her 
mother changed colour — ' no brothers, sisters, 
relations of any kind, no family ties, no 
memories, no religion, no home, no country 
even — nothing at all to connect me with the 
world except the things of birth and growth 
and decay, not even a playfellow or a school- 
fellow. When I went to Newnham it was a 
new experience for me to find girls whose 
minds — and hearts — were full of other people. 
It made me envious sometimes, wretched 
sometimes, to feel myself so lonely. Why, 
I remember one girl, for instance, she was 
the daughter of a country vicar; she knew 
every soul in her nrtive village; she taught 
the children, nursed the sick, made clothes 
for the babies, played the organ in the 
church; she had half-a-dozen brothers and 
sisters ; one brother whom she loved the most 
was a prodigal ; one sister was married and 
full of anxiety about her children. All this 
little world was her own; she knew how 
everybody in it felt ; she felt with them ; she 
was never alone; her own self seemed lost. 
Through them her sympathies went out here 
and there in long reaches. To me, what are 
these people? Shadows — shadows. I cannot 
feel for them— I have no heart. Now this 
girl was the servant of all these people — their 
submissive servant — because she loved them 
all. She is now engaged, and I am quite 
certain that she will never ask herself whether 
she is the equal of her lover or not.* 

* You make me more unhappy, child, than I 
can say.' 

' I am very sorry. Bnt I have nearly finished. 
In my present frame of mind you see that I 
cannot possibly help you in your work. I am 
quite out of harmony with it. I understand— 

Cb through considering how it might have 
n had I allowed myself to love Harold — 
that the submissive wife may be, after all, the 
happiest— I suspect that women are not the 
intellectual equals of men, any more than 
they are his physical equals. In short, I am 
in a state of doubt and confusion. Whether 
it will last or not I do not know. They say 
that in religion people sometimes pass 
through phasss of doubt and come out only 
the stronger. Perhaps I may do the same 
thing.' 

We have spoken of the moral which 
the careers of Francesca and her mother 
teach. Some attention is also due to 
the purpose with which The Rebel Queen 
has Deen written. Mr. Besant wishes 
to show something of the possibilities 
and the aspirations of the Jews, and of 
1 the intense humanity which abides in 
all their hearts.' There will, he thinks, 
before long be forced upon the world a 
new consideration of the Law they obey, 
and it may be that in some of these or- 
dinances will be found a solution of some 
present difficulties. We quoted above a 
phrase from Charles Lamb's essay on 
* Imperfect Sympathies,' and it is curi- 
ously interesting to study in the light of 
that essay Mr. Besant's treatment of the 
Jewish problem. Lamb, to whom the 
Hebrew was admittedly nowhere con- 
genial, regarded the spirit of the syna- 
gogue as essentially separative. He 
mistrusted attempts to bridge over the 



gulf between Jew snd Christian by 
phrases. He liked fish or flesh. He 
was puzzled by 'Jews Christianizing 
and Christians Judaizing.' There is 
very very little Christianizing about 
Mr. Besant's Jews, but we cannot quite 
make out his attitudetowards their Juda- 
izing,fbr,though there arepassages in The 
Rebel Queen which recall 'Codlingsby, 
by D. ShrewSberry ' and might provoke 
such another parody, they occur mainly 
in the dialogue, and too much stress 
must not be laid on them. If we under- 
stand Mr. Besant rightly, he is practically 
treating Judaism as an object-lesson for 
one purpose, and one purpose only. 
Whether the Jew can, or should, or 
will ever be really amalgamated with 
the other nations, amongst whom he 
lives, is not the point under discussion 
at present. That point is, what fea- 
tures are visible in this survival of an 
ancient oivilisation which correspond 
more faithfully to human needs and 
human nature than anything which has 
yet been arrived at by our more ten- 
tative and experimental social sys- 
tems. One lesson, at least, it appears 
Judaism has for the modern world. 
If not to all women, at any rate to 
unsophisticated women, the position 
allotted woman by Jewish faith and 
Jewish custom is at once the best suited 
and the most congenial. 

We now propose to look at the 
matter from another point of view. 
One of the speeches on whicBf as we 
have said, too much stress must not be 
laid, runs as follows. The speaker is 
the Jewess, Nelly Bernard; the occa- 
sion the eve of her marriage with young 
Anthony Hayling. 

▲ Dreadful Marriage Ceremony. 

' Francesca, I have shown von all I could — 
the synagogue and the people, everything 
except the slums — and you don't want to see 
them. You will tell Clara that I did what I 
could for you ' 

•Of course. But why, Nelly P You can 
tell Clara yourself.' 

* I don't know about that/ Kelly shook her 
head. Then sho laughed again — a little 
hysterical laugh, which ended in something 
verr like a sob. 

'Why, Nelly, what is the matter P You 
have not ' 

* Nothing is the matter except a little head- 
ache. That is all. Only a little headache. 
Francesca, I have not been able to show you a 
Jewish wedding. Now that is something you 
would really like to see. To begin with, 
there is a beautiful velvet canopy supported 
bj four men, who are witnesses. There must 
be at least ten men present as witnesses. The 
parents of both bring the bride and bride- 
groom and place them under the canopy. The 
Chief Rabbi of the synagogue should be there, 
if possible, and the Chaasan, or Reader. 
First, they take a glass of wine and pray. 
Then the bride and bridegroom drink of the 
wine one after the other. Then the bridegroom 
puts the ring on the bride's finger and says, 
" Beloved, thou art wedded to me with this 
ring, according to the law of Moses and 
Israel." After that they read the marriage 
contract, and they drink more wine with 
benedictions. Then they break the glass, and 
the company all cry out together, wishing 
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food lack to the newly-married pair. And 
thai they have a feast ; aa great a feast as 
they can afford : a feast that lasts for seven 
days, sometimes. I shonld like you to be 
present at my wedding, Franceses j bnt that 
esn't be now.' 

Franceses looked up sharply. What did 
>"elly mean ? 

' The way these Christians get married/ she 
went on, " is just dreadful. They needn't even 
have a prayer. There needn't be any wit- 
nesses. They needn't go to a church, and all 
they've got to do is to put their names down 
in a book, that* s all/ she shuddered. ' It's a 
dreadful way to get married. All the same, 
it is a real marriage. The man can't get out 
of it afterwards, e?en if he wants to ever so 
much.* 

For a Jewess to ignore the light in 
which most Christians regard a purely 
civil marriage may be legitimate, but 
we cannot help wondering whether, as 
he penned this passage, there did 
sot recur to Mr. Besant's mind 
'The Form of Solemnization of 
Matrimony' in use in the Anglican 
Church, and whether he foresaw how 
many of his readers would be led on to 
consider the continuity which may be 
traced between the Jewish and one com- 
mon English view of woman's position 
—a view not necessarily confined to, or 
universally acted upon, by professing 
Anglican 8. And on this hangs another 
and a wider consideration. There is dan- 
ger, a danger Jews have recognised, both 
to Jews and Gentiles, in the use that has 
been made of late years of the Jew in 
fiction, and this danger lies in ignoring 
the fact that it is wise, in the interests 
of both, to insist rather upon points 
of con f act than upon points of 
divergence. In his 'English Traits' 
Balph Waldo Emerson relates how a 
service at Tork minster impressed him. 

In the Minster. 

It was strange to hear the pretty pastoral 
of the betrothal of Rebecca and Isaac, in the 
morning of the world, read with circumstan- 
tiality in the Tork minster on January 13,1848, 
to the decorous English audience just fresh 
from The Timet newspaper and their wine ; and 
hstening with all the devotion of national 
pride. That was binding old and new to 
some purpose. The reverence for the Scrip- 
tures is an element of civilisation, for thus 
has the history of the world been preserved 
and is preserved. Here in England every 
day a chapter of Genesis end a leader in The 
Times. 

We should like to contrast with this 
passage Mr. Besant's description of 
Francesca's emotions when she goes for 
the first time to a synagogue and hears 
the service chanted by the Reader. 
The soene is described with the spirit and 
vigour and abundance of local colour 
that lend a peculiar charm to Mr. 
Beeanf s books. 

In the Synairesne. 

A great Voice. The man sometimes leaned 
over the Boll of the Law, sometimes he stood 
upright, always his great Voice went up and 
down and rolled along the roof and echoed 
along the benches of the women's gallery. 
How the Voice sounded a note of rejoicing ; 
now, bnt less often, a note of sadness : now it 
was a sharp and sudden cry of triumph. Then 



the people shouted with him—it was as if they 
clashed sword on shield and yelled for victory ; 
now it was a note of defiance, as when men go 
forth to fight an enemy ; now it sank to a 
murmur, as of one who consoles and soothes 
and promises things to come ; now it was a 
note of rapture, as if the Promised Land was 
already recovered. 

Was all that in the Voice ? Did the congre- 
gation, all sitting wrapped in their white 
robes, feel these emotions as the Voice thun- 
dered and rolled P I know not. Such was 
the effect produced upon one who heard this 
Voice for the first tune. At first it seemed 
loud, even barbaric ; there was lacking some- 
thing which the listener and stranger had 
learned to associate with worship, what was 
it ? Beverence P But she presently found 
reverence in plenty, only of a kind that 
differed from that of Christian worship. Then 
the listener made another discovery. In this 
ancient service she missed the note of humili- 
ation. There was no Litany at a Fald-Stool. 
There was no kneeling in abasement ; there 
was no appearance of penitence, sorrow, or the 
confession of sins. The Voice was as the 
Voice of a Captain exhorting his soldiers to 
fight. The service was warlike, the service of 
a people whose trust in their God is so great 
that they do not need to call perpetually upon 
Him for the help and forgiveness of which 
they are assured. Yes— yes— she thought— 
this is the service of a race of warriors ; they 
are fighting men ; the Lord is their God ; He 
is leading them to battle ; as for little sins 
and backslidings end penitences— they belong 
to the Day of Atonement— which comes once a 
year. For all the other days in the year battle 
and victory occupy all the mind. The service 
of a great fighting people : a service full of joy, 
full of faith, full of assurance, full of hope 
and confidence— such assurance as few Chris- 
tians can understand, and of faith to which 
few Christians can attain. Perhaps Franceses 
was wrong : bnt these were her first impres- 
sions, and these are mostly true. 

Perhaps Francesca was wrong, per- 
haps Emerson was wrong. In any case 
the errors of the latter are as instructive 
as those of the former. For the pur- 
poses of fiction, exaggeration may be 
necessary or, we should say, inevitable ; 
and to such novels as The Rebel Queen 
is attached the risk that by slurring over 
the links that bind old to new, they will 
defeat their own object, presenting 
neither new nor old in a light that is 
either historically accurate or adequate, 
and this risk grows graver, the 
weightier the problems approached. 
Fiction, after all, rarely gives more than 
one side of a picture, and against The 
Rebel Queen there might fairly be set 
the loveless marriages that figure so 
largely in « The Jews of Barnow.' 
! N. L. 



Thi second series of Hawthorne's Twice- 
told Tales has just been added to the popular 
' Chandos Classics.' The preface to the ori- 
ginal edition is dated Nofember 1, 1851, and 
is in the form of a charming letter to Haw- 
thorne's old friend, 'Dear Bridge,' of the 
United States Navy. The present volume con- 
tains a reprint of twenty-three of Haw- 
thorne's inimitable short stories and essays, 
which will serve as models to generations of 
beginners in literature. When an American 
classic like this can be presented in all the 
luxury of new type and good paper, modern 
authors have reason to complain of ' the com- 
petition of the dead.' (P. Warne and Co. 2s.) 



CONSULATE AND EMPIRE.* 



In these days of oheap, and not always 
satisfactory, re-issues it is pleasant to 
ceive a handsome reprint of the trans- 
lation of Thiers's great work. His 
4 French Revolution' appeared in 1823-7, 
and was followed, in 1845-6, by the 
Consulate and Empire; and the 
latter has justly been regarded as 
one of the literary monuments 
of the century. The translation be- 
fore us will be found much pleasanter 
reading than that which appears to 
have formed its groundwork. We refer 
to the issue by the same publishers in 
1875. Comparing one with the other 
the improvements are many ; and for 
readers to whom the original French is 
not welcome, this new edition supplies 
all that can be desired. Such a work 
calls for few words of comment, but it 
will interest those unacquainted with it to 
know the lines on which Thiers wrought. 

The Historic Style. 

Need I say what are the conditions of style 
necessary for writing history ? I enunciate 
first and foremost the essential condition — 
that of being neither seen nor heard. There 
have been recently exhibited to the astonished 
eyes of the public, among the industrial pro- 
ductions of the century, sheets of plate-glass 
of extraordinary dimensions and purity, 
before which the Venetians of the fifteenth 
century would have panted in amazement, 
through which could be seen, without the 
slightest change of contour or of colour, the 
innumerable objects contained in our great 
Paris Exhibition (1855). I hare heard 
astonished onlookers, not perceiving the 
glass, but seeing only the framework, wonder 
what the magnificent frame could be intended 
for. When informed of their error, they were 
lost in admiration of the purity of the glass. 
The fact of seeing glass proves it to have a 
defect, its merit being absolute transparency. 
Such is style in history. The moment you 
become aware of it, its sole object being to de- 
monstrate events (de montrer lee ehoeee) it testi- 
fies to a defect. Is this perfect transparency of 
style arrived at, then, without labour ? De- 
cidedly not. If the style be vulgar or preten- 
tious, if it offend by unnecessary changes in 
names — for in history the names of men, of 
places, and of battles are given in the lan- 
guage of their nation, and one cannot always 
find exact equivalents for them — if style 
offend in the slightest particular, it is because 
the crystal has a flaw. To be simple, lucid, 
accurate, easy, elevated at times when the 
great interests of humanity are in question, 
is what is required, and I am convinced that 
the choicest, most careful! v thought-out verse 
does not give more fooa for study than a 
simple phrase in history designed to convey 
some technical detail without being colloquial 
or commonplace* 

How conscientiously Thiers set him* 
self to bis task may be read in De 
Lomenie. The present volume covers 
the period between November, 1799 and 
Apnl 1801. and therefore includes 
Marengo and Hohenlinden, as well as 

* Hi»tory of the Consulate and Empire of France 
nndar Napoleon. By A. Thiers. Tranilated by D. 
Forbes Campbell and John Stabbing. New Edition, 
with 86 Steel Plate*. In Twelve Vols. Vol. I. (Chatto 
andWindus. ISsJ 
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the attempt on Napoleon's life by 
Carbon and St. B£jant. The edition, 
'when completed, will deserve a place 
among choice books in the library. 



LIFE OP DR. PUSBT * 



When Dr. Pnsey died, eleven years ago, 
the unanimous feeling both of his 
immediate friends and of the outside 

Eublic pointed to Dr. Liddon as the man 
tted, by character, position, and inti- 
mate fellowship with the great dead, to 
undertake the task of his biography. 
The late Canon of St. Paul's accepted 
the charge, and planned his work on a 
scale commensurate with what he con- 
sidered to be due to the memory and 
the achievements of the High Church 
leader. But Dr. Liddon has since 
followed his friend, and other hands 
have had to complete what he began. 
Of his great undertaking, designed to be 
not only a complete portraiture of his 
dilectissimus amicus but the most de- 
tailed history yet given to the world of 
the great Church Movement with which 
the name of Pusey is associated, 
Messrs. Longmans have just issued 
the first two volumes. They carry the 
story down to the period of Newman's 
secession to Borne. Two more volumes 
will be needed to complete it. The 
interest of the work on its historical 
side will undoubtedly, with a large sec- 
tion of the public, suffer from the fact 
that the ground traversed has been so 
repeatedly gone over in recent years. 
In Newman's ' Apologia' and ' Letters/ 
in the Reminiscences of Church and 
Mozley, in the lives of Tait and 
Wilberforce, of Eingsley and Maurice, of 
Arnold and Whately, every feature of 
the Oxford Movement has been, in one 
way or another, dealt with, and from 
almost every possible point of view. It 
is, accordingly, with somewhat of the 
languid interest of the listener to a 
thrice-told tale that we work our way 
through the minute details here given 
of the suppression of the Irish Bishop- 
rics, generally regarded as the starting 
point of sectarianism ; of Keble's ' Na- 
tional Apostacy ' sermon and its results ; 
of the issue of the tracts, and specially 
of the famous Tract 90 ; of the Hamp 
den Controversy ; of Pusey's sermon on 
the Eucharist, and consequent suspen- 
sion, and of the successive stages 
marked by Newman in his march 
towards Borne. 

It will therefore, we conceive, be 
more interesting to our readers if in our 
review of these volumes we so behincl 
the ecclesiastic to find the man 
Throughout the controversies which fil 
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the eventful years here chronicled there 
shines ever the personality of Pusey ; 
and despite the differences we may have 
with him on the points in dispute, we feel 
it to be always a high and a very lovable 
one. Let us glance at some of its 
successive phases. 

Pusey came in with the century, 
having been born at Pusey House, 
! Berkshire, in August, 1800. His father, 
the Hon. Philip Bouverie, was the 
youngest son of the first Viscount 
! Folkestone, and took the name of Pusey 
as a condition of succession to the 
Pusey estate. His mother was Lady 
Lucy Sherard, daughter of the fourth 
Earl of Harborough and widow of Sir 
Thomas Carr. His father, who was fifty- 
two when he married, and twenty-four 
years older than his wife, was a Tory of 
the old school, somewhat of amartinet at 
home, but a man of deep religious con- 
victions and of boundless benevolence. 
Posey's Father ana Mother. 
His poor neighbours and dependents had, 
as he always considered, a first claim on him, 
bat he was a regular subscriber to nearly all 
the great London charities ; while poor clergy- 
men, embarrassed tradesmen, distressed 
families, cottagers and labourers in all 
directions were constantly appealing to him, 
and they rarely appealed in vain. If any- 
thing was said in his presence against 
morality or religion, he left the room, no 
matter who might be in the company. 

Of his mother Pusey says, 

All that I know about religious truth j 
learnt, at least in principle, from my dear 
mother. Her time was laid out by rule : a 
certain portion was always given to reading 
the Bible j and another portion to some book of 
established literary merit, — generally an his- 
torical author. She would read this book with 
a watch at her side ; and as soon as the self- 
prescribed time for such reading had elapsed, 
she eagerly turned to the more congenial task 
of needlework for oharitable purposes. On 
Sundays, the time before, between, and after 
the Church services was regularly spent in 
taking short walks or in reading sermons. 

Edward Pusey was a pale, thin little 
child, with light flaxen hair, a some- 
what high forehead, and light blue eyes. 
His motner used to speak of him as her 
* angelic ' son. When seven years old 
he and his brother were sent to a school 
at Mitcham, in preparation for Eton. 
The master, the Rev. B. Roberts, had a 
great reputation as a scholar, and 
his rigorous accuracy and way of 
enforcing it had something to do 
with the sensitive impatience of 
bad scholarship which distinguished his 
pulpil in later life. The late Lord 
Derby and Lord Carlisle were school 
fellows at Mitcham. The master, 
enraged once at some blunders in class, 
called out, ' You are all of you dunces, 
except the Stanleys and the Puseys.' 
After some years at Eton, and a brief 

Eriod of private tuition under Dr. 
altby, afterwards Bishop of Durham, 
Edward Pusey was entered at Christ 
Church, Oxford, when in his nineteenth 
year. What was thought of him there 



as a student may be judged by the 
opinions of two of his examiners in the 
schools when he went up for his degree 
in 1822. One of these was Keble, who 
said, ' I never knew how Pindar might 
be put into English until I heard Posey 
construe him in his examination/ The 
other was the Rev. G. Porter, who 
testified he was 'the man oi the 
greatest ability he had ever examined 
or known/ The following account of 
lis first contact with Newman gives ub 
an interesting sketch of his personal 
appearance at that time : 

Hta Appearance at Oxford. 
Newman first saw him on his dining as s 
stranger at Oriel high table, when a guest of 
his Bton friend Jelf, and as a future candi- 
date, as it was reported, for a fellowship. 
Newman need to speak in after life of this 
first introduction to one with whom erent- 
ually he was so closely united, and to 4 tht 
blessing of whose long friendship and 
example/ as he said in the Dedication to hht 
of his first rolume of Sermons, he had owed so 
much. His light curly head of hair was damp 
with the cold water which his headaches mads 
necessary for his comfort; he walked fast 
with a young manner of carrying himself, and 
stood rather bowed, looking up from under 
his eyebrows, his shoulders rounded, and his 
bachelor's gown not buttoned at the elbow, 
but hanging loose over hie wrists. His conn* 
tenance was very sweet, and he spoke little. 

In 1823 he sat for a Fellowship al 
Oriel, at that time the greatest distinc- 
tion at Oxford that could be won by 
competition. 

During the examination Pusey had one of 
his bad headaches and broke down. He tow 
up his essay, saying that there was no good in 
going on with it. Jenkyns picked up the bits, 
put them together, and showed the essay to 
the Fellows. It was a capital essay. 

Things were worse the following day, 
and he asked to retire from the exami- 
nation. The Fellows had a different 
opinion of him from his own, and 
begged him to persevere. He did bo, 
ana was elected, becoming thus a 
member of the famous Common Boom 
which Hawkins and Whately, Newman 
and Keble had made a focus of the 
highest intellectual life. 

The next epoch of his mental train* 
ing consisted of two separate sojourns 
in Germany. His going there arose in 
the first instance out of a correspond- 
ence, eminently characteristic on his 
side, with an old schoolfellow, who, as 
the result of a residence m Paris, had 
become decidedly sceptical. The in- 
tensity of Pusey's spiritual sympathy at 
this early period is shown by a sentence in 
which, speaking of his feeling when his 
friend's final lapse from faith became 
clear to him, he says: 'The pain of 
loosing from one's hold a drowning 
friend would be happiness compared 
with it.' But this correspondence con- 
vinced him that questions were arising 
larger than he had hitherto met, and 
that Germany was the place in which 
to study them. Accordingly, insncces- 
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Berlin, and Bonn, in contact with 
Eichhorn and Ewald, Tholnck and 
Schleiermacher, Bunsen and JFreytag, 
he realised the vastness of the world of 
modern learning, and the German con- 
ception of the labour required to grasp 
it. He saw also that a revolution had 
taken place in theology, of which 
England had as yet no true idea. 

• I can remember/ he said in May, 1878, 
* the room in Gottingen in which I was sitting 
when the real condition of religious thought 
in Germany flashed upon me. I said to myself, 
" This will all come upon us in England ; and 
how utterly unprepared for it we are ! " From 
that time I determined to devote myself more 
earnestly to the Old Testament, as the field 
in which Rationalism seemed to be most suc- 
cessful/ 

Accordingly, he plunged into Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Chaldee. Under Freytag he 
studied Arabic, working sometimes four, 
teen hours a day, coming back finally 
to Oxford with a knowledge of all the 
phasee of German thought, and with a 
weight of Oriental learning unique, 
probably, at that time in England. It 
is almost amusing now to think of Pusey 
as having ever suffered from the charge 
of rationalism. Bis two works on 
German Theology, published shortly 
after his return, did, however, on several 
points offend the English orthodoxy of 
the day. As an illustration, indeed, of 
the influence of environment on the 
theological standpoint, nothing is more 
interesting than a comparison of Pusey's 
views on Bible and Church during his 
German period, and those, developed 
afterwards in the Oxford atmosphere, 
with which his name is now associated. 

He was ordained in 1828, and the 
same year his Oriental proficiency, as 
well as his general talents and cha- 
racter, received recognition in the 
highest quarters in a manner which 
definitely fixed his after career. He 
was appointed Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, the announcement being made 
in a note whose military abruptness is 
sufficiently characteristic of its illus- 
trious sender: 

London, November 18, 1828. 

Sir, — I have the honour to inform you that 
His Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
approve of your being appointed Begins 
Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. — I have the 
honour, Ac, Wbllinqtok. 

Bev. E. B. Pusey. 

Having followed thus far the student 
and scholar, we may glance now at a 
side of the history which perhaps yet 
more clearly reveals the man. The 
story of Pusey's love and of his married 
life is very beautiful and deeply 
etic. He was just eighteen when 
met for the first time Miss 
Maria Catherine Barker, the youngest 
daughter of John Raymond Barker, 
Esq., of Fairford-park, Gloucestershire. 
The young lady was just seventeen. 
Beautiful and accomplished, and with 
deeper qualities which her future hus- 
Uu seems even at that time to have 



discerned intuitively, she made an 
impression on the phy student which 
from that hour never left him. For 
nine long years he waited for her, his 
attachment during the greater part of it, 
owing to family opposition on both sides, 
appearing utterly hopeless. At length, 
however, every obstacle was removed, 
and in 1828, directly after his ordination, 
and shortly before receiving the Hebrew 
Professorship, the pair were united. 
They had eleven years of married 
life, during which four children 
were born. During this period they 
seem to have shared each other's 
every thought; Mrs. Pusey was one 
with her husband, not only in his 
intense devotional nature, but also in 
bis instinct for study. She was an 
excellent Latin, German, and Italian 
scholar, and spent long hours in the 
Bodleian Library, assisting him in work 
on manuscripts. Then came for her 
five years of broken health, of patient 
suffering, and, in 1839, the end. What 
that meant for Pusey can perhaps be 
hardly better illustrated than by the 
following touch : 

Years after people observed that iu walking 
across the great quadrangle to the cathedral, 
more than elsewhere he kept his eyes fixed 
upon the pavement. Many mysterious 
reasons were given for this ; but he himself 
said more than once that he never could 
forget the shroud on his wife's coffin flutter- 
ing in the wind as he followed her body to its 
last resting-place; and he did not look up 
lest a vision of that hour of agony should 
pass before him again and be too much for 
him. 

The whole complexion of his life 
was altered by this great bereave- 
ment. From that hour Pusey never 
re-entered general society. His life 
became more distinctly ascetic. He 
retrenched in every possible way 
his personal expenditure, in order 
to contribute more lavishly to objects 
of charity and religion. One of his 
enterprises was the building of a church 
in a crowded district of Leeds, the 
money being contributed, he said, by a 
penitent who wished to have this 
inscription placed over the entrance, 
1 Ye who enter this holy place pray for 
the sinner who built it." The public 
little suspected who the donor who thus 
humbly described himself really was. 
As we follow the history through the 
stormy scenes of ecclesiastical contro- 
versy which follow, our interest is con- 
tinually being drawn from the topic 
immediately in question to the infinite 
pathos of the inner life of this leader in 
the conflict ; of the man who, stricken in 
the heart of an affection such as only 
a great and pure nature is capable of, 
finds nothing left on earth worth thinking 
of or fighting for except the interests of 
that spiritual realm into which his trea- 
sure had gone. 

It is impossible to enter here with 
any detail into the story of the great 
religious movement with which Pusey's 



name is specially associated, and which 
fills so large a portion of these volumes. 
It is well known that the party after- 
wards known as Puseyites began with- 
out him, and did not for some time 
number him amongst its adherents. 
The story of his joining, and of the 
manner in which his name came to be 
attached to the movement, is well told 
in an extract here given from the 
Autobiography of Isaac Williams : 

Pusey's presence always checked Newman's 
lighter and unrestrained mood; and I was 
myself silenced by so awful a person. Tet I 
always found in him something most con- 
genial to myself ; a nameless something which 
was wanting even in Newman, and I might 
perhaps add even in Keble himself. But Pusey 
was at this time not one of us, and I have 
some recollection of a conversation which was 
the occasion of his joining us. He said, smil- 
ing to Newman, wrapping his gown round 
him as he used to do, ' I think you are too 
hard on the Peculiars, as you call them. You 
should conciliate them ; 1 am thinking of 
writing a letter myself with that purpose.' 
' Well/ said Newman, * suppose you let us 
hare it for one of the Tracts ! ' ' Oh, no/ said 
Pusey, * I will not be one of you ! ' This was 
said in a playful manner; and before we 
parted Newman said, 'Suppose you let us 
have that letter of yours which you intend 
writing, and attach your name or signature 
to it. Ton would then not be mixed up with 
us, nor in any way responsible for the Tracts ! ' 
' Well/ Pusey said at last, ' if you wiU let me 
do that, I will.* It was this circumstance of 
Pusey attaching his initials to that tract which 
furnished Th* Record and the Low Church 
party with his name, which they at once 
attached to us all. 

Though Newman and he were united 
through long years in a bond of common 
sympathies and principles, of mutual 
appreciation, and of affection possible 
only to two such natures, it is evident, 
years before the final catastrophe which 
separated them, that their ecclesiastical 
ways were diverging. It was Pusey's 
love for his friend which blinded him 
to this, and led him almost to the last 
moment to interpret his words as 
being in real harmony with his own 
position. Others saw differently. In 
1841 ' Ideal ' Ward said to a friend, < A 
certain party in this place might now 
be considered to be divided into disciples 
of Mr. Newman and disciples of Dr. 
Pusey — the latter opposed, the former 
no longer opposed, to Borne.' When 
Newman finally went over the shock to 
his friend was terrible. There were a few 
heart-broken lines of correspondence, 
and then he fell dangerously ill. On 
his recovery there was no intercourse 
between the friends for seven years. 

Their mutual affection underwent no 
change; but such a silence was probably 
necessary if they were to understand the per- 
manence of their new and altered relations to 
each other. Gradually Pusey abandoned the 
hope which had for a moment flitted before 
■his mind, that Newman might some day 
return to his old place in the English Church ; 
and Newman learnt that Pusey was not, and 
never really had been, likely to take the step 
which he himself had taken. 

At this point we may take leave of 
these volumes. They produce upon us 
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a mixed impression. Numbers of cul- 
tivated people in England will read them, 
to whom the views of Church and 
religion they propound, and which the 
subject of them so zealously advocated, 
seem reactionary and unsustainable. 
About the personality here portrayed, 
there will, however, we think, be 
but one opinion. It was an unspeak- 
able advantage, not only to the party 
he represented, but to the age and 
nation to which he belonged, to have 
living and working in their midst a 
nature so deep and pure, so scholarly 
and wise, so beautifully human and yet 
so vivid in the consciousness of the 
spiritual portion of man's nature and 
destiny as that of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey. 



SELECTIONS FROM BUSKIN * 



A few weeks ago we expressed our 
welcome of the first volume of these 
reprinted selections from Mr. Buskin's 
work, and the second series will in all 
probability be even more popular than 
the first. It is composed of extracts 
from works produced between 1860 and 
1888, and embraces, therefore, much of 
what is most read and admired in all 
his long array of writings. Thus we get 
passages from 'Sesame and Lilies,' from 
* The Crown of Wild Olives/ from 'Unto 
the Last/ and from ' The Eagle's Nest ' 
— the four books which are, perhaps, 
the favourites with those of Mr. Buskin's 
readers who find more pleasure in his 
enthusiasm and his eager denunciation 
than in the solution and intricacies of 
his art criticism. 

The first division of the book is con- 
fined to art, and the sections that follow 
deal with education, with ethics, eco- 
nomy, and religion. This is not the 

Slace, nor is the present the time, to 
iscuss that strange creed of warless 
rusticity in which Mr. Buskin's fancy 
loves to indulge itself. His imagination 
may run away with his judgment ; his 
dreams may usurp the place of possi- 
bility ; his hopes and expectations 
may be those of a world whose base 
is built on stubble; and yet there is 
always a voice in Mr. Buskin's work 
which appeals to the most sceptical. 
For an example of his singular power, 
we may take one passage (one is 
enough), and that one of the least 

practical and most mystical of them all 

the passage at the close of 1 Sesame and 
Lilies/ where, with a turn of fancy that 
is purely a freak, he directs the nocturne 
of Tennyson's 'Maud' into an altogether 
alien and spiritual interpretation. The 
whole conception of that passage is 
radically out of proport ion, its imagery 

* Selection! from the Writing! of Jobn Bntkia 
D.C.L., LL.D. Second Serios. 1830.1833. (Qeo»e 
Allen. 6g.) * * 



is forced and artificial And yet listen 
to it for a moment : 

The Queens of Life. 
You have heard it said — (and I believe 
there is more than fancy eren in that faying, 
bnt let it pass for a fanciful one) — that 
floorers only flourish rightly in the garden 
of some one who loves them. I know you 
would like that to be true ; you would think 
it a pleasant magic if you could flush your 
flowers into brighter bloom by a kind look 
upon them : nay. more, if your look had the 
power, not only to cheer, but to guard ; — if 
you could bid the black blight turn away, and 
the knotted caterpillar spare— if you could 
bid the dew fall upon them in the drought, 
and say to the south wind, in frost— 'Come, 
thou south, and breathe upon my garden, that 
the ipicei of it may flow out/ This you would 
think a great thing ? And do you think it 
not a greater thing, that all this (and how 
much more than this !) you can do, for fairer 
flowen than these— flowers that could bless 
you for having blessed them, and will love 
tou for having loved them;— flowers that 
have thoughts like yours, and lives like 
yours ; and which, once saved, you save for 
ever ? Is this only a little power f Far among 
the moorlands and the rocks, — far in the 
darkness of the terrible streets, — these feeble 
florets are lying, with all their fresh leaves 
torn, and their stems broken — will you never 
go down to them, nor set them in order in 
their little fragrant beds, nor fence them in 
their trembling from the fierce wind? Shall 
morning follow morning, for you, but not for 
them ; and the dawn rise to watch, far away, 
those frantic Dances of Death ; but no dawn 
rise to breathe upon these living banks of 
wild violet, and woodbine, and rose; nor call 
to you, through your casement, — call (not 
giving you the name of the English poet's lady, 
but the name of Dante's great great Matilda, 
who on the edge of happy Lethe, stood, 
wreathing flowers with flowers), saying, — 

* Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
And- the woodbine spices are wafted abroad 
And the musk of the roses blown ' P 

Will you not go down among them P — 
among those sweet living things, whose new 
courage, sprung from the earth with the deep 
colour of neaven upon it, is starting up in 
strength of goodly spire ; and whose purity, 
washed from the dust, is opening, bud by bud. 
into the flower of promise ;— and still they 
turn to you and for you, * The Larkspur lis- 
tens—I hear, I hear ! And the Lily whispers 
—I wait.' 

Did you notice that I missed two lines when 
I read you that first stanza; and think 
that I had forgotten them ? Hear them now : 
* Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown. 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate, alone.' 
Who is it, think you, who stands at the 
gate of this sweeter garden, alone, waiting 
for you ? Did you ever hear, not of a Maud, 
but a Madeleine, who went down to her garden 
in the dawn, and found One waiting at the 
gate, whom she supposed to be the gardener t 
Have you not sought Him often: sought 
Him in vain, all through the night ; sought 
Him in vain at the gate of that old garden 
where the fiery sword is setP He ii never 
there ; but at the gate of thi$ garden He is 
waiting always — waiting to take your hand 
. — ready to go down to see the fruits of the 
valley, to see whether the vine has flourished, 
and the pomegranate budded. There you 
shall see with Him the little tendrils of 
the vines that His hand is guiding— there 
you shall see the pomegranate springing 
where His hand cast the sanguine seed; — 



more : you shall see the troops of the angel 
keepers that, with their wings, wave away 
the hungry birds from the pathsides where 
He has sown, and call to each other between 
the vineyard rows, 'Take us the foxes, the 
little foxes, that spoil the vines, for our vines 
have tender grapes.' Oh— you queens— yon 
queens; among the hills and happy green- 
wood of this land of yours, shall the foxes 
hare holes and the birds of the air have 
nests ; and in your cities shall the stones cry 
out against you, that they are the only pil- 
lows where the Son pf Man can lay His head t 

With all its faults of conception, with 
all its crude violence of analogy, that is, 
one feels constrained to confess, a 
passage to read and re-read over and 
over again. It has melody, and force, 
and suggestiveneas, and above all, it 
bears about it that irresistible talisman 
of sincerity which is the true secret of 
Mr. Buskin's influence. To be sincere 
— that is to be strong. 

AUTHUB WAUGH. 



Jl SPIRITUAL COMBAT* 



Waynflcte is not an ordinary ghost- 
story. It owes its power — for it un- 
doubtedly possesses power — to the 
hero's incapacity to define the nature 
of the spiritual force that holds him in 
its grasp. At one moment he recog- 
nises his affliction to be a purely sub- 
jective one, an inherited tendency, the 
fatal heirloom of ancestors whose 
passions have not been held in check, 
and whose better nature has been mas- 
tered by them ; tit another, the evil 
appears before him in bodily shape— a 
mocking fiend standing between him 
and duty, and hurling him back into 
evil. 'The spirit passed before his 
face, and the hair of his flesh stood up.' 

The reader is fascinated by the mys- 
tery that attends the visitations of this 
terrible presence which subdues Gay 
body and soul, and the problem is sus- 
tained with great mastery to the end of 
the story. Neither the reader nor the 
victim ever really fathoms the nature of 
the trial, but the mental and physical 
struggle through which the latter passes 
is described with an intensity that gives 
it the seriousness of lc actual conflict. 
The imagination thao can depict the 
phases of feeling of a nature like that 
of the hero is not devoid of power. 
Guy is one of those highly-strung beings 
to whom the impressions of the imagi- 
nation appeal with a strength even 
greater than those that come from out- 
side, so that it becomes impossible to 
distinguish between external and in- 
ternal ideas. Under these conditions, 
the effort to overcome certain inherited 
tendencies towards evil assumes the 
proportions of a physical combat. 
A Splritaal Conflict. 

He was much more tired than was gqpd for 
him, as he came into the stad y, in the 

* Waynfiete. By Christebel B. Ool«ridg«. In Two 
Volumes. (A. D. Innes mud Co. 2Ls.) 
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rapidly increasing darkness of the autumn 
afternoon. Cuthbert was not tbere, and all 
his sense of courage and energy failed him ; 
for the more resolutely a nervous strain is en- 
countered, the less power of resistance is left. 
He grew drowsy in the dusk, then roused up 
suddenly to the agony of panic-fear, to the 
intolerable sense of his enemy within him. 
He might corer eyes and ears, but it entered 
by no such avenues— anything to drown — 
to bury it. There was whisky in the cupboard. 
He staggered to his feet, and the next moment 
Cuthbert's hand was on his shoulder. 

' Steady, my boy, steady. What is it P Lie 
down again. I am here ; you'll be better in 
a minute.' 

Guy clung to the hand of flesh and blood 
as if he had been drowning. He hid his face, 
not hearing one word that Cuthbert said. He 
was not merely suffering terror, but strug- 
gling, fighting to free 'himself, to escape, to 
teparate himself from the influence that 
seemed to be upon him, resisting and oppos- 
ing it with all his strength. 'Oh, help — 
help ! ' he gasped. 

' Yes — yes, my dear boy. Lie still. It will 
pass off directly,' 

And very soon, in two or three minutes, as 
Cuthbert counted time, the agony seemed to 
cease, and Guy dropped back, deadly faint, 
but with closed eyes and smooth brow. 

Cuthbert brought him, as soon as he let go 
his desperate hold, some of the remedy pro- 
Tided by the doctor, and tended him with a 
care and kindness altogether new to him. 

' IVb much better with you here,' said Guy, 
presently, as if half-surprised. 

'Of course it is. You were so tired j no 
wonder a bad dream upset you/ 

Guy lifted his heavy eyes for a moment* 
and looked at him. 

'A very bad dream/ he said, drily. 'Iff 
over now.' 

'Tell me what it was P ' 

' He came, that's all. No, I can't tell you. 
Ton don't understand ; but you help.* 

The book is not pitched entirely in this 
key. The characters are well defined 
and delicately poised one against the 
other. Constance and Mrs. Staunton 
hold fast to the visible facts of life, and 
steady a story which is sometimes 
overweighted by the supernatural. 
Florella links the ultra-spiritual world 
to the physical, and stands midway 
between both — held to the one by her 
artistic sense and by her sympathy with 
Guy, and to the other "by her own 
common- sense, healthy view of life. She 
is not very deep, but she is full of 
pretty fancies. Such is her talk about 
Harebells. 

He came back after giving his horse to the 
boy, wjth a brighter and sweeter look on his 
face than it often wore. * May I look first at 
the drawing? - What have you found out 
about the moor flowers ? ' 

4 Oh, they are so difficult — look at those 
harebells on the top of the road, swinging 
about in the *::id — blue » gainst blue. It is 
such heavenly colour. But I can't paint 
them ! 1 haven't begun to try. I'm seeing 
them!' 

* I see/ said Guy. ' Yes, the sky seems to 
show through. But what do they say P Your 
pictures all say something. Are they moor 
spirits P ' 

' Well,' she said, ' I don't think I quite 
know. But what I want to say is " living 
blue " — you know the hymn P 

" Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
All dressed in living green." 
That gives one such a feeling of spring/ 



'Yes/ said Guy, 'things growing. And 
"living blue" P' 

'Well,' said Florella, looking up at the 
harebells, 'I think it must mean thoughts — 
spirit, soul, growing and springing, perhaps. 
They are so very ethereal ! ' 

All Ghri8tabel Coleridge's people are 
radically good ; the most tempted are 
struggling towards a higher goal. She 
has a sincere belief in the fundamental 
Tightness of human nature — a belief too 
rare in novels not to be welcomed when 
we find it. There is also consider- 
able art shown in the development of a 
difficult theme, and much of the attrac- 
tiveness of the book lies in the steadi- 
ness with which the problem is worked 
out. 



NEW NOVELS A NEW EDITIONS 



In An Excellent Knave Mr. Fitz- 
gerald Molloy relates how a young 
artist, Hugh Moreland, came to be sus- 
pected, first of murdering his rival in 
love, Charles Forrester, and secondly 
of robbing and attempting to murder 
Lady Forrester, the aunt who had 
adopted Charles and wished to marry 
him to another adopted child, her 
niece, Cicely Halswelle. The reader is 
not allowed to suppose that Moreland 
is guilty of these crimes, but the identi- 
fication of the murderer, who has to be 
discovered before Moreland can marry 
Cicely Halswelle, is calculated to sur- 
prise any reader. The surprise, unfor- 
tunately, is due not so much to the 
ingenuity as to the impossibility of the 
method of concealment adopted, and to 
the general absurdity of the criminal's 
conduct. Both crimes, it turns out, were 
committed by the same person, and a 
very repulsive person he is — an effemi- 
nate, indolent creature, with artistic 
tastes, who is convinced that he is a 
born actor, and who, when disguise is 
necessary, disguises himself as a lady 
artist. One of the most ludicrous 
features in this unhappy compromise 
between 'Charley's Aunt ' and the 
ordinary detective story is the dialogue 

* An Excellent Knare. Bt J. FiUjrerald Mollor, 
author of * His Wife's Soul,' <fcc In Three Vols. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 31s. W.) 

A Msn of Mystery. By Mrs. Harooort Boe. (James 
Blackwood and Co. 6s.) 

Declined with Thanks. By Ernest Mulliner. (Henry 
and Co. 8s. 6d.) 

Pictures of the 8ocisltstio Tatars. By Eugene 
Bichter. Translated by Henry Wright. Ss. 6d. 

The Heir of Inglesby. By Violetta. In One VoL 
10s. 6d. 

(Swan 8onnensehein and Co.) 
Dost and Lanrels : A Study io Nineteenth Centnry 
Womanhood. By Mary L. Pondered. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co. 2e.) 

Mr. Philip St. Clare. By Robert Appleton. (New 
York : O. W. Dillingham.) 

A Mere Cypher. A Novel. By Mary Angela 
Dickens. New Edition. (Mtcmillan and Co. 8s. 6d.) 

The Marplot. By Sidney Boyse Lysaght. A New 
Edition. (Macmillan and Co. Ss. 6d.) 

The Hand of Ethelberta. A Ctmedy in Chapters. 
By Thomas Hardy. New and Cheaper Edition, ss. 6d. 

Cradock NoweU. A Tale of the New Forest. By 
Richard Doddridge Black more. New and Cheaper 
Editioo, 2a. 6d. 

(Sampson I*ow, Marston, and Co,) 



in the opening chapter. The talkers 
explain the situation with a fulness 
that leaves nothing to be desired so far 
as a third person is concerned, and 
that is only too rare in the conversa- 
tions of real life. 

Mrs. Harcourt Boe introduces us to 
a very remarkable oharacter in the hero 
of A Man of Mystery. She is fond of 
drawing ideal types; in the present 
instance she has chosen to pourtray a 
character raised to the highest point of 
virtue that can be attained oy adherence 
to the tenets of pure Buddhism, and, 
while doing full justice to both, she very 
well contrasts with it the Christian 
ideal as shown forth in the person of 
Mr. Manly. It is an error, from our 
point of view, to have presented Mr. 
Fellerman in a distinctly unpleasant 
light at the opening of the volume; 
such a character, though likely to call 
out feelings of antagonism and suspicion, 
should hardly awaken dislike in the 
mind of the reader, and we are haunted 
by this first disagreeable impression 
to the end of the book. Though 
far from resembling the ordinary tale of 
mystery, there is plenty of mystery in 
the story, and tne reader is carried 
through a series of extraordinary scenes 
painted with considerable vigour. The 
author has a dramatic power of present- 
ing strong feeling that raises the book 
above the ordinary level, and its tone 
is always pure and pleasant. It is 
impossible not to read it through from 
beginning to end, and even then we bid 
a regretful farewell to Fellerman and 
Dorothea. The self-denial exercised by 
the former in obedience to his religion, 
and the suffering entailed on both, 
afieots us keenlv. The marriage in the 
churchyard at dead of night is drawn 
with a graphic and weird power that 
chills us to the bone. We are grateful 
to the author that she brings us into 
calm waters at the close, and that the 
troubled careers end together. The final 
scenes are full of pathos and simplicity. 

The pretension to write cleverly 
about nothing is not one to be indis- 
criminately encouraged among aspiring 
authors. Only a genius can do it sue. 
cessfully, and the ordinary man who 
rushes precipitately into the track left by 
the footsteps of genius is apt to accen- 
tuate his failure by the comparison he 
challenges with the achievements he 
attempts to imitate. The author of 
Declined with Tlianks has been reading 
' Jaycombe's funny books.' He thinks 
he could write a book ' just like Jay- 
combe.' We have all read Jaycombe's 
books, and we all think we could write 
just like Jaycombe, only we have not 
all the temerity of Mr. Ernest Mulliner, 
and we do not all try. It is quite satis-, 
factory enough to be convinced that we 
could do it if we took the trouble. 
Fortunately, most of us don't take tha 
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trouble. We like to retain our feeling 
of superiority to Jaycombe, who, poor 
fellow, has slaved away to produce 
what we eould every one of us have 
produced quite as easily had it been 
worth our while. The author of 
Declined with Thanks, however, has 
gone to all this trouble. He told his 
wife he was going to write about 
nothing. She smiled, and said it might 
be better to write about something. 
The idea struck the aspirant as the 
dictum of genius, and he thought he 
would write about himself. It was a 
happy inspiration; every one can 
write a good deal about himself if he 
goes back far enough, and is sufficient of 
an egoist to be minute in details. Our 
author writes about himself and other 
things — anything, in fact, that comes 
into his head. He succeeds in being 
funny rather frequently ; he is at least 
occasionally satirical, and he is some* 
times tragic. The reader can, in fact, 
get a fair amount of amusement out of 
Declined with Thanks, and if it is not 
quite as good as Jaycombe, nor quite so 
good as what we ourselves could have 
done if we had wished — well, we never 
expected it would be. 

Pictures of the Socialistic Future is 
by far the most cleverly conceived skit 
upon Socialism that we have yet seen. 
It is written by a member of the 
Imperial Parliament of Germany, and 
by one who is well capable of building 
up an imaginary state according to the 
theories of modern German Socialists. 
His views as to the results of the adop- 
tion of their principles on a wide scale 
present the consummation in a different 
light to that in which it is pictured by 
its advocates. If he exaggerates some- 
what the possible condition of things, 
he paints the result with so quiet 
a humour that it appears rather 
serious than grotesque, and the 
book ought certainly to be read by 
all who wish to consider the question 
under more aspects than one. It is sup- 
posed to contain the daily jottings of a 
confirmed Socialist, who sees the fulfil- 
ment of his theories only to find in them 
the downfall of his hopes. The impossi- 
bility of making human nature perfect by 
Aots of Parliament, and the difficulty of 
inspiring the mass of a nation with the 
desire of sacrificing their individual 
advantage to the good of the whole — 
which is the fundamental conception of 
Socialism — only reveals itself to his mind 
by the application of a series of prac- 
tical tests ; and the state of anarchy that 
results from the overthrow of social 
restrictions comes as an unwelcome sur- 
prise to one who believed that the evil 
condition of things sprang from the 
existence of these barriers, and not from 
the defects in human nature which led 
to their erection. The dry humour of 
the recital is only equalled by its 
good sense, and it is a relief to 



turn from the dull statistics or extra- 
vagant dreams of Socialism in its severer 
aspects to the lighten method of treat- 
ment which Eugene Bfchterhas adopted. 
'The Social Science Series' does not 
reject writers who represent various 
aspects of this question, and those 
who have read its useful treatises on 
the more serious sides of the same 
subject will be eager to avail them- 
selves of this amusing and sensible 
contribution to the literature of the 
Socialistic problem. 

The Heir of Inglesby may best be 
described as a young lady's novel. 
The story is simple and perfectly harm- 
less, and will please girls who like some- 
thing between children's books and 
ordinary novels. There are some 
brightly-written descriptions of Italian 
life and scenery, very fresh and 
original, and a certain amount of mild 
love-making, but the want of construe 
tion is very marked. Several characters 
are introduced that in no way influence 
the story, others again are unreal and 
overdrawn, and the climax, if one may 
use the word for so foregone a con- 
clusion, is lamentably weak. Neverthe- 
less, there are ' possibilities ' in the book, 
and as this is evidently a first attempt, 
in kindness to the young author we 
would suggest further study ere Bhe 
ventures a second time before the 
public. 

Dust and Laurels has in it distinctly 
the makings of a good book, though we 
must not predict too much of Miss 
Pendered. She emulates Hobbes (John 
Oliver, not Thomas) with consider- 
able success, but fails to see that the 
secret of her prototype's effectiveness 
lies in the fact that when she has 
to be immoral she does it in the form of 
moralising. It must not be imagined 
that the heroine's immoralities are on a 
Zolaesque scale. But, such as they are, 
they are blurted out in narrative, instead 
of being hinted at in clever moralising. 
But the book has one prime qualifica- 
tion for a book — that it is worth reading. 
With all its improbabilities and crudi- 
ties, it provokes the appetite jaded with 
an interminable course of the adven- 
tures of the young man and (he young 
woman — generally between the ages of 
twenty and thirty— exhausting the in- 
genuity of novelists to delay the in- 
evitable happy marriage. Miss Pen- 
dered's strength lies in her smart Oscar- 
Wilde paradoxes. And really some of 
them are very smart. 

Mr. Philip St. Clare, by Eobert 
Appleton, is a book that has nothing to 
make it worth reading except its spiteful 
pictures of literary society in the Hub 
of the Universe. For instance, Mr. 
Arlo Bates, the novelist, is distinctly 
recognisable. The subject is tabu, and 
it is treated without distinction or 
refinement. Mr. Appleton has not even 
time to add the ' ed 'to ' damn ' when he 



is using it as an adverb — he uses it so 
often. Mr. Bronson Howard, America's 
most successful dramatist, in his comedy, 
The Henrietta, makes the Anglo, 
maniac find out that he has all along 
been imitating, not the English lord, but 
the English lord's valet This is the 
kind of jeunesse dorSe that Mr. Appleton 
elects to describe in Boston, of all 
places, and he draws such a loathsome 
picture that the book may be pro- 
nounced moral in spite of itself. 

We have received new and uniform 
editions of Miss Mary Dickens's A Mere 
Cypher, Mr. Lysaght's The Marplot, 
Mr. Hardy's The Hand of Ethel- 
berta, and Mr. B. D. Blackmore'a 
Cradock NoweU. It is interesting to 
note that the first edition, in three 
volumes, of Miss Dickens's story was 
only published at the beginning of this 
year, and the second edition was 
noticed in these columns barely two 
months ago. 



MORE DAINTY BOOKS.* 



Th&xs new volumes have appeared in the 
pretty and artistic series of 'The Dainty 
Books.' Two are realistic stories of child 
life, and the third consists of a couple of 
graceful and imaginative fairy tales, with 
some very excellent lessons embodied 
m them. The Hon. Eva Knatchbull 
Hugessen's A Hit and a Mist is simply 
charming. The story of 'a dramatic 
effect ' is delightful, both in the subject and 
the telling. It is written in the character 
of a little girl, in a style in which ndiveti, 
shrewdness, and satire, are blended together 
with uncommon cleverness and felicity. 
The little heroine confesses to an inborn 
desire to produce a dramatic [effect, and 
some of her early trials are sweetened by 
the consciousness that she has to a certain 
degree realised her ambition. 

Miss Wotton's story of A MannerUa 
Monkey is a lively record of a little Anglo- 
Indian girl, whom a foreign bringing-up 
has endowed with an undue amount of 
independence of action and freedom of 
speech. Her English grandmother de- 
scribes her on first acquaintance in the 
opprobrious terms of the title ; but it is not 
very long before the small alien with the 
objectionable brown eyes (all ' the family ' 
had blue eyes) proves herself in no whit 
deficient in the spirit, the resource, and the 
endurance of her ancestors, and secures the 
reluctant admiration of the head of the 
house. 

Mrs. 0omyn8 Carr's Lily and Water-LHf 
is part allegory, part fairy-tale. It is the 
most literary of the new volumes. ^ It 
abounds in poetic conceptions and vivid 
descriptions, done in a style that is remark- 
able for its beauty, its purity, and its am- 

Slicity. It is admirably and faithfully 
lustrated by Miss Winifred Smith. In- 
deed, the illustrations of all three volumes 
are worthy of praise. 

•A Hit and a Mias. Bj the Hon. Era Ij»aieMmfl 
ffnn oaaon 

AManiMrleu Monkey. By Mabel B. Wotton. 
Lily and Water-Lily. By Mm. Ootnyna Carr. 
(A. D, Innee and Go. fc,6d.ee*tu) 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON'S NEW BOOKS. 



NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 

A New Novel by the Author of 
'/ Forbid the Banns/ entitled 
'A GRAY EYE OR SO; in 3 vols., 
is ready this week. 



_____ DOUDNEY'S NEW HOVEL. 

A ROMANCE Of LINCOLN'S INN. In Two 

Vols. [Immediately. 
BAKJlH TYTLBR'S NEW HOVEL. 

A BUBBLE FORTUNE. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt 

top, 5e. [ Thie day. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 'BY ORDER OP THE CZAR/ 
THIRD AND CHEAP EDITION. 

UNDER the GREAT SEAL By Joseph Hatton. 

In or. 8?o, oloth, 3s. 6d. 

* Mr. Hatton's keen eye for the picturesque end facile perception of oheraoter 
axe oonvineingly shown in thia capital story.'— Saturday Review, 

NEW NOVEL BT B. L. FARJEON. 

The LAST TENANT. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

Tea Leede Mercury says :— • Of engrossing inter set from first to last.' 

A SIXTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

I FORBID the BANNS. The Story of a Comedy 
which was Played Seriously. By FRANKFORT MOORE. In 
crown 8ro, oloth gilt, 6s. 

She Aiasnarum saya :— ' So xaoy and brilliant a novel.' 



MRS. J. KENT SPENDER'S NEW NOVEL. 

A STRANGE TEMPTATION. In Three Vols. 

[Thie day. 

The Doily Telegraph aays i — ' An eminently readable novel, told with consider- 
able ability.' (First review.) 

FITZGERALD MOLLOY*S NEW NOVEL. 

AN EXCELLENT KNAVE. Ia Three Vols. 

'Capital reading . . • keeps the reader's interest until the end.'— 
Glaegow Hirald. 

BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 

THROUGH PAIN to PEACE In crown 8vo, cloth 

gilt, gilt top, with Illustrations. 5s. [This day. 

THIRTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 

HOMESPUN. A Study of a Simple Folk. By Annie 

S. SWAN. In oloth gilt, with Illustrations, la. 6d. ; paper, Is. 

The Athenmum says :— 'The language is porfect ; the highest strings of humanity 
are touched.' 

DICK DONOVAN'S NEW BOOK. 

FROM CLUE to CAPTURE. A Series of thrilling 

Detective Stories. With numerous Illustrations by Paul Hardy. 
In crown 8vo, oloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

CLARK RU8SELL'S NEW NOVEL. 

The TRAGEDY of IDA NOBLE. With over 

40 Illustrations by Everard Hopkins. In crown Svo, buckram 
gilt,6e. 

The Times says t— * Mr. W. Clark Russell has never written a better novel than 
"The Tragedy of Ida Noble." ' 



HUTCHINSON and CO., Patirnostto Row. 



THE WOMAN AT HOME. 
6d. MONTHLY. 
The New Illustrated Magasine for Women. 
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HE WOMAN AT HOME. 



"1 flfl linn COPIE8 were PRINTED 
JL\J\J 9 \J\J\J of the FIRST NUMBER, but 
the demand was so great that a SECOND EDITION 
was put in hand immediately. 

__________ 
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THE WOMAN AT HOME. 
OOBTBBTS: 

The Princess of Wales : A Biographical Sketch. With 

many Portraits. 
Eaisabeth Glen. M.B. : The Experiences of a Lady 

Doctor. By Annie 8. Swan. 1. A Boarding House 

feunanoe. Illustrated. 
Hester Sinclair. By Norman Gale. Illustrated. 
Ah Man. By Sarah Grand. Illustrated. 
Brides and Bridegrooms. With Portraits. 
A Child's Experiences in M. Pasteur's Institute. With 

Portraits and Facsimiles. By Oiga Beatty King. 

Interview with Madame Petti. By 
iZedliti. 
A Tray of Diamonds. 
The Children'- Mystery. 

1. The Mystery of the Five White Bats. With 
Prise Offer. By Headon Hill. 
A PSse of Confessions. By Adeline Patti. 
The Banrain. By Maarten Maartens. Illustrated. 
Sunday Readings for October. By the Dean of Armagh. 

LIFE AND WORE AT HOME. 
Ofer the Teacups. By Annie S. Swan.— Dress and 
Fashion. — Cookery .—House Furnishing.— Health 
and Personal Appearance. -Mothers and Children. 
—Women's Employments. — Smiles. 



Illustrated 



f|\HE 



WOiCAN AT HOME. 
Price Sixpence Monthly. 
Qt ail Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls. 



NOW READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 



OCTOBER, lfiOS. 



THE NEW REVIEW. 

EDITED BY ARCHIBALD GROVE. 

No. 53. 

THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE CLAIMS OF 
WALES. By S. T. Evurs, M.P. 

Opera in England.- some notes and re. 

MINISCENCES. II. By Sir Aueusnjs Habbis. 
ABE WE PREPARED TO RESIST A CHOLERA 

EPIDEMIC ? By Adolphb Smith. 
WILLIAM COBBETT. By Leslib Stiphss (To be 

continued). 

TOWN OR COUNTRY ? By Mrs, Lybk Lmtoh. 
SOME DECISIVE MARRIAGES IN ENGLISH 

HISTORY. By Spbbcbb Walpolb. 
THE INCREASE OF CANCER. By H. P. Dumb, 

F.R.C.S. 

CAN THE HOTJ8B OF COMMONS BE SAVED P 
By Harold Spbbbbb. 

WEATHER FORECASTS. By Robbbt H. Scott. 

EUROPEAN CULTURE AND ASIATIC CRITI- 
CISM. By Professor Vambbbt. 

HOW TO POPULARISE A FREE LIBRARY. By 
Pbtbb Cowill. 



LONGMANS, GREEN, A CO., LONDON, 
And New York. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

OCTOBER. 
The Causes of Peaiimism. By Dr. C. H. Pearson. 
The Unemployed. By Arnold White. 
Atoms and Sunbeams. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.8. 
The Royal Road to History. By Frederic Harrison. 
The Balance of Trade. By General Sir George Chesney, 
K.C.B., M.P. 

The Industrial Position of Women. By Lady Dilks. 
The Pomsks of Rhodope. By J. D. Bourohier. 
University Systems. By Patrick Geddes. 
Electric Fishes. By Dr. MclLendriok. 
Notes of a Journey in South Italy. By the late J. A. 
Symonds. 

The Silver Question. By Dana Horton. 
Rehabilitation of Silver. 3y A. G. Sohiff. 

CHAPMAN asp HALL, Lib its P. 



Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

COBTBHTS FOB OCTOBER. 

A Story of Crooked Finance. By W. A. Hunter, M.P* 
An Earl? Aepirant to the German Imperial Crown. 

By Karl Blind. 
The Banditti of Corsica. By Caroline Holland. 
The Drift of Land Reform- By R. Munro Ferguson. 

M.P. 

Serpent-Worship in Ancient and Modern Egypt. By 

Professor A. H. Sayce. 
The Message of Isrsel. By Julia Wedgwood. 
Chinese Art an Index to the National Character. By 

the Rev. W. A. Cornaby. 
The Holy City of Phrygia. By Professor W. M. 

Ramsay. 

Jose Echegaray. By Hannah Lynch. 

The All-SufBciency of Natural Selection (conclusion). 

By Professor August Weismann. 
A Note on Panmixia. By George J. Romanes, F.R.& 

ISBISTER A CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.O. 



Illustrated, Sixpence. 

THE HERETIC, OCTOBER, 1893, Supple* 
ment contains an Analysis of Lytton's King 
Arthur, with Orierinal Illustrations which embel- 
lished the 1879 edition. 

CHARLTON TUCKER, LEAMINGTON 



180th Thousand. Post free of Author, price 2s. 6d. 

THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION, 

CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, A8THMA, A CATARRH. 
By EDWIN W. ALABONE, M.D.,M. D. Phil., U.S.A., 
F.R.M.8., late M.R.C.S. Eng., late Consulting Surgeon 
to the Lower Clapton Orphan Asylum, Lyntou House, 
Highbury-quadrant, London, N. 

Dr. Faibbaibh, M.D., L.R.C.P., Ac, states: 'The 
success of your treatment is simply marvellous. I have 
had no less than 60 casee of cure during the past year.* 

AQENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

a P. PUTNAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
• end BOOKSELLERS, 87 and 29, West 23rd. 
street, New York, and 24, BEDFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on 
the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
8TANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERI- 
CAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— CATALOGUES 
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TlfB. G. T. CONGBEVE'S 
JJX WOBK ON 

CONSUMPTION, Ac. 
In which are detailed 
The Causes, Symptoms, Progress, and Saooessfol 
Treatment of this Scourge of England.— With nearly 
Tour Hundred Cases of Gore. Alio 

OnCOTJGH,ASTHMA,BRONCHITIS,£c.,£c, 
The Book will be tent poet.free,for ONI SHILLING, by 
ike Author, Coomb* Lodge, Psckaant, London, S.E. 

MEMOBY TRAINING, LOISETTE 
8T8TBM. 

▲ Law Lecturer, of King's Colleen, London (J. 
Harpur 8caife, LL.B ), says: 4 Invaluable for examina- 
tion purposes, and ss a sonnd training of the memory.' 
4 Taught by corrtepondtnce. In three weeks I waa able 
to memorise the names, &c„ of more then 400 men/— 
A. W. Jsmieson, Heat-Colonel I.8.C. • Natural mem- 
ory greatly strengthened.'— W. W. Astor, Jane, 1884. 
* I wan astonished to find my natural memory returning.* 
— B. Wright, late Editor 8u$$$* Daily New. * Great 
advantage to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak 
one.'— Ber. Br. Buckley (Chrution Advocate). A Cam- 
bridge Univereity Lecturer, Dr. B. N. Ingle, M.A., ' was 
impressed with the possibilities of improvement to 
memory which the lessons open up.' * Lninetre's System 
is tremendously popular in Oxford.'— Poll MaU Qasettt 
(Feb. 4, 1890). 

Leuon* by Peat. Protpectue free. 

A LOISETTE, 37, NEW OXFOBD-ST, 
• (Oppoeite Jfudis'f), LONDON. 



Just Published. 

COME YE APABT. Daily Headings in 
the Life of Christ. By J. B. MILLER, U.D. 
Large imp. lflmo, printed on imitation hand-made 
paper, cloth boards, red mlges. price 3s. 6d. 
" A precions book to be kept.'— Written in Ber. C. H. 
Spubocoh's copy of * Come ye Apart.' 

* The readings themselves are only fragmenta of 
thought suggested by the texts, and yet ne suspect 
they will go a long way in many a quiet life towards 
the deepening of faith, the brightening of hope, and 
the kindling of charity.'— Speaker. 
London : SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57 and 59, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 



STEADFAST: the Story of a Saint and a 
Sinner. By BOSE TEBBY COOKE. 884pp., 
crown 8?6, price 3s. 6d. 
* Wonderfully graphic . . . and the history of 
Philemon Ball, a character drawn from life, is told 
with great force. Must infallibly sdd to the author's 
reputation.— BookeelUr. 

London: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57 and 59, 
Ludgate Hill, E.G. 



THE DUB HAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.— The Council IN- 
VITB APPLICATIONS for the LECf UBE8HIP in 
FRENCH and ITALIAN. The stipend attached to 
the post is £150. Applications and testimonials must 
be sent to the undersigned not later than October 9, 
1893. 

H. F. STOCEDALE, Secretary. 



[AMES CLABKE and CO.'S 
1 FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
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HE BOSEBUD ANNUAL, 1894. Con- 
taining nearly 300 Charming Piotures and Poems, 
Storie*, Nursery Bhymes and Songs (with Muaio), 
suitable for young children. Price 4s. 

[Now Beady. 

P THE SPIDEB'S WEB. A Fairy Folk 
Fancy. Br HE B BERT E. INMAN. Illustrated 
by Louis Waiv, Ebsold A. Masos, A. T. Elwss, 
and other Favourite Artiste. Prioels. 

MODEBN SPIRITUALISM, Judged in the 
Light of Divine Revelation. Being Five Die- 
courses delivered at the Merchants' Lecture in 
Hay. 1893. By Ber. EDWABD WHITE. Price la. 

[Now Beady. 

THE GOSPEL of PAUL. By Chablis 
CARROLL EVERETT, Professor of Theology 
in Harvard Unirersity. Price 6s. [Now Beady. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME. By Rev. D. 
M. BOSS, of Dundee. A Series of Essays. 

Prioe 2s. 6d. [In the Preu. 

THE RELIGION of JESUS. By J. Allan- 
SON PICTON, M.P. [In the Preu. 

THE BEADS' OF TASMEB. By 
AMELIA E. BABE, Author of 'Jan Tedder's 
Wife,' • Friend Olivia,' Ac, Ac. Price 3a. 6d. 

[la the Prats. 

NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 

MISS DEVEBEUX, SPINSTER. By 
AGNES OIBEBNE, Author of 'Sun, Koon, 
and Stars,' * Nigel Browning,' Ac Prioe 5s. 

1 j i ■ [Now Beady. 

JAMES CLABKE * CO., 13 * H, Fleetest,, London, 



GLIMPSES OF OLD SCOTLAND* 



By old-world Scotland Mr. T. P. Henderson 
means Scotland in times prior to the 
Union, and the twenty-two chapter* in 
which he presents his selected glimpses of 
its modes and manners, embrace illustra- 
tions, widely varied, of the life then lived 
in the region north of Tweed. Scotch wine, 
ale, and usquebagh ; Scotch kale, beef, 
bannocks, and salmon ; Scotch inns, Scotch 
vagabonds, minstrels, beggars ; the reiver 
of the Borders and the cateran of the High- 
lands ; the discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church, the practice of assassination, the 
method of executions, all and much more 
come in for notice. One of the most impor- 
tant of the twenty-two chapters — that in 
which Mr. Henderson gives a critical account 
of light recently thrown on the Darnley 
murder — is now published for the first time. 
One chapter is devoted to the Union, and falls 
short of few of the others either in interest 
or instrnctiveness. Mr. Henderson very 
properly allows himself to supplement his 
glimpses of old-world Scotland by giving us 
in this chapter a few facts and figures that 
help us to realise the effect of the Union 
upon modern Scotland. He decides that, 
though ' the richer and stronger nation ' 
has gained in many ways by its partnership 
with Scottish enterprise and skill, yet the 
balance of advantage has been ' immensely 
in Scotland's favour.' 

The brief but valuable chapter on 
Beggars suggests a comparison between 
the respective methods of dealing with the 
poor in old England and old Scotland, and 
might possibly yield a useful hint as to 
dealing with mendicancy in the England 
and Scotland of to-day. To treat honest 
beggary as a crime is inconsistent with the 
principles of humane jurisprudence, and is 
in flat contradiction to the words of the 
New Testament and to the practice of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It may, on the other 
hand, be doubted whether there ever was a 
legislator of eminence, or even a sensible 
man, who did not regard indiscriminate and 
dishonest begging as injurious to all parties 
and a justly punishable offence. In old- 
world Scotland the method largely prac- 
tised was to discriminate, as local autho- 
rities were obviously able to do, between 
the genuine and legitimate beggar, on the 
one hand, and the pretender, on the other, 
and to license the former and (too imper- 
fectly) repress the latter. The able-bodied 
idiot, incapable of earning a livelihood by 
labour, but perfectly innocent and ' safe/ 
was not mewed up in an asylum in piteous 
wretchedness, but allowed to roam in happy 
freedom about his native fields and lanes, 
and use what small wits he had in asking 
alms from neighbours who knew him, who 



• Old-World Scotland : Glimpses of its Modes and 
Manners. By T, P. ^ender*on. (T. Fisher TJnwin. 6s.) 



might occasionally utilise him in rough 
work, and who found it no hardship to take 
their turn in relieving him. The village blind 
man, the halt, the maimed, the deaf-mute 
might, on similar principles, be licensed to 
beg. It is a question worth asking whether 
this method might not be profitably harked 
back upon in days when the problem of 
dealing humanely with tramps is a per- 
plexity to magistrates, and when a oertain 
number of persons die every year in th* 
streets of Christian London from want of a 
morsel of food. 

Mr. Henderson, we dare say, intends no 
injustice, but he certainly conveys an 
erroneous and unjust impression of the 
discipline of the Church of Scotland in 
Reformation times. No one acquainted in 
any but the most superficial manner with 
the character of Presbyterian Church- 
government could affirm that it aspired to 
regulate, not merely the outward acts, bat 
even the inmost sentiments and habits of 
every member of the community! Itwai 
a note — a distinguishing feature— of the 
Presbyterian Church, that it dealt only 
with outward acts, leaving all else to the 
eye of God. Mr. Henderson, in his total 
misconception of the matter on which he 
writes, makes the exquisitely absurd remark 
that 'the only possible means of escape from 
the rigours of its [the Church's] discipline 
was by the extreme expedient of committing 
a capital crime.' As a matter of course, the 
Church did not intrude into the sphere of 
the civil magistrate. Law disposed of all 
offences of a criminal nature, leaving to the 
censure of the Church such minor matters 
as oppression of the poor, slander, licentioa* 
living, in one word the vices which, though 
sinful and pernicious, escape the sword of 
the magistrate. This is the very meaning 
and alphabet of Church discipline, ai 
such, and Mr. Henderson makes himself 
ridiculous by failing to understand the 
words of John Knox on the subject In 
every school there is a system of discip- 
line, and every pupil incurs punishment 
who does not submit to its rules. Bat if a 
pupil commits murder or robs a bank, the 
policeman comes and removes him from 
the jurisdiction of the school, and placet 
him under that of the law. Would it not 
be absurd to say, in such a case, that the 
pupil can escape from school discipline 
only by committing what is legally a 
crime P But this is an exact parallel to 
Mr. Henderson's fantastical notion about* 
man committing a capital offence in order 
to escape from Church discipline, that i> 
to say, from the censure of his brother 
Christians upon, for example, his habit of 
cheating the poor by dirty little tricks in 
his business, or of telling slanderous lies, 
or of using foul language. Church discip- 
line would hardly have excited the passionate 
enthusiasm with which it was unquestion- 
ably regarded by the great body of the 
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been felt to be, on the whole, instrumental 
in repressing vice and preventing the rich 
from preying upon the poor. 



TABLE TALE. 



The Authors' Club dinner to M. Zola 
was a great success, not a little owing to the 
brilliant speech of Mr. Edgar Willson Nye 
(Bill Nye), the great American humourist. 
Mr. Nye had left the room when his health 
was proposed, but coming back walked into 
the centre of the room with singular sang 
froid, took the audience by storm in the first 
few sentences with his dry American wit, 
and kept them in roars of laughter for 
many minutes. Mr. Inderwick, Q.O., the 
learned Counsel of the Authors' Society, 
was especially tickled with Mr. Nye's legal 
experiences. 

Mr. Nye is a barrister by profession, 
having been admitted, we believe, at 
Laramie City, in the then Territory of 
Wyoming, in 1877. To use one of Mr. 
Nye's graphic expressions, he ' did not make 
enough to keep a cat ' at law, so he drifted 
into journalism, where his humorous faculty 
developed so strongly that he became a 
professional humourist. 



Mr. Nye makes probably the largest 
literary income in the world. He has made 
large sums by lecturing tours all over the 
Union, in partnership with the poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley, and his serial rights 
alone bring him a fixed sum of a thousand 
dollars (a little over £200) a week— 
£10,833 6s. 8d. a year, reckoning the dollar 
at 4b. 2d. In spite of his immense serial 
popularity he has published very few books, 
and those for the most part gleanings from 
The Boomerang (the paper he founded in 
Laramie City, Wyoming), and the journals 
to which he makes his weekly contributions. 



In person Mr. Nye is tall, broad, but 
not stout, clean-shaven, and very bald, 
with lightish hair. He speaks in a low, 
distinct voice, and when he is on the plat- 
form puts on a strong Yankee drawl. He 
was born in Maine forty-three years ago, 
but has spent most of his time in the West. 
Until recently he lived on Staten Island, 
N.T., but he now has a house in New York 
itself. Mr. Nye is over in England for a 
holiday, having just finished a ' History of 
the United States,' which is being brought 
out by Lippincotfc, of Philadelphia. 



The new Lord Mayor, Mr. Alderman and 
Sheriff Tyler, has invaded the precincts of 
literature, being a prominent member of 
' The Sette of Odde Volumes.' He has also 
had a good deal to do with it in another way, 
belonging to a firm of paper-makers which 
has been in existence of 200 years under the 
name of his partner, Mr. Venables. 
Another Alderman, Mr. W. P. Treloar, is 
author of a useful little book on London, 
and a member of both the Savage and the 
Authors' Clubs. 



As is due to the most popular of American 
humourists, Mr. Nye is receiving a hearty 
welcome from his confreres in London. 
To-day he is to be the guest of the Vaga- 
bonds' Club. On the 16th he is to be the 
guest of the Authors' Club, of which 



M. Zola and Mr. Nye have just been elected 
honorary life members. 



Miss Annie S. Swan's new story, 'A Bitter 
Debt,' will deal with life and character in 
the Midlands. It will be ready in about a 
week, and two or three weeks later Messrs. 
Hutchinson and Co. will also issue a little 
volume by the same author, entitled 4 Court- 
ship and Marriage, and the Gentle Art of 
Home-making,' which will contain a new 
portrait of Miss Swan (Mrs. Burnett Smith) 
as a frontispiece. 



Miss Edna Lyall does well in her new 
novel, • To Bight the Wrong,' to ignore the 
conventional accounts of Hampden's last 
moments. It is a proof of how scanty our 
materials for his life really are that Clough's 
pamphlet should have been so widely ac- 
cepted as a final authority; but the 
necessities of the historian are the oppor- 
tunities of the novelist. To portray 
Hampden, great, heroic, famous, but not in 
the least hackneyed, is such a happy choice 
of subject that it makes us wonder why it 
has not been done before. 



174 illustrations ; it will also have an exhaus- 
tive appendix, with lists of the animals 
killed in hunting, and the botanical speci- 
mens collected in the course of the expedi- 
tion. 



A sidelight on Voltaire is about to be 
thrown by Mr. Archibald Ballantyne, who 
will issue immediately, through Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., an account of 
Voltaire's Visit to England, 1726—1729. 



Mr. Murray will publish shortly 'The 
Letters of Lady Burghesh, afterwards 
Countess of Westmoreland, from Germany 
and France during the Campaign of 
1813-14,' edited by her daughter, Lady 
Rose Weigall. Lady Burghesh was at 
Prague in 1813, when the whole of Europe 
was in arms against Napoleon, and at that 
town many of the foremost men of the 
day were gathered. Lord Aberdeen and 
Sir Charles Stewart were among the Eng- 
lish present in that city whose friendship 
Lady Burghesh enjoyed ; and, being a good 
linguist, she was also acquainted with all 
the foreign notables at Prague. 



' The Desert Ship,* by John Bloundelle- 
Burton, author of ' The Silent Shore,' ' His 
Own Enemy,' and a large number of short 
stories, will be published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson in the course of a few days. 
The extraordinary nature of the story, 
which deals with the casting away— and 
finding after two centuries and a half ! — of 
a Spanish galleon in the Great Colorado 
Desert, which was once a portion of the 
Californian Gulf, or Vermilion Sea, attrac- 
ted considerable attention when the novel 
appeared in serial form. 



Mr. Charles F. Lummis, author of ' A 
Tramp Across the Continent,' will publish 
a new work immediately through Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., entitled 
'The Land of Poco Tienvpo : The Great 
American Mystery.' The author will de- 
scribe the habits, manners, and custom s of 
the three typical races in New Mexico, and 
his personal adventures, also the ex- 
traordinary methods of warfare of the 
Apache Indians. 4 The Land of " Pretty 
Soon'" will contain numerous illustra- 
tions from photographs and sketches by 
the author. 



Messrs. Chapman and Hall announce a 
new work in two volumes by William 
Herbert Dawson on 'Germany and the 
Germans : Social Life, Culture, and Reli- 
gious Life.' The Hon. Mrs. Greville-Nugent 
will issue also through the same firm * In 
the Land of the Mosques and the Mara- 
bouts.' 



An account of Count Samuel Teleki's 
exploring and hunting expedition in Eastern 
Equatorial Africa during 1887 and 1888 has 
been written by the Count's companion, 
Lieutenant Ludwig von Hohnel. Messrs. 
Longmans and Co. have in preparation a 
translation of this work, done by Nancy 
Bell, to be issued under the title of 4 The 
Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie.' 
The book will give much information re- 
specting the topography, geology, flora and 
fauna of the districts explored, with details 
of the origin, physical appearance, manners 
and customs, of tribes previously unvisited 
by any European. The narrative will be 
supplemented by six coloured maps and 



Miss Marie Corelli, whatever else she may 
be, is a woman of great character, and even 
her bitterest enemies must acknowledge 
that she is not lacking in courage. Her 
career offers distinct encouragement to 
those timid writers of genius who fear to 
go forward because there are lions in the 
way. ' Since I began my career, six years 
ago,' says Miss Corelli, in The Idler, 
'I have never had a word of open en- 
couragement or kindness from any lead- 
ing English critic' Yet, in spite of this, 
her first work, 'The Romance of Two 
Worlds,' apart from all other works, is 
the source to her of a very pleasant in- 
come. Although she writes so bitterly of 
the lack of recognition by the Press, she 
singles out The Literacy World as hav- 
ing been ' eminently generous ' to her. This 
is a testimonial to be set off against a very 
different kind of acknowledgement made 
by authors whose books have been accorded 
treatment equally just, if not equally 
pleasant. 



The Free Library which Mr. Passmore 
Edwards declared open last Thursday was 
not won without a good deal of fighting, 
but every one in Canning Town is now 
ready to welcome it. Twelve thousand 
volumes — including a gift of one thousand 
from Mr. Edwards — are already in the book- 
cases. These are all fitted, by the way, 
with Mr. Cotgreave's automatic step which 
we mentioned a short time ago, and which 
experience proves to work admirably. 
Down in Canning Town Dickens, of course, 
reigns supreme, but the large seafaring 
population puts books of travel higher up 
the list of popular volumes than in most 
working-class neighbourhoods. The novelist 
of second popularity is Mr. Clark Russell, 
and next come Mrs. Henry Wood, Miss 
Braddon, and Anthony Trollope. 



After a chequered life of thirty-three 
years The National Reformer has issued its 
last number. It has fought always strenu- 
ously, often wisely, sometimes victoriously ; 
and there is some truth in the editor's con- 
tention that one reason why it did not 
continue in prosperity is that it had to - a 
large extent fulfilled its mission. The 
times are changed, and The Reformer had 
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not changed with them. The Press is 
indebted to its founder, Mr. Bradlaugh, for 
the abolition of the old law under which 
each paper had to deposit £400 as a security 
against the publication of seditious matter. 
Mr. John M. Robertson, who succeeded 
Mr. Bradlaugh as editor, intends The Free 
Review, to which we alluded in a note last 
week, to take the place of the dead magazine. 



In an introductory chapter to the first 
volume, entitled ' Method and Results/ of 
his Collected Essays, Mr. T. H. Huxley— 
we believe he objects to the prefix ' Pro- 
fessor ' — amusingly alludes to the circum- 
stances under which we may presume he 
was compelled to write his own biography. 
It will be noticed how delicately Mr. 
Huxley deals with the matter — putting it 
hypothetically : 

An importunate person informs him that 
his portrait is about to be published that 
will be accompanied by a biography which 
the importunate person purposes to write. 
The sufferer knows what that means ; either 
he undertakes to revise the ' biography ' or 
he does not. In the former case, he makes 
himself responsible ; in the latter, he allows 
the publication of a mass of more or less 
fulsome inaccuracies, for which he will be 
held responsible by those who are familiar 
with the prevalent art of self-advertisement. 
On the whole, it may be better to get over 
the 'burlesque of being employed in this 
manner/ and do the thing himself. 

It was by reflections of this kind that, some 
years ago, I was led to write and permit the 
publication of the subjoined sketch. 
Mr. Huxley does not say whether a bargain 
is ever made with the ' importunate person ' 
for a share in the profits, and we shall pro- 
bably be quite safe in presuming that it 
is not. When an application of this sort is 
made to a public man, the applicant almost 
invariably proceeds on the assumption 
that his victim will not dare to raise the 
question of remuneration, on the principle 
of noblesse oblige, and that ample compensa- 
tion for the labour involved will be obtained 
from the advertisement. Many public men 
have been, and will be, placed in the posi- 
tion which Mr. Huxley cleverly describee, 
and it may not be inopportune to suggest 
that a remedy of some kind should be 
found for the nuisance. If the law of 
libel does not apply, Parliament might be 
asked to pass a law preventing the publica- 
tion of an unauthorised biography of a man 
during his lifetime. 



The Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence 
at Oxford and the Downing Professor of 
English Law at Cambridge have written 
' The History of English Law/ in two octavo 
volumes. The collaboration of Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Professor Maitland was a 
happy arrangement, which ought to be 
justified by results. The work will issue 
from the Cambridge University Press. 

Professor J. R. Seelev will carry further 
the vein of thought which ' The Expansion 
of England ' has associated with his name, 
in ' The Growth of British Policy/ which is 
also to be published by the Cambridge 
Press; and Mr. Christopher Wordsworth 
has edited an arrangement of the statutes 
of Lincoln Cathedral, which was left among 
the papers of the late University Librarian, 
Mr. Henry Bradshaw. 

What next! is the exclamation elicited 
by ' The Alchemical Writings of Edward 



Kelly/ translated from the Hamburg 
edition of 1676, and edited, with a bio- 
graphical preface, by Mr. A. E. Waite. To 
the curious in such matters we may say 
that the volume contains Kelly's 'The 
Stone of the Philosophers '; some fragments 
from his letters ; ' The Humid Way ; or, A 
Discourse upon the Vegetable Menstruum 
of Saturn ; * and 4 The Theatre of Terrestrial 
Astronomy.' Such topics are quite outside 
the ordinary man's reading, so we merely 
add that the volume is published by James 
Elliot and Co., and costs seven shillings 
and sixpence. 



Mr. W. A. Clouston has written a ' His- 
tory of Hieroglyphic Bibles/ which will 
shortly be published in Glasgow. 



The New York Critic gives an account of 
how an editor of a daily paper has done his 
work this summer that may well arouse the 
jealousy of less fortunate mortals : 

He lives in a village on the north shore of 
the Sound, not two hours' sail from New York, 
and every day takes the eleven o'clock boat 
to town. He has ample time to read the 
morning papers before he leaves home, and 
he writes his editorials on the boat with the 
beautiful shores of the Sound to inspire (or 
distract) him, every time he raises his eyes 
from the page. When he arrives in the city 
his day's writing is done. He goes to his 
office, however, reads his mail, consults with 
his brother editors, has his luncheon, and goes 
home on the four o'clock boat. 



A correspondent writes: 'Miss Olive 
Schreiner departs for the Cape by the 
Dunottar Castle on Saturday next. Her 
visit to England has been unexpectedly 
shortened : a warm grasp of the hand, a 
few words of intercourse, a hasty glance at 
the changes and advancements in old Eng- 
land, and she turns again to Africa, the land 
of sun and colour she so well appreciates.' 



Mr. Elliot Stock announces for imme- 
diate publication 'The Book-Hunter in 
Paris/ by Octave Uzanne. The work will 
contain one hundred and forty-four cha- 
racteristic sketches interspersed in the 
text, and a preface by the author of ' Obiter 
Dicta/ 



The sixty-two articles written recently 
for The Birmingham Daily Gazette by its 
Special Commissioner in Ireland, on ' Ire- 
land as it is and as it would be under Home 
Rule/ are to be republished in volume form, 
with map frontispiece showing the route 
taken by the writer. 



How far beyond realisation seem the 
counsels of perfection which the doctors 
are always ready to give us. The Hospital 
prescribes an ideal day for literary men, 
the main features of which are an eight 
hours' day and a five days' week. Up at six, 
work should be done from seven to eight, 
from nine to twelve, two to four, and five to 
half -past six; with two good meals, four 
light ones, and several walks in between. 
The sixth day should be spent in fatiguing 
exercise and the seventh in rest. 



Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, writing to an 
American paper about the origin of Long- 
fellow's • Evangeline/ gives the poet's state- 
ment, made to her in answer to an inquiry, 
as follows: 'Some time before I wrote 
" Evangeline/' Hawthorne and Sumner were 



dining with me, and I think there moat 
have been others present. After dinner 
Hawthorne told us that he bad lately 
become interested in the exile of the Aca- 
dians. It excited his imagination. He fan- 
cied two lovers, widely separated and wan- 
dering for years, meeting only to die, and 
wished to make a novel of it. He, however, 
thought the subject too difficult, and fan- 
cied he should have to give it up. I waited 
awhile, heard nothing more about the 
novel, and finally asked Hawthorne if he 
were willing that I should make the story 
the subject of a poem. He gladly con- 
sented, and was one of the first to congratu- 
late me on its popularity/ 



The October number of The North 
American Review, the English edition of 
which is to be published in future by Mr. 
William Heinemann, will contain articles by 
the Marquis of Lorne, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Admiral Colombe, R.N., Mr. Clement Scott, 
and others. 



The twelfth volume of the Dryburgh 
Edition of Scott's novels is ' Kenilworth/ 
with ten illustrations by H. M. Paget. The 
artist's Leicester, Amy Hobsart, and 
Queen Elizabeth are striking embodiments 
of the author's spirit. 



Mr. John D. McJannet, of Stirling, 
writes: 

In your issue of March 31 last you noticed 
favourably the block tests which I have con- 
ducted at various centres throughout Scotland 
and England, detailed in Mr. Westley 
Bichard's book, * Agricultural Distress.' From 
the information which I got at these tests I 
have compiled a Live and Dead Weight Table 
of Fat Cattle, which I am circulating among 
farmers. I enclose copy of each of three 
styles suitable for different localities. £ 
carried through the block tests at my ex- 
pense, and I am prepared to distribute, free 
of charge, 20,000 copies of my table, if 
farmers will write and ask for them. 



It may interest some of our readers to 
know that Mr. Robertson is adopting a 
novel system of payment for articles — 
namely, by ' an equable division of the 
profits, if any, of each number among the 
contributors, with a share for the editor as 
such/ This ideal is set forth in Mr. 
Howells'e novel, 'A Hazard of New For- 
tunes/ but the present is apparently the 
first attempt to put it into practice. 



The Elf is the name of a new magazine 
started last month in connection with the 
Dowandale Free Church Literary Society, 
which is to be inaugurated — or to speak 
more accurately — reconstructed this month 



The National Home Beading Union has 
finished its first four years' cycle, and for 
the new course which begins this autumn 
several subjects have been added to the old 
list. These include Industrial Science, 
French Literature, and Art. The Philo- 
sophy Course is to be enlarged by a new 
departure into the various branches of 
social science and economics. 



The Catholic Truth Society announces 
for early publication 'A Catholic Poetry 
Book/ with preface and notes by C. Kegan 
Paul ; < A Legal Handbook for Catholics/ 
A Handbook of Catholic Charities/ 'The 
House of Shadows, and other Tales/ by the 
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Rev. William Barry, D.D.; and ' Historical 
Papers,' third series, edited by the Rev. J. 
Morris, S.J., F.S A. 



4 Our Sovereign Father,' by the Rev. 
William Newman Hall, minister of the 
Congregational Church, Sligo, will shortly 
be published by Mr. H. R. Allenson, 30, 
Paternoster-row, E.G. 



Mr. JI. R. Allenson has been appointed 
London agent for the Myrtle-street Pulpit, 
which contains weekly a sermon by the 
Eev. John Thomas, M.A., of Liverpool. 



'Church Folk-lore: a Record of some 
Past Reformation Usages in the English 
Church, now mostly obsolete,' by the Rev. 
J. B. Vaux, will be published during the 
autumn by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, and Co., 
who have also in preparation a work en- 
titled ' Random Recollections of some 
Noted Bishops, Divines, and Worthies of 
the Old Church of Manchester/ by the Rev. 
John Huntington, M.A. 



A POLISH NOVEL * 

Of almost equal interest with the new 
Polish novel that forms the latest addition 
to Heinemann's ' International Library ' is 
the sketch of the life of its author by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, with which it is prefaced. 
' Labour we must, for golden time is ebb- 
ing,' is a sentiment borrowed from Kras- 
zewBsd's own poems, and never was motto 
more earnestly followed out than was this 
one during the fifty-five years of its author's 
literary activity. A patriot who had en- 
dured imprisonment and exile for his 
country ; a journalist whose voice was heard 
speaking simultaneously through the 
mouths of sixteen Polish periodicals, be- 
sides contributing to -journals German, 
French, and Italian, the re-creator of Polish 
notion, the encyclopedic writer who dashed 
off volume after volume on history, anti- 
quity, sociology, politics, classics, and philo- 
sophy ; it was no wonder that in Poland he 
assumed by degrees a darkly mystical cha- 
racter, and became the rallying-point around 
which all that was national and patriotic, 
all that was at once conservative and 
aspiring, turned. Supplied perpetually 
with information as to what was passing in 
his own country, and devoted heart and 
soul to her interests, he criticised fearlessly 
the policy of Prussia, Austria, and Russia, 
while he encouraged, by ceaseless activity* 
the patriotic enthusiasm of his compatriots, 
and from his retreat at Dresden stimulated 
and directed their movements. The volume 
before us, The Jew, was first published in 
Posen, shortly after the insurrection which 
drove him out of Poland in 1863, and it 
gives a vivid impression of the state of 
feeling prevalent in the country at the 
outset of the rising. It is especially inter- 
esting in its delineation of the motives that 

• The Jew. A Hovel. By Joseph I. Kraszewtki. 
•iMUamttoml Libwcr.' (William Heiiiemami. S*.6d.) 



actuated the various classes, and of the ten- 
sion existing between the Jewish moneyed 
class and the proud but impoverished mem- 
bers of the old aristocracy. The subject 
has interest, historical and social, that 
debars fatigue, and Kraszeweki, though 
occasionally prolix, can be both witty and 
sarcastic. His feeling towards Russia, from 
whom he had suffered so much, is evident 
from suoh passages as the following : 

The Polish View of Husila. 

It is to-day the only European State, if one 
can call it thus, where there exists no secur- 
ity for any one. If one goes on foot, one is 
exposed, at the caprice of an administration, 
on the least suspicion, or from a false accusa- 
tion, if not to death, to imprisonment of long 
duration, spoliation, or torture. It is better 
to fall into the hands of Calabria than into 
those of the functionaries of the Russian 
government. A country where, with the ex- 
ception of the rights of the strongest, there 
are no rights ; where reigns a band of beings, 
a little polished but not civilised ; where the 
insatiable tools of brute force do not make 
any account of man, of his dignity, of his 
age, of his merits, of his sufferings; is it 
not rather an immense and frightful dungeon f 
The unfortunates who have escaped from its 
prison doora become the sport of the towns 
and villages. Before entering, a man was a 
man. He is now no more than the subject, 
the slave, not of a single autocrat, but of some 
hundreds of ferocious despots, each individual 
a greedy representation of the unlimited power 
of the Czar. On its Russian barriers one can 
read the inscription of Dante : * Lasciate ogni 
tpercmza vox ch'entrate.' 'Who enters here 
leaves hope behind.' 

Ittore.. amusing is his description of a 
Russian diplomatist placed in the midst of 
the contending factions of Warsaw : 

Russian Policy. 

The Counsellor Pikulinski was one of those 
counsellors from whom no one expects the 
least counsel. He was an absolute nonentity. 
The sole thought which predominated in his 
poorly developed brain was the perpetual 
fear of compromising himself. Like a doll 
that always squeaks alike when it is struck 
in the stomach, at each instant he repeated 
the word 'lyes,' with an approving nod of the 
head. 

It mattered little to Pikulinski if the ' yes ' 
accorded to one person contradicted the 
'yes' offered to another. The essential 
thing with him was not to oppose superior 
authority or its representatives. Thanks 
to this invariable line of conduct, he had 
made a splendid career in the bureaucratic 
hierarchy. 

Despite his intrinsic nullity he displayed 
an enormous activity. Official presentations, 
manifestations of devotion, addresses of sub- 
mission to the Government, subscriptions of 
command, deputations, wherever he could 
make himself conspicuous, Pikulinski ap- 
peared. 

A kind-hearted man, he knew how to render 
himself agreeable to the old dignitaries and 
to the venerable dowagers, and it was natural 
that he should expect still further promotion 
in his civil career. The title of senator and 
the order of the White Eagle could not 
escape him ; it was only a question of time. 
At each new favour from the Government 
Pikulinski was profoundly touched. He 
quickly put on his full-dress uniform covered 
with decorations, and hastened to present 
himself at the chateau, in order to return his 
humble thanks. He always returned from 



these interviews puffed up with pride at the 
nattering words of his chiefs. 

' If every one,' thought he, 'would imitate 
my example, how many evils might be averted. 
Unfortunately, most of my Polish compatriots 
are wanting in tact and have little policy.' 

In Madame Wtorkowska's talon he took no 
active part in the conversation, but contented 
himself by throwing in here and there a ' yes ' 
which was only varied by the inflexion. 

• Russia/ said Bavorof , ' can say that she 
will act independently with more justice than 
Italy. She will carefully refrain from an 
alliance with perfidious Austria and feudal 
Prussia. Young and vigorous, she is strong 
enough to make head against the whole Occi- 
dent united.' 

• Yes/ immediately assented Pikulinski. 

' It would be wiser to avoid the conflict,' 
said Sof ronof . 
' Yes/ said the councillor of state feebly. 

* For my part/ said Jacob, ' I think it would 
be a sensible thing for her not to engage in 
so formidable a combat/ 

' And why, then ? ' demanded Bavorof. 

At this question Pikulinski accidentally let 
fall a ' yes/ which he tried to smother by 
coughing. 

* Poland/ replied Jacob, ' claims only the 
liberties guaranteed by legitimate treaties of 
the past. It would be much better to give 
them to her, than to reply by terrorism and 
false claims/ 

The counsellor of state could scarcely sup* 
press a 'yes/ whioh was on the point of 
coming out ; then he feared that he had com- 
promised himself by merely assisting at this 
conversation ; he was taken with pains in the 
stomach, and took refuge in another part of 
the room. 

The same feeling appears in such byplay 
as that between Madame Wtorkowska and 
her daughter, when the mother tells her 
ohild that the brilliant Russian officer 
who has offered her his hand may be a 
mere penniless adventurer under his 
apparent splendour. 'The Government/ 
she remarks, 'pays these colonels, and 
even the generals, so poorly that they 
are obliged to rob to cut any figure/ 
'It is not called robbery in Russia/ re- 
plies Eurasia. ' They give it another name 
— indirect revenue, I believe. The country 
is so organised, that the employed, civil and 
military, without exception, procure in- 
direct revenues to increase their salary/ 

One of the most striking scenes in the 
book, the parting between Ivas and Jacob 
at the outbreak of the insurrection, is, we 
are told, a record of fact, and we could 
believe that many of the leading personages 
are drawn from observation. 

When we consider that this is but 'one 
of some four hundred and fifty volumes 
turned out from the workshop of the author 
during a long career of unceasing literary 
activity, we are filled with astonishment at 
such a gigantic display of mental power. 

Eleanor Hull. 



Erratum (page 217.) — By the omission of 
a line in our last number, we were made to 
ascribe 'The Book of Songs/ etc., to Mr, 
Leland. The sentence should have read, ' His 
poetical works are being prepared for publi- 
cation, and his translations of Heine will be 
published in the following order/ &c. 
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A LIFE OP LOWELL* 



Mb. Underwood's name is by no means 
unknown in literature, and we are indebted 
to him for many admirable studies of 
American authors. For once, however, 
his failure is almost complete, and his 
volume on Lowell disappoints all our 
expectations. Its shortcomings are many 
and various. The workmanship is loose 
and scrappy. Sense of proportion is alto- 
gether absent. The rhetoric, in which Mr. 
Underwood indulges freely, has neither 
force nor freshness, and the enthusiasm, 
though genuine, is so destitute of discretion 
that it irritates instead of attracting. A 
false note is struck in the over-elaborated 
paragraphs of the introductory pages, and, 
having begun badly, the author continues 
in that vein till his work reaches its conclu- 
sion. An occasional lapse might have been 
condoned, but when almost every page is 
disfigured by some Mise, patience at last 
gives out. Illustrations are plentiful. 
They may be taken almost at random. 
Lowell's talk was brilliant ; but to tell us 
that ' his discourse often took on an airy and 
tantalising form, and wreathed itself in irony 
or flowered in simile, or exploded in arti- 
fices,' is a piece of sheer cruelty to a man 
whose sense of humour was exceptionally 
acute. There can be no doubt, again, that 
Lowell's appointment as American Minister 
was welcomed by all sections of educated 
society among us, but we can hardly go so 
far as to say that 'the islands seemed 
brighter for his coming.' Nor is Lowell 
the only victim. The sufferers, indeed, 
are many ; but among all, perhaps, 
Dwight, 'with the sky-reaching archi- 
tecture of Beethoven's symphonies in 
his brain,' has the strongest claim to the 
sympathy and commiseration of the humane 
reader. 

The literary criticism, for the most part, is 
equally futile. With all our admiration for 
the Biglow Papers, we cannot admit them 
to rank as ' the wittiest and best-sustained 
satire in English.' The last merit, in fact* 
which should be attributed to them is that 
of evenness, and only personal affection or 
patriotic enthusiasm can lead a critic to 
maintain any other opinion. After much 
that he has written elsewhere, it is not with- 
out surprise that we find Mr. Underwood 
appealing to Matthew Arnold, as to a 
higher authority, to confirm Lowell's criti- 
cism of Wordsworth's poetry ; and it may be 
added that in the Introduction to Arnold's 
volume of selections there is nothing to 
justify the suggestion that two-fifths of 
Wordsworth's poetry may be thrown aside 
as dull rubbish. The book might have been 
improved by the omission of superfluous 



passages. What end can such a paragraph 
as the following possibly serve P 

Tennyson was both realist and idealist, 
and with his death most of the poetry of the 
Victorian age came to an end. Meredith 
and Swinburne sustain the traditions. 

The plain truth is that Mr. Under- 
wood has not taken pains to write with 
the precision of which he is capable* 
He has felt strongly, but his feelings are 
vague, and his utterance is not the outcome 
of calm and sober reason. 

Such value as the volume possesses is to 
be found in its biographical and personal 
details. Mr. Underwood was a friend of 
Lowell's, and for several years an inti- 
mate friend; a member of the Friday 
evening whist-club; welcome at the 
Sunday afternoon gatherings in the 
study; a fellow-guest at the monthly 
dinner of the contributors to The Atlan- 
tic Monthly during Lowell's editorship. 
It can hardly be said that he has invari- 
ably made the best of his advantages, 
but the biographical parts of the book 
undoubtedly contain elements which the 
ordinary writer would have ignored. And 
though Mr. Underwood is often at fault in 
his critical judgments, he discerns with 
perfect accuracy the relation of Lowell's 
poetry to the national life of his native 
land. Therein lies the essential charac- 
teristic of his work as a poet. The closer 
he comes to the feeling and aspiration of 
people, in supporting a great movement or 
in maintaining a great cause, the fuller and 
the more resonant becomes his note. He is 
a poet, not as an artist but as a prophet. 



SOME QUAKER RECORDS.* 



Only those who have had practical ex- 
perience in deciphering and transcribing 
old manuscripts can fully appreciate the 
amount of labour which must have gone to 
the production of even so small a volume 
as the one now before us. The editor tells 
us that the documents in question 'were 
bequeathed by Steven Crisp, of Colchester, 
to the Monthly Meeting of that place, and 
after his death, in 1692, they remained 
obscure and unheeded for more than a cen- 
tury.' Some twenty -two of the letters have 
already been printed in Quaker collections ; 
but the volumes in which they appeared 
* are now so seldom seen that they are prac- 
tically useless for any purposes of reference/ 
The present book consists of three parts : 

I. An Introduction, giving a sketch of the 
life of Steven Crisp, together with an 
account of the rise and progress of the 
Society of Friends in Essex and in Holland. 

II. A Synopsis of the Letters in the ' Col- 
chester Collection,' with short biographies of 
the writers, recipients, or other persons men- 
tioned. III. A Listof Imprisonments and Dis- 
traints in Essex, extracted from a contem- 
porary record kept by Essex Friends for 
transmission to the Meeting for Sufferings 
in London. 



•The Poet and the Man : BeoolleotUmt and Apprecia- 
tions of James Bussell Lowell. By FranoU H. 
Underwood, LL.D. (Boston, TJ.H.A. : Lee and 
Shepaxd. Idol.) 



* Steren Crisp and his Correspondents, 1657-1602. 
Being a Synopsis of the Letters in the ' Colchester 
Collection.' Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
C. Fell Smith. (E. Siclcs, Jun. 7s. 6d.) 



Here will be found authentic information 
respecting Crisp's earliest imprisonment, 
a discipline, of which he seems to hare had 
a full snare during the years 1657-1670. By 
the way, we fail to see how his last imprison- 
ment could have been in 1668, if there be 
any authority for the statement that he was 
committed to Ipswich. Gaol in March, 1670, 
and not released before the end of three 
months. The difference between the old and 
new styles can hardly be responsible for 
this discrepancy, although in Quaker docu- 
ments previous to 1752 slight mistakes 
may easily arise from such a cause, March 
being, of course, the 'first month/ and 
January the eleventh. This dating is, 
however, carefully rectified by the editor, 
who places the name of the month in 
brackets after the writer's own numbering. 

The character of Crisp, as portrayed m 
these records, is that of a typical Quaker 
of the Olden Time — a plain, straight- 
forward man of business, full of shrewd 
practical common-sense, yet having withal 
that fervent zeal for religion which enabled 
him, in obedience to the ' inward call,' to 
leave, with ' pretty much cheerfulness/ wife 
and children, parents and friends, home 
and business, for the prosecution of diffi- 
cult and dangerous missionary journeys in 
England and Holland. 

Steven Crisp was a man muoh looked 
up to in the Society, and many were the 
Friends who applied to him for help and 
assistance in things spiritual and temporal 
Among his correspondents we find such 
historical names as those of Princess 
Elizabeth of the Palatine, daughter of the 
Queen of Bohemia; William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania ; Benjamin Furly, 
the friend of Algernon Sidney and John 
Locke; Judith Zinspenning Sewel, mother 
of the Quaker historian ; and James Parnel, 
the first Quaker who paid for his principles 
with his fife. 

The local historian will find in these pages 
a contribution to the chronicles of Essex 
during the times of the Commonwealth and 
the later Stuarts ; the Quaker will welcome 
an addition to the early history of the 
Society of Friends; while that much-con- 
sidered person, the ' general reader/ may he 
interested in the quaint phraseology and 
singular customs of a peculiar people and 
a bygone day. Among the most ' Friendly' 
of the descriptions is an account of a court- 
ship carried on with due Quaker delibera- 
tion and long intervals of * silent waiting/ 
ending in a serious, yet very happy 
marriage — a companion story, in real 
life, to Longfellow's poem of 'Elizabeth/ 
although the hero does exercise the man's 
prerogative of speaking first. 

The picture of an Amsterdam Quaker 
adorned with many buttons, and the fre- 
quent mention of the button-trade in the 
letters which passed between Dutch and 
English Friends, make us suspect that there 
was some cause for the ' weighty concern ' 
so often expressed by the English Quarterly 
Meetings in advices to their members on 
the subject of 'dress and address.' The 
following extract comes from another source, 
but might well have been especially aimed 
at the picture referred to. ' Lett all their 
biff cuffs and flapping sleeves be cutt off, and 
all superfluous buttons andblindholes be pot 
away, and the buttons further down than 
needs for fastening their coats: let the pockets 
of their coats be in the inside, and so needles 
slitts and shows of ranges of buttons be 
prevented on the outer sides of their coats/ 
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THE BUSSIANS AND INDIA * 



Hibb Popowski's essav is very uncomfort- 
able reading for Englishmen. According 
to him diplomacy is powerless to arrest the 
advance of Russia towards India to the 
possession of which she, 'we may affirm 
with absolute certainty/ aspires. 

Few competent observers will be disposed 
to question Herr Popowski's conclusions 
thus far. Already the value of the Afghan 
•buffer' has been greatly reduced by the 
pushing southward of the Russian frontier 
to within easy striking distance of Herat, 
whilst in the debatable Pamir region, on 
the Afghan-Chinese frontier north of 
Kashmir, disallowed yet rewarded enter- 
prises of Russian officers, seem preparing 
the way for the absorption of Wakhan. 

Obviously, the day that witnesses the 
formation of a conterminous boundary 
between Russia and India will enormously 
increase the difficulty of maintaining intact 
our Indian Empire. True, there is practi 
cally an unlimited supply of excellent raw 
material on which to draw for the increase 
of our native troops, but experience has 
proved that England's safety in India de- 
pends on each cantonment being composed 
of about one-third of British troops. To 
keep up that ratio in the case of a large in- 
crease of the Indian Army would involve an 
entire revolution in our military organisa- 
tion at home. No system of voluntary 
enlistment could then suffice, and we should 
have to face compulsory service. 

Herr Popowski, viewing the outlook from 
a German standpoint, has his alternative. 
Supposing the advance of Russia to call for 
armed resistance on our part, England 
standing alone would be practically power- 
less. Her fleet could inflict no serious 
blow, and out of India she has of regular 
troops at most two Army Corps ava liable 
for offence. The Indian Army at present 
consists of 200,000 men, of whom a little 
more than a-third are British. For the 
defence of the North- West frontier only 
about 56,000 could be reckoned on for the 
first line, on a front of twelve hundred 
miles from Kurrachi to Gilgit, and some 
15,000 reserves. Supposing Great Britain 
contributed her two Army Corps in addi- 
tion, the numbers on our side could 
scarcely amount to much more than half 
the total that Russia could afford to oppose 
to us. Under such conditions it might 
well be that the Czar, who could bide his 
time — serious offensive warfare against 
Russia in Central Asia would be out of the 
question — might very seriously imperil 
our hold on our great Dependency. 
"What then has Herr Popowski to propose P 
England must throw in her lot with the 
Central European Alliance. Her available 
troops and those of Turkey would suffice, 
he thinks, to make the conquest of the 
Caucasus practicable whilst Russia was 
obliged to keep the bulk of her forces on 
her Germano- Austrian frontier. If Kars 
and Baku and Tiflis, and the great moun- 
tain range could be wrested from Russia, 
and with them the command of the Caspian 

• The Bival Powers in Central Asia ; or, The 
8troggle Between England and Buesia in the Kast. 
Translated from the German of Josef Popownki by 
A. B. Brabant, and edited bj C. E. D. Black, late in 
charge of the Geographical Business of the India 
Oftoe. With Map. (Archibald Constable and Co. 
UaSd.) 



Sea, India would have nothing to fear for 
generations ! 

It is well to see our position as others see 
it, but this hasty outline will suffice to 
justify our opening dictum, that Herr 
Popowski's essaj is distinctly ' uncomfort- 
able reading.' 



CRUISIE SKETCHES.* 



This book consists of a selection from 
various series of * Sketches in Scottish Life ' 
which have appeared in a Dundee newspaper 
— The People's Friend. We may presume 
that they have been popular, for the editor 
of the paper speaks of them with admiration, 
and anticipated the present publication of 
one of them by giving it a place in a volume 
of his own. The sketch chosen for this 
honour is, to our thinking, one of the best of 
those now published by their author, and 
when we place it in comparison with other of 
his performances, it lends us help in deter- 
mining the nature and limits of his capacity. 
His strength is in pathos, and the delineation 
of quaint and quiet traits of feeling and 
affection. His besetting sin is to try to be 
uproariously funny, and nothing is more 
tiresome than such attempts when they are 
not successful. The sketch, which the 
Dundee editor and we think felicitous, bears 
the somewhat puzzling Scotch title, ' An Unco 
Twa/ on which no word of explanation is 
vouchsafed, and which we can only approxi- 
mately render into English as ' A Strange 
Pair/ They were a husband and wife who 
had lived long enough in wedlock to have 
well-grown grandchildren, and who, having 
never since their marriage been parted for 
a week, had no idea how important they 
were to each other. They spoke with 
severe contempt of a neighbour who mani- 
fested what they held to be an unreason- 
able amount of emotion on account of her 
husband's death, and they agreed that 
when one of them died the other would take 
the matter as coolly as befitted so natural 
and common an occurrence. Such was the 
position of affairs in this philosophical 
household, when the lady accepted an invi- 
tation to Glasgow. She and ner husband 
parted with hardly an adieu, it being 
understood between them that she would 
remain away certainly one month, possibly 
two or more. For her experiences in Glasgow, 
and her husband's at home during her 
absence, we must refer our readers to 
Fergus Mackenzie's pages ; but at the end 
of a week she came back, and then : 

After the household had gone to rest Tammas 
lay long awake thinking. 

' Are ye sleeping Marget P ' he asked, 
softly. 

'No, Tammas/ she replied; 'I think I'm 
ower happy to sleep/ and Marget* s hand stole 
from out of the clothes and stroked Tammas's 
head. 

Tammas turned round on his side. ' Pro- 
mise me ae thing/ he said, earnestly, ' that 
ye'll never leave me my lans again. I cold 
neyther eat nor sleep a' the time ye were 
awa', an' a'thing aboot the place gaed wrang 
Will ye promise, Marget P ' 

' Wi' a' my hairt, Tammas ; I ran awa'frae 
Glesca. Gin I had bidden anitberauchtdays 
yonder I wad hae been deid/ 

* There wad hae been a pair o' us, Marget/ 

It cannot be said that this is very original 



or powerful writing, but it is true to human 
nature, and its truth to human nature 
makes it interesting. In such a sketch as 
• Lynch Law in the Cruisie/ however, the 
description of the drunken and disorderly 
women is merely repulsive without being 
amusing, and the caricature is so over-done 
that illusion, even in the lowest degree, is 
impossible. We have not noticed any other 
of the sketches to which our objections 
would be so strong as to this, but there are 
several in which the same sort of forcible- 
feebleness is more or less betrayed. ' Wee 
Jocky Tamson ' is an enjoyable' sketch, and 
4 Wandering Willie/ has true pathos. The 
volume ought to have been furnished with 
a glossary. Its particular dialect of Scotch 
is new to us and strikes us as unattractive. 
Since it is an open secret that 'Fergus 
Mackenzie ' is the pseudonym for a Free 
Church minister, one is somewhat surprised 
at the almost complete absence of religion 
from his delineations. 



* Ornisie Sketches. By Fergus Mackentie. (Aber 
dean : D. Wyllie and Boa. la.) 



THE GREAT PALACE* 



We shall not attempt a critical review of 
Br. Paspates's exhaustive treatise. The 
Great Palace has employed many able 
pens, among them Du Cange, Banduri, 
and, thirty years ago, Lebarte. So scanty 
are the remains, and what there are are so 
difficult of access, that the last-mentioned 
writer concluded there were none extant. 
Dr. Paspates corrected this misconception, 
and, taking advantage of the cuttings made 
for the Thracian railway and of the de- 
struction by fire of a palace of the Sultan, 
with indefatigable industry, coupled with 
skill akin to inspiration, succeeded in lay- 
ing down a plan of the complex struc- 
ture which threw a flood of light upon 
perhaps the most difficult problem in 
classical topography. Gibbon made no 
attempt to solve it, and had to take refuge 
in generalities. Had Dr. Paspates's recon- 
struction been available, with what majesty 
of diction would not the historian have 
portrayed to the life the courtly pomp 
therein enacted! Of course, the recon- 
struction is more or less conjectural, and 
many points cannot yet be elucidated. The 
crowded squalor of the Turkish habitations 
hides more than it reveals ; but against the 
day when thorough investigation becomes 
possible, Dr. Paspates's work will be invalu- 
able. It is not beyond hope that a Byzan- 
tine Exploration Fund may vet do for the 
capital of the Eastern Empire at least as 
much as has been done for Jerusalem. At 
present, however, the Sick Man and his 
physicians have neither means nor inclina- 
tion to encourage such a task. 



* The Great Palace of Constantinople. By the late 
Or. A. G. Paapatei. Tranalated from the Greek by 
William Metcalfe, B.D. (Alex. Gardner. lOe.Sd.) 



The complete story in Lippineott's, entitled 
* A Bachelor's Bridal/ as also a shorter story, 
'Ishmael,' are more remarkable for pathos 
than plot, though there is enough of the 
latter to make them more than readable. 
This month's pages contain just enough 
that is American to show that America 
dominates them, but a great part of the 
magazine is devoted to sketches of European 
customs and men, given with characteristic 
fairness. 
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SUCCESS. 



i Tsm forging multitude held out a crown, 
* And all the air with noisy tumult woke, 
Laughed if I smiled, heard humbly when I 
spoke, 

And at my feet as sycophants bent down ; 
tffay, if I yawned 'twas echoed through the 
town. 

My lightest words high plaudits would evoke, 
While round me swarmed a crowd of servile 
folk; 

And this was fame — this was the world's 
renown, 

I was alone; with gibes and scoffing sneers 
Had vanished from me all that wind-blown 
press. 

J spake the truth : men, therefore, loved me 
less; 

But one drew nigh and wet my feet with tears t 
And laid before me all her conquered fears. 
And crowned my soul with laurels of Success. 

Nobijet Chxstbb. 

NOTES ABOUT AUTHORS. 

General Lew. Wallace has admirers 
in this country, although, contrary to the 
well-known saying, he is more popular among 
his own people. His reminiscences, if 
ever they should be Written, ought to prove 
entertaining, for he has not only distin- 
guished himself in letters, but has had a 
remarkable military and diplomatic career. 
Born on April 10, 1827, at Brookville, 
Franklin County, Indiana, he early became 
a passionate reader of books, and was able 
to indulge his passion as his father 
possessed a good library. When sixteen he 
tried his hand at painting, and also com- 
pleted a novel — ' The Man at Arms : a Tale 
of the Tenth Century.' The manuscript of 
this tale was somehow mislaid, and it has 
never been published. When the Mexican 
War broke out, Wallace, though quite a 
youth, was appointed captain of a company 
organised by himself, and was sent with 
• Colonel ' Drake to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. The most important result of his 
experience in Mexico was the publication of 
'The Fair God,* the first portion of which 
he wrote when seventeen years of age. After 
the Mexican War he organised and com- 
manded a military company in Indiana. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War his company 
was moved into General Grant's district, and 
it took part in the capture of Fort Henry 
and Fort Donelson. After the surrender 
of the latter Wallace was promoted to be 
major-general. His subsequent difference 
with General Grant about the battle of 
Pittsburg Landing on April 7, 1862, is 
familiar to all students of American 
history. When the countiy was settled, 
General Wallace took once more to literary 
pursuits, and wrote * Ben Hur : a Tale of 
the Christ.' The sale of this work has been 
phenomenal on both sides of the Atlantic. 
General Garfield had been in the army with 
General Wallace, and had read ' Ben Hur.' 
When Garfield became President, Wallace 
was appointed minister at Constantinople. 
Visiting the White House one day, Garfield 
put his arm over Wallace's shoulder, in his 
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cordial, boyish way, and said : ' I expect 
another book out of you; your official 
daties will not be too onerous for yon to 
write it. Locate it in Constantinople.' It 
has taken General Wallace six years to 
write his new book, 4 The Prince of India.' 



Mr. Thomas William Rolleston, who is 
engaged on a work entitled 4 What Small 
Nations Have Done for Humanity,' has 
already won a wide reputation as a critic, 
and as the author of a 4 Life of Lessing.' In 
connection with Dr. Knortz he has also 
translated Walt Whitman's 'Leaves of 
Grass ' into German. He is only thirty-six 
years of age, having been born in Shinrone, 
king's County, in 1857. He received part 
of his education at St. Columba's College, 
Rathfarnham, and afterwards went to 
Trinity College, where his course was a 
highly succe88f ul one. He won the Vice- 
Chancellor's prize for English verse with a 
drama, The Feast of Behhazzar, and took 
the degree of B.A. in 1878. He lived for 
some years in Germany, subsequently 
making his home in London. He edited 
The Dublin University Beview for some 
time, and turned his attention to various 
branches of literature. He has trans- 
lated Epictetus, and edited selections 
from Plato, Poems by Ellen CLeary 
(sister of Mr. John O'Leary), and the 
prose writings of Thomas Davis. He is 
a member of the Rhymers' Club, and 
poems of his are included in its 4 Book.' 
In 1892, on the formation of the Irish 
Literary Society, London, he was ap- 
pointed secretary, and threw himself 
into its work witJi much zeal and enthu- 
siasm. His organising powers contributed, 
in a large measure, to the speedy success of 
the society. In Sir Gavan Duffy's work 
for the expansion of Irish literature, Mr. 
Rolleston has been a constant helper. 
He delivered the Taylorian Lecture at 
Oxford last year, and gave it to the public 
in August through the columns of The 
Contemporary Review. A couple of months 
ago he was appointed Secretary of Lady 
Aberdeen's Irish Industries Association, 
and now resides near Dublin. In addition 
to his book on the 4 Small Nations,' he 
contemplates a life and study of Wolfe 
Tone. 



Ths fifth volume of The Storehouse of General 
Information, just issued, carries the work 
down to ' Indian Yellow.' Am on pet the sub- 
jects falling under the letter ' g/ 'Germany* 
comes in for the most extensive treatment, no 
less than eighteen columns being devoted to 
that country, its literature and its general 
attributes. Able articles from the pens of 
well-known writers follow on in due alpha- 
betical order, amongst them being 4 Germ 
Theory/ •Greece/ 'Heat/ 'Heraldry/ and 
'Horticulture/ Biographical sketches of 
Goethe and Heine, the former by Mr. H. S. 
Beresford Webb, the latter by Mr. G. 
Legrys Norgate, are given — Goethe coming 
in for by far the most generous treatment in 
the matter of space. On turning up ' India ' 
— partly out of curiosity to see how a subject, 
which whole libraries have not served to er- 
hanBt, could be treated in a few columns — 
we find that a general article is promised for 
the next volume. The plates include 'Plan 
of Paris/ ' Glacier/ ' Physical Maps of Europe 
and Asia/ ' Guns/ and ' Insects/ We have on 
previous occasions referred to the merits of 
the Storehouse, and can only add that we 
are as glad to welcome this volume as we were 
its predecessors. (Cassell and Co, 5s.) 



delote^ttsi 
OCTOBER REVIEWS. 



THE NEW. 

Mb. H. P. Dunn's article on 'The In. 
crease of Cancer ' has more than passing 
interest. The number of victims among 
professional men — poor Albert Moore was 
the latest — claimed by this fell disease 
enlists our attention to any information 
that comes with an air of authority. Mr. 
Dunn writes exhaustively so far as the 
limits of a magazine article and popular 
language will admit; but it must be con- 
fessed he gives us only the 4 cold comfort' 
of an indefinite hope of f uture amelioration : 
Analogy would seem to indicate that canosi 
must be a parasitic disease, a disease, that is, 
whose fons et origo depends upon some micro- 
organism. The frequency with which canoer 
develops on external parts of the body, and be- 
comes secondarily disseminated in internal 
structures, is undeniably a feature which points 
in this direction. At the present time the en- 
deavour to establish the f act of the parasitic 
origin of cancer is largely claiming the 
attention of bacteriologists. So far, although 
no such discovery as 'a characteristic organ- 
ism of cancer' has yet been made, neverthe- 
less, there are hopeful signs that we are 
nearer the goal in this respect. The belief is 
now commonly held that the identity of 
cancer with some micro-organism is only 
a question of time. Out of the primeval 
chaos which confronted those who were the 
first to promulgate the theory of the microbio 
origin of cancer, it may be said that the dim 
outline of the realisation of the theory can 
now be discerned. Slowly, but surely, the 
mist of uncertainty environing it is being 
dispersed under the unerring influence of 
scientific research. That which appeared im- 
possible of proof is rapidly, from the vantage 
ground of bacteriology, taking definite shape. 
Just in the same way as many of the smaller 
' orbs of heaven * have been brought within 
the knowledge of men by the aid of powerful 
telescopes, so £he science of bacteriology hat 
led to the discovery of micro-organisms whose 
existence had hitherto been only a matter of 
conjecture. It may be, however, that the 
methods of applying the principles of bac- 
teriological science are yet insufficiently 
elaborated for the perfect demonstration of 
the micro-organism of cancer. If this be the 
case, as, indeed, is quite possible, it may be 
that we are nearer the goal than we suppose, 
and that at any time now the infective 
origin of cancer may be established by proofs 
which independent testimony is amply able 
to confirm. 

A chatty article on ' How to Popularise a 
Free Library/ by Mr. Peter Cowell, indi- 
cates much that an enlightened and enthu- 
siastic librarian can do. 

THE CONTEMPORARY. 

* The Drift of Land Reform/ by Mr. 
Munro Ferguson, M.P., touches on the 
vexed question of the taxation of ground 
values, but does not go deep enough into it. 
There is at least as much to be urged 
against as for any interference with 
the freedom of contract at present 
existing in respect to ground - rents. 
From Miss Julia Wedgwood's article on 
'The Newer Criticism and the Ancient 
Ideals' we extract the conclusion, which 
sums up her views on the matter : 

There is little danger that we should fall 
into those temptations at the present hoar. 
An infallible book has as little attraction fas 
most readers of our day as an infsMUe 
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found warning which a German puts in the 
month of a Jew is applicable to every time : 
• Der Aberglaub' in dem wir aufgewachsen 
Verliert, auch wenn wir ihn erkennen, darnm 
Doch seine Macht nicht uber uns.' 

— Lessing, ' Nathan der Weise.' 
When we recognise the superstition of our 
education we often imbibe its poison in a con- 
centrated form. They who refuse to profit by 
the criticism of the Bible have companions in 
their moral disadvantage in those who sup- 
pose that critical power gives moral insight. 
It does remove some hindrances to moral in- 
sight, no doubt. It is the key which unlocks 
a door. But it provides no light to guide our 
steps, when once the door is open. For this 
(as far as human teachers can provide it) we 
must still go to those Hebrew teachers whose 
utterances we have been taught to sift from 
spurious admixture, and to link them to their 
background in the history of the race as a 
perennial expression of those cravings after 
the Eternal which are the exclusive charac- 
teristic of no race and no time. 



OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 

[Second Notice.] 

GREEK POXTBY. 

Ik The Atlantic Monthly Professor Jebb 
writes on a subject which he is perhaps better 
able to discuss with authority than any other 
living scholar — 'The Permanent Power of 
Greek Poetry.' Incidentally, he pricks the 
bubble of that supposed contrariety between 
Hellenism and Hebraism for which a super- 
ficial reading of Matthew Arnold is respon- 
sible. It is well to have it so clearly shown 
that the real power of Hellenism is an eleva- 
tion toward the permanent best in life, not an 
eccentricity tinged with vice. 'The claims 
of classical Greek poetry to a permanent hold 
upon the attention of the civilised world are 
of two kinds, intrinsic and historical. Viewed 
in regard to its intrinsic qualities, this poetry 
is the creation of a people in whom the gifts 
of the artist were more harmoniously united 
than in any other race ; it bears the impress 
of their mind in the perfection of its form ; it 
is also the spontaneous and profoundly sug- 
gestive expression of their life and thought. 
Viewed historically, this poetry is the foun- 
tain head of poetical tradition in Europe 5 it 
has supplied the typical standards of form ; it 
has also furnished a varied wealth of material 
and illustration ; even where it has not given 
a direct model, it has operated by the subtle 
diffusion of an animating spirit ; it has become 
blended with various other influences of later 
origin, and to every such alliance it has con- 
tributed some intellectual distinction whfrh 
no other element could have supplied. So far 
from being adverse to those religious and 
ethical influences which are beyond the com- 
pass of its own gift to modern life, it is, 
rightly understood, in concord with them, 
inasmuch as it tends to elevate and to refine 
the human spirit by the contemplation of 
beauty in its noblest and purest form. On 
the high places of Greek literature, those who 
are worn with the troubles or disturbed by 
the mental maladies of modern civilisation 
can breathe an atmosphere which, like that of 
Greece itself, has the freshness of the moun- 
tains and the sea.' 

THM JATFA P0I80NINQ STORY. . 
'Taking Napoleon to St. Helena' is the 
title of a most interesting article in The 
Century, being, in fact, a narrative taken from 
a manuscript diary of the trip written by the 
Admiral's secretary, which has hitherto 
escaped publication. The brief notes of 
conversation between Bonaparte and the. 



English officers on board throw light; 
on several matters of history, and will 
doubtless lead to further controversy. 
Among others, the famous Jaffa Poisoning 
story is alluded to. One version of it is that 
Bonaparte caused a large number of French 
wounded and sick to be poisoned to prevent 
them from falling into the hands of the 
Turks, who would have cruelly tortured them 
before putting them to death. We have 
somewhere seen this version quoted as au- 
thentic, but in the light of Bonaparte's 
reported statement given in this diary there 
is good reason to doubt its truth. It is 
admitted that such a method of disposing of 
a number of plague-stricken men of the 
French army was proposed by Bonaparte, but 
that, on the advice of the council of war, it 
was not carried into effect, the port of Jaffa 
being held until all the men, with the excep- 
tion of two or three, had died a natural death 
from the disease. 

A VXRY OLD SOCIAL PUZZLE. 

In The Humanitarian Mrs. Victoria Wood- 
hull Martin puts a problem which has no 
doubt often presented itself to our readers as 
it did to the Psalmist of old when he wrote of 
'the wicked spreading himself like a 
green bay tree.' ' Under our present indus- 
trial system there is a strong tendency 
against the survival of the fittest. If we take 
the life histories of two men, one honest, the 
other dishonest, we shall find that nearly every- 
thing is in favour of the clever dishonest man 
in a plutocracy. Many examples might be 
given to illustrate how the inexperienced are 
at the mercy of clever speculators, and how 
the dishonest man, by trickery or bribery, 
furthers a scheme and amasses a fortune. 
And with this fortune he, with his ill-gotten 
gains, can pay the cleverest lawyers to defend 
him, if necessary. The honest man in the 
time of distress pays his debts honourably, 
aids his friends, and takes advantage of no 
one, and, the consequence is, often becomes 
poor. They both have children, the dis- 
honest wealthy man can have the best teachers 
and send his children to the best schools. 
His children will have better food and cloth- 
ing, in time of sickness have the best medical 
attendance. They will have frequent changes 
from town to country, opportunities to travel 
and see the world ; and having a favourable 
environment, and not being subjected to the 
stress of poverty, or conditions which would 
develop the evil that is latent in them, they 
will acquire polish, become cultured, and with 
these superior advantages our jeunesse dorie 
will have their pick in the marriage market, 
where very often our fairest and tenderest 
flowers are knocked down to the highest 
bidder. It is said, would you take the reward 
of merit away? The honest man's sons, 
whose father has become impoverished, 
perhaps while they were still young, may 
have to do manual labour, they will be sub- 
jected to the stress of poverty, they will not 
have the best teachers that money can procure 
in this world, where superior opportunities 
should be the reward of merit ; they will have 
no opportunities to acquire polish and refine- 
ment; they will not become cultured. In this 
terrible stress and struggle with poverty they 
must inevitably go to the wall, leaving a 
deteriorated issue, or none at all. Will this 
be the survival of the fittest ? ' The answer 
Mrs. Martin seems to wish is ' No,' but she 
forgets that a human being inherits more 
than the qualities of his or her immediate 
ancestors. 



The Young Gentlewoman contains some very 
useful hints in an article on ' How to Make 
Book-Covers and Beading-Cases' for those 
who are careful of their books, and who do 
not like to see a room made untidy by shabby 



newspapers and magazines. There are in* 
struotions how to make all manner of cases, 
from elaborate covers for books of poetry to 
simple cases for memorandum books. 

The Escpository Timet has the first of a series 
of ' Studies of Tennyson's "In Memoriam,"' by 
Mary A . Woods. The article lays stress on the 
essential unity of the poem. ' It is the unity 
of a modulation of music ; one that is domin- 
ated indeed by a single note— a set slow bell 
that tolls continually, but -one also whose 
opening minor harmonies have trembled 
through discord into peace — "the C minor of 
this life."' 

The first number of the new issue of Tht 
Hobby Horse appears with Messrs. Mathews 
and Lane's imprint. There is one short story 
in it, ' The Statute of Limitations,' by Ernest 
Dowson, which raises an important question 
for many young people, namely, whether it 
is wiser to postpone marriage till the parties 
are able to marry in comfort, or for them 
to take all the risks of poverty along with the 
sweets of youthful enjoyment. Poetry is well 
represented in this number. 



PSYCHICAL BESEARCH * 



Thi most interesting thing in the present 
volume is, undoubtedly, Mr. E. L. Stevenson's 
letter from Samoa, written in July, 1892, des- 
cribing some mental experiences of his while 
suffering from fever. These Mr. Myers ex- 
plains very learnedly on his theory of the 
* Subliminal Consciousness,' but they strike 
us as being very ordinary phenomena, ex- 
perienced by most people who have been 
subject to what is called delirium. Mr. 
Stevenson seems to imagine that he was 
unusually situated in having an absurd fancy 
regarding the pain he was enduring, ana 
having at the same time a clear conviction 
that the idea was absurd. He says : * One 
part of my mind became possessed of a notion 
so grotesque and shapeless that it may best 
be described as a form of words. I thought 
the pain was, or was connected with, a wish 
or evil of some sort ; I knew not of what it 
consisted nor yet where it was, and cared 
not ; only I thought, if the two ends could be 
brought together the pain would cease. Now, 
all the time, with another part of my mind, 
which I venture to think was myself, I was 
fully alive to the absurdity of this idea, 
knew it to be a mark of impaired sanity, and 
was engaged with my other self in a perpetual 
conflict.' Now, so far from denying the 
truth of Mr. Stevenson's experiences, as re- 
lated by him, the present writer can recall a 
still more wonderful experience during an at- 
tack of fever. He has the most vivid recollection 
of being possessed by the idea that he was living 
Jive lives at once, which he identified with the 
coverings of the bed and other articles in the 
room, and yet all the while he knew with another 
part of his mind that it was an altogether 
impossible idea. Further, he acted just as 
Mr. Stevenson did to his nurse— pretended 
that he believed the delusion, and bullied her 
for not also accepting it. When we leave Mr. 
Stevenson's graphic account of his experiences 
and turn to Mr. Myers's commentary, we 
confess we reach a region where fog — mental 
fog — seems to prevail. It may be — doubtless 
is — very clever, but the mere enunciation of 
recondite theories is provocative of sleep. 
Mr. Myers hypnotises us. Among the other 
papers in this volume is one on ' The Defence 
of the Theosophists,' by Mr. Richard Hodg- 
son, which revives a controversy we had 
supposed long ago dead and buried. It is the 
old story of Madame Blavatsky and the 

* Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Researoh. 
Vol. IX. Pan 24. (Keffan Paul. Trench, Trttbner, and 
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Coulombs and the shrine at Adyar. The 
revival has been deemed necessary, it seems, 
owing to certain attacks on Mr. Hodgson by 
Mr. Sinnett and Mrs. Annie Besant. It is a 
well-known fact that some people are incapable 
of weighing evidence, and only believe what 
they wish to believe. Mr. Hodgson should 
remember this, and not be surprised that his 
conclusions have been put on one side by 
those to whom Madame tflavatsky was in the 
position of an inspired prophetess. 



SOME 'SHOBT STORY ' BOOKS. 



Sons of the Croft, by P. Hay Hunter (Oii- 
phant, Anderson, and Ferrier, Is.) is the 
story of two brothers who leave their little 
homestead on a hillside, too barren to provide 
more than a living for their father and 
mother, and begin life in Edinburgh, under 
conditions which soon reveal their difference 
of character. The elder, through a friend's 
interest, becomes a barman in a spirit-shop ; 
the younger, gifted with the talents and 
tastes of a student, wins a bursary at the 
University, and takes up the studies for the 
ministry. But thrown among men of a dif- 
ferent grade, high-strung, and wanting in the 
stability that distinguishes his less nervously 
constituted elder brother, he falls into bad 
habits, and sacrifices all his prospects finally 
in a wild bout of drinking. A rough outline 
cannot convey the best points of the story — 
the contrast between the two natures in their 
struggle with temptation, the pathetic figures 
of the helpless loving mother and the broken- 
down old crofter. It is not only a picturesque 
sketch of Scottish life, but a wholesome, 
matter-of-fact exposition of the evils of the 
liquor traffic. 

December Botes, by Mrs. Campbell Praed 
(J. W. Arrowsmith, Is.), is a bright little 
story, told with the author's usual picturesque 
liveliness of colouring, but rather too lus- 
ciously loving for practical-minded readers. 
The hero and heroine are not in the first 
blush of youth. She is an unhappily-married 
woman on the eve of sueiog for a divorce, and 
he is a sweetheart of her girlish days whom 
through misadventure she had jilted. Now 
he is engaged to a pretty, sweet young girl who 
worships him. But when these two middle-aged 
lovers meet, the old flame is rekindled. For- 
getful of past experiences, and ignoring other 
people's rights, they reconstruct another 
paradise for themselves out of the materials 
of their first ; and a convenient epidemic 
cutting off their encumbrances, they start 
the world afresh with all the zest that comes 
for good things long deferred. 

Platonia (J. W. Arrowsmith, Is.) is a new 
world described by Henry L'Estrange, an im- 
aginative* author who follows in the footsteps 
of Jules Verne in mixing fact and fancy so as 
to mystify his readers, and leave them in a 
state of uncertainty as to the limitations of 
scientific and geographical discovery. But it 
is not altogether on ' a wild goose chase ' that 
the author takes us to Platonia. He institutes 
comparisons between its paternal govern- 
ment and ours, with tho idea of giving us a 
pleasant object-lesson in the better manage- 
ment of our own affairs, and there is a certain 
sense of humour as well as food for thought in 
his observations. Talking on our poor-law 
system to one of the inhabitants of the new- 
found planet, he says : * Of courae only the 
very lowest part of the population accepts 
State aid, as it is considered a degradation/ 

• A degradation to receive the support of 
the State ! Haven't I read/ asks the man of 
the other world, ' how even your greatest 
men — generals and statesmen — receive large 
sums of money — pensions, I think you call 
them, as an honour P ' 



' Quite so ; but then, you see, the cases 
are different. Probably the generals and 
statesmen were not in absolute want.' 

' Then it is an honour to receive gifts from 
the State when you can do without them, but 
a degradation when you are in absolute need 
of them ? ' 

' That is rather a harsh way of putting it ; 
but I suppose it is substantially correct from 
your point of view.' 

Thus Mr. Henry L'Estrange shows up the 
illogicality of some of our methods of govern- 
ing our people— starving those who fail to 
make a living, and endowing those who have 
no need of bounty. 

A Long Lane, by the author of 'Cherry 
Blossom' (William Stevens, Is.), is a most 
enthralling story. Through the whole length 
of its closely-printed pages there is not a dull 
line, not a superfluous speech, not a missed 
sensation. The characters are strongly drawn, 
the situations are striking, the backgrounds 
are picturesque, the mystery is well hidden. 
It has all the qualities of the popular sensa- 
tional novel of a little time back, before the 
advent of the heart-searching heroes and 
heroines of philosophic or religious bias that 
now prevail, and if the public taste iu fiction 
is not entirely changed, it should command 
success. 

Mermaid, A Sketch, by Esme" Leigh (The 
Tourist Library, David Bryce and Son, Glas- 
gow, Is. 3d.), will pass the time amusingly for 
the not too critical tourist. The story is bright 
and picturesque, if a little unreal. It describes 
a girl unnaturally innocent and childish for 
her years, who two days after she hears of her 
lover's death at the seat of war engages her- 
self to marry a man for whom she feels no 
affection. The indifference of despair would 
hardly account for so unusual a breach of 
romantic etiquette. The real reason of the 
heroine's hurried betrothal is the author's use 
of a plot that half-a-century ago could have 
been worked reasonably, but that in these 
days of rapid communication is strained, if 
•not quite impossible. Allowing for the hero- 
ine's impetuosity in giving away her broken 
heart ss in keeping with the rdle of jeune 
ingenue which she is made to sustain, Bhe is 
a fascinating girl, and plays her part in the 
story pleasingly except for this one incident. 

Suspicion Aroused (Chat to and Windus, 
2s. 6d.) is another book of short stories by 
Dick Donovan. Detective stories which are 
based upon fact labour under a double 
danger. The real detective simply dare not 
disclose the secrets of Scotland-yard, the 
various channels of secret information 
which behind the scenes lead to an arrest ; 
while the necessity of more or less sticking 
to his facts shuts out the imaginative 
element which may atone for the lack of 
sensational disclosures. The consequence is, 
that the various tales in Suspicion Aroused 
have really very little interest. Where they 
deal with such cases as Lefroy's, nothing 
is added to what anyone who had a taste 
for such things might have read in the 
newspapers at the time. The stories are 
written with little literary skill ; sometimes 
taking a time entirely disproportionate for 
such short pieces to get to the incident. In 
fact, Suspicion Aroused is one of the books 
which would not have had a chance a year 
or two back, but which owe any success 
they may attain to the new lease of life which 
Dr. Conan Doyle gave to the detective story. 
The book itself has nothing to lead one to 
hope that the fashion may continue. 

St. BriaveVs Rectory, by Henry Francis 
(Remington and Co., Ltd. Is.) is one of the 
exaggerated autobiographies cast into the 
form of a novel to which we are accustomed. 
There really is ' nothing to it/ to use the 
homely Scotch expression. It is a pleasant 



enough kind of reading to a person who 
does not see enough books to be able to pick 
and choose, and enjoys the advantage of 
having some of its scenes laid in unfamiliar 
surroundings. It is a wholesome kind of 
book, of the same order as Charles Bardsley's 
* Brownie,' but lacking Brownie's naive 
charm. Without wishing to be ill-natured, 
we should recommend it to young ladies' 
boarding-school libraries. It is unfortun- 
ately one of the many books of the making 
of which there is no end. 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

The Victorian Tear Book. Mr. Hayter, the 
compiler and editor, has long been recog- 
nised as a first-rate statistician, though only 
a last-rate poet. Indeed, the one point 
ever raised against his figures was that 
raised against his fellow-statist of New South 
Wales, that each made his colony ahead of 
the other in the same year. But for the time 
being, unhappily, this is no longer possible, 
New South Wales having been merely on the 
edge of the financial cyclone which has 
devastated the ' gold colony/ Even this title 
Victoria can arrogate no longer, the output 
of Queensland in 1889, 1890, 1891, the last 
year quoted, exceeding hers. The book is by 
no means dry ; there is some very interest- 
ing reading in it, for instance, on the 
Mildura Irrigation Colony, where 250,000 
acres of Mallee scrub are being turned 
into a smiling orchard by the enterprise 
and capital of the Chaffey Brothers. There is 
another interesting article on the 'Mallee' 
itself. The book, roughly speaking, comes 
under five headings : Production, Interchange, 
Social Condition, Statistics, and Law and 
Crimes — the last occupying a seemingly 
undue space. One thing it makes abundantly 
clear, and that is that the financial eclipse 
can only be temporary in Victoria, a colony 
of but 87,884 square miles, which has only 
really been going since 1861, and yet has a 
revenue of .£8,363,588, nearly .£38,000,000 of 
imports and exports, 2,766 miles of railway, 
440,696 horses, 1,812,104 cattle, and 12,928,148 
sheep, and produced in 1891 13,679,268 
bushels of wheat, 4,456,551 of oats, and 
2,000,000 of other cereals, and £2,000,000 of 
gold— to say nothing of all the millions in- 
vested by Victorians in other colonies, and 
their audacious, indomitable spirit (Mel- 
bourne : Printed for the Government Printer.) 

British Commerce and Colonies. By H. De B. 
Gibbins, M.A. A little handbook by a well- 
known economist, who has written larger 
books on the same subject, selecting the com- 
mercial and colonial chapters in English 
history, lucidly as well as succinctly. It is by 
no meanB dry reading, being studded with 
curious bits of information. We learn that 
the General Post-Office owes its foundation to 
Charles I., of all people, in 1635, and both he 
and his father were so frightened by the 
growth of London as to do all in their power 
to check it ; that banking in England dates 
from the reign of Charles II., who could not 
keep his fingers off his subjects' money, de- 
posited for safe keeping in The Tower ; that 
the Huguenots driven over to England by the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685 brought three millions 
of money with them besides their trade 
secrets ; that Sir Isaac Newton left his mark 
as Master of the Mint as well as by watching 
apples fall ; that the Act of Union between 
England and Scotland in 1707 was as unjust 
to England as a treaty with the United States, 
though, fortunately, our merchants are leas 
domitable than our diplomatists; and that 
the first canal in England was from the 
Duke of Bridgewater's Colliery, at Worsley, 
to the neighbouring town of Manchester 
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1(1761). People who have been Beared by the 
money-panics of the last few years may con- 
sole themselves with the remembrance that 
for more than twenty years after 1797 the 
iBank of England did not cash its notes. 
(Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Thought* that Breathe. A Selection from 
Lord Bacon. By A. B. Grosart. The first 
thought that strikes a reader of this excellent 
addition to 'The Elizabethan Library' is 
that the selection of maxims and apoph- 
thegms is admirably done ; the second is a 
feeling of regret that our own favourite 
quotations have been omitted. Probably no 
two persons would ever make the same selec- 
tion, for Bacon had one of those capacious 
minds in which the most diverse readers can 
nestle into their own corner. For all that, the 
Baconian will be thankful for what he gets, 
and it would be a foolish criticism that ignored 
the necessary limits of a compilation. The 
principle of taking but little from the essays 
is a wise one, but many of the philosophical 
extracts lose much from the want of their 
setting. And the want of an index is a dis- 
tinct defect. (Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d.). 

Etiquette of Good Society. Edited and Re- 
vised by Lady Colin Campbell. From the 
cradle to the grave, literally and actually, 
there are many important and unimportant 
duties and obligations to be met, and just how 
they should be met this little volume strives 
to show. How to comport oneself in visiting, in 
letter-writing, at marriage, at meals, at dances 
and pleasure parties of various descriptions 
is here clearly set down and shown* 
and with the exception of chapter xix., which 
deals with the Court and can only appeal to 
the few, every one may learn a point or 
take a hint from these pages— though it will be 
well in striving to be ' correct ' to avoid being 
stereotyped. A little latitude is a relief, and 
it would be a fearful thing if by chance it 
((happened that everybody who is anybody 
selected one — say this — particular guide, and 
ordered himself by its rules. (Cassell and 
Co. Is.) 

At the Front. This is a stirring record of 
actual experiences of military service both in 
the Crimea and in India. It is told by 
and from the point of view of a private sol- 
dier, and if the author does seem inclined to 
sing the praises of his corps— a Highland 
regiment— too long and too loudly, he may be 
forgiven in consideration of the fact that he 
evidently does so from genuine enthusiasm 
over his regiment and its exploits. The book is 
readable and entertaining, the more so that 
the ' ghastly realities of war ' have not been 
unduly dwelt upon, but are mentioned and 
touched upon as 'facts that are and must 
be/ without Booking to make literary capital 
out of the abundant opportunities for sen- 
sationalism given. (Alexander Gardner. 
Is. 6d.) 

The Man From Blankley's, and Other Sketcfies. 
By F. Anstey. This is another volume of the 
' Voces Populi ' order, and comes to hand clad in 
the same dainty exterior as characterised those 
volumes of reprints from Punch. The sketch 
which lends the collection its title is a clever 
and amusing little satire on modern society 
and its ways, which are exposed in a series 
of mirth-provoking misconceptions, such as 
only Mr. Anstey could have imagined. 
Of the remaining sketches all are readable, 
though one or two are rather lacking in 
point and interest, and seem almost too flimsy 
to justify their presence in the collection. 
Mr. J. Bernard Partridge is responsible for 
the five-and-twenty illustrations that grace 
the volume. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 
5-0 

Love Beeketh not her Own is a pretty story, 
translated from a German original, of two 
sisters by adoption whose quarrels were all 



ended by an illness of one of them. (Honlston 
and Sons. 6d.) 

# % Publishers, when sending books for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices. 



OBITUARY. 



It was with universal regret that the news of 
the death of Professor J owbtt was received. 
The man was greater than his works. It 
would be impossible to say what particular 
qualities gave him a wider influence than 
any of his contemporaries in Oxford. There 
were greater scholars, more eloquent 
preachers, more genial tutors. Yet he was 
always 'the Master.' As Pusey was the 
type of the old Oxford, Jowett was the type 
of the new, — ready to welcome a new idea or 
anew study, not greatly caring about creed 
or birth, anxious to recognise ability and open 
to the world the gates of the University. Born 
in 1817, he went to Balliol at the age of 
eighteen ; and the other events of his life 
are intellectual and social, save that he was 
elected Begins Professor of Greek thirty- 
eight years ago. No man did so much to 
adapt the University to modern needs, from 
the time his replies helped to guide the 
Commission of lo52 in their work of making 
the colleges open to all instead of being a 
collection of close clerical corporations, 
through the agitations for strengthening 
the University at the expense of the col- 
leges, enlarging the professoriate, estab- 
lishing scholarships, admitting unattached 
students, and recently University Extension, 
he has always been protagonist on the liberal 
side. His books are very variously estimated 
by scholars, and perhaps are more useful to 
reader and thinker than to a trained critic ; 
but it is no mean performance to have 
* made Plato an English classic,' as has been 
said. His direct influence on the men, 
too many to enumerate, who have gone out 
from his tuition to influence the world in 
politics, law, and literature is a surer 
monument ; and we may say safely that far 
more in our modern thought than one 
would naturally ascribe to him is due to 
the influence of Benjamin Jowett. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER. 
Sib,— The scheme referred to in your Table 
Talk, at page 218, is substantially the time- 
honoured arrangement known as ' half- 
profits,' against which Mr. Besant first broke 
ground when he fulminated against publishers. 
The plan is to debit the book with the cost 
of production, and then divide the profits 
between author and publisher ; here the latter 
pits bis pecuniary capital against the author's 
literary talent. Mr. Besant imputed two 
grievances : (1) That the publisher extracted 
a personal advantage out of the ' cost of pro- 
duction,' to|the author's great loss— so he now 
proposes to make these charges ' matter of 
agreement ' ; this would necessitate the 
author's access to the publisher's private 
relations with printer, stationer, and binder. 
(2) Mr. Besant imputed that the accounts 
rendered were ' cooked ' in respects of books 
actually sold, or otherwise disposed of; he 
now meets this difficulty by referring to ' the 
greater care in accounts it would involve.' This 
is all very true, and it is pleasant to find Mr. 
Besant ' toning down' under the fuller know- 
ledge of the technique of publishing that he 
has obtained since he first opened his cam- 
paign.— I am, yours, 4c, P. N. B. 



QtJEMXB. 
[The Editor does not guardntie immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corre- 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write dearly f] 

Authors Wanted— 

Of the following quotation : ' Of all the fish 
in the sea, herring is king.'— Nobbis. 

According to Lord Halsbury, 'One of our 
greatest dramatio poets has thus sketched the 
appearance of a country in which the law is 
trampled on : " There were Sloth in the Mart, 
Sohiam in the Temple, Broils festering into re- 
bellion, and Weak Laws rotting like rusty swords 
in antique sheaths." * And he said, 4 The remedy 
for that was not Fortune,not Genius, but Juttioe, 
and that Justice, impartially administered, was 
that which procured the rehabilitation of his 
oountry among the nations of the world.' Where 
is the passage to be found P—S. D. Nix. 



Excitation Wanted — 

One entitled, I think, 'The Idiot Boy,' in 
whioh the refrain, 4 Aye Maria ! Power Divine,' 
Ac., frequently ooours.— Mrs .Yarrow Baldock, 
South Hackney, N.E. 



Pbotsbbs. — What is the correct reading of 
a proverb to the effect that if the woman saves 
and the man spends, all will go well ; but if the 
contrary happens, all will go wrong.— Nobris. 

Charades.— Where oan I find a couple of 
old charades entitled 'Blaekstone ' and 4 Blunder- 
buss P '—J. M.Q. 

Football.— Where oan I get anecdotes and 
similar matter on Football and its players P— 
Louis Millard. 



ANSWERS. 

[When answering queries, kindly give the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, care of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded.'} 

Titles Found — 

To F. G. 8.— See 4 New Suffolk Garland/ pub- 
lished by Simpkin. Several articles on Suffolk 
folk-lore also appeared in The East Anglian 
Daily Times during the latter part of 1892.— E. 
Bond. 

To SxBAsniN Schaxtctn (Sept. 22).— Many 
quotations from ' Writings upon the Papal Holy 
Rose' are given in an article in The Shilling 
Magasine of May, 1865, entitled 'The Golden 
Rose/ by William J. Thorns.— W. J.. Edin- 
burgh. A mass of out-of-the-way lore on 

this interesting subject i* to be found in 
the pages of * Notes and Queries.' I append 
a list of the more recent references : 6th 
Series, Vol. HI., p. 464 ; 7th Series, Vol. II., p. 
125, Vol. IV., pp. 289, 401. Vol. VI., pp. 114, 384, 
Vol. XI., pp. 166, 431, Vol. XII., pp. 13, 152 ; 8th 
Series, Vol. HI., 343, 476, Vol. tV., 115, 239. 
The last referenoe is to the number of ' Notes 
and Queries ' for September 16, 1893, so would 
not yet be inoluded in any set bound for refer- 
ence.— G, Yaebow Baldock. 

To F. G. S.— Gleeson White's ' Ballades and 
BondeauB,* 1887 (Walter Soott. Is.), will be found 
very useful.— N. L. 



Bvfirkncs Found — 

If A. C. will send me his address I will forward 
him a copy of * The Righteous Advocate * with 
pleasure. — Mrs. C. 8. Howsll, Carnarvon, 
Albany-road, Southsea. 



Edwin Drood.— To P. H. (July 28).— I be* 
lieve Mrs. C. A. Bead wrote a continuation, 
whioh appeared some yoars ago in The Weekly 

Budget.— J. E. C. 

To J. W. C— The local pronunciation of 
' Cheyne ' is ohainy.— A Ohilsiaits. 

M. L. S.— Apply to some second-hand book* 
seller, or advertise in * Private Sales Column.' 

To J. C— Charles Kingsley wrote the lines br 
naning 4 Be good, sweet maid,' fto. 

Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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CASSELLS SEBIALS. 



The first part of CasselVs Gazetteer of Great 
Britain and Ireland, — a complete Topographical 
Dictionary of the United Kingdom, with 
numerous illustrations and sixty maps— finds 
a place in this month's batch of serials. It pro- 
mises to form, when completed, an entirely new 
and important work of reference. An enlarged 
edition of The Rugby Union Game of Football is 
also commenced this month, Part 1 being 
accompanied by a large plate representing an 
International Football Match. The batch 
includes, in addition to these: Our Earth and 
Its Story, by Dr. Eobert Brown, F.B.G.S. 
(Part 9), British Battles (Part 38), Natural 
History (Part 36), The Peoples of the World 
(Part 54), British Ballads (Part 19), Cottage 
Gardening (Part 11), Picturesque Europe (Part 
19), Work, Storehouse of General Information 
(Part 33), Science for All (Part 45), Canaries 
and Cage-Birds (Part 44), A History of Modem 
Europe (Part 36), The Royal Shakspere (Part 
24), The Pilgrim's Progress (Part 15), and The 
Dor* Gallery (Part 48). 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 



return. 

To Bight the Wrong. By Edna Lt all. In 
three Tola. (Hunt and Blackett, Ltd. 31s. 6d.) 

A Com iDY of Masks. ANorel. By Ernest 
Dowson and Arthur Moore. In three vols. 
(Wm. Heinemann. 31s. 6d.) 

The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. By 
Frank Babbett. In three vols. (Ohatto and 
Windns. 31s. 6d.) 

The Quicks nino of Caliban. A Modem 
Story of Evolution. By J. Compton Bickett. 
(Cassell and Co. 5s.) 

The Pirate. In two volumes. Ten etchings 
by and after W. Strang, Lockhart Bogle, 
Herbert Dicksee, W. E. Lookhabt, B.S.A., 
Ac. Introduction and Notes by Andrew Lang. 
The 'Border' Waverley. (John Nimmo. 6s. 
each vol.) 

Paul Bomer. A Novel. By C. T. Har- 
GBEAVE8. (A. and C. Black. 6s.) 

Dr. Grey's Patient. A Novel. By Mrs. G. S. 
Beanet. In three vols. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster. 
31s. 6d.) 

The First Supper, and Other Episodes. 
By Jonathan Sturges. (James B. Osgood, 
Mollvaine, and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr Poor Niece. By Bosaline Masson. (T. 
Usher Unwin. Is. 6d.) 

God's Will, and Other Stories. By Ilse Fba- 
pau. Translated by Helen A. Macdonsll. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. Is. 6d.) 

A Bubble Fortune. By Sarah Tttleb. 
(BntchiDson and Co. 5s.) 

The Soul of the Bishop. A Novel. By John 
Strange Winter. Ia two vols. (F. V. White 
and Co. 2ls.) 

Kenilworth. No. XII. of the 'Waverley 
Novels ' : * Dryburgh Edition.' With Original 
Illustrations. (A. and C. Black. 5s.) 

A Mere Cypher. A Novel. By Mart Angela 
Dickens. A New Edition. (Macmillan and Co. 
3s. 6d.) 

Lieutenant De Brion, B.N. By Alan 
Oscar. (Remington and Co., Limited. 2s. 6d.) 

The Marplot. By Sidney Botse Lysaght. 
New Edition. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Half a Hero. By Anthony Hope. In two 
vols. (A. D. Innes and Co. 21s.) 

Mynheer Joe. A Semi-Humorous Story of 
Love and Adventure. By St. George Bathbonb. 
Illustrated. (James Henderson. Is.) 

Pastorals of France. Renunciations. By 
Frederick Weomorb. (Elkin Mathews and 
John Lane. 5s.) 

Stories from Garshin. Translated by E. L. 
Votnich. With introduction by Stepniak. 
Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 3a. 6d.) 

The Boy-God. Troublesome and Vengeful. 
fij E. M. Lynoh. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s.) 



Story of the Golden Owl. By Mrs. Greet. 
New Edition. (The Leadenhall Press, Limited. 
3s. 6d.) We reviewed the first edition of this 
remarkable story in our issue of Bee. 2, 1892. 

Biography, History, and Travel. 

Travel and Adventure in South-East 
Africa. By F. C. Sblous, C.M.Z.E. (Bowland 
Ward and Co. 25s.) 

Personal Becollections of Werner von 
Siemens. Translated by W. C. Coupland. 
(Asher and Co. 15s.) 

BlSKRA, AND THE OASIS AND DESERT OF THE 

Zibaos. By A. E. Pease, F.B.G.S. (Edward 
Stanford. 4s. 6d.) 

The Life of Bobert Bodolph Suffield. 
(Williams and Nor grate. 4s. 6d.) 

WHER8TEAD. Some Materials for its History, 
Territorial, Manorial, and During the Events 
Between. By F. Barham Zincke. Second 
Edition. Greatly enlarged. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent, and Co.) 

History of South Africa. Vol. FV., 
1834-54. By George M'Call Theal. With 
six maps. (Swan Sonnensohein and Co. 15s.) 

Seers and Singers. A Study of Five English 
Poets. By Arthur D. Innes. (A. D. Innes 
and Co. 5s.) 

Nineteen Beautiful Years. By Frances 
E. Willard. With an introduction by Lady 
Henry Somerset. Prefatory note by the Poet 
John G. Whittier. English Edition. (White 
Bibbon Publishing Company. 2s. 6d.) 

Sketches in the House. The Story of a 
Memorable Session. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
(Ward, Look, and Bow den, Limited. Is.) 

A Short History of the English People. 
By John Bichard Green. Illustrated. Part 
XXV. (Macmillan and Co. Is. net.) 

Europe, 17884815. By H. Morse Stephens, 
M.A. ' Periods of European History.' Period 
VII. (Bivington, Peroival, and Co. 6s.) 

Philosophy and Science. 

Some Salient Points in the Science of 
the Earth. By Sir J. William Dawson. 
Illustrated. (Hodder and 8 tough ton. 7s. 6d.) 

Method and Results. Essays by Thomas 
H. Huxley. * The Eversley Series.' (Mac- 
millan and Co. 5s.) 

Process of Argument. A contribution to 
Logic. By Alfred Sidowick. (A. and C. 
Black. 5s.) 

Philipb's Anatomical Model, with descrip- 
tive text. By Dr. Schmidt. English edition by 
W. S. Furneaux. (George Philip and Son. 2s.) 

Poetry and the Drama. 

The Fatal Ring. A Tragedy. By Francis 
Henry Cliffs. (Remington and Co.. Ltd. 
2s. 6d.) 

Original Plays and Dualooues. Chiefly 
Humorous. By Francis W. Moore. (Dean 
and Son, Limited. 2s. 6d.) 

Poems. By Arthur C. Benson. (Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane. 5s.) 

MINSTRELSY of the Mer8E. The Poets and 
Poetry of Berwickshire. A County Anthology. 
By Bev. W. S. Crockett, F.S.A. Preface by 
John Stuart Blackie. (Paisley: J. and B. 
Parlane. London: Houlston and Sons.) 

Religious. 

The Acts, Vol. I. 1 The Biblical Illustrator.' 
By Bev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. (James Nisbet 
and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

Hebrews, Vol. II. ' The Biblical Illustrator.' 
By Bev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. (James 
Nisbet and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

Step by Step through the Bible. A 
Scripture History for Little Children. By Edith 
Ralph. Part II. (James Nisbet and Co. 2e.6d.) 

The Children's Pew: A Year's Sermons 
and Parables for the Toung. By Bev. J. Bbid 
Howatt. (James Nisbet and Co. 6s.) 

The Old and the New Age. By B. J. 
Fletcher, M.A. (George Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d.) 

The Parables of our Lord. ' Bible-class 
Primers.' Edited by Professor Salmond, D.D. 
(T. and T. Clark. 6d.) 

Books for Children. 

Chums. First Yearly Volume, containing 
Stories by the following anthers j— <*. A. Hentt, 
Max Pembbbton, Barry Pain, D. H. Parry, 



A. J. Daniels, and E. E. Green. Interviews 
with famou* Cricketers and Athletes. Interest- 
ing, General. Technical, Natural History, * and 
Atliletio Articles, Ac, Ac. With about 750 
Illustrations. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

The Walrus Hunters : A Bomance of the 
Realms of Ice. By B. M. Ballantyns. (Jesus 
Nisbet and Co. 5s.) 

Watch and Watch ; or, 1 The Decoyed.' By 
William Charles Metcalfe. (James Nisbtt 
and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Tom and his Crows ; or, Bomantio Adven- 
tures in Switzerland. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. 
(James Nisbet and Co. 8s. 6d.) 

Hazelbraee Hollow. By F. Scarlett 
Potter. Illustrated. (8. W. Partridge and 
Co. Is.) 

Losing and Finding; or, The Moonstone 
Ring. By Jennie Ckappsll. Illustrated. 
(3. W. Partridge and Co. Is.) 

A Sailor's Labs. By Emma Leslie. (8. W. 
Partridge and Co. 9d.) 

Left With a Trust. By Nellie Belles. 
(8. W. Partridge and Co. 9d.) 

The Boy's Own Annual for 1843. Ulns- 
trated. (Religious Tract Society. 8s.) 

The Girl's Own Annual tor 1898. Bias* 
trated. (Religions Tract Society. 8s.) 

Thb Pope's Mule, and Other Stories from 
Daudet. Translated by A. D. Beavinoton 
Atkinson and D. Haters. Illustrated by Ethel 
K.Martyn. 'The Children's Library/ (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 

Topsys and Turvyb. By P. S. Newell. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

More English Fairy Tales. Collected and 
edited by Joseph Jacobs. Illustrated by J. D. 
Batten. (David Nutt. 6s.) 

Miscellaneous. 

The Coinage of the European Conti- 
nent. By W. Carew Hazlitt. Illustrated. 
(Swan Sonnensohein and Co. 21s.) 

BrOWNE'8 ' HyDRIOTAPHIA AMD BRAMPTOH 

Urns.' Edited with Introduction and Notes, by 
Sir John Evans, F.B.8., F.S.A. With Portrait 
from the first edition of 1712, and Two Plates of 
Urns. •Chiswick Press Edition.' (Charles 
Whittingham and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

Well Begun : Notes for those who have to 
Make their Way in the World. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D. (James Nisbet and Co. 5s.) 

In Jest and Earnest. By Joseph Hatton. 
(The Leadenhall Press, Limited. 2s. 6d.) 

The Notions op a Nobody. By T. Theo- 
dore Dahle. (The Leadenhall Press, 'Limited. 
2s. 6d.) 

Scotland Yard. By Detective Inspector 
Andrew Lansdownb. (The Leadenhall "Press, 
Limited. Is.) 

Stray Minutes. By E. H. Laoon Watson, 
(The Leadenhall Press, Limited, Is.) 

The Confessions op a Poacher. Edited by 
John Watson, F.L.S. (The Leadenhall Press, 
Limited. Is.) We reviewed the first edition at 
some length in our issue of Nov. 14, 1890. 

Bacon's Gazetteer and Atlas op tee 
World. By G. W. Bacon, F.B.G.S. (G. W. 
Baoon and Co., Limited. Is.) 

The Art op Pluck. By Soriblerus Bidi- 
vtvus (Edward Caswall.) A New Edition. 
(Bliss, Sands, and Foster. 2s. 6d.) 

The Tragedy op the Norse Gods. By Ruth 
J. Pitt. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Pamphlets. 

From the Bull's Point op View : The True 
Story of a Bull Fight. By R. St. J. Corbet. 
(The Leadenhall Press', Limited. 6d.) British 
Lipe Insurance Chart. (C. and E. Layton. 
6d.) Easy Lessons on Alcohol, and Its 
Effects on Body and Mind. (Church of 
England Temperance Society. 6d.) Band op 
Hope Outline Addresses. Part III. (Church 
of England Temperance Society. 4dj Lady 
Danby's Honeymoon. (Cassell and Co. Mj 
Antidote and Curb por Cholera. (Joan 
Snow, id.) 



We have received Catalogues of new and 
seoond-Jiand books from Messrs. Henry Tonne 
and Sons, 12, South Castle-street, Liverpool- and 
Mr. E. Menken^ and 5, Bury-street, New QsJocd- 
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SBLOUS ON MASHUNALAND.* 

No book of travel I have read since I 
gave my heart as a boy to Paul da 
ChaJUa has impressed me like Travel 
ami Adventure in South-East Africa. It 
is what is called ' a rattling good book/ 
not only dealing with matter of excep- 
tional interest at first hand^ bnt having 
its information conveyed in pleasant, 
graceful style, not too much at a time, 
and its adventures told with inimitable 
'go.' In the after time the fair Mashuna- 
land province of our South African 
Dominion, with its gold mines yield- 
ing to Anglo-Colonial mining skill 
the treasures only dreamed of by 
Arabs and Portuguese from the days 
of the Queen of Sheba, and its 
lofty downs, browBed by millions of 
highly-bred sheep, will hail Frederick 
Conrtenay Selous as its pater patrice. 
Through long years he roamed from 
end to end of it the mightiest hunter 
of South Africa ; it was he who, by his 
entreaties to Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the 
'Sir John Macdonald of the Cape/ 
and his urgent letters to The Times and 
The Manchester Guardian, brought 
about the assumption of Mashunaland 
by the South African Company, just 
as the Portuguese were about to 
seize it for their villainous praoo 
system of disguised slavery. It was 
he who guided the pioneer expedi- 
tion which colonised the country; 
he who cut the very roads over which 
the expedition passed. 

There is no lack of marvels in Mr. 
Selous's book Now we gape at the mag- 
nificent stone ruins of a perished and for- 
gotten civilisation, now at hair-breadth 
escapes from lion or elephant. We are 
transported to a new atmosphere, with so 
nuxeh of the story-tellers art that we 



feel as if we ourselves are inspanning 
and outspanning, off-saddling and off- 
loading in the South African Veld, 
wondering if there is any water left in 
the vleys by the last rains, losing 
everything we possess by a vicious 
hippopotamus tossing our canoe, or 
having our best ox carried off by a 
lion under our very noses on a black 
night, or flying for our own lives from a 
treacherous attack by the Mashuk- 
ulumbwi on another such night. 

When I first met Mr. Selous he was 
in full evening dress, taking part at a 
smart supper at the Maison Doree ; but 
it did not disguise the man, holding his 
tall, wiry, loosely-built figure erect as 
a savage, and with the combination of 
coolness and reckless courage written 
in every line of his high-cheek-boned 
face, with its tip-tilted nose, insouciant 
light blue eyes, and bleached beard 
telling of years under a tropical sun. 

Mr. Selous confirms the colonial 
opinion of 

Tke Hepeless Vulgarity ef the Native. 

I do not think that the natives of 
South-East Africa who hare been accustomed 
to the Portuguese like working for English- 
men ; we are too energetic for them. Many 
of my countrymen believe that the natives 
despise the Portuguese, and admire the 
superior strength and energy of North 
Europeans ; bnt I think there is a good deal of 
misconception in this matter. Doubtless the 
descendants of the brave and warlike 
tribes of Zulu stock despise effeminacy 
and admire manliness; but it is my 
opinion that .the more mean-spirited and 
cowardly tribes reverence nothing but 
wealth, and when they see an English- 
man, Scotsman, German, or Swede — for all 
northern Europeans I have observed have the 
same pride of a dominant race, that forbids 
them to show any sign of effeminacy before an 
inferior people — walking in the hot son bare- 
armed, and often bare-legged, carrying his 
own rifle, and running after game, they think 
be only does so because he is poor, and cannot 
afford to pay men to hunt for him, and porters 
to carry him in a palanquin, sheltered from the 
heat of the sun by an awning or an umbrella, 
and they despise him accordingly, and 
contrast him unfavourably with the more 
effeminate and luxurious Portuguese, whom 
they respect more than the Englishman, 
because they think he is rich enough to afford 
comforts which the latter cannot command. 

There are not many humorous touches 
in the book. Lobengula's demand of a 
1 salted horse ' for the right to hunt in 
Mashunaland refers not to naval stores, 
but to the animal having already got 
over the disease of the country. 

* Salted Horse/ 

The two forms of horse-sickness prevalent 
m ekmth Africa are known as the 'Din 
Ziekte ' and the ' Dik-Kopziekte ' (thin sick- 
ness and thick-head sickness). 

The former is more prevalent than the 
latter in Griqualand, the south-western 
Transvaal, and in Southern Bechwanaland, 
whereas farther north the thick-head type, 
in which the head swells, is the common form. 
The latter is the more deadly of the two, and 
should a horse contract it and recover from 
it he is thoroughly 'salted,' and you need 
have no fear of his contracting the milder 



disease. On the other hand, should a horse 
be • salted ' only for the 'tbin sickness 1 and 
you take him to the northern Transvaal or to 
the counties north of that state, he will very 
likely contract the thick-head sickness, to 
which he will probably succumb. 

A good 4 salted horse' is worth £60 
in money. It is worth anything in the 
bush. When Mr. Selous fell in with 
a larger herd of elephant than he 
believed to be in existence, some two 
hundred, the only horse he had avail- 
able had the curious but almost fatal 
failing of not being afraid of elephants 
— nothing would induce him to hurry 
when pursued by a wounded elephant, 
so the only thing for Mr. Selous to do 
was to slip off and leave him to his 
fate: 

Nat Afraid of (Elcpaanta. 

The forest was very open about here, and 
she saw me as soon as I saw her, and raising 
her head and spreading her ears, charged 
forthwith, screaming loudly. Turning my 
horse I galloped back for the rocks, but the 
stallion would not put out any pace, and I 
could tell from the screams that the elephant 
was gaining rapidly upon me. 

Hastily turning my head I saw she was 
getting very near, and know she would soon 
catch me ; so I resolved to dismount and run 
for the rocks. My stallion was in some 
respects a perfect shooting-horse, and im-i 
mediately I leant forward and seised his' 
mane he stopped dead ; I was off and in front 
of him in an instant and running for the rooks,! 
which were not twenty yards away. As I| 
got round the first rock I turned, and 
tnis is what I saw. The horse was; 
standing absolutely still, with his head up and 1 
his four feet planted firmly in the ground asi 
if carved in stone, and the elephant, which 
had then ceased to scream, and was making a 
curious rumbling noise, was standing along- 
side of him, smelling about her with her 
trunk. In front of my saddle was tied a 
leather coat with a red flannel lining— a pre- 
sent the preceding year from my friend, poor 
Montague Kerr— and I suppose that the ele- 
phant must havo touched the horse with her 
trunk, as he suddenly gave a jump round, 
throwing the red-lined coat into the air. 
He then walked slowly to the rocky ridge 
behind him, and again stood still about 
fifteen yards away from the elephant. All 
this time I had been afraid to fire, for fear of 
exasperating the elephant, and causing it to 
kill my horse. I now, however, determined to 
do so, and was thinking of firing for her 
brain, for she was very near me, when she 
raised her head and ears and came towards 
the rocks screaming like a railway engine. 
She must have got my wind, I f anoy,snddenly. 
However she could not get at me without 
going round the other rocks ,* and as she did so, 
she gave me a splendid chance atf a distance 
of not more than fifteen yards. I fired into 
the centre of her shoulder, and immediately 
the bullet struck her she stopped screaming, 
and , dropping her ears, swerved off. 8he only 
ran a hundred yards or so, and then fell over 
dead, shot throagh the large blood-vessels of 
the upper part of the heart. 

At another time it was a lion that 
almost settled him. 

A Narraw * Shave' Irani a Lien. 

However, there was no time to wait, and 
trying to aim so that the bullet should just 
clear the fallen log and catch him between' 
the eyes, I fired. With a loud roar he an- 
swered the shot. I instantly became aware 
that he was coming, straight at me witfc open 
noifb «d farting epk, growl** «*gely., 
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I knew it was ^hopeless to try and get another 
cartridge into my tingle-barrelled rifle, and 
utterly useless to try and mount, more es- 
pecially as my horse, startled by the loud, 
hoarse grunts, and sadden and disagreeable 
appearance of the charging lion, backed so 
vigorously that the bridle (to a running ring 
on which a strong thong was attached, the 
other end being fastened to my belt) came 
brer his head. I had a strong feeling that 
I was about to have an opportunity of 
testing the accuracy of Doctor Livingstone's 
incredible statement that, for certain reasons 
(explained by the Doctor) a lion's bite gives 
no psin ; but there was no time to think of 
anything in particular. The whole adventure 
was the affair of a moment ; I just brought 
my rifle round in front of me, holding the 
small of the stock in my right hand and the 
barrel in my left, with a vague idea of getting 
it into the lion's mouth, and at the same time 
yelled as loud as I could, " Loos do honden, 
loos de . honden ! ' which being translated 
.means, ' Let loose the dogs.' In an instant, 
as I say, the lion was close up to me. I had 
never moved my feet since firing, and whether 
it was my standing still facing him that made 
him alter his mind, or whether he heard the 
noise made by my people, who, hearing my 
shot, immediately followed by the growling of 
the lion, were all shouting and making a 
noise to frighten the lion from coming their 
way, I cannot take upon myself to say ; but 
he came straight on to within about six yards 
of me, looking, I must say, most unpleasant, 
and then suddenly swerved off and, passing 
me, galloped away. 

Mr. Selous rehabilitate! the terrible 
character of the lion for daring ; on a 
> dark night nothing can exceed its 
audacity. He and Mr. Jameson had 
built a shelter of boughs to watch the 
txkty of an ox killed by a troop of lions 
on the preceding night in the hopes of 

Stting a shot. The night was too black 
r them to see anything, though they 
were but ten yards off. But the lions 
saved them the trouble by trying to get 
' at them ; thus three were killed which 
came right up to the muzzles of the 
guns. Once, when he had no cartridges, 
Mr. Selous was chased by a couple of 
lions in broad daylight ; he rode as fast 
as he could gallop, and at last they left 
him and lay down. 

Landseer's Liens. 

They lay almost exactly in the position of 
Landseer's lions in Trafalgar-square, and it 
is quite a mistake to say that that great 
artist has made an error in representing lions 
lying with fore-paws straight like a dog. 
When on the alert a lion always lies like this, 
and only bends his paws inwards like a cat 
when resting thoroughly at his ease. 

Mr. Selous has neither fear nor love 
fpr Lo Bengula. Speaking of a horse 
' he owned, he says: 

* He, however, turned out hopelessly bad, and 
- is the only really vicious horse I nave ever 
had anything to do with in South Africa. I 
t almost cured him of bucking by riding him 
with an adze handle, and stunning him with 
a heavy blow administered between the ears 
as soon as he commenced, which he invariably 
did as soon as one touched the saddle ; but I 
never could make a shooting horse of him, 
and finally gave him to Lo Bengula, in the 
hope that he would present him to a 
lia-kwaykwi, or some other of his endunas, 
•gainst whom I had a personal grudge. 

Lo Bengula loves hit hippopotami 



as King William I. loved his red deer. 
Strictly against Mr. Selous's orders, 
one of his men killed one for the meat. 
Lo Bengula summoned him to his kraal : 
Lo Benvula's {Hippopotami. 

I said, ' John is my man ; he has shot a sea- 
cow ; if he has committed a fault, I will take 
it on myself.' He at once said, • Do you say 
that because you are rich ? * and got very 
angry, as did all his endunas, when I told 
him that I did not say it because I was rich, 
but because I was one man alone in his 
country, and saw that he wanted to ' tumba/ 
i.e., to plunder me. After remaining silent, 
drumming with his foot, and looking very 
black for a few moments, he said, ' Ton say you 
will pay ; what will you pay ? ' I said I would 
give him two heifers for the sea-cow John had 
shot, when he immediately said in a very 
angry tone of voice, and holding up and 
shaking both hands in the air with all the 
finger 8 extended, ' Tou shall pay ten.' I said, 
• Tou can take them ; you are Btrong, and I 
am alone, but I won't give them.' 

No one need sentimentalise over the 
rights of the Matabele in Mashunaland. 
They have none. A hundred years 
ago the country was full of peaceful, 

Srosperous, industrious Mashunas, but 
uring the last three generations they 
have been so raided by the Zulus (of 
whom the Matabele are a branch), that 
but for the British occupation they 
would be exterminated in a few years. 
Far from dispossessing anyone, we are 
actually saving the lives of the rightful 
owners. Mr. Selous says : 

Matabele and Mashuna. 
On the summit of every hill may be found 
the walls, in more or less perfect preserva- 
tion, of what I think must have been kraals. 
These walls are very neatly built of squared 
stones, nicely fitted together, but uncemented 
with any kind of mortar. The peaceful people 
inhabiting this part of Africa must have 
been in the zenith of their prosperity. Herds 
of their small but beautiful cattle lowed in 
every valley, and their rich and fertile coun- 
try doubtless afforded them an abundance of 
vegetable food. About 1840, however, the 
Matabele Zulus, under their warlike chief, 
Umziligazi, settled in the country which they 
now inhabit, and very soon bands of these 
ferocious and blood-thirsty savages overran 
the peaceful vales of the Mashuna country 
in every direction. The poor Mashunas, 
unskilled in war, and living, moreover, in 
small communities scattered all over the 
country, without any general government, 
fell an easy prey before the fierce invaders, 
and very soon every stream in the country 
ran red with their blood, whilst vultures and 
hyaenas feasted undisturbed amidst the 
ruins of their devastated homes. Their cattle, 
sheep, and goats were driven off by their con- 
querors, and their children, when old enough 
to walk, and not above ten or twelve years 
of age, were taken for slaves ; the little chil- 
dren too young to walk were, of course, killed, 
together with their mothers. In a very 
few years there wiU be no more Mas- 
hunas left in the open country, the 
remnant that had escaped massacre having 
fled into the mountainous districts to the 
south and east of their former dwellings, 
where they still live. Thus in a short time 
an immense extent of fertile country that 
had, perhaps, for ages past supported a large 
and thriving community, was again given back 
to nature; and so it remains to the present 
day— an utterly uninhabited country, roamed 
over at will by herds of elands and other 
antelopes. 



This, then, is Mashunaland. ,Glen- 
coe massacres are quite a popular 
amusement with the Matabele. Mr. 
Selous sees no impassable gulf fixed 
between the people living in Mashuna- 
land to-day and the builders of Zim- 
babwe the wonderful temple described 
by Mr. Theodore Bent. 

Prehistoric Mulns of ZlmtatwL 

Many things tend to prove that the ancient 
builders of Zimbabwi were a rnde people. 
They had a religion, and possessed sufficient 
energy and concentration of purpose to carry 
to the end the immense work of building the 
Temple of Zimbabwi. . 

But the work itself , though very wonderful, 
appears to me to be rude and unsymmetricaL 
Nowhere is. tha wall absolutely plumb, and on 
the top it varies in different parts consider- 
ably in breadth. The fact that no written 
characters have been found on any of the flat 
granite or soaps tone beams embedded in the 
walls, or the large flat stones standing up- 
right Kke -tombstones in the floor of the 
Zimbabwi, seems to me to prove that the 
people who built this temple were un- 
acquainted with writing of any kind. The 
only carvings on the sides of the soapetone 
beams are lozenge shaped and herring-bone 
patterns (badly carved* not a single line being 
quite straight). 

The present inhabitants are a Bantu 
race, and Mr. Selous considers they have 
an admixture of foreign blood, probably 
Arab, from their lighter colour and finer 
features. 

The little personal sketches intro- 
duced into the book remind one of 
Clarendon's 1 History of the Rebellion/ 
Take, for instance, this comment on 
Mr. Bhodes's asking Dr. Jameson to 
take over the arduous and difficult 
duties of administration of Mashuna- 
land: 

Tke Commander ef Mashunaland. 

Dr. Jameson has endeared himself to all 
classes of the community by his tact and 
good temper, and has managed all the diverse 
details connected with the administration of 
a new country with a correctness of judgment 
which amounts to nothing less than genius, 
and genius of a most rare and versatile order. 
He was the man for the position. No other, 
taken all round, could have been quite what 
Dr. Jameson has been as administrator of 
Mashunaland in its early days. 

The author pays tributes to Darwin 
and Thackeray : 

Mts. Darwin and Thackeray. 

I had what some people call the imperti- 
nence to name it Mount Darwin, after that 
illustrious Englishman, whose far-reaching 
theories— logical conclusions based upon an 
enormous mass of incontrovertible facts- 
have revolutionised modern thought, and de- 
stroyed for ever man void beliefs that held 
men's minds in thrall for centuries. . . . 

A few hundred yards from Kandaya's village 
stood a high and conspicuous cone-shaped 
hill called by the natives Tchakari. This name 
I altered to Mount Thackeray, as a tribute 
to the memory of the immortal novelist, 
whose genius has so often enabled me to 
escape for the tine being from my surround- 
ings, to forget the filthy, soulless, sordid, 
mean, and vermin-swarming savages, amongst 
whom I actually was, and to live again, in 
spirit at least, amongst the dwellers in Vanity 
Pair. 

1 ^gP^*®^ 
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reading his Darwin and Thackeray in 
the midst of the African desert, just as 
one is glad to find the mighty hunter a 
philologist and well posted in the his- 
torical geography of Africa. Space 
forbids my giving his thrilling escape 
from the Mashukulumbwi, who stormed 
his camp at night. I must give one 
paragraph : 

Selous's Narrowest Escape. 

I turned quickly round to clutch my rifle, 
but was too late, for the man whom I had 
heard just stooped and seized it before my 
own hand touched it, and, never pausing, 
rushed off with it and disappeared in the 
darkness. I sprang up, and at the same 
moment one of the two men who had engaged 
me io conversation did so too, and in the act 
of rising dropped some dry grass, which he had 
hitherto concealed beneath his large ox-hide 
rug, on to the fire. There was at once a blaze 
of light which lit up the whole of the space 
round the fire. My eyes instinctively looked 
towards the hut which I had seen the man 
with the gun enter, and there, sure enough, 
he sat in the doorway, taking aim at me not ten 
yards from where I stood. There was no 
time to remonstrate. I sprang out into the 
darkness, seising one of the pieces of wilde- 
beest meat as I did so, and, as the village 
was surrounded with long grass, pursuit 
would have been hopeless, and was not 
attempted. My would-be assassin never got 
off his shot. 

We should like to draw Mr. 
Labouchere's attention to the Portu- 
guese 

'Praco' System. 

Although the native population of the 
Portuguese possessions on the banks of the 
Lower Zambesi may not be Blaves, they cer- 
tainly do not seem to be free men in the 
English sense of the word. The country is 
divided into pracot, or districts, each praco 
being let by Government to some person, 
usually a European or a Goanese, for a certain 
annual rental- The person who rents such a 
praco naturally tries to make the best of his 
bargain, and get as much as he can oat of his 
people ; and the inhabitants practically 
become his serfs, and cannot leave the praco 
withoat his consent. There may be laws in 
force in the more civilised districts which 
tend to mitigate the abuses to which such a 
system is open, but that the powers derived 
from Government are shamefully abused in 
the outlying districts I can myself bear 
witness. 

I should have liked to allude to 
such topics as the disappearance of 
the gigantic white rhinoceros ; the 
richness of hippopotamus soup; the 
slaughter of five dogs by a mortally- 
wounded antelope; the ship's boiler 
in which Mr. Selous prepared his skele- 
tons, regarded by the natives as a 
kind of soup-kitchen ; the finding of 
waggon-ruts in the sand three years 
after they had been made ; the rat that 
weighed ten pounds; the marvellous 
tracking instinct of the 'Bushmen/ who 
are not pigmies, after all; the fresh- 
water sharks of the Zambesi; the 
scentlessness of the ground flowers 
in Mashunaland (as in Australia) ; 
Mr. Selous's accidents, including the 
piece of wood which went into his 
eye and came out down his nose; 
the supernatural hy©na that haunted 



the camp the night Mr. French 
died in the bush; the cannibal lion; 
the brilliant capture of the Portuguese 
Colonel Andrada, and the march to take 
possession of Mashunaland. But space 
absolutely prohibits. 

Mr. Rowland Ward's get up of the 
x>ok is worthy of its contents— paper, 
printing, and pictures are alike admir- 
able. Douglas Sladen. 



A SAINT AND A SINNER* 



Steadfast is a novel of special inter- 
est. The struggle of conscience versus 
expediency is the leading motive ; but 
unlike other recent tales of an introspeic- 
tive character, the end is not the 
triumph of unbelief over faith, but of 
real Christianity over pharisaical in- 
tolerance. The author, anticipating 
sharp criticism of her statement, says, 
in the preface, that everything she 
records of the consociation of Congrega- 
tional Churches of 1 Newport ' county is 
strictly historical fact, and that her 
hero, as far as his experiences of the 
ecclesiastical body go, was a living man, 
though of another surname, and of 
another county. 

Whether we look at him as belonging 
to real life or fiction, Philemon Hall is 
a remarkable character — sublimely 
strong as a priest, and as a lover in his 
self-renunciation. 

At the time the story opens he had 
returned to his native village, after five 
years' absence, spent in completing his 
theological studies, to find his sweet- 
heart, to whom he had engaged himself 
before leaving, entirely broken down in 
health and hopelessly crippled with 
rheumatism — an unbearable burden to 
the struggling, selfish aunt, in whose 
service she had become disabled. 

This was not the bride whom Phile- 
mon had looked forward to wedding. 
But 4 he loved Rachel with all his 
strong, faithful heart ; he could not 
leave her an hour longer in suffering ; 
there was, in his eyes, but one thing to 
do, and that was to marry her.' So, 
without giving time for remonstrance or 
consideration which she would have 
used in her unselfishness to combat his 
plans, the clergyman is brought up to 
her poor little attic bed-chamber to 
solemnize 

A Death-ln-Life Bridal. 

Overborne by persuasion, bj masculine 
dogmatism, bj the suddenness and surprise of 
the thing, protesting with every power of her 
mind, assenting with every throb of her 
heart, looking up at Philemon with the de- 
precating adoration of a mortal who beholds 
an angel stooping to earth's helpless, needy 
level — Rachel Mather was married to Phile- 
mon Hall, without a crowd of friends, a 
wedding feast, a veiled bride, or even the 
flowers that should have lent the last adorn- 
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ment to such a scene. But no death-bed 
marriage could have been more solemn or 
as serene ; it was like a translation to the 
hopeless, earthly life of the woman, an open- 
ing of heaven 8 gates. And it was the rap- 
ture of fulfilment to the man, without one 
tinge of earth or self in its joy, the stainless 
rapture of a seraph over the soul gathered to 
the love of eternity sa'e in the heavenly 
rest. 

When, a little later, Philemon 
accepts his call to a church at some 
distance, his wife is carried to the 
parsonage, and thenceforth his life 
is a patient sacrifice to this sweet, 
pale saint, shrined in her chamber. 
Her white-draped bed aod cheerful 
room became a sort of chapel to the 
good, and also to the bad, people in 
Trumbull, where they went for confes- 
sion, counsel, or to ask prayers in some 
stress of life and death. And Eachel 
herself, though at first she fretted 
silently and long to think sho had not 
had the fortitude and persistence to 
refuse to marry Philemon, at last learned 
that the great virtue of daily life is 

' Where thou art placed, serenely there to 
stand.' 

' It beats all ! ' said Isaac Bunnell, the mam 
who came daily to do the minister's 4 chores * 
about the barn. ' She's the most of a sick 
woman I ever see. When my woman-folks 
is ailin', they let me know on't, now, I tell ye ! 
It's " Isik I fetch me some sage." " Isik, do 
get me that ar brick." " Oh, land ! I shall 
die, Isik, ef you don't make haste." But 
she's as mum as a clam. Don't fret none, 
Aunt Buthy ssys, nor don't scold ; jest lies 
there an' looks like a ship's Agger-head a- 
smilin', as though the world run on greased 
wheels. I know there's a lot o' grace to work, 
as they tell about; but seems as ef grace 
could work in some natures better*n others ; 
jest, yon may say, as the same sort o' eorm 
grows a sight higher in good land. She 
must ha' been medder soil to begin with, I 
expect.' 

Meanwhile other lives and destinies 
were shaping themselves in the little 
world around the parsonage. One of 
those who came oftenest to the invalid's 
bedside, Esther Dennis, plays the most 
important part in the story. An entire 
contrast to her fragile, spiritual friend, 
full of life, healthy vigour, and natural 
waywardness, this girl, when the gentle 
suffering wife of the minister passes 
away, takes the place in his human 
heart which had never been really filled 
by her almost angelic predecessor. 

But this new love story is not con* 
summated without much agony and 
heartbreak to Esther, ' an impulsive 
undisciplined character ; a creature who 
in the very nature of things could not 
escape wreck and loss and woe if left 
to her own guidance ; a girl to whom 
love was life and breath, but who loved 
as unwisely as such girls almost invari- 
ably do. 1 

While Esther is infatuated by the 
attentions of a wholly selfish man who 
flings her aside when he is tired of his 
plaything, the minister keeps a loving 
guardianship over her, characterised by 
his usual unselfishness, so that hir 
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interest seems to be a part of his 
general devotion towards his flock ; and 
she is as unprepared as the rest of the 
community for his proposal. But 
though she accepts his offer as much 
out of her own forlornness as to avoid 
giving him the pain of a refusal, it is 
not with a happy heart that she goes 
to announce her engagement to an old 
friend just married, who in her quaint 
way gives 

Her Experiences of Matrimony. 

' Oh, mercy me ! 'taint all sugar and honey- 
pie getting married, Easter, you better be- 
lieve. Fact is, there's a sight of work to be 
done here. Deacon Hopkins he's a real 
driver. I had aU the hog-killin' to see to, ye 
know, after I come ; sassage, an' souse an' 
all that ; and there's the butter and the hens. 
I expect if you're goin' to do it, whether or no, 
you'd better begin young ; it's hard to learn a 
old dog new tricks. Not but what the deacon 
is a good-disposed man ; he's as pious as they 
make them ; goes to meetin* reg'lar, and is a 
hero at prayer ; beats all I But you see I 
was consider'ble old to fall into new wayf, 
and its wore on me some. He's pleasant 
enough, but he's kind of pernickity 'round 
the house ; wants to hev the pork-barrel jest 
in that corner and the pickle pot in f other. 
He's lived by himself a spell, ye know, and 
got notional. Bat he's as good as the over- 
age, quite as good as th' overage, ef he is a 
little near, and I couldn't pick and choose. 
He's quite a little older'n I be, and ef he dies 
fust, why I shall be well to do ; and ef I do I 
make no doubt but what hell keer for me as 
fur as is needful to th' end, and put up a 
stun for me/ 

Esther's heart sank as she listened to this 
confidence. Was this all, then, that mar- 
riage offered t The patient drudgery of a 
housewife f 

' But, Aunt Tempy, after all, aren't you gltd 
you married the deacon? 'the girl asked, with 
a sort of quiver in her voice. 

' I dono. Fraps I shall be when I get used 
io't. I some think the 'Postle Poll was right 
when he said, " It is better if they so abide," 
mean in' the onmarried. Still, twas dreadful 
lonesome to look forrard to livin' and dyin' 
alone.' 

Esther's heart said, 'Amen.' She, too, 
dreaded the solitude of a single life. 

' Well, I think so, too, Aunty Tempy, and I 
— I— you see, I am just as lonely as you are. 
There is no one— so— oh. Aunty Tempy, I am 
promised to Mr. Hall.' 

1 The last words came with a rush. It was so 
hard to say them. 

' My blessed lamb ! You don't tell me ! 
Well, of all things ! Why, now I can say like 
that old cretur in Scriptur — I can't recall his 
name : "Now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace." My dear, my dear ! ' 

And here Aunt Tempy fell upon Esther and 
hugged her with all her old energy. The 
tears stood in the girl's eyes with gladness 
and pain both. She had committed herself 
now past redemption ; but it was so good, bo 
sweet, to have Aunt Tempy's tumultuous con- 
gratulation. 

' And I never even surmised of it. I thought 
his heart was buried along with his first. 
But bless me ! haint the Deacon had three 
before me? And to hear him talk you'd 
think I was the best of the lot; I feel set up 
/good when he gets onto that string. Welt 
well, he'll be proper good to ye, Easter. He's a 
good man— one of the best — not but what he's 
a man. They don't put no angels in Conneoti- 
eat meetin'-houses, whatsoever they may do 
ebewhere j and I'm glad on't I I don't want 
no perfection round where I bej a little of 



th'old Adam is as good as salt into a huckle- 
berry pie. Well I be set up now. I've had ye 
on my mind, dear, this long while. 

Esther, very frail, but very lovable, 
is the one character that we thoroughly 
grasp in the story, which is cleverly told, 
but uneven in style. It has abrupt 
changes of scene ; figures that should 
be subordinate are obtrusive, and the 
climax in the hero's fortune comes too 
late to have its due importance. Neither 
has Philemon Hall, though admirably 
conceived, the importance that he should 
have had as hero. His influence makes 
itself felt throughout ; but it is his 
shadow rather than his substance that 
is apparent. Rachel, Esther, and other 
actors, in turn, come to the front ; but 
it is only towards the end, when he 
takes his stand against the Consociation 
that the minister's personality really 
takes definite shape. This may be ac- 
counted for by the author having 
sketched him from a book, not from 
nature. Steadfast is, however, an ex- 
ceptionally interesting religious novel, 
with the additional charm of the author's 
assurance that her hero is a historical 
reality, and that ' strange, unworldly, 
unwise, impossible to mortal man, as 
this tale seems, oh, friendly reader, it is 
true/ 



A NATURALISTS ESSAYS.* 



Mb. Phil Robinson's Some Country 
Sights and Sounds is a collection of 
essays, some of them good, some of 
them passable, others, if not intrinsi- 
cally bad, at any rate very bad indeed 
when compared with the best of their 
companions — notably, with two sister 
essays, ' The Burning of My Heath ' 
and 1 My Kentish Heath.' These two 
papers are written in a vein in which 
Mr. Robinson excels. He is dealing 
with a subject that he loves and knows, 
and he bnngs to his work not only ex- 
ceptional capacity for minute observa- 
tion, but a wonderful command over 
language and a fine appreciation of the 
exact phrase and word that can best 
record the impressions that have passed 
from his eye to his brain, awakening on 
the way innumerable recollections and 
associations of ideas. What, for in- 
stance, could be better than the follow- 
ing passage, the opening of 

My Kentish Heath? 

Purple and gold — how well the words go 
together! They are both of them royal, 
imperial; and, in combination, they express 
a sumptuous beauty. And my heath is all 
purple and gold. For the low-growing, 
autumn-flowering furze is just of a height 
with the heather, so that the broad lerels of 
purple bloom are shot through and through 
with thread-of-gold. The basis of the splendid 
fabric is a deep bronzed green of wondrous 
pile and softness, and thereupon, as in the 
'Kincobs' of the East, is worked with 

* Some Country Sight* and Sounds. By Phil Robin- 
son. (T. Fisher Unwin. (to.) 



heather-blosBom — a rich brocade the colour 
of ripening mulberries, and streaked and 
spangled and flowered with the yellowest of 
yellow. 

Here the furze runs like a fringe round an 
unbroken sheet of purple, gilding the edges 
of it, as you see the edges of clouds gilt 
at sunset. There it boldly invades the leyel 
colour, damascening it as with in-beaten 
metal, enchasing it with golden tracery. 
Yonder it mixes up with the heather, bunch 
for bunch, alternate patches of Tyrian dye 
and gold of Ophir, like the floor of Bel- 
shazzar's feasting house, yellow and glorious 
purple. 

And the bracken here and there holds up 
fronds of chestnut and canary and daffodil, 
strange sun-ripened tints of russet and auburn, 
and round and about stand the hawthorns in 
their autumn livery, vinous, bronzed, tawny, 
and scarlet, berried on every spray with 
crimson bunches. Here and there, too, are 
clumps of broom and tall, spring-flowering 
gorse, dark green, on which the whincbats 
perch to whistle signals to each other, and 
the yellowhammer sits to ask for a ' little, 
little bit of bread and noo-oo chee-eese'; 
whereon the goldfinches sometimes stop for a 
minute to twitter, and in and out of which 
in the evening birds come and go, flitting 
mysteriously, close to the ground, slipping in 
at one side and slipping out at the other. 

This has always struck me curiously : that 
after sunset one should see upon the heath so 
many more birds than during the day. When 
the sun is shining the larks are hidden in the 
Bky. From the finches secreted in the bushes 
proceeds a perpetual antiphony. From tuft 
to tuft the pipits are calling to one another. 
But in the dusk of the evening, though all 
are quiet, except perhaps a humming nightjar 
or family of belated starlings, and the loudest 
sound yon hear is the boom of the passing 
beetle, the birds are seen everywhere, flitting 
across the grassy paths, dipping into the 
heather, fluttering at the sound of your 
passing, out of the brambles. The place 
is alive with them, dodging about in a 
queer, crepuscular, conspirator-likeway. The 
swallows stay out late, and no wonder ; for, 
in the autumn twilight, a myriad of weak- 
winged insects, feeble folk of the gloaming, 
are flickering above the heather and the fern, 
and the swift-winged hirundines have them 
at their mercy. 

This we regard not only as a beautiful 
word picture, but as a wonderfully 
vivid and wonderfully complete one. 
There is nothing far-fetched and yet 
nothing obvious about the fancies 
introduced. The spirit of the scene has 
been caught, as well as the sounds and 
the sights and the colours of it. 

Mr. Phil Robinson's descriptive pas- 
sages we admire far more than the 
humorous discourses he hangs on such 
incidents as the escape of a lion from a 
menagerie. We do not say that these 
discourses are dull, but the ran strikes 
us as thin and shadowy and lacking in 
heartiness. They will appeal to an audi- 
ence which prefers Mark Twain to wits 
of English growth ; but more fastidious 
readers will regret the amount of chaff 
which has to be winnowed before one 
secures such solid stuff as Mr. Robin- 
son's chapters on the ounce, the puma, 
and the bell-bird — chapters in which he 
has emancipated himself from the fatal 
necessity of being funny. Another 
notable paper, we may add, deals with 
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Holman Hunt's picture of the scape- 
goat. Mr. Phil Robinson gives good 
reasons for thinking that the accepted 
view of the scapegoat's fate, which 
inspires that picture, is an incorrect 
one. 



EDNA LYALL'8 NEW NOVEL * 

Thbbe are two ways of treating an his- 
torical character in a work of fiction. 
One may be described as the direct 
and the other as the indirect method. 
In the direct treatment the great 
personage is kept well in the forefront 
of the story, and is allowed to express 
himself by his own words and acts, the 
chorus which sings his praises or esti- 
mates his merits being of secondary 
importance. This treatment is pecu- 
liarly trying to the hero, and is little in 
favour with novelists, many of whom 
think it an injustice to put into the 
mouth of a great man words and senti- 
ments to which he has not actually 
committed himself. 

The indirect method adopts a nominal 
hero who is not the chief character, and 
keeps him continually in evidence, while 
the real hero is withdrawn from the 
everyday life of the story, and is intro- 
duced into its action only on great 
occasions. His appearance is as strik- 
ing an event as a Royal visit, or as a 
descent of one of the gods in a Greek 
legend. The deputy hero, who bears 
the heat and burden of the day, serves 
as a reflector for the luminous qualities 
of the man that is greater than he. His 
veneration, affection, and admiration 
of his superior find a thousand 
natural and spontaneous modes of 
expression which, if they be kept duly 
within the bounds of reason, do not 
compromise the dignity of that notable 
personage. This manner of handling a 
historic subject is felt by many writers 
to be more artistic than the other 
method described. It has the further 
advantage of not demanding either the 
courage or the genius of a dramatist. 
It is the way in which Edna Lyall, 
though a writer of considerable dramatic 
power, has chosen to present John Hamp- 
den, the constitutional reformer of the 
seventeenth century, in her novel called 
To Bight the Wrong. 

Some of the most telling touches in 
the portrait without shadows of this 
great man, which is allowed to form 
itself gradually in the reader's imagina- 
tion, are supplied by Arthur Godwin, 
Hampden's friend, in lamenting his 
decease: 4 He was a gallant man, an 
honest man, an able man. . . . God 
takes away the best amongst us.' 
Through the eyes of others of his 
admirers we see him as the man of 
clear judgment, of prompt and decisive 

* TffBght the Wrong. By Edna Lyall. In Thret Vol*. 
' 31* 6d.) 



action, of unwavering courage and reso- 
lution. But Edna Lyall is careful to 
bring the tenderer side of his character 
also well into notioe. We see him at 
home as the affectionate, genial father, 
and as the universal friend and favourite 
at the houses where he visits : 
Clemency's Diamonds. 

After a time the door was opened, and 
Clemency stole softly in, glancing a little 
curiously at Joscelyn. 

' I came to see if you would like lights/ 
she said, 'but do not let me disturb your 
talk/ 

'Kay, our talk is ended/ said Hampden, 
rising to meet her, 'and we want one of 
your songs, Clemency, to raise us out of sad 
thoughts.' 

' I will gladly sing/ said she ; ' but first, sir, 
for fear I have no other opportunity of 
speaking to you quietly, will you give me 
your help and advice as to these diamonds P * 

She opened a case of red leather, and even 
in the fading evening light Joscelyn could 
see how the beautiful necklace within flashed 
and sparkled. 

Hampden took the case in his hand, looking 
at the diamonds with admiration. 

' My advice/ he said, smiling, ' is to wear 

them ; and my help ' he took the necklace 

up and fastened it round her neck. 

Clemency laughed and blushed. 

'They were my mother's/ she said, 'and 
now they are mine to do what I like with. 
When 1 heard how people were sending 
money and plate to the Guildhall to help in 
defending the country, how the poor women 
were even bringing their wedding-rings, 
then I thought of these diamonds, and my 
grandfather says I may send them if I wish. 
Would you take them back with you to- 
morrow f 9 

'But I think it will be hard for you to 
part with what was once your mother's. 
The thing is most beautiful, too, and of such 
great value.' He glanced inquiringly into 
the lovely girlish face. 

' It is because I do care for it very much 
that I want to send it/ she said, her voice 
faltering a little. ' I want to help, and there 
is but little I can do; men can give their 
lives for the country, but women can only 
stay at home and grieve/ 

'Nay, you will do something better than 
that, if I mistake not/ said Hampden, gently. 
'You will pray; you will bring up the 
children entrusted to you to love truth and 
justice and freedom; you will, perhaps un- 
known to yourself, influence some of the men 
who go forth now to fight. As to the 
diamonds, I will take them to the Guildhall 
if you indeed wish it-' 

'I do/ she said, earnestly. 'My grand- 
father says they are worth much money, 
because they are cut in the new Dutch 
fashion with many facets.' 

She made as though she would unclasp 
the necklace and give it to him there and 
then, but Hampden checked her. 

'Wear it to-night and to-morrow at the 
wedding/ he said. 'Let it once more fulfil 
its natural function before it is converted 
into the defences of the country.' 

And then before long they were all 
laughing at an elaborate calculation made 
by Hampden as to the number of soldiers 
who might be comfortably shod if the 
diamonds were converted into boots, or the 
number that might be fed if they were 
converted into loaves. 

The Joscelyn whose name occurs in 
the extract is Joscelyn Heywood, the 



deputy hero. He is a young man of 
Boyalist antecedents. When the story 
opens his father and brothers are taking 
arms in the King's cause, and he him- 
self is expected to raise a troop in 
defence of his sovereign. It is at a 
royal procession that his faith in the 
divine right of Kings receives its first 
shock. 

An Ominous Cry* 

' Vivat Bex ! Vivat Bex ! ' shouted the hun- 
dreds of clergy ranged on either side cf the 
street : and in the words of a pamphleteer of 
the day, an eye-witness of the scene, 'His 
Majesty vouchsafed a princely recognition of 
this dutiful expression/ 

So narrow was the street, so overhanging 
the upper storey of tho inn, that the two 
brothers at their window were on a level 
with the King and quite near to him. Dick 
Heyworth stood, sword in hand, huzzaing 
with aU the strength of his lungs, but 
Joscelyn seemed like one struck dumb, he 
forgot himself altogether, and merely stood 
there in the window watching, as though his 
very life depended on it, the cold, handsome 
face and dignified bearing of the King. 

At that moment a cry was raised which 
overpowered by its strange contrast the 
shouts of welcome. To the right of the Stone- 
bow, from the Prison Lane, a man came elbow- 
ing his way through the crowd. 

'Justice!' he cried, 'justice!' and the 
word rang out with a passionate pain inde- 
scribable. 

Jo8oelyn's heart gave a bound. He looked 
at this daring unit in the throng who had 
ventured to uplift his voioe. For an instant 
he saw him distinctly, and all his life he 
could recall the sight. A bloodless face lined 
with suffering, dark hair closely cropped after 
the fashion of the extreme section among the 
Puritans, a nose slit by the shears of the exe- 
cutioner, ghastly scars where there should 
have been ears ; a mere wreck of a man— in 
fact, a Hving witness to the barbarous intoler- 
ance of the age, for he was clearly no criminal, 
the face, though tinged with fanaticism, was 
nevertheless a rood face. It was only for a 
minute that he was visible, for the people 
turned upon him in fury, and with oaths and 
blows he was hustled off the scene. The 
King, no more affected by the incident than 
he would have been by the hum of a wasp or 
the drone of a bee, turned to Sir John Mon- 
son and commanded him to read the speech 
which had been prepared by Us Majesty for 
the occasion. 

Shortly afterwards Joscelyn meets 
with an accident, and finds himself a 
disabled guest at the house of a Puri- 
tan gentleman, where he is instructed 
in the Parliamentarian side of the 
controversy and where he meets Mr. 
Hampden. He accepts a commission in 
the Roundhead army, and enters upon 
a series of thrilling adventures and 
daring deeds and miraculous escapes. 
On one occasion he saves the life of his 
favourite brother Dick, who is fighting in 
the opposing ranks : 

Foemen and Brothers. 

Urging Latimer forward, he galloped to- 
wards his comrades, who were retiring up the 
hill again to face the next charge, when, with 
a shock of horror, he perceived, lying almost 
beneath his horse's feet, the face that hail 
persistently haunted him all through the long 
fiours of the battle — Dick's fa 
the eyes full of a dr 
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an instant he had reined back Latimer and 
dismounted. 

' Oh ! is it yon ? * cried Dick, his face light- 
ing np with a look of intense relief. 

lere are yon wounded ? ' asked Joscelyn, 
breathing hard. 

' A ball here in the thigh. Don't linger ; 
Sir Bevil Granville will charge.' 

' What ! ' exclaimed Joscelyn, ' am I to 
leave you to be trampled to death ? Nay, I 
will set you on my horse. I can hold you in 
the saddle, never fear.' 

And, sniting the action to the words, he 
lilted Dick in his strong arms, and with some 
difficulty contrived to place him on Latimer's 
back, holding bim firmly with his right arm 
and, himself on foot, urging the chestnut to 
mount the hill, it was indeed a desperate 
attempt. Between two fires they pressed on, 
the burning rays of the July sun beating 
down upon them, the way growing more and 
more steep, and the fierce Cornishmen gaining 
upon them at every step. Dick had entirely 
lost consciousness, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that Joscelyn could support him, but 
Latimer seemed to understand from his 
master's voice what great things were expected 
of him, and he struggled up bravely. They 
had almost gained the brow of the hill, and for 
greater speed were making a cut across the 
turf, when, warned by the near approach of 
trampling feet and the half-unintelligible 
war-cries shouted by hundreds of lusty voices, 
Joscelyn glanced over his right shoulder. To 
his dismay, he found that the Cornishmen 
were close upon them ; the hillside bristled 
with the ascending pikes. 

' On, Latimer, on ! * he cried, in a tone that 
made the noble charger bound forward. Tbey 
were within a hundred yards of safety. He 
was straining every nerve to keep his brother 
still in the saddle, when suddenly a terrible 
thrust, just behind the upstretohed arm that 
grasped Dick, utterly disabled him. A pike 
had run him clean through the body. As he 
fell to the ground it was wrenched out again. 
There followed two minutes of mortal agdny 
whilewthe fierce Cornish pikemen surged over 
him. - Then for a time he lost consciousness. 

What followed seemed like some horrible 
dream. He struggled back to life again, 
heard the roar of battle, tried to shift his 
position, and sank back fainting. Again he 
came to himself, only to find a deadly struggle 
going on close at hand, and to suffer torture 
as once more he was trampled under the feet 
of the combatants. . . . 

Raising himself by slow and painful inches, 
he looked np the dusky hillside, strewn with 
the dead and wounded. 

Where in all this terrible gathering was 
DickP 

A prostrate form lying about two or three 
yards above him stirred a little just then and 
groaned heavily. A great hope dawned in 
Joscelyn's heart. With an effort, which cost 
him terrible agony, he crawled on his knees 
up the steep slope, and in the dim light could 
just discern Dick's familiar face. 

The boy did not recognise him, but only 
moaned piteously and begged for something 
to drink, repeating the request over and over 
again, as if the torturing thirst overpowered 
every other feeling. Now Joscelyn had in his 
wallet a small flask of sack ; this he contrived, 
not without great pain and difficulty, to hold 
to Dick's parched lips, and the poor fellow, 
catching at it eagerly, drained it to the last 
drop. After some time this seemed to revive 
him ; straining his eyes to pierce the gloom, 
he 4bbde a sudden exclamation of relief, 
r * Is it you, Joscelyn ? Ay, now I remember 
^— yon tried to save me/ 

' And made but a bungling piece of work of 
it/ said Joscelyn, faintly. 

* Tou are wounded ! ' cried Dick, shocked at 
the change in his voice. ' You were wounded 
through helping me I Where is that flask t 



Did you let me take all— all — when your need 
was as great ? ' 

' I need nothing now that I have found 
you,' said Joscelyn. But the words seemed to 
die away from his lips, and Dick in dreadful 
self-reproach bent over him, shuddering at 
the deathly cold of his face and hands. 

' I knew not what I did/ he said. * Since 
Sunday we have none of us had more than 
a biscuit a day — I was starving and — brute 
that I am! — thought of that alone/ 

' I tell you I needed it not/ said Joscelyn, 
rousing himself. 'And for the matter of 
that/ he added, with laughter in his voice, 
' we shall soon have enough to drink without 
the trouble of stirring, for the wind is blow* 
ing up for rain.' 

' 'Tis like you to jest while you are dying/ 
said Dick. 

The chronicle of the Civil War, as 
given in these volumes, is graphic, 
dramatic, and fall of incident. Eecords 
of battles and skirmishes, of fierce 
fights and weary marches, alternate 
with pictures of domestic life, or with 
confidential letters exchanged by the 
women-folk. Its freedom from par- 
tizanship is one of the best points about 
the book. Edna Lyall likes to colour 
highly and to idealise largely, and she 
treats individual Cavaliers and Bound- 
heads with an equal-handed generosity. 
The fact that the struggle was one for 
Kberty of conscience, no less than for 

3uity in the administration of secular 
[airs, is strongly brought out. So, 
too, is that still more important view of 
the situation which recognises that each 
of the contending parties had a good 
case. This was the view that caused 
Joscelyn such perplexity at the outset of 
his career. 

A Complex Question. 

Hampden returned to the library. He 
glanced from the invalid to the piles of books 
and pamphlets surrounding him, and smiled a 
little. 

' Sir Bobert keeps you well supplied with 
literature/ he remarked. 

"Tis of a kind that is hard of digestion, 
sir/ said Joscelyn. ' I have been struggling 
to-day with Lord Brooke's treatise on Epis- 
copacy.' 

' Beware how tou abuse him, for he is my 
very good friend/ said Hampden, unable to 
help laughing at the young man's expression. 
' Tet I grant you the book is not easy read- 
ing, specially the first part. Nevertheless, it 
contains the true solution of our chiefest 
difficulty, and would to Qod that the people 
of England were fit to grasp the notion ! ' 

'The notion of granting liberty to the 
sects ? ' asked^ Joscelyn. 

'Yes; of toleration, of entire religious 
freedom/ said Hampden. ' But the spirit of 
retaliation is abroad, and for the tyranny of 
the bishops men will strive to substitute the 
tyranny of a presbytery; Brooke has here set 
forth the only true remedy, the only lasting 
way of peace, the right of every individual 
to liberty of conscience, the utter folly of try- 
ing to force all into one groove/ 

' Do you speak, sir, as a Puritan P ' asked 
Joscelyn. 

'I speak as a member of the Church of 
England, yet as a member who would fain see 
the abuses of the Church reformed, who would 
have the bishops caring for the souls of their 
people, not interfering with matters of State. 
Personally attached to the Book of Common 
Prayer, yet I am averse to thrusting it on 
those who prefer a simpler worship; the 



nation is not at one on religious matters, and 
there never can be peace until there is perfect 
liberty. Tet, mind you, Lord Brooke is far 
in advance of his times. Only through blood 
and tears will the bulk of the people come to 
see this truth he now sets forth. Could they 
but see it now, the coming war would lose 
half its horrors/ 

' You mean that there would be less bitter 
division ! ' 

'Yes, for few Englishmen would join the 
King only to uphold his despotic rule, but 
many, seeing the existence of the Church im- 
perilled, will join the royal army — ay, many 
of our best and noblest/ He sighed heavily. 

'And you will fight them, sir?' cried 
Joscelyn. ' You will do all that niav be done 
to kill these men whom you own to be partly 
in the right P You wiU help on what may 
bring the destruction of the Church of which 
you are a member? — will help to set up 
another — perhaps a greater and more dis- 
tasteful tyranny ? 9 

' You are right to face these questions/ said 
Hampden, quietly. ' Believe me, I have faced 
them for many a year ; have tried, as so many 
others have tried, aU that patience, and 
moderation, and waiting, and slow reform 
can do. But the time is now come to draw 
the sword and throw away the scabbard. 
England must be saved. The just liberties of 
the nation must be preserved; not only pre- 
served, but enlarged— for where there is no 
growth there is no life. The King and those 
who join him will drag the nation back, will 
reduce it to the slavery of the other nations 
of Europe. Will you give your life for such 
work as that P Kay, throw in your lot with 
those whose watchword is "Forward"; come 
and help on the march of freedom, and thank 
God on your knees that He allows you to 
suffer in such a cause/ 

' If only matters were less strangely mixed/ 
said Joscelyn, his face full of weary per- 
plexity. ' If only all that one cared for and 
reverenced were on the one side, and all that 
one would fain abolish on the other ! ' 

' Since the world began that has never been 
the case/ said Hampden. ' Wheat and tares 
grow together among both Boyalists and 
Parliamentarians. If you wait for a perfect 
set of workers you may wait for ever. Your 
duty 1b to look which side truly promotes the 
progress and healthy growth of the national 
good. Its ways may not be your personal 
ways, its blunders may out you to the heart, 
yet still through all you will be able to dis- 
cern that, spite of many imperfections, it is 
pressing on to better things/ 

Clemency, the donor of the diamonds, 
is married m course of time to Joscelyn, 
whose name signifies 'Justice/ The 
union is an ideal one, each finding in 
the qualities of the other the comple- 
ment to his own. 

Husfcaad an* Wife. 

'To me/ said Joscelyn, 'the war seems 
like a bad dream, and our love the reality * 
and yet, did you not share that love of our 
country which nerves us for the fight, yon 
could never be to me the strength and stay 
that you are/ 

' In truth/ said Clemency, ' we women fight 
also, but it is our fears that we have to con- 
quer. Sometimes it seems to me an ill omen 
that I first knew I loved you through deadly 
terror lest you should be harmed. Your out- 
ward foes are perhaps more easily repulsed 
and kept at bay. They say husbands and 
wives should be the complement of each other* 
that their characters should be unlike. What 
do you think ? * 

Joscelyn smiled. 'I think,' he said, ' that 
Qod made your patience to cure my im- 
Digitized byAjOOyiC 
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patience, jour tenderness to amend my h&rd- 

' Hash ! ' she said, laying her finger on his 
lips with a smile. * For my part I am sure 
that it is your brave hope that mutt chase 
away my coward fear. Oh, Joscelyn, I do 
pray that I, too, may be true to our motto, 
and serve Christ and the country.' 

Joscelyn did not speak, but stooping down, 
kissed her with grave and tender reverence 
on the lips. He thought to himself that 
Clemency's prayers were likely to do more for 
the country than men's swords. 

The modern idea that Hampden was 
the mainspring of the revolution which 
culminated in the establishment of the 
Commonwealth, and that to him, if he 
had lived, would have justly belonged 
the leadership assumed by Cromwell, is 
not represented as causing him any dis- 
quiet. He himself is made to say of 
his 'Cousin Oliver': '"That sloven" 
will be the greatest man in England.' 

Gkobgh St. Gbobgb. 



mnr hotels & new editions .• 

Mbs. Ktcnt Spbndeb has taught us to 
expect to meet in her stories with 
young women of exceptional independ- 
ence in judgment and action, and these 
qualities have generally stood her hero- 
ines in good stead under the stress of 
adverse circumstances. Hence the 
astonishment which the reader experi- 
ences at the sudden collapse of the 
courage and self-sufficiency of the ad- 
venturess whose development forms 
the central interest of A Strange Tempta- 
tion. This remark is not, however, 
intended to imply that the change 
which takes place in the mental attitude 
of Mrs. Balpn Carlyon, rUe Polly Smith, 
and married under the assumed name 
of Azalea Deveril, is unnatural or un 
justifiable. Your independent woman, 
when caught in the toils of love, is 
sometimes an abjectly helpless creature, 
capable even of submitting to be 
sent to the right about by an indig- 
nant husband, whose sense of honour 
is outraged by the discovery that she 
has personated a deceased heiress and 
inherited her fortune. The extenuating 
circumstances in Mrs. Carlyon's case 
serve largely to heighten the interest 
of it, as well as to lift her deception 
into something less contemptible than 
a mere vulgar fraud. Mrs. Spender is 
fond of contrasts, and the transition 
from the Bohemianism of the stage on 
the Pacifio coast to the excessive refine- 
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ment of an aristocratic English country 
home is sufficiently striking. Though 
the story has its good points, especially 
in the delineation of character in 
the Carlyon household, we should 
not, on the whole, characterise 
it as one of Mrs. Spender's best 
efforts. It is neither as brilliant in 
dialogue nor as interesting in subject as 
some of her earlier books — 1 A Waking/ 
for example, or ' Lady Hazleton's Con- 
fessions.' 

There are always drawbacks to a 
marriage between persons of unequal 
rank, but the awkwardness of the 
situation is increased a hundredfold 
when a lady becomes the wife of a 
sergeant whose troop is commanded by 
her brother. The lady in question, 
whose name appears in the title of 
Amabel : A Military Romance, has the 
further misfortune to supplant her hus- 
band's cousin in his affections, and to 
arouse a passion of fiendish jealousy in 
the breast of the slighted girl From 
these details it is easy to conceive that 
the three volumes of Cathal Mac- 
guire's story are a record of many and 
varied sorrows endured by the heroine, 
who, however, develops under her 
lengthy ordeal a marvellous power of 
forgiveness of in juriea The most hope- 
ful faculty displayed by this author is a 
fortuity in incident. 

The second volume of the Anglo- 
American Library of Fiction is a rattling 
tale of love, robbery, piracy, and war. 
Mr. Maurice Thompson does not aim at 
much delineation of character except such 
as shows itself in action, and the action 
is usually of a violent character. But 
there is a good underlying plot— the 
life-long pursuit by a Scotch preacher 
of the man who had absconded with his 
daughter. The thread of this tale is 
interwoven with a happy love affair and 
many minor incidents. The scene is 
laid chiefly in New Orleans at the time 
of the British war in 1812, and there 
are both fights and hairbreadth escapes 
in quick succession. New Orleans, as 
General Jackson said, drew no line 
between gentlemen and robbers; but the 
gentlemen were gentlemen, the robbers 

?atriots t and the women were angels, 
'hat is the society to which The King 
of Honey Island introduces us. 

Paul Bomer is a thoroughly readable 
novel. There is a good deal of origin- 
ality in the character of Nell Creith, 
and the author deserves some praise for 
having preserved it intact in its pert- 
ness and obstinacy up to the eni A 
weaker writer would have made her give 
way and ' cry quits ' long before. Her 
treatment of Paul Bomer is almost as re- 
freshingly defiant as is the sparring 
between Darcy and Elizabeth in Miss 
Austin's immortal work ; no chance of 
settling down into a humdrum life for 
either of them, no blind matter-of-course 



acceptance of each other's idiosyn- 
crasies, but a pleasant alertness 
that promises an inexhaustible fresh- 
ness and variety to life. Nell 
is formed on the same model, an<V 
she has too much individuality to .'be , 
easily forgotten. We know her too 
well and yet too little to dismiss her at 
once from our thoughts. In Nell Creitl} 
Mr. Hargreaves has shown himself 
capable of drawing a realistic character, 
and this ought to be encouragement 
enough to persevere. We could welcome 
more such stories, interesting and 
thoughtful, and written in the pure and 
refined English of a thorough gentle- 
man. The author is, perhaps, a little 
too anxious to air his theories, and ' 
thereby to edify his readers, but his 
theories are always worth hearing, and 
they are likely to produce the desired 
effect. The weighty sense of responsi- 
bility which renders the present story a 
little heavy in the reading will probably 
disappear in a future effort, ana mean- 
while we can heartily commend Paul 
Bomer as a well. written and satisfactory 
novel. 

The intensities of speech and action 
in which the Italian character expresses 
itself, however realistically true the 
rendering of them may be, do not show 
to advantage in our unimpassioned) 
English. They have a certain hysterical' 

Siality which is distinctly repellent to 
e readers of a nation whose , ideaj 
in manner is the repose of complete 
self-control. To treat the sentiment of 
a romantic people without injury to its 
delicate organism demands a natural 
fervour and enthusiasm of feeling and 
style rare among British writers. Mrs. 
Bagot Harte has been more successful 
in the choice of an eventful plot than in 
the writing of Bianca. Some of the 
action is wholly unexpected, startling, as, 
for instance, the calm resignation of the 
heroine's first husband, a man of spirit 
and daring, to her marriage with a 
former rival, an old gentleman of the 
fossil type. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co.'s republi- 
cation of the novels of the sisters 
Bronte is continued by Wuthering 
Heights and Agnes Grey. The former, 
by Emily, extends over one volume and 
about a third of the next. When Emily 
Bronte wrote her wild and gloomy tale, 
realism was not so fashionable as it 
has since become, and the rustic* Wet£ 
Biding background was something 
strange and new. But now that /locjj 
colour' is sought for far and, wide, 
what once needed defence has become 
the chief virtue of the book. And 
there is certainly some need of a homely 
setting for a hero so awe-inspiring and 
inhuman as Heathcliff. The shorter 
story of the youngest of the three sisters, 
quieter and more homely like the 
author's character, makes * pleasaut 
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and welcome contrast. The two to- 
gether in this neat republication will 
serve to keep alive the reading of two 
good novels that are tending to be 
poshed aside by the press of new books. 

"The Professor was the first novel that 
Charlotte Bronte wrote, but at the 
hands of publishers it had an even 
worse fate than usually fell to the lot 
of the unfortunate sisters. It was not 
even published at all until her husband 
brought it once more to light after her 
death. Much of the material in the 
book was used in ' Villette/ as all hope 
of publication seemed lost; but in 
essenoe the two stories are widely dif- 
ferent. The Professor is a practical pro- 
test against the conventionalities of the 
novel of the day by a return to Nature. 
As the author herself puts it, the hero, 
as Adam's son, should share Adam's 
doom, and drain throughout life a mixed 
and moderate cup of enjoyment. And 
without being masterly in anyway, The 
Professor is a mixed and moderate 
success. 



JOEL MARSH & OTHER STORIES.* 



Mr. Aveby Mac; alpinb's is a name we 
do not remember to have met before, 
but it is one whioh we shall be glad to 
encounter again. It appears from the 
title-page that the present collection of 
short stories is not a first book, but we 
should be surprised to hear that the 
author was very much experienced in 
his profession. For though he has suc- 
ceeded to a very fair measure of success, 
he has evidently yet to find the line 
most suited to him ; at present he is 
casting about in various directions, and 
his work is full rather of promise than 
of execution. The stories under review 
are reflective, at moments almost imi- 
tative. They have snatches of crude 
power, and long passages of energy and 
insight ; the language is sometimes clear 
and masterly, at otners tangled and in- 
effective ; the whole book, indeed, sug- 
gests undeveloped strength, which 
ought, with a little care, to mature into 
something really considerable. 

The story which gives the book its 
title is built faithfully upon the lines of 
the American anecdote set down by 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins. It recounts, 
with a good deal of delicate pathos, 
the self-denial of a rough Yankee 
who spends all the resources in his 
power in order to gain a situation for a 
young friend of his whose wife is dying 
of consumption. The post is secured 
on the very evening on which the wife 
passes away, and the kindly friend 
arrives with his good news just too 
late. 



* Joel Marsh : An American, and Other Stories Br 
Avwjr Macalpine. (Ward, Lock, and JBowOan, Limited. 



^ The second story, again, is sugges 
tive of the same apprenticeship. We 
are here introduced to the daughter of 
a woman sick of an incurable disease, 
who devotes her life and sacrifices her 
lover to her care for her mother ; and 
the following description, tenderly 
sordid, is a fair example of Mr. Mac- 
ajpine's method. 

Silvaine. 

Silvaine stitched industriously, m she had 
done ever since that night when she had 
leaned far out on the window-sill watching 
the lamps shine like faint stars in the yellow 
glow that enveloped Paris. What thoughts 
had come to this solitary woman in aU these 
years only her own heart knew. With her 
childhood had been abandoned in a day, 
youth become precociously mature. A young 
woman's hopes pressed down to fit the narrow 
limits of a sick-room. Far away stretched 
Paris, holding a destiny, perchance as she 
had dreamed, that had been prepared for her. 
But, whatever that destiny might have been, 
it had escaped her, and she knew nothing 
beyond a nurse's routine, a seamstress's end- 
less stitches, the occasional visits to St. 
Augustine's, and the nodding recognition of 
other inmates of the house. The curling 
locks that had caressed her low brow had 
changed their warm tint to sobor iron-grey. 
Brilliant colour no longer flashed and died 
away in her cheeks, but had settled to one 
even tone of sallow white. Her shoulders 
stooped a little, from the long hours over her 
needle ; her hands were pricked and stained 
with endless work. This is the woman 
Silvaine. Not quite, either; for all one seems 
conscious of at first in regarding her are two 
soft brown eyes, that kindle and light her 
whole countenance with some inner, sym- 
pathetic glow. They are like the shaded 
lamps that burn night and day in the Chapel 
of Our Lady. Her lips are thin and odour- 
less, yet when a rare smile parts them her 
whole countenance seems alight, as the Holy 
Mother's must have been of ttimes when she 
beheld her Christ-child. 

In * A Passion of Capri/ on the con- 
trary, we get a vividness of touch and 
an outspoken freedom which are almost 
French, while the oalmer spirit of Con. 
tinental pathos pervades the highly- 
finished little sketch ' Babette.' 

The stories are all influenced by a 
melancholy which, if a little insistent, 
has at any rate plenty of charm to 
commend it, and there are glimpses 
here and there of something like a real 
understanding of life. And everywhere 
there are evidences of the artistio spirit 
in the abundance of little pictures that 
break through the narrative. Here) for 
example, is a prettily-coloured piece of 
genre painting. 

The Wedding of Ellse. 

One other thing had happened to mark the 
day of Elise's wedding, which set all tongues 
agog, and made plenty of speculation and 
comment for many days thereafter. As the 
portly landlord was about lifting his brim- 
ming glass of famous good red wine to his 
lips, proposing for the twentieth time at least 
the health of the blushing fair young bride, 
and all the people were answering with the 
hearty 'Vive, vive!' — their throats were 
sore with shouting— suddenly, far away 
on tho hard, white road they heard 
the sound of approaching carriage 
wheels. A visitor was always an event in the 



village; but to-day these simple country- 
folk were prepared to make much of even 
trifling things. This marriage was one they 
had long looked forward to. Henri was a 
favourite with them, and Elise's dot had been 
augmenting year by year sinoe the days of 
her babyhood, as Madame la Veuve Mar- 
guerite was never tired of intimating, so 
there had been no stint of red wine — not the 
shadowy, sour piquetie to which they were 
most accustomed, but a life-stirring vintage 
fit to pledge a bride so fair. With some of 
the older ones a tiny glass of something 
stronger had added fervour to their good 
wishes and excitement to their blood. 

The landlord paused with his glass sus- 
pended in the sir, and the health of the bride 
was for a moment in danger of being for- 
gotten; for, with rattling of harness and 
chirruping of horses, the heavy travelling 
carriage swung up before the door of the caft, 
while many of those who were gathered there 
recognised seated therein their long-absent 
Seigneur the Count du Val, their landlord 
and proprietor, the lord of the castle and of 
all the vineyards far and near. So long had 
he been a stranger to his people that many 
of the younger men and women scarcely 
knew for whom they were cheering as they 
added their shouts to the greetings of the 
older men. It was only for a moment, however, 
that the Count waited; only long enough for 
the host to offer his unexpected guest a rare 
good glass of M6doo, while the latter 
raised it courteously, pledging the bride's 
health. Then, with a cheerful 'Chirrup, 
chirrup, allez 1 * the coachman whipped up has 
horses, and they were soon out of sight in the 
winding road which led to the chateau. 

The reader who has the courage to 
take up a book by an unfamiliar name 
will certainly not go unrewarded through 
a perusal of Joel Marsh. 



NOTES ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Ms. John Pendleton, the author of a new 
work in two volumes, entitled ' Our Rail- 
ways/ which Messrs. Oassell have in the 
press, is a journalist who has combined 
authorship with journalism. ' How the two 
can be worked together is illustrated by the 
following facts in his career: When a re- 
porter on The Sheffield Independent, a 
special article on ' A Statesman s Retreat/ 
descriptive of Hardwick Hall, the Duke of 
Devonshire's East Derbyshire place, ob- 
tained him the commission to write 'A 
History of Derbyshire/ in Mr. Elliot Stock's 
series of popular county histories. Then 
he wrote for the same publisher ' News* 
paper Reporting in Olden Time and To- 
day.' Subsequently a special article he 
wrote for The Times on ' A New Railway/ 
indicating the route of the proposed London 
and North- Western line by Dovedale, 
attracted the attention of Messrs. Cassell 
and Co., for whom he has written bis latest 
work. To this book he has devoted his 
leisure for the past two years, and has 
succeeded in garnering much interesting 
and entertaining information about old 
modes of travelling, and also indicated, 
with fact and anecdote, how our rail- 
ways have developed down to the present 
time. Mr. Pendleton for the past six years 
has been on the staff of The Manchester 
Guardian. He is a prolific writer of stories ; 
his serial, 'The Underground Witch/ a 
thrilling tale of mining life, is about to be 
republished in book form. 
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YOUNG ENGLAND VOLUME. 

576pp., Bevelled Boards, Gilt Edges* 5s. 

with healthy reading of all kinds— including two Serial Stories, ' The Wild Catters,' and 1 The Little Bag of Gold,* and splendidly Illaet rated 

by .Eminent Artiste, 



THE SILVER LINK VOLUME. 

Crown 4to, Fancy Boards, 1s. 6d. ; Cloth Boards, Two Shillings. 

Tide annual of the well-known Senior Scholars Magazine hae been greatly i mprored. and forms a beautiful Gift Book for thouchtfnl youn? people. The ilht 
(rations are numerous and attractiTe, and the articles and stories are by ABOHDEACON FAEHAB, LADY HOPE, M. S. HAYCBeFT, M. E. BOPE0, and otto 
vtU-known writers. _ 

CHILD'S OWN ANNUAL VOLUME. 

144pp., Fancy Coloured Boards, One Shilling. 

Among the hosts of Children's Magasines, the • Child's Own * still holds its plaoe as Vntsr FAVOuarrs with the little ones. The present rolume is unusually 
; and attractiTe, and forms a pretty gift book. 

THE GIRLS OF CLIFF SCHOOL. Crown 8vo, cloth 

boards, prioe 2s. 

A GIRL GOVERNESS; or, Ellen Dalfcon'e S access. By 
A. M. WABD. Crown 8ro, cloth boards, prioe 2s. 

LOYAL TO HIS TRUST. By M. H. M. Capes. Crow* 
8ro, cloth boards, pnoe Is. 6<L 

VULCAN'S REVENGE. By Mabt Busotll Day. Crown 8to* 
cloth boards, prioe Is. 

THE BROWNING BOYS. By 'Pansy.' Crown 870, cloth 
boards, price Is. 

ALEXANDER MACKAY, Missionary Hero of Uganda. 

By the Author of 'The Story of Stanley/ Crown 8ro, cloth boards, prioe Is. 



THE BRIDGE OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. G. Linhatjs Baykb. 

Large crown 8ro, cloth boards, gilt edges, price 5s. 

KEITH'S TRIAL AND VICTORY. By Evblyn Evmitt 

GREEN. Imperial 16mo, cloth board*, price 3s. 6d. 

IN THE GRIP OF THE ALGERINE. An Historical Tale of 
the Mediterranean. By BOBEBT LEIGHTON. Imperial 16mo, oloth 
boards, price 8s. 6d. 

BENEATH THE SURFACE; A Story of Trust and Trial. 

By SARAH TTTLEB. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, price 8a. Sd. 
STEADFAST : The Story of a Saint and a Sinner. By Rosi 

TERBY COOKE. 38ipp. v crown 8ro, price 3s. 6d. 

THE HEIR OF SANDYSCOMBE. By K. M. Eadt. Crown 
8ro, cloth boards, prioe 8b. 6d« 
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A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP, and Penelope's English Experiences. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, iUustratodL 

doth gilt, 8s. 6d. . 
PUNCH.—* There is only one word that will fittingly describe " A Cathedral Courtship." It is delightful.' 

DAILY NBW8.—' Both stories are idylls, sparkling with open-air freshness. . . . From the first to the last the rolume is full of life, humour and colour.* 
A THEN/BUM.— *± pleasing, bright little volume. . . . Humour, riracity, and freshness written on almost erery page." 
SCOTSMAN.—* The book is in erery way delightful.' 

WORLDS We aire in unreservedly to the dehghtfulness of "A Cathedral Courtship"— to its fresh and charming whimsicality, its fine little touches of satire, its 
genuine, satisfying humour, its comic situations, and its porfect presentation of three captivating persons whom we should dearly like to know at horn*,' 
FREEMAN'S JOURNAL.— • Quaint conceits, dry bnt incisive humour, and an almost idyllic power of describing rural scenes.' 

Sixth Edition. 



TIMOTHYS QUEST. 



t describing x 

Crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 2s. 6d. 



orossed 



THE TIMB8.—* A charming narrative. . . By this felicitous sketch Mrs. Wiggin has firmly established her literary reputation.' 

PUNCH,—* The book is an almost perfect idyn. . . It is the best thing of the kind that has reached us from America since " Little Lord Fauntleroy ' 
the Atlantic. * 
OpEEN^—* It is surely David Oopperfield " over again.' 

SCOTTISH LEADER.—' One of} the prettiest and most charming stories recently issued. . . Sure to obtain an honourable and permanent place in literature.* 

CHILDREN'S RIGHTS. With a Preface by Emily A. E. Shibbbff. Crown 8vo, ornamental cloth, 5a 
The BIRDS' CHRISTMAS CAROL. Is. 6d. Popular Illustrated Edition. 
The STORY of PATSY. Is. 64 Popular Illustrated Edition. 
The STORY HOUR. IUustrate4 3s. 64 

A SUMMER in a CANON: A Californian Story. Illustrated. 5s. 

POLLY OLIVER'S PROBLEM. A Book for Girls. Illustrated. In Preparation. 

Just Published. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

PAVING THE WAY. 

A ROMANCE OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 

, _ t a By SIMPSON NEWLAND, Ex-Treasurer of South Australia. 

This Yolume is baaed upon exciting scenes and adventures wh ich actually occurred in the pioneer days of Australia. 
London: GAY k BIRD, 5, Chan dob Stkbst, Strand. 
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A8 ILLU8TRATED IN ENGLISH POETRY 
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MEMORY TRAINING, LOISBTTB 
SYSTEM.* 

▲ Law Lecturer, of King's College, London (J. 
Harpur 8oaife, LL.B.), says : * Inraluable for examina- 
tion purposes, and as a aoond training of the memorj.' 
• Taught dj oorrupondtnc*. In three weeks I waa able 
to memorise tbe names. Ac, of more than 400 men.'— 
A. W. Jsmieson, L'eut.-Colouel I.S.C. * Natural mem* 
ory greatly strengthened.'— W. W. ▲star. « Astonished 
to find my natural memory returning/— E. Wright 
(Shams Daily N$vst.) * Great adranfage to strong 
memory, incalculable aid to weak one.'— Ber. Dr. Buckley 
(Chrittian AdvoeaU). l**$on* by Pat. Proipectu* frw. 

ALOISETTE, 37, NEW OXFORD-ST. 
• (Oppait* MudU'i), LONDON. 



Just Published. 

COME YE APART. Daily Readings in 
the Life of Christ. By J. B. MILLER, i) D. 
Large imp. 16mo, printed on imitation hand-made 
paper, cloth boards, red edges, prioe 3s. 6d. 

* A precious book to be kept.'— Written in Ber. C. H. 
BrvBOBon's copy of * Come ye Apart.' 

* The readings themselves are only fragments of 
thought suggested by the texts, and yet we suspect 
they will go a long way in msny a quiet life towards 
the deepening of faith* the brightening of hope, and 
the kindling of charity.'— Spsoker. 

London: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57 and », 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 



STEADFAST : the Story of a Saint and a 
Sinner. By BOSE TEEBY COOKE. 884pp., 
crown 8ro, prioe 3s. 6d. 
' Wonderfully graphic . . . and the history of 
Philemon Hall, a character drawn from life, is told 
with great foroe. Must infallibly add to the author's 
reputation.— Bookseller. 

London: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57 and 59, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

MR. G. T. CONGREYE'S 
WOBK ON 

CONSUMPTION, Ac. 
In which are detailed 
The Causes, Symptoms, Progress, and Sneoessfal 
Treatment of this Scourge of England.— With nearly 

Four Hundred Cases of Cure. Also 
On COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, Ac.. Ac. 
Tke Book will be sent poit-/r««, for ONE SHILLING, by 
the Author, Coomb* Lodqe, Ptckham, London, 8.E. 

THE BEADS OF TASMER. By 
AMELIA. E. BABB, Author of 'Jan Vender's 
Wife,' * Friend Olivia,' Ac., Ao. Price 8s. 6d. 

[In the Press. 

NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 

MIS8 DEVEREUX, SPINSTER. By 
AGNES GIBEBNE, Author of 'Sun, Moon, 
and Stare,' ' Nigel Browning,' Ac Prioe 5s. 

— — [Now Beady. 
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TWELFTH CENTURY JEWS,* 



Mb. Jacobs' little volume includes ' every 
scrap of evidence' to be found relating to 
the Jews of England, from their first 
arrival down to the year 1206. The labour 
required for such a compilation must have 
been immense, and although the subject 
may be ' caviare to the general, ' we have 
no manner of doubt that the ■ historical 
student, whether Hebrew or Christian, will 
gratefully recognise the worth of Mr. 
Jacobs' skilful toil, or, rather, labour of 
love. 

We shall pick out here and there a plum 
from the excellent pudding, and may begin 
by asking a question which, without Mr, 
Jacobs' aid, we could not have answered 
with confidence : When did Jews first settle 
in England P Our readers will please to ob- 
serve that the word is ' settle in,' not ' visit,' 
because, of course, every schoolboy has at his 
fingers' ends the laws of Ecgberht. By 



* The Jews of Angevin England : Documents and 
Beeords. Collected and Translated by Joseph Jacobs, 
(D.Nutt. is.) 



the way, Mr. Jacobs suggests a gloss on the 
hackneyed phrase attributed to Pope 
Gregory, and would interpret it: Non 
Angli nee angeli sed — Jitdseorum serin ! 
This will sufficiently explain the bearing of 
Ecgberht's ordinances. Not against red. 
dent Hebrews, but against Hebrew slave- 
dealers, who paid flying visits from across 
the Channel, were his fulminations 
directed. To William the Norman is due 
the settlement of Jews in England. He 
brought them over from Rouen, and the 
first reference to them, if Anthony a Wood 
and Fuller are in this to be trusted, would 
show that by 1073-5 they had established 
themselves in Oxford and Cambridge, and, 
if rumour for once speaks truth, those 
seats of academic learning still afford an 
asylum to the obliging negotiators of 'a 
little bill.' 

The Church was answerable for the 
specially Hebrew avocation of money-lend- 
ing. By a Trinitarian formula she fenced 
every office of public employment. Her 
interpretation of Luke vi. 35 made it un- 
lawful for a Christian to let out capital at 
interest, and, if the more stringent under- 
standing of the text was accepted, to sell 
goods at a higher price than they had been 
purchased for was forbidden ' usury/ The 
Jews became financiers. Churchmen might 
not lend, but they were free to borrow, and 
a penny a week per pound was a common 
rate — very much that permitted nowadays 
to the poor man's banker, the pawnbroker. 
Sixty per cent, was, however, not uncom- 
mon then, as now. 

For the alleged sacrifice of kidnapped 
Christian children Mr. Jacobs gives docu- 
mentary proof, showing how slight and 
non-contemporaneous a foundation there is. 
Any stick did well enough, however, where- 
with to beat the proscribed aliens. The 
king did well by his Jews. In life and at 
death they furnished the Royal Exchequer 
snd to the nascent commerce of the 
Angevin period they rendered aid, without 
which it could never have supplanted barter. 
' As a specimen of this influence on monastic 
architecture, we have it on record that no 
less than nine Cistercian monasteries of 
the North Country were built by moneys 
lent by the great Aaron of Lincoln, who 
also boasted that he had built the shrine of 
St. Alban.' When Aaron died his debts 
escheated to the king. The amount 
was some £20,000, and a special branch 
of the Exchequer was organised to admi- 
nister it. 

The object of the excellent series to which 
Mr. Jacobs' book belongs is to place ori- 
ginal documentary evidence (in translation 
where necessary) before historical students. 
Here we have, therefore, the materials for 
the terrible story of tbe Jew-hunt of 1189- 
90. Mr. Jacobs' annotations are always 
to the point, and his elaborate appendices 
are fairly exhaustive of all that can 
illustrate his period in detail. 



TABLE TALK. 



Mr. Ruskin's new work, 'Verona, and 
Other Lectures,' will consist of about half- 
a-dozen addresses delivered at the London 
and Royal Institutions between 1871 and 
1881, and will contain fourteen photo- 
gravure plates and a coloured frontispiece, 
all from drawings by Mr. Raskin. Mr. 
George Allen will publish the volume in 
two editions. Some letters from Raskin 
and John Phillips will appear in a re-issue 
of Sir Henry Acland's book, * The Oxford 
Museum/ which Mr. Allen also announces. 



Mrs. Newton Crosland's ' Landmarks of 
a Literary Career, 1820—1892 ' will be pub- 
lished early next week. The author, during 
a Ions literary career, has been brought 
into close friendship with a large number 
of celebrities. Her book will include per- 
sonal reminiscences of Robert Browning, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Douglas Jerrold, 
Leigh Hunt, Dr. Westland Marston, Sey- 
mour Kirkup, Countess Blessington, 
William and Mary Howitt, and many 
others. As a reflex of the literary life of 
the middle of the century, the book 
promises to attract considerable attention. 
A photogravure portrait of Mrs. Newton 
Crosland (' Camilla Toulmin ') will appear 
as frontispiece. 



Messrs. Blackwood and Sons have in the 
press 'Extracts from the Journals of the 
late Sir Hope Grant, 1841—1875,' edited 
by Lieut.-Col. Henry Knollys, R.A., his 
former aide-de-camp. The work will be in 
two volumes, containing a portrait, maps 
and plans, also selections from Sir Hope 
Grant's correspondence. An important 
work of travel is promised by the same 
firm, entitled ' A Journey through Yemen, 
and some General Remarks upon that 
Country,' by Walter B. Harris, F.R.G.S., 
author of a recent work on * The Land of the 
African Sultan.' Messrs. Fores tier and 
Wallace have prepared numerous illustra- 
tions for the volume from the authors 
photographs and sketches made on the 
spot. 

A new edition in two volumes of ' The 
Old English Popular Music,' by William 
Chappeu, F.S.A, will be issued, in a few 
days by Messrs. Chappell and Co. The 
work contains a collection of the best song, 
ballad, and dance tunes of England from 
the earliest times to the end of the reign of 
George II. Mr. H. Ellis Wooldridge has 
entirely revised the earlier examples, and 
contributed a preface and numerous notes. 

A collection of letters by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, dating from 1785 to 1833, have 
been edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
and will shortly be published by Mr. William 
Heinemann. The letters are addressed, 
among others, to John Murray, Mrs. . 
Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Thomas 
Poole, the Rev. George Colmdge, John 
Thelwall, and Charles Lamb. They will 
throw much new light on the extraordinary 
character and life of the poet. 

Since newspapers, like young British 
soldiers, are apt (pace Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling) to be * frequent deceased,' a journal that 
ha. liTed to attain ite jubilee merit, warm 
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congratulations from its fellow-journals, 
whether younger or older. Ours are freely 
offered to The News of the World, which, 
horn in 1843. celebrates its fiftieth anni- 
versary this week. The number for Ootoher 
8 contains many interesting contrasts and 
reminiscences, and should be bought by all 
collectors of curiosities. 



£25,000 for the copyright of an ex- 
Imperial Chancellor's memoirs is not a bad 
price, and if the report be true that Prince 
Bismarck has obtained it from a firm of 
German publishers, we congratulate him on 
an excellent stroke of business. General 
Gordon's family cot only £6,000 for his 
famous Diary, and we fancy that that was 
almost too much. 



^ A happy idea is the projected publica- 
tion by Messrs. Ginn and Go. of an 
'Ethical Series/ to consist of a number 
of small volumes, each of which is to 
present the system of some representa- 
tive thinker by means of extracts from his 
works. The general editor will be Pro- 
fessor E. H. Sneath, of Yale, and the 
first volume, now ready, will deal with 
Hume, Dr. Hyslop of Columbia College 
being editor. The chief part will of course 
be occupied by the 'Treatise of Morals,' 
but the ' Treatise of the Passions ' will not 
be excluded. Hobbes, Clarke, Locke, and 
Kant will be the subjects of the next 
volumes. 



Several of Messrs. Warne and Co.'s 
series will receive additions shortly. In 
the Tavistock Library will be issued 'A 
Liberal Education,' by Mrs. Martyn, and 
'The Opinions of a Philosopher,' by B. 
Grant ; m the One- volume Copyright Novel 
Series 4 Julian Karslake's Secret/ by Mrs. 
Needill; and in the Crown Library 
'Rienzi' and 'Rob Roy.' Boys will 
specially look out for the new book of the 
Adventure Library, Commander Cameron's 
•Harry Raymond.' 



A new halfpenny illustrated paper, called 
Brave and True, for 'sons and daughters of 
the Church,' appears this week. 



Messrs. Remington and Co. will issue 
next week ' Among Boers and Basutos,' by 
Mrs. . Barkly, and Maxime Du Camp's 
' Literary> Recollections/ 



Mrs. Hodgson Burnett's ' That Lass o' 
Lowries ' is to be shortly republished, with 
illustrations, by Messrs. Frederick Warne 
and Co., and another favourite gift-book 
will probably be the same author's 'The 
One I Knew Best of AIL' It will also be 
fully illustrated. 



' Picturesque England ' is to be added to 
those works in the series that have so 
well illustrated other countries. The book 
will have woodcuts and photogravure plates 
like its predecessors, and has been prepared 
under tne editorship of Mrs. L. Valentine. 



Two reprints of Washington Irving are 
promised us by Messrs. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. The famous ' History of New York,' 
by Diedrich Knickerbocker, has had 225 
original illustrations drawn for it by E. W. 
Kemble. It is to be published in ' The Yan 
Twiller' edition, in two volumes. In 
toother series— The Library of American 



Biography— ' The Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus ' is to be issued, also 
fully illustrated. Surely the reissue is just 
a little belated. It might have been offered 
with other Columbus literature at Chicago; 
but better late than never. It is a con- 
densation which Washington Irving him- 
self made of his own larger volume. 



The same publishers also announce for 
both English and American readers two 
historical books by well-known Oxford men. 
Mr. Strachan Davidson, of Balliol, has 
written — and who is better qualified P — an 
account of ' Cicero and the Fall of the 
Roman Empire.' The Ciceronian contro- 
versy is by no means dead or even mori- 
bund in Oxford, and as Mr. Davidson has 
decided views on the question, his volume 
should have a moderating influence on the 
partisans of both the humbug and the hero 
views. Mr. Willert, a Fellow of Exeter, has 
in the press ' Henry of Navarre, and the 
Huguenots of France.' 



Uniform with the biography which he 
recently published, Mr. Moncure D. Conway 
intends to publish in four volumes, of which 
the first will appear this autumn, 'The 
Writings of Thomas Paine.' It would be 
more difficult to name the subjects whioh 
Paine did not touch upon than those which 
he did ; and there wilt of course, be a good 
deal of purely literary matter, as well as 
political and religious. In the same series 
of the ' Writings of the Founders of the 
Republio' Washington's works will be 
completed by the fourteenth volume, and 
an elaborate index will be added. A 
republication of the writings of Thomas 
Jefferson is also to be begun which will 
occupy ten volumes. 



' I often used to hold conversations with 
my teacher, Omar Khayyam, in a garden, 
and one day he said to me, " My tomb 
shall be a spot where the north wind may 
scatter roses over it." ' That the prophecy 
which his master gave to Khwajah Nizam 
is fulfilled even up to the present day 
was shown by The Daily Chronicles 
account of a most interesting ceremony. 
When Mr. William Simpson, of The 
Illustrated London News, was with the 
Afghan Boundary Commission in 1884 he 
gathered some hips from rose-trees whioh 
he found near the grave. These were sent 
to Mr. Quaritch, who published Edward 
Fitzgerald's brilliant translation of the 
'Rubaiyat.* The plants were lost sight 
of at Kew for some time, but one was 
discovered to be still fairly strong by Mr. 
Thistelton Dyer, who grafted it on an 
English stock. Mr. Edward Clodd, acting 
for the Omar Khayyam Club, organised a 

gilgrimage to Boulge, near Woodbridge, in 
uffolk, and the plant, rose of the East 
grafted on a sturdy English stem, has been 
placed at the head of Fitzgerald's grave ; 
fit emblem of the old philosopher's influence 
in our Northern land. 



The Times is marching with the times. 
Not only has it consented at last to arrange 
the domestic announcements in its first 
page in alphabetical order, but it has 
appended to each paragraph in the useful 
summary of news the page where the same 
may be found in extenso. The latter conces- 
sion will be useful to journalists. By 
the way, an amusing clerical blunder ap- 



peared in Saturday's issue. A sentence in 
the summary runs : ' The latest news from 
Melilla is to the effect that all is queer 
there.' A reference to the extended news 
column shows that ' quiet ' was the word 
intended. 

In a leader on the Church Congress The 
Times pokes fun at the Congress men who 
attacked journalists for taking up an 
' external position ' respecting Church mat- 
ters. It pithily inquires how poor journalists 
are to nelp themselves, seeing that the 
clergy are so divided in their opinions on 
nearly every subject. 



One aspect of the matter is put very 
succinctly by The Westminster Qatette in 
an article headed 'Not upon Speaking 
Terms.' After observing that many 
people — too many — still regard religious 
questions as too sacred to be discussed, 
except within strict limits, and that news- 
papers ' are governed after all very largely 
by the conventions of the dinner-table/ it 
says: 

If religion is to be handled in the daily 
Press, religious people must be prepared to 
face the consequences. It is quite impossible 
that the particular views which they regard 
as orthodox should alone be represented, or 
that in handling religious subjects hard 
knocks should not be given to one side or the 
other. Nor would it be possible to treat 
certain subjects with the reserve which to 
some religious/ people seems essential. 
Looking back at the coarse of religious con- 
troversy, or even at the proceedings at a 
modern Church Congress, it might be sup- 
posed that religious people were not averse to 
giving or receiving blows, or even to con- 
siderable publ icity . But it is their nature that 
tbey will bear from each other without offence 
what they will not stand from outsiders or 
those wHom they regard as such. 



For an apt illustration of the temper with 
whioh average ' religious people '—or people 
who would like to be supposed such— view 
the discussion of questions of the kind 
just referred to we have only to take 
up a small sixpenny pamphlet just pub- 
lished, entitled ' The Absolute Inerrancy of 
the Bible.' It is a curiosity in its way, as it 
purports to be a verbatim report of a publio 
debate held between Rev. John Urquhart 
and Rev. Dr. John Clifford, at the tatter's 
chapel in Westbourne-park. The remarks 
of the audience, their applause, dissent 
(expressed in hisses), and laughter have 
been recorded, and the reader is thus 
almost able to realise the state of excitement 
into which the disputants were worked. 
The frequent use of the word ' infidel,' and 
the underlying assumption that your oppo- 
nent is a dishonest person because he 
differs from you do not tend to calm 
reasoning. Indeed, we doubt if an argu- 
ment on religious matters can ever be 
conducted calmly where the nersons argu- 
ing hold quite opposite opinions. Hence, 
perhaps, in the interests of peace and good 
will lay journalists had better continue to 
give the subject as wide a berth as before 
the Church Congress attack. 



There has been a good deal of controversy 
about the credibility of Mr. George 
Kennan's account of Siberia. Why cannot 
the disputed points be settled once for all 
by consulting a man of established reputa- 
tion who has been through the horrors P We 
learn from Free Russia that Vasily Vasilie- 
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[rich Bervy, the author of many famous 
{Russian books, notably a * Primer of Social 
Sciences/ has just come to live in London 
fco put some ofhis works through the press. 
iHe was arrested on suspicion in 1863, and 
Ifche official record is: 'No proofs of his 
Jgoilt being forthcoming, he was exiled to 
loiberia.' 

The Arundel Printing and Publishing 
Company are about to publish ' That Mrs. 
'Grundy, a novel by L. O. Skey. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces a work en- 
titled ' "Weather Lore: a Gamer of Know- 
ledge, Tradition, Proverbs, and Folk Sayings 
'concerning the Weather/ by Richard 
(Inwards. 

, It is reported that Miss Marie OoreUi is 
about to publish her own books. In doing 
bo she will only be following the successful 
example set by Mr. Archibald Clavering 
Gunter, who has an office for the publication 
of his books under the title of the Home 
Publishing Company in 14th Street, New 
York, managed by Mrs. Gunter. Up to 
1891 'Mr. Barnes of New York' had 
brought in £20,000, including the theatrical 
rights, which speaks well for home-publish- 
ing if report be credited. Mr. Gunter is 
by birth an Englishman, and very un- 
American in appearance. He is a big, 
burly man, remarkably like Sir Somers 
Vine, the secretary of the Imperial Insti- 
tute, in appearance. 

Another personage who has made fame as 

Sn American author, though of English 
irtb, is Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
pwho hails from Manchester, and did not go 
to America till she was fifteen. She married 
a Dr. Burnett, who lives at Washington, but 
spends much of her time in England. She has 
lately taken a fine house in Portland-place. 



Mr. Hall Caine's new novel is being 
illustrated by Mr. Fred Pegram. For a 
month past tney have been together in the 
Isle of Man. Mr. Pegram, who looks hardly 
more than a boy, has been supporting him- 
self in affluence by his pencil ever since he 
was fifteen. He is said to have begun by 
drawing the advertisements for his father's 
business. 

Wagner used to say that the only one of 
Ids dramas thoroughly suited to the English 
genius was Die meisteninger, and this 
(because of its rough civic life, its homeli- 

Es, its busy rivalry, its simple love-mak- 
, and bright innocent girlhood. He was 
quite right ; but still it is interesting to 
note that, in order to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth year since the production of 
this masterpiece, a facsimile edition of the 
original manuscript of the poem is promised, 
which will contain some lines omitted in 
the published edition. It will probably 
appear about Christmas. 



It is stated that Dr. Conan Doyle has 
decided not to write any more detective 
stories. As for Sherlock Holmes, * R.I.P.' 
may be shortly inscribed to his memory, 
But perhaps the author may read these 
initials ' Resurrection in Prospect.' 

' A Little Book of Verse,* bv Raimonde 
Sell* is announced. It will be published 



at the Offices of Poetry and Prose by the 
'Poetry and Prose* Publishing Syndicate. 

' We have not found volumes of short 
stories very remunerative ' is the opinion of 
two publishing houses who. were recently 
consulted on the question. 

The first volume of 'Social England/ 
edited by Mr. H. D. Traill, D.C.L. ; a second 
edition of Mr. R. L. Stevenson's new work, 
'Catriona'; and Major Arthur Griffiths's 
' A Prison Princess,' a Romance of Mill- 
bank Penitentiary, will be published in a 
few days by Messrs. Oassell and Company. 

The death of Mrs. Alexander Ireland will 
leave a great gap in the social and literary 
circles of Manchester, in which city nearly 
the whole of her married life had been spent. 
The daughter of a distinguished scholar and 
linguist, the late Dr. John Nicholson, of 
Penrith, she became, at an early age, the 
wife of the not-less-distinguished journalist 
and litterateur, now an octogenarian, full of 
years and of honours, who is left to mourn 
his irreparable loss. She was the brilliant 
centre of a brilliant circle, for in her capa- 
city of hostess it was her privilege and her 
pleasure to receive such guests as Emerson 
and Lowell, George Dawson, Robert 
Chambers and Ford Madox Brown, 
William and Mary Howitt, Charles and 
Mary Cowden-Olarke, and many others 
whose names are not less familiar to all 
lovers of the gracious things of the world 
of letters and of art. In later years men of 
a younger generation found in her a sym- 
pathetic appreciator, and she was among 
the first to discern the fine quality of the 
work of two now well-known poets, Mr. 
Richard le Gallienne and Mr. Arthur 
Symons. 

Mrs. Ireland's own literary output was 
not large in bulk, for during the later years 
of her fife she was heavily handicapped by 
painful illness, which, though endured with 
cheerful heroism, inevitably proved a cur- 
tailment of her productive activity; but 
during the past twelve months she wrote 
for a newspaper syndicate a series of 
papers mainly devoted to personal expe- 
riences and reminiscences of various inter* 
esting people with whom she had been 
brought into more or less intimate contact. 
Her two early volumes of tales, sketches, 
and poems are comparatively little known, 
but they contain some sin^uWly graceful, 
short stories and -some delicious jeux d' 
esprit in verse, notable among the latter 
being a couple of cruelly clever imitations 
of the more obscure lyrics of Browning, 
which, itis said, were mistaken for originals, 
and subjected to serious interpretation by 
an enthusiastic student of Browningite 
enigmas. _ 

Gf course, it is by her finely sympathetic 
' Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle ' that Mrs. 
Ireland is most widely known to the literary 
world; but neither that work nor any 
other of her literary achievements gives 
an adequate impression of the rich 
intellectual vitality and varied personal 
charm of the nature behind. In the 
days before Mrs. Ireland's health began 
to fail the elegant but homely drawing- 
room at Inglewood was one of the 
most delightful of literary salons, where the 
hostess reigned as a ' Queen of Society,' 
with modest and gentle, but quiet, un- 



mistakable sovereignty. For those who 
knew her the death of Annie Elizabeth 
Ireland is a loss not soon to be repaired. 



Five lectures, delivered at Boulogne by 
Rev. J. H. Fry, chaplain at St. John's in 
that place, are published under the title of 
' The Church of England.' Mr. Fry main- 
tains that the existing State Church is de- 
rived by direct descent from the ancient 
British Church, and that it never was a 
part of the Church of Rome, but was always 
' a true branch of the Catholic Church.' 



To the modern editor of a Society 
journal nothing is sacred, least of au 
royalty. We hardly imagine, for instance, 
that the editor of The Gentlewoman asked 
the consent of all the Princes and Prin- 
cesses of Europe, 'of marriageable age,' 
before publishing their portraits in coloured 
plates, commencing with the issue of 
October 7. Some of the Princesses in the 
first instalment look ' o'er young to marry 
yet,' and we throw out the suggestion 
that some one ought to start an agitation 
on behalf of these unfortunate individuals, 
with a view to emancipating them from the 
cruel system under which they are now 
mated. Their case is often as hard as that 
of the Hindu child-wife, as regards the 
absence of personal choice. 

The Cambridge University Press are 
about to publish a series of Natural Science 
Manuals divided into two sections, a Biologi- 
cal and a Physical The former will be under 
the general editorship of Mr. Arthur E. 
Shipley, and will include a manual of ' In- 
vertebrate Palaeontology ' by Mr. H. Woods, 
Demonstrator of Paleobotany at Cam- 
bridge ; a text-book on the * Practical Phy- 
siology of Plants,' by Mr. Francis Darwin 
of Christ's College, and Mr. E. Hamilton 
Acton, of St. John's College ; works on 
'Physical Anthropology,' by Professor 
Alexander Maoalister ; on the 'Vertebrate 
Skeleton ' by Mr. S. H. Reynolds, of Trinity 
College ; on ' Fossil Plants ' bv Mr. A. C. 
Seward, Lecturer in Botany in the Uni- 
versity ; and an ' Introduction to the Study 
of Botany ' by Mr. Francis Darwin, besides 
other volumes. 



A Prayer-Book shorter than a man's 
thumb — and nearly as broad as it is long — 
weighing less than three-quarters of an 
ounce, and yet perfectly readable, is the 
latest production of the Clarendon Press. It 
is called ' The Thumb Prayer-Book 1 and the 
size is what the trade call ' pearl 128mo.' 
In binding and other respects it resembles 
the larger Oxford Prayer-Books. 

Messrs. Wm. Clowes and Sons have in th* 

£res8, and will shortly publish, Sir T. Erskine 
lay's * Laws and Usages of Parliament,' 
tenth edition, edited by Sir R. Paigrave 
and A Bonham Carter ; Robson's 'Law and 
Practice of Bankruptcy,' seventh edition ; 
•The Annual (Winding-up) Practice' for 
1894, by Mr. Registrar Emden and Thomas 
Snow; Darby and Bosanquet's 'Statutes 
of Limitations.' second edition, by F. A 
Bosanouet, Q.C., and J. R. Y. Marchant ; 
' Modern Ecclesiastical Decisions,' by G. J. 
Talbot ; ' The Law of Debentures and the 
Borrowing Powers of Companies,' by 
Edward Manson; 'Charter-parties,' third 
edition, by T. E. Scrutton; and 'English 
Fttrt Practice.' by H. Owrngtoe. 
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NOVEL NOTES.* 



Mr. Jhbome's latest production will 
oome as a revelation, and perhaps an 
unappreciated one, to those of his 
admirers who know him only in his 
lighter vein ; but readers with a better 
knowledge of his many moods will not 
share this surprise, and by those equally 
familiar with ' Three Men In a Boat ' 
and such a piece as ' Woodbarrow 
Farm/ for instance, Novel Notes will be 
accepted as characteristic of the writer. 
The humour is as strongly marked as 
in the former, while the pathos equals, 
indeed exceeds, anything the latter 
contains. 

Novel Notes is a volume of nearly 
300 pages, and within that space, on 
what would seem to be the most unpro- 
mising of pegs, Mr. Jerome has con- 
trived to hang the most entertaining 
medlejr of fact and fiction, anecdote and 
story, jest and sad reality, in a manner 
that effectually proves his ability — a 
rare one — of being able to write power- 
fully and pleasantly on many and divers 
subjects. 

Four men, of which party he himself 
was not the least, once upon a time 
decided to write a novel. This much is 
sober fact, if the prologue is to be 
believed. The novel was never finished 
— the author is not at all sure that it 
was ever begun — but many meetings 
rwere arranged and took place to discuss 
the plot and characters, and thus the 
4 Notes ' were produced. 

In announcing the intended novel to 
his wife, the author explains 

v Tfee Advantages of Collaboration. 

I tried to make Her understand the peculiar 
advantages our plan possessed. 

' You see,' I explained, ' in the usual com- 
monplace novel ire only get, as a matter of 
fact, one person's ideas. Now, in this novel, 
there will be four clever men all working to- 
gether. The public will thus be enabled to 
obtain the thoughts and opinions of the 
whole four of us, at the price usually asked 
for merely one author's views. If the British 
reader knows his own business, he will order 
this book early to avoid disappointment. 
Such an opportunity may not occur again for 
years. 4 

Ethelbertha agreed that this was probable. 

* Besides, 4 I continued, my enthusiasm 
waxing stronger the more I reflected upon the 
matter, ' this work is going to be a genuine 
bargain in another way also. We are not 
going to put our mere every-day ideas into it. 
We are going to crowd into this one novel all 
the wit and wisdom that the whole four of us 
possess, if the book will hold it. We shall 
not write another novel after this one. In- 
deed, we shall not be able to; we shall have 
nothing more to write. This work will par- 
take of the nature of an intellectual clearance 
sale. We are going to put into this novel 
•imply all we know.' 

Of course, the first consideration was 
the heroine, with whom the quartet 

• Hovel Notes. By Jerome K. Jerome. With nine- 
tattoos by J. QOlioh, A. S. Bojd, Hal Hurst, and 
ethers. (The Leadeuhall Press, Limited. 8s. W J 



experienced much difficulty owing to 
diversity of opinion — one standing out 
in favour of an ugly heroine on the 
score of originality ; and when it came 
to deciding as to 'good 1 or ' bad 1 in the 
matter of character, they were still more 
at variance. This point, by easy pro- 
cesses, brings the debate round to the 
subject of the poor, as a class to which 
authors are not properly grateful, seeing 
the aid they lend in setting off the 
4 goodness 9 of their heroines. This 
leads up to one or two good stories, of 
which we may quote MacShaugh- 
nassy's of 

The Pauper Menopoltst. 

• It happened in a tiny Yorkshire village — a 
peaceful, respectable spot, where folks found 
life a bit slow. One day, however, a new 
curate arrived, and that woke things up con- 
siderably. He was a nice young man, and, 
having a large private income of his own, was 
altogether a most desirable catch. Every 
unmarried female in the place went for him 
with one accord. 

c Bat ordinary feminine blandishments ap- 
peared to have no effect upon him. He was a 
seriously-inclined young man, and once, in the 
course of a casual conversation upon the sub- 
ject of love, he was heard to say that he him- 
self should never be attracted by mere beauty 
and charm. What would appeal to him, he 
said, would be a woman's goodness—her 
charity and kindliness to the poor. 

' Well, that set the petticoats all thinking. 
They saw that in studying fashion plates and 
practising expressions they had been going 
upon the wrong tack. The card for them to 
play was "the poor/' 

• But here a serious difficulty arose. There 
was only one poor person in the whole parish, 
a cantankerous old fellow who lived in a 
tumble-down cottage at the back of the 
church, and fifteen able-bodied women (eleven 
girls, three old maids, and a widow) wanted 
to be "good " to him. 

• Miss Simmonds, one of the old maids, got 
hold of him first, and commenced feeding him 
twice a day with beef-tea ; and then the widow 
boarded him with port wine and oysters. 
Later in the week others of the party drifted 
in upon him, and wanted to cram him with 
jelly and chickens. 

• The old man couldn't understand it. He 
was accustomed to a small sack of coals now 
and then, accompanied by a long lecture on 
his sins, and an occasional bottle of dandelion 
tea. This sudden spurt on the part of Pro- 
vidence puzzled him. He said nothing, how- 
ever, but continued to take in as much of 
everything as he could hold. At the end of 
a month he was too fat to get through his 
own back door. 

'The competition among the women-folk 
grew keener every day, and at last the old 
man began to give himself airs, and to make 
the place hard for them. He made them clean 
his cottage out, and cook his meals, and when 
he was tired of having them about the house, 
he set them to work in the garden. 

' They grumbled a good deal, and there was 
a talk at one time of a sort of a strike, but what 
could they do ? He was the only pauper for 
miles round, and knew it. He had the 
monopoly, and, like all monopolists, he abused 
his position. 

•He mide them run errands. He sent 
them out to buy his " baccy," at their own 
expenBe. On one occasion he sent Miss Sim- 
monds out with a jug to get his supper beer. 
She indignantly refused at first, but he told 
her that if she gave him any of her stuck-up 
airs out she would go, and never come into his 
house again. If she wouldn't do it there were 



plenty of others who would. She knew it and 
went. 

* They had been in the habit of reading to 
him — good books with an elevating tendency. 
But now he put his foot down upon that sort 
of thing. He said he didn't want Sunday- 
school rubbish at his time of life. What he 
liked was something spicy. And he made 
them read him French novels and seafaring 
tales, containing realistic language. And 
they didn't have to skip anything either, or 
he'd know the reason why. 

' He said he liked music, so a few of 
them clubbed together and bought him a 
harmonium. Their idea was that they would 
sing hymns and play high-class melodies, but 
it wasnt his. His idea was " Keeping up the 
old girl's- birthday" and "She winked the 
other eye," with chorus and skirt dance, and 
that's what they sang. 

*To what lengths his tyranny would have 
gone it is difficult to say, had not an event 
happened that brought his power to a pre- 
mature collapse. This was the curate's 
sudden and somewhat unexpected marriage 
with a very beautiful burlesque actress who 
had lately been performing in a neighbouring 
town. He gave up the Church on his engage- 
ment, in consequence of his fiancee* t objection 
to becoming a minister's wife. She said she 
could never " tumble to " the district visiting. 

« With the curate's wedding the old paupers 
brief career of prosperity ended. They 
packed him off to the workhouse after thai, 
and made him break stones.' 

Mr. Jerome is a master of many 
moods, however, and his pathos is quite 
as good as his humour. For instance, 
take what we will term 

The Nurse's Story. 

Another story that she told me showed 
married life more lovelit, but then, as she 
added, with that cynical twinkle which glinted 
so oddly from her gentle, demure eyes, this 
couple had only very recently been wed— 
had* in fact* only just returned from their 
honeymoon. 

They had been travelling on the Continent, 
and there had both contracted typhoid fever, 
which showed itself immediately on their 
home-coming. 

' I was called in to them on the very day 
of the ir arrival,' she said j ' the husband was 
the first to take to his bed, and the wife 
followed suit twelve hours afterwards. We 
placed them in adjoining rooms, and, as 
often as was possible, we left the door ajar so 
that they could call out to one another. 

' Poor things ! They were little else than 
boy and girl, and they worried more about 
each other than they thought about them- 
selves. The wife's only trouble was that she 
wouldn't be able to do anything for "poor 
Jack." " Oh, nurse, you will be good to him, 
won't you P " she would cry, with her big 
childish eyes full of tears ; and the moment 
I went in to him it would be : " Oh, don't 
trouble about me, nurse, I'm all right. Just 
look after the wifie, will you f " 

' I had a hard time between the two of 
them, for, with the help of her sister, I was 
nursing them both. It was an unprofessional 
thing to do, but I could see they were not 
well off, and I assured the doctor that 
I could manage. To me it was worth while 
going through the double work just to breathe 
the atmosphere of unselfishness that sweet- 
ened those two sick-rooms. The average 
invalid is not the patient sufferer people 
imagine. It is a fretful, querulous, self- 
pitying little world that we live in as a rule, 
and that we grow hard in. It gave me a 
new heart, nursing these young people. 

'The man pulled through, and began 
steadily to recover, but the wife was a wee 
slip of a girl, and her strength-what there 
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wii of it— ebbed day by day. As he got 
stronger he would call oat more and more 
cheerfully to her through the open door, and 
aek her how she was getting on, and she 
would struggle to call back laughing answers. 
It had been a mistake to put them next to 
each other, and I blamed myself for haying 
done so, but it was too late to change then. 
All we could do was to beg her not to exhaust 
herself, and to let us, when he called out, 
tell him she was asleep. But the thought of 
not answering him or calling to him made 
her so wretched that it seemed safer to let 
her have her way. 

* Her one anxiety was that he should not 
know how weak she was. " It will worry him 
so," she would say ; " he is such an old fidget 
over me. And I am getting stronger, slowly j 
ain't I, nurse ? " 

' One morning he called out to her, as usual, 
asking her how she was, and she answered, 
though she had to wait for a few seconds to 

Sther strength to do so. He seemed to 
tect the effort, for he called back anxiously, 
•* Are you iure you are all right, dear ? " 

' " Yes," she replied, " getting on famously. 
WhyP" 

I thought your voice sounded a little 
weak, dear," he answered j " don't call out if 
it tries you." 

' Then for the first time she began to worry 
about herself— not for her own sake, but 
because of him. 

' " Do you think I am getting weaker, 
nurse P " she asked me, fixing her great eyes 
on me with a frightened look. 

' " You're making yourself weak by calling 
out/' I answered, a little sharply. " I shall 
have to keep that door shut." 

"'Oh, don't tell him"— that was all her 
thought — " don't let him know it. Tell him 
I'm strong, won't you, nurse P It will kill him 
if he thinks I'm not getting well." 

The girl died, and, moved by pity to 
deception, the nurse kept this fact 
from the husband and, with the aid of 
the sister, continued the deception until 
it was no longer possible. 

The Awakening. 

' I had gone into that other room. Jeanie 
had left her post for a moment, and the place 
was emoty. 

' I did not think what I was doing. I had 
not closed my eyes that I can remember since 
the wife had died, and my brain and my senses 
were losing their hold of one another. I 
went through my usual performance of 
talking louldly to the thing beneath the white 
sheet, and noisily patting the pillows and 
rattling the bottles on the table. 

' On my return, he asked me how she was, 
and I answered, half in a dream, *' Oh, bonny, 
she is trying to read a little,"- and he raised 
himself on his elbow and called out to her, and 
for answer there came back silence— not the 
silence that is silence, but the silence that is 
as a roice. I do not know if you understand 
what I mean by that. If you had lived among 
the dead as long as I hare, you would know. 

' I darted to tne door and pretended to look 
in. "She's fallen asleep" I whispered, 
closing it ; and he said nothing, but his eyes 
looked queerly at me. 

'That night Jeanie and I stood in the 
hall talking. He had fallen to sleep early, 
and I had locked the door between the two 
rooms, and put the key in my pocket, and had 
stolen down to tell her what had happened, 
and to consult with her. 

' " What can we do ! God help us, what can 
we do ! " was all that Jeanie could say. We 
had thought that in a day or two he would be 
stronger, aod that the truth might be broken 
to him. But instead of that he had grown 
so weak, that to excite his suspicions now by 
mofing him or her would be to kill him# 



* We stood looking blankly in each other's 
faces, wondering how the problem could be 
sol Fed; and while we did so the problem 
solved itself. 

' The one woman-servant had gone out, and 
the house was very silent — so silent that I 
could "hear the ticking of Jeanie's watch 
inside her dress. Suddenly, into the stillness 
there came a sound. It was not a cry. It 
came from no human voice. I have heard the 
voice of human pain till I know its every note, 
and have grown careless to it; but I have 
prayed God on my knees that I may never 
near that sound again, for it was the sob of a 
soul. 

'It wailed through the quiet house and 
passed away, and neither of us stirred. 

' At length, with the return of the blood to 
our veins, we went upstairs together. He 
had crept from his own room along the 
passage into hers. He had not had strength 
enough to pull the sheet off, though he had 
tried. He lay across the bed with one hand 
grasping her.' 

We could go on multiplying examples ; 
but considerations of space, and not 
want of material, forbid. We could 
tell of the man who dragged his wife 
out to India, and killed her in en- 
deavouring to cure her of her horror of 
snakes ; of a friend who sank to the 
lowest stratum of humanity, pushed 
down by those who might have sent 
him to the highest level ; of the French- 
man and the 'bus conductor; of the 
marvellous combination of "Arry* and 
aristocrat. The possibilities of quota- 
tion in either vein are practically 
unlimited ; but we have given enough 
to show what sort of fare is here pro- 
vided. For ourselves, we have never 
read anything from Mr. Jerome's pen 
that pleased us more. 



A POETICAL SCHOOLMISTRESS.* 



In the autobiography of Mary Smitn, 
the Nonconformist schoolmistress of Oar- 
lisle, we hare the faithful record of the life 
of a woman of the middle classes, circum- 
scribed in scope and always hoping against 
hope, yet lifted somewhat above mediocrity 
by religious and literary aims and interests, 
and still more by the sterling worth of her 
own character. Always cramped in her 
means, and fighting hard for daily bread, 
she yet voluntarily resigned the opportunity 
of improving her condition in order to 
dedicate her life to aiding a family who showed 
her neither gratitude nor justice ; and the 
reader may be excused if he find more to 
admire in such willing self-sacrifice and the 
cheerful endurance of perpetual hardships 
than in the literary efforts that accomplished 
their best object in preventing the mind of 
their author from sinking hopelessly under 
the strain of poverty and misconception. 
There is a stamp of truthfulness on her 
record that invests even the most common 
details of a common existence with a certain 
interest, and her occasional fits of self- 
assumption, her confidence in her own 
powers and her petulance against the cir- 
cumstances she believed to be preventing 
their full exercise, while they add to our 

* Mary Smith, Schoolmistress and Nonconformist. 
Autobiography and Miscellaneous Poems. In Two Vols. 
(London : Bemrose and Sons. Carlisle ; The Woc&e* 
worth Frees, Ss. Od, each yoI* 



confidence in the faithfulness of the por- 
trait, do not lower in our eyes a woman 
who never allowed such feelings to make 
her swerve for an instant from what she 
believed to be the path along which her duty 
lay. Outsiders may, perhaps, be permitted 
to think that had circumstances set 
her free from the necessity of con- 
stant toil, literature would not have 
gained in proportion to what Car- 
lisle would have sacrificed in the loss of a 
faithful citizen, who not only instructed 
the children of her townspeople, but who 
was intimately connected with many 
schemes for the promotion of the public 
good in the city of her choice. The naiveti 
of her own self -belief and the open satis- 
faction she expresses in her own poetic 
efforts are often amusing, but her self- 
criticism is, on the whole, sound and sensi- 
ble. Occasionally, however, we have the 
consciousness of the prophetic mantle find- 
ing expression in such terms as these : 

Possessed by a Spirit. 

Coming back one Sunday afternoon in 
summer with a poet friend to whom I could 
express my admiration only by a gesture now 
and then, as he was quite deaf, he said as we 
neared ftiokerby, ' I lose a great deal now, I see, 
by not being able to hear your talk at such a 
time as this.' I simply bowed a mute assent, 
knowing that he also felt the great spirit that 
had taken possession of me. 

Was it this great spirit that took possession 
of the mind of Christ on the hills of Judea f* 
or of other divine men in other parts of the. 
world? Anywise, we might cultivate the 
blessed solitudes of nature with much advan- 
tage to our spiritual experiences. In getting 
and spending, we truly lay waste our lives r 
nor does money compensate us for the 
grandeurs we rob ourselves of thereby. 

Nothing could be wiser, nothing prettier 
or more characteristic, than the advice 
Mrs. Carlyle gives in some charming letters 
to Mary Smith annexed to the end of the 
volume. It is worth buying the book to 
read these alone. 

Turning to the poems, one cannot do 
better than endorse Mrs. Carlyle's criticism, 
that ' they are full of thought and sense, 
and deficient in music ' ; and, with a few 
exceptions, we might echo her wish that 
they had been written in plain prose rather 
than in unmusical verse. Such a sustained 
effort as her long poem 'Progress' was 
clearly enough beyond her powers, but 
there are lines and verses in some of the 
shorter poems that are in no way deficient 
in fine imagination ; such are the following 
stanzas from a poem entitled 

February. 

With nature sweet he bears it high, 
A braggart threatening face he wears | 

If he must die, his corpse shall lie 
In warrior state, he loud declares. 

Hell have no garlands round his head, 
No foolish trappings of young flowers; 

But better fitting, these instead — 
The missiles keen of his own hours. 

Snow, hail, and rain shall mark where lies 
His corpse when dead ; and madcap 

Spring — 

The virgin with the changeful eyes- 
Shall hear his loud artillery ring. 

Still, there is, on the whole, more sound 
sense than poetry in Mary Smith's verse, and 
the * plain prose ' would have been the safer 
medium of expression. They are the fruit 
of will rather than of spontaneous feeling. 
Two songs in Oxonian dialect are worthy of 
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mention, as being probably^the first ever 
attempted in that patois. They are simple 
and pathetic little idylls, and have a re- 
markably easy flow. 



METAPHYSICS.* 



Hating great fondness for metaphysical 
literature, and a lurking conviction that we 
possess respectable metaphysical powers, 
we have always looked with disapproval, 
not untinctured with scorn, upon solid and 
Btolid Mr. John Bull's dislike to meta- 
physical speculation. It was accordingly 
with satisfaction and expectation that we 
opened Dr. P. H. Bradley's ' metaphysical 
essay/ Appearance and Beality, a portly 
volume of 552 pages. It was metaphysical, 
and no mistake. So far, good. But we 
had not read much until we began to be 
sensible of relentings towards Mr. Bull, 
and to own that he really had something 
to Bay for himself as a foe to metaphy- 
sicians. Never had we realised so com- 
pletely before entering on the stndv of Dr. 
Bradley that the kind of inquiries in which 
he engages can serve no practical purpose, 
and that it is hardly fair to ask people who 
have anything serious to do, to devote time 
and attention to the peculiar and arid kind 
of thinking in which ne is an expert. 

Take, for example, his discussion of what 
metaphysicians call the primary and 
secondary qualities of matter. 4 The prim- 
ary qualities/ he says, ' are those aspects 
of what we perceive or feel which, in a 
word, are spatial, and the residue is 
secondary/ He undertakes to prove 
that the secondary qualities, such as 
•colour, taste, and smell, are mere 
illusion and self-contradiction. Selecting 
the secondary quality, colour, to begin 
with, ' a thing/ be says, ' is coloured, but 
not coloured in the same way to every eye ; 
and, except to some eye, it seems not col- 
oured at all. Is it, then, coloured or not P 
And the eye — relation to which appears 
somehow to make the quality — does that 
itself possess colour P Clearly not so, unless 
there is another eye which sees it. Nothing, 
therefore, is really coloured ; colour seems 
only to belong to what itself is colourless/ 
The metaphysical mind decides accordingly 
that colour is a mere nonentity, a mere 
appearance (whatever that may be ), and no 
reality. 'And the same result/ goes on 
Dr. Bradley, ' holds, again, with cold and 
heat. A thing may be cold or hot, accord- 
ing to different parts of my skin; and, 
without some relation to a skin, it seems 
without any such quality. And, by a like 
argument, the skin is proved not itself to 
own the quality, which is hence possessed 
by nothing/ After this no enlightened 
reader will allege that a poker, taken red 
out of the fire, is hot. The poker does not 
feel hot any more than the primrose is sen- 
sible of its own colour. Therefore, heat, 
like colour, is a nonentity! With smell 
and with taste, according to Dr. Bradley, 
the case seems almost worse ; for they are 
more obviously mixed up with our pleasure 
and pain. If a thing tastes only in the 
month, is taste its quality P Has it smell 
where there is no noseP Obviously not, 
according to Dr. Bradley. We shall know 



* Appearance and Beality. A Metaphysical Eiuj. 
By F. H. Bradley, LL.D. (Swan Sonnenschein and 



better in future than to say that acid drops 
have a taste when they are in the confec- 
tioner's shop, or that mignonette has a 
smell when it is all by itself in the garden. 
' I will not/ says Dr. Bradley, ' weary the 
reader by insistence on detail.' 

That is considerate. But he really need 
not be surprised if unsophisticated persons, 
like our friend Mr. Bull, leap rattier im- 
patiently to the conclusion that, if this is 
metaphysical reasoning, then metaphysical 
reasoning concerns itself either with truisms 
so true that every one who is not a born 
innocent knows them without metaphysical 
instruction, or with paradoxes so extrava- 
gant that every one endowed with an 
average amount of common-sense must dis- 
miss them as absurdities. Every sane 
person knows that sugar does not taste its 
own sweetness, that toe leaf does not see 
its own green, that the icicle does not feel 
its own cold, that the trumpet only meta- 
phorically thrills to its own sound. But 
when the metaphysician goes on to allege 
that, for this reason, sweetness, colour, heat, 
cold, sound, and so forth, are nothing at all, 
or at least are no ' realities/ then the man 
of common-sense perceives that the whole 
affair is a mystification and juggle with 
words. Of course, it does not seem such to 
the metaphysician. Dr. Bradley looks down 
with serene and ineffable contempt upon 
the man of common-sense. But the audi- 
ence agreeing with Dr. Bradley has now 
become few. There was a time when the 
fantastic idealism that resolved all the 
physical universe into a false vision of * ap- 
pearance/ a vision which could not even 
give pledge that a reality lay behind it, had 
immense power and dominion in the intel- 
lectual world. But its day is past, and we 
gather from a certain note of indifference, 
if not of despondency, in Dr. Bradley's 
chapters, that even he has no great faith in 
the prospect of its ever being resuscitated. 
It was believed in by many a fine intellect 
in its day, but the cool and penetrating eve 
of Thomas Reid saw through it, and all the 
sober-seeing science of our age practically 
laughs it to scorn. 

We have given our readers only a slight 
sample of Dr. Bradley's metaphysics. 
If thev want to have it proved to 
them that the primary qualities, exten- 
sion, and those generally of which 
our knowledge is derived from touch, 
are about as visionary and phenomenal as 
the secondary qualities, that motion and 
change are rational impossibilities, that 
' causation does not exist, and its assertion 
is a farce/ that personal identity is a more 
puzzling affair in metaphysical controversy 
than in Old Bailey jurisprudence, and that 
there is much to be said on a vast number 
of equally surprising propositions, we must 
refer them to Dr. Bradley's volume. If they 
have perseverance to reach the end they 
will, perhaps, find that Dr. Bradley is, after 
all, not so terrible a destroyer as he seems 
to be in his earlier chapters. His final de- 
cision, if we apprehend it, is that appear- 
ance and reality may be taken apart 
in thought, but are combined in nature — 
that reality is nothing apart from appear- 
ance, and appearance nothing apart from 
reality — that nature, in its tactual and 
visible phenomena, and in relation to 
thinking, feeling, admiring man, is worthy 
of all estimation. This is true enough, but 
why make a prodigious ' ado about nothing * ? 
We cannot imagine any one deriving prac- 
tical benefit from this ingenious book, and 



we believe that it will intensify the existing 
prejudice against metaphysics as mere pre- 
tentious word-spinning. 



BECENT THEOLOGY .• 



' S. S./ in The Resurrection Olory t argues 
for an intermediate state in which, im- 
mediately after death, the blsssed will begin 
to enjoy the glory of the future life, await- 
ing the fuller glory reserved for the resur- 
rection. The author thinks his view is 
deducible from 1 Corinthians xv. 

Mr. Kingsland's book on The Esoteric 
Basis of Chriitianity will be chiefly appre- 
ciated by initiates in Theosophy. It is very 
clever and very ingenious, with its geo- 
metric symbolism and its brain-bewildering 
Brahmanio verbiage. The God of the Old 
Testament and of orthodox theology is dis- 
missed as a mere tribal and imperfect deity, 
and is replaced by the Theosophio Father- 
Mother, represented by the complete circle, 
subjectively divisible further into three 
Logoi. Mr. Kingsland claims for Theosophy 
that it is not only a religion, but is religion 
itself — the recovery of the ' secret doctrine ' 
that underlay all the ancient religions. He 
professes to find this doctrine in an allego- 
rical form in Genesis. 

What Mr. Henry Smith means by The 
Religion of the Brain is that man is a 
creature of necessity, and that the only 
* religion ' possible is the improvement of 
the parts of his brain productive of good 
impulses. Science will teach how to culti- 
vate the good and suppress the evil, and, 
therefore, the religion of the future should 
be the application of science to the brain. 

In his 'paper for the general reader/ on 
The Higher Criticism, Mr. Thomas Steele 
takes it that the doctrine of the infallibility 
of the Bible has been destroyed, and that 

food will result in ' delivering us from the 
ef ogging influence of religious specialists, 
dogmatists, and exploitists generally/ in- 
cluding the dealers in minute prophetical 
prediction. 

The Life and Times of Irenmus is a leo* 
ture delivered by Prebendary Stanley 
Loathes in Norwich Cathedral. The 
lecturer deals very freely with his subject, 
condemning IrensBUs for helping to lay the 
foundation of the rigid mechanical idea of 
the 1 Catholic Church/ and pointing out his 
occasional Gnostic puerilities of exposition. 

Rev. B. A. Armstrong, in The New 
Orthodoxy, charges leaders of advanced 
Orthodoxy, who have practically given up 
Trinitarianism, with endeavouring to con- 
ceal their change of position under a cloud 
of metaphysical sophistry. Bev. William 

• The Besurreotion Glory. By 8. 8. (BUiot 
Stock. Is.) 

The Esoteric Basis of Christianity. Part II. Genesis. 
By William Kingsland, F.T.S. (Theosophioal Pub- 
lishing Society. Is.) 

The Religion of the Brain, and Other Essays. By 
Henry Smith. (Watts and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

The Higher Criticism snd the Inspiration of the 
Bible. By Thomas Steele. (B. Sutton and Co. 6d.) 

Leaflets on Ecclesiastical History. The Life snd 
Times of lrexueus. By Ber. Prebendary Stanley 
Leatbes,D.D. ( James Nisbet and Co. 8d.) 

Tracts for the Times : The New Orthodoxy. By 
B. A. Armstrong, B.A. Strong Points of Unitarian 
Christianity. By William Qaskell, M.A. (British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. Id. each.) 

Lux Dei ; or, The Eternal Problem in Solution. By 
W. Naismith. (Alexander Gardner.) 

Sermons on the Atonement. By Arthur H. Sinuns. 
M.^.B^torofWolborough. (Sk.fflngtonwri SoTtaJ 
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Gaskell, M.A., emphasizes as Strong Paints 
of Unitarian Christianity its fundamental 

grinciples as set forth in the very words of 
cripture, the faith of the Universal Church, 
and the root of its principles in human 
nature. 

Mr. Naismith does not prejudice the 
critic of Lux Dei in his favour by his claim 
that his book is the result of direct Divine 
inspiration. The stilted pedantry of his 
language makes the book extremely painful 
reading. It is a mystic rhapsody on a 
future penetration of all matter by the love 
of God, and a communion and commingling 
of man's spirit and God's spirit. Inspiration 
was wont to take more intelligible forms. 

The Sermons on the Atonement, by Mr. 
Simms, comprises a course of Lent lectures. 
They are very evangelical, and somewhat 
sombre in colour. 



A CANADIAN ANTHOLOGY.* 



Ik reading this anthology it is constantly 
necessary to bear in mind the editorial warn- 
ing that the poems included in it have been 
selected not so much for their literary merit 
as for their subject-matter, according to 
which they are grouped under nine headings 
— ' The Imperial Spirit/ ' The New Nation- 
ality/ 'The Indian/ 'The Voyageur and 
Habitant/ ' Settlement Life/ * Sports of Free 
Life,' 'The Spirit of Canadian History/ 
' Places/ and * Seasons.' No theme could be 
more inspiriting than Canadian life and 
Canadian history, or than the Dominion 
itself, with all its wealth of natural beauty 
and rich promise of progress and prosperity. 
And it is not surprising to find the singers of 
such a country full of vigour and enthusiasm. 
It must, on the other hand, be admitted 
that some of the faults as well as the 
virtues of a young literature may be seen 
in this collection. Drawing their inspiration 
from Nature rather than from books, these 
Canadian poets sometimes fail to give their 
work the finish and polish it deserves. In the 
introduction supplied by the editor, the 
names of the leading Canadian poets and the 
special qualities of their poetry are discussed. 
His eulogies do not in all cases appear justi- 
fied by the passages he has selected, but they 
certainly show that Canadian poetry, even in 
its infancy, was a singularly promising child ; 
and the present volume, which contains 
extracts from the works of Professor C. G. D. 
Boberts, Charles Sangster, Isabella Valancey 
Crawford, Alexander M'Lachlan, William 
Kirby, Bliss Carman, Charles Heavy sedge, 
and a host of other writers, deserves a warm 
welcome. We should add that it would have 
been better had the plan of the work per- 
mitted a freer use of notes explaining the 
legends, incidents, Ac., referred to. 



* Canadian Poems and Lays. Seleotions of Natire 
Verse, reflecting- the Seasons, Legends, and Life of the 
Dominion. Arranged and Edited by William Douw 
LighthaU, MJl. 4 The Canterbury Poets.' (Walter 
Scott, la) 



The Lessons of Holy Scripture Illustrated from 
Pi S'i is a compilation by the Eev J. H. Wank- 
lyn, the object of which is to provide a series of 
readings in verse which shall run parallel to 
the daily lessons appointed in the Prayer 
Book. The prose and the illustrative verse 
are printed opposite each other. Of course it is 
but rarely that the editor can get a quotation 
from Milton, Newman, or other indisputable 
poet, and much of the rest is sorry stuff. 
The collection is as complete as can be, and 
must have cost a great deal of labour. The 
work is to be published by subscription, and 
the first volume is to be followed by seven 
others. CBemrose and Sons. 42s., nett.) 



THE ' BORDER' SCOTT. 

Thb latest issue of the ' Border ' Waverloy is 
' The Pirate.' Various hands have been en- 
gaged upon the illustrations. Lockhart Bogle 
draws 'Mordaunt in Yellowley's Cottage/ 
'The Sword Dance/ and •Noma telling her 
Tale'; C. J. Holmes, 'Scalloway Castle'; 
Samuel Bough, R.8.A., ' Mordaunt Rescuing 
Cleveland ' ; Herbert Dicksee, ' Minna on the 
Cliff ' ; W. Strang, r Norna in the Churchyard ' 
and ' The Pirate's Counoii ' ; W. E. Lockhart, 
R.S.A., • Minna Taking the Pistol ' ; and P. S* 
Walker, ' The Stones of Stennis.' The etch- 
ing is also the work of several hands, in some 
cases of the artists themselves. Mr. Andrew 
Lang's estimate of 'The Pirato ' is thus 
summed up in his editorial introduction to 
this edition : ' " The Pirate " can scarcely be 
placed in the front rank of Scott's novels, but 
it has a high and peculiar place in the second, 
and probably will always be among the special 
favourites of those who, being young, are 
fortunate enough not to be critical/ These 
two volumes complete the first half of the 
edition. (J. C. Nimmo. 12s.) 



THB 

WHITEHALL' SHAKESPEARE* 



Wi gladly welcome the first volume of a new 
edition of Shakespeare's works, to be com- 
pleted in twelve volumes, under the title of 
The Whitehall Shakespeare, The name is appa- 
rently derived from the locality where the 
edition is published, but no one will be likely to 
quarrel with it if the requirements of a ' good 
Shakespeare' are fulfilled. A perfect text 
probably no Shakespearian scholar expects 
to find; a choice must always be made of 
several or of many readings, and the day 
of conjectural emendations has not yet 
passed. Mr. Doubleday and his col- 
laborators have, we understand, exercised 
their own judgment, and, in a limited sense, 
they present us with a new text—' based on 
the folio of 1623/ but modified by substituting 
the readings of the quartos or other folios 
whenever these seemed ' more reliable/ The 
variations are not recorded; therefore, the 
pleasant task of hunting them out and 
passing judgment upon them has not been 
taken away from the critic. At the same 
time, 'all the readings of modern editors 
that have been preferred to those of the folios 
or quartos are referred to in the notes printed 
at the end of each play/ The number of snch 
readings in the present volume is only twenty- 
seven, and the modern editors whose emen- 
dations are adopted are chiefly Theobald, 
Hanmer, Rowe, and Pope. We imagine Mr. 
Doubleday's task must have been a good 
deal facilitated by the monumental work of 
Dr. Aldis Wright in * The Cambridge Shake- 
speare/ to which, indeed, he acknowledges 
himself under obligations. 

The external features of the volume are ail 
that the most exacting could require. It is 
of a convenient size, 7}in. by 6in. superficially, 
and 1} in. deep. The type is large and very 
distinct, with an antique appearance which 
will be pleasing to Shakespeare-lovers. The 
wide margins have been utilised for refer- 
ences, in place of head-lines, which are 
omitted. It combines as far as possible the 
requirements of a library and popular edition. 



• The Work* of William Shakespeare. Edited from 
the Original Teste by H. Arthur Donbleday, with the 
Ailetenoo of T. Gregory rotter and Briber* Bleoa. 
In Twelre Vols. Vol. L (Archibald Constable and 
Co. 5eJ 



OCTOBER REVIEWS. 



JOHN OAT, 



Gat cannot be called one of the neglected 
lights of literature. Circumstances gave 
him a somewhat too high reputation when 
poets were but few and far between; but 
for all that Mr. G. A. Aitken has no diffi- 
culty in The Westminster Review in show- 
ing us that the poet had real claims to 
fame : 

Gay's reputation, however, rests chiefly 
upon the Beggar's Opera and the Fables. There 
is no need to say more of the former, which 
sparkles with witty dialogue and charming 
songs ; but there has been much difference of 
opinion respecting the latter. Thackeray 
confessed that he had not been able to peruse 
them since his very early youth ; but probably 
he would have found no difficulty in digesting 
them if he had made some slight effort. It is 
true that there is a certain want of variety 
both in the subject and tone of the fables'; 
but they abound in touches of humour, and 
are written in an easy style. Many of them 
are tales, and sometimes allegories, rather 
than fables, properly so called, and in the 
posthumous collection the fable forms a very 
small part of each poem. But what can be 
neater than the description of the election of 
the Fox as regent to the Lion f A Fox made 
an oration in favour of the new potentate; 
but the Goose remarked : 

' Whene'er I hear a knave commend. 
He bids me shun his worthy friend. 
Foxes this government may prize. 
As gentle, plentiful, and wise ; 
If they enjoy these sweets, 'tis plain 
We geese must feel a tyrant reign. 
What havoc now shall their own race, 
When every petty clerk in place, 
To prove his taste, and seem polite, 
Will feed on geese both noon and night ! 1 

The monkey's remark is well expressed 
too: 

* For how fantastic is the sight 
To meet men always bolt upright, 
Because we sometimes walk on two ! 
I hste the imitating crew.' 
Gay's latest editor certainly does not 
estimate him too highly ; as Johnson said, 
' he had not in any great degree the mens dm- 
nior, the dignity of genius.' But if Gay has 
been awarded quite as much fame as he de- 
serves, and more than he would have obtained 
if he had lived in some other eras of our 
literary history, it should not be forgotten 
that he rendered services both real and varied 
to English poetry. 



OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 

[Third Notice.] 

AJJTBORSBIP AND ITS REWARD. 
TJndkb the title of * The Man of Letters ss 
a Man of Business,' Mr. W. D. Howelis, in 
Seribner's, while avowedly studying the inter- 
ests of the author rather than the publisher, 
the contributor rather than the editor, 
furnishes some thoughtful and fair-minded 
utterances on the subject of authorship and 
its reward. Frankly feeing the facts as they 
appear to him, he remarks: 'In belles 
lettres, at least, most of the best litera- 
ture now first sees the light in the maga- 
zines, and most of the second best 
appears first in book form. The old-fashioned 
people who flatter themselves upon their dis- 
tinction in not reading magazine fiction, or 
magazine poetry, make a great mistake, and 
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beet. Of course, this is true mainly if not merely 
of belles lettres. History, science, politics, 
metaphysics, in spite of the many excellent 
articles and papers in these sorts upon what 
used to be called various emergent occasions, 
are still to be found at their best in books. 
. . . All this may change again, but at 
present the magazines — we have no longer 
any reviews — form the most direct approach 
to that part of our reading public which likes 
the highest things in literary art.' He rejects 
very decidedly some prevalent notions among 
writers as to the influences which sway 
editors in their selection of contributions. 
'The unknown man of force and quality/ he 
remarks, ' is of all others the man whom the 
editor welcomes to his page/ On the subject 
of remuneration he observes : ' The difficulty 
about payment is that literature has no 
objective value really, but only a sub jec tire 
value, if I may so express it. . . . The 
only thing that gives either writer positive 
value is his acceptance with the reader ; but 
the acceptance is from month to month 
wholly uncertain. Authors are largely 
matters of fashion, like this style of bonnet or 
that shape of gown. Last spring the dresses 
were all made with lace berthas, and Smith 
was read ; this year the butterfly capes are 
worn, and Jones is the favourite author. Who 
■hall forecast the fall and winter modes ? * 

A3 WE BMM 0THMB8. 

In his clever medley in The Pall Mall Maga- 
zine Mr. Zangwill wittily satirises the Btyle 
of the ordinary descriptive writer : 

Though the profanum vulgus takes posses- 
sion of our strands, and Edwin and Angelina 
are common objects of the sea-shore, yet I 
cannot help thinking that there is many a 
vulgar British beach that would ravish us did 
we light upon it in other lands. What a gay 
grouping of colour ! And — eul ! what cherubic 
children ! and — corpo di Bacco /—what pretty 
women! What frank abandon to the airy 
influences of the scene! What unconven- 
tionality ! What unrestraint ! See how that 
staid old tignor allows himself to be bur- 
ied and excavated by the bambino. Watch 
that charming maman unblushingly bathing 
bite. Note that portly matrona careering 
upon the asino I What cares she for her dig- 
nity ? Listen to the babel—' &kt\ twktj, Sir* 
w&icri !' 'Drei shies a pfennig!' 'Your 
photograph, $eHorUa f ' Look ! the coquettish 
contajlina is slapping the face of the roguish 
vetturino I How the good-natured crowd, 
easily pleased, gathers round the Ethiopian 
troubadour, trolling in unison his amorous 
catches ! — 

' Daisy, Dairy, donne-moi ia rtponse.' 
And hark ! Do you not hear in the distance 
the squeak of Puncimello 9 Ah 1 why have we 
none of this happy carelessness in England f 
— we who take our pleasures moult trist&mtnt— 
why have we not this light-heartedness, this 
camaraderie of enjoyment f Why cannot we 
throw aside our insular stiffness, our British 
hauteur, and be natural P 
Among the fiction we could not help reading 
a most sensational story, ' The Luck of the 
Devil/ by ' X.L.' The magazine has already 
established itself as an institution. 

WALT WHITMAN. 

Admirers of ' Walt * should be interested in 
an article in Temple Bar, which gives a highly 
appreciative account of the man and his work. 
We take a few extracts : 

It was probably the noble sincerity of his 
fife more than any appreciation by general 
readers of his work, that gained him a 
unique position among American men of let- 
ters, and finally won him such generous 
measure of national regard and affection. A 
man who stepped aside out of life and let the 
procession move on while he contemplated 



was a phenomenon to excite admiration or 
contempt in the practical American mind, 
according as he devoted the time that he 
refused to give to the acquisition of wealth. 
And it was apparent that here was one, suffi- 
cient unto himself, with a simple ideal up to 
which he lived, a gentle, strong, beneficent, 
modest strong nature, detached from tho 
world by the sincerity of its belief, and suffi- 
cient for it* own neetls. Ho was a man, as 
George William Curtis finely said, 4 who has 
bravely and quietly walked by his inner light 
and has never quieted his belief/ 

Whitman has no rhymes, unless sometimes 
they should have accidental introduction; 
nor can there be found a metre by which his 
lines could be scanned. But they have a 
rhythm, a movement of their own that is 
recognisable to the ear ; but hardly more of 
alternation of accent than good prose should 
possess. Their general effect is as the 
psalms of David, or as much of the prose of 
Oarlyle. He was in fact an uncultivated 
Carlyle, with perfect digestion ; but the per- 
sonal life of the one, the fulness of hope and 
reverence and serene optimism, the simple 
self-sacrifice, the patient endurance of years 
of paralytic half-death, contrasts strongly 
with the life of the other. 

In the present days of melodious word-spin- 
ning, when euphony is king, and style is held 
by some as sovereign of thought, is it any won- 
der that Whitman's ideas, wrapped in rough 
words and harsh-sounding sentences, seemed 
at first to a nation as something akin to a 
joke ? With the great majority of the people, 
poetry and rhyme are synonymous, and they 
even regard blank verse as a sort of mas- 
querading prose, and yet to the appreciative 
reader, Wait Whitman's prose preface to his 
* Leaves of Grass * will probably recur as the 
noblest poetry he wrote. 



The new editors and proprietors of The Eng- 
lish Illustrated — the latter the same as those of 
The Illustrated London News — seem determined 
to make it readable at any cost. A more varied 
assortment of articles and stories could hardly 
have been got together. Horrors predominate ; 
but whether Mrs. Steel's ' On the Old Salt 
Boad/ Mr. Robert Barr's * An Alpine Divorce/ 
or Richard Garnett's ' The Claw, be the more 
blood-curdling, we leave to the reader. A very 
timely article on ' The Coburgers and the Eng- 
lish Court/ explaining the position of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, should bring relief to many 
anxious souls who have been worrying them- 
selves to understand it. Sir William Ingram 
and Mr. Shorter may be complimented on the 
general appearance and sterling quality of 
the contents of the new number. 

The first issue of The Nature Lover starts 
somewhat unfortunately with an article on 
' Gentle Izaak the Humbug/ The spirit of it 
may be gathered from these sentences : 

' Somehow I think Izaak feared his book 
would be too ribald, especially as it contained 
poetry — yes, 'tis even so — and he thought that 
if he interlarded his dissertations on killing 
with a few nice religious-looking expressions, 
he would, besides satisfying his own con- 
science, propitiate the religious gods of the 
time. He has succeeded so far as to produce 
a cross between a comic opera (antediluvian 
period) and a volume of sermons in the 
average Sunday morning style. But, unfor- 
tunately, this has destroyed the humour and 
rendered his would-be sermons depressing/ 

We are glad to find Natural Science, that 
newest but most indispensable of scientific 
journals, resisting and holding up to ridicule 
the tendency to multiply technical terms. It 
protests, none too soon, against ' the clothing 
of a tissue of hypothetical fabrications in the 
garb of a precisely-defined, scientific nomen- 
clature.* The original papers include two or 
three of general interest. In The Geological 



Magazine Miss C % A. Raisin's articles called 
' Contribution to 'the Geology of Africa/ and 
Dr. Zittel'a on ' The Geological Development, 
Descent, and Distribution of the Mammalia/ 
are continued. 

The Rosebud for this month is full of mora 
than usually funny and amusing pictures 
for the little ones. 



Tbe Rosebud Annual, 1894. 

The twelve monthly parts of this popular 
children's magazine bound together make an 
ideal volume for presentation purposes, and 
fortunate indeed will be the child who receives 
it in acknowledgment of Christmas, a birth- 
day, or some other red-letter day in his or her 
career. Tho chief feature of the magazine is 
the illustrations, of which two hundred and 
fifty on every conceivable subject likely to 
prove attractive to children find a place 
between its covers. Due regard, however, 
has been paid to the letterpress, and tho stories 
in prose and verse are worthy of the efforts 
of Messrs. Louis Wain, Ernold A. Mason, J. 
A. Shepherd, and the other artists concerned 
in the work. The poems especially are 
worthy of notice, many of them having 
a ring about them which contrasts favour- 
ably with the wretched doggerel which 
is too often accepted as 'good enough* 
for children. We happen to know that those 
appearing above the initials ' M. E. M. ' — who 
tells the woes of the two lobsters who 
quarrelled, and how — 

• From dawn to night, from dark to light, they 

fought without a pause, 
And all the ground, for miles around> was 

strewn with lobster claws. 
But sailor Dan, the fisherman, who sails upon 

the sea, 

He caught those naughty lobsters, and ha 

took them home to tea ! 
He put them in a cooking-pot, and I haw 

heard it said, 
That though they went in very black, they 

came out very red ' 

— are the work of a very promising writer, 
who has made her mark with that well-known' 
poem, 'The Bishop and the Caterpillar/ 
(James Clarke and Co. 4sJ 

The following books and pamphlets also H« 

on our tablo : 

Wordsworth for the Young, With Introduce 
tion and .Notes by J.C. Wright. We have no- 
hesitation in saying that the child who 
masters the poems comprised in this collec- 
tion will have a much better knowledge of 
Wordsworth's poetry and teaching than is 
possessed by most adults in these degenerate 
days. In making his selection Mr. Wright 
has been, if anything, a little too anxious to 
bring Wordsworth's moral teaching home to 
the young, as well as to pick out poems suit- 
able for their comprehension. We are, for 
instance, a little sorry that he has not found 
room for • The Reverie of Poor Susan ' and 

* Simon Lee/ both of which we should have- 
thought well suited for children, for it is 
surely a story, or the semblance of a story, 
which appeals most to the juvenile mind. Mr. 
Wright's notes may indicate to teachers the 
lines on which their expositions should pro- 
ceed, but can hardly be taken as much mora 
than hints. It would have been an advantage 
if he had stated what text he follows. We 
prefer, for instance, the rival, 'There's 'joy in 
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joy in the fountains ' in ' In the Month of 
March/ We should add that the book is very 
well printed and got up. (Jarrold and Sons. 
Is. 6d.) 

8hort Devotional Services, for Use in Noncon- 
formist Churches. This is one of the best 
compilations of its kind we hare as yet come 
across. It is not so ambitious in quantity or 
in literary excellence as Dr. Hunter's and 
for this verv reason it is more likely to be 
popular with the greater number of Noncon- 
formist Churches. The book is not designed 
to supersede but only to supplement the usual 
extempore prayer. A suggested order of 
service is given, with a place for one of the 
thirteen devotional services of the book. 
These consist of prayers by the minister and 
people, responses in 8cripture phraseology 
either to be said or sung, and psalms for 
chanting. We commend it to those who are 
thinking of adopting a modified liturgy. 
(James Clarke and Co. Is. 6d.) 

The Home Life and Letter* of Mr*. EUie. Com. 
piled by her Nieces. We have been consider- 
ably disappointed in this book. Scores of 
letters have been included which are not of 
the slightest interest or biographical value, 
while we have only the merest glimpses at her 
home life. Those letters, however, in which 
Mn. Ellis records her literary experiences and 
circumstances in her life are charmingly 
written, leading us to the conclusion that if 
a brief and succinct biography had been at- 
tempted, supplemented with the cream of the 
letters, we should have had a more satisfactory 
impression of a woman of decided ability and 
considerable charm as well as individuality 
of character. (James Nisbet and Co. 6s.) 

Beauty and Hygiene for Women and OirU, 
By a Specialist. This little work is evidently 
intended for the benefit of those members of 
the fairer sex whose greatest aim is to make 
the most of the attractions Nature has given 
them. We often hear of so-called cures for 
corpulency, but the reader is here told how 
to cure leanness, more particularly of the 
arms and bust. We must confess to liking 
the hygienic parts of the book better than 
the 'making-up' portions, and are very glad 
to see that the author does not approve of 
tight lacing ; he even speaks of it as a posi- 
tive crime. Some useful toilet recipes are 
given. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. Is.) 

The Same Lord, By Edward C. Millard. 
This is a continuation of the story of mission 
work headed by Bev. G. C. Grubb, M.A., and 
told in 'What God hath Wrought/ The 
present volume, which is beautifully illus- 
trated and brightly written, gives the history 
of a mission tour in Australia, Tasmania, and 
"New Zealand, during parts of 1891 and 1892. 
It abounds in incident descriptive of the 
triumph of the Gospel and of faith. Indeed, 
it might be called ' The Romance of Faith/ 
so full is it of striking illustrations of a God- 
honouring and God-honoured trust. (E. 
Marlborough and Co. 4s.) 

Home Devotion* ; or, Praise and Prayer Prose 
m Families. Compiled by Richard Bartram. 
Judged by the constituency in view — members 
of Unitarian Churches — this compilation of 
poems, prose extracts, and Scripture portions 
is eminently satisfactory. Considerable care 
and skill are displayed in the selections made 
and their arrangement. There are thirty-one 
services, including one each for New Tear's 
Day, Easter Sunday, and Christmas Day. 
(Sunday-school Association. 2s.) 

Northern Light* on the Bihle. By W. C. 
Bompas, D.D., Bishop of Selkirk, North- West 
Territory, Canada. The fifty chapters of 
this instructive and interesting little work 
are drawn from twenty-five years' experience 
in the far North- West. The net value to us 
in light upon the Bible is very small, but it is 
easy to see how muoh of the Scripture would 
become most effective in the hands of a 



preacher to the dwellers in that region. 
(James Nisbet and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Economical Cookery for the Middle Classes* 
By Kate Addison. This work has now reached 
its fourth edition, and is enlarged by three 
hundred additional recipes, some of which are 
foreign and fresh, and would be a pleasant 
variety among the plain ' roast or boiled ' of 
many households. The directions are clearly 
and simply given, and the precautions men- 
tioned to be observed in using tinned food are 
very useful. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 

A Metaphysical Octave : Notes towards Theo- 
logical Harmony. By C. Hellman. There is 
muoh honest, hard, and suggestive thinking 
in this booklet. Its defect is that, though 
the separate notes are clearly sounded at 
first, they become almost inarticulate before 
they blend. There is too much staccato, and 
our advice is that tbe author should ' beat 
his music out ' in a work more worthy of his 
powers. (Elliot Stock. 2s.) 



** # Publishers, when tending hook* for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices. 



OBITUARY. 



It was with great regret we heard of the 
death, last Saturday morning, of Sir Wil- 
liam Smith, in his eighty-first year. For 
fifty years he has written with marvellous 
versatility and application, and a mere list 
of his handbooks would take more space 
than we have at our disposal. Their con- 
ciseness, lucidity, and accuracy made them 
indispensable at school, and very often at 
college ; but the very qualities which 
ensured their success made us often mourn 
for the less systematic works, such as 
Lempriere, which were supplanted. The 
Shorter Histories of Borne and Greece, the 
Dictionaries of the Bible, of Greek and 
Roman Mythology, of Greek and Koman 
Antiquities, have such a firm footing in our 
schools that they will probably long hold 
their own, It is a pleasure to think that 
his useful labours were fully recognised 
and rewarded. Oxford gave him the 
D.C.L., in 1870; Glasgow gave him the 
LL.D. ; Leipsic the Ph. D. ; and last year 
Lord Salisbury conferred on him the honour 
of knighthood. 



THE OABLTLE SOCIETY. 



Aran the summer recess, the Carlyle Society 
resumed its meetings on Monday, Oct. 2, at 
Anderton's Hotel, Fleet-street, Dr. Oswald, the 
President, being in the chair. The vaoation- 
study had been Carlyle's ' Tour in Ireland/ and 
on that subject Mr. T. W. Rolleeton, the secre- 
tary of the Irish Literary Society, contributed a 
paper, which, in his absence, was read by his 
brother, Captain Bolleston. He critioised strongly 
the manner in which Mr. Fronde had edited these 
hasty notes, which 'Carlyle had evidently never 
intended for publication, and pointed out now the 

* Reminiscences of Carl vie,' by Sir C. Gavan 
Duffy, his companion on his Irish journey, gave 
a much more genial view of Carlyle, and a more 
favourable account of his relations with the 
persons he met in Dublin and elsewhere. With 
regard to Carlyle's views on the condition of 
affairs in Ireland, as he was ignorant of the 
causes whioh had produced it, his criticisms lost 
muoh weight, though his account of what he did 
see was accurate. His book was not a work of 
reflection or of historical research, but a series of 
vivid portraits and descriptions. Tbe Secretary 
read several extracts from 8ir C. Qavan Duffy's 

* Reminiscences.' illustrative of the paper, and a 
discussion on the eoonomio condition of Ireland 
followed. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



'GRAMMAR NOTES' 
^ Sib, — Absence from home has prevented me, 
till now, from noticing two letters on the 
above subject that have recently appeared in 
your columns—one on September 22, from 
Mr. L. W. Lyde, and one on September 29, 
from Mr. H. Candler. The former of these 
seems to me to be something unique in the 
history of journalism, as I will try to show, if 
you will kindly allow me to compare the 
' denials ' in his letter with the corresponding 
passages of his book. I will begin with the 
simplest : 

(1) Letter : < I deny that § 16 isheaded " Back- 
bone of the language is English." ' 

Book, § 16, Heading : ' Backbone or thb 
Lauouaoe is " English." ' (This is printed in 
small capitals. We shall presently find reason 
for believing that the author means to abjure 
every statement which is set in a different 
kind of type from that in his book !) 

(2) Letter : ' I deny that " Oxford is put into 
the East Midlands " in the sense in which 
your reviewer implies, though the East Mid- 
land area is explained as the " Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London " triangle.' 

Booh, § 27 : ' The particular dialect of 
English that came into use was that spoken 
in the East Midlands, in Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London — the great centres of 
learning, politics, and commerce/ (The fact 
is really much worse than I cared to represent 
it ; for the author actually makes the East 
Midlands consist only of the three towns 
named. There is no reference whatever to 
any ' triangle/ nor would matters be improved 
if there were.) 

(3) Letter : ' I deny that the passage about 
the original home of the Jutes and Angles 
runs exactly as your reviewer quotes it ; and 
for the statement which I do make, I refer to 
Green's History (new edition), Vol. I., pp. 
I, 2/ (My article reads : ' The Jutes and 
Angles are assigned to the " north-west 
corner of the German Lowlands." ') 

Booh, § 11 : ' The Teutonic pirates who 
conquered England . . . — the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes — came from the north-west corner 
of the German Lowlands * (Green's History 

Snew edition], to which the letter refers, is 
lead against Mr. Lyde [and he knows it].) 

(4) Letter : ' I deny that I say the East Mid- 
land dialect " was introduced directly by the 
king," though similar words are used— without 
any italics — in direct reference to Edward 
III., whose name is mentioned.' 

Booh, § 27: 'The East Midland dialect, 
whioh was introduced directly by the king, 
.... has been oalled "King's English."' 
(The words abjured— apparently because of 
the italics : see my remark under (1) above- 
are not ' similar/ but identical. There is no 
reference in the section, either direct or 
oblique, to Edward III.; his name is, indeed, 
mentioned in the preceding section, but along 
with the names of several other kings.) 

(5) Letter : * 1 deny that I, anywhere in the 
book, " arrange the successive assures " (?) of 
any people/ 

Booh, p. 3—5. (The passages are too long 
to cite; but he first divides off the so-called 
Aryans who are supposed to move away to 
Europe from those whom we must suppose to 
remain in Asia ; the former are sub-divided into 
two streams, a northern and a southern ; and 
the northerners are split up into Kelts, Ac* 
as stated in my article. If this procedure is 
not accurately described as ' arranging the 
successive fissures ' of the Aryans, I should 
be obliged to any one who would substitute 
four other words describing it more exactly.) 

I send you the book, Sir, that you may 
verify my references, if you so desire. Tk* 
author's ' denials' are daring, but not quits 
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ingenuous ; and in his painful efforts to im- 
peach my statements at all costs, he misses, 
in almost every instance, the proper bearing 
of my remarks, which is vastly more important 
than questions of phraseology. 

The other letter, Sir, is by no means 
unique. The resort to ill-con ditioned epithets 
in default of argument ; the hints of terrible 
things the writer could say if he would 
(meaning he would if he could) ; the attempt, 
so far as my principal criticism is concerned, 
to hide a complete surrender under pretence 
of an attack, — these dubious artifices are too 
f^TwMi^i* for serious notice. Nevertheless, I 
wOl ask special attention for a moment to the 
thorough-going way in which Mr. H. Candler 
has carried ont the surrender at any rate. 
He confesses, e.g., that, for "describe," 
he suggested words which he thought 
better. He proceeds to disown that verb, 
which he previously pronounced to be 
'correct.* He finally withdraws even his own 
pet substitute, on which he built his brilliant 

* argument' — an argument which, T sgree, 
still ' stands ' (in print) for the delectation 
of all accurate grammarians and logicians. 
He now takes up the previously-slighted 

* qualify ' ; but whether this is any improve- 
ment or not, it does not concern me to 
inquire ; for • qualify/ in turn, and ' describe/ 
still differ widely in meaning; and he might 
juggle with the former for a year without 
proving anything with respect to the latter. 

As regards warming-pan, he still harps 
mainly on what is not contested, nor yet per- 
tinent to my criticism — vis., the difference 
between participles and verbal nouns — a dif- 
ference every schoolboy should be familial 
with. But who, I would ask, ever before con 
ceived the notion of teaching that difference 
by the futile process of breaking up com- 
pounds P As well pull down a house to show 
the difference between bricks and stones. The 

* two meanings of such words as warming- 
pan * exist in the minds of just two persons. 
The absurdity of Mr. Lyde's treatment was 
shown plainly enough in my last. If Mr. H. 
Candler still misunderstands me, he may 
learn something by trying to reduce to prac- 
tice his hallucination about 'two meanings.' 
The next time, for instance, he hears i 
frying-pan at work, let him go and interview 
the operator : ' What's that you are using, 
Mr. Cook?' 'A frying-pan/ 'Oh dear no, 
you are quite wrong ; it was a frying-pan an 
hour ago, when it was cold, and hanging up 
on its nook ; but now it is warm, and is 
actually in use for frying, it is no longer 
Pry vug-pan ; it is a frying Pan '/ I venture to 
think it would forthwith become * flying pan, 
to the detriment of the interviewer's head. — 
I am, Ac., Your Reviewer. 

October 5, 1893. 

LONGFELLOWS • EVANGELINE.' 
8ra, — In regard to the account, quoted in 
your current 'Table Talk/ of the way in 
which Longfellow's ' Evangeline ' came to be 
written, it may, perhaps, be new to some of 
your Teaders that an entirely different account 
has been given by M one tire D. Conway in his 
' Life of Hawthorne/ and one which, if true, 
reflects honour on the great romancer. ' Haw- 
thorne,' says Conway, ' had got hold of 
romantic incident of French Canada, which 
he intended to weave into a tale. He hap- 
pened, however, to tell the substance of it to 
an acquaintance named Conolly, who told it 
to Longfellow. It presently appeared as 
Longfellow's " Evangeline." Hawthorne, 
without any hint of his loss, wrote 
fine review of the poem, saying of Long 
fellow : " By this work of his maturity he 
has placed himself on a higher eminence than 
he had yet attained, and beyond the reach of 
envy/' . . . Longfellow, it would appear, 
had understood from Conolly that the tale 
was sent him by Hawthorne. • • • From 



what I have heard, on good authority, Haw- 
thorne meant to use the story himself, though 
Longfellow never kpew the full magnanimity 
of the review above quoted. Conolly having 
afterwards asked some favour of Hawthorne, 
the latter replied, " I will do it, and thereby 
prove myself the mott Christian man in the 
world." ' Conway then alludes to another 
version of the story, given in J. T. Fields' 
" Yesterdays with Authors/ which version is 
similar (though not in all particulars) to that 
which you have quoted as given by Long- 
fellow himself. Possibly the different versions 
may be reconciled by assuming that Long- 
fellow's memory was at fault in leading him 
to think that Hawthorne had himself 
been the first to allude to the Acadian story. 
Certainly Fields would have us understand 
that the subject was first broached by 'a 
friend from Salem ' whom Hawthorne had 
brought with him to dine at Longfellow's. 

While on the subject of Hawthorne, may I 
draw attention to the fact that the late James 
Russell Lowell was engaged for some years 
] previous to his death on a ' Life of Haw- 
thorne/ which was to appear as one of the 
American Men of Letters' series t The 
work, it was some time ago stated, had been 
all bat completed by Lowell, and was to 
appear shortly, with additions by another 
hand. Considerable time has now elapsed 
since Lowell's death, and nothing further has 
been heard of the work alluded to. This is 
disappointing to admirers of Hawthorne (a 
study of whom by such a critic as Lowell 
would be of special value), and perhaps some 
of your readers may be able to enlighten us 
on this subject. — I am, yours faithfully, 
Ootober 5. ' J. Nield. 

AN AUTHOR'S WORKING DAT. 
Sib, — It may interest and, perhaps, in- 
struct your readers to compare the following 
schemes: J. is that practised by myself ; II. is 
that propounded in The Hospital. The latter 
is not stated to be founded on personal 



PUBLISHERS WANTED— 

Of 43 A Revolutionary Ode/ by Benjamin Dis- 
raeli.— G. T. H. 

(1) Of any work which deals with Herriok, 
Lovelace, and 8nokling, and other poets of then* 
period. (2) Of any collection of the works of 
Lovelace and SuokUng.— B. V. Williams. 
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Breakfast at 7 s.m. 
Work from 8 to 12 ... 4 
Exercise and Meal 
If ork from 4 to 5.90 ... 1) 
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Work from 7 to 9 ... 2 
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~7k 

Bed at 11 p.m.— 8 meals 
only. 



Up at 6 a.m. 
Work from 7 to 8 
Interval 

Work from 9 to 12 
Inter 

Work from 2 to 4 
Interval 

Work from 5 to 6.80 



Hours. 



8 
2 

U 
7i 

exercise ad 



8ix 

libitum. 

Literary men can do more under pressure ; the 
question is as to ultimate ' breakdown.' — I am, 
Sir, yours, to* A Septuagenarian. 

QUERIES. 

[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corre- 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly f} 
Authors Wanted— 

Of the lines : 

(1) • The fond, unnamed desire, and the hope of 

hidden things.' 

(2) ' Ships that pass in the night, and speak one 

another in passing.' 

— V.A. 



Post Office Savings Banks.— Where oan I 
see a oopy of the paper on this subject which was 
read before the Social 8cienoe Congress in 1850 or 
I860 by Mr. Sikes, of Huddersaeld, and which led 
to the passing of the Aot of 1861 establishing Post- 
office Barings Banks?— J. L. Cherry, Stafford. 

History. — What English historian of recent 
times treats of the descent into Italy of the 
Emperor Henry VII. in the year 1313?— N. M. 

Modern Science.— Who is the person referred 
to in the following quotation from Arnold Toyn- 
bee'e ' Industrial Bevolution ' : 4 The men of 
science hare forgotten the deep saying of aimfefco 
first imagined modem science, that there are some" 
things whioh oan only be known rightly under 
conditions of emotion/ Ac?— H. Talbot. 

Hectographt.— I extract the following from 
Evelyn's Diary, under date September 27, 1655 t 
4 Mr. Hartlib . . . told me of an inke that 
would give a dozen oopies, moist sheets of paper 
being press'd on it, and remaine perfect ; and a 
reoeipt how to take off any print without the 
least injury to the originall.' I was of the im- 
pression that the praotioe of heotography was of 
modern introduction. Is such the case ?— Alfred 
Jewell, 

Proverbs.—* For love or money/ I append 
aline, containing the foregoing proverbial saying, 
from Randolph's The Muses 1 Looking-Qlass, Aot 
Soene 4. : 4 The best that oan be got for love 
or money.' Does the expression ooour elsewhere 
in English literature ?— Alfred Jewell. 

Lewis Morris.— Where oan I find a oritioism 
or study of the poems of Lewis Morris ?— 
Richardson. 

ANSWERS. 
[When answering queries, kindly pits the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, ears of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded.] 
Authors Found — 

To S. D. Nix.— The passage is from Lytton's 
Richelieu, and runs thus : 
I found France rent asunder — 
The rich men despots, and the poor banditti ; 
Sloth in the mart, and sohism within the temple ; 
Brawls festering to Rebellion, and weak Laws 
Rotting away with rust in antique sheaths. 
I have re-created France .... 
What was my art ? 

Genius, some say ; some, fortune ; witchcraft, 
some. 

Not so ; my art was Justice/ (Aot i., Scene 2.) 
—Walter B. Slater. 



Title Wanted— 

Of a song of thirty years ago, of which the title 
or burden was t 

' My old wife's a good old creature, 
My old wife's a good old soul.' 
— H. J. F. 



Recitations Wanted — 

A poem called 'Singing the Magnificat.' — 
Eric Scott. 

One of whioh the purport is the ' likening of 
Ufa to a pack of cards/— R. MoCheanb* 



Recitation 8 Found- 
To Mrs. Yarrow Baldock.— ( Are Maria ' is 
by Alfred Austin, and may be found (published 
by author's permission) in ' Drawing-room 
Reeitals ' (Is., post Is. 2d.), issued by Bernard 
Batigan, Peel-street, Hull.— B. 

Prove RB8. — To Norris.— The following may 
be the answer you require t 
* A man may spend and have money to lend 
If his wife be owe," 
But a man may spare and still go bare 
If his wife be 44 n'owt." • 
—Clarence Frt. 



To O. T. H.— She has only published the two 
mentioned, we believe. 

To Werther.— Lewes's ' Life of Goethe/ 
(Smith and Elder. 16s.) 

To M. M. (Berlin).— Stanford Brooke's book, 
' The History of Early English Literature,' was 
reviewed in our issue 6T January 13, 1898. 

To H. D.— We really oannot be responsible for 
the incapacity of booksellers or their assistants. 
' New Studies in Tennyson ' was published by 
Messrs. J. Baker and Sons, Clifton, Bristol. 
• Loving^ and Liviai 
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GREENLAND'S WOES.* 



Though that most fascinating record, 
Dr. Nansen's 'The First Crossing of 
Greenland/ contains some notable 
passages devoted to the manners and 
customs, the hardships and the pros- 
pacts, of the aborigines, their interest 
was secondary to that aroused by the 
account of the adventures and achieve- 
ments of the expedition. There is little 
ground, therefore, for complaint if at 
certain points Dr. Nansen's new volume, 
Eskimo Life, overlaps its predecessor, 
especially as Dr. Nansen's views are so de- 
cided that they quite deserve a volume to 
themselves. He is at once an optimist 
and a pessimist. He thinks very well 
of the Eskimos, and by Eskimos, of 
course, he means the Eskimos to be 
found established in Greenland. He is 
inspired with the profoundest sorrow 
and shame at the spectacle of the 
misfortunes whjch contact with Euro- 
peans has brought upon them. They 
have been treated with a kindness and 
a consideration altogether exceptional 
in such cases. Still, he argues, the civi- 
lisation which they developed, which 
suited them, and which grew naturally 
out of the conditions of their life, was 
demolished, and nothing adequate has 
been put in its place. They have only 
acquired tastes they would have been 
better without. They are like a plant 
which has been dug up and replanted 
in the same place, but in fresh and 
unsuitable soil. 
An ardent advocate can easily over- 

* Bttimo Idfe. By Fridtjof Nkftsen, Author of 
"Tfcs Fizst G ro ss ing of, Qrssjiland.' Translated by 
WflBssi' Aroher. with Hlostrstkms. (Longmans. 
fetSRtftvjAOo. las.) . 



state the hest of cases, tad we cannot 
but think that Dr. Nansen 1b far too 
ardent an advocate. As a protest 
against unfair and prejudiced judgments 
of the Eskimos his book ie useful ; and, 
though much that he writes is hardly 
new, his name gives it fresh weight. 
He gives good reasons for tbe following 
estimate of their virtues : 

A Goes! Creature. 

The Greenlander is of all God's creatures 
gifted with the best disposition. Good- 
humour, ptaceableneBs, and evenneBs of 
temper are the most prominent features in his 
character. He is eager to stand on as good a 
footing as possible with his fellow-men, and 
therefore refrains from offending them and 
much more from using coarse terms of abuse. 
He is very loth to contradict another even 
should he be saying what he knows to be false ; 
if he does so, he takes care to word his remon- 
strance in the mildest possible form, and it 
would be very hard indeed for him to say 
right out that the other was lying. He is 
chary of telling other people truths which he 
thinks will be unpleasant to them ; in such 
cases he chooses the vaguest expressions, even 
with reference to such indifferent things as, 
for example, wind and weather. His peace- 
ableness even goes so far that when anything 
is stolen from him. which seldom happens, he 
does not as a rule reclaim it even if be knows 
who has taken it. * Give to every man that 
asketh of thee ; and of him that taketh away 
thy goods ask them not again ' (Luke vi. 30). 

The result is that there is seldom or never 
any quarrelling among them. The Green- 
landers cannot afford to waste time in 
wrangling amongst themselves; the struggle 
to wring from nature the necessities of life, 
that great problem of - humanity, is there 
harder than anywhere else, and therefore this 
little people has agreed to carry it on without 
needless dissensions. 

But later there occurs a passage in 
which his zeal seems to have outrun 
his discretion : 

BastaftUness. 

Fighting and brutalities of that sort, as 
before mentioned, are unknown among them f 
and murder is very rare. They hold it 
atrocious to kill a fellow-creature ; therefore 
war is in their eyes incomprehensible and 
repulsive, a thing for which their language 
has no word; and soldiers and officers, 
brought up to the trade of killing, they 
regard as mere butchers. 

It has, indeed, as Egede says, ' occurred now 
and then that an extremely malicious person, 
out of rankling hatred, has killed another.' 
But when he adds that 'this they regard with 
the greatest coolness, neither punishing the 
murdorer nor taking the thing to heart in 
any way/ I believe that he is not quito just 
to them. They certainly abhor tho crime, 
and if they da not actively mix themselves 
up in the matter, it is because they regard it 
as a private affair between the murderer and 
his victim. It is not tbe business of the 
community, but simply of the murdered 
man's nearest relatives, to take revengo for 
his death, if they are in a position to do so; 
and thus we find, even among this peaceable 
folk, traces of a sort of blood-foud, though 
the practice is but slightly developed, and 
the duty does not, as a rule, seem to weigh 
heavily upon the survivors. In cases of 
extreme atrocity, however, the men of a 



Village have been known to make common 
cause against a murderer, and kill him. 

Here, as elsewhere, women and love are 
among the- most frequent causes of blood* 
shed. 

The attack often takes place at sea, the 
murderer transfixing his victim from behind 
with his harpoon, or capsizing his kaiak and 
cutting a hole in it. It does not accord with 
the Eskimo's character to attack another 
face to face, not so much because he is afraid 
as because he is bashful and would feel it 
embarrassing to go to work under the other's 
eyo* 

Thoy do not regard it as criminal to kill 
old witches and wizards, who, they think, can 
injure and even kill others by their arts. 
Nor is it inconsistent with their moral cofde to 
hasten the death of those who are sick and in 
great suffering, or of those in delirium, of 
which they have a great horror. 

Assuming the translation to be ade- 
quate, that 1 because he is bashful ' is 
simply inimitable. We can only say, if 
this argument is meant for a joke, it is 
out of place, and, if it is not, it ought to 
be. In any cake, Dr. Nansen seems to 
accept very calmly what we should have 
thought very ugly features in the 
national charaoter. 

' To estimate the worth of a human 
being, you must see him at his work.' 
Thus writes Dr. Nansen in one of the 
best and brightest chapters of the book, 
< The Eskimo at Sea,' a description of 
his prowess as a hunter and a fisherman, 
a vindication of his reputation for per- 
sonal bravery. The ' kaiak/ we need 
hardly explain, is the native boat or 
canoe. Of it and its appurtenances, and 
the weapons used in the chase, a minute 
and interesting account is supplied : 

In the Kaiak. 

It will easily bo understood that from his 
constrained position in tbo kaiak, which does 
not permit of much turning, the hunter can- 
not throw backwards or to the right. If, 
then, a wounded seal suddenly attacks him 
from these quarters, it requires both skill 
and presence of mind to elude it or to turn so 
quickly as to aim a fatal throw at it before it 
has time to do him damage. It is just as bad 
when ho is attacked from below, or when the 
animal suddenly shoots up close at his side, 
for it is lightning-like in its movements and 
lacks neither courage nor strength. If it once 
gets up on the kaiak and capsizes it, there is 
little hope of rescue. It will often attack the 
hunter under water, or throw itself upon the 
bottom of the kaiak and tear holes in it. In 
suoh a predicament, it needs very unusual 
self-inastery to proserve the coolness necessary 
for recovering oneself upon even keel and re- 
newing tho light with the furious adversary. 
And yet it sometimes happens that at tcr being 
thus capsized the kaiak-man brings the seal 
homo in triumph. 

A still more terrible adversary is the walrus ; 
therefore there are generally several in com- 
pany when they go walrus-hunting, so that 
one can stand by another if anything should 
happen. But often enough, too, a single 
hunter will attack and overcome this monster. 

The walrus, I need scarcely say, is a huge 
animal of as much as 16 feet (5 metres) in 
length, with a thick and tough hide, a deep 
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powerful body. There needs, then, a rare and 
strong arm to kill it. The walrus has the habit, 
«s soon as it is attacked, of turning upon its 
assailant, and will often, with its ugly tusks, 
make itself exceedingly unpleasant. If there 
are several walruses in a flock, they will very 
likely surround him and attack him all at 
once. 

Even the Norwegian hunters, who go after 
the walrus in large, strong boats, each con- 
taining many men, armed with guns, lances, 
and axes — even they stand much in awe of 

it. 

How much more courage and skill doss it 
require for the Eskimo to attack it in his frail 
skin canoe, with his light ingenious projectiles 
—and alone ! 

But this is no unusual occurrence for the 
Eskimo. He fights out his fight with his dan- 
gerous adversary ; calmly, with his lance 
ready poised for throwing, he awaits its 
attack, and, coolly seising his advantage, he 
at the right moment plunges the weapon into 
its body. 

Coolness is more than ever essential in wal- 
rus-hunting, for the most unforeseen difficul- 
ties may arise; and catastrophes are by no 
means rare. At Kangamiut, some years ago, 
a kaiak was attacked from below, and a long 
walrus-tusk was suddenly thrust through its 
bottom, through the man's thigh, and right 
up through the deck. His comrades at once 
rushed' to his assistance, and the man was 
rescued and helped ashore. 

Besides these animals, the Eskimo also 
attacks whales from his little kaiak. There is 
one species in particular which is more dan- 
gerous than any other— the grampus, or, as 
he calls it, ardluk. With its strength, its 
swiftness, and its horrible teeth, if it happens 
to take the offensive, it can make an end of a 
kaiak in an instant Even the Eskimo fears 
it; but that does not prevent him from 
attacking it whea opportunity offers. 

When he is describing such scenes as 
these, or the domestic hfe of the people, 
Dr. Nansen is delightful, but when 
he is discussing the pioneers of Danish 
influence, we begin to wonder whether 
he always remembers what manner of 
men they were, and whether he is 
invariably just to them. Certainly, if 
what purports to be a translation of 
Hans Egede's 'Description of Green- 
land/ published in 1818, is trustworthy, 
one or two passages in Eskimo Life 
might be remodelled with advantage, 
but this is not the place to enter 
into the vexed question of missionary 
enterprise. 

One long chapter in Eskimo Life is 
headed ' Religious Ideas/ The title is 
not a misnomer, as Dr. Nansen enters 
into the whole question of the origin and 
development 01 religious ideas gener- 
ally. The coincidences he points out 
between the folklore of Greenland and 
that of Europe, and especially of Scan^ 
dinavia, indicate to him that the 
intercourse between the old Scandina- 
vians and the natives must have been 
much greater than is commonly sup- 
posed. They might also serve as a 
warning against the danger of basing 
ingenious hypotheses on what appear 
to be the beliefs of a primitive people. 
As a specimen of Dr. Nansen's handling 
of these problems, we may quote his 
remarks on the connection between 



morality and religions conceptions 
amongst the Eskimos : 

Heredity an* ReUarlen. 

Morality, which many believe to be inti- 
mately connected with religions conceptions, 
has in its origin little or nothing to do with 
them. As already indicated in Chapter X. it 
springs from the social instinct, and is, among 
primitive races, quite distinct from super- 
stitions ideas. Thus they have no rewards 
beyond the grave for a life of moral 
excellence. 

The Eskimos are in some measure an 
example of this. It is true that we find hints 
in the Greenland legends of punishment in 
this life for evil-doing, and especially for 
witchcraft, at the hands of supernatural 
powers. The dead may possibly to a certain 
extent requite survivors for benefits conferred 
upon them during their life ; the souls (or 
inue?) of animals can revenge a too cruel 
slaughter of their offspring; the soul or 
spirit of a murdered man demands that his 
murder shall be avenged ; wrong done to the 
weak is punished in divers fashions, and so 
forth. But all these notions are so vague 
that they cannot be oonceiyed as primary or 
fundamental, but rather as a sort of occa- 
sional overgrowth, due to the natural 
mingling of social relations and laws with the 
primitive legends. They may therefore be 
regarded as the first hesitating steps of the 
religious ideas towards morality. It is not 
until a considerably later stage that religion 
has consciously and in earnest entered into 
an alliance with morality which helps to 
strengthen both. Religion has thereby 
acquired a strong back-bone, and moral 
precepts produce a deeper impression when 
they come from an exalted and divine source, 
and are moreover reinforced by promises 
of rewards and punishments beyond the 
grave. 

We mnst now look more closely at 
the pessimistic element in Eskimo Life. 
Dr. Nansen acknowledges that the 
Eskimos have been treated more ten 
derly than any other primitive people 
subjected to experiments in civilisation. 
He admires the enthusiasm of Bans 
Egede, but he sees proofs that the 
civilised newcomers always looked down 
on the Greenlanders as essentially their 
inferiors. This feeling is perpetuated in 
the invidious regulations concerning the 
sale of brandy. If brandy is not to be 
sold to the natives, he would forbid its 
sale to Europeans, and he would further 

{>rohibit the sale of coffee, tea, and other 
uxuries, a taste for which has only 
been slowly acquired by the native, and 
for which he barters away skins and 
blubber he ought to keep for his own use. 

Scrutinising the list of what may 
appear to be material benefits conferred 
on the Eskimo, Dr. Nansen declares they 
managed to get on very well without 
iron, and better without money than 
with it. Rifles and guns have only led 
to wasteful hunting and extermination 
of game, besides inducing the people 
to neglect seal-hunting, especially seal- 
hunting with the harpoon ; yet upon 
seal-hunting depends the life of the 
Eskimo community. Add to this the 
ruin of the indigenous civilisation, the 
introduction of new diseases, the stamp- 
ing out of old healthy or harmless 



customs, and the picture is indeed a 
black one. Is there any remedy for 
the harm that has been done? The 
Danes might withdraw, but that would 
be useless unless other nations were 
restrained from continuing the work of 
destruction. And there is another 
danger ahead. The seal means life to 
the Eskimo8,but the seals are decreasing 
alarmingly in number, thanks to indis- 
criminate slaughter by English and 
American sealers. 

The' Patient Creenlamter. 

We find this loveable people inevitably 
destined either to pass utterly away or to 
decline into the shadow of what it once was. 
But the Greenlander bears up cheerfully, and 
is perhaps happier than- we <are apt to be; he 
does. not realise his own ruin, and does not 
hate us, but £ives us a friendly welcome when 
we come to him. 

Greenland was once an excellent source oi 
revenue to the Danish Government; but that 
time is past. Now the Royal Greenland 
Company and the mission cost large sums 
every year, and the sums will grow ever 
larger. Is it to be expected that the Danish 
Government will keep this going 1 for ever ? 
Would it not be better and wiser for us first 
to recall our outposts, and then gradually to 
withdraw the colonies and hand over the 
warehouses and buildings to the natives P In 
my own opinion, the very best thing we 
could do in the end would be to pack up all 
the stores, put them and the traders on board 
the Company's nine ships, and set sail with 
the whole back to Denmark. This will have 
to be done sooner or later, but perhaps not 
until there are no natives left behind to 
inhabit the land. The lifeless numbness of 
the inland ice will extend to the margin of 
the sea, where only the mournful wail of the 
seagulls will be heard along the unpeopled 
shores. The sun will rise and set and waste 
its glory over a deserted land. Only once in 
a while wUl some storm-driven ship skirt the 
desolate coasts. But in the long winter 
nights the dead will dance in shimmering 
sheets of light over the eternal silence of tb* 
snowfields. 

Here, again, jnst as Dr. Nansen uses too 

flowing colours in his optimistic moods, 
oes he not employ too dark ones in his 
pessimistic? The departure of Europeans 
would not bring back the seal, and surely 
enlightened and benevolent men in 
touch with the outer world are the 
likeliest channel through which some 
means of mitigating the impending 
calamities may come. It is no use 
crying over spilt milk. The Eskimo 
might have been more prosperous if he 
had been left alone ; but the point to 
be insisted upon now is that responsi- 
bilities incurred by the dealings that 
have taken place with him in the past 
should not be evaded, that the lessons 
learnt should not be ignored. 

The illustrations of Eskimo Life 
deserve a word of special praise. They 
are most spirited. For English readers 
the book would have been improved 
had it included an appendix setting 
out the machinery with which and the 
principles on which the Danish Govern- 
ment endeavours to administer the 
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The sixteenth century abounds in 
anomalies. Contradictory aspects of 
lib clash together in new and startling 
conjunction. At once Pagan and Chris- 
tian, sensual and devotional, it blends in 
a complex whole elements caught from 
many forms of civilisation. Oriental 
in its grossness and luxury, Greek in its 
devotion to beauty, mediaeval in its 
superstition and cruelty, it adds to all 
these warring passions the statecraft of 
the politician and the fanaticism of the 
monk. Nor are the women of the 
period the least perplexing of its con- 
trasts. 'Appearing on the political 
scene, they play a great role there 
from the very start. The women of 
the sixteenth century have an excep- 
tional attraction. Taking an active part 
in every event of this epoch, so full of 
contrasts and agitations, wherein, to 
use Montaigne's expression, # human 
nature was shaken in every direction, 
they are amazonsand poets, they brave 
fatigue and danger, they rule by wit and 
beauty, by knowledge and by courage ; 
they have the seductions of Armida/ 
So writes Imbert de Saint-Amand, speak- 
ing of the women of the Valois Court, 
and the series of almost living portraits 
that makes up the volume amply bear out 
the words. Unlike as these portraits 
are, they each possess the attraction of 
a marked individuality, and they each 
play, by right of birth or of conquest, 
a role of no little importance in the 
history of the time. 

The character that awakens most 
keenly the sympathy of the reader is, 
perhaps, that of Margaret of Angoul£me, 
the 'devoted sister of Francis I., the 
author of 1 The Heptameron,' the pro- 
tector of the Huguenots, the patroness 
of learning, the woman who, amid the 
cruelties of her age remained just and, 
in the midst of a voluptuous court, up- 
held the sanctity of virtue. 'She 
showed herself,' says the writer, 
'superior to her age. She had the 
presentiments, the intuitions of the 
future.' Her face shows the woman 
of strong will, of large ideas and of infi- 
nite capacity for suffering. No more 
picturesque scene could be imagined 
than that in which, like an angel 
of deliverance, she flies to the side 
of Francis, imprisoned and dying in 
Spain, after the defeat of Paria : 

The Rescue of Fraud* I. 

Belying no longeron any human remedies, 
Marguerite fervently implored the assistance 
of God, and God did not forsake her. She 
had an altar provided with all the religious 
emblems erected in the chamber of the faint- 
ing King. All the persons belonging to her 
mite and the companions of the unfortunate 
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monarch being assembled, Mass was said by 
the Archbishop of Embrun, and solemn chants 
re-echoed in the dungeon. The sick man was 
aroused by the sound of this sweet harmony. 
His lethargy had ceased. Marguerite 
appeared to him like the image of his native 
land coming to console its King. Under the 
semblance of a woman, all France was watch- 
ing at the bedside of the royal sufferer. The 
kneeling spectators were praying to God and 
weeping. When the Mass was ended, the 
Duchess had the Blessed Sacrament presented 
to the King that he might adore It. ' It is my 
God/ said he, ' who will heal my soul and 
body 1 1 beg you that I may receive Him.' 
Then, the Host having been divided in two, 
the King received one half with the greatest 
devotion, and his sister, communicating with 
him, the other half. The sick man felt him- 
self sustained by a supernatural force. A 
celestial consolation descended into his soul, 
just now despairing. Marguerite's prayer 
had not been unavailing. Francis I. was 
saved. 

The devotion of Marguerite to Francis 
is one of the curious phases of her 
character. To him she is his Mignonne, 
la Marguerite dee Marguerites, To her 
the worship of her superb but trivial 
brother is a cult. Her adoration ap- 
proaches idolatry. Superior as she was 
to him in every sentiment, perpetually 
wounded by his cruelties, thwarted by 
his inconsmerateness, and annoyed by 
his want of judgment and his frivolities, 
she could yet write to him when he goes 
to war in such terms as these : 
Letter te Francis. 

'I would renounce my royal blood 
to be [chambermaid to your washer- 
woman, and I give you my faith, Mon- 
seigneur, that far from regretting my robe 
of cloth of gold, 1 greatly long to be of 
service to you in disguise/ With what effu- 
sion she thanks him, in November, 1542, for a 
visit he had paid her at Nerac ! ' Monseig- 
neur, the honour of having received you in 
this poor house, and regret at not having been 
able to welcome you according to my desire 
and resolution, have so much amazed me, that, 
but for the joy of seeing you in such health 
as all your family must desire, I should have 
been unable to bear this sudden glimpse of so 
great a good so ill received.' 

The history of Marguerite of Angou- 
leme is followed by short Memoirs of 
Catherine de' Medici ; of the brilliant 
and corrupt Diane of Poitiers, mistress of 
Henry II. ; of the gentle Elisabeth of 
France, married in her childhood to 
Philip II. of Spain, over whose early 
death romance has cast an unquiet 
halo ; of Marie Stuart and of Jeanne 
d'Albret, the stern Protestant mother 
of Henry IV. They are a strangely- 
assorted group, brought into familiar 
contact by the upheavals of an unquiet 
age. 

The early chapters of the life of 
Catherine de* Medici will be read 
with interest. We are accustomed to 
judge her character in the light of 
later days, when we look at it through 
the political intrigues of the reigns of 
three kings, and the lurid glare thrown 
by the fires of Saint Bartholomew. 
Not so did she appear to her contem- 
poraries, when she was called out of the 



peaceful shelter of the cloister to share 
the troubled splendours of the Court of 
France. 

The Childhood of Catherine de' Bleslicl. 

It must he admitted Catherine did not 
inspire her contemporaries with that reproba- 
tion and horror which is the the usual impres- 
sion of the historians who have written her 
life. On the contrary, she usually awakened 
sympathy in those around her. A child, she 
excited pity by her misfortunes, and the most 
frenzied demagogues of Florence were unwil- 
ling to destroy this feeble scion of the 
Medicean family. A young girl, she made 
her appearance in France as a symbol of 
pacification. She brought to her new country 
the alliance and the apostolic benediction of 
her uncle, Clement VTT. Never was any 
festivity more magnificent, more imposing, 
more agreeable to all France than that of her 
union, at Marseilles, with the future Henry II. 
The woman whose hands were afterwards to 
weave the Saint Bartholomew plot had 
adopted a rainbow as her emblem, with the 
motto, 'I bring light and serenity/ On 
arriving at Court, she at once pleased every- 
body by her grace, affability, her modest air, 
and, above all, by her extreme gentleness. 
She was the assiduous companion of her 
father-in-law, Francis I., the amiable and 
intelligent alleviator of the fatigues of the 
Ua*6 and prematurely aged king. 

When the author asks later on, 1 Why 
did she not inspire in her contempo- 
raries the same repulsion as in pos- 
terity? ' the answer given is a just one. 
''Tis because she was identified with 
their ideas and their errors. Whatever 
their opinions or their party, they 
recognise themselves in her/ 

Catherine was pre-eminently the 
woman of her age. Forming in early 
life her plans for the future, she is con- 
tent to bide her time, to ingratiate her- 
self with all parties, to overlook all 
faults, even those that touched her most 
nearly, and to slowly gather into her 
single hands the threads of the com- 
plicated skein of party conflicts that go 
to make up the State. Meanwhile, she 
is training the three sons who, under 
her, are to wear the crown of France, 
Perhaps the biggest failure of her life 
was her failure to make these sons the 
transmitters of her policy. It is diffi- 
cult to trace any features of the master- 
mind of their mother in the dissolute 
careers of these three monarchs, who 
added to the vices of their predecessors 
a weakness bordering either on im- 
becility or on madness. 

We add one other extract from the 
later days of this great and repellent 
woman: 

Catherine at the Louvre. 

Calm, smiling, happy, apparently at least, 
amidst the gravest perils and most horrible 
tragedies, I behold hsr feared by her chil- 
dren, held in great consideration even by her 
enemies, pleasing even the most rebellious by 
the courtesy of her manners and the sweet- 
ness of her words, overwhelming with atten- 
tions every one likely to be of use to her. . . . 
Experience has ended by giving her an imper- 
turbable calmness. Having come to despise 
humanity, she has arrived at indifference in 
her judgments on her contemporaries. To 
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4er> mow than to any other personage, saay 
e applied that line of a great poet : 

*8an$ haine, tone amour, tu vivais pour pinjert 

Such was Catherine de* Medici tq her 
contemporaries ; to later ages she will 
remain one of those human enigmas 
that seem to have gathered into their 
individual lives all the fluctuating and 
paradoxical tendencies of their age. 



TRANSLATIONS OF HORACE.* 



A new translation of Horace irresistibly 
recalls that marvellous picture which 
Browning evolved from a single line in 
King Lear ; the knight lured on to ad- 
venturous peril almost in spite of him- 
self, and confronted by the crisis before 
he recognises how far he has come. 
Before Mm lies the Tower, round, squat, 
and blind. Day after departing returns 
tQ watch his fate, while the hills, like 
.giants, close round, and the whole sky 
echoes with the names 1 of ail the lost 
adventurers, my peers.' 

There they stood, ranged along the bill-side, 
met 

To view the last of me, a Irving frame 
For one more picture I in a sheet of flame 
I saw them and I knew them all. And yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set, 
And blew. ' Ohilde Roland to the Dark Tower 
came.' 

The parallel is strangely close. Both 
Sir Stephen de Vere and Mr. Walker 
are careful to explain that they began 
their versions without any idea of com- 
pleting them ; that the work grew 
Imperceptibly under their hands, and 
that it is not without a shock 
of surprise that they discover what 
they have dared and done. For 
them, indeed, as for others, it is a case 
<rf failure, with differences of degree. If 
laughter in such circumstances were 
net cruel, Mr. Walker's candid avowal 
in his preface might well provoke ridi- 
cule. He tells us that he began to 
translate the Odee because he had been 
'incapacitated from overstrain* for 
ordinary work. Such an admission 
betrays a delicious unconsciousness of 
the difficulties which beset the enter- 
prise. To translate Horace is a task 
Imp genius ; for genius in its best and 
brightest hours, when its resources are 
most fertile, when the fitting word leaps 
Jorth unbidden to mate with thought, 
when insight into human nature is 
clearest and imaginative sympathy 
most profound. Of all the literary 
feats that suggest themselves, there is 
none which for successful achievement 
imposes a more rigid and relentless 
Strain upon the faculties of a scholar 
and a poet. Sir Stephen de Vere far 
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more adequately appreciates the require- 
ments of the case, and in his more 
elaborate introduction he fortifies him- 
self with the opinion and authority of 
great names, from Hallam to New- 
man. What is still more important 
is the fact that the quality of his 
work is well sustained throughout, and 
bears evidence of patient and careful 
effort. 

Mr. Walker is singularly infelicitous 
in his choice of metres. He seems to 
possess little sense of melody or move- 
ment. It would hardly be exaggerating 
to say that he appears to regard Horace 
as the Gilbert of imperial Borne, and 
the Odes as 'the Bab Ballads' of the 
Augustan age. He is at times daringly 
prosaic Daunia, ' the home of war- 
riors, 1 is turned into ' the land of 
military folks.' Mercury, ' dear alike to 
Gods of heaven and deities below,' 
would feel a touch of chagrin at being 
told— 

From Godi up abore and beneath ui thou 
gainett 

Much lore and eeteem. 

But the version has even more serious 
defects. In spite of the assistance of 
his Oxford friends — fresh, we take it, 
from the Schools—Mr. Walker too 
often blunders badly. ' Amphion 
moved the rooks to song/ he writes — 
an expression which, though capable of 
another explanation, will be understood 
by ninety-nine readers out of a hun- 
dred to mean that Amphion's music 
roused the rocks to melody. But this is 
not Horace's meaning. The reference 
is to Thebes— 1 the city thai was 
built to music ' — whose walls, un- 
touched by human hand, rose at the 
sound of the master's lyre. We should be 
more inclined, as we are critics and not 
examiners, to give Mr. Walker the 
benefit of the doubt but for the fact 
that he falls into obvious error else- 
where. One instance will be enough. 
Celebrating Apollo's praise, Horace 
reminds us that he was mightier than 
Achilles himself, who, in open combat, 
disdaining stratagem and guile, was 
foremost of the Greeks beleaguering 
Troy: 

Shut in an equine monster ' 

He would not on pretence 
Of worshipping Kinerra 

Have tallied ont from thence, 
And bursting unexpected 

On Priam's joyous court 
Surprised the Trpjans busied 

In ill-tuned dance and sport. 

The ' Wooden Horse ' might well fail to 
recognise itself as 1 an equine monster '; 
but this is a matter of slight import- 
ance. The plain meaning of the first 
four lines is that Achilles would not 
have acted like Ulysses and his com- 
panions who, when in . the wooden 
horse, sallied out on the pretence of 
worshipping Minerva. fejWhy any pre- 
tence should have beenXnecessary, as 
they were there for the very purpose 



of sallying out at the right moment, ia 
a point that has not suggested itself 
to Mr. Walker. Horace's statement 
is that the horse 'feigned to be an 
offering to Minerva,' attributing to the 
structure the intentions and aims of 
those who built it. Even if Mr. 
Walker's text showed ' mentitus ' for 
'mentito,' the error would hardly be 
lessened. 

From faults such as these Sir Stephen 
de Vere's volume is happily free. He 
may evade a difficulty — he does so in 
the passage we have been discussing— 
but he does not blunder. He knows, too, 
where dignity is essential, and can be 
dignified without becoming heavy. He 
understands where Horace's charm lies 
— in the perfect precision of the style, 
in the tone of feeling so natural and so 
calm, in the absolute ease with which 
he traces the outline of his pictures. 
'There is not a superfluous word. 
Every epithet tells.' The same cannot 
be said of the English equivalent : 

Be mindful thou, when storms of adverse fate 
Encompass thee, to meet still unsubdued 

Their worst with manly fortitude : 

When Fortune, fickle Deity, 
Smiles once again, grateful yet unelate 
Accept the gift, Dellius foredoomed to die; 

Whether in gloom austere 

Thou liv'st, or whether, uhen the year 
Renewt its feasts, on some sequestered award 

By cooling stream reclined. 

Thou quaff'st Fatarnian draughts long- 
stored. 

Where the huge pine and poplar silver-lined, 
With branches interlaced have made 
A hospitable Shade, 
And where by curving bank and hollow bay 
The tremulous watens werk their silent way. 

The passage is admirable, especially 
in its closing lines. But there are 
4 words 9 that are ' superfluous/ 
'epithets' that do not 'tell.' The 
italics indicate what the original may 
perhaps admit but certainly does not 
require. 

In conclusion, we may take the re- 
spective versions of a familiar ode, and 
set them side by side for comparison 
and contrast Mr. Walker shall hare 
the first place. 

Persian pomp, wreaths linden-tied, 

And bustle, boy, I hate; 
Search not for places far and wide 

Where roses linger late. 

Toil not plain myrtle to outdo, 
With myrtle nought combine. 

It suits, while drinking, me and yon, 
Beneath this trellised vine. 

Here is Sir Stephen de Vere's version : 

I hate, my boy, that Persian state— 
Those gorgeous crowns with linden bound : 

Search not the haunts where lingering late 
The hidden rose may yet be found. 

A simple myrtle-fillet twine 

For me, for both ; it suits us best, 

As, shadowed by the matted vine, 
I quaff the ruby wine, and rest 

There can be little doubt in which 
direction the balance of success inclines, 
and this ode may fairly serve as a type 
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JAMES 8METHAMS WORKS.* 



Tot volume of letters and the admir> 
able memoir of James Smetham, pub- 
lished by Mr. Davies about two years 
ago, revealed to many readers a genius 
almost unknown, with distinct limit- 
ations, but large and substantial 
enough to command admiration and 
regard. The book has made its way 
steadily, if not rapidly, and Smetham is 
now widely recognised as a man worth 
knowing. The appreciation which he 
failed to win during life, has come to 
him now ; fame begins to grow and 
spread above his grave. This volume of 
essays, collected by Mr. Davies from 
various periodicals to which they were 
contributed, is a welcome addition to 
our knowledge. If they reveal nothing 
that is absolutely new, in unsuspected 
qualities or powers, they may serve as 
a fresh illumination of character and to 
confirm the conception of Smetham's 
personality which shaped itself out of 
his letters. The impression of the man 
in its essential elements — his freshness 
and originality of thought, his absolute 
indifference to the honours and the 
prizes of the world, his whole-hearted 
devotion to truth, deepens and grows as 
we read. 

At the risk of repetition, it may be 
said that Smetham's life, regarded from 
the conventional standpoint of Society, 
was one of almost complete failure. In 
early youth he abandoned the profitable 
profession of architecture for the pre- 
carious career of an artist. Nature, as 
we have been assured, never did betray 
the heart that loved her. But in this 
resnect Nature and Art are certainly at 
variance. Those who have sacrificed 
their very being to their ideal too often 
find themselves baffled, mocked, and 
deluded. The vision which they have 
pursued proves the emptiest and most 
evanescent of dreams. This was not 
entirely the case with Smetham. His 
work, it is true, was always greater in 
endeavour than in accomplishment. He 
went through life, one may say, 
crippled in one wing. In the success- 
ful artist there must be a balance of 
power between the faculties of concep- 
tion and creation, between the gifts 
of insight and of expression. This 
harmony, for the lack of which 
nothing can compensate, was denied 
to Smetham. And so, for the most 
part, his pictures were suggestions only, 
'fancies that broke through language 
and escaped'; they could be inter- 
preted only by genius. To those who 
could pierce through the imperfection 
of form and recognise the living thought 
within ; to men such as Buskin and 
Dante Bossetti, O. K Watts and Ford 

* Th* Ltter&rr Works of Junes Smetham. Edited 
If Wflmm Draco. (Macmill«.n and Co. 60.) 



Madox Brown, qualities and powers 

were visible to which the world was blind. 
By their sympathy and regard Smetham 
was cheered and strengthened. Con- 
tent with an obscure and humble posi- 
tion as a teacher of drawing, he laboured 
on, the drudgery relieved only by the 
affection of his pupils, and by the con- 
sciousness of duty honestly and bravely 
done. At times success brushed him 
as it passed, but it never came to stay. 
Even to the last fortune proved un- 
kind. Within certain circles his repu- 
tation spread. His pictures began to 
sell; and then the cloud descended. 
His intellect, always sensitive and 
delicate, gave way. For ten years he 
1 abode in the silence of a closed spirit, 1 
till at last, early in 1889, death came 
with merciful release. 

These essays represent the more 
systematic part of Smetham's literary 
work, though they do not convey any 
adequate impression of his manifold 
activity in the wide domains of know- 
ledge and speculation. In his letters 
this diversity of interest is far more 
apparent. There, a friend speaking to 
friends, he pours out his thoughts as 
they come, without elaboration, and 
often without method, yielding to the 
influence of the moment as it sways his 
mind. Here, of necessity, he works 
under restraint, and keeps more closely 
to his allotted theme. It is evident that 
he wrote comparatively little, because 
he only undertook subjects about which 
he cared and because he cared for 
theih. Of the four essays, three 
deal with artists and their work 
— Beynolds, Blake, and Gerhard Dow ; 
the fourth with Alexander Smith, and 
incidentally with the other poets of his 
school. All bear conspicuous marks of 
their origin ; are obviously the outcome 
of full knowledge, wide sympathies, 
penetrating insight. The style never 
labours, never flags ; it is neither stiff 
nor limp. If we do not find those sud- 
den flashes of poetic inspiration which 
make the letters memorable, — those 
strange thoughts • that into glory peep/ 
he keeps us on lofty levels and never 
sinks to the trivial and the common- 
place. 

The essay on Alexander Smith is 
interesting, both in itself and as reviving 
the memories of a conflict which has 
long since ceased to stir contending 
hosts in the realm of literature. But 
the three art studies are not only of 
interest, but of importance. The pic- 
tures of Beynolds, Blake, and Gerhard 
Dow are an abiding possession of 
mankind. They are as much to us as 
they were to our fathers. None of 
their charm has been lost or lessened. 
The studies illustrate the breadth of 
Smetham's sympathies no less than the 
precision and felicity of his criticism. 
No two painters could differ more com- 
pletely than Blake and Dow, both in 



their work and in their fundamental 
conception of their art* Blake, as he 
asserted in a passage quoted by the 
essayist, is indifferent to outward show 
and semblance. ' The outward crea- 
tion ' for him has no real existence ; 
'it is hindrance, not action. 1 Two 
memorable sentences sum up his philo- 
sophy. 1 1 question not my corporeal 
eye any more than I would question a 
window concerning a sight. I look 
through it, and not with it/ Blake, in 
fact, depicts what he imagines, and not 
what he sees. 

Dow is his exact antithesis. He 
imagines nothing, and paints only what 
he sees. The * corporeal eye/ which 
Blake scorns, is his sole guide. The 
one pursues the abstract and the 
eternal ; the other fixes the transient 
and the concrete. Smetham, whatever 
his leanings may have been — and it is 
not hard to trace them — understood the 
genius of both, and recognised that the 
elements which each embodied are 
essential to art, if it is to be coextensive 
with the nature and the needs of man. 
His description of Dov/s famous 
picture is an excellent illustration of 
his styte and 'spirit.' 

The Apostle of the Commonplace. 

Here is a brighter picture by a better 
master surviving in all its two centuries of 
bloom, with all its youthful perfections about 
it ; age not having touched it, or, if touching 
it at all, only in order to ripen its charms into 
a mellower lustre. A wicker market-basket 
ia a common homely thing, but look at its 
presentment here— every polished, well-used 
twig of it following the true undulations of 
form and colour, light and shade, through the 
marvellous patience and skill of the vanished 
Dutchman — and see if it does not produce an 
exquisite poetic tremor by the thoughts it 
evolves. There is a dead image of the barn- 
yard cock which Mr. Darwin may compare 
with the barndoor fowl of to-day as accurately 
as if it were photographed. His once fiery 
eye is glazed and sightless as a dim pearl, his 
neck-feathers ruffled, but no longer in anger 
or pride \ his pale, amber- coloured legs help- 
lessly and ingloriously reversed, their im- 
patient and masterful scratching among' his 
damoa in the stubble over for ever; the 
glossy purples, greens, and blacks of his tail- 
feathers rising sharp and delicate out of the 
speckled hazes of colour which it required days 
and days to lay side by side among the crushed 
and crowding plumes. • The cock, the horo- 
loge of thorpe's light/ crows no more to the 
answering hill-farms. He is destined for the 
spit of the housewife who holds up the hare. 
But his fate was glorious, for by what tens of 
thousands since the year 1650 or thereabout 
have his perfections been admired and praised. 
It was worth living for, and, to chanticleer, 
worth dying for, to become the occasion of 
such a miracle of art. Look also at that 
purple cabbage, its crisp porphyry, streaked 
leaves clinging so close together round its 
appetising heart which yearns for the pickle- 
tub. 

The essay on Beynolds is in no way 
inferior to the others. For literary 
merit, indeed, in virtue of well-ordered 
knowledge and fine discrimination, it 
would lightly claim the first place. 
But for some readers its supreme 
charm wig.^^ ^(^miration, 



unmarred by any touch of bitterness, 
with which the artist, who had never 
tasted the sweetness of success, regards 
the famous painter, on whom the 
society of his day combined to lavish 
all the rewards and honours at its 
disposal If we have much criticism 
that is as just, we know little that is 
as generous. 
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A poet who entitles his volume Musa 
Consolatrix appeals at once to the sym- 
pathy of every feeling heart, but the 
Muse which has, we hope, consoled Mr. 
Charles Sayle has let drop some little 
strains which can hardly fail to move 
the unthinking to boisterous laughter. 
Such, we confess frankly, has been the 
effect upon us of a sonnet : 

To J. 

DEMAWDINa AN INSCRIPTION IN AN 'OMAR 
KHAYYAM.' 

Haste, Jack, to write your name in yonder 
book j 

• • • . • 

Write it I swear you shall by hook or crook. 
Nay, write it not, for what may prove to be 
Most perfect is most fittest. So put back 
Our Omar, tan$ inscription, on the shelf. 
What need is ours of further poetry 
When all our lifetime we've possession, 
Jack, 

Of one more perfect poem— of yourself P 

The truth of it is that the verse Mr. 
Sayle writes is unusually polished, 
while many of his thoughts are ingenious 
and delicate; but the best criticism on the 
volume is to be found in the author's 
Dedicatory Letter. « What a few people 
may care to receive, I am willing to 

Slace within their power of possessing ! 9 
lusa Consolatrix will, we have no doubt, 
be valued by a few, but it is only here 
and there, e.g. in ' Vates,' and in ' Chry- 
santhemums ' that we come across work 
which can as safely be exposed to the 
rude gaze of the uncultured multitude, 

N *£^^OMoUtrix. By Charlas Sayle. (David 

The Song of America and Columbus; or. the Story 
the New World. A Greeting to (^Iambus and 
Columbto, and Historical Narrative of the Voyages and 
S^il^^S" and T the ******** of HTcfreat 
pUoorery, with the .equal, as seen in the United States. 
%^;iZ tl ™ ' the tour hundredth anniversary of tt£ 

Poem. BjKinahanCornwallis. (I dol) Warratire 
(New York : Office of Tht Daily Instigator ) 
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rwJSSS' 1 te ncln ded). with Other Poem«. By Henry 
C. tt9ward. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. Jnd S2[ 
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as the following lines from the latter 
poem : 

Chrysanthe mums. 

Falling leaf and faded flower 
Bring anew the autumn hour; 
And the white mists earlier rise 
Where the filling river lies ; 
Gathered is the golden grain : 
Bnt the gold flower comes again. 

Blood- red sets the antnmn sun 
Now the year's best work is done. 
Chillier beat the autumn rains 
Falling on our colder veins : 
Bnt the season mocks the year, 
For the blood-red bloom is here. 

There is plenty of real poetry in Mr. 
Sayle's volume, but he must take life 
less gloomily, and his friends less 
seriously, if he wishes to do full justice 
to his talents. 

Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis is an ardent 
student of the early history of the New 
World, and his zeal has borne fruit in 
the shape of two volumes of poetry, of 
which the full titles are given below. 
Versifying, we gather, is a relaxation to 
Mr. Cornwallis. A more harmless form 
of amusement cannot be found, and the 
theme he has selected is an inspiring 
one ; but, though a collection of Press 
opinions leaves little doubt that Mr. 
Cornwallis's poetry appeals to a large 
section of his fellow-countrymen, per- 
sonally we should have thought he 
would have done better to select prose 
as the vehicle for his reflections. Such 
passages as the subjoined extract from 
\ Columbus and His Followers ' may be 
inevitable in metrical history, but none 
the less they are calculated to repel 
rather than attract the reader: 

▲lenzo nine. 

Alonso Nino, to adventure prone, 
And basking in the favour of the Throne, 
Was next to leave the Spanish shore behind, 
Expecting in the New World wealth to find, 
And reap a splendid harvest of renown, 
And win both praise, and titles from the 
Crown. 

His comrade, Guerra, joined him in the deed, 
And mingled Christian zeal with boundless 
greed. 

Companions of Columbus they had been, 
And where they'd wandered once they longed 
to glean. 

They chose Ojeda's course— the beaten track— 
And bore, in rich abundance, treasure back, 
But to the store of knowledge added naught . 
Yet with incitement their return was fraught, 
For all who saw the wealth the wand'rers 
brought 

Were eager in their track, themselves, to 
sail — 

In calm to glide, or face the whistling gale. 
Then Pinzon followed with his caravels. 
Farewell!' he cried, and wept the Palos 
belles. 

He steered his squadron south, and orossed 

the line, 

And felt the sun with tropic fervour shine, 
And saw it set with grandeur in the west, 
With all the sky in gorgeous colours dressed, 
And ocean bathed in their refulgent glow, 
While winds to his amazement ceased to 
blow. 

None the Equator e'er had crossed before, 
And all on board a look of wonder wore. 
He landed with the Amazon in view, 
And saw its waters join the ocean blue. 



He raised the Cross, and solemnised the 
Mass, 

But there the natives he enslaved, alas ! 
He lured them, by a stratagem, from shore, 
And after that, it met their gaze no more : 
But Retribution followed at his heels, 
And tempests thundered grandly o'er his 
keels, 

While ocean, in commotion, wildly tossed, 
And of the four, three caravels were lost. 
He well deserved his loss, the wretch so base, 
Who thus could traffic in the human race. 

Bhyme is a good servant, but a bad 
master, and in the struggle between 
rhyme and Mr. Cornwallis we fear the 
latter is not strong enough to hold his 
own. 

Apart from some most bold and 
dashing experiments, such, for instance, 
as putting 'service' to rhyme with 
'impervious,' there is nothing suffi- 
ciently remarkable about The Loves of 
Paul Fenly to forbid our applying to it 
the same criticism that we have applied 
to Mr. Cornwallis's productions. The 
author, Anna M. Fitch, introduces us 
to some rather notable people, Miss 
Mora McBride, who, 

as is often the case, 
Succeeded in reaching the parvenu's place 
In Society's ranks, hy simply ignoring 
Significant glances and smiles unadoring ; 

a lawyer, Bupert Blondell, 'the man 
of all men Epicurean'; a talented 
savant, Paul Fenly, who, when only 
twenty, 

had taken a wife 
From his own lowly grade in Society's strats; 
But subsequent changes had fixed an errats, 
Where romance had ended and life had begun 
In earnest . . . 

To the wind 
His scruples he flung, and, as one may a 
gown, 

He put by his wife like a garment outgrown ; 

and last, but not least, a fair maiden 
named Persia. Told as they are told, 
the doings of these characters are not 
as easy to follow as could be wished, and 
we fear that a possible novel has been 
sacrificed without a poem being pro- 
duced capable of reconciling us to our 
loss. In justice to the writer, we should 
add that towards the close there are 
some lines in the letter written by 
Persia to the nun who had been her 
teacher that rise far above the level of 
the rest of the book. 

The most successful portion of a little 
volume, Christabel, (concluded), with 
Other Poems, is also the least ambitious. 
Such poems as 'A Sunset,' 'Love/ 
' Sorrow/ and some of Mr. Howard's 
' Sacred Pieces,' show that he can write 
at once gravely and gracefully, and 
express pious thoughts neatly and 
reverently. But a poet who ventures 
to compose the conclusion for a frag- 
ment of Coleridge's work must expect 
to be judged by a high standard. In 
the present attempt the Lady Geraldine 
sees Christabel praying in the castle 
chapel, swoons, revives, begs Christabel 
to pray for her, and thus is freed from 
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her dn and shame. She disappears mys- 
teriously and 

from tbat day could none divine 
The fate of lovely Geraldine. 
Yet some do say that, far away, 
One who did only live to pray 
A-dying, whispered, ' All is well, 
The holy chapel, Christabel.' 

This is not the conclusion Coleridge 
is reported to have contemplated, bat 
the whole question of the real signi- 
ficance and intention of his poem is 
surrounded by too much doubt to render 
a discussion of the problem possible here. 
We need only refer our readers to the 
notes in Mr. Dyke Campbell's edition, 
recently reviewed in these columns. 
Mr. Howard's ' Conclusion ' is prettily 
written ; but it is, at most, the form of 
Coleridge's poem that has been repro- 
duced. The weird ghostliness of the 
original, its mysterious suggestiveness, 
the exquisite simplicity of the language, 
the life and distinctness of the descrip- 
tive passages, all defy imitation. Again, 
looking at the matter from another 
point of view, we cannot think that 
Coleridge, had he completed the poem, 
would have failed, as Mr. Howard fails, 
to bring Bard Bracy back upon the 
scene. 

In Banch Verses, 1 offsprings of soli- 
tude — born in idle hours on a Texas 
ranch/ we are offered a curious medley 
of rhymes, some sentimental, some 
comic, some merely meditative, some 
narrative, some minutely descriptive of 
scenery in various parts of America. 
Mr. Chittenden is, in our opinion, most 
successful when he acts in the spirit of 
the advice he gives in 1 The "G " 
Strings of the Heart.' 

Oat In the Air. 

Them melancholy fellers. 
Wot sings ur woe an' care, 

Hed better leave their sepulchres 
An' git out in the air ! 

There is a genuine ring about his 
praises of the free, open-air life of the 
prairies, and we like the manly, 
vigorous tone of such pieces as ' Nep- 
tune's Steeds. 9 Occasionally Mr. Chit- 
tenden writes in dialect, and we regret 
he has not written more in that style, 
for nothing could be more delightful to 
a student of slang than such passages 
as the following from 

The Cowboy's Christmas Ban. 

The boys were tolerable skittish, the ladies 

powerful neat, 
That old bass viol's music jutt got there with 

both feet! 

That wailin', frisky fiddle, I nerer shall for- 
get; 

And windy kept a singin'— I think I hear 
him yet — 

' Xee, chase your squirrels, an' cut 'em to 
one side, 

'Spur Tread well to the centre, with Cross P. 

Charley's bride, 
' Doc. Hollis down the middle, an' twine the 

ladies' chain, 
■Yarn Andrews pen the fillies in big T 

Diamond's train. 



All pull yer freight tergether, neow swallow 

fork an' change, 
'"Big Boston" lead the trail herd, through 

little Pitchfork's range. 
' Purr 'round yer gentle pussies, neow rope 

'em ! Balance all ! ' 
Huh 1 hit wus gettin' actire— ' The Cowboys* 

Christmas Ball ! ' 

The dust riz fast an' furious, we all just gal- 
loped 'round, 

Till the scenery got so giddy, that Z Bar 
Dick was downed. 

We buckled to our partners, an' told 'em to 
hold on' 

Then shook our hoofs like lightning, until the 

early dawn. 
Don't tell me 'bout cotillions, or germans. 

No sir 'ee ! 

That whirl at Anson City just takes the cake 
with me. 

I'm sick of lacy shufflin's, of them I've had my 
fill, 

Give me a frontier break-down, backed up by 

Windy Bill. 
McAllister ain't nowhar! when Windy leads 

the show, 

I're seen 'em both in harness, and so I sorter 
know — 

Ob, Bill, I sha'n't forget yer, and III often- 
times recall, 

That lively-gaited sworray — ' The Cowboys' 
Christmas Ball.' 

' Iively-gaited sworray ' is a lovely 
phrase. It is for such swinging lines 
and touches of local colour, rather than 
for his sonnets and meditations on moral 

5 problems, that the English reader will 
eel grateful to the author. 

The title Spring Flowers and Autumn 
Leaves fairly indicates the character of 
Mr. Thomas Brevior's unpretentious 
and reverently- written poems. It is in 
grave topics, the deep mystery of life, 
the consolations of religion, and the 
like, that Mr. Brevior's muse finds con- 
genial themes; and, as a specimen of 
his work, we may select his verses on 

The Ivory date. 
O how the heart itself will mock 
Wi,th risions of unreal delight ! 
The senses closed, sweet fancies flock 
And troop around us in the night. 
The ivory gate flung open wide, 
We leap into our fond desire ; 
The Paradise for which we sighed 
Is all our own ; no sword of fire 
Now bars our path to perfect joy t 
In measureless content we roam. 
To danger lurks, no fears annoy, 
No harm can touch our Eden home ; 
Nor let the waking thought esteem 
Our Paradise as all a dream. 

The devout tone of Mr. Brevior's 
meditations is their great recom- 
mendation. 

The greater part of Anvilantus, and 
Other Poems was, we learn, written 
before the author was twenty .one, and 
while he stood at the anvil. His plea 
for lenient judgment, in view of these 
circumstances and the difficulties under 
which he has worked, is one we shall 
not reject. Suffice it to say that the 
volume, in its present form, could stand 
a good deal of revision, and that further 
study of Tennyson, whose poetry Mr. 
Elmsley evidently admires and enjoys, 
ought to give him a truer appreciation 



of the rhythm of blank verse. The 
volume contains poems of various types, 
ranging from vigorous denunciations of 
priestcraft and religious hypocrisy to 
descriptions of pastoral scenes. Some 
of these have already seen the light, 
and their reception encouraged the 
author to give them a more permanent 
form. 

Of the two titles, The Christian 
Socialist and The Socialist's Longing, 
and Other Poems, the one appearing on 
the cover, the other on the title-page of 
Mr. W. Herbert Thomas's little book of 
verses, the latter is the more appropriate. 
Mr. Thomas writes as ' an optimist who 
hears through the universe divine music 
marred by discordant human notes, 
which time and strenuous effort will 
blend in perfect harmony,' but side by 
side with his meditations on these 
weighty mysteries he has found space 
for some songs written with consider- 
able swing and spirit, and some pieces 
in Cornish dialect, two of the latter, 
'The Flooding of Wheat Owles' and 
1 The Miner's Widow, 9 deeding very pa- 
thetically with the perils of the miner's 
life. Taken as a whole, however, the 
poems are quite j ustlv described as poems 
with a purpose. The lesson taught is 
the inspiriting one that a millennium of 
happiness may ultimately be realised 
when 1 all shall labour unselfishly and 
lovingly, feeling that they are Bound 
together with a girdle of the sky since 
"all the sons of men are sons of God." 9 



SIB RICHARD BURTON'S WORKS.* 



Lady Burton's 1 Memorial Edition' of 
her late husband's works promises to 
be very attractive. In form, the re- 
issue of his Medina and Mecca — to spell 
these holy places in the ordinary way 
— leaves nothing to be desired, and the 
series, which is to include several 
hitherto unpublished works and to be 
accompanied by a re-issue of Sir 
Richard's translation of the 'Arabian 
Nights,' deserves to meet with success 
corresponding to the enterprise of the 
publishers and the devotion of the 
widow of a ' unique hero.' Sir Richard 
Burton, who died in 1890 at the age of 
seventy, first obtained celebrity by the 
appearance, in 1855, of the instalment 
of the work before us relating to 
Medina. The interest it excited was 
less keen than it deserved, partly owing, 
no doubt, to Englishmen being then 
immediately occupied with the Crimean 
War, and partly from the unavoidable 
delay in the publication of the Mecca 
portion. 

No stranger story is to be found in 
the voluminous library of modern travel 



• Perianal NarratiT* of a Pilgrimaf* to Ai-Madlnah 
aadMeocah. 1 Memorial Edition.' In Two Vols, Vditad 
*T hi. Burton. (T rI .ton»ndEWk !*.) 
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than Barton'* adventurous journey to 
the jealously guarded shrines of the 
Moslem faith. Since Burokhardt, 
early in the century, no one had pene- 
trated the mystery that environed 
them, and so serious was the risk 
involved that the authorities of the 
Sast India Company, in whose service 
Burton then was, refused the three 
years' leave he desired for the explora- 
tion of Eastern' and Central Arabia. 
An additional year's furlough was, how- 
ever, granted him 1 to pursue [his] 
Arabic studies in lands where the 
language is best learnt,' and that he 
was bold to interpret as Al-Hfjaz, ' at 
once the most difficult and the most 
dangerous point by which a European 
can enter Arabia/ 

OUJect of the Journey. 

The principal object with which I started 
[April, 1853, and from Lon4on onwards in the 
disguise of a dervish] was this : to cross the 
unknown Arabian Peninsula, in a direct line 
from, either Al-Madfnah to Maskat, or 
diagonally from Meccah to Makallah on the 
India Ocean. . . '. The secondary objects 
were numerous. I was desirous to find out if 
any market for horses could be opened between 
Central Arabia and India/ where the studs 
were beginning to excite general dissatisfac- 
tion; to obtain information concerning the 
Great Eastern wilderness, the vast expanse 
marked Bnb'a al-Khalf (tihe ; Empty Abode ') 
in bW maps ; to inquire into the hydrography 
<ef fffce irijas*, its water-shed, the disputed slope 
of. the 'country, and the existence or * non- 
existence of .perennial atreaiaey.and, finally, 
to try, by actual observation, the truth of a 
the<*y proposed by Colonel W, 9ytoes, .n>injBly, 
that if tradition be true, in the population of 
the vast Peninsula there must exist certain 
i&ysfologieai differences sufficient to warrant 
odr Hjnestioning the 'common origin of the 
Arab family. 1 

The larger part' of thi$ programme 
Burton. Was ptevehted from carrying 
out. ' His actual journey consisted of 
the voyage in 1 a pilgrim-ship 1 from 
Suez to Yambn. ' Thence he made his 
way to 'Medina and presently to Mecca, 
whence, by way of Jiddah, he returned 
to Egypt. From thfc middle of July to 
nearly the end of September was thus 
spent on Arabian soil, and the record 
brought home proved what after years 
only served to confirm, that Burton was 
m the* front rank of resourceful and 
observant travellers. Arabia is now 
better known, but there is much in 
Burton's work that nothing since 
written has made out of date. With 
some of his later books the critics, not 
unreasonably, fell foul. His ' Pilgrim- 
age ' is of permanent value and interest, 
and is now reprinted in extenso with 
the notes and appendices. 



NEW NOVELS * 



Erratum (p. 261).— The author of 'Julian 
KarslRke's Secret ' is. ^rs. Ncedell foot 
'NeedUl.') 



In Dr. Grey's Patient Mrs. Beaney 
aims rather at enforcing a lesson than 
at producing a story. She desires that 
the experiences of her heroine ' should 
warn in time some who start on life's 
journey without any conception of its 
pitfalls.' With this highly moral pur* 
pose she writes a somewhat discon- 
nected and complicated story in which 
various social vices are shown up, and 
in whioh her heroine meets with more 
than her due share of the perils that 
may befall a young girl alone in the 
world. But whatever faults the book may 
have, they are largely redeemed by the 
character of its heroine, Glory St. Claira 
She is brave, charming, and persevering, 
and her adversities win for her the 
warm sympathy of the reader. She has 
been led to believe that the secret 
marriage between her father and mother 
was an illegal one, a belief also shared 
by her brothers. From her infancy she 
has been separated from both her 
parents and brought up by an old nurse, 
though her mother, who has married a 
Mr. Dunliffe, pays for her education. 
Glory, who knows neither of her parents 
by sight, though she ha* an unhappy 
connection with both at various times 
in her life, learns, after some time, that 
Mrs. Dunliffe is her mother, and, find- 
ing that she is ruining herself by drink- 
ing habits, the girl devotes herself to 
her recovery. The story becomes ex- 
ceedingly involved at this point, but the 
conclusion reverses all that hg.8, gone 
before by proving that Mrs. DunliftVs 
m&rriage with Glory's father had, after 
all, been the legal one, arid that it is 
the o the* family who are all illegitimate. 
The shock of such a sudden discovery 
might presumably have been too great 
to be borne, and the authoress merci- 
fully calls in the aid of a scarlatina epi- 
demic to remove them from a world of 
change before the avowal is made. The 
story is, we think, made unnecessarily 
repellent by the painful scene round 
Mrs< Dunliffe's death-bed, but it may 
certainly serve for a terrible warning to 
girls who set out in life without proper 
protection and without any knowledge 
of its dangers. 

John Strange Winter makes a new 
departure calculated to astonish her large 
following of readers. She has just been 
guilty of writing not only a novel with 
a purpose, but (what is still more risky) 
a theological novel. From her preface 



1 Dr. Grey's Patient. Bj Mrs. G. S. Beanoy. In 
Three Vols. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster. 31s. 6d.) 

The Soul of the Bishop. By John Strange Winter. 
It Two Vols. (F. V. Wajme and Co, 21s.) 

The Woman or the Iron Bracelets. By Frank 
Barrett. In Three Vols. (Chatto and Wmdus. 31s. 6d.) 

The Curb of Honour. By 3£. Betham-Edwards. 
(A. and C. Black. 6s.) 

Lieutenant De Brion. R.N.B, By Alan Oicar, 
(Betnington and Co. to, 64,) 



it appears that she is no longer content 
to turn out such ' pretty trifles ' of the 
pen -as won her popularity in the early 
years of her authorship. She has become 
desirous to be taken seriously. In The 
Soul of the Bishop she sets herself 
to describe 'the working of a mind 
so thoroughly endowed with practical 
common-sense as to be unable to recon- 
cile an innate sense of justice and an 
intense desire to follow real Christianity 
. . . with the so-called religion of 
Christ, as laid down by some of the 
dogmas to which the orthodox Church 
sets her seal to-day/ It is not the 
bishop's own soul that is troubled by 
these stumbling-blocks^ ■ but the soul 
of his fiancee, whose difficulties he 
patiently but vainly strives to remove. 

In the typical ' sensational ' one does 
not look for much light and shade in 
the drawing of individual characters. 
The great point about the actors intro- 
duced is that they should be striking 

Eersonalities and that their action should 
e everywhere consistent with their 
reputation. Mr. Prank Barrett's The 
Woman of the [Iron Bracelets is a good 
specimen of the shocker constructed on 
these principles. The author revels in 
strongly-marked types. There is the 
good-natured, easy-going doctor who 
believes in everybody, and the shrewd, 
cynical lawyer who believes in nobody. 
The heroine is very rich, a soldiers 
daughter, and the villain is an ineffable 
sneak and an irreclaimable hypocrite. 

The theme of The Curfi of Honour is 
that- renunciation of love which ad- 
vanced opinion is now beginning to 
demand from those unfortunates who 
cannot reasonably expect healthy off- 
spring. The end of the book is there- 
fore pecessarily sad, but the shadow 
does not darken the whole tale. The 
descriptions of scenery in the Pyrenees 
are very attractive, and the author has 
been most skilful in his delineations of 
the characters of the leading actors. 
Next to the hero, Bollo Rucden, the 
greatest pains have been bestowed 
on poor Miss Tart, whose chronic 
grumbles effectually disguise her inmost 
feelings. 



If we are right in our surmise that 
Mr. Alan Oflcar's little story of 
tenani de Brion, R.NJi., is a first book, 
we should like to congratulate the 
author on his choice of style, which is 
distinctly good. It is clear, straight- 
forward, and purposeful. But the very 
directness of min d which expresses 
itself in such a style is likely to be 
found lacking in the story-teller s art of 
disguise in the treatment of a plot, ana 
this is exactly what is the case in the 
present instanca From the opening, 
the love affair which fills the volume i* 
inevitable* and the conclusion is more 
th w likely. r 
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BOYAL AUTOGRAPHS.* 

The Handwriting of the Kings and Queens 
of England, a handsome volume whose 
contents hare already in great part ap. 
peared in the pages of The Leisure Sour 
daring the years 1889 and 1891, forms an 
interesting collection of documents bearing 
the signature of our reigning sovereigns 
and of others closely connected with the 
Monarchy from the time of the Black 
Prince to our own day. The Introduction 
reminds us that we hare no evidence that 
any member of the Royal Family was able 
to write his name prior to the time of 
Edward HI., and that the pictures which 
adorn the children's histories of King John 
scrawling his name at the foot of Magna 
Charta with a long quill pen are purely the 
product of imagination. In those days the 
monarch was content to affix his mark, 
generally of a cruciform shape, in a space 
left for it beside the grantor's name, already 
written in by the scribe who penned thejdoctu 
ment ; the 'signing and sealing' of the Great 
Charter made no reference to the actual cali- 
graphy of the king, but was a mere form of 
words used to give greater weight to the act. 

It appears that some of our kings made 
use of a wood-block stamp in signing their 
names, either for amusement or to save the 
labour of writing. So early as 1437 we find 
Henry VL, then a boy of sixteen, using such 
a stamp as a signature, and Henry VIII., 
in his old age, when infirmity and corpu- 
lence began to render any exertion a labour, 
gave formal authority to three 'Commis- 
sioners' to make use of a stamp, two of 
whom were required to impress it, dry, 
on the document, while the third after- 
'wards filled in the outlines of the letters 
with a pen full of ink. At the end of each 
month the commissioners were obliged to 
furnish the king with a list of the papers 
they had thus signed. 

An immense variety of topics are touched 
upon in the facsimile letters here repro- 
duced— questions of right of way or the 

* The Han dwrit ing of the King* and Queens of 
Borland. By W. J. Hardy, F.8.A. (Regions Tract 
Society. 10s, ed.) 



clothing of a retainer mingling familiarly 
with decisions on affairs of State, and 
reminding us of a time when the business 
of the king extended itself to the per- 
sonal details of the subject's home and 
family life. Many of the letters are 
extremely characteristic of the writers; 
an impatient appeal from Charles I. to 
his treasurers, demanding supplies for 
Buckingham's disastrous expedition to the 
Isle of Rh6, is followed shortly after- 
wards by a pedantic epistle from the 
Protector to his wife, stuffed with pious 
ejaculations and exhortations. Of con- 
siderable interest is a 'Declaration' ad- 
dressed by James 1. to the bishops, on doc- 
trinal questions, the rough draft of which 
has been carefully revised and interlined by 
the king's own hand; and, again, two letters 
to Cardinal Wolsey, from Henry VHT. and 
Annie Boleyn respectively, throw a curious 
side- light upon the Cardinal's relations 
with these two persons, and the duties he 
was expected to perform on their behalf. 

The handwriting is, in itself, a curious 
study ; the familiar signature of Elizabeth, 
with its elaborate flourishes, is typical of 
the excessive attention bestowed by the 
Queen upon the pettiest details of all 
matters that came under her notice, from 
the planning of a foreign expedition to the 
limits of a ruff, but up to the time of 
Charles I. the caligraphy is usually formal, 
and he is the first to write in a really good 
' running ' hand. Mr. Hardy is to be con- 
gratulated on his success in reproducing so 
complete a series of autograph letters of 
our English sovereigns, and of persons 
intimately connected with the great events 
of English History. 



TABLE TALK. 



Tot first Authors' Club night of the 
season passed off very pleasantly. The 
entertainment was unusually good. Mr. 
Nye, the guest of the evening, made two 
most humorous speeches, detailing his 
early journalistic experiences, and working 
in some excellent anecdotes, especially one 
about Mark Twain. Mr. Fred Upton gave 
one of his 'condensed novels,' which he 
called 1 A Grandfather in Spite of Himself,' 
and Mr. 'Adrian Boss' read two very 
amusing lyrics from the burlesque he is 
writing for Mr. Arthur Roberts. 



Some one made bold to ask Mr. Nye if 
he were the identical ' Bill ' referred to in 
Bret Harte's famous poem, ' The Heathen 
Chinee.' ' I can hardly lay claim to such 
antiquity,' replied Mr. Nye. 'I was a 
boy when the poem was written.' But 
he went on to say that he had asked 
Bret Harte himself whether the Bill 
Nye mentioned in the poem was a 
real individual or not, and that the 
poet had replied, ' Yes, though his proper 
name was Jem, not Bill.' In his opening 
speech Mr. Nye asserted that he had all 
his journalistic life been trying to live down 
the name of Bill Nye, but had not sue. 



ceeded.. The most screamingly funny of 
Mr. Nye's stories was about a dog he once 
had named 'Entomologist' — at a time 
when he had acauired sufficient poverty 
to own one — ana his voracious appetite. 
This dog came to an untimely end 
by eating up a lot of plaster-of-Paris 
images he found at a street corner, 
which he mistook for blanc-mange. 
He died the same night in spite of every 
attention from his master, who preserves a 
memento of him on his writing-table in the 
shape of a paper-weight, which bean the 
inscription : ' Entomologist, view of his in- 
terior taken by himself/ The quiet, droll 
way in which this story was told was in- 
imitable. 

' Bill Nye' was not joking when he said at 
the Zola dinner of the Authors' Clnb that 
he was a Frenchman himself by extraction. 
His father's first ancestor in America really 
was French, and spelt his name Ney, and his 
mother's family, the Lorings, who are 
numerous in New England, were originally 
Lorraines. Corrupted French names are 
very common in New England, as, indeed, 
are corrupted names generally. Era 
Malony has become Moloney. 

John Greenleaf Whittier had a strong 
strain of French blood in his veins. He 
told Mr. Douglas Sladen, who was on a 
visit to him at his winter home. Oak Knoll, 
Danvers, Massachusetts, that his Greenleaf 
ancestors were Feuilleverts, and that the 
name had quite recently been translated, in 
obedience to a Quaker feeling that using 
the French form was an affectation. 



Miss Elisabeth L. Banks is a young 
American journalist who, five years ago, 
was appointed by President Harrison 
Assistant Secretary of Legation to the late 
American Minister to Peru. She made 
her mark, however, last December by a 
smart letter in The Times in reply to Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling's criticisms of the United 
States. The bun is now advertising a series 
of articles entitled ' In Cap and Apron,' 
being an account of her experiences as a 
housemaid and parlourmaid — not as a lady- 
help, be it remarked, but as an ordinary 
servant in the livery of cap and apron. 

Whether the introduction of American 
methods of providing ' copy 1 will be fol- 
lowed up by other startling schemes 
remains to be seen. There was the recent 
case of a young lady— also an American- 
going as a hospital nurse in order to write 
up her experiences in The Pall Mad Gatette, 
and we have not yet heard if the libel action 
that was threatened against the Gazette 
was really commenced. Perhaps we shall 
hear of someone going as a chorus-girl 
at a theatre before long in order to tell as 
what really does go on behind the scenes. 

Miss Jeannette Gilder, editor of ihe Ne\* 
York Critic, has made to an interviewer a 
most naive confession of the foundation 
of her journalistic success. When the new 
translation of the New Testament was made, 
the greatest possible care was taken by the 
committee for its production in America to 
prevent the wily editors of the great dailies 
from getting hold of it and publishing it m 
advance of the day of publication. Miss 
Gilder knew one of the committee, and per- 
suaded this honourable gentleman to ffiv* 
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gone, to take to The New York Herald. 
Nay, not content with one copy, she got 
him to give her two, so that the work of 
piracy might go on with more expedition. 
The Herald gare her, she says, a good 
round cheque, and her reputation as a 
' smart journalist ' was made. 



Of course, it all came out in The Herald 
before breakfast time on the day of pub- 
lication. And as people do not generally 
leave their homes in the suburbs before 
breakfast to rush into the city and buy a 
Bible, even in a new edition, the whole 
effort of the committee was frustrated. 
Miss Gilder did not tell the interviewer if 
it ever transpired who the traitor on the 
committee was. It is hard to imagine The 
Times or The Daily News caring for such 
a contribution, and yet The Herald is, taking 
it all in all, one of the more discreetly 
conducted of New York dailies. The Sun 
and The World are distinctly more irre- 
sponsible. 

Miss Marie Corelli writes: 'Will you 
' kindly contradict the erroneous report men- 
' Honed in last week's Literary World 

• to the effect that I meditated becoming 
' my own publisher P I have no such inten- 
'tion, being perfectly satisfied with the 
' honourable firms who have undertaken 
' the production of my books, viz : Messrs. 
'Bentley and Son and Messrs. Methuen 

• and Co. With both these publishers I 
'am in complete accord, and I cannot 
'testify too strongly to the liberality, 
' fairness, and courtesy which it has been 
'my good fortune to meet with from the 
'heads and comptrollers of their several 
'houses. I heartily wish all my fellow- 
' authors as pleasant an experience of 
'publishers as mine.' 



The scene of Miss Marie Oorelli's new 
romance, published this week by Messrs. 
Methuen, is laid in Jerusalem at the time of 
the Crucifixion. It is entitled 4 Barabbas : a 
Bream of the World's Tragedy,' and its 
central figure is the robber who was released 
to the Jews at the Passover instead of 
Christ. 



Mr. Silas Hocking is engaged on a new 
novel, which will appear in a few weeks' 
time in serial form in The Family Circle. 



'Curtis Yorke' is the nom-de-plume 
under which Mrs. Bichmond Lee writes her 
novels. 



Those who have read Mr. Arthur Waugh's 
criticisms and essays in our columns may be 
interested to learn that, within the last few 
days, he has entered the married state, 
his bride being Miss Catherine Raban, 
daughter of a late Bengal Civilian. The 
wedding was solemnised at Weston-super- 
Mare, and was a very pretty affair. Mr. 
Waugh is a young man who promises to 
make his mark in literature, if he has not 
already made it by his 'Life of Lord 
Tennyson.' 



Messrs. Macmillan and Co. announce for 
early publication quite a formidable num- 
ber of biographical works. Amongthem 
may be mentioned — ' The Life of Sir Harry 
Parkes/ by Stanley Lane-Poole, in two 
volumes; 'The Life and Art of Edwin 
Booth/ hy William Winter ; ' The Life of 
Henry Edward Manning, Cardinal Arch- 



bishop of Westminster,' by Edmund 
Sheridan Purcell, Member of the Roman 
-Academy of Letters, in two volumes, with 
portraits; 'Memoir of Bishop Lightfoot,' 
reprinted from The Quarterly Review; • The 
Life and Letters of the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
Bishop of Massachusetts,' in two octavo 
volumes ; ' The Life of Sir A. C. Ramsay,' 
by Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. ; and ' The 
Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,' by J. 
Dykes Campbell. 



Eight stories in one volume will shortly 
be issued by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
with numerous illustrations. The volume 
will bear the title of ' Miss Parson's Adven- 
ture,* related by W. Clark Russell. The 
other stories will be by W. E. Norris, 
Julian Hawthorne, Mrs. L. B. Walford, 
J. M. Barrie, P. C. Phillips, Mrs. Alexander, 
and William WeetaU. A volume with 
stories by such well-known writers should 
reverse the opinion expressed last week in 
these columns by two publishing houses, 
that ' volumes of short stories are not very 
remunerative.' 



The late Hugh Romilly, C.M.G., was 
some time Actrng-Commiesioner of British 
New Guinea. Mis brother, Mr. S. H. 
Romilly, has edited a number of letters 
written by him from the Western Pacific 
and Mashon aland, which will be published 
shortly in volume form by Mr. David Nutt, 
together with a special memoir and nume- 
rous illustrations from photographs and 
sketches. The Right Hon. Lord Stanmore 
will contribute a preface to the volume. 



Messrs. A. and C. Black announce *A 
Tear Among the Persians,' by E. G. 
Browne, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, and lecturer in Persian to the 
University of Cambridge. The same firm 
have nearly ready 'Abbotsford and the 
Personal Relics and Antiquarian Treasure 
of Sir Walter Scott,' being a series of 
twenty-six plates, printed in colours from 
drawings by William Gibb. The work will 
be issued in two editions— an Edition de lute 
of fifty copies, printed on handmade paper, 
and the ordinary edition in a royal quart© 
volume — with introduction and descriptive 
notes by the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of 
Abbotsford. 



The Cambridge University Press pro- 
mise shortly 'The Mummy: Chapters on 
Egyptian Funeral Axchsdology,' by E. A. 
Wallis Budge, P.S*A., acting assistant 
keeper in the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum. 



The centenary of the death of Madame 
Roland will be called vividly to mind in 
the November number of Scribner, in an 
article written by Ida M. Tarbell, who has 
for some time made a special study of Mme. 
Roland's life, and has had access to much 
new and unpublished material through the 
kind offices of the branch of the Roland 
family now living in Paris. Other features 
of this number will be ' In Camp with the 
Katchins' (Upper Burmah), by Colonel 
H. E. Colvile, C.B.; 'Mrs. Freeman at 
Home,' by Mrs. Delia Lyman Porter, who 
spent several years in the historian's 
family ; and ' The House of Commons,' by 
Augustine Birrell, HP. 



The ' Letters ' of James Russell Lowell, 
which Professor Charles Eliot Norton has 
edited, cover a very wide range in Mr. 
Lowell's friendship and career. Among the 
letters are those to Longfellow, Emerson, 
W. D. Howells, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Thomas Hughes, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Leslie Stephen, and many other 
lifelong friends of the dead poet. The 
* Letters ' will be published immediately in 
two volumes by Messrs. Osgood, Mollvaine, 
and Co. 



Dr. Peter Bayne has been gradually 
settling down, since the publication of his 
volume on the Free Church of Scotland, 
to a book on ethics and economics entitled 
'The Political Economy of Jesus Christ.' 
Dr. Bayne had occasion, at an early period 
of life, to engage in the study of economics, 
and believes that the relations between 
Adam Smith and the Christian Gospel 
have been greatly misunderstood. 



The Centuru has secured the publisher's 
rights of the last work of James Russell 
Lowell from Professor Norton, and will 
begin to publish the various papers which 
compose it. The first instalment will 
appear next month, and will have for its 
su Eject ' Wit> Humour, Fun, and Satire.' 



The Century Magazine has no less than 
twenty thousand pounds' worth of manu- 
scripts in its safes, which have been paid 
for, and the bulk of which can never be 
used. If they bought nothing more for 
two years they would have sufficient good 
material for carrying on the magazine. It 
is their custom to pay on acceptance, 
and, indeed, this custom is becoming 
general with the great American magazines. 



Some means will have to be devised by 
which an author or a publisher may know 
whether a title has already been appro- 
priated. The urgent need that exists for 
such information is shown by the following 
piece of news, which has been sent to us for 
publication : 

On the 3rd inst. Mr. Justice Kennedy, on 
the application of Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co., 
made an order restraining another firm of 
publishers from issuing a book under the 
title of ' The Life and Duties of the Citiren/ 
that beiog the title under which Messrs. 
Allen have recently issued a Handbook for 
Teachers. 

The volume of stories by the Rev. Dr. 
Barry to be published by the Catholic 
Truth Society will be called 'A Place of 
Dreams,' the proposed title, ' A House of 
Shadow,' being already occupied. 



Mr. Stead is offering to start a daily 
paper if 100,000 persons will send him a 
year's subscriptions in advance. In addi- 
tion to sending them the paper when it 
appears, he promises to give each of these 
first subscribers a one £1 Debenture Bond 
in the Daily Paper Company, Limited. Will 
the public bite r 



Messrs. Bickers and Son send us a beau- 
tiful little book called * Selections from the 
Philosophical and Poetical Works of Con- 
stance C. W. Naden.' The selections have 
been compiled and arranged from the late 
Miss Naden's published poems and philoso- 
phical writings by the Misses Emily and 
fedith Hugh*, ot Hand.w»rth, nearBip. 
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nungham. The volume is illustrated by a 
portrait of Miss Naden, and ia dedicated 
to Dr. Lewins, her friend and mentor. It 
has an introduction by Mr. George M. 
McOrie, editor of 'Further Reliques of 
Constance Naden.' The prose extracts 

{>recede the poetic, but the latter are more 
ikely to attract the ordinary reader, as 
they abound in quiet humour. We are glad 
to find that charming little jeu d'esprit, 
• Solomon Redivivus,' has not been omitted. 



That the demand for 'Dr. Janet of 
Hariey-street,' by Dr. Arabella Kenealy, 
still continues is evidenced by the fact that 
Messrs. Digby, Long, and Co. have just 
issued a fifth edition. 



Mr. Elliot Stock announces a new novel 
entitled ' What the World is Coming to,' by 
John White and W. Graham Moffat. The 
story is founded on the life of the next 
century, and is somewhat on the lines of 
• Looking Forward.' 



Southward Ho ! is the title of a new 
monthly magazine which will appear on 
December 1. A new serial story, ' A 
Wealden Tragedy,' by Mr. James Stanley 
Little, will be begun in the first number. 
Mr. Raymond Jacberns is the editor, and 
it will be published in Chichester. 



The pilgrimage to Jerusalem which was 
first suggested during the Grindelwald 
Conference is being arranged for February 
and March next. The Bishop of Worcester, 
as we learn from The Review of tlie 
Churches, will join the party, and preach in 
Jerusalem. Archdeacon Farrar will deliver 
a series of lectures in Rome on the outward 
journey. Canon Tristram of Durham will 
lecture in Palestine, and arrangements are 
also being made for some of the most 
eminent archaeologists and excavators of 
the day to lecture in Egypt, Palestine, and 
Greece. The whole pilgrimage is to be 
carried out on co-operative lines at a cost of 
seventy-five guineas for the round tour. 
The 88. St. Sunniva is being specially 
chartered for the voyage, and will meet 
the party at Naples, conveying them to 
Alexandria for Cairo, Jaffa for Jerusalem, 
Piraeus for Athens, and back to Italy. Mr 
Woolrych Perowne will conduct the party 



Mr. Arthur Lillie has just sent to press, 
with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
a new book under the title of ' Modern 
Mystics and Modern Magic,' containing a 
full biography of the Rev. William Stainton 
Moses, together with sketches of Sweden- 
borg, Boehme, Madame Guyon, the IUu* 
minati, the Kabbalists, the Theosophists, 
the French Spiritists, the Society of 
Psychical Research, &c. 



At the Westminster County Court the 
other day a decision was given that to send 
a proof of an article to the author consti- 
tutes an acceptance, even though the article 
may not actually be used. The quality of 
the article was immaterial. It i* interesting 
to notice that in the same case the defen- 
dant, who is editor of The Volunteer Service 
Magazine, stated that he could get 70 or 80 
per cent of the matter for his magazine 
free. 



At St. Andrews last Saturday Professor 
be wis Campbell paid an eloquent tribute 



to the memory of Professor Jowett, who 
some time ago used to spend a portion of 
his vacation regularly in the ' grey city by 
the Northern sea,' and who took great in- 
terest in the University. Professor Camp- 
bell well expressed his friend's ideal as 4 the 
indissoluble association of knowledge with 
practical life, the love of truth inseparable 
from endeavour after human good.' 



A new magazine appealing to the young 
people in the Wesleyan body, entitled 
Young Methodism, is announced for 
immediate publication. 



Messrs. Cassell and Company will 
publish next month a new work by Herbert 
Compton entitled *A King's Hussar,' 
being the military memoirs for twenty-five 
years of a Troop Sergeant-Major of the 
14th (King's) Hussars. 



' Cassell's Illustrated Almanac and Com- 
panion for 1894,' to be published on the 
!s5th inst., will contain a complete story by 
Thomas Key worth, entitled 4 The Heir of 
Hampton Wold.' 



An entirely new and enlarged edition of 
4 The Family Physician/ a Manual of 
Domestic Medicine by Physicians and 
Surgeons of the principal London Hospitals, 
is in preparation and will be issued by 
Messrs. Cassell and Company in serial 
form* Part L will be published on the 
25th inst. The work will be reset in clear, 
bold type, fresh illustrations will be added, 
many of the articles re-written, and it will 
be brought down to the latest date. 

It is worthy of note, as an indication 
that high-class periodical literature is as 
much appreciated in this country as it is 
in America, that the whole of the first 
edition of The Pall Mali Magazine for 
October was exhausted within eight days 
of its publication, the number being now 
out of print. 

'The Life and Work of Mr. Holman 
Hunt ' will this year form the subject of 
the 4 Art Annual, or Christmas Number of 
The Art Journal. Mr. Holman Hunt, 
besides placing material and illustrations 
at the publishers' disposal, has also sat for 
his portrait in the costume in which he 

Sainted in the desert, where the presence of 
ons necessitated working with his rifle 
constantly under his arm. 



Writing in the October number of 
Bcribner** Magazine on the man of letters 
as a man of business, Mr. W. D. Howells 
protests that he ought not, any more than a 
plastic artist, to sell his work. Business, 
he says, is the opprobrium of Literature. 
After some practical hints, which are in- 
teresting, but which do not appear quite so 
applicable to England as to America, Mr. 
Howells comes to the conclusion that prob- 
ably the literary man never will be com- 
fortable * so long as there are masses whom 
he ought to consort with, and classes whom 
he cannot consort with/ 



In addition to carrying out a compre- 
hensive literary programme, the Irish 
Literary Society is working zealously to 
make its meeting-place at Bloomsbury 
Mansion an interesting centre of social 
intercou.w for the Irish of Ijondon, a. 



centre the want of which has been greatly 
felt of late years* An Entertainment Com- 
mittee has just been formed to attend to 
this portion of the work. The first of a 
series of social and musical evenings in 
connection with ths Society will take place 
on Wednesday, the 25th inst, at Blooms- 
bury Hall. The complimentary dinner to 
Mr. RoUeston, Hon. Secretary, which was 
announced some time ago, has been post- 
poned to the 2nd of December, a few days 
after Mr. Rolleston's lecture on Elizabethan 
Ireland. 



The ' Science Lectures for the People' 
held on alternate Thursdays in the Great 
Assembly Hall, Mile-end-road, seem to be 
phenomenally successful in attracting 
crowds to hear them. At the first lecture 
on the 12th, by Sir Robert Ball, ths 
building, which seats 5,000, was packed 
from floor to roof, and hundreds wen 
tuned from the doors, The cheapness of 
the tickets — the highest being but sixpence 
—was the chief reason, no doubt. 



Messrs. Remington and Co. will publish 
in a few days a volume of Australian Bush 
and Sea Stories by Mr. J. A. Barry, with 
introductory verses (making four pages) by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 



Messrs. Jordan and Sons will shortly 
publish a work on The Trustee Act, 1893, 
(which practically consolidates the whole of 
the Acts dealing with trustees), and on the 
duties, powers, and liabilities of trustees 
thereunder, by Mr. A. R. Rudall, of the 
Middle Temple, and Mr. J. W. Greig, of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barristers-at-Law. Those 
gentlemen are the joint authors of a similar 
work under the old law, which is mainly 
repealed by the new enactment. The same 
firm have also in the . press, in view of 
the approaching Conference of Election 
Agents at Cardiff, a 'Candidates' and 
Agents' Guide in Contested Elections ' and 
♦The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Pre- 
vention Act, 1882, Annotated and Ex- 
plained * by Mr. H. C, Richards, of the 
Middle Temple and Gray's Inn, who, it will 
be remembered, thrice contested North- 
ampton against Mr. Labouchere and the 
late Mr. Bradlaugh. 



The world has always admired the de- 
votion of Bos well to the great Doctor; but 
surely we ought equally to admire Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill's devotion to BoswelL 
Materials from every source were turned 
to account for bis great edition of the 
famous biography, and the latest news is 
that Dr. Hill's assiduity has again been 
rewarded by fortune. He has been recently 
on a visit to America, and while there 
has discovered the corrected proof-sheets 
of the Life. These contain the passages 
which Boswell suppressed on his friends' 
advice. The new material can hardly fail 
to be of extreme interest, and it could not 
be in more judicious hands. 



A correspondent objects to the use of tbe 
epithet 'Angevin' which occurs in Mr. 
Jacobs's book, ' The Jews of Angevin Eng- 
land.' Into how many Englands are we to 
be cut up P he wants to know. Of course 
it is true that Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, 
whose son by the daughter of Henry I» 
became our Henry II., was a Plantagenefc 
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our history into short and clearly defined 
periods where any dynastic variation gives 
as an excuse. 



Messrs. Chapman and Hall have in the 
press ' Germany and the Germans.' in two 
volumes, by Mr. William Harbntt Dawson, 
author of 4 German Socialism and Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle ' and ' Prince Bismarck and 
State Socialism.' It deals with the social 
life, the culture, the relipious life, the 
politics and parties, and the Socialist move- 
ment of Germany, as well as with the great 
figures of the last thirty years of German 
history. 



PARTHIA.* 
♦ 

On the death of Alexander the Great 
bis vast, but unconsolidated, empire 
was quickly broken up. After the battle 
of Ipsus (b.c. 301) the Oriental pro- 
vinces from the coast of Syria to the 
confines of India fell to the share of 
Seleucus. Included in this wide domain 
was Parthia Proper, a strip of mountain 
and valley some three hundred miles 
long, extending eastward from the south- 
east corner of the Caspian Sea and in 
size about equal to Ireland. The ethnic 
stock of the Parthian 8 is disputed, but 
Canon Rawlinson favours a Turanian 
origin. The famous Behistun inscrip- 
tion shows that Parthia was the six- 
teenth satrapy of the Persian Empire 
of Darius Hystaspis — the ' Darius ' of 
Haggai. i. 1, not 1 Darius the Mode* of 
Daniel — and the bowmen, who formed 
part of Xerxes's forces for the invasion 
of Greece, were recruited from it. 

About b.o. 256 the Seleucid Empire 
lost Bactria, which recovered its inde- 
pendence, though it still remained 
Greek. Some six years later Parthia 
followed suit, but in this case the 
Hellenic element made way for native, 
or rather Scythic, rule. As Canon 
Bawlinson expresses it, the revolution 
had as its cry, ' Asia for the Asiatics ' ; 
and Arsace8, a Scythian from the 
neighbouring Dahae, having killed the 
satrap, Andragoras, seized the supreme 
authority. From this upstart the 
rulers of Parthia took their official 
title 1 Arsaces,' just as the kings of 
Egypt bore that of ( Pharaoh/ 

The spread of Parthian rule was ex- 
tremely rapid, owing, doubtless, to its 
being allied with the idea of freedom. 
The enfeebled Persian power had gone 
down before Alexander. Under the 
ArsacidaB, Hellenic domination was in 
its turn supplanted by a more or less 
native authority. By the time of the 
sixth Arsaces, Mithridates I. (b.o. 174 
to 136), the Parthian Empire had 
stretched itself from the Lower 
Euphrates to the neighbourhood of 
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Cabul and Candahar. The government 
was 

A KU4 *X Limited H«n*rehy. 

In Parthia, the king was permanently ad- 
vised by two councils, consisting of persons 
not of his own nomination, whom lights, con- 
ferred by birth or office, entitled to their high 
positions. One of these was a family con- 
clave (concilium dome&ticum), or assembly of 
full-grown males of the Royal House; the 
other was a Senate coniprUin? both the 
spiritual and the temporal chiefs of the 
nation, the ' Sophi/ or ' Wise Men/ and the 
' Magi,' or ' Priests.' Together these two 
bodies constituted the Megistanes, the 
' Nobles/ or ' Groat Men ' — the privileged 
class which, to a considerable extent, checked 
and controlled the monarch. The monarchy 
was elective, but only in the house of the 
Arsacidae ; and the concurrent vote of both 
councils was necessary to the election of a 
new king. Practically, the ordinary law of 
hereditary descent appears to have been 
commonly followed, unless in the case where 
a king left no son of sufficient age to exercise 
the royal office. Under such circumstances, 
the Megistanes usually nominated the late 
king's next brother to succeed him, or, if he 
had left no brother, went back to an uncle. 
When the line of succession had once been 
changed, the right of the elder branch was 
lost, and did not revive, unless the branch 
preferred died out or possessed no member 
qualified to rule. When a king had been 
duly nominated by the two councils, the right 
of placing the crown upon his head belonged 
to the Surena, the * Field-Marshal/ or ' Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Parthian armies/ The 
Megistanes further claimed, and sometimes 
exercised, the right of deposing a monarch 
whose conduct displeased or dissatisfied 
them. 

The provinces of the Empire were 
governed either by viceroys or by local 
kings subject to the King of Parthia, 
whose dominions can at no time be 
said to have formed a well-compacted 
whole. Moreover, numerous Hellenic 
cities founded by Alexander, or his im- 
mediate successors, and others, wholly 
or in chief part occupied by Jews, pre- 
served so large a measure of municipal 
freedom that for practical purposes 
they were alien settlements independent 
of the central government. It tells in 
favour of the vigour of that government 
on the whole, and of its suitability to 
widely-different peoples, that the em- 
pire lasted so long as it did — nearly five 
centuries. 

The conquests of Mithridates at 
length provoked Antiochus VII. ^Sidetes) 
to endeavour to thrust back the invaders 
who had robbed Syria of half its provin- 
ces ; but the craft of the Seventh Arsaces 
(Phraates II.) oompasaed his death and 
the destruction of his army. Parthia 
might then have enlarged its borders to 
the Levant, but missed the opportunity. 
One result, however, followed. The 
Jews under the Maccabees had made 
an almost hopeless struggle for freedom. 
The overthrow of Sidetes secured their 
independence till the Eomans subjected 
them.. The varying fortunes of Parthia, 
which at its greatest included Armenia 
and had the Euphrates throughout for 
its western limit, cannot be better 



understood than from Canon Rawlin- 
son's very interesting chapters. Plu- 
tarch, of course, furnishes the materials 
for the terrible story of the defeat of 
Crassus, familiar to every schoolboy, 
who will recall the jubilation of Horace 
at the recovery of the lost standards by 
Augustus a generation later. 

The 30th or 31st Arsaces, Artabanus 
IV., was the last king of Parthia. He 
was killed in battle a.d. 226, and the 
empire was henceforward Persian under 
the Sassanidae till that line was ousted 
by the warriors of Islam. Parthia can 
scarcely be said to touch the history of 
Christianity, but Parthians were among 
the Pentecostal audience — that is, Jews 
or Jewish proselytes. It left few monu- 
ments, and they were of comparatively 
little importance. Its strength, like that 
of the Turks, was in its desperate valour. 
The more lasting elements that spring 
of the civilised arts were wanting to it. 
At its zenith Borne recognised Parthia 
as the second power in the world, but 
the latter left no heritage to mankind. 



FATHER IGNATIUS IN AMERICA* 



'Fatheb Ignatius* is the appellation 
of a gentleman who received many years 
ago deacon's orders in the Church of 
England, but has been long known 
as a ' monk ' who has sought to 
revive in this country monastic rules 
and methods. He has found it diffi- 
cult to do this with the sanction 
of high ^ecclesiastical authority, or 
even with its connivance; but he 
has secured the interest and support of 
not a few members of the English 
Church, and during some years has 
maintained the monastic system at 
Llanthony Abbey, a few miles distant 
from Abergavenny. He occasionally 
conducts missions or holds special ser- 
vices in London and elsewhere, making 
use of pmblio halls and churched accord- 
ing to need and opportunity. Father 
Ignatius is an able man, and a fluent and 
fervent speaker. He appears to be both 
honourable and earnest, seeking to do 
good in ways that are important in his 
own eyes. He is a striking compound 
of a Catholic monk, a Methodist re* 
vivaliet, and a Salvation Army captain. 
We may add that he has the manners 
of an English gentleman. He has had 
his full share of obloquy and persecu- 
tion ; but, after about thirty years of a 
stirring life, he has now a good share of 
peace. 

As he had not had any real rest for 
over twenty years, in spite of the 
doctor's frequent orders, a number of 
the members of his Kensington congre- 
gation having (in 1890), by public sub- 

* Father Ignatius in America. Bj Father Mtohael, 
O.SLB. W^h^a Preface hj Ernest A. Farnol, ( Jofcn 
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scription, made tip a purse of £437 to 
defray his expenses' he decided, in com- 
pany with * Father Michael/ 'Brother 
David/ Henry Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
and ' Sister Annie', to visit America. Tlie 
visit extended from June, 1890, to July 
of the following year. The story of the 
visit is told in the pages of this volume 
by 1 Father Michael, 1 with the view of 
giving 'a full and authentic account 
of the teaching and results of his 
missions in America.' ' Father Michael ' 
avows, in his introduction, that ' from 
a literary point of view this book is 
worthless, and its pages will afford 
ample scope for the critic' He will be 
contented if its publication should pro- 
duce satisfactory moral and spiritual 
results. 

The ' Father ' had, upon the whole, 
after making all deductions from ever 
so partial an account, a very cordial 
reception in the States. Evangelical 
Christians of all denominations showed 
an interest in the man and his preaching. 
Some highly-reputable Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church inhibited his preach- 
ing in the churches of their dioceses, 
but he had urgent offers of large chapels 
from other bodies, and male use of 
them as opportunity served. His 
gracious manners, and his warm- 
hearted proclamation of ' the good 
news 'which he had to deliver, gained 
him the affectionate reverence of large 
numbers of people who were puzzled at 
the sight of nis monkish garb, and per- 

Slexed by the thought of his high Catho- 
c doctrines. 

Few will withhold admiration of 
the passionate enthusiasm with which 
'Father Ignatius' preached the Gos- 

?d in the cities of Boston, New 
ork, Philadelphia, and Chicago. All 
classes welcomed his minstrations, and 
the clergy of the various churches 
thronged to his services if not occupied 
with their own. It is not surprising, 
when one reads the glowing accounts 
given in the pages of this volume of 
scenery and people and services, that 
he should have included among his later 
arrangements the delivery of an oration 
on ' Magnificent America ; Her Past, 
Present, and Future.' 

We feel that the ' Father ' made a 
grievous mistake in his fierce attacks 
upon Dr. Heber Newton, Rector of All 
Souls' Church, Madison-avenue, New 
York, and upon some other Episcopal 
clergymen who were reputed to hold 
and to proclaim heterodox opinions. 
The noble-hearted and eloquent Phillips 
Brooks was included in his list of 
renegades from the True Faith. 

We quote from a letter sent by ' Father 
Ignatius' to Dr. Heber Newton by 
special messenger on April 17, 1891, 
before the commencement of his second 
mission in New York. We have not 
space to give the whole of the letter ; 
but its purport and spirit may be 



gathered from the extracts which 
follow : 

Letters te a Distinguished Clergyman. 

From » purely secular point of Yiew, it 
might be said that my writing to yon is an 
unwarranted liberty, and that my taking a 
stand for what is called ' orthodoxy * in a 
foreign Church is a piece of nnmitigate d 
impertinence; and therefore that my doing 
so would make an apology look ridiculous. 
But I write to you as a believer in historical 
Christianity and as a firmly convinced 
disciple of the Jesus Christ of the Gospel. 
In my month's miaaion in New York I hope 
to combat ' infidelity ' within the Episcopal 
Church. 

The vox populi, so very unfair and so very 
non-divine, declares yourself to be the most 
influential infidel clergyman in the New Turk 
diocese; in fact, that you are so esttreme an 
'infidel' that you make no secret of your 
unbelief in the miraculous birth of Jesus 
from a Virgin, and also of the physical resur- 
rection of His natural or material Body. As 
you are a public teacher in a Church of which 
these two mysteries are de fide and funda- 
mental dogmata, will you tell me if this public 
and widespread accusation is fair or talse ? 
I should think it unchristian and unmanly to 
attack any man's position in an under- 
hand way. ... If you were not a 
minister of the visible Christian Church, 
it would be no concern of ours what you 
believe or disbelieve ; and outside the pale we 
can accept as an honest man the gnostic or 
agnostic unbeliever. . . . Surely we have 
a right to say, that from within the fortress 
our paid defenders no longer shall undermine 
our foundation ! Dear Dr. Newton, common 
sense and common honesty must confess that 
we have right and justice on our side. De- 
signing confederates must no longer plot, 
from within the Union ranks, the ruin of 
our magnificent Christian Spiritual United 
States — I mean all those, everywhere, 
who acknowledge Jesus Christ as God, 
Almighty, atoning Saviour, the Virgin-born of 
Bethlehem, the glorious risen Christ of the 
Arimathean'8 empty tomb. ... If you 
find yourself unable to give me an answer 
' yes ' or ' no/ for no more is needed to the 
public charge of infidelity, I shall understand 
that silence is assent to the truth of it.' 

It is not at all surprising, as ( Father 
Michael ' informs us, that Dr. Heber 
Newton, 4 after perusing this letter and 
turning it over, reading some passages 
several times, vouchsafed as nis only 
reply to the bearer the following remarks : 
" Who made Father Ignatius my father 
confessor or bishop of this diocese ? " 
and " Is this the way gentlemen treat 
one another in England ?" "If Father 
Ignatius wishes to know my views, 
he'd better come to my church 
and hear me preach. 1 " What more 
could be said? The man whose soul 
was sore vexed because some of 
the Bishops inhibited him from preach- 
ing, should not have become an accuser 
of his brethren. And, seeing that his 
own Church allows latitude with respect 
to the explanation of some of the dis- 
putable opinions, he was unwise to leave 
off preaching the Gospel even for a 
moment in order that he might become 
a champion for so-called dogmata. Dr. 
Heber Newton, we have reason for say- 
ing is far too brave a teacher of what 
he also holds to be the truth, and too 



earnest a messenger of the Gospel, to be 
chargeable with infidelity. The term is 
an exceedingly unhappy misnomer in 
such a connection. Missioners should 
never condescend to become wrangling 
theologians. It is not their work, and 
they are unfitted for it. 



BOOKS FOE BOYS.* 



We often wondered what new subject and 
title Mr. Lang would find to succeed his 
Blue, Bed, and Green Fairy Books. That 
his series should come to an end was not to 
be thought of for a moment, and our con- 
fidence has not been misplaced. It is with 
a most amusingly apologetic air that he 
pleads forgiveness tor departing from 
Fairy-land ; but some of the adventures of 
Benvenuto Cellini and Casanova are only 
— well, as true as we like to suppose. They 
are none the less exciting for a little em. 
bellishment. The selection of hairbreadth 
escapes is peculiarly happy. Miss May 
Kendal translates Casanova s ; Mrs. Lang 
CsBsar Borgia. Trench, and Cervantes; 
and Miss Blackley narrates that escape of 
Benvenuto Cellini from prison, by means 
of his sheets cut into strips, which must 
be the prototype of dozens of boys' stories. 
In fact, we can thoroughly recommend this 
collection as a gift-book, if only because 
here we get in graphic narrative the very 
fount of many of those stirring adventures 
which popular authors give in what is, after 
all, only a modernised and garbled form of 
the same incidents. The adventures of the 
Young Pretender, Kaspar Hauser, John 
Rawlins, Lord Piteligo, and especially of 
Cortes during the Conquest of Mexico, give 
unbounded scope for the writers ; and as a 
rule they take advantage of the opportunity 
well There are one or two chapters that are 
not quite up to the general level, but that is 
unavoidable where there are several hands 
at work. As a whole the book is of thril- 
ling interest, and should be one of the most 
popular gift-books of the season. 

What would a Christmas be without Mr. 
Gordon Stables P This year there are two 
stories from his wonderfully prolific pen. 
The first has a historical background, pro- 
bably suggested by the fact that America 
is this year celebrating its discovery. So 
far as the great captain goeB, Westward with 
Columbus keeps as closely as possible to 
history ; and the fact that an English and 
an Irish sailor were among his crew gires 
the necessary peg for purelv imaginary 
incidents. Like all Mr. Stablest story- 
books, it is written with a real knowledge 
of the sea, which contrasts very favourably 
with the sometimes terrible ig norance of 

* The True Story Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co. St.) 

Westward with Columbus. By Gordon Stables, B.N. 
(Blackie and Son* 5s.) 

Just Like Jack. By Gordon Stables, CU n X.D* 
B.N. (Hodder and Btoughton. 5s.) 

St. Bartholomew's Ere. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie 
and 8on. 6s.) 

Gold, Gold, in Cariboo. By Olive PbiUipps-Wollsj. 
(Blaokie and Son. 3a. 6d.) 

The Walrus Hunters. Bj £. M. Ballsntyns. 
(J. Hiebet and Co. 5s.) 

Little Count Paul. By Mrs. E. M. Field. (Gardner, 
Darn ton, and Co. 8s. 8d.) 

The Pope's Mule, and Other Stories. Translated 
by A. D. BeaTington-Atkinaon and D. Harera from A. 
Dandet. (Fisher Unwin. Sa. 6d.) 

The Cruise of the Cormorant. By A. Ii. Knight 
( Ward, Lock, and Bowdea. 8a.6dJ 
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writers who have not his practical experi- 
ence. The long voyage, with its periods of 
despair, of mutiny, of hope ; the search for 
gold; the beginning of that terrible tale of 
exterminating war with the natives, are all 
vigorously brought home to us. Needless 
to say, Air. Stables does not spoil the effect 
of his book by any pedantic striving for an 
impossible archaism in dialogue. It is but 
the framework that is historical, and it is a 
framework that is of imperishable interest. 

Mr. Gordon Stables's second book is 
called Just Like Jade. It introduces us to 
a little boy whose father is a soldier and 
has to leave his children behind in Skve 
while he goes abroad. There are two Jacks 
of importance in the story, the second being 
• J ack Skye,' a small bat faithful and clever 
terrier. They are picked up by a cruiser 
during some manoeuvres, and go through 
much of the excitement of war without 
bloodshed. The bloodshed comes later on 
in the book, when the voyage is further 
afield. One other character of importance 
ought to be mentioned — Jocko, the sailors' 
pet monkey — who, after a sanguinary 
battle, settles down into an amusing friend- 
ship with Jack Skye. Then comes a 
voyage to the South Pacific, a mutiny, and 
the marooning of Jack and the captain on 
a deserted shore. How they got back 
through many adventures we must leave 
our young readers to discover; but when 
the last chapter ends with a sad good-bye, as 
Jack goes off to sea once more as a marine 
and leaves the poor Skye wagging his tail 
on the shore, we feel that Mr. Stables is in 
duty bound to tell us some other day how 
he gets on in the uniform. 

A book by Mr. Henty is one that needs 
but little introduction to our boys. Some- 
how or other, they usually manage to hear 
about it without our interference, and all 
the information it is necessary for us to 
give is to say whether the last book is well 
up to the high standard that Mr. Henty 
has established for himself. So much we 
can say without hesitation of St. Bartho- 
lomew's Eve. It is a story of the Huguenot 
wars, as the title indicates. At first we 
were afraid that Mr. Henty was going to 
draw too much upon the massacres and 
misery of his period, but we were glad to find 
that he carefully avoids that mistake, and 
gives us plenty of excitement with very 
little of the ghastly. When so much de- 
pends on the plot, it would be unfair to 
give it in detail, but we may say that the 
book includes pitched battles, attacks on 
chateaux, and hairbreadth escapes, and a 
happy marriage in the last chapter. It is 
quite a minor merit, but a real one, that 
the book bears signs of careful consultation 
of authorities. 

It was in '58 that the gold fever spread 
from California to British Columbia; and 
it is the rush and fever of the gold-hunters 
that inspires Gold, Gold, in Cariboo. It is 
a society, of course, in which every man 
while he shakes hands with a friend keeps 
his other hand on his revolver. And Ned, 
the hero, had need to be both cool and 
quick, for a certain villain, Cruickshank, 
comes within an ace of getting him out of 
the way more than once. And it comes to 
murder, too; not of Ned — or how could 
the story go on P — but of his trusty com- 
panion, old Roberts. Then there is a long 
hunt after the villain for vengeance. They 
do not actually secure retribution, but they 
see the man fall down a precipice into the 
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swollen flood of the Frazer, and our nerves 
are relieved by the confidence that at last 
we need fear his machinations no more. 
Mr. Phillipps-Wolley gives us a good blood- 
curdling story with no repulsive elements 
about it* and we could not but read it to the 
end. 

Mr. Ballantyne this year takes us up 
to the far North. Hunters, Bed Indians, 
Esquimaux ; a cruel war and a reconcilia- 
tion; the search of one Nazinred for his 
pretty daughter; and when he returns a 
much more wholesale and straightforward 
pairing off of couples than would be pos- 
sible in these more civilised latitudes. Our 
attention is caught at once by the hand-to- 
hand struggle of a young Esquimau and 
an Indian, and we afterwards find that 
their conflict and reconciliation are pro- 
phetic of the main plot of the book. 
We should dearly like to get Dr. Nansen's 
criticisms on the manners and customs of 
the northern lands as revealed to us in the 
story-books of our boyhood. We have 
very strong suspicions which we dare not 
express. But if we knew the truth we 
should probably only be disappointed, and 
so we tall back on the good maxim that 
under certain circumstances it is folly to 
be wise. When Mr. Ballantyne gives 
us a book on Indians and Esquimaux, we 
know what to expect; in The Walrus 
Hunters we are not disappointed. What- 
ever we may think of them in real life, we 
cannot deny that they are capital acquaint- 
ances to chill the marrow of our bones in 
an armchair. 

The French Revolution seems to be 
rather a fashionable source of boys' stories 
just now; and a very wise fashion it is, 
so long as the author has a fairly good 
historical understanding of the points at 
issue and the real lessons of those troublous 
years. But that is just what very few lady 
writers seem to have, and it is the main 
fault we have to find with Little Count 
Paul The first chapter introduces us to a 
young French viscount living in happiness 
and luxury. The last chapter shows him 
onoe more restored to his old chdteau. But 
in the meantime he has been through the 
horrors of the French Revolution and the 
Reign of Terror; he and his father have 
lived in hourly expectation of death ; his 
mother has actually succumbed. All these 
adventures are told in a thoroughly inter- 
esting style, and many a boy will thrill 
with excitement over them. Mrs. Field 
takes a standpoint precisely opposite to 
' A Tale of Two Cities,' and consequently 
misses many of the elements that give sucn 
a lurid interest to Dickens's splendid novel. 
But one would need to write poorly indeed 
to make such a theme uninteresting, and 
Mrs. Field writes vigorously and well. 

No fault can be found with the excellent 
translations of some of Daudet's most charm- 
ing sketches, which are brought together in 
the last volume of * The Children's Library ' 
under the title of The Pope's Mule. The 
title-story itself is an amusing children's 
tale of how a much petted mule waited 
seven long years to repay an old grudge 
against a mischievous keeper. Like many 
of the other stories it is taken from the 
' Lettres de mon Moulin.' Those that are 
not from that source are from the * Contes 
du Lundi,' and illustrate with much pathc 8 
the sufferings of the Franco-German War. 
The last French lesson at a village school 
in Alsace; the despair of an old standard- 
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bearer, who has to yield his colours by 
Bazaine's orders — such moments as these 
are of tragic interest ; and perhaps we have 
said as much in praise as possible when we 
say that we can often trace the style of 
Daudet himself in the manner of the 
narration. 

Mr. Knight has a plot which gives bound* 
less opportunities of excitement in The 
Cruise of the Cormorant, — a hidden treasure, 
the heroes captured by German slave- 
dealers and sold up country, a daring escape 
down stream followed by the usual lucky 
meeting with their ship at the river's 
mouth. But for all that the adventures of 
Sir Frederick do not quite carry us away. 
He has not the swagger and dash of the 
ideal hero, and one has the feeling that he 
would be more at home in a suburban 
omnibus than in an African canoe. For in- 
stance, the treasure that cost them so much 
labour and danger is to be divided into 
four parts — for Sailors' Homes, the Gordon 
Boys 1 Home, the London Hospitals, and, of 
all societies in the world, the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Truly, Sir Frederick is a model to African 
adventurers! But as a proof of how far 
civilisation has gone in these days, we are 
told that ' the men's cheers rang over the 
water again and again in exultant and 
joyful' tones' at the announcement. O 
magnanimous adventurers 1 



BARRY PAIN'S NEW BOOK.* 



'Two' was the original title of Mr. 
Barry Pain's Qraeme and Cyril when it 
appeared in the first instance as a 
serial in Chums. The reproduction of 
the idea of duality in the second title is 
remarkable, in face of the fact that the 
story contains a third character of very 
considerable importance, whose history is 
more striking and more eventful than that 
of either of the heroes proper. He figures 
in the first part of the story as a boy 
villain, and in the second as a rising 
genius. The lads with whom he is un- 
expectedly brought into contact a re the sons 
of gentlemen, while he is a child of the 
people, and of a very depraved specimen of 
the people to boot. He, however, rises 
steadily in the scale of morality and of 
social standing, while one of his more 
favoured companions takes to the down- 
ward grade. The story is one of school 
life, and in the introduction to the second 
part the author sets down the advantages 
of public over private schools. ' A private 
school at its best is a commercial under- 
taking. . . . But commerce is very 
liable to make one forget that almost the 
only thing that does one's self real good 
is self-sacrifice.' At a public school * the 
head-master and other masters, it is true, 
receive salaries. As a rule, they are men 
who, if they had chosen another profession, 
might have received more than double.' 
Then there is the greater esprit de corps 
among the boys— 'boys, too, at a public 
school rejoice more in the success of the 
school than in their own individual success.' 
'A private school,' the author continues, 
' may teach boys honesty ; a public school 
teaches them honour. . . . 1 At the 
public school alone is there that frank and 

• Graema and Cyril. By Harry Pain. (Hoddar »■"" 
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confident appeal to all that is best in a boy 
— the trust which so often is the one thing 
that can make a boy trustworthy/ Mr. 
Barry Pain does not, however, allow his 
pref erences to colour his narrative unduly ; 
the private school which he depicts in his 
earlier pages is in many respects anideal one. 
The naturalism of the story is its best point. 
The schoolboy jargon is thoroughly life- 
like, and the escapades are likely and not 
over-drawn. There is not a trace of the 
cynicism which characterises the author's 
books and papers intended for older readers ; 
but there is plenty of good-natured satire, 
as, for instance, in the description of the boy 
who wanted to invent something, and who 
invested his pocket-money in a coil of wire, 
a box of tin- tacks, two feet of glass tube, 
and a file. ' He did not seem to be very 
clear what his invention would be. At one 
time he thought that it would be a new 
musical instrument, very easy to learn — 
something like a harp, but better. He was 
also anxious to make afresh kind of squirt, 
to carry about half-a-mile.' The tone of 
the book is excellent. Manliness, pluck, 
and straight dealing are directly and 
indirectly inculcated throughout. 



EDUCATIONAL BOOKS.* 



A PARCEL of books from the University 
Correspondence College Press raises a 
delicate point of critical ethics. ' Is it fair 
to visit the faults of a bad system on the 
head of particular writers, or should one 
judge them merely by the manner in which 
they perform what is required of them ? It 
seems time to protest, in the interests of 
true education, against the veritable Persian 
host of manuals and cram-books that are 
attacking the freedom of literature. That 
examinations are sometimes useful, fre- 
quently necessary; that the correspond- 
ence system, if used as a finger-post to pre- 
vent isolated readers from losing their way 
in the purlieus of literature, may do good 
work ; that a degree is a useful possession ; 
all that we admit. There is room for a 
business-like handbook that will give such 
facts and dates about an author as may be 
necessary to understand him, and give 
references to his most characteristic 
writings, so that a student may not waste 
time over the less important. But this is 
precisely what we do not find in any of 
these modern handbooks. Instead of put- 
ting the student in an orchard, and bidding 
him pluck such fruit as is best, they 

♦ English Literature. Vol. H. By W, fl. Loir, 
M.A. 8e. 6d. 
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all aim at saving him from that pleasant 
and healthy appetiser. The fruit is 
already cooked before he sees it. /This 
presentment of the results of criticism 
may get a degreo; hut educate mind or 
taste ? No. 

Mr. Low's book deals with English 
literature from 1559 to 1660. Mr. Low is 
very safe. The accepted opinion of each 
writer's merits and faults is accurately 
given, and the arrangement and selection 
of authors is what has been ap- 
proved by the best compilers. Is it not 
a mistake to devote full chapters to such 
authors as Shakespeare and Spencer ? The 
student will certainly consult fuller authori- 
ties, while the space, if devoted to the less- 
known writers, would be of great service. 
The desire for completeness in a short 
manual is more often dangerous than not. 
Equally without originality is The Tutorial 
History of Rome, but the authors have done 
their work well. If we compare it with Dr. 
Smith's smaller 4 History of Rome,' which 
resembles it in many respects, we at onee 
notice that it is thoroughly up to date. We 
are thankful to the authors for boldly 
relegating the legendary history to its 
proper place, while in the importance given 
to Rome's internal history, and the clear 
account of the growth of Oaesarism, we 
think we can trace the effects of the work 
of Professor Pelham, and our other living 
historians in the same field. Considering 
the conditions of their work, the authors 
have produced a good book. 

The second volume of The Intermediate 
Text-Book of English History carries on 
the narrative from 1485 to 1603. Mr. 
Fearenside some time ago published a 
'Tutorial History of England/ of which 
this book is an enlargement. As the pre- 
vious two volumes have illustrated the 
difficulties that hamper the writers in this 
series, we all the more warmly congratulate 
Mr. Fearenside on having overcome them, 
and given us a thoroughly useful little 
book. A sound compendium of the history 
of the Tudors has been ' a much-felt want ' 
of students for some time, and Mr. 
Fearenside has succeeded in supplying it. 
One does not demand originality, but Gar- 
diner, Fronde, and many original autho- 
rities have been judiciously drawn upon, 
and proper proportions maintained. We 
cannot say anything in praise of the 
rather slipshod style and occasional lapses 
of taste.' which suggest a rather too 
close reading of certain evening papers. 
But with a careful revision these flawsmay 
be struck out ; and after all they lie only on 
the surface. 

We have also received from Mr. Clive, 
the publisher for the Correspondence Col 
lege, Tlve Intermediate Arts Directory, in 
eluding the Calendar with reports of the 
Session 1892-3, and The London Intermediate 
Science and Preliminary Science Directory, 
Both contain information about the exam- 
inations, with sets of questions and model 
answers. Finally, we have The London 
University Guide and Correspondence College 
Calendar, which in its first portion gives a 
clear account of the curriculum for the 
various London degrees, and in the 
second a list of Correspondence College 
successes. 

The attention of teachers may be called 
to the reissue of 4 French Classics for 
English Students' at half the price of the 
original editions. A well-printed copy of 



one of Moliere's plays, with an introduction 
and copious notes by Mr. G. H. Clarke, aU 
for sixpence I 

The little book described on the cover as 
The Up'to-Date Gazetteer and Atlas of the 
World is of very convenient shape and size 
—that of an ordinary Rhilling novel, with 
rounded edges to enable it to be pocketed 
smoothly. It contains a gazetteer ex- 
tending to forty-eight pages, preceded by 
an index to towns, and sixteen small but 
useful maps. This combination of advan- 
tages is scarcely to be obtained, we think, 
elsewhere at the price. 

M. Duval is to be congratulated on having 
achieved the somewhat difficult task of 
producing a lesson-book (especially a text- 
book necessarily more or less fragmentary) 
which is thoroughly interesting. The his- 
tory of French literature is naturally a 
very wide field; but M. Duval has been 
most successful in his gleanings, and has 
succeeded in giving his readers a very 
complete series of representative sketches 
of French authors and their works, dating 
from the very earliest period down to our 
day. The book is divided into seven epochs, 
each complete in itself. Of these the second 
is, perhaps, the most intrinsically interest- 
ing, for that period embraces the cycle of 
romantic and heroic poetry. The Northern 
Muse of the Middle Ages never tired of its 
three favourite themes — the achievements of 
Charlemagne and his paladins, the Arthu- 
rian legends, and the wars of the ancient 
Greeks ; while the narrative songs of the 
Tronverhs, wandering from court to castle, 
faithfully reflect the manners and char- 
acter of the times. 

The literature of the latter half of the 
fifth epoch, under the reign of Louis XIV. 
though fostered by that monarch — whofullv 
realised that by surrounding himself with 
all that was great in art, science, and litera- 
ture, he but added to the lustre of his 
throne— does not equal in brilliancy the 
writings of the later periods. Remarkable 
for its extreme finish and polish, it yet 
lacks imagination and freedom, though 
Boileau. whose character as a man sur- 
passes his talent as a writer, was bold 
enough to have the courage of his opinion ; 
and when asked by Louis what he thought 
of some verses that monarch had composed, 
Boileau replied : 4 Sire, nothing is impossible 
to your Majesty ; you wished to make had 
verses, and you have succeeded.' 

The extracts and quotations throughout 
the book are pithy and thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the authors thev represent; but 
quite apart from its real literary merit* 
which, however, the author modestlv dis- 
claims, this admirable little volume, though 
only intended as an aid to learners, will be 
found of great value to all interested in 
French literature. We have been requested 
to state that this book, though published in 
America, can be obtained in England from 
Messrs. Isbister and Co. 

Mr. Minck's little volume, as its tilde 
explains, is a guide to the mysteries of 
double entry and book-keeping in general 
The author seems to have spared no pains 
to make the subject plain to his reader. 
Commencing with the rudiments, he pro- 
ceeds systematically with his instruction. 
The explanations are full, clear, and concise, 
particularly those on journalising, followed 
by numerous examples carefully arranged, 
together with practical exercises (and Key) 
to be worked out by the student The hook 
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concludes with a series^ of questions em- 
bracing the whole subject, and a short 
glossary of commercial terms and defini- 
tions* The book is clearly printed and well 
arranged. Altogether, Mr. Minok has suc- 
ceeded in producing a very luoid and useful 
guide for those about to enter 4 on business 
pursuits. 



SCOTTISH BALLADS.* 



The old ballad poetry of our island, South 
and North, formed a subject of fresh inte- 
rest for literary antiquarians, and the reading 
public in general, when Bishop Percy ' built 
himself a deathless name ' by calling atten- 
tion to it in the last century. It is believed 
by critics) — and they are probably right — 
that the rude strength, the unaffected 
simplicity, the many touches of Nature's 
pathos and Nature's picturesqueness, which 
the ballad poetry of England and of Scot- 
land displays* were not without effect in 
leading our poets to shake off the artifici- 
ality of the rope school, and thus initiating 
that naturalism which has been so marked 
a characteristic of the poetical period 
ushered in by Cowper, Burns, and the authors 
of the Lyrical Ballads. But Sir Walter 
Scott went far towards gleaning all the 
remnant of interest which Bishop Percy 
had left in the field of ancient ballad 
poetry ; and when we think of the many who, 
between Scott and Aytoun, and between 
Aytoun and Mr. Eyre-Todd, have presented 
the public with their volume or volumes of 
old Scottish poetry and scarcely new 
criticism 8, our feeling, as we glance at the 
two now before us, is almost of wonder that 
'still they come.' We shall not undertake 
to decide whether these are superior or 
inferior to their predecessors of the same 
kind, but we have no doubt that any one 
who is unacquainted with the ballad poetry 
of Scotland, and wishes to fill up so impor- 
tant a lacuna in his culture, will find 
in them efficient aid in carrying out 
his purpose. Mr. Eyre-Todd has won his 
laurels as an authority on Scottish litera- 
ture, and though his selection of ballads 
to limited in number, being confined to 
but sixty, he gives one, 'The Bluidy 
Stair,' which is here, he believes, 4 printed 
in a ballad collection for the first time.' It 
is derived from a guide-book to Rothesay 
Castle, published in 1878. Unfortunately 
it seems palpably modern, and it cer- 
tainly is of no great value, whatever may be 
its age. Mr. Eyre-Todd does not make 
room for the ' Heir of Linne,' a ballad 
which, though its antiquity may be apocry- 
phal, found favour in the eyes of Aytoun 
and deserved it We much prefer it to this 
guide-book antique. 

The Ballad Minstrelsy of Scotland con- 
tains a much larger number of pieces than 
Mr. Eyre-Tcdd'8 volume — no fewer than 
162. The editor withholds his name, but his 
introduction and notes convey an extra- 
ordinary amount of information. We fancy 
that in his 656 pages the reader will find 
all he can really want to know about 
Scottish ballad minstrelsy. 

♦ Soottinh Ballad Poetry. Ahhotsford Series of the 
f cotton Poet*. Edited bV George Eyre-Todd. (Glas- 
gow : Yt. Hodge and Co. 5s.) 

The Ballad Minstrelsy of Scotland. Bomantio and 
Histories!. Collated and Annotated. New and Berieed 
Btitfcm. (Alexander Gardner.' 5e.) 



RECENT THEOLOGY 



PotTR of the minor prophets are dealt with 
in the latest issue of the ' Pulpit Commen- 
tary/ viz., Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, and Mieah, 
together forming a goodly volume of nearly 
five hundred pages. The exposition is 
from the pen of that fair-minded but 
cautious and painstaking scholar, the Rev. 
W. J. Deane. He has not yet been 
captured by the higher critics, and boldly 
maintains the historicity of Jonah. As for 
his exposition, it perhaps leaves little to be 
desired on the score of learning and lumin- 
ouBness, but it is sadly lacking in spiritual 
feeling and perception. Perhaps Mr. Deane 
left all this to the contributors to the 
department of ' Homiletics,' and they cer- 
tainly have done their best to remedy the 
defect ; indeed, if the critic were inclined 
to be captious he might say that the 
homily writers just go to the opposite ex- 
treme. However, everything depends upon 
the person who consults these pages ; and if 
he knows how to pick and choose there is 
no reason why he should not be greatly 
helped in Bible study and sermon prepara- 
tion by the volume. Among the chief con- 
tributors to the homiletic department may 
be mentioned Drs. David Thomas and W. 

G. Blaikie, and Revs. J. E. Henry, Professor 
J. R. Thomson, and A. Rowland. 

Amid the multitude of devotional books 
there was room for Dr. J. R. Miller's 
• Daily Readings in the Life of Christ,' to 
which he gives the title Come Ye Apart. 
There are readings for a complete year, and 
they cover the earthly Kfe of our Lord. 
The author's purpose is • to put a life 
thought on each page, a word that may 
give a little glimpse of some phase of the 
beauty of Christ, or unveil in some of our 
Lord's sayings a suggestion of duty, or of 
encouragement, or of comfort.' In this he 
succeeds most admirably, as those who 
know his former works would anticipate. 

In Christ, and Other Sermons, by Rev. 
Gordon Calthrop, have, as the author says, 
'nothing special about them* except the 
fact that they interested and profited, first, 
some who heard them delivered, and 
secondly, some who read them in book form, 
as is witnessed by the fact that a second 
edition has been called for. The sermons 
are evangelical, earnest, and, though simple 
and practical, not without strenuousness of 
thought. 

The fact that The Offices of the Holy 
Spirit, by Dougan Clark, M.D., has reached 
a fifth edition, is sufficient indication 
that it has met the needs of many. 
It is, indeed, one of the best books of 
its kind — though we do not endorse 
all its teaching—and is characterised by 
lucidity of thought, apt quotation, a rich 
t . 

* The Polpit Commentary. Edited by the Very Re*. 

H. D. M. Spenoe, D.D., and Bey. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. 
Minor Prophets— Amos to Micah. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Truhner, and Co. 15t.) 

Come Ye Apart. Daily Beading* in the Life of 
Christ. Br the Rer. J. B. Miller, D.D. Author 4 * 
Edition. (Sunday School Union. 3s. 6d.) 

In Christ, and Other Sermons. By the Eer. Gordon 
Calthrop, M.A. Second Edition. (Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d.) 

The Office* of the Holy Spirit, fiy Dougan Clark, 
M.D. Fifth Edition. (S. W. Partridge and Co. la.6d.) 

The Search for God , and Other Sermons. By Robert 
Eyton, Prebendary of 8t. Paul's. (Eegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, and Co. Sc. 6d.) 

Sin and Redemption ; or. The Spirit and Principle 
of the Croes of Christ. By tfohn Earnier. (Elliot 
Stock. 01.) 



spiritual experience, and a familiar ac« 
quaintance alike with men and the Word 

of God. 

The Search for God, and Other Sermons,by 
Prebendary Eyton, will enhance the grow- 
ing reputation of this preacher. No sermons 
could be simpler in construction, or freer 
from rhetorical pretence ; but they hold the 
reader with a masterly grip, searching the 
conscience, stimulating the mind, and in- 
spiring the heart. They are all intensely 
practical in their application to the needs 
and the great moral questions of the day. 

* The Death Within ' is one of the most 
solemn and powerful appeals to the con- 
science we have ever read. The author has 
also weighty things to say on ' Waste/ 

• Hindrances,' ' Leanness Within the Soul/ 
1 A Bash Investment/ * Religion and Moral- 
ity/ But there is not a sermon that will 
not repay careful and repeated perusal. 

Sin and Redemption ; or, The Spirit and 
Principle of the Cross of Christ, oy John 
Garnier, is a work of unusual interest and 
ability. The author lias thought for him- 
self, and deeply, too, on this great theme, 
and he is able to express himself with great 
clearness and force. The first chapter, on 
'The Mystery of Pain/ though open to 
criticism on some points, is yet one of the 
most suggestive and satUfactory explana- 
tions we have come across. But the whole 
volume is compact with vigorous thought 
and lucid exposition. The subject is divided 
into four sections, dealing respectively 
with the Origin of Evil, Spiritual Death, 
Spiritual Life, and the Cross of Christ. 
The argument is strongly against the expia- 
tory view of Christ's death, and for the pro- 
pitiatory view. If the reader does not 
agree with many of Mr. Garnier *s views, he 
will yet be amply repaid by the perusal of 
so fresh and stimulating a volume. 



KING EDMUND 



Fathbb Mackinlay confesses at the out-, 
set that a Life of his hero would require 
very few pages. By means of ' the man of 
historical and traditional lore' of later 
date, he has been enabled to spread the 
story and its connections over four hundred 
odd pages. That bis book is admirably 
written and, from a Roman Catholic stand- 
point, both interesting and edifying, we 
readily admit; but when fact comes to 
be winnowed from pious imaginings, the 
amount seems scarcely worth the trouble. 
For the student desirous of tracing the in- 
fluence of ecclesiastical legends the book un- 
doubtedly has its use, but as a serious piece 
of biography he will lose patience witn it. 
Father Mackinlay writes as confidently as 
though the ' lore he mentions consisted of 
contemporary records of unquestionable 
authority, whereas it is really, so far as 
Edmund is concerned, of very debatable 
value. Indeed, it is quite possible to doubt 
even the existence of Edmund without 
being a double-dyed sceptic. 

This book illustrates the curious parodox 
that an age of free-thought is not unfav- 
ourable to superstition. Whilst to the 
majority of readers it will appear as mere 
monkish manufacture, there is a not incon- 
siderable number, even outside the papal 



* St. Kdmnnd, King and Martyr: a History of his 
Life and Times. By Bar. J. B. Mackinlay. O.S.»* 
(Art and Book Comp^. ™ ' 
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communion, to whom it -will seem a whole- 
some counterblast against the prevalent 
unbelief. From the historian's point of 
view it should awake regret that so able a 
pen has been so barrenly and unscientific- 
ally employed. Father Mackinlay would 
be secure of a wider audience if, when he 
again writes, he would choose acharacterof 
more listoric substance. He should try 
Duns! in. 



THE QUARTERLIES. 



THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
In The Critical Review Mr. Gath Whitley 
summarises the results reached by Dr. 
Wright in his recent work on ' Man and the 
Glacial Period ' : 

There it no satisfactory evidence that Man 
existed before the Glacial Period, and as he 
appeared on earth only when the Glacial 
Period proper had passed away, it is neces- 
sary, if we would estimate the Antiquity of 
Man, to ascertain how long ago the Glacial 
Period came to an end. In England, such 
geologists as Professor Prestwich and Mr. 
Mackintosh have concluded from the small 
amount of erosion done by streams in glacial 
beds, and from the rate of ice-movement, that 
the Glacial Period closed at a comparatively 
recent date. In North America, however, Dr. 
Wright informs us, it is possible to be 
more precise, and he gives some most in- 
genious calculations founded upon the rate at 
which waterfalls are cutting back their chan- 
nels, the excavation of which began when the 
retreat of the ice-sheets permitted the rivers 
to commence their work of erosion. The 
Falls of Niagara, the raised beaches on Lake 
Michigan, and the Fails of St. Anthony may 
all be called * glacial chronometers/ and from 
an examination of them Dr. Wright con- 
cludes that the Glacial Period in North 
America came to an end not more than 8000 
years ago. The same result may— roughly 
speaking—be accepted for Europe, as the Ice- 
Age in the two continents was contem- 
poraneous. Hence the conclusion is reached 
that Man has not, so far as geology shows, 
existed on the earth for more than 8000 
years. This is certainly a startling conclusion 
in face of the very different theories of man's 
antiquity which are often put forward. 

Of other articles in the October number, 
that by Dr. Peter Bayne on 4 Ward, Newman 
and Calvin ' is specially interesting. 



may be, the highest, but is not the only 
function of the university, as it actually 
exists, in Great Britain. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison's ' The Royal Road to History ' 
is a witty study of various schools of his- 
torians. The moral appears to be that 
history is only one department of Sociology, 
and will have to be brought most strictly 
under the guidance and inspiration of 
Social Philosophy. 



OCTOBER RETIEWS. 



OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 

[Fourth Notice.] 



THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

Mr. Patrick Gbddes, who writes on 
4 University Systems, Past and Present,* 
argues that universities are 'recovering 
that living sense of intellectual and social 
sympathy and co-operation which overflows 
all material bounds, civic, national, even 
imperial. 9 Of existing educational systems 
two types — one the University of France, 
which is taken to be the pattern of the 
University of London, the other the German 
Universities, are compared, very much to 
the advantage of the latter. The contrast 
brought out between 4 dogmatic ' and 
4 speculative ' education would be more 
effective if greater stress were laid upon 
the actual humdrum facts of University 
life, what the intellectual capacity of the 
ordinary undergraduate is, what he pro- 
poses to do in after life, and what his object 
18 in seeking a degree. Fostering thought 



SHAKSSPMARE'S CHAIR. 

Thkbs is an interesting article in this 
month's Strand on the chairs of different 
celebrities, to many of which a pathetic 
interest attaches. The illustrations show the 
various styles affected ; they vary greatly 
from the easy, luxurious lounge used by 
Garrick, to the simple, not to say austere, 
seats of Goldsmith, Pope, and Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare's in particular gives an impres- 
sion of deep discomfort, and we can sympa- 
thise with any one condemned to use it in 
these days of pampered indulgence. This 
chair was at one time the property of the late 
Mr. George Godwin, F.S.A., and its history — 
in handwriting of the time of Garrick — is as 
follows : ' When Garrick was intending to 
celebrate the Memory of his ever-to-be- 
remembered Author Shakespeare, in praise of 
his superlative Genius, He heard that Paul 
Whitehead, the poet laureate, had a chair in 
which he, S., sat when he wrote most of his 
inimitable Plays. He requested the favour of 
me to call upon Whitehead, and ask his per- 
mission that he, G., might be indulged with 
the Loan of the said Chair on the occasion, 
from which He thought He should be enabled 
to make his Oration with more peculiar ani- 
mation. I without Hesitation undertook the 
business, and waited upon him at his house 
upon Twickenham Common, and addressed 
Him in as mild and as modest terms as in mv 
power, when He abruptly and absolutely, with 
a considerable degree of Ire, refused it, saying 
that Garrick was a Mountebank, and was by 
no means a fit person to be trusted with so 
valuable a Gem, upon which I retired, greatly 
confused and discomfited. Soon after, how 
ever, Mr. Whitehead died, and his furniture, 
Ac, coming to the Hammer to be sold, I asked 
Mr. Ben Bradbury, a neighbouring resident, 
to purchase It for me, with which he complied, 
made the purchase, and afterwards made me 
a present of it, without permitting me to 
know to what amount it was sold, and it has 
ever since been in my possession in the 
genuine state in which it was bought, and 
shall so remain, barring accidents, for the 
Besidue of my Life. — J.B/ 



First Dance/ the well-known picture by W. Q. 
Orchardson, B.A, together with a view of 
Arundel Cathedral, from a drawing by G. C. 
Haite. The last is one of several charming 
illustrations to an article on the Arun and 
its valley by Cosmo Monkhouse. 

Newbery House for October is a good num. 
ber. The more important papers are upon 
the Recovery of Lachisk, and the promised 
Parish Councils Bill. It is satisfactory to 
find a distinctly Anglican publication advo- 
cating a fair treatment of the latter question. 
Dr. Belcher does not usually bless the pro- 
posals of the present Government. The serial 
story, * A Real Repentance/ by Mr. Austin 
Clare, is now extremely interesting. 

LippincotVt is fragmentary, but the frag- 
ments are kaleidoscopic and form a charming 
whole. ' The Hepburn Line ' is, figuratively 
speaking, an old dish, well garnished ; but 
' Poor forick * and ' The Pars Vs Grip * strike 
deeper chords of life, and have humour too. 
A Deed with a Capital " D " ' brushes the 
skirts of tragedy and metaphysics ; and to the 
'credulous ' Necromancy Unveiled/ and its 
complement, 4 Confessions of an Assistant 
Magician/ may prove salutary if startling. 
Two welcome innovations, a pathetic love- 
song set to music and a comedietta, complete 
a bright circle of articles, grave and gay, 
eac h of which tells. 

Atalania begins its new volume minu$ the 
name of L. T. Meade on its cover as co-editor. 
The serial story is * Sir Robert's Fortune/ by 
Mrs. Oliphant. It is Mrs. Oliphant, also, who 
now writes on ' Things in General ' under the 
heading of 'The Brown Owl/ ' A literary 
person/ she remarks 4 however different may 
be the subject with which he or she begins, 
inevitably drops, sooner or later, into books/ 
and so in the present number, after chatting 
pleasantly on talk in the abstract and some- 
what scornfully on the recent craze for ' tea 
on the terrace/ Mrs. Oliphant discusses some 
part of the summer's output in literature. 
Princess Christian contributes a short article 
on the work of the Royal British Nurses' 
Association. 



The Picture Magaxine for October is i 
treasury of amusement and instruction con 
veyed in the manner least difficult to assimi- 
late. It appeals alike to the very young and 
the very old. 

The European Pictures of the Tear, in three 
parts, of which two have appeared, is a very 
interesting companion gallery to Cassell's 
' Royal Academy Pictures/ published earlier 
in the year. Space prevents detailed mention 
of the individual works reproduced, but 
in portraiture, landscape, and figure-drawing 
the specimens selected are splendid illustra- 
tions of contemporary Continental art. 

There are three full-page illustrations in 
The Art Journal this month. They are process 
reproductions of ' Gunpowder Plot : The Last 
Stand/ by Ernest Crofts, A.R.A., and 4 Her 



SORROW. 



I mit pale Sorrow crowned with heavy 
care; 

She stood, and with her presence barred 
my way ; 

Her shadow made the path seem cold 
and grey, 

The sun was hidden by her dusky hair ; 
She bent o'er me, and chill hands seemed to 
tear 

My heart in twain submitting to her 
sway; 

She took my jewels and left the common 
clay; 

She stripp'd my life till all its boughs were 
bare. 

Then bade me follow ; I, impelled, arose, 
And trod the path where she was wont to 
wend ; 

At length she said, 'Our journey here 
may end/ 

And moved behind, by moving to disclose 
The view below, where lights and 
shadows blend, 
And overhead the pure, eternal snows. 

NOELET CniSTM. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



QUERIES. 
[Th* Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corre- 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
c o rr esp ondent* please write clearly ?] 

Authors Wanted— 

Of a quotation of whioh the following it the 
teoour, bnt not the words: Never to couple 
amuse meat with the suffering of the meanest 
thing that livee.-H. J. L. 
Of lines running : 

* How can yon bid this heart be blithe 
When blithe this heart ean nerer be ; 
IWe lost the jewel from my crown ; 
Look round this cirole and yon'll see 
That there is one ont of the throng 
That nerer can forgotten be.' 
-J. L. 

(1) Of the following : 

* No, no, by all the martyrs and the dear dead 
Christ ; 

By the long bright roll of those whom joy enticed 
With her myriad blandishments, bnt oonld not 
win, 

Who would light for viotory, bnt would not sin.' 

(2) And of the epitaph on Lady Maria Went- 
worth in the north trantept of Toddington 
Church, Beds., aged eighteen : 

. . . ' Her soul grew so fast within, 
It broke the outward shell of sin , 
And so has hatoh'd a cherubim,' Ac, Ac 
—A. M, Carter Smith. 



Publishes Wanted— 

Of a good photograph or print rspresenting the 
Carpenter's Shop at Nasareth with our Lord at 
work— for hanging in a schoolroom.— B. D. 



Reference Wanted — 

To magazines containing illustrations or notices 
of Burne- Jones' Briar Rose Series. — Q. M. C. 



ROMANTICISM AND ITS LlTIRARY Import 
ancb. — Can any one refer me to information* 
upon this subject P—H. L. 

Historical Fiction.— Is there a published 
list, up to recent date, and in chronological order 
as regards subject matter, of novels by English 
or American authors of repute founded on or 
dealing with historical personages or erects P— 

H. o. p. 

Thb Peregrine Heron.— Where oan I find 
references to a bird called the * Peregrine Heron ' t 
It has been seen on a Welsh lake, and is rather 
rare in England. I cannot find any mention of 
it in Morris's ' British Birds/ and muoh want to 
know if my Heron is known by that name, or if 
it is only a local title. I do not mean the ' Pere- 
grine Hawk.'— E. H. Tippli. 



ANSWERS. 

[When answering queries, kindly give the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, care of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded.'} 

Authors Found- 
To H. J. P.— 

• My old wife's a god old oratnr. 
My old wife's a good old soul.' 
Title of poem is first line of above— by Ned 
Farmer, author of ' Little Jim.' Ned Farmer's 
Serapbook is published by Bemrose, Derby and 
London. — B. 

To Y. A.—' Ships that pass in the night, and 
speak each other in passing ' is the first line of 
Art IV. of Longfellow's * Elisabeth '-—one of the 
*Tales of a Wayside Inn.'— W. Kireham, 
Sedditofa. 

To Eric Scott.— 1 Singing the Magnificat ' is 



by E. Nesbit, and will be found in * The Encore 
Reciter ' (first series), published by F. Warns 
and Co.— W. Kibkham, Redditoh ; also in • The 
Browning Beciter.'— S. J. P . 



Publisher Found- 
To B. M. (Aug. 18.)-'Pambaniso: A Kaffir 
Bomanoe,' was published by J. C. Jnta and Co., 
Cape Town ; the writer's name is Thomas Boss 
Beattie (not Scott), and he is at present running a 
newspaper at a place oalled Kokstad, Griqualand 
East, South Africa. — B. and B. 



/ 

To Etudiant.— Try at Poole's, Booksellers'- 
row, E C. 

To A Reader.— (1) and (2) Impossible for as 
tossy. 



SHORT STORIES. 



The Passing of a Mood C Fisher TTnwin, Is. 6d.) 
is well up to the high Wei of interest which 
the Pseudonym Library has maintained. 
Every one has experienced those moments of 
intense perception which flit across our minds 
unexplained, meteor-like, irrecoverable, may- 
hap on some quite trivial occasion, yet 
leaving an imprint on our memories which 
outlasts many of the important events of our 
lives. To catch some of these moments in a 
few bold impressionist touches is the object 
of this book. It is a collection rather of 
situations than of stories. Many are vivid 
and life-like, true to experience, and well 
worth recording j but the author who uses the 
formula for his psendonym ' v. o. cs.' has in a 
few cases not escaped the obvious dangers of 
depicting the trivial, or leaving the outlines a 
little too vague. But it is harder to compress 
than to expand, and many of the moments — 
notably that where the beautiful girl with 
her mind fixed on suicide observes her loveli- 
ness in the looking-glass, and with no change 
of determination finds herself back in bed — 
are well told. The book is the small change 
of fiction, but sterling money for the most 
part. 

The Broadmoor Patient and the Poor Clerk 
(Remington and Co. Is.) is a thoroughly 
gruesome book. The first of the two stone* 
introduces us to a madman who proceeds to 
' reminisce.' His recollections begin with the 
heartless murder and robbery of an old man 
whose hospitality he was enjoying, followed 
by a still more cowardly murder of his beauti- 
ful daughter, who rejected the murderer's 
advances. The process of obliterating traces 
of the crime takes up a la-ge part of the 
remainder of the story, and is realistically 
described with an apparent joy in dwelling on 
the horrible. ' The Poor Clerk ' is a commer- 
cial episode which shows up the seamy side 
of our business morality as it is shown by two 
diamond-cut-diamond partners in a grocery 
business. Mr. Frederick Wicks in both writes 
with very considerable power, which to some 
extent redeems the sensationalism of his 
methods. 

'Twist Shadow and Shine, by Marcus Clarke 
(Swan Sonnenachein and Co. 2s. 6d.) t is an 
Australian story of some interest, which it 
owes leas to the charms of its hero and 
heroine, who take little part in the play, than 
to its other dramatis persona, who are amusing, 
though their fooling is a little overdone. 
They are, in fact, not quite the author's 
creations, but colonial re-incarnations of our 
own Skimpoles and Swivellers, and though 
freshly treated, they are disappointing, 
for we expect something newer and more 
vigourous from the young world at the 
Antipodes. 
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A GREAT ELECTRICIAN.* 



The style 'Siemens Brothers' is familiar 
to the least scientific Englishman as 
that of a leading firm of electrical 
engineers. The late Sir William Sie- 
mens, who died in 1883, was a yonnger 
brother of the author of the Recollections 
now before ns and his partner in the 
London house, after that became inde- 
pendent of the original Berlin firm in 
1865. 

Werner Siemens — he did not receive 
the 4 von ' of nobility until the accession 
of the late Emperor Frederick — was 
born, in 1816, in Lenthe, near Hanover, 
bis father being engaged in farming, but 
of good middle-class lineage. Though 
the eldest son, his brothers and sisters 
were too numerous for much to be spent 
on his advancement in life, and in 
bis seventeenth year Werner made his 
way to Berlin in the hope of obtaining 
admission to the Corps of Engineers. 
That proved impracticable, but in the 
Artillery, which offered very much the 
same opportunity for scientific training, 
he won a cadetship, and in 1836 entered 
the Berlin Artillery and Engineering 
School, where for three years the instruc- 
tion of able teachers — including Ohm, 
whose name has passed into electrical 
terminology— opened to him a new world. 

In his twenty-third year young 
Siemens lost his parents, and if space 
allowed it would be a pleasant task to 

Eortrav the admirable manner in which 
e fulfilled an eldest brother's part. To 
his fraternal help William owed his 
successful start in life. 

In 1840 Werner, whilst experimenting 
with friction-fuses, had a narrow escape, 

* Personal Recollection* of Werner rou Siemens. 
Tftmhrted by W. 0. CoopUnd. (AsheraadCo. 15e.) 



and the same year, for implication in a 
duel as ' second/ he was condemned by 
court-martial to five years' imprison- 
ment in the fortress of Magdeburg. 
Such sentences were, however, usually 
remitted after a few months; mean- 
while he would devote himself to the 
examination of the newly-discovered 
process of precipitating metallic copper, 
from the sulphate, by a galvanic current. 
To the dismay of the would-be student 
his punishment was only for a month, 
but he had during that time succeeded 
in applying the new method to plating 
with gold. 

Shortly afterwards, being transferred 
to the Ordnance Department, he pur- 
sued his mechanical investigations and 
invented the differential governor as an 
improvement on Watt's regulator for 
steam-engines. His electro-plating dis- 
covery having been patented in England, 
his brother William was sent thither, 
and effected its sale to Elkington, who, 
on somewhat different lines, was 
already at work in the same direction, 
and bought out his rival for £1,500. 

The autobiography is deficient in 
dates, so that we cannot fix the year, 
but soon after this Werner Siemens 
averted the ill-consequences of a politi- 
cal escapade by bringing to the attention 
of the authorities his discoveries in the 
effective manufacture of gun-cotton, 
which at the moment seemed greater 
than they eventually proved to be. But 
the era of the telegraph had already 
dawned, and to telegraphy Werner now 
devoted himself. He at the outset hit 
on the suitability of gutta-percha as an 
insulator for subterranean wires. Being 
attached to the Berlin commission, 
which was then investigating the ques- 
tion of electric communication, as a 
substitute for the old optical methods 
of semaphores, &<x, the talents of this 
remarkable man were at length engaged 
upon what was to prove his life-work. 
His invention of a dial and printing 
telegraph and the already mentioned 
plan of covering wires with gutta-percha 
were favourably viewed by the 
Prussian Government, and in 1847 
the firm of Siemens and Halske 
started a telegraph factory in Berlin 
which was destined to achieve a 
world-wide reputation. Siemens still 
retained his commission, which he did 
not resign till the summer of 1849, and 
during the interval was employed in 
Schleswig-Holstein which, supported by 
Prussia, had revolted against Denmark. 
Ever quick to give practical application 
to his discoveries, his gutta-percha 
covered wires enabled him successfully 
to defend Kiel Harbour by submarine 
mines to be fired by an electric current 
— the earliest example of this mode of 
warfare. 

It is impossible to chronicle even the 
more important of the many telegraph 
installations that, in the course of his 



long and active life, Siemens effected. 
He began with the line from Berlin to 
Frankfort-on-Main, which was at work 
in the winter of 1849. Its success led 
to the Berlin, Cologne, and Venders 
line being taken in hand, and in con- 
nection with that we get 

An Introduction to Renter. 

Daring the construction of the line I got to 
know the entrepreneur of the pigeon post be- 
tween Cologne and Brussels, a Mr. Renter, 
whose useful and profitable business appeared 
to be hopelessly destroyed by the laying of 
the electric telegraph. When Mrs. Renter, 
who accompanied her husband on his journeys, 
was lamenting over this destruction of their 
business, I gave the couple the advice to go 
to London, and there set up a despatch for- 
warding bureau, Buch as had just been 
established in Berlin by a Mr. Wolff, with 
the co-operation of my cousin, the before- 
mentioned law-counsellor, Siemens. The 
Reuters followed my advice, with remarkable 
success. Renter's telegraph agency in Lon- 
don and its founder, the rich Baron Renter, 
have to-day a world-wide reputation. 

Russia was the field, first among 
foreign countries, to give scope to 
Siemens. In 1852 — 3 he had a share 
in the St. Petersburg-Moscow line, and 
constructed the St. Petersburg-Eron- 
stadt cable-line, ' the first submarine 
telegraph line in the world which has 
remained permanently serviceable.' On 
the breaking out of the Crimean War he 
was ordered to connect Warsaw by an 
overhead wire with St. Petersburg, 
which he effected in a few months, in 
conjunction with his brother Charles, 
whom he had already established at 
the Russian capital. In a very short 
time various other connections were 
made, including St. Petersburg and 
Odessa via Moscow and Kiev. In the 
spring of 1855 Siemens was at St. 
Petersburg, and when about to return 
home received a startling midnight 
order to have ready by seven in the 
morning an estimate of cost and time 
for carrying a wire into beleaguered 
Sebastopol. Difficulties were urged, 
but ' the Czar wills it ' swept them 
away, and the work was done, and as 
science and commerce are cosmopolitan, 
it curiously came about that the 
telegraphic instruments in Sebastopol 
and in the Allied Camp at Balaclava 
were both from Siemens' factory, and 
bore oonsecutive numbers. The latter 
instrument was in connection with a 
light submarine cable, laid by Newall 
and Co., which was imperfect, but 
lasted long enough to carry the news of 
the Fall of Sebastopol in September, 
1855. 

Of deep-sea (over 1,000 fathoms) 
cables, the first to be successfully laia 
was from Cagliari, in Sardinia, to Bona, 
in Algeria. This was in the autumn of 
1857, after the loss of a cable in 1855, 
and a second failure in 1856 by Mr. 
Brett. Werner Siemens was not re- 
sponsible for either of the three, bat 
was present on the telegraph-ship or 
* Digitized by VjUOm 
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the la9t occasion, and saved a third 
disaster. 

In his account of the laying of the 
Bed Sea cable to India, in which 
Siemens co-operated with Newali, an 
amusing, and at the same time curious, 
phenomenon is related. Our traveller 
ascended the Great Pyramid during a 
fierce sandstorm. One of the Arabs 
called his attention to the fact that on 
raising his outstretched finger above 
his head a sharp singing sound arose. 
Siemens confirmed this experience, 
and at the same time noticed a prick- 
ling sensation in his finger. A slight 
electrical shock was also felt when he 
tried to drink out of a wine-bottle, and by 
wrapping a piece of damp paper round it 
he transformed a filled bottle, having a 
foil-coated neck, into a Leyden jar, 
which on being held up wa9 strongly 
charged, and yielded loud sparks of 
about a centimetre. Flashing wine-bottles 
were magic to the Arabs. 

A Stampede. 

At a signal every one of my companions 
was laid hold of, to be forcibly transported 
down again, by the three men who had 
brought him there. I was standing just on 
the highest point of the pyramid, a large 
stone cube in the centre of the flattened sum- 
mit, when the sheik of the tribe approached 
and communicated to me through our inter- 
preter that the tribe had resolved we should 
immediately leave the pyramid. On baing 
asked the reason why, he replied that we 
manifestly practised magic, and that might 
injure the source of their livelihood, the 
pyramid. 

When I refused to comply with his 
request, he made a dash at my left hand, 
whilst I held the right with the well-coated 
bottle — in a manifestly conjuring attitude — 
high above my head. I had waited for this 
moment and now lowered the neck of the 
bottle slowly towards his nose. When I 
touched it I myself felt a strong concussion, 
to judge from which the sheik must have 
received a violent shock. He fell speechless 
to the ground, and several seconds elapsed, 
making me somewhat anxious, before with a 
sudden cry he raised himself, and sprang 
howling down the steps of the pyramid with 
giant leaps. 

A much more serious experience 
befell our author when returning from 
Aden in the P. and O. steamer Alma. 
She ran on the Harnish reefs, and the 
story of the wreck and rescue is a 
thrilling narrative, though it pales 
before the account of an encounter with 
a waterspout whilst engaged in laying a 
cable from Cartagena to Or an. For 
these episodes and for a very interest- 
ing account of visits to the Caucasus we 
must refer our readers to the volume 
icself . The subsequent career of Siemens 
was an almost uninterrupted success, 
and his autobiography, though specially 
interesting to electricians, is so little 
technical that it will be thoroughly 
enjoyed by a wider circle. Only a 
short time since Siemens died full of 
honours, having put the last touches to 
his Recollections in the course of last 
Bummer. His career coincided with 



the birth and growth of telegraphy, and 
to him it was largely due that the 
difficulties in its application to com- 
merce were overcome. But his life had 
deeper and more valuable lessons even 
than those which it yielded in the 
department of science. The man in 
his resolute fight with difficulties evokes 
our admiration, and the integrity of 
his work is an object-lesson of worth in 
an age that is too familiar with the 
crooked paths and methods of stern 
competition. 



'SHORT HISTORY OP IRELAND.'* 



Irish scholars and students of Irish 
history have long been anticipating 
with interest the publication of Dr. 
Joyce's History of Ireland. ' What 
general history do you recommend for 
the use of the ordinary reader ? ' has 
long been a question more easily asked 
than answered. Fragments of Irish his- 
tory we possess in abundance, but they 
are generally rendered untrustworthy 
by strong party bias on one side or the 
other. Bichey's valuable lectures cover 
only the period occupied by Dr. Joyce's 
present volume, and there is, as a matter 
of fact, no impartial history of the latter 
period independent in its investigation 
into authorities, trustworthy as to facts, 
and concise in form, for the voluminous 
character of Lecky'B great work puts it 
out of the range of the ordinary reader. 
Dr. Joyce's history comes to fill a gap, 
and we do not over-praise the volume 
before us when we say that it gives pro- 
mise of filling it in a highly satisfactory 
manner. The author has spared no 
pains in consulting the original sources 
from which Irish history is to be drawn ; 
and he gives us, especially on disputed 
points, full information as to the grounds 
of his opinion. His style, while it does 
not pretend to brilliance, is clear, well- 
arranged, and thoroughly readable ; and 
it is impossible, when we consider the 
work of earlier historians, too highly to 
commend the calm judgment displayed 
by the author in his treatment of periods 
and acts persistently coloured by party 
prejudice. 

To say that an historian should be 
absolutely unbiassed is to say that in 
becoming an historian he must cease to 
be a man ; and we are not sure that any 
history gains in value by the suppres- 
sion of all personal feeling. Ail that can 
be demanded is that personal prejudice 
should not be allowed to blind the eyes 
of the writer to the testimony of facts, 
and that he shall impartially state the 
evidence on both sides. He would be 
less rather than more than human were 

* A Short History of Ireland, from the Earliest 
Times to 1608. Bj P. W. Joyce, LL.D., MJ&.I.A. 
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A Concise History of Ireland, from the Earliest 
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he to feel no leaning in either direction 
on disputed points. Dr. Joyce is 
not so impartial that we cannot dis- 
cern which way his sympathies draw 
him ; but he is not misled by 
bias into incorrect statement or 
concealment of facts, or into drawing 
unjust inferences from them. It is 
impossible that the most prejudiced 
Englishman could commend as a whole 
the system of English rule in Ireland. 
He might possibly make larger deduc- 
tions .than Dr. Joyce -admits, from the 
consideration of the difficulty of ruling 
a people in- whom the first elements of 
union did not exist, who were separated 
by differences in language, custom, and 
law from their conquerors, and who 
were in most of their habits incapable 
of a higher conception of nationality 
than thit of tearing each other in 
pieces in perpetual tribal feud. Or he 
might partially excuse the treachery, 
the secret assassinations, the ruthless 
massacres and devastations of Mountjoy 
and Carew, and, later, of Sir Arthur 
Grey, by a comparison with the 
Macchiavellian policy practised at that 
period all over Europe, and in which 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth were hardly 
less adepts than Phillip II. of Spain or 
Cardinal Kichelieu ; but, when all these 
deductions were made, he would still 
have to confess that the lack of a 
centralised authority, the want of con- 
tinuity in government, the persistent 
prejudice which regarded the Irish at 
first as non-existent, and later as aliens 
or enemies, wrought ruin in Ireland, 
and that, as Hallam asserts, Ireland 
was ' misgoverned at all times.' 

Dr. Joyce says that it would have 
been better for both nations had 
Henry II. completely subjugated Ire- 
land in 1172. 

Henry Il.'s Blunder. 

But the most fatal and disastrous mistake 
of all was this. The native Irish, sick of 
anarchy, would have welcomed any strong 
government able and willing to maintain 
peace and protect them from violence. But 
the English government, instead of treating 1 
them as subjects to be cared for, and placing 
them under the law that ruled the colonists— 
as the Romans did to the Britons, William the 
Conqueror to the Anglo-Saxons, and Edward 
I. to the Welsh — treated them and designated 
them from first to last as ' Irish enemies,' and 
refused them the protection of English law. 

Henry II. did not conquer Ireland: it 
would have been better for both nations if he 
had. It took more than four centuries to do 
that — probably the longest conquest-agony 
recorded in history ; which 'cost both nations 
unbounded treasures and outpourings of 
blood, and brought upon Ireland the con- 
temptuous pity, and upon England the moral 
reprobation of all Europe. 

But we are forced to come to the 
conclusion as we read Irish history 
that it was no more the primary aim of 
Henry II. to conquer Ireland than it. 
was the concern of his successors to 
make themselves responsible for its 
peace and good government. Even had 
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he possessed the means to support an 
army sufficient to subdue Ireland com- 
pletely, which he had not, he had other 
ends in view. The conquest was not a 
conquest, it was merely a military oc- 
cupation on a foreign soil. Henry, find - 
ing that his barons were becoming too 
powerful and troublesome nearer home, 
found it convenient to ship them off to 
an uncivilised country, where they might 
quarrel with each other and the natives 
without danger to the stability of his 
kingdom. So had William the Con- 
queror bestowed upon their ancestors 
the southern provinces of Wales ; so had 
Henry I., 'being verie liberall of tbat 
which was not his owne/ given the lands 
of Pembroke and Tenby to the Flemish 
settlers. Henry's own visit to Ireland 
was merely a triumphal progress, over- 
awing the Irish chiefs by a show of 
armed authority and confirming the 
Norman nobles in the possessions their 
arms had won. 

Causes of Failure. 

Daring his short stay of six months he 
acted with a skilful mixture of prudence and 
dissimulation. In order to disarm resistance 
he treated the Irish princes and chiefs with 
kindness, and led them to believe that he 
wished to protect them from the rapacity of 
the barons. It would have been better for 
the natives had he remained longer. While 
he was present the country was quiet ; and no 
doubt he would have kept it so. For although 
he gave away lands that did not belong to 
him, the general body of the people would no 
doubt have remained undisturbed. He would 
have established some settled form of govern- 
ment, would have held his barons in check, 
and would probably have won over the Irish 
to a general acknowledgment of his authority. 
As it was, he took no serious steps to 
maintain the authority he assumed over the 
country. He built no castles and planted no 
garrisons, ' neither left he behind him/ says 
Sir John Da vies, ' one true subject more than 
those he found there at his coming over, 
which were only the English adventurers/ 
After his departure his arrangements were all 
disregarded, and his followers did just as 
they pleased, plundering and harassing the 
unfortunate natives without mercy and 
without restraint. The natives naturally 
resisted and the invaders retaliated, so that 
the country was soon filled with tumult and 
bloodshed. 

Dr. Joyce rightly points ont that the 
great cause of failure was the lack of a 
strong centralised authority, but he does 
not sufficiently explain why this was 
not possible m Ireland. Under the 
feudal system in France and England, 
the kings always retained in their own 
hands larger estates than any they dis- 
tributed to their followers ; their power 
was not only in name, but in actual 
fact, greater than that of any of their 
barons. In Ireland there was no such 
central authority, and no means of main- 
taining a permanent hold on the nobles. 
The king retained no lands of his own ; 
he was at a distance, and his delegate 
was either one of the powerful barons 
in Ireland, or an Englishman with no 
sufficient force to carry out his designs. 
Hence the perpetual struggles between 



the great Norman families of Ormond 
and Kildare, which only added a new 
element to the previous dissensions 
between Irish chief and chief and Eng- 
lish lord with Irish chief. 

The favourite modern dream of a 
centralised autonomy has, indeed, no 
historical basis. There never was, either 
in Celtic times or later, any one central 
ruler of all Ireland. The authority of 
the Ard-ri or over-lord in pre-Christian 
times was in most cases merely nominal, 
and even in moments of supreme danger 
from without, as in the Danish invasions, 
it was impossible to get all the princes to 
combine. Under the Norman occupation 
the evil was aggravated ten-fold by the 
settlement of foreign nobles upon lands 
accustomed to recognise the authority 
of their own tribal chieftaina Henry 
II., after receiving the submission of the 
Irish chiefs, and assuring to them the 
undisturbed possession of their terri- 
tories, proceeded immediately after, 
wards to re-bestow them upon his 
Norman barons. Apart from the con- 
fusion and animosity entailed by this 
double grant of the same lands, there 
arose insuperable difficulties from the 
totally different manner of holding lands 
under the English feudal system and 
the Irish Brehon law. We think Dr. 
Joyce has not sufficiently dwelt upon 
this point, although he has in the earlier 
chapters of the volume given the 
reader an admirably concise and clear 
outline of the chief tribal regulations 
and laws relating to land, as well as a 
succinct account of the early customs, 
literature, and art of Ireland. 

The great want we feel in Dr. Joyce's 
book is that of good historical maps. 
We hope these may be added as an 
appendix to the second volume. The 
modern reader finds some difficulty in 
realising the position of Desmond 
and Thomond, of Offally and Ossory. 
During the plantation period this will 
be still more desirable. Though many 
of the names still linger in ecclesiasti- 
cal titles, the position of the places is 
forgotten. As a minor point of criticism, 
we think the chapter on St. Patrick is 
misplaced. It would fall into its natural 
position were it transposed with the 
chapter following, which now breaks in 
awkwardly upon the religious history 
of the period. 

Simultaneously with the 'Short 
History' Dr. Joyce has published a 
smaller work covering the same period, 
but bringing the history up to 1837. 
Though greatly condensed, it runs on 
the same lines, in most parts repeating 
the very words of the larger work. As 
a concise and readable outline of facts, 
unalloyed by party prejudice, this little 
volume far excels all previous sketches 
of Irish history, and we hope to see it 
adopted as a . text-book in the middle 
and upper class schools and colleges in 
Ireland. These schools are at present 



lamentably negligent in providing the 
means of instruction in the history of 
their own country to Irish boys and 
girls. Eleanob Hull. 



MB. MOORE'S NEW NOVEL.* 



Thb palpable hit made by Mr. Frank' 
fort Moore in his last season's novel, 4 1 
Forbid the Banns/ has induced him to 
introduce into his new story, A Grey Eye 
or So, a plot which runs on somewhat 
similar lines. The sparkling wit that 
made of his last effort a masterpiece in 
its way is not so observable in his latest 
production, and even his Irish boatman, 
Brian, on whom be chiefly relies for the 
introduction of the comic element, is 
hardly so Irish or so amusing as we 
should expect from an Hibernian writer. 
Mr. Moore is always original, and he is 
possessed of an incisive energy of des- 
cription rare among novelists. His 
sarcastic insight into the foibles and 
follies of society reappears unimpaired 
in this work, but his style shows a ten- 
dency to degenerate into clever phrase- 
making. Nothing could more admirably 
hit off the peculiarities of his own 
writing than his description of a Par- 
liamentary character in this novel : 

A Phrase-Maker. 

His speeches were hrief, but each of them 
contained a phrase which told against the 
Opposition. He was wise enough to refrain 
from introducing into any speech so doubtful 
an auxiliary as argument in his attempts to 
convince the Opposition that they were in the 
wrong. He had the good sense to perceive 
early in his career that argument goes for 
nothing in the House of Commons, but that 
trusted Governments have been turned out of 
office by a phrase. This power of perception 
induced him to cultivate the art of phrase- 
making. His dexterity in this direction had 
now and again made the Opposition feel un- 
comfortable ; and as making the Opposition 
feel uncomfortable embodies the whole science 
of successful party-government in England, 
it was generally assumed that, if the Oppo- 
sition could only be kept out of power after 
the General Election, Edmund Airey would 
be rewarded by an Under-Secretaryship. 

The reader becomes at times quite 
as irritated as the Opposition is here said 
to be by the author's abruptness of phrase 
and his wearisome repetition of idea. 
We can only make this evident by 
giving a couple of examples : 
Explanations. 

Mr. Durdan was explaining something — he 
usually was explaining something. When he 
had been a member of the late Government 
his process of explaining something was 
generally regarded as a fine effort at mysti- 
fication. In private his explanations were 
sometimes intelligible. As Harold entered 
the room where a straggling breakfast was 
proceeding— everything except dinner had a 
tendency to be straggling at Castle Innisfail 
— Mr. Durdan was explaining how Brian had 
been bewildered. 

A more notable example still is to be 
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met with later on, in which we hare, in 
the coarse of four consecutive pages, 
no lees than eight slightly varied repeti- 
tions of the following phrase : 

He also noticed that his father was seated 
by the side of Beatrice Avon, and that he 
succeeded in making himself interesting to 
her. He knew that his father generally suc- 
ceeded in making himself interesting to 
women. 

There are limits to the success of this 
mode of enforcing an idea ; it becomes 
by too frequent repetition monotonous 
as the dropping of water on a very rainy 
day, and it needs all the smartness of a 
clever writer to counterbalance the feel- 
ing of annoyance caused by this per- 
petual use of antithesis. Perhaps the 
undoubted cleverness of Mr. Frankfort 
Moore may, however, prove equal to 
overcoming these obstacles, and achieve 
a success in spite of them. 



RECENT VERSE.* 

When Mr. Robert George Legge hit 
upon the idea of writing Songs of a 
Strolling Player, an opportunity came 
to him of producing a book for which, 
if well contrived, there was a market 
ready. For a weary while actors have 
been without their own poet, and if their 
comedies and tragedies, behind the 
scenes as well as in front of them, could 
only be poetically presented, the 
children of rouge and wigs would 
assuredly drag, without remorse, the 
necessary shilling from their pockets. 
What a chance for the lover of scenery, 
who might feast his eyes on perpetual, 
if painted, spring t Without feeling the 
rigours of winter, the laureate of the 
footlights would be able to pen an 
ode to snow, or dash off an address 
to thunder, manipulated by a scene- 
shifting Jove. But Mr. Legge has 
missed his chance. He has succumbed 
to slang, having apparently written for 
a second-class provincial company, and 
neglected the expectations of the many 
ladies and gentlemen who cannot but 
sniff at the fare provided. Truth to 
tell it is poor stuff and unmusical. Of 
the three introductory poems we quote 
the second, entitled * To M.' 

Whose e'er these be, yours are they still 
Who lent them sunshine in their need ; 

And I with feet upon the hill 
Slow climbing caught the warmth 
indeed ; 

Though sad seeds of our mutual art 
Bring better fruit on many a toil, 
To me the actor's human heart 
Transcends all value of his toil ; 
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Where men are malice is ; but now 
I think on you so haply met, 

And vapours wrap from off my brow, 
And I can love men and forget ; 

Our little is so much to us ! 

My little to your hand I give, 
And leave these in contentment thus — 

Do thou but bless them and they live. 

Presumably 'M' has not blessed 
them, for these effusions are certainly 
not the material from which immortals 
are made. Mr. Legge must go on wrap- 
ping vapours from off his brow (what- 
ever that may mean we leave to the 
Nine Gods for decision) for some time 
et before he wears the theatrical bays, 
n the meanwhile he would act wisely 
if he winnowed chaff from grain. ' On 
Tour ' has promise, though as far as 
form is concerned it is not hard to see 
where Mr. Legge has been marauding. 

Flowers from Over Sea, by Miss Maude 
Robertson-Hicks, is, if when speaking 
of a book we may use language so loosely, 
a t horse of another colour. Careful, 
refined, with no emotion accented too 
heavily, the little volume comes with a 
very shy and pleasant appeal to those 
who love a song. Some of the verses 
are of a notable perfection, and for these 
it is a positive duty to be thankful. But 
man that is born of a woman had the 
necessity of grumbling thrust in his 
bosom as one of his destinies ; and as 
critics, after all, are not largely unlike 
their fellow-creatures in regard to the 
secret obligations of existence, we are 
constrained to regret some of the char- 
acteristics of this last delicate production 
from Mr. George Over's Bugby Press. 
Miss Robertson-Hicks has not known 
when to place the harp in the corner 
again. several of her poems gain 
strength by being shorn of verses. Take, 
for instance, ' Blossoms/ which consists 
of four stanzas. We read the first two 
on page 57, enjoyed what we thought 
was a complete and lovely lyric, turned 
over and found two more verses. These 
are impertinent, in the classical sense. 
The mind, the ear, need nothing more 
than the satisfaction on the other side 
of the leaf. This is not the only instance 
we could advance, for quite six of these 
short poems cry out for further brevity. 
As only fifty copies of Flowers from Over 
Sea have been printed, we venture to 
drive home our objection somewhat 
offensively perhaps. But we hope to 
see another edition in which, oy a 
policy of expulsion, the general claim 
of the book will be advanced. Miss 
Robertson-Hicks has few notes, but 
these are of a sweetness as rare as wel- 
come. For music and movement 4 April ' 
is quite unusual : 

Month in whose arms I would slumber, and, 
sleeping, 

Smile in thy smiling, and weep in thy 
weeping. 

Haply carest of thee, close to the breast of 
thee 

Creeping 1 



Fairest of spring-births | of heralds the 
meetest ! 

Youth is thy garland, yet beauty completest 
Gladdens the face of thee, deepens the grace 
of thee, 

Sweetest ! 

Call to me, April ! I rise, and I follow 
Footsteps that dazzle o'er hilltop, through 
hollow ; 

Chasing the light of thee, swift as thy flight 
may be, 

Swallow ! 

Wander and roam ! I will roam with thee, 
dearest, 

Hearing the bird-songs, and angels', thou 
nearest ; 

Breathe no farewell with me, let me but 
dweU with thee, 
Nearest! 

Month in whose arms I would slumber, and, 
sleeping, 

Smile in thy smiling, and weep in thy 
weeping, 

Haply carest of thee, close to the breast of 
thee 

Creeping 1 

This happens to be poetry. 

Mr. H. Osmond Anderton has pub- 
lished his lyrical drama Baldur without 
the music (for it appears from an intro- 
ductory note that the poem is a libretto) 
in the hope that public enthusiasm will 
causa the full performance. A nation 
that, shepherd and duke, pauper and 
prince, sings of men who break the bank 
at Monte Carlo or wink the other eye, 
may do anything, but we hardly think 
it is likely to grow flushed over Mr. 
Anderton's Baldur. There is hope, 
though, for the author in the old saying 
that 4 It is the unexpected that always 
happens/ In this lyrical drama (these 
be big words) we move in great com- 
pany. Thor and Odin behave in no 
ways differently from Smith and Jones, 
and talk— not to stifle the truth — rather 
stupidly. Mr. Anderton has no sense 
of humour. He begins an invocation 
thus : 

Love, Love, 'tis a spirit rapt. 
We defy any reader not to think of 
spirit-rapping immediately. But the 
author's finest efforts have been used 
in writing the stage directions. Gups 
and weapons fly. Perhaps, after all, 
the British Public would go to see this 
phenomenon. 

It may be we ought not to expect 
poetry in lyrical dramas written for the 
flageolet and the drum, but surely Mr. 
Anderton might offer us something 
better than — 

Mourn ! Mourn for Baldur ! 

The Son of Love hath failed. 

No moon the gloom shall lighten, 

Heaven's height by Death is scaled, 

No dawn the sky shall brighten, 

Fate's countenance is veiled. 

Mourn ! Mourn for Baldur ! 
Mourn ! Mourn ! 

One thing is very certain ; the music 
for this opera will have to be seduc- 
tively melodious to a remarkable degree. 
The words are portentously dull. 

When it is a matter of kisses stinging 
somebody, of foam-flowers crowning 
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any one, of supple sides, of such a verse 
as this — the shore is speaking to the 
sea — 

Lie still upon my lap — lie very etill 
So that I feel thy breath, 
Hear what it saith, 

So— turn and kiss me— since it is thy will, 
we say without the least hesitation 
that the inspiration was breathed by 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. The 
first poem in Miss Christina Dening's A 
Bundle of Songs contains all these evi- 
dences, but none the less it is an 
achievement of some note. It is good 
poetical gold; it rings well, and if the 
phraseology were not so undoubtedly 
drawn from one who is a master of 
song, we should pause longer to praise 
it. ' A study of Miss Christina Dening's 
A Bundle of Songs reveals the fact that 
she is in some particulars a true poetess. 
Continued excellence is denied her. 
There are snatches of melody scattered 
through her book that are touching and 
jocund. There are lovely commence- 
ments and deplorable endings ; or, in 
a poem of scarcely any interest, the 
sudden line of beauty that arrests and 
surprises. Miss Dening has read much 
poetry, we venture to think, and she 
unconsciously echoes; but this is a 
trick that memory may play the 
greatest. In this interesting little 
book we find trifles that cry aloud 
of Lang, Dobson, Locker, and yet 
have peculiarities of treatment to 
save them from any stern accusation. 
Some of the lyrics belong to an older 
atmosphere. Is not this truly antique ? 
Has not this something of the soul of 
Suckling in it ? 

She f corns He ftt). 

She acorns me so ! 
But I can rail at beauty and at fate, 
And keep my hungry heart warm with my hate, 

And let her go. 

That lip's red pout 
"Was only made a marvel in despite 
That men might dream awhile of dear delight, 

Then die with drought. 

My hatred grows 
With thinking of her anger and her pride, 
And all her cruelty and charm allied, 

Till fierce it glows. 

By Heav'n above ! 
It wakes so fierce a tumult in my breast, 
And stirs me to such passion and unrest, 

I fear 'tis Love ! 

Here follows, as our last quotation, a 
merry jest that belongs to a school 
there is no need to name : 

I hear her foot upon the stair, 

I know the step — a light staccato ; 
She pauses on the landing there, 

The movement changes to legato. 
Perhaps there's something on her mind — 

Some care— no doubt a mighty cargo ! 
Her kitten may have proved unkind. 

The step grows slower, slower, largo, 
And then, perhaps, some three bars rest, 

Outside my door— a triU of laughter : 
'Come out now while the sun is best, 

And write your wretched poetry after.' 

The last line is disastrous. Why was 
not the word ' verses ' chosen ? 



Mr. Ryder N. Breeze has written a 
book called Lays of tJie Scottish High- 
lands t and Other Poems. There be some 
whom cart-wheels will not crush. In 
all these Highland lays, Oriental tales, 
and other poems, there is not — and we 
say it without dread of critical rebuke 
— a single line of poetry. Not even in 
a ' Sonnet to a Fly, Fellow-occupant of 
my cell,' has Mr. Breeze delivered him- 
self of a rapture, and, as the common 
fly is a stimulating insect, this is a 
severe reproach. But what is here ? 

I'll cherish now thou'rt fair, love; 
Should blight thy beauty spoil, 

The memory of thy vanished charms 
Should still my heart beguile (begoilP). 

The winter may erase the Sower, 
The night absorb the day, 

But love can never lose its power, 
Can never pass away. 

Then if love reign, oh, welcome pain 

If so thou weep with me ; 

And in the hour of pleasure's power 

111 love and cherish thee. 

This may do for the Grampians, but 
it is sorry reading for the Saxon. 



EUROPE, 1789-1815* 

Fob the quarter of a century that in- 
cluded the French Eevolution and the 
wars of Napoleon, the materials are 
so overwhelmingly abundant that the 
historical epitomiser at best can hope to 
do little more than choose wisely and 
arrange instructively* In both these 
respects Mr. Morse Stephens has done ex- 
cellently well, and his survey of the tran- 
sitional period, out of which arose modern 
Europe as we know it, is interesting to 
read, and, what is scarcely less import- 
ant, easy to retain in the memory. In 
his brief preface Mr. Stephens points out 
that he has reduced military details to 
the smallest possible limits. How nar- 
row those limits are may be judged 
from two instances — the three days' 
struggle of Leipzig and the final over- 
throw of Napoleon at Waterloo are 
allotted about a dozen lines between 
them — sufficient to indicate the issue in 
each case, and, by the omission of details 
of ephemeral importance, leaving room 
for the exhibition of the bearing of the 
allies' victories upon the nations. 

It will give a good idea of the cha- 
racter of Mr. Stephens's book if we quote 
his summary of 

Napoleon's Work as a Reformer. 

While wielding an undisputed absolutism, 
Napoleon looked on his position in a spirit 
similar to that of the benevolent despots of 
the eighteenth century. Though he would 
do nothing by the people, he was ready to do 
much for them. In the path of legal reform 
he followed up the measure taken by the 
formation of the Civil Code. He had plenty 
of learned jurists to carry out his instruc- 
tions, and the Civil Code was succeeded in 



* Periods of European History. Period VII. By 
H. Morse Stephens, M. A. (Bi?ington, Percirml, and 
Co. 6s.) 



1806 by the Codes of Civil and Criminal Pro- 
cedure, in 1803 by the Commercial Code, and 
finally by the Penal Code. These great codes 
form an epoch in the legal history of Europe, 
and have earned for Napoleon the title of tie 
modern Justinian, though they were only 
carried out by his directions, and based on the 
principles laid down, and the work done, by 
the Constituent Assembly and the Conven- 
tion. Their great advantage was their.sim- 
plieity and universality, which checked the 
tedious delays inherent in all systems of 
common or uncodified law. In jurisdiction 
Napoleon also followed the example of the 
statesmen of the Involution. He encouraged 
rapidity in procedure and in the execution of 
judgments, and he greatly extended the 
powers of the commercial tribunals in which 
practical men of business had a voice. In 
financial matters, as in his legal reforms, 
Napoleon's great aim was to attain simpli- 
city, and he reduced the loss in the passage 
of taxes from the taxpayer to the Treasury to 
a minimum. His creation of the Bank of 
France has been mentioned, and by its side 
he established the Caisse d'AmortiBsement, 
which consisted of the pecuniary guarantees 
of all the collectors of the taxes merged into 
one fund. These guarantees formed an 
important sum of money for immediate use 
as well as a valuable security. Napoleon 
further managed to pay off that portion of 
the debt left to him by the Republic which 
represented the sums due for the suppression 
of the old courts of judicature, &c. With 
regard to the ordinary debt, he preserved 
Cambon's great creation of the Grand Livre, 
which enabled every creditor to become a 
fund-holder, while the Emperor knew the 
exact extent of the public debt The 
Emperor's first steps towards the formation 
of a national system of education have been 
described, but it was not until after the cam- 
paign of Wigram that the system was 
completed. In 1806 he had organised the 
Imperial University, but it did not take its 
final form until 1811. This university was 
not a university in the English sense. It 
consisted of the chief professors and teachers, 
and was intended to include all the professors 
and teachers throughout France. It was 
placed under the superintendence of a Grand 
Master, a celebrated man of letters, Fontanes, 
and its duty was to superintend the whole 
course of higher education. In the Emperor's 
own words, he wished to create a teaching 
profession organised like the judicial or the 
military prof ession, of which all the professors 
scattered throughout the country might feel 
themselves an integral part. In 1808 he 
granted the university an income of 400,000 
hvree, in addition to the fees, Ac, and 
declared in favour of the irremovability of 
its members. To recruit this new teaching 
profession, Napoleon established the Normal 
School of Paris for the instruction of those 
who desired to become professors or teachers. 

These great reforms in law, in finance, and 
in education outlasted Napoleon's recon- 
stitution of Europe. Their effect spread far 
beyond the actual limits of France. 

It is only right to add that Mr. 
Stephens does not always confine him- 
self to such compact statements as the 
foregoing ; but when he enlarges upon a 
topic it is always upon one of per- 
manent interest. The introductory 
chapter, which is concerned with the 
causes underlying the great upheaval, is 
particularly good, and in some respects 
distinctly fresh. It will tempt the 
liberal-minded reader to take Mr. 
Stephens as a guide. With one more 
L volume. 1815-93, Messrs. Bivington's 
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useful 'Periods' series will be com- 
plete, and a more serviceable and gene- 
rally satisfactory set of books it would 
be difficult to name. 



A MUCH-NEEDED HISTORY.* 



It is but expressing the common judg- 
ment of teachers when we say that at 
the head of, and facile princcps among, 
historical text-books for school and 
college is the ' student's ' series pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray. Forty years 
ago 'Greece' made its appearance, 
to be followed shortly by 'Rome/ 
'Gibbon/ and 'Hume'; and now, as 
almost from the commencement of 
the series, the books are in every 
one's hands, and grandchildren are 
studying volumes that enabled their 
grandsires to face the examiners with 
confidence. 

It is given to few works of an educa- 
tional type to stand so prolonged and 
severe an ordeal and still to hold the 
field, even with the aid of timely revi- 
sion to keep them abreast of later re- 
search. The eminent success which 
has been achieved can only be accounted 
for by the quality of the volumes, and 
if one element more than another has 
contributed to that success it is the 
happy mean they observe between 
brevity and prolixity. For full elucida- 
tion of limited periods the scholar must 
have recourse to special treatises, but 
most students need a course at once 
succinct and full, yet of manageable 
dimensions. It is just this that these 
'Student's Manuals' provide, and, 
over and above their service to 
education, the score of volumes in 
the historical section is perhaps the 
most useful survey of history, an- 
cient and modern, sacred, ecclesiastical, 
and profane, to be found in any 
language. 

Strange as it may seem, there has 
been till now a remarkable gap in the 
4 ancient ' department. ' Rome ' for up- 
wards of a generation has taught all 
that was commonly needed about the 
Republic, and for a like period ' Gibbon ' 
has provided the link between ancient 
and modern history ; but for the two 
centuries from Augustus to Marcus 
Aurelius, that is, for the Empire in its 
plenitude, teachers and pupils have had 
to look elsewhere. Now, at last, the 
missing link is supplied, and we cannot 
beBtow higher praise on Professor Bury's 
volume than by saying that it is in every 
way worthy of its place in the series. 
If it has been long waited for, there is, 
now that it has made its appearance, 
this advantage ; it embodies the gist of 

* A History of the Roman Empire from its Founda- 
tion to the Death of Marcos Aureliun (27 B.c— 18) a.d.). 
Hii Map* and Plant, »eTentv-four Illustrations. By 
J. B. Bury, M.A., Professor of Modern Hittory, 
Trinity College, Dublin- * Student's Manuals * series. 
(John Murray. 7s. 6dJ 



all the learning that modern research 
has accumulated in a field that has 
proved singularly rich. As Mr. Bury 
justly observes, a knowledge of the con- 
stitutional principles of the Principate 
erected by Augustus is indispensable if 
we would read the history of the Empire 
intelligently ; and for a clear, yet com- 
mendably brief survey of this difficult 
topic, the two chapters he devotes to it 
are quite a model piece of work — the 
pith of all that Germans have brought 
out. 

It is unnecessary to quote at any 
length from a volume that will be 
quickly appropriated by every learner 
interested in its subject. One passage 
that even non-classical readers may be 
glad to have will suffice to show that 
Professor Bury has the happiest style 
of pleasant exposition. 

Roman Meals. 

The first meal of the deal, among the 
Romans, was the xentaculum, or breakfast, 
generally taken about the third hour. It was 
very light, generally consisting of bread, 
seasoned with salt or honey, or dipped in 
wine. Schoolboys in some cases had their 
breakfast at cock-crow, and got a sort of pan- 
cake. The next meal was the prandium, cor- 
responding to oar lunch, or more nearly to 
the French <Uj tuner. It was taken at the 
sixth hour (about eleven o'clock), and might 
be as simple as a piece of bread, or consist of 
a number of courses of flsb, flesh, and fowl. 
The regular hour for the cena, or • dinner,' 
the chief meal of the day, was the ninth [1.30 
in winter ; 2.30 in summer], but it was often 
later. A fashionable entertainment was 
marked by the earliness of the hour, and 
early dining was considered a sign of luxury. 
The dinner always lasted a long time : three 
hours was considered a moderate length. 
... At dinner-parties nine was the usual 
number. Three couches were arranged on 
three sides of a square, and each accommodated 
three people. To make up parties it was usual 
for invited guests to bring uninvited persons, 
who were called 'shadows'; sometimes the 
host asked a client to fill a vacant place. . . . 
The Romans dressed for dinner, the garment 
consisting of a coloured tunic. When they 
reclined they took off their sandals, which the 
guests gave into the charge of their slaves, 
whom they brought with them for the pur- 
pose. The Latin for ' He rose from table * is 
' He called for his sandals.' During the meal 
the guests were entertained by reading or 
music. Literary hosts often used to bore their 
parties by reading their own compositions. At 
the entertainments of the fashionable there 
were frequently dancing-girls and singing- 
girls to amuse the guests by their perform- 
ances, which were of a very loose kind. . . . 
It was a frequent practice, at the end of enter- 
tainments, to give presents to the guests to 
carry home with them. . . . The style of the 
slaves who waited was considered important 
by fashionable people. Africans and hand- 
some Greeks from Asia Minor seem to have 
been the favourites. They were dressed in 
showy silk, or went without clothing of any 
kind. It was the custom for guests to address 
slaves in Greek. 

We have omitted technical details, 
and need scarcely inform students that, 
in conformity with its companion 
volumes, the one before us supplies 
the requirements of advanced scholars 
by abundant references to authorities, 



and by the provision, in capitular ap- 
pendices, of the more important details 
underlying the narrative. The supply 
of maps and plans, not to mention 
the numerous illustrations, makes com- 
plete a most useful and valuable 
history. 



IDEALA.* 



When ' Sarah Grand ' came before the 
public in 1888 with Ideala, she con- 
sciously and firmly laid her finger on one 
of the keynotes of her age. Following, as 
a matter of necessity, on the establish- 
ment of new and more equal relation- 
ships between men and women in social 
and public life, came the question of re- 
adjustment within the privacy of tfle 
family. Everywhere the subject of 
marriage in its less ideal aspects was 
being discussed, and the bolder spirits 
did not hesitate to debate the advisa- 
bility of abolishing a rite whose only 
office was in a large number of cases to 
render continuous ties that were the 
outcome of a false condition of things. 
Out of this question, as out of a swamp 
covered with verdure but reeking with 
malaria, one half our novelists drew, 
and still draw, their material. It is 
generally the man that speaks, though 
universally he puts his arguments into 
the woman's mouth. Into their midst 
stepped a woman with a novel in her 
hand. All false sentiment and uneasy 
shifting about in the obscure line that 
separates right and wrong was in a 
moment swept aside. Like a physician 
diagnosing a morbid disease, she looked 
the problem straight in the face, and for 
the first time it ceased to be a subject 
of speculative debate, and assumed the 
gravity of a practical question of vital 
importance demanding the most serious 
attention. In the introduction that she 
prefixes to the new and cheap edition, 
just published, she says : 

Doctors-spiritual must face the horrors of 
the dissecting-room, and learn before they 
can cure or teach ; and even we, poor feeble 
creatures, who have no strength, however 
great our desire, to do either, can help at 
least a little by not hindering, if we attend 
to our own mental health, which we shall do 
all the better for knowing something of oar 
moral anatomy, and the diseases to which it 
is liable. We hate and despise in oar ignor- 
ance, and grow weak ; but love and pity 
thrive on knowledge, and to love and pity 
we owe all the beauty of life, and all our 
highest power. 

When Ideala first appeared people 
shook their heads. 'Why- was the 
question so openly treated?' 'Why 
was the book what it was ? ' Neverthe- 
less, the book was read, and passed 
through three editions in as many 
months. Last February appeared ' The 
Heavenly Twins,' a sequel t o Ideala , 

• Ideal*. A Study from the Life. By Madam* 
Sarah Grand. Cheap Edition. (William Heinemaan. 
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exhibiting new developments and new 
Bides of the problem. Again the public 
was shocked, but again the book was 
read. ' The Twins were so screamingly 
fanny that every one must read them/ 
was the excuse providentially furnished 
by the novel itself, and the success of 
'The Heavenly Twins' called for a 
reprint of the earlier work. The 
heroine of Ideala is more than a woman 
— or, rather, she is so true a woman 
that she becomes a type. She appears 
to have come by accident into a book ; 
but we have known her always, though 
we have never considered her before. 
She requires no formal introduction to 
the reader, and, indeed, we have read 
through several chapters before we dis- 
cover that the story has really begun. 
Then we awake to the fact that we have 
been launched straight into deep waters, 
and that Ideala is already an old friend. 
The opening passage is characteristic 
both of the book and of the heroine. 

An Accidental Heroine. 

She came among us without flourish of 
trumpets. She just slipped into her place, 
almost unnoticed, but once she was settled 
there it seemed as if we had got something 
we had wanted all our lives, and we should 
bare missed her as you would miss the 
thrushes in the spring, or any other sweet 
familiar thing. But what the secret of her 
charm was I cannot say. She was full of 
inconsistencies. She disliked ostentation, 
and never wore those ornamental fidgets 
ladies delight in, but she would take a piece 
of priceless lace to cover her head when she 
went to water her flowers. And she said 
rings were a mistake ; if your hands were 
ugly they drew attention to them, if pretty 
they hid their beauty ; yet she wore half-a- 
dozen worthless ones habitually for the love of 
those who gave them to her. 

Like Whistler's Sarasarbe, she seems 
to have walked into the canvas by 
chance, and by chance also we have met 
her there. Bnt Ideala herself is not of the 
slight type of beings, she belongs rather 
to the order of Watts's Eve — massive, 
unproportioned, unconscious of herself 
and her capacities, but prolific in possi- 
bilities. Her head is in the clouds, her 
feet still embedded in the clay of mother 
earth. Only above the clouds sparkle 
the stars of aspiration, and around her 
breast lies the rainbow of imprisoned 
human tears. At present Ideala is 
strange, absent-minded, and irritating. 
This is the sort of thing she does. 

In the Clouds. 

That way she had of forgetting people's 

Sresence was one of her peculiarities. If she 
ked you she was content to have you there, 
but she never showed it except by a regretful 
glance when you went away. She was very 
absent too. One day I found her with a big, 
awkward volume on her knee, heated, excited, 
and evidently put out. 

' Is anything the matter ? ' 1 wanted to 
k ow. 

* Oh, yea,' she answered, desperately ; ' I've 
lost my pen, and I'm writing for the mail.' 

•Why, where are you looking for it?' I 
asked. 



She glanced at me and then at the book. 

' I— I believe,' she faltered, ' I was looking 
for it among the p't in the French dic- 
tionary.' 

On another occasion I watched her revising 
a manuscript. As she wrote her emendations 
she gummed them on over the old copy, and 
she was so absorbed that at last she put the 
gum brush into the ink-bottle. Discovering 
her mistake she gave a little disconcerted 
sort of laugh, and took the brush away to 
wash i»-. She returned presently, examining 
it critically to see if it were perfectly 
cleansed, and having satisfied herself she 
carefully put it back in the ink-bottle. 

But perhaps the funniest instance of this 
peculiarity of hers was one that happened in 
the Groevenor GaUery on a certain occasion. 
She had been busy with her catalogue, doing 
the pictures conscientiously, and not talk- 
ing at all, when suddenly she burst out 
laughing. 

' Do you know what I have been doing P ' she 
said. ' I wanted to know who that man is ' — 
indicating a gentleman of peculiar appearance 
in the crowd — * and 1 have been looking all 
over him for his number, that I might hunt 
up his name in the catalogue.' 

Such a woman takes long to develop, 
and the author warns us that she offers 
a study of a transitional stage, or, rather, 
of three stages, which she designates as 
the vinous or excitable stage, the acetous 
or embittered, and putrefactive or 
unwholesome stage. ' People always 
want to know if I write, or paint, or 
play, or what I do/ Ideala herself says. 
• They all expect me to do something. 
My function is not to do, but to 
be.' The being must at least pre- 
cede the doing in such a woman as 
this heroine. 

We welcome an edition that will place 
this minute and careful study of an in- 
teresting question within reach of a 
wider circle of readers. 



STEAM NAVIGATION .• 

In 1736 one Jonathan Hull took out a 
patent for a steamboat having paddle- 
wheels over the stern, which were to be 
worked by a steam-engine placed in a 
separate boat, tbe connection being 
made by bands. This design came to 
nothing, but is probably the earliest 
attempt to apply steam to navigation, 
though Hull's idea was merely to facili- 
tate the ' carrying of ships and vessels 
out of or into any harbour or river 
against wind or tide or in a calm.' 

It was not till 1781 that the transla- 
tion of the motion of the piston rod 
into circular motion was simplified by 
the invention of the crank. Ten years 
later patents were taken out in America 
for steamboats, and in 1793 John Fitch 
4 propelled a boat on the Delaware Biver 
with paddles driven by steam.' In 
1804 John Stevenson had a twin-Bcrew 
boat on the Hudson, and she made six 
miles an hour. He and his son built 
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the Phoenix in 1808, which steamed 
from New York to Philadelphia. This 
is held to be the earliest instance of 
steam navigation in tbe open seas. 

Subsequently to Fitch, but before 
Stevenson, two Scotchmen had made 
successful experiments on a small scale, 
but their efforts had been limited to 
small boats on fresh water. Of these 
pioneers, Henry Bell is fairly entitled 
to the credit of the idea which Fulton 
carried out and is usually credited with. 
The latter, in 1807, started the first 
passenger steamer, the Clermont, on the 
Hudson. Bell's famous Comet was put 
on the Clyde in 1812. The first 
Thames steamboat was the Margery, 
of seventy tons and 14 horse power. 
She made her maiden voyage from 
Wapping Old Stairs to Gravesend on 
January 23, 1815, and in the following 
May the Thames Yacht steamed round 
from Glasgow to London. 

This brief survey of early efforts we 
have compiled from Mr. Fraser 
Macdonald's book, which, for some 
occult reason, he calls Our Ocean 
Railways, a work by no means of great 
merit, and too largely made up of 
materials suggestive of advertisements 
in the interest of existing companies. 
The chapters upon the infancy of the 
system have, however, the interest in- 
separable from a new departure in 
travel, and if the reader be not too 
critical he may be entertained by the 
first half of the volume. Of extracts one 
may suffice. The first vessel to cross 
the Atlantic, partly under steam, was 
the Savannah of 350 tons. She left New 
York on March 29, 1819, for Savannah 
(Georgia), where she arrived on April 6. 
On the 20th of May she started for 
Liverpool direct, but the offer of good 
accommodation for passengers was 
declined. Cork was made on June 17, 
and the sailing-master's account of her 
greeting is curious. 

A Skip on Fire! 

She was seen from the telegraph station at 
Cape Clear, and reported as a ship on fire. 
The Admiral, who lay in the Cove of Cork, 
despatched one of the King's cutters to her 
relief ; but great was their wonder at their 
inability, with all sail set, in a fast vessel, to 
come up with a ship under bare poles. After 
several shots were fired from tho cutter the 
engine was stopped, and the surprise of her 
crew at the mistake they had made, as well a* 
their curiosity to see the singular Yankee 
craft, can easily be imagined. 

Uufortunately,the log had to chronicle 
no cole to git up steam/ so the rest 
of the voyage had to he under canvas, 
and was spun out to 29 days, 11 hours, 
of which during 80 hours only had the 
engine been worked. 

It was yet some years before ocean 
steamships, properly so-called, came 
into being. The Savannah can at 
most be regarded as having auxiliary 
steam power. The honour of being the 
first to solve the nrcj^n^ig^pven 
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Dr. Lardner described as 'perfectly 
chimerical/ was the Royal William, 
launched at Quebec in April, 1833. She 
started on August 5, and reached 
Qravesend September 11, so that in 
speed she scarcely improved on an 
average sailing-ship passage. It was 
reserved for two English steamers — the 
Sirius (April 4—21, 1838) and the Great 
Western (April 7— 22)— to reduce the 
time by one-half, and these vessels may 
justly claim to have initiated trans- 
oceanic steam navigation. 

Mr. Fraser Macdonald will doubtless 
be called on to reissue his book. It will 
bear a good deal of pruning, not to say 
correcting. Printing, in the ordinary 
ssnse, that is, from movable letters, 
was an invention of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, not of the fourteenth (page 3). 



NEW NOTBLS & NEW EDITIONS • 



The author of The Quickening of 
Caliban is addicted to subjects which 
border on the grotesque ; but in this 
instance at least he does not fail to 
secure the sympathy of his readers. 
His Caliban is one of those half-mythi- 
cal creatures that hover on the border 
line between the kingdoms of the 
human and the beast— a man-monkey 
secured by the enterprising manager of a 
great London show for exhibition in 
the metropolis. The boy had been cap- 
tured as a child, and brought up in a mis- 
sion station, where his mental faculties 
had been quickened into preternatural 
sharpness without much change hav- 
ing been produced in his natural 
disposition. Whether Bokrie possessed in 
embryo a moral sense, capable of being 
reached and appealed to, is the question 
that presents itself to several of the 
people with whom he comes in con- 
tact. A Cambridge Professor treats him 
as a scientific study, and tries the 
effects of education in inducing a sense 
of responsibility. The aptitude of the 
pupil promises success, but a sudden 
outbreak of savage propensities inter- 
rupts the course of improvement. The 
only influence that holds him is that 
of an English girl born in Africa, who 
interests herself in his fate. He obeys 
her with a dog-like fidelity, and so 
long as her influence is para- 
mount all is well. Bokrie is, in fact, 
so much pure animal that he can 
work out for himself no independent 
course of action, but submits himself from 
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moment to moment to any will stronger 
than his own. The efforts of Christina 
Buefold are directed to inducing in 
Bokrie the belief in a Divine power, and 
in this she finally succeeds. It is in 
the moment of his submission to this 
Superior Will that he developes his 
moral nature, and becomes a respon- 
sible human being. He returns to his 
native land to spread the knowledge of 
lis new life, and Christina, on hearing 
of his death, follows him thither, led by 
a double tie of birth and sympathy. We 
lose sight of her on the borders of an 
interminable forest, into whose depths 
she is led by a guard of the strange, 
half-human tribe from which Bokrie has 
sprung. Fantastic as the story is, 
and thoroughly American in its tone, 
it never lacks interest, and there is 
considerable cleverness displayed in 
sustaining, in its due proportions the 
animal and intellectual instincts of 
an undeveloped nature like that of 
Bokrie. 

Most tales purporting to be founded 
on pre-historic legends are apt to be 
crude and ill-constructed, or given over 
entirely to the marvellous. But Mr. M. 
A. Curtois, in The Romance of a Country, 
has happily escaped both these 
dangers, and though the commence- 
ment of the tale is somewhat fragmen- 
tary and abrupt, it is in keeping with 
the scant supply of materials from which 
the story has been constructed, and yet 
the reader's interest is speedily enlisted. 
The legendary characters become real 
ones, exciting and thrilling incidents 
follow each other in rapid succession, and 
if at times the local colouring is rather 
broadly laid on it is only in character 
with the almost Homeric style of the 
entirenarrative. The actual whereabouts 
of 'the fair country' is left entirely 
vague, which perhaps adds still greater 
interest to the tale. Some of the 
descriptions read like the old Sagas 
of Iceland, or the ancient Teutonic 
Bomaunts, in which fierce or cruel wars 
are intermingled with tender and poetic 
touches; horrible improbabilities are 
made to seem near and familiar, and 
some of the passages possess great force 
and beauty. The writing throughout is 
essentially dramatic ; but Mr. Curtois, 
with the true spirit of a poet and artist, 
is apt at times, when carried away by 
the exigencies of his theme, to annihilate 
both time and space. Ascar, the hero, 
is perhaps the least interesting person- 
ality; his bride Ered, separated from 
him on the very night of their wedding, 
is charmingly portrayed ; but the finest 
and most masterly character is Alvo, the 
young leader of the Exiles, who, as a 
child, was banished years ago from ' tbe 
fair country, 1 and whose sole aim anci 
hope is to return with honour to his 
Fatherland. The story is so essentially 
picturesque, and would adapt itself so 



readily to the artist's pencil, that it 
is almost a pity it was not published as 
an illustrated work. 

Norway has of late years become 
so much the Englishman's 'huntiog- 
ground' that tales which familiarise 
us with the legends, local customs, and 
superstitions of that country, have 
always more or less a certain fascina- 
tion about them, and Bjdrnson's Bridal 
March, with its vivid descriptions of the 
simple and primitive manners and pre- 
judices still extant among the Nor- 
wegians, will be read with interest. The 
quiet, simple life at the home-farm of 
Tingvoid, and the summer idyl on the 
soeter, or mountain, are charmingly 
told. The characters are skilfully 
drawn, and stand out in strong relief, 
while throughout the whole runs the 
haunting shadow of the wonderful 1 
bridal melody, composed by the hero- 
ine's grandfather, which, however, with 
its mid, legendary tradition of weal- 
and woe, is at length removed by 
the marriage of this Norwegian Borneo 
and Juliet The Watch, by Turgemeff, 
a mere sketch, though replete with 
vigorous personal touches, is hardly 
equal to the author's longer tales 
— partly humorous, partly pathetic, 
and wholly original It exhibits the 
writer's peculiar gift of character-draw- 
ing, supplemented by effective descrip- 
tive power, whereby the merest inci- 
dent assumes an importance to 
which it otherwise could lay no claim. 
That the present version is somewhat 
wanting in terseness and force may be 
due in part to the fact that it appears 
to have been re-translated from the 
German, and not directly from the 
Russian. 

We never much cared for either the 
construction or the tone of The Tenant 
of Wildfell Hall. Even at her beat 
Anne Bronte" but reminds us of the 
author of ' Shirley ' and ' Villette/ to 
suggest 'odorous comparisons. 1 The 
author was one of those who at various 
times have discovered, without the aid 
of experience, that marriage, if not life 
itself, is a failure. At some long-past 
date that discovery may have been novel 
and exhilarating ; now-a-days we are 
more grateful to any one who discovers 
the opposite. And the consequence is 
that the story depresses us to the point 
at which we lose interest in the charac- 
ters, and even — what the true artist 
would never allow — to care no more 
what may be the solution of the 
mystery that surrounds the much- 
slightea and persecuted lady who comes 
to live in the Hall, and is visited by an 
unknown man. When the end comes 
we care little whether he be husband, 
lover, or brother, and we are not much 
interested when the story comes to the 
somewhat stereotyped and illogical end 
of another marriage. 
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THE SON OF MAN AMON3 THE SONS 
OF MEN: Studies of the Influence of Christ on 
Chiraeter. Br the Bight Iter. W. BOYD CAR- 
PENTER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Blpon. Large 
crown 8?o, gilt top, 5s. [Next Week. 

IN THE HIGH HEAVENS. By Sir 
ROBERT 8. BALL, LL.D., Ac, Lowndenn Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, Cambridge University, 
Author of ' In Starry Realms,' Ac. With Coloured 
Prontispiec* and numerous Illustrations. 

[Next Week. 

OTJB ENGLISH MINSTERS. With 
over Eighty Illustrations by HERBERT BAIL- 
TON and others. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Also in 
Presentation Binding, French morocco, red-gilt 
edges. 

CONTBNTB 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Archdeacon 

FARBAR. D.D. 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. By the 

Hon. Canou FREMANTLE, M.A. 
DURHAM CATHEDRAL. ByCanon Talbot, 

M.A. 

WELLS CATHEDRAL. By S. M. S. Pbreira. 

LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. By Precentor 

VENABLES, M.A. 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. By Canon 

BENHAM, D.D. 
GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. By Dean 
SPENCE, D.D. 
' One of the most charming gift books of the season.* 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE POETS : 
Biographical, Or ideal and Topographical 8ketohes. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Also in Presentation Binding, French Morocco, 
red-gilt edges. / [Just Ready. 

MILTON. By Professor D. Masson, LL.D. 
HERBERT. By John Brown. D.D. 
MRS. BROWNING. By the Bishop of Ripon. 
TENNYSON. By William Canton. 
THOMSON. By Hugh Halibubton. 
SCOTT. By John Dennis. 
ROBERT BROWNING. By R. H. Hutton. 
Ac. Ac. Ac. 

A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. A 
Supplement to ' Book by Book.' Compiled by 
Bey. A. WE8TCOTT, M.A., and Ber. J. WATT, 
D.D. Crown 8 to, 2s. 6J. 
'Teachers will find it particularly portable and con. 
▼anient.'— St. James's Gazette. 

CHRIST AND OUR TIMES. By the 
Venerable WM. MAC DONALD SINCLAIR, 
D.D., Archdeacon of London, Canon of St. Paul's, 
and Chaplain to H.M. the Queen. Crown 8to, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. [Just Published. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER : Sermons 
Preached in Westminster Abbey. By the Vener- 
able FBEDERIC W. FAB BAB, D.D., Arch, 
deacon and Canon of Westminster. Crown 8ro, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. [Just Published. 



fjlRAGMENTS IN BASKETS: A Book of 
Allegories. By Mrs. BOYD CABPENTEB. 
Crown 8to, gilt top, 8s. 6cU 
1 Full of comfort for the sick, the anxious, and the 
bereaTsd.'— British Weekly. 

OOD WORDS VOLUME, 1893, Contain- 
f ing EDNA LY ALL'S New Three-Vo»ume 8tory, 
• To Right the Wrong * • Contributions by the 
BISHOP OF RIPON, 8. BARING GOULD, 
Admiral MaBKHAM, AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, 
D.D., Prof. D. MASSON, LL.D.. GILBERT 
PABKEB, H. W. DALE. LL.D., Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Ac., Ac, and orer 300 Illustrations. In handsome 
binding, gilt edges, 7s. 3d. [In Novemb er. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME. 
1893. Containing SILAS E. HOCKING'S New 
Three- Volume Story, 1 One in Charity ' ; Contribu- 
tions by Prof. J. P. MAHAFPY, M.A., Arch* 
descon FARBAB, D.D.. Archdeacon SINCLAIR, 
D.D., JULIA WEDGWOOD, Ber. NEWMAN 
HALL. D.D., Bey. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., 
EVELYN EVEBETT GREEN, Ac, Ac, and 
Eleven Coloured Pl%tes : and over 300 Illustrations. 
In handsome binding, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

[In November. 
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MEMORY TRAINING, Loisbtte System. 
A Law Lecturer, of King's College, London (J. 
Harpur 8caife, LL.B ), says: 'Invaluable for mm*, 
and for memory training.' ' Taught by correspondence. 
In three weeks I wss able to memorise t*»e nam<*s, Ac, 
of more than 400 men.*— A. W. Jamieson, Lteat-Colouel 
I.S.C. ' Natural memory greatly strengthened.'— W.W. 
Astor. ' Advantage to strong memory, incalculable aid 
to weak one.'— Ber. Dr. Buckley. 

Lessons by Post. Prospectus free. 

ALOISETTE, 37, NEW OXFORD-ST. 
• (Opposite Mud**), LONDON. 

MR. G. T. CONGREVE'S 
WOBK ON 

CONSUMPTION, <fcc. 
In which are detailed 
The Causes, Symptoms, Progress, and Successful 
Treatment of this Scourge of England.— With nearly 

Four Hundred Cases of Cure. Also 
On COUGH. ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c.. &c. 
The Book viU be sent post-free, for ONE SHILLING, by 
the Author, Cootnbe Lodge, Peckham, London, 8.E. 



WILLIAM BLAKE * 



It is seventy years nearly since the death 
of William Blake, the mystic, and the Eng- 
lish public seems less likely than ever to be 
allowed to forget him. Neglected and 
poverty-stricken during his life, there seems 
in these later years to be growing up a 
distinct cult of his memory and work. 
Serious attempts are being made to compre- 
hend him, though we are bound to confess 
with, as yet, only indifferent results. The 
memoir by Gilchrist and the reminiscences 
of Crabb Robinson have been supplemented 
in present-day literature by the appreci- 
ative studies of Mr. Swinburne, the elabo- 
rate and splendid edition of his works edited 
by Messrs Ellis and Yeats, and now, lastly, 
by the work before us. Mr. Story writes 
as an ardent appreciator and in a sense 
disciple of Blake, without, however, attempt- 
ing to follow Mr. Ellis and Mr. Yeats in 
supplying a key to the bewildering symbo- 
lism of his mystical poems. He rejects the 
theory of his insanity. Blake, he holds, 
lived habitually in the spiritual world, and 
saw there marvellous things, which unfor- 
tunately he was unable to interpret in a 
language intelligible to common mortals. 
'Had he been able to put into his work 
that crystalline freshness and lucidity 
which, after all, must still remain a chief 
characteristic of all supremely great writing, 
he would to-day have stood side by side 
with the f oremost in our literature, proba- 
bly in all literatures.' PerhapB so. As it 
is, the words imputed to Hegel when dying 
might have been used with equal pro- 
priety of Blake: 'There is only one man 
living who understands me, and he doesn't 
understand me.' There are people to-day 
who think they have reached the secret of 
Hegel; that of Blake is yet to be deci- 
phered. Mr. Story's modest work gives in 
small compass an excellent idea of the 
artist-poet's life and character, and an ex- 
position as lucid as the subject permits, of 



* William Blake : His Life, Character, and Genius. 
By Alfred T. Story. (8wmn gonoensohein and Co. 
9*» <W.) 



the wonderful, but, alas ! too often inscru- 
table deliverances which constitute his mes- 
sage to mankind. The work is adorned by 
a facsimile of the portrait by John LinnelL 



TABLE TALK. 



' John Boy ' on the title-page of ' Helen 
Treveryan,' an Anglo-Indian novel published 
by Messrs. Macmillan, and reviewed in 
these columns on November 25, last year, 
turns out to be the pseudonym of Sir 
Mortimer Durand, Foreign Secretary to 
the Government of India, and at present in 
Kabul on a mission to Abdur Rahman. 
We have some difficulty in imagining 
how he obtained the leisure to write it 
The number of Anglo-Indians who have 
been able to write books of any sort other 
than legal text-books, gazetteers, and the 
like, is exceedingly limited, due, not to a 
dearth of literary talent among ' competi- 
tion wallahs,' but to the harassing nature 
of their public duties. It is generally un- 
derstood that the Indian civilian, like the 
'handy man' on a farm, is always in 
request for some duty or other, and, by 
the traditions of the service, devotes all his 
time, not absolutely required for sleep, 
meals, and recreation, to his work. Bat 
perhaps novel-writiog is, with some people, 
a form of recreation. At any rate ' Helen 
Treveryan ' has been a success, for it has 
got into a second edition. 



The new marvel is the * adding machine/ 
invented by Mr. Charles Henry Webb, 
better known under his nam de plume 
of Jean Paul. In appearance this won- 
derful instrument resembles a tvpe- writer, 
and you start operations by typing 
the items, say, £139 13s. 4cL, £1,708 6s. 8i, 
£17 10s. 6d. As soon as you have type- 
written all tbe figures, you touch a lever, 
and the machine casts the column up with 
absolute correctness. It can carry over 
from cents to dollars, or pence to shillings, 
and shillings to pounds. The inventor, 
who has been a constant contributor to 
Harper's and The Century, and has pub- 
lished a charming volume of poems, en- 
titled 'Vagrom Verse/ was the author 
of that universally popular poem in 
America, ' The King and the Pope.' His 
daughter married. Mr. C. C. BueX one of 
the editors of The Century MagaMne. 



Mr. 0. H. Webb must not be confused 
with another New York writer, Dr. Seward 
Webb, the fortunate husband of a Vander- 
bilt,and author of one of the most sumptuous 
books of travel ever published. It was Dr. 
Webb, not Mr. Webb, who two or three 
years ago bought Edgar Allan Poe's 
cottage at Fordham, in the suburbs of 
New York, which inspired Mr. J. H. 
Boner's now classical poem. 

The latest anecdote about 4 Bill Nve' ij 
that, wishing to make * copy ' out of that 
wonderful creature, the English gentleman s 
gentleman, he hired one, and treated him 
as a guest, taking him about everywhere 
with hhn, except to the clubs and - P" Tat f 
houses to which he was invited, we loos 
forward with interest to reading Mr. Nye • 
impressions of 'Jeamw/ 
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The much-hinted-at new venture of Mr. 
Jerome X. Jerome is no longer in the air. 
The first number is definitely announced 
for November 10. It will be a weekly, and 
published at twopence. In a certain way it 
will be after the manner of The Sketch, and 
copiously illustrated. But the reading 
matter will not be subordinated to the pic- 
tures. Fiction will be a leading feature. 
It opens with a new novel by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, with its scenes laid in the 
South Seas, entitled ' Ebb-tide.' described 
by the * taster ' as the best thing Mr. Steven- 
son has done since ' Kidnapped ' and ' Trea- 
sure Island.' The first number will also 
contain the opening part of a new story by 
Bret Harte. and the first quarter's numbers 
will each of them contain a short story by 
Mr. Jerome himself. 



A prominent feature of the paper will be 
the topical article and editorial notes, in 
which Mr. Jerome will be assisted by Mr. 
Barry Pain, and others. What this means 
will be appreciated by those who remember 
Mr. Pain b smoking-room articles in Black 
and JVnite, and Mr. Jerome's inimitable com- 
ments on things in general in 4 Three Men 
in a Boat' and 'Novel Notes.' Other 
features of this kind will be the jottings of 
a well-known editor, the late Sir William 
Hardman, of The Morning Post ; the illus- 
trated interview, which will be given every 
week ; and a comic poem, in Mr. Gilberts 
style, turning on some salient event of the 
week. 



Mr. Stevenson's novel will be succeeded 
by one from the pen of Mr. Zangwill or 
Dr. Conan Doyle. Stories have also been 
secured from Clark Russell, Miss Braddon, 
Grant Allen, Morley Roberts, Ac. One of 
the principal fiction features is a story in 
three parts by Rudyard Kipling, which will 
appear in one of the earliest numbers. 
Further, Mr. Thomas Hardy has been 
asked to write a story specially for this 
* magazine-journal,' which is Mr. Jerome's 
way of expressing that he is starting a kind 
of weekly magazine, with certain journal- 
istic features added. In America the 
great Sunday papers, such as The Herald 
and The World, have what is practically 
a magazine-sheet, and To-day will be 
carried out on somewhat similar lines, 
though different in shape and get-up. The 
offices of the new paper will be in 
Arundel-street, near those of The Idler. 
The printers are Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, Fetter-lane, and 250,000 copies of 
he first number will be printed. 



Professor Masson has the knack of 
getting hold of out-of-the-way subjects for 
his Ealnburgh class lectures. This session 
he opened with an account of Ben Jonson's 
visit to Edinburgh in 1618. Ben, as appears 
from the city records, had a royal time in 
the capital He was made a burgess, and 
the dinner on the occasion figured up to 
the nice little sum of £221 6s. 4d. As Pro- 
fessor Masson quaintly remarked, the con- 
sumption of wine must have been immense. 
What a pitv there were no reporters pre- 
sent at the banquet to preserve for future 
generations some of the wit of ' rare old 
Ben'! Unfortunately, Edinburgh nowa- 
days does not give public dinners to literary 
men. 



An item of interest to all lovers of what 
is rare and curious in old books is the an- 



nouncement of the sale of the late Mr. 
James Stillie's stock at Edinburgh. Mr. 
Stillie, it will be remembered, died recently 
at the ripe age of eighty-nine. His shop 
was the haunt of book-hunters from ail 
quarters of the country, and he had 
gathered such a stock that the sale by 
auction will extend over most of the 
winter. It is intended to have a series of 
sales of four days each at short intervals. 
Mr. Stillie, who was personally acquainted 
with Scott, had Mr. Gladstone frequently 
as a buyer. 



Bret Harte has written a new story, some 
portions of which reveal the impressions of 
Scotland and the Scots which the author 
gained while acting as American consul in 
Glasgow. The novelist was very popular 
with the citizens of Scotland's western 
capital, although it is said that certain local 
magnates could not understand his objec- 
tion to being ' lionised.' Another American 
consul, Mr. Wallace Bruce, of Edinburgh, 
has just left a literary legacy to the coun- 
try in a volume of addresses, lectures, and 

Stems, issued under the title of ' Here's a 
and.' 

Mr. William Tirebuck's new book, ' Sweet- 
heart Gwen: A Welsh Idyll,' has passed 
into a second edition. 



Mr. George Allen — who is about to move 
into more commodious and convenient 
premises in Charing Cross-road — will pub- 
lish in two volumes ' The Life and Letters 
of Thomas Pelbam Dale ' (some time Rector 
of St. Vedast, Foster-lane, City), edited by 
his daughter, Helen Pelham Dale. The 
volumes will contain an account of Mr. 
Dale's work in connection with the Institu- 
tion of Deaconesses and the Great Northern 
Hospital ; a complete history of the ritual 
prosecution in all its phases, and the conse- 
quent imprisonment of Mr. Dale ; a descrip- 
tion of his Hebrew studies, by a pupil ; an 
account of his scientific studies by Dr. 
J. H. Gladstone; also letters from W. E. 
Gladstone, John Ruskin, Canons Pusey 
and Liddon, the late Bishop Forbes, and 
many others. Among the illustrations will 
be four photogravure portraits, seven plates 
in colour from Mr. bale's own sketches, 
and facsimiles of letters from John 
Wesley. 

Two volumes on ' British Games ' are 
announced for publication by Mr. David 
Nutt. A complete list, alphabetically 
arranged, of children's, peasants', and tra- 
ditional games played in the British Isles 
from the earliest period to the present day, 
with an account of the origin and history 
of each game as far as it can be ascertained, 
has been prepared by Alice B. Gomme and 
G. Laurence Gomme, from materials col- 
lected by them during the last fifteen years. 
The other volume will comprise the most 
popular English singing games in the best 
traditional version of both text and music, 
collected and edited also by Alice B. 
Gomme, and illustrated by many cuts, 
plans, and diagrams. 



An entirely new and cheaper edition is 
about to be issued by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein of Graham Everitt's 4 History 
of English Caricaturists and Graphic 
Humourists of the Nineteenth Century,' 
which originally appeared some years ago. 
The letterpress gives a political history of 



the earlier part of the century, accompanied 
by reproductions of numerous illustrations 
by Rowlandson, Gilray, Thackeray, the 
druikshanks, Dore, 'Phiz,' Leech, Crow- 
quill, and others. 



Mr. Fisher Unwin announces a volume on 
'Greek Vase Paintings,' with an intro- 
duction and notes by Miss Jane Harrison, 
a well-known lecturer, and D. S. MacColl, 
the artist and art critic, who have secured 
reproductions of over fifty of the finest 
specimens of vase painting. The precious 
relics of this phase of art are scattered over 
the museums of England and the Continent, 
and the knowledge of them is practically in- 
accessible to art-students. Besides the 
ordinary edition, an Edition de luxe of 
thirty copies only, printed on Japanese 
paper, is in preparation. Ten copies of the 
fine edition will contain coloured plates. 



Messrs. Putnam's Sons promise 'The 
Writings and Correspondence of Thomas 
Jefferson,' in ten volumes, edited by Paul 
Leicester Ford. This work has been 
undertaken to meet the need of a compre- 
hensive and correct edition of the writings 
of Thomas Jefferson. The editor has been 
fortunate enough to purchase Jefferson's 
own set of the public documents covering 
the period of his messages and other public 
papers. 

Black and White — which, by the way, we 
are glad to learn, has nearly reached 
dividend-paying point under Mr. Oswald 
Crawford s fostering care — gives its readers 
a portrait of the hero of the hour, the 
King of Matabeleland, and a diabolical- 
looking person he is. As doubts might arise 
regarding its genuineness the following 
explanation is vouchsafed : 

The portrait of LobeDgula which we give 
has been brought over by an adventurous 
photographer, and is probably , as authentic a 
work of art as any portrait can 1 be of a 
monarch who has a rooted antipathy to the 
camera (for reasons that are pretty obvious 
on the face of his picture), and who would 
inevitably deal with a photographer who took 
a snap shot at him with the Kodak, as sum- 
marily as if the artist had taken it with a 
rifle. We cannot be quite sure if the 
executant of this striking portrait of the 
savage king has not been himself executed 
for taking such a liberty and such a likeness, 
but we have internal evidence for believing 
that he developed it with his own hand, and 
escaped with his life and his negative to 
these shores. 



Americans expect great things from a 
new champion of Woman (with a capital 
4 W '), Mrs. Helen H. Gardener. Her book, 
4 Is this Your Son, mv Lord P ' has had a 
wide circulation. At Chicago the most re- 
markable audience of the International 
Congress was the one that assembled to 
hear her counterblast to the argument that 
* there is sex in brain.' After her speech a 
considerable number of publishers com- 
peted for authority to print it, and offers 
were made to translate it into four European 
languages. The Woman's Herald contains 
a brief biographical and descriptive article 
on Mrs. Gardener in this week's number. 



The truth about Miss Olive Schreiner's 
new novel seems hard to arrive at. Its title 
is said to be fixed provisionally as ' From 
Man to Man,' and its subject to be the 
eternal one of a man's views of right and 
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wrong? in his dealings with other men, and 
especially women. We are not of those 
who quarrel with Miss Schreiner for declin- 
ing to be harried in the matter of book 
production. The tendency is bo largely the 
other way with a successful author that 
self -repression may be commended without 
serious risk of infection. The volume to 
appear as by ' Ralph Iron,' in the Pseudo- 
nym Library, is a collection of reprints 
under the title 'Dream-life and Real- 
life/ ' The Story of an African Farm/ it 
will be remembered, was published under 
the nom de plume of ' Ralph Iron.' 



One of the greatest evils of the present 
state of the law of Libel is the liability of a 
mere distributing agent to be mulcted in 
damages for selling a newspaper con- 
taining a libel. Hence responsible news- 
Tenders are apt to boycott a journal 
as soon as they hear of a dangerous 
article having appeared in it. The Pau Mall 
Gazette is the latest sufferer by this un- 
written law of the trade, Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Sons having refused to sell the 
paper at their stalls since the commence- 
ment of the interesting and instructive 
series of articles on Mr. C. B. Harness and 
his ' electropathic ' belt. We do not suppose, 
however, that this refusal of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith has had any other effect than to 
whet the appetite of the public, which, 
ever since Lord Kelvin save evidence 
in court about the 'belt,' has been 
anxiously waiting for developments. The 
editor of a paper that has the millions of 
Mr. Aster at its back was obviously the 
risht one to go out to mortal combat with 
this wonderful personage, of whom so many 
important people stand in silent awe. The 
duel is being watched with keen interest, 
but as yet Mr. Harness has made no sign 
of returning the fearful blows dealt him. 



Under the title of 4 The Great Reconcilia- 
tion ' the Rev. Edward Seeley, of Leicester, 
k about to issue, through Mr. Elliot Stock, 
a new work on the Atonement. 'Links in 
a Chain/ by J. M. Cowan, is the title of a 
new work on Purpose in Life, announced by 
the same publisher for immediate publica- 
tion. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Maraton, and Co., 
have in the press, and will publish early in 
December, a volume of Rustic Idylls by 
E. Rentoul Esler, entitled ' The Way They 
Loved at Grimpat.\ 



The November number of The Young 
Man contains an illustrated sketch of Mr. 
Hall Caine, from which readers of • The 
Scapegoat ' and ' The Bondman ' will learn 
that their writer has no methods of work, 
writes at all times and all hours, and 
sometimes through the night, and, further, 
does not read very much modern fiction. 
The picture of Greeba Castle in the Isle of 
Man, where Mr. Hall Caine has been 
residing during the summer, makes one 
reflect that a successful nevelist in these 
days is apt to be a man of fortune, in spite 
of his publisher. On the subject of modern 
critics, Mr. Oaine's remarks are interesting : 

Their profession has been called into exist- 
ence apparently by the public demand for 
condensed accounts of what is going on in 
the publishing world. Well, now, the pub- 
lisher's view of the duty of this class of men 
is quite unlike the view they themselves take 
it their function. The publisher thinks their 



business is — I have heard George Bentley 
say this— to tell the public what is in a book, 
what it is about. The critic himself is often 
not quite able to make np his mind whether 
the review is for the publisher, the author, or 
for the public — to tell the public whether 
the book is good or bad, or to tell the author 
whether he has made slips or blunders, and 
whether his art is advancing or going back- 
wards. 



We have no doubt that the opinion above 
ascribed to Mr. George Bentley is right as 
to the ideal a critic should set before him- 
self when dealing with the vast majority of 
books. It is, of course, occasionally neces- 
sary for a reviewer to tell the public what 
is not in a book with a 6trong hint that it 
ought to have been. 



The fourth part of the ' Book of the Fair ' 
(Chicago) consists chiefly of the eighth chap- 
ter, which is a profusely illustrated account 
of the manufactures of the United States. 
The fifth and sixth parts deal with foreign 
manufactures, with photographs of French 
and Italian statuary and metal work, and a 
description of the exhibits of Britain and 
her colonies. The writer seems far from 
satisfied with these. 



One of the French newspapers contained 
a curious item of news tuat throws some 
light on the artificiality of the present 
alliance between France and Russia. The 
first thing that most of the Russian 
sailors did when they landed at Toulon 
was to make their way to the booksellers' 
shops and buy a number of social and 
political books that are on their Govern- 
ment's Index Expurgaiorius ! 



Mr. John Heywood, of Manchester and 
London, is the publisher of a small short- 
hand magazine, of which the first number 
has just appeared. As its name, The Young 
Phonographer and Shorthand Beginner? 
Magazine, indicates, it is devoted to elemen- 
tary phonography. 



At the first book auction of the season 
last week at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson's, 
one of those curious sales occurred which it 
is so difficult to account for. Although 
most of the lots brought verv good prices, 
a copy of Pope's Iliad, all of the first 
edition except one volume, went for six 
shillings. This was the more extraordinary 
as the copy had belonged to David Garrick, 
and contained his book-plate. 



Psychologists will be glad to hear that 
early in 1894 there will appear in America 
a new magazine devoted entirely to their 
subject, ft will be called The Psychological 
Review, and will be published in New York 
and London by Messrs. Macmillan. 



In The Quarterly Review for October, 
amid a few words of graceful regret for the 
loss of Sir William Smith, under whose 
editorship it has appeared for twenty-six 
years, there is one remark on the question 
of anonymity from a practical point of 
view that indicates an aspect of the matter 
not noticed in the discussion evoked by 
M. Zola's paper. It is that the respon- 
sibility of an editor is far greater 
when the contributors • write anony- 
mously than when they sign their articles. 
In the one case he can always say that 
the contributor was expressing his own 



views alone ; in the other, a contributor has 
to be made to conform, as far as he will, to 
the general policy of the organ. It is a 
great tribute to Sir William Smith that, 
though for twenty-six years he rigorously 
exercised this power, he had yet no trouble 
with any contributor, and, in fact, was often 
thanked for his advice and corrections. It 
is curious that Mr. Besant should need to 
explain this very point to such an experi- 
enced writer as Mr. William Westell in the 
October number of The Author. 



In popular language man is sometimes 
distinguished from other animals by his 
supposed ability to cook ; and it must be 
admitted that, as he grows older, whether 
he can cook or not himself, he learns to re- 
spect a good cook when he finds one. We 
therefore wish all the success possible to the 
Universal Cookery and Food Association, 
whose seventh exhibition is held this week 
at Portman Rooms, Baker-street. 



Messrs. James Elliott and Co. include 
among their autumn announcements ' Ava- 
lon: A Poetic Romance,' by a new 
writer, Mrs. G. T. Stuart-Menteath ; * Belle 
and the Dragon,' a story by Mr. Arthur 
Edward Waite. 



' Mrs. Hodgson Burnett's new volume 
'The One I Knew Best of All,' with illus- 
trations by Reginald Birch, will be issued 
immediately by Messrs. Frederick Warne 
and Co. They will also publish, at the end 
of the month, Mr. Silas jC. Hocking's new 
volume, ' One in Charity,' illustrated by 
Harold Brown. 



A contributor to The Bookworm, which 
has now completed its sixth volume, affords 
an insight into an old-time almanac, * The 
Book of Knowledge— both Necessary and 
Useful for the Benefit of all People.' The 
compiler, undaunted by the higher or any 
other form of criticism, has audaciously 
fixed dogmatically a day of the month as 
the birthday of certain celebrities. 4 On 
the first day of the moon Adam was born,' 
Eve on the 2nd, Cain on the 3rd, and 
Abel on the 4th. 'Ton find,' proceeds 
the reviewer, ' with fine decorative instinct 
the compiler has grouped sets of people 
together : for instance, the 9th, Lamech ; 
the 10th, Noah ; the 11th, Shem ; and the 
12th, Cannan, son of Cham ; yet on the 16th, 
mirabile dictu, we meet with Pythagoras, a 
curious intruder into Biblical company. On 
the 21st, Saul; Joseph on the 22nd; 
Benjamin for the 23rd ; Goliah (P) on the 
24th ; Samuel on the 30th.' Well may the 
reviewer remark : ' A volume like this tries 
the most willing faith.' 



Last Friday Mr. Thomas Hughes, the 
author of ' Tom Brown's Schooldays/ com- 
pleted his three-score- and-ten years, having 
been born October 20, 1823. 



Mr. Edward Whymper, whose 9 Travels 
Amongst the Great Andes of the Equator ' 
every mountaineer knows so well, has 
undertaken to deliver a lecture called 
' Twenty Thousand Feet Above the Sea,' at 
the Westbourne-park Institute, Porchester- 
row, W., on Tuesday, October 24. Mr. 
Whymper intends to deal with the history 
of mountaineering, De Saussure, Albert 
Smith, and the founders of the Alpine Club ; 
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with the various kinds of snow and ice- work ; 
and then with his own ascent of Chimborazo. 



In his amusing article, ' How I Wrote 
M The Lady or the Tiger," 9 in the Novem- 
ber Ladies' Home Journal, Mr. Stockton 
gives ns absolutely no clue to his own 
solution after all, though he does give 
us a selection of the solutions that 
were sent to him. Some of these are 
very clever. One misogymist suggested 
that it was the lady who came out of 
the door, but after a month or so of 
marriage the poor man found he had chosen 
a tiger all unwitting. One amusing con- 
trast occurred. In a London ladies' literary 
society a vote on the question showed nine 
for the lady, four for the tiger. A similar 
vote at Vassar College produced eighteen 
for the tiger, only nine for the lady ! Let 
ns hope the eighteen have not acted on the 
misogymist's suggestion. 



Mr. William Black's next new story will 
he called ' Highland Oousins ' and will be 
issued serially in January. 



' Marion Darch : A Story Without Com- 
ment,' is the title of Mr. Marion Crawford's 
new novel to be issued immediately by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 



Professor McCallum has written a work 
entitled 4 Tennyson's " Idylls of the King," 
the Fulfilment of Arthurian Story,' which 
will shortly he published by Messrs. James 
Maekhose and Sons. 



Mr. Barry Pain has written a story 
entitled 'A Late Development' for the 
Christmas number of The Young Man and 
The Young Woman. 



OUB AUSTRALIAN COLONIES.* 



Wb have thoroughly enjoyed Mr. 
Tregarthen's well-written, instructive, 
and entertaining volume. His task was 
by no means an easy one, for he had to 
interest his readers in a century of his- 
tory which, according to a ' drum and 
trumpet ' standard, was uneventful, and 
that on seven more or lessdistinct fields, 

St ail within the compass of less than 
our hundred and fifty pages. 
But the issues dependent on the 
arbitrament of war are, after all, not those 
of most importance to mankind. The 
victories of peace, in the development 
of civilisation, education, and political 
freedom, if worthily recorded, have a 
far deeper claim to attention, and the 
history of Australia and her island- 
neighbours, as told by Mr. Tregarthen, 
is of unflagging interest. 

When our American Colonies estab- 
lished their independence and be- 
came the United States, Great Britain 
had to find an outlet for her annual 



* Australian Commonwealth : New Sooth Wales, 
Tasmania, Victoria, Western Australia, South Aus- 
tralia, Queensland, New Zealand. By Orenlle Tre- 
garthen. 1 The Story of the Nations.* (T. Fisher 
Uswin. 5s.) 



contingent of felons sentenced to trans- 
portation. Captain Cook had, in 1770, 
examined the eastern coast of Australia, 
and discovered Botany Bay. Thither, in 
1787, some seven hundred convicts and 
a body of nearly two hundred marines, 
as their gaolers, were despatched under 
the command of Captain Arthur Phillip. 
Botany Bay was found to be ill-suited 
for the settlement, so a landing was 
made in the adjacent Port Jackson, and 
in January, 1788, was founded the 
penal settlement of New South Wales. 

From this unpromising beginning, the 
more unpromising because the gaolers 
were many of them almost as lawless 
as their prisoners, within a century has 
sprung a group of self-governing 
colonies, which are among the brightest 
jewels in the British crown, and whose 
inhabitants, approaching four millions in 
number, and having a trade of 
£130,000,000 per annum, have a future 
before them that justifies Mr. Tre- 
garthen's prophetic title, the Australian 
Commonwealth. 

'The Story of the Nations * has 
proved to be an unequal series, but this 
volume ranks with the best, and more 
wholesome reading could not be desired. 
It is a story of extraordinary difficulties 
conquered, of a polluted origin purged, 
of political struggles issuing in the 
establishment of free peoples, bound 
only by the silken fetters of loyalty to 
a Throne which sheds lustre on its 
subjects. 

From a book that packs seven histories 
within its covers, it is next to impossible 
to make extracts that will do it jus- 
tice, and as regards the past we must 
leave it to tell its own tala There is 
not room within its limits for many re- 
flections, but from a chapter on work 
and wages it maybe useful to borrow a 
passage on 

The Future of Labour Organisations. 

In Australia it is not improbable that the 
limit of their power has been nearly reached. 
So long as there was a lavish expenditure of 
borrowed money by the Government on public 
works, and a consequent inflation of all 
values, the demand for mechanics was in 
excess of the supply, and the unions were 
able with comparative ease to prevent their 
members from accepting work at prices below 
the authorised rates. But all this is changed. 
For many years most of the colonies will 
have to exercise severe economy in the con- 
struction of public works and buildings, and 
already the decrease thus caused in employ- 
ment is having its effect. Although the 
nominal rates of remuneration are main- 
tained in all trades where it is possible, there 
is considerable increase in the proportion of 
work done by the piece, and jobs are frequently 
taken at a figure which cannot possibly yield 
to the labourer wages equivalent to the union 
standard. ... It will be a deplorable event 
if [as seems possible] the labour unions col- 
lapse under the great strain to which they 
must before long be subjected. 

From a Labour party in the Legislature 
Mr. Tregarthen hopes but little, and 
, compares it to the profitless interference 



of an outsider in the quarrels of man 
and wife. 

We cannot end this brief notice with- 
out expressing a word of regret that the 
maps given of the separate colonies are 
not better. These are far from clear, 
and too often they fail to contain the 
place-names mentioned in the text. 



INSECT FRIENDS AND FOBS * 



AcrM. Houssay remarks, the naturalist 
of to-day lives more in the laboratory 
than in the country. But that is really 
no reason, as his book shows, why the 
work need lose interest; and in The 
Industries of Animals M. Houssay has 
produced a good, popular handbook on 
a subject of engrossing interest. But 
the field is too wide for a single volume 
of small dimensions, and an entirely 
disproportionate space is allotted to the 
various families of ants. No doubt it is 
better to treat one section of the subject 
thoroughly than all superficially; but 
ants have been so fully and frequently 
dealt with in recent literature that the 
book loses some of its freshness. There 
are plenty of interesting facts about 
other animals, however — such as the 
description of 

A House Hunt. 
Books sometimes hunt in burrows by in- 
geniously-concerted operations. Mr. Bernard 
has described the interesting way in which 
the rook hunts voles or field-mice in Thuringia. 
His curiosity was excited by the way in 
which numerous rooks stood about a field 
cawing loudly. In a few days this was 
explained : the field was covered with rooks * 
the original assemblage had been calling 
together a mouse-hunt, which could only be 
successfully carried out by a large number of 
birds acting in conjunction. By diligently 
probing the ground and blocking up the net- 
work of runs, the voles, one or more at a 
time, were gradually driven into a corner. 
The hunt was very successful, and no more 
voles were seen in the field during the 
winter. 

Mr. E. A. Butler, in Our Household 
Insects, guides us to much less familiar 
ground. The book is a reprint of the 
series of articles which he contributed 
at intervals to Knowledge. Any one 
who has ever done any work with the 
microscope will find the chapters inter- 
esting and carefully written, and 
the seven enlargements which are 
given as illu strations are distinct addi- 
tions. Mr. Butler, like most stu- 
dents, has developed a love of his 
subject, and to clothes' moths and 
beetles of all kinds, to earwigs, mos- 
quitoes, even to the unmentionable 
creature itself, dispenses impartial 
justice, or what many would think 
more than justice. Perhaps even the 
book-lover will stop for a moment in 

* Industries of Animals. By F. Houssay. Contem- 
porary Science Series. (Walter Scott. 3s. 6d.) 

Our Household Insects. By E. A. Butler, B.A., 
B.Sc. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 6a.) 
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his work of extermination to learn 
Bomething of the habits and social 
customs of 

The Book Louse. 

They are ?ery interesting little things to 
watch the movements of, and this is easily done 
by enclosing them in a glass-topped box, and 
examining them under a low power, say a two- 
inch objective, of the compound microscope. 
There is a sprightliness and apparent intelli- 
gence about their actions which is quite sur- 
prising in creatures of such very minute size ; 
and as one gazes at them down the tubes of 
the instrument;, one cannot help thinking that 
if they were but a little larger, they might 
be made pets of, and become quite com- 
panionable. One habit they have which is 
extremely curious. After running about for 
a time, they will suddenly stop, arch up the 
body, and raising one hind-leg, bend it under 
the arched body, and, like the earwig, turn 
it round towards the mouth, pressing the 
foot close against the jaws; what they do 
with it there it is difficult to make out, but 
they remain in this position for some seconds, 
and seem to be occupied in nibbling at the 
foot, like a dog biting the nails of its hind- 
foot, and are apparently either cleaning it 
or using it to clean the jaws and other parts 
immediately round the mouth. That a /ore- 
foot should be used in this way would not be 
at all surprising, but it is certainly a curious 
acrobatic feat thus to employ a hind-toot. 

How playful and innocent ! But the 
reaction to hatred and cruelty will be 
all the fiercer for the short truce. 
Acrobatic feats are all very well in 
their way, but no bookman cares to see 
his own shelves turned into a gymnasium 
of this sort. 



EBCBNT THEOLOGY 



Dr. Edkins's thesis,|in The Early Spread 
of Beligious Ideas, is the old one, that the 
fragments of truth embedded fossil-wise in 
what for convenience may be lumped as 
False Religions are relics of a primitive 
revelation. Or, to put it in another 
way, that man in the beginning was 
the recipient, of a revelation, but that 
this light was bedimmed as he wandered 
away from the cradle of the race, and in the 
course of ages human thought was substi- 
tuted for Divine truth. This theory has in 
the past had many advocates, but is 
now commonly regarded as discredited. The 
student of Comparative Religion works on 
other lines, and the higher criticism of such 
records as the Book of Genesis seems to 
point away from Dr. Edkins's theory. As a 
whole we are inclined to think that his 
book is below the standard of excellence and 

Serspicuity which distinguishes its pre- 
ecesaors in the * By-Paths ' series. 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie's The Bible by 
Modern Light is a ten-year-old acquaintance 
under an alias. We regret this change of 

* The Early Spread of Religious Ideas, especially in 
the Far East. By Rer. Joseph Edkins, B.A., D.D. 
• By-Paths of Bible Knowledge/ ziz. (Religious Traot 
8ooiety. 3s.) 

The Bible by Modern Light— Creation to the Patri- 
archs. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. Ulaatrated. 
(J. Niabet and Co. 6eJ 

The Gospel and Its Earliest Interpreters : A Study 
of the Teaching of Jeans and its Doctrinal Transfor- 
mations in the New Testament. By Orello Cone, D.D. 
(G. P. Patnam'a Sons. 7s. 6d.) 

Concise Bible Dictionary : ▲ Supplement to * Book 
by Book.' Compiled by Rev. A. Westeott, M.A., and 
Ber. John Watt, D J>. (Isbisber and Co. 2s. 6d.) 



name from ' Honrs with the Bible/ That 
title very aptly indicated the original work, 
and it is not apparent why a new edition, 
incorporating later archaeological discov- 
eries, should be thus disguised. The new title 
may also prove misleading, since the one 
subject on which 'modern light' has 
been concentrated— the documentary struc- 
ture of the sacred books — is not included. 
The volume before us corresponds with the 
contents of Genesis, and less that is new 
has naturally been found bearing upon it 
than upon later books. Egypt and Assy ria 
may yet yield further illustrations of the 
patriarchal history, but rather it would 
seem in the direction of the origin of the 
existing narrative than of direct confirma- 
tion of the facts it contains. It is well known 
that Deluge tablets are by not a few scholars 
held to represent an older form of the story 
than that in Genesis. Dr. Geikie's review 
of his work is apparently not very recent. 
The present Bishop of Worcester is still 
' Dean Perowne,' and is, by the by, referred 
to as an authority on chronology. Dr. Geikie 
has confounded two very different men, He 
must mean Mr. R. S. Poole. 

Dr. Cone's volume will find no accept- 
ance with the orthodox churches. It is the 
work of a reverent but thorough disbeliever 
in Christianity in any ordinary sense. 
From the synoptic Gospels he allows that 
it is doubtless possible to construct a 
tolerably correct portrait of the solely 
human personality of the great Teacher. 
To Dr. Cone the Fourth Gospel reveals an 
author whose view-point ana culture were 
fundamentally different from those of the 
Apostles. The unity of doctrine ordi- 
narily supposed to run through the Books of 
the New Testament is so far from being 
a fact that the assumption that it is a fact 
has proved a grievous obstacle to the study 
of the books. An aureole of wonder is sus- 
pended over the cradle of the infant Saviour. 
The victory of His spirit over death finds a 
material expression in the open grave. In a 
word, legend has been busy, and Dr. Cone 
cannotrecognise the Incarnation and Resur- 
rection as facts. Of the human Jesus he 
writes much that is beautiful. Of the 
Redeemer he knows nothing. The J acobean, 
Pauline, and Johannean theologies are 
* transformations ' of the original teaching. 
That is, Dr. Cone knows Jesus and His doc- 
trine better than Paul or the 'so-called' 
John. It may be so, but his book will not 
go far to advance his views among those 
who recognise the Supernatural. 

The Concise Bible Dictionary, though 
issued as a supplement, is practically com- 
plete in itself. As a whole it is distinctly 
good and certainly cheap, but it should 
have had a little more revision before being 
set forth in its present form. Some of the 
natural history articles are not quite up to 
the mark. 'Conies' are not 'a kind of 
rabbit,' though at the time of the Author- 
ised Version 'coney* meant 'rabbit.' 
The article on ' crane is not perspicuous. 
A glance at Isaiah xxxviii. 14, and Jere- 
miah viii. 7, in the Revised Version 
shows that the Authorised Version 
has wrongly reversed the words 'crane' 
and ' swallow.' If derivations are dealt in, 
they should not omit the important fact 
that Jerusalem, on the Tell -el- Amarna 
tablets, appears as Uru-'salim, ' the city of 
the God 'Salim ' (t.e., god of Peace). That 
settles the form of the name at the time of 
the Conquest under Joshua. The article 



'Simon * should include Simon Zelotee ; and 
the article * Zelotee ' should make it clear 
that that word is the Greek equivalent of 
the Chaldee Kannean. As it is, nothing is 
said to guard the English reader of the 
Authorised Version from # understanding 
' the Canaanite ' as referring to the Old 
Testament tribe. We repeat that the book 
is good, and if small blemishes were re- 
moved it would be invaluable to everybody 
who wishes for the gist of modern Biblical 
learning in a nutshell. The theological 
articles are sectarian, and detract from the 
catholicity of the volume. 



BOOKS FOR BOYS.» 



Last week we noticed two of Mr. Henty's 
tales ; this week we have two more, which 
are, to say the least, not a whit less interest- 
ing. In fact, we should be inclined to give 
the palm to The Jacobite Exile. It is racy 
and Hentean throughout, with the multi- 
plicity of dramatis personse, the^ rapid 
change of scene, the lucky coincidences 
which boys love. Sir Marmaduke Carstairs 
is entrapped by the scheming Dormay into 
apparent complicity with a plot by the 
expedient of forged letters hidden in his 
desk. Then with his gallant rescue from his 
captors by his son Charlie and his friends, 
and their flight from England, the story 
begins. Charlie enlists with Charles XII. 
of Sweden, and wins his confidence by the 
expedient of concealing the army's move- 
ments by the smoke of some burning hay- 
stacks. Then comes a secret expedition to 
Warsaw to sound the feeling of the Poles 
as to the war. Charlie is kidnapped, but 
escapes and abides some time with brigands, 
who, of course, regard him as a kindred 
spirit. An adventure with wolves leads 
eventually to another change, and 
Charlie strikes up an amusingly familiar 
acquaintanceship with a certain Peter 
Michaeloff, who turns out to be no 
less a person than the Czar in incog- 
nito. The Continental part of the novel 
gives a good sketch of the events of the 
first three years of Charles's reign, intro- 
ducing the battles of Narva and Clissow ; 
though, even in spite of Mr. Henty*s autho- 
rities, we cannot quite believe in such 
enormous ubiquity of the Scotch as his 
story demands. We are not so well 
pleased with the conclusion, which brings 
Charlie back into his estates ; but then 
one always does lose interest in a pros- 
perous hero. 

Among our many Tndian wars there are 
very few of which we can be really proud; 
but amongst the few certainly comes the 
conquest of the Punjaub. It was real hard 
work and keen fighting, unstained by the 
intrigue that secured victory in some other 
cases. Precisely for that reason it is a 
promising subject for a boy's book ; and in 
Through the Sikh War Mr. Henty takes his 
hero through the main incidents of the two 
campaigns which made us masters of the 
Punjaub, and secured that a few years later 



* ▲ Jacobite Kxlle. By O. A. Hentr. 5a. m 
Through the Sikh War. By Q. A. Hentj. 6a. 
Menhardoc. By O. Manvule Faun. 8a. 
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that splendid province should be on our side 
during the dark dajs of the Mutiny. Of 
course, it is a tale of fighting pure and simple. 
There are the battles of Firozenur and 
Mudki, Aliwal and Sobraon, Chillianwalla 
and Gujerat — raids, sieges, ambushes, and 
escapes. Percy, the boy hero, takes, of 
course, his fair share of knocks. He is 
usually on the spot when dangerous service 
has to be done, and he brings valuable infor- 
mation at a very important juncture. At 
the close of the book we get just a glimpse 
into the Mutiny, as Percy has no difficulty 
in collecting the troops who had served 
with him ten years before. 

If a boy would know of fish and fisher- 
men, let him read Menhardoc. For our 
taste Mr. Manville Fenn gives us too much 
of the fish and too little of the fishers. 
Bat we could forgive all save the * gashly ' 
humour. The fun of mispronunciation 
wears so terribly thin ; and that ' gashly ' 
word occurs such a ' gashly ' number of 
times that we become ' gashly ' tired of it. 
However, the book is not without interest 
for boys, and when the generous capitalist 
gives a fourth share in his mine to WiU, 
we feel that virtue is satisfactorily re- 
warded. 

In his second book Mr. Manville Fenn 
takes us further afield, and gives us more 
exciting situations. Bunyip Land is, of 
course, New Guinea, and so little is really 
known of the interior of the country and 
its inhabitants that the book praoti- 
cally breaks new ground for most 
boys. So much as we do know is not very 
pleasant— the ' blackbird ' trade, the fever 
that infests the swamps, the savagery of 
some of the tribes, and their fondness 
for delicate morsels of 'prime human 
beef.' And just those features are the 
soul of the story. As we follow the 
hero, and Jack Penny, and Jimmy, we 
chase the slavers, and narrowly escape 
being 'made into pie*; we are nearly 
poisoned and chased by the natives; we 
are taken prisoners, and finally we get 
home safely. There is plenty of good inci- 
dent in the book. 

If only there had been one of the Stuarts 
whom the people could trust, how easily 
Mr. Adams would have had a different tale 
to tell in his In the '15. The Stuarts dis- 
trusted, the Hanoverians disliked, the com- 
mons indifferent to their struggle — that is 
the state of society that this book presents 
to us. It begins straight away with Killie- 
crankie, and Claverhouse receives his fatal 
wound beneath our eyes, as it were. Mr. 
Adams's real hero is obviously Lord 
Derwentwater, and we follow his fortunes 
for some time. But Mr. Adams does 
not aim at a mere story of the re- 
bellion; his object is rather to give us 
a picture of the manners and feeling of the 
time. Accordingly, Wilfred goes to Oxford 
for three years ; and to London, when London 
was the playground of those very un- 
desirable young gentlemen, the Mohocks. 
During the last part of our hero's adven- 
turous career we are beneath the cold 
shadow of the gallows, but fortunately the 
block is satisfied with the head of Lord 
Derwentwater. Those historical facts are 
bo hard to get round ! But we are glad that 
history makes no demand for the sacrifice 
of our hero ; the sudden appearance of the 
Duke of Argyle saves him from his fate, and 
puts his accuser, Alan Wyndford, into 
chains. 



Mr. Alfred Miles is a most indefatigable 
compiler, and a very successful one too. 
His latest book, Fifty 4 wo Stories for Boy- 
hood and Youth, is a well-chosen selection 
from all the best story-tellers, and there is 
scarce a name that most boys would not 
recognise. It would be impossible to give a 
detailed account of many of the stories, and 
invidious to select a few. But we may 
say that one section deals with boys 
afloat, nine stories by Messrs. Ascott 
R. Hope, Gordon Stables, David Ker, 
Robert Overton, and some others, being 
included. Then comes a long section 
dealing with boys abroad, and representing 
Messrs. Collins, C. W. Fisher, Paul Grant, 
as well as Mr. Henty and the writers men- 
tioned before. * Boys Out West ' consists 
of thirteen stories by other well-known 
writers. Mr. Miles himself, with Mr. Mon- 
tagu Williams, Mr. Manville Fenn, and 
others, is represented in a particularly inter- 
esting section, ' Boys after School' Lastly 
come half-a-dozen tales by famous writers, 
two by E. A. Poe t two by Longfellow, two 
from Nathaniel Hawthorne's works. The 
boy who cannot find plenty of interest in 
these fifty-two stories must be no child of 
flesh and blood. 



PARIS OLD AND NEW.* 



Mb. Sutherland Edwards and his illus- 
trators have succeeded between them in 
making the first volume of Parts Old and 
New not only an attractive drawing-room 
book, but also a very readable and interest- 
ing chronicle. The letterpress is entirely 
innocent of the cut-and-dried style of the 
guide-book. The method is topographical, 
and the author writes in a pleasant, chatty, 
somewhat discursive way of the associa- 
tions connected with the architecture of the 
most popular city in the world. He gives 
full narratives of the men and women 
whose fame is associated with their resi- 
dence there, and he is careful to make us 
acquainted with the feeling of their con- 
temporaries towards them. By the liberal 
use of illustrations, much wearisome detail 
is avoided in the descriptions of the great 
monuments. One of the many interesting 
features of Paris is found in the over- 
lapping of her historic associations. Her 
record is like a palimpsest in which the 
earlier writing, though covered by a later 
inscription, has not been destroyed. 'So 
rich is Paris in historical associations that 
often the same street, the same spot, recalls 
two widely-different events. ... At No. 14 
in the Rue de Beihisy, Admiral Ooligny 
died, and Sophie Arnould was born. At a 
house in the Rue des Morais, Racine wrote 
' Bajazat ' and * Britannicus ' in the room 
where, fifty years later, the Duchess de 
Bouillon is said to have poisoned Adrienne 
Lecourteur. There was a time when, at 
the corner of the Rue de Marche des 
Innocents, a marble slab, inscribed with 
letters of gold, associated the important 
year of 1685 with three notable events — the 
arrival of an embassy from Siam, the visit 
from the Doge of Genoa, and the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. This strange 
record has disappeared. 

Some of the compiler's generalisations, 
need to be accepted with caution. He says, 

* Paris Old and New. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 
1 (Caasell and Co. 9s.) 



for instance, that Paris is ' at once the most 
ancient and the most modern capital in 
Europe,' and then goes on to fix her a^e at 
eighteen centuries. What about Rome, 
dating from 753 B.C. ? What about London, 
which has been said to have existed 354 
years earlier? But even if her date be 
taken at 54 B.C., when she formed the 
capital of the Trinobantes, she would surely 
be quite 1 eighteen centuries ' old. 



ANGLICAN f. ROMAN.* 



While Englishmen, for the most part, 
have been indifferent to, perhaps to some 
extent amused by, the reassertion of Rome's 
claim to religious supremacy in this coun- 
try, it would appear that the dovecotes of 
High Anglicanism have been more or less 
fluttered. Whatever may be the estimate 
formed of the value of Messrs. Moore and 
Brinckman's counterblast, there can be no 
question as to their being terribly in earnest. 
They seem to recognise a very real 
and present danger: that imperfectly 
instructed Anglicans, accustomed to what 
outsiders can scarcely distinguish from 
Roman practice and Roman doctrine, may 
be led by the confident statements of Papal 
advocates to cross the Rubicon. 

The book is in the form of question and 
answer. That it should be more successful 
than its predecessors in tackling the funda- 
mental crux in the Roman controversy 
was hardly to be expected. Ot late years 
the need has been felt of trac;ig if possible 
the pedigree of the Anglican C 'curch back to 
the British Church and its allieo the Scottish- 
Irish missionaries. Every effort has been 
made to discredit the work of Augustine. 
That the attempt in both these directions has 
by no means satisfied even High Church- 
men, who prefer history to fi.tr ion, is well 
known. Strive as they may, the champions 
of Anglicanism can never succeed in 
identifying the British Church as the 
ancestor of the Church of England. If there 
is one local church in Europe that is par 
excellence a scion of Rome it is the 
Church of England, and nothing is gained 
by ignoring or minimising the work of 
what it is now the fashion to call the 
Italian Mission. The ancient British 
Church was a fact. Every scnoolboy has 
been taught that it sent bishops — York, 
London, and Caerleon — to the Council of 
Aries in 314 ; but in the interests of con- 
troversy it has not been usual to add that 
that Council showed profound respect for 
the Pope, and left it to him, • according to 
custom,' to determine the hotly-disputed 
question of the day on which Easter was to 
be kept. 

We cannot attempt to go through the 
hundreds of questions that Messrs. Moore 
and Brinckman set themselves to answer. 
Except that the independence of the Church 
of England is sometimes supported by 
arguments of doubtful substance, this work 
is ably done. As a handbook chiefly in- 
tended for popular use against Rome it is 
very complete, but it contributes little that 
is likely to have much weight in settling, 
in the not distant future, the status 
of the Church of England. If a measure of 
Concurrent Endowment were ever to be 
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entertained in connection with Disestab- 
lishment, it would not be difficult to argue 
that the Evangelical Churches outside the 
Establishment had as much right to a share 
of mediaeval endowments as any other Pro- 
testant body. He would be a bold contro- 
versialist who should maintain that the 
Church of England of to-day is doctrinally 
the legitimate heir of the ante-Reformation 
Church in this country. Whatever may be 
the case with the clergy, it has yet to be 
shown that the vast majority of English 
Churchmen are prepared to forego the 
honourable name of Protestant. Mass- 
providing bequests, if masses are no longer 
held to be of obligation, cannot fairly be 
appropriated by one sect more than 
another. 



MBS. OLIPHANTS ' JERUSALEM.'* 



It was quite certain that Jerusalem, being by 
Mrs. Onphant, would soon reach a second 
edition. Nevertheless, we venture to think 
that the book will not add to her reputa- 
tion. * The Makers of Florence * and ' The 
Makers of Venice' both dealt with men 
and things with which we, no doubt, 
ought all of us to have been familiar, but 
were not. Mrs. Oliphant thus became an 
instructress, and, especially for would-be or 
actual sojourners in those famous cities, 
provided helps towards the better under- 
standing and enjoyment of them. The 
grateful tourist would not willingly be an 
ungracious critic, yet we fancy there must 
be many to whom Mrs. Oliphant's style 
must often have proved trying. Perhaps it 
was the steel-grey day and the biting wind 
— for you get such days even in Italy, and 
there seem specially to feel them — that had 
made a lady critic, commonly gentleness 
itself, for once impatient. 'I cannot endure 
her affected style— it is Ruskin-at-hie- worst 
spoilt.' That was too sweeping, but it hit 
roughly a real defect in Mrs. Oliphant's best 
work. 

When a visit to the Holy Land gave 
opportunity — we cannot say it called — for 
the present volume, the risk attendant on its 

S'oduction by such a writer was manifest, 
ante, Savonarola, and the rest are to all 
but one in a thousand more or less dim 
figures. The Hebrew heroes, since we 
know not when, have been our intimate 
companions. So far as we can see, Mrs. 
Olipnant had no special qualifications, and 
some very distinct disqualifications, for her 
sacred task. She certainly had nothing really 
fresh to tell. Even at second hand she be- 
trays but a casual acquaintance with modern 
Biblical research. i et with questionable 
taste the serious studies of earnest scholars, 
upon whom confessedly she has small 
claim, indeed, to sit in judgment, are again 
and again touched upon with ill-concealed 
contempt. As regards solid worth, sesqui 
pedalian sentences, however gracefully they 
trail their length along, are but a poor 
substitute for insight. The re-teller of the 
familiar story, now that the nineteenth 
century is nearing its close, needs to 
have a message if he or she is to catch 
and hold for a while the attention of men 
and women eager for Scriptural enlighten 
xnent. 



* Jerusalem : the Holy City. Its History and Hope. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. Illustrated. ▲ New Edition. 
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THE QUARTERLIES. 



THE EDINBURGH* 

Twenty-three leading poets reviewed in 
twenty-nine pages ! That is a feat for a 
journalistic Hercules. And he has with- 
held his name. The busy but ambitious 
man or woman who lacks ready-made 
opinions can get them here in the genuine 
tit-bit style. Among the poets thus dis- 
posed of are the two Morrises, William and 
Lewis, whom the uninitiated will persist in 
confusing, but whom The Edinburgh 
reviewer carefully distinguishes and pain- 
fully contrasts with each other, to the 
disadvantage of Lewis. Mr. Alfred Austin, 
who is declared to have absolutely no 
'style/ and to be utterly deficient in 
humour, but to be a poet who could have 
been recommended as 'sound' if he had 
not chosen to • show us for once that he, too, 
could say naughty things,' comes next, 
but why in this order we know not. 
The elevation of Sir Edwin Arnold to the 
position of an eminent poet,' says this 
superior critic, ' is a more serious joke.' His 
' " Light of Asia " has little more claim to 
be called poetry than a versified chrono- 
logy '—a criticism which makes us doubt if 
the writer ever read the poem through, and 
convinces us of his failure to appreciate its 
pathos. At the same time, it must be 
granted that some of Sir Edwin Arnold's 
poems offer a good target for the reviewer's 
envenomed shafts, though we shrink from 
endorsing the cruel aspiration 'that we 
shall not hear much more about him as an 
eminent poet' Mr. Aubrey de Yere and 
Mr. Coventry Patmore receive moderate 
doles of butter, and we pass on to William 
Watson and Norman Gale. ' Weighty in 
thought and perfect in expression' is high. 
appreciation to apply to work by the 
former; and, if the latter is declared to 
have ' struck a chord of his own in a much 
slighter manner,' the critic has clearly read 
Mr. Gale, as is shown by his singling out 
for censure the one verse in his recent 
volume which the author himself, we be- 
lieve, wished to suppress. Mr. Gale's 
admirers — and they are a growing number 
— will not think the following an extrava- 
gant eulogy : 

There is a true country freshness in his 
lyrics, the birds sing and the breeze blows 
in them ; his Clarindas and other country 
maidens have the rosy bloom of health and 
outdoor life, and his verse is musical and 
finished, and free from rustic affectations, 
unless some may think that his rural god- 
desses are in themselves a mere poetic fiction. 
We are not of these, however. ... In general 
the moral that runs through the little poems 
is that the country life is sweeter and 
healthier than any other, ' the country love 
and country blush' better than those of the 
salon — a healthy one-sided philosophy of life 
which has not often before been more per- 
suasively put. 

Mr. Austin Dobson obtains the pretty but 
well-deserved compliment of having ' added 
a pleasure to life in his own generation.' 
Miss Ingelow is pronounced ' best and most 
true' among our poetesses. In Miss 
Rossetti's poems there is ' an element of the 
grotesque and di8proportionate. , Finally 
the reviewer declines to class Kipling's 
'Barrack-room Ballads' as poetry — 'can- 
not allow the name of literature to poems 
written in what may be called " cadger's 



English," though the spirit and vivacity of 
some of them are remarkable.' Cannot 
allow! Pooh! ten chances to one this 
reviewer would be found to be a coxcomb 
after all if stript of his oloak of anony- 
mity. 

THE ASIATIC. 

The often-uttered but, we fear, Jesuitical 
outcry of ' no information ' regarding the East 
ought to be stilled by the appearance, every 
quarter, of such a vast compendium of learn- 
ing regarding the Orient and the colonies 
The Imperial and Asiatic, Review, To 
enumerate a tithe of the table of content* 
would require more space than we can give, 
but when we say that nothing of current in- 
terest connected with those regions seems to 
have escaped notice, we indicate the 
thoroughness of the survey. Br. Leitoer, 
than whom no one should know better, desk 
with 'The Cow-Killing Biota in India; their 
Causes and Cure/ 



We are glad to learn from the Palestuty 
Exploration Fund's Quarterly Statement that 
Mr. Bliss's work being now completed at Tell 
el Heay, the ancient Lachish, his detailed 
report will shortly be published. Among 
other identifications he tells us that 'the 
stream just by the Tell was doubtless the 
place where Philip baptised the Ethiopian/ 
Herr Schick reports a curious find from the 
land of the Philistines, namely, some metal 
mice which illustrate the offering made by 
the Philistines as recorded in 1 Sam. vi. 4—11. 
He also contributes a large-scale plan of the 
ground north of the Damascus Gate of Jeru- 
salem, which shows in detail the disputed 
sites of the Holy Sepulchre— Gordon's and 
Conder's. Altogether, this number of the 
Fund's journal is quite up to its usual stan- 
dard ; in a word, the Quarterly Statement is a 
necessity for Bible students who wish to keep 
abreast of discovery. 



HALF-FORGOTTEN LOBE.* 



Of the classified collection of extracts front 
The Gentleman's MagaMine, during an existence 
of 130 years, now in course of publication 
under the competent editorship of Mr. G. L. 
Gomme, three volumes have already been de- 
voted to topography. The fourth on that 
subject deals with the counties Durham, 
Essex, and Gloucestershire,- the editor re- 
marking in reference to the first-named 
county that, largely owing to the difficulties 
of travelling in old times, 'the farther north 
we get' the 'more meagre' are found to be 
the contributions of this character. Nerer- 
theless, many noteworthy details are brought 
under the survey of the student of the past. 
It is evident that the loss of many interestrnf 
relics is not wholly chargeable upon Time, the 
devourer. The chair of the Venerable Bede in 
Jarrow Church was not safe from despoilers 
at the beginning of this century, for a wnter 
in 1819 remarks : < The arms are constantly 
reducing by the curious cutting ■maU ptf* 
tions from this venerable retiV I* 1 *** 
Church, Essex, had in the seventeenth cea- 
. tury three framed oaken panels with inscrip- 
tions and devices, one of these mtende? *^ 
celebrate the 4 incomparable valour* <rf~7* 
tain John Sogers in engagements with tee 
Dutch in 1672. A servant of the Beow 
having been appointed to the office of 8ex *™7 
he, 'under the very eyes of *be clergy »° 
churchwardens, and without attracting ^Ner- 
vation, conveyed these three large taDiw* 
from the vestry. From that of Capwj 
Sog ers he obliterated the mscript^ depew 

• The • Gentleman's Masasine' Litaerj. 

"Tftgifeg&'by 
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the arms, and then cut and adapted it to a 
cupboard door. It still (1865) hangs upon 
its hinges in the house which he formerly 
occunied.' 

Among the items gathered from abrief glance 
at the contents we note that an organ was 
purchased in 1634 from a church at Sedgefield 
for a church at Darlington, and the autho- 
rities awarded 'to George Longstaffe, for 
valuing the organ/ the munificent sum of one 
shilling. Two years previously they had 
granted 2s. 6d. to the ringers for 'ringing 
when the Bishop left the country,' and six- 
pence to a 'souldier who came to church.* 
The oak grown in the Forest of Dean had 
such high reputation for shipbuilding pur- 
poses that ' among the directions given to the 
famous Spanish Armada in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth one was to destroy the timber in 
the Forest of Deane.' 



Contemporary Scottish Terse. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir George 
Douglas, Bart. This dainty little volume — 
dainty but graceful and by no means flimsy- 
looking — has success written on itB face. No 
doubt we have been somewhat copiously 
supplied of late with Scottish poetry, and a 
few of us may have been half inclined to cry 
' Hold, enough ! ' But the poetry here is really, 
take it hand over hand, very good. Of course, 
there is not a uniform level of goodness. In 
one instance there are traces of mawkishness 
and affectation ; in another there is a dose of 
pessimism which, on the eve of winter, is too 
depressing. But the true and excellent poetry 
overweighs by an enormous percentage the 
affected and cross-grained. In imaginative 
power, in felicities of metaphor and phrase, in 
occasional tunefulness and charm, the selection 
of poems here presented would bear comparison 
with any which, under similar conditions and in 
the like space, could be produced. And surely 
its probability of pleasing is increased by our 
learning that it is crime de la cr&me, from the 
poetical productions of such Scotsmen of 
* to-day and yesterday ' as Mr. Louis Steven- 
son (of whom there is a portrait), Dr. George 
MacDonald, Professor Blackie, Dr. Walter 
Smith, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Buchanan, 
Professor Veitch, Professor Nichol, the ' Sur- 
face-man/ Mr. Alexander Anderson, and the 
Earl of Southesk, Sir James Carnegie. 
(Walter Scott, Limited. 2s.) 

Seers and Singers. 

A Study of Five English Poets. By 
Arthur D. Innes. When we tell our 
readers that the seers and singers here 
studied are Tennyson, Wordsworth, Matthew 
Arnold, and the two Brownings, they will 
grant that, were we to present them with 
criticisms of our own upon the quintette, we 
might be expected to apologise for recurring 
to so trite a theme. What, then, would they 
say if we inflicted upon them a critical dis- 
sertation, not on the poets, but upon Mr. 
A. D. Innes's critical remarks upon them? 
The little book is well -printed, nicely 
bound, and Mr. Innes is a clear, vivacious, 
unpretentious, unaffected talker, who has 
evidently read the poems about which he 
speaks* In a majority of instances we 
oordially agree with him; occasionally we 



disagree. He is at his worst in treating of 
Mrs. Browning. We admire as much as he 
does the delicate grace and beauty and 
tenderness of the Portuguese Sonnets, but to 
call Lady Geraldine's Courtship * jingle ' is 
to commit what we hold to be a blunder 
too gross to estimate with all the resources of 
our critical arithmetic. It is a glorious poem* 
magnificently characteristic of the authoress, 
and true to tho noblest nature of woman and 
of man. (a. D. Innes and Co. 5s.) 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

A Manual of the Typewriter. This, the latest 
addition to Messrs. Pitman's series of Office 
Handbooks, is absolutely impartial, because 
completely silent, on the comparative advan- 
tages of the machines in the market. It is a 
clear, concise guide to the would-be typist on 
the manner and methods by which speed, 
accuracy, and good effect can be obtained, 
practically dispensing with the necessity of 
verbal teaching for the beginner, and contain- 
ing many hints and details of use to the more 
experienced. Part I. consists of directions 
for learning and advice on paper ribbons, 
&c. Part II. deals with the special uses of 
the typewriter, such as manifolding, legal and 
dramatic work, authors' copy, arrangement of 
verse, <tc. The Appendix includes Modes 
of Address, Foreign Words, Phrases and 
Quotations, Geographical Abbreviations 
English and American, and Abbreviations 
in general use. In a mechanical art 
like typewriting there can possibly be no 
better method of instruction than an 
exact reproduction of what to emulate and 
what to avoid ; with this in view the book is 
illustrated, so to speak, by a series of plates, 
examples of different styles, the first of which 
will bring a smile to the face of one who remem- 
bers his or her first attempts resulting in simi- 
lar libels on the machine ? Beside the inter- 
leaved plates one cover forms a pocket con- 
taining seventeen examples of legal drafts, 
tabular statements, contracts, specifications, 
stockbrokers' lists, and other MSS. that re- 
quire ' a knowledge over and above that of the 
merely technical operator of the machine.' 
There is much in the Manual, especially 
those pages devoted to punctuation, corre- 
spondence, and the whole of the Appendix, 
that would be equally of use to any writer, 
typist or no typist. (I. Pitman. 3s. 6d.) 

Minstrelsy of the Merse: The Poets and 
Poetry of Berwickshire. A County Anthology. 
By Rev. W. S. Crockett, F.S.A. Scot. Pre- 
face by Professor J. S. Blaokie. This book, 
to which we have no objection to take except 
that it is bound in a yellow colour which we 
cannot bring ourselves to like, will have many 
attractions for all natives and inhabitants of 
the region known to Scotsmen as the Merse 
and to Englishmen as Berwickshire. For 
persons who have no local connection with 
the county, it has probably as high attrac- 
tions as an anthology of any county in the 
United Kingdom — unless it were of the 
counties of Ayr, Midlothian, or Middlesex — 
could have. The Rev. Mr. Crockett does his 
work well, writing with enthusiasm, yet with- 
out too effusive exuberance, giving us a 
copious and captivating bouquet of selections 
from the Minstrelsy of the Border, with 
sketches of the poets and poetesses. Profes- 
sor Blackie's preface has no defect but its 
brevity. (Paisley : J. and J. Parlane.) 

The Art of Pluck. By Scriblerus Redivivus 
(Edward Caswall). In 1837 there appeared 
in Oxford a little skit by a Brasenose man 
which at once leapt into that sudden and 



evanescent popularity which is all thaC 
Fortune gives to her favourites in 'Varsity 
literature. The little book, which is an 
Aristotelean treatise on how to be plucked in 
the schools, ran into an eighth edition in 
1843, of which the present reproduction is 
a reprint. It is clever enough, and it is 
interesting to notice how quickly topical 
allusions become lost in the mists of the past. 
There is hardly a local reference that would 
be quite correct to-day, and yet Oxford 
changes far more slowly than most towns. 
The social customs have been in some re- 
spects curiously tenacious of life, but usually 
in little things which a stranger would not 
appreciate. Altogether, the book is interest- 
ing historically — if not beneath the dignity 
of history— *ut only to 'Varsity men. (Bliss, 
Sands, and Foster. 2s. 6d.) 

The Bights of Natural Children. Verbatim 
Report of the Inaugural Proceedings of the 
Legitimation League. One has to read through 
a large number of letters and speeches to 
gather the drift of the League's propaganda, 
The subject, however, is of interest to a con- 
siderable number of people; and certainly 
with the principal object aimed at — the pro- 
vision of some legal machinery by which 
acknowledged children who happen to hare 
been born out of wedlock may be legitimated — 
few humane persons will be out of sympathy. 
(William Reeves. Is.) 

Short Manuals of Canon Law. Part I. By 
Oswald J. Reichel, B.C.L., M.A., F.S.A. This 
is the first instalment of a condensed but 
comprehensive account of the Canon Law. 
It contains a complete section dealing with 
the Sacraments generally, and part of a second 
section on Baptism. As this ends abruptly in 
the middle of a sentence, the various parts 
are evidently meant to be bought consecu- 
tively and bound together. The notes are 
very full, and form a mine of references to 
the Fathers. (John Hodges. Is.) 

Drifted Northward. By T. Hanton. This is a 
bright and amusing little tale of Shetland. The 
author tells us it is founded on fact, and there 
are several indications, such as familiarity 
with the dialect, that we may rely on the 
assurance. The story is one of drift— the 
drift of some summer visitors to Shetland, 
and the drift of one of them who always 
' doesn't know ' into matrimony and a sub- 
urban villa. (Alexander Gardner. Is.) 

The Summer Tenant. By Catter Thun. This 
is called ' an Idyll,' but there is very little of 
the idyll about it. It is rather a somewhat 
crude sketch of a summer up in the High- 
lands—to be explicit, by Loch Donnan — with 
a melodramatic end. It is not devoid of in- 
terest, but bears signs of hasty composition, 
and the author is sometimes given to un- 
necessarily fine writing. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. Is.) 

Notions of a Nobody. ByT.T.Dahle. This 
book consists of a collection of short comic 
articles contributed at different times by Mr. 
Dahle to The Leeds Times. The book is in- 
spired by what is called the ' new humour ' — 
that is to say, a compound of exaggeration 
and smartness. Most of the jokes are forced, 
and few of the themes are new. (The 
Leadenhall Press, Limited. 2s. 6d.) 

The Beginnings of Christendom : a Popular 
Sketch. By W. G. Tarrant, B.A. This little 
work can be safely recommended as a very 
readable and trustworthy introduction to a 
study of early Church history. Those who 
master its pages will want to go more deeply 
into the subject. (Philip Green. Is.) 

William AUen. By Irene M. Ashby. A well 
written sketch of the life and labours of one of 
the great apostles of Freedom, and the friend 
and companion in arms of Wilberforce. It is 
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a most interesting and inspiring biography, 
and fitly finds a place in the ' Friends' Bio- 
graphical Series/ (Edward Hicks, j un. Is.) 



# * # Publisher s, when tending books for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the price** 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



GRAMMAR NOTES. 

Sir, — I am not sore that ' Your Reviewer ' 
misunderstands me. I am quite sure he mis- 
represents me and makes me responsible for 
statements which I should repudiate. There 
is no arguing with an angry man. If some 
clumsy walker scatters mud over the clothes 
of a passer by, the latter, if a self-respecting 
man, gives him a wide berth. I am too old 
to matriculate in the art of insolent retort. 

But to your readers, Sir, a few words are 
due in explanation and in self-defence — and 
they shall be my last. 1. Either the Reviewer 
is stUl ignorant of the history of the word 
connote, or he refuses to withdraw from the 
untenable position of his previous letter. The 
very interesting history of the word will be 
found in Dr. Murray's Dictionary, tub verb. 

2. My use of the word connote is amply justi- 
fied. I not unwillingly 'surrender' it, not 
because it is not perfectly correct, but because I 
am convinced that in grammar it is better 
not to use a word in a literary sense which 
has acquired in logic a technical sense. 

3. I built no arguments whatever on a word. 
I built them on facts. Those facts, I am 
bound to infer, are impregnable, since they 
have not been attacked. So far as my argu- 
ments go, the words 'describe/ 'connote,' 
'qualify," limit* will all do equally well. 
Probably there is no one English verb which 
could be employed against which legitimate 
objection might not be raised. A well-known 
grammarian has suggested to me ' limit ' as 
the best word, but it is easy to cavil against 
that. Meanwhile I state (and have proved 
against objections raised) that 'adjectives 
qualify nouns,'— put describe for qualify, if you 
like — and the Reviewer denies it. Voila tout ! 
Let the reader judge. — Tour obedient servant, 

W. Candler. 

[We hope this is the last word in a corres- 
pondence that is getting tiresome.— Ed. 
L. TT.] 



QUERIES. 

[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corre- 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly ?] 
Authors Wanted— 

Of the following lines t 
' He dropped the shuttle ; the loom stood still. 
The weaver slept in the twilight grey. 
Dear heart ! he will weave his beautiful web 
In the golden light of another day/ 
-C. M. S. 
Of a poem beginning thus : 

4 Simple folk and undiscerning, 
Nothing we know but Thee, 
Love is aU our learning.' 
— T. W. G. 
Of the line : 

'Sans haine, sans amour, tu vivais pour penser.' 
— S. D. Nix. 

By whom, to whom, and on what occasion was 
the following remark made, * Go spin, thou jade, 
go spin ' P— M. E. A. 

Of ' Society in London,' by a 4 Foreign Resi- 
dent,' published in 1885.— J. P. W. 

Title, Ac, Wanted — 

Of any book giving recent information regard- 
ing the Royal Navy as a profession : a guide to 



the probable prospects, not excluding the pecu- 
niary.— C. 8. 



Publisher Wanted— 

Of a photograph or (rood print of the picture 
in the House of Lords of Dame Alioe Lisle re- 
ceiving the fugitives from the Battle of Sedge- 
moor. (I want a lantern slide made from it). — 
T. W. Q. 



Crich ton.— What is the correct pronuncia- 
tion of (the Admirable) Crichton's name, Criton 
or Creech ton [giving the Qerman sound to the 
cfc] ?-P. S. D. 

Jean Inqelow. — Can any one refer me to a 
recent account of, or interview with, Jean Inge- 
low, especially if illustrated with portrait, or pic- 
tures of her home, Ac. ?— M. C. Q. 

Felicia Dorothea Hemans.— Did any of her 
five sons inherit her intellectual and poetical 
powers, and have any of them left descendants P 
Date of her husband's death also desired. — 
Asplet Guise. 

Carltle.— 4 The Moral Phenomena of Ger- 
many,' by Thomas Carlyle, Esq. (London: 
W. £. Painter, Printer. 342, Strand.) Was this 
one of the early works of the sage of Chelsea ? It 
does not appear to be reprinted in the collected 
editions of Carlyle'a works — W. W. G. 



ANSWERS. 
[When answering queries, kindly give the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, care of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded.'] 

Authors Found — 

To H. J. L.—The last two lines of Words- 
worth's * Heart-Leap Well * are 

* Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 9 
-T..C. S. O., J. P.B., Ac. 

To A. M. Carter Smith.— The lines quoted 
4 No, no, by all the martyrs,' Ac, are by Miss 
Williams £ Sadie '). and are to be found in a short 
poem in ' Twilight Hours : A Legacy of Verse.'— 
G. W. Lewin, Tenterden. 



Titles Found- 
To F. G. S. (September 29).— You will find 
valuable information on Suffolk folk-lore in the 
October Bookman.— E. Bond, Eye. 



Publishers Found- 
To T. W. C— Hutohinson and Co., Pater- 
noster-row, E.C., Is. 

To E. D.— There was a good engraving from 
Millais's 4 Carpenter's Shop * in The Art Journal 
not long ago. If this were large enough it would 
be the very thing 4 E. D.' wants.— D. B. B. 



Chetne.— To J. W. C. and Chelbeaite.— 
Surely in Scotland the name is pronounced in one 
syllable, teste Walter Scott in 'The Anti- 
quary ' : 

4 And what would'st say, 
My squire so gay ! 

That ridest at my rein, 
Wert thou GlenaUan's Earl to-day, 
And I were Bonald Cheyne f ' 
-P. S. D. 

Historical Fiction.— 4 H. O. P.* will find 
such a list as he requires in 1 A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Historical Novels and Tales,' by H. 
Courthope Bowen (Stanford. Is. 6d.); also a 
shorter list in * A Guide to the Choice of Books,' 
by A. H. D. Acland, the present Minister of Edu- 
cation (Stanford. 2s. 6d.).— J. D. There is a 

series of articles entitled 4 History in Fiction ' in 
Vols. 18 and 19 of Great Thoughts, which, com- 
mencing with the Conquest, extends to the time 
of Queen Elisabeth, and shows the inter-relation- 
ships of various historical characters who have 
been introduced into different no?els, and also 

their proper place in history. — J. A. Craig. 

There is a long list of novels and romances 
founded on or suggested by historical events and 
personages in the 4 Guide to Books ' (Clarendon 
Press).— Scriptor. 



PUBLICATIONS OP THE WEEK, 



fiction. 

One Never Knows. By F. C. Philips. In 
Three Vols. (Ward and Downey. 31s. 6d.) 

Ivar thb Vixinq : A Bomantio History, based 
upon authentic facts of the third and fourth cen- 
turies. By Paxil Du Chaillu. (John Murray. 
6s.) 

Barncraig : Episodes in the Life of a Scottish 
Village. (John Murray. 5s.) 

Thb Sin and thb Woman : A Study from 
Life. By Derbk Yanb. (Remington and Co., 
Limited. 3s. 6d.) 

Thb Bbads op Tabic er. By Amelia £. Barb. 
(James Clarke and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Miss Devebeux, Spinster. By Aones 
Gibbrnb. New Edition. In One Vol. (James 
Clarke and Co. 5s.) 

Anthba : A true story of the Greek War of 
Independence. By Cecils Cassavbtti. New 
and cheaper edition. > (Cassell and Co. 5s.) Ws 
reviewed the first edition in our issue of Deoem* 
ber 16, 1892. 

Thb Grbat Coalition : An Adventure is 
Statecraft. (Watts and Co. Is.) 

Nbsta. By Mrs. John White. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co. Is.) 

A Prison Princess : A Romance of Milibank 
Penitentiary. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
(Cassell and Co. Ge.) 

Mademoiselle Miss, and other Stories. By 
Henry Harland. (Wm. Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

A Bitter Dbbt : A Tale of the Black Country. 
By Annie S. Swan. Illustrated. (Hutohinson 
and Co. 5s.) 

Thb Dbsbrt Ship : A Story of Adventure by 
Sea and Land. By John Bloundell-Bcbton. 
Illustrated. (Hutchinson and Co. 5s.) 

Vivian, and Thb Absentee. * The Novels 
and Tales of Maria Edge worth/ (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net. each.) 

Geoffrey Sterling: A Novel. By Mrs. 
Leith Adams iMra. B. S. de Courcy Leffan). 
Fifth edition. (Jarrold and Sons. 3s. 6d ) 

Coral. By the Author of * Lover and Lord/ 
4 The Family Story-Teller.* (W. Stevens. Is.) 

Psa Woffinoton, Christie Johnstone. By 
Charles Beade. (Chatto and Windus. 6d.) 

The Clever Mibs Follbtt. By J. K. H. 
Denny. With 12 page Illustrations by Gib- 
trude D. Hammond. (Blaekie and Son. 6s.) 

A True Cornish Maid. By G. Norway. 
With 6 page Illustrations by J. Finnbmobe. 
(Blaokie and Son. 3s. 6d.) 

Hartmann the Anarchist ; or, The Doom 
of the Great City. By E. Douglas Fawcbtt. 
Illustrated by Fred T. Jane. (Edward Arnold. 
3s. 6d.) 

Two Prisoners. A Novel. By Paul Heysi. 
Translated from the German. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co., Limited. Is.) 

Rujub, thb Juggler. By G. A. Hbntt. 
Illustrated. A New Edition. (Chatto and Windos. 
5s.) We reviewed the first edition in our issue of 
April 7, 1893. 

Blovrapby, History, and Travel. 

Thb Letters or Lady Burghersh (after- 
wards Countess of Westmoreland) from Ger- 
many and France during the Campaign of 
1813-14. Edited by her daughter, Lady Boss 
Weioall. With portraits. (John Murray. 6s.) 

Thb Buccaneers of America t ' A true 
account of the most remarkable assaults com- 
mitted of late years npon the coasts of the West 
Indies by the buccaneers of Jamaica and Tortuge 
(both English and French), wherein are oontainsd 
more especially the unparalleled exploits of Sir 
Henry Morgan, our English Jamaican hero, of 
John Esqubmeling, faithfully rendered into 
English. (Swan Sonnensohein and Co. 15s.) 

Women Writers : Their Works and Ways. 
Second Series. By Catherine J. Hamilton. 
(Ward, Lock, Bowden, Limited. 2s. 6d.) 

Maxime du Camp's Literary Bbcollec 
tion8. In Two Volumes. (Remington and Co., 

^^ig^d by GOOgle 
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MB. HUXLEY'S ESSAYS.* 



These essays, most of which are fami- 
liar to the reactors of Mr. Huxley, 
display the well-known qualities of 
their author — clear thought, forcible 
expression, unfeigned effort to contri- 
bute to the intellectual progress of man- 
kind, enthusiastic loyalty to science, 
and truceless hostility to all, especially 
'ecclesiastics/ who, or whose fathers 
before them to the tenth generation, 
have ever said a word against it. 

One of the pleasantest things in 
the volume is a brief — too brief — 
essay of an autobiographical charac- 
ter. Mr. Huxley tells us that he 
was born at Ealing in 1825, where 
his father was one of the masters 
in a * large semi-public school.' Too 
modest to say that the bees of England 
flew to greet him as the bees of Greece 
honoured the infant Plato, he mentions 
that a swarm had reached the window- 
sill of his mother's open window, the 
weather being unusually hot, and were 
making their way into the room when 
the barbarian nurse, unlike her Greek 
antitype, shut them out. 1 If that well 
meaning woman/ he proceeds, 'had 
only abstained from her ill-timed inter- 
ference, the swarm might have settled on 
my lips, and I should have been endowed 
with that mellifluous eloquence which, 
in this country, leads far more surely 
than worth, capacity, or honest work, 
to the highest places in Church and 
State. But the opportunity was lost, 
and I have been obliged to content my- 
self through life with saying what I 
mean in the plainest of plain language, 
than which, I suppose, there is no habit 



* Method sad Results. Esssjs by Thomas H. 
Hsxley. (MsonUIlaa and Co. 6sJ 



more ruinous to a man's prospects of 
advancement.' 

Why he was christened 'Thomas 
Henry ' he does not know, but he thinks 
it curious that his parents should have 
selected for him the name of that Apostle 
with whom he has always had most 
sympathy. His mother was a ' slender 
brunette/ emotional, energetic, with in- 
tensely piercing black eyes, an excel- 
lent mental capacity, and remarkable 
rapidity of thought. If checked for her 
impetuous judgments, 'I cannot help 
it/ she would reply, 1 things flash across 
me.' Her son here takes after her. 
1 That peculiarity/ he says, 1 has been 
passed on to me in full strength ; it has 
often stood me in good stead; it has 
sometimes played me sad tricks, and it 
has always been a danger. But, after 
all, if my time were to come over again, 
there is nothing I would less willingly 
part with than my inheritance of mother- 
wit.' Physically, he was so completely 
his mother's son that the resemblance is 
traceable even in peculiar movements of 
the hands. From his father he inherited 
no qualities except a faculty for draw- 
ing (undeveloped), * a hot temper, and 
that amount of tenacity of purpose 
which unfriendly observers sometimes 
call obstinacy.' The hotness of temper 
now betrays itself chiefly in fierce flings 
at those dreadful * ecclesiastics ' who, 
among other enormities, once made a 
philosopher tell a lie. 

The society he fell into at school 
was the worst he ever knew — a very 
sad, if not unusual, experience. One 
of his classmates bullied him insuffer- 
ably. They fought. 'I was a very 
slight lad, but there was a wild-cat 
element in me which, when roused, 
made up for lack of weight, and I licked 
my adversary effectually.' But he had 
a black eye ; his rival was unmarked ; 
and so it was the guiltless that got into 
trouble. 'Rough-and-ready/ he be- 
thought him, was justice. But justice 
had not closed the account. ' One of 
the greatest shocks/ he says, 1 1 ever 
received in my life was to be told a 
dozen years afterwards by the groom 
who brought me my horse in a stable- 
yard in Sydney that he was my quondam 
antagonist. He had a long story of 
family misfortune to aocouit for his 
position, but at that time it was neces- 
sary to deal very cautiously with mys- 
terious strangers in New South Wales, 
and on inquiry I found that the unfor- 
tunate young man had not only been 
41 sent out," but had undergone more 
than one colonial conviction.' 

By preference Mr. Huxley would 
have been a mechanical engineer, * but 
the fates were against this/ and he 
drifted first into medicine, and then into 
science. His career thenceforward was 
successful— brilliantly successful, we 
take liberty to say — and he was in his 
true place, both of honour and of use- 



fulness, as president of the Royal 
Society : 

The Work of hie Life. 

The last thing that it would be proper for 
me to do would be to speak of the work of my 
life, or to say at the end of the day whether I 
think I have earned my wages or not. Men 
are said to be partial judges of themselves. 
Young men may be ; I doubt if old men are. 
Life seems terribly foreshortened as they 
look back, and the mountain they set them- 
selves to climb in youth turns out to be a 
mere spur of immeasurably higher ranges 
when, with failing breath, they reach the top. 
But if I may speak of the objeots I have had 
more or leas definitely in view since I began 
ascent of my hillock, they are briefly these : 
To promote the increase of natural knowledge 
and to forward the application of scientific 
methods of investigation to aU the problems 
of life to the best of my ability, in the convic- 
tion which has grown with my growth and 
strengthened with my strength, that there is 
no alleviation for the sufferings of mankind 
except veracity of thought and of action, and 
the resolute facing of the world as it is when 
the garment of make-believe by which pious 
hands have hidden its uglier features is 
stripped off. 

It is with this intent that I have subordi* 
nated any reasonable or unreasonable ambi- 
tion for scientific fame which I may have per- 
mitted myself to entertain to other ends; to 
the popularisation of science; to the develop- 
ment and organisation of scientific education ; 
to the endless series of battles and skirmishes 
over evolution ; and to untiring opposition to 
that ecclesiastical spirit, that clericalism, 
which in England, as everywhere else, and to 
whatever denomination it may belong, is the 
deadly enemy of science. 

Does not Mr. Huxley — too mind- 
ful, perhaps, of the battles of his 
youth — rather forget what Garlyle used 
to say about fighting 1 extinct Satans/ 
and still more the nobly wise and com- 
prehensive sympathy with which the 
aged Goethe regarded all Christian 
communities warring, according to their 
lights, against evil, in thus constantly 
girding against poor old ecclesias- 
ticism? We hope, for our part, that we 
are not too lachrymosely sentimental 
when we reflect, not without some 
touch of pity, on the toothless and 
broken-down condition to which cleri- 
calism has been reduced in Eng- 
land. What would Mr. Huxley 
have? There never lived a keener 
swordsman in the fight against every- 
thing that man calls religion than 
Grote ? And was he not enshrined by 
ecclesiastical England in the most 
solemn and the most famous of all her 
Gothic cathedrals ? Charles Darwin 
was so exclusively, his whole life long, 
devoted to science and so averse to reli- 
gion that, with the intrepid honesty 
which characterised him, and not without 
melancholy in his tone, ho stated that the 
capacity to love and enjoy poetry, the 

Soetry even of Shakespeare, had 
eserted him in his old age. And did not 
perhaps the most popular pulpit orator in 
the Church of England, in preaching his 
funeral sermon, content himself with 
dilating on Darwin's scientific spirit 
and achievements, and shrink from 
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even mentioning his virtual attestation 
that the stars and the flowers had 
lost for him their charm when the light 
and the dew of God had vanished from 
the universe ? We do not mean to say 
that Mr. Huxley sneers at religion. 
He occasionally uses language that 
seems to imply sincere and by no means 
superficial sympathy with that yearning 
towards the infinite, that sense of limi- 
tation, which he declares to be at once 
« the essence of all religion/ and 1 the 
origin of the higher theologies.' But he 
exaggerates the power of ecclesiasticism 
to check soience in the present day. 

Let us admit, however, that Mr. 
Huxley does not wilfully or knowingly 
inflict inj ustice even on ecclesiastics . It 
is only in spurts of that hot temper 
which his father gave him that he 
forgets and falls below his habitual 
standard of tolerance for all sorts and 
conditions of men. And if persons of 
more aggressively destructive principles 
claim him for a partisan, he declines to 
range himself on their side. He tells 
fatalists, materialists, and atheists to 
keep their place and let him keep his. 
* Of all the senseless babble/ he says, 
1 1 have ever had occasion to read, the 
demonstrations of these philosophers 
who undertake to tell us all about the 
nature of God would be the worst, if 
they were not surpassed by the still 
greater absurdities of the philosophers 
who try to prove that there is no God/ 



POPULAR LOGIC* 



la? is a pleasure to receive another of 
Mr. Alfred Sidgwick's contributions to 
logic. No recent teacher has in this 
department done more serviceable work 
in separating the useful parts from the 
merely technical and theoretical. He 
addresses himself to intelligent persons 
of sound English education, but assumes 
no special training on their part. His 
lessons, when appropriated, can hardly 
fail to promote clear thinking and the 
disuse of shipshod discussion. 

We shall make no attempt to do the 
impossible — to present usefully in a 
paragraph or two the drift of Mr. Sidg- 
wicks thirteen chapters. His final 
chapter, in which he sums up the 
general results of the preceding ones, 
could by itself hardly be read with 
profit. It may, however, induce some 
of our readers to study the book for 
themselves if we quote a passage or two 
to exhibit Mr. Sidgwick's aptitude in 
perspicuous illustration. 

He has been discussing 1 cause and 
effect ' from the popular point of view, 
anl has shown that the two have often 
no such sharp distinction between them 
as is assumed in the common use of the 
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expression. In thought we assume 
that the cause is one separate thing 
and the effect another separate thing. 
But more exact scrutiny reveals the 
fact that between the two there may be 
any number of intermediate links. 

To understand how one occurrence leads to 
another is always to bridge orer the gap 
between them. . . . Take two occurrences 
called * pulling the trigger ' and ' firing the 
shot/ which is plainly a case of sequence, 
though the interval is a short one. We all 
know something about the intervening pro- 
cess, and if we select any part of it — say, the 
fall of the hammer — we are aware of a diffi- 
culty in deciding to which of the two occur- 
rences (cause or effect) it properly belongs. 
The fall of the hammer is, even more than 
the spark which follows, caused by the pulling 
of the trigger ; it should, therefore, be classed 
as part of the ' effect.' On tho other hand, 
the fall of the hammer is even more directly 
than the pulling of the trigger, the cause of 
the shot being fired ; it should, therefore, be 
classed as part of the ' cause.' 

Even when the interval is as short as 
that between spark and explosion, 
which practically would, without hesi- 
tation, be denominated cause and effect, 
the man of science steps in, and without 
difficulty demonstrates some of the in- 
termediate links connecting the two. 
In a word, what often seems to be, as 
we should say, a direct effect from a 
definite cause is on further considera- 
tion found to be related rather as bud to 
flower. 

Another illustration introduced by 
Mr. Sidgwick is so interesting in itself 
that we give it without placing it in the 
connection in which it is used by him. 

A few years ago the attention of Professor 
Marshall Ward was directed to a disease 
which attacks certain kinds of lily. The usual 
symptoms of the disease were already fairly 
well known. First, small rusty-coloured 
spots appear on the buds and leaves ; gradu- 
ally these spots grow larger, and, under 
favourable conditions— damp weather, for 
instance — Bpread over the whole plant. After 
a time the tissues of the leaves collapse and 
rot away, and a peculiar grey mould-like 
fungus is found growing in them. 

Botanists have long bean acquainted with 
this particular fungus (Botrytii), growing oa 
beans and various other plants, but since it 
was * always found ' springing from the dead 
or dying tissues, they assumed that some- 
thing else had killed the plants, and that the 
fungus then grew on the decomposed sob- 
stance of the tissues— much as ordinary grey 
mould {Mueor Mucedo) lives on dead veget- 
able remains. 

Professor Marshall Ward's observations 
showed, however, that the Botrytis is capable 
of growing on living tissue, as a parasite, 
Having sown spores and cultivated them in 
the laboratory, he found that the fungus, if 
kept well-fed and vigorous, excretes a soluble 
substance, which has the power of softening 
and swelling the material (ceUulou) of which 
the walls of the tissues of plants are composed. 
The experiment was then tried of sowing the 
spores in a drop of water on a young growing 
bud of the lily, and the fungus ' was seen to 
bore its way into the tissues, evidently by 
excreting the above-named soluble substance, 
which enables its filaments (hypKa) to pene- 
trate the cell walls/ Once inside, it soon 
increases in length and thickness, and begins 
to send out branches. At first the branches 
I run in the cell-walls only, but when the 



tissues break down, owing to the destruction 
of thB walls, the parasite spreads in all direc- 
tions, and soon destroys the plant. 

We are right, it will be allowed, in 
saying £hat logic thus illustrated can no 
longer be assigned to the class of dry 
studies. 



A. COMEDY OF MASKS '* 



A Comedy, of Masks is, I believe, a first 
novel. We all know the name of Mr. 
Ernest Dawson from his graceful and 
accomplished, verses in the ' Book of 
the .Rhymers' Club'-; but as a novelist 
he is unfamiliar to us ; nor is the name 
of Mr. -Arthur Moore less new. The 
collaboration - is,* it may therefore be 
assumed, - an- experiment as yet un- 
proved; but -the product * of its first 
attempt ought 'to* be a very real 
encouragement t6 Messrs. Dowson and 
Mo6re to continue in their partnership. 
They have written a quite remarkable 
story. There are many qualities which 
we may reasonably expect in a first? 
work: the talent of painstaking, the 
accumulation of infinite experience into 
little room, the skilled portrayal of 
character, the elaborate multiplication of 
incidents, — all these things are common 
to the literary dtbut. But there are 
two qualities which we expect to fin<f 
only in the work of literary experience; 
the qualities of originality and of pro- 
portion; and in both these difficult 
spheres the authors of A Comedy of 
Masks display a peculiar ability. Their^ 
story, if its plot is not very new, ha9 
at least an original and convincing 
atmosphere about it ; it transports us 
to scenes very little visited by modern 
fiction, and peoples them with charac- 
ters which are essentially alive and 
sympathetic. And, above all, it is con- 
structed upon an admirably conceived 
plan, each stage proportioned with 
workmanlike exactitude, each volume 
ending in a well- wrought and powerful 
situation. To say this is to say, by 
implication, that A Comedy of Masks is 
an unusually good story — good in con- 
ception and execution, and vitalised by 
an absorbing amount of interest. It 
has, moreover, the saving grace of dis- 
tinction ; it is .written in clear, finished 
English, free of affectation, but no less 
free of commonplace, a style which 
makes the story especially readable, and 
raises it at once above the level of the 
ordinarily successful three-volume novel 
of the circulating library. It should 
find readers from all classes of taste and 
education. 

The story may be given very briefly. 
It opens in a Bohemian circle of writers 
and artists, who frequent the cafts ot 
Soho. Bainham, a middle-aged busi- 

* ▲ Comedy of Masks. By Ernest Dowson and 
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ness-man, and Lightmark, a young 
artist, are the two chief figures on the 
canvas ; the one, sober, self-repressed, 
high-principled ; the other, irresponsible, 
over-confident, flighty. The following 
passage gives a very clear picture of 



The Soho Cafe. 

When Bainham pushed back the door of 
the dim little restaurant in Turk-street, Soho, 
he stood a moment, blinking his eyes a Httle 
in tbe sudden change from the bright summer 
sunshine, before he assured himself that his 
friend had not yet arrived. Half-a-dozen 
men were sitting about smoking or discussing 
various drinks. The faces of several were 
familiar to him, but there were none of them 
whom he knew ; so he took his seat at a table 
near the door, and ordered a vermuth to 
occupy him until Lightmark, whose unpnnctu- 
ality was notorious, should put in an appear- 
ance. In the interim his eyes strayed round 
the establishment, taking stock of the walls, 
with their rough decorations, and the cUent&U, 
and noting, not without a certain pleasure, 
that during the Biz months in which he had 
been absent neither had suffered much altera- 
tion. 

Indeed, to Philip Bainham, who had 
doubtless in his blood the taint of Bohemia, 
Brodonowski's and the enthusiasm of its 
guests had a very definite charm. They were 
almost all of them artists ; they were all of 
them young and ardent ; and they had a habit 
of propounding their views, which were 
always of the most advanced nature, with a 
vehemence which to Bainham represented all 
the disinterestedness of youth. Very often 
they were exceedingly well worth knowing, 
though in the majority of cases the world ha4 
not found it out. He knew very few of them 
personally; he had been taken there first by 
Lightmark, when the latter was fresh from 
Paris, and had been himself more in touch 
with them. But he had often sat smoking 
silently a little outside the main group, 
listening, with a deferential air that sat upon 
his age somewhat oddly, to their audacious 
propaganda. 

In his mind he would sometimes contrast 
the coterie with certain artistic houses more 
socially important, which he had from time to 
time frequented : where earnest-eyed women 
in graceful garments — which certainly 
miforded a rest to the eye— dispensed tea 
from a samovar, and discoursed discreetly of 
the current Academy and the most recent 
symptomatic novel. 

The delight of a visible, orderly culture 
permeating their manners and their conver- 
sation was a real one, and yet, Bainham 
reflected, it left one at the last a trifle weary, 
a little cold. It seemed to him that this 
restaurant, with its perennial smell of garlic, 
its discoloured knife-handles, its frequenta- 
tion of picturesque poverty, possessed 
actually a horizon that was somewhat less 
limited. 

Indeed, the dingy room, its assemblage 
apart, had many traces of an artistic patron 
age. The rough walls were adorned, in imita- 
tion of the familiar Roman haunt, of which 
this was, so to speak, a colony, with a host of 
fantastic sketches : rapid silhouettes in char- 
coal, drawn for illustration or refutation in 
the heat of some strenuous argument j carica- 
tures in the same medium, some of them 
trenchantly like, of the customers as well as 
of certain artistic celebrities, whose laurels 
Brodonowski's had not approved, varied here 
and there by an epigram or a doggerel coup- 
let, damning the Philistine. 

Bainham has long been in love with a 
certain Eve Sylvester, but has never 
spoken of his sentiment; andLightmark, 



gaining sudden success by a picture 
whose inspiration is a gratuitous piece 
of plagiarism on his part, carries off 
the lady into matrimony. But before 
the story opens he has seduced a cer- 
tain Kitty Crichton, who turns up with 
her child, and confronts the young wife 
with her story. It is here that the 
strongest situation of the book is 
achieved. Eainham and Lightmark 
arrive at the moment of Kitty's con- 
fession ; and Eainham, to save Eve the 
shame, takes upon him the burden of 
Lightmark's- sin. The passage may 
well be quoted. It is very strong. 

Eve and Kitty. 

Before any one of that strange company 
had found time to speak, Bainham had 
grasped the situation, knew himself at last 
and the others, and was prepared, scarcely 
counting the cost, with his splendid lie. He 
made a step forward, then stopped suddenly, 
as if he were bracing himself for a moral con- 
flict. His face was very white and rigid, his 
mouth set firmly; and the other three 
watched him with a strange expectancy de- 
picted on all their countenances, amidst the 
various emotions proper to each of them ; for 
he alone had the air of being master of the 
situation. And his resolve had need to be 
very keen, for just then Eve did a thing which 
might have wrecked it. She rose and came 
straight towards him ; her pretty, distressed 
face was raised (to his, still, in spite of its 
womanly anguish, with some of the pleading 
of a frightened child, who runs instinctively 
in its extremity to the person whom it knows 
best ; and she gave him her two little trem- 
bling hands, which he held for a moment 
silently. 

' Philip/ she said, in a low, constrained 
voice — ' Philip, I have known you all my life 
—longer than any one. Ton were always good 
to me. Tell me whether it's true or not what 
this woman has told me. Philip, I shall die if 
this be true 1 ' 

He bent his head for a moment. He hsd a 
wild longing to give up, simply to clasp her 
in his arms and console her with kisses and 
incoherent words of tenderness, as he had 
done years ago, when she was a very small 
child, and ran to him with her tear-stained 
cheeks, after a difficulty with her governess, 
But he only put her away from him very 
quietly and sadly. 

< It is not true,' he said quietly, ' if it is any 
thing against your husband.' 

The girl on the sofa, Batty Crichton, rose ; 
she made a step forward irresolutely, seemed 
on the point of speaking, but something in 
Bainham's eyes coerced her, and Eve was 
crying. He continued very fast and low, as 
though he told with difficulty some shameful 
story, learnt by rote. 

' 1 tell you it is not true. Lightmark,' he 
added sternly, ' there has been a mistake — 
you see that-—for which I apologise. Wake 
up, for God's sake I Come and see after your 
wife; some slander has upset her. This 
woman is — mine ; I will take her away/ 

The girl trembled violently j she appeared 
fascinated, terrified into a passive obedience 
by Bainham's imperious eyes, which burnt in 
his white face like the eyes of a dying no an. 
She followed, half unconsciously, his beckon- 
ing hand. But Eve confronted her before she 
reached the door. 

' Who am I to believe ? ' she cried scornfully, 
' Why did you say it t What was the good 
of it — a lie like that ? It is a lie, I suppose ? ' 

' Yes, yes ! ' said the girl hysterically, ' it 
seems so. Oh, let me go, madam ! I'm sorry 
I told you. I'll trouble nobody much longer. 
Call it a lie/ 



She threw out her hands helplessly i she 
would have fallen, but Bainham caught her 
wrist and drew her towards him, supporting 
her with an arm. 

Come/ he said firmly, 'this is no place 
for us/ 

By this noble lie Eve's misery is 
averted for the moment ; but she learns 
the truth at last. Eainham dies, and 
a mutual friend tells the poor wife how 
great a sacrifice he had made in love of 
ler. At first she feels that she can 
never return to her husband, but the 
advice of Bainham's friend prevails, and 
she goes back to live out her loveless life, 
to play her part in the comedy of masks 
through which the world passes to its 
fulfilment. 

The Comedy of Masks. 
By her husband's side, with the semblance 
of amity between them still, utterly apart and 
estranged as they must in reality henceforth 
perpetually be, it seemed to her that she could 
none the less religiously cherish tbe memory 
of her friend because she would turn a 
smiling mask to the world's indifference, 
wearing mourning in her heart. And deeply 
as Bhe had suffered, in the midst of her 
remorse she could still remind herself that in 
the last half -hour she had gained more than she 
had lost ; that life, however tedious it might 
be, was in a manner consecrated by this great 
devotion, which death had embalmed, to be a 
light to her in lonely places and dark hours, 
a perpetual afterthought against the cynicism 
or despair to which her imitation of happiness 
might conduce. 

The mask of a smile, and mourning in her 
heart ! Yes, it was in some snch phrase as 
that that life which began then for her must be 
expressed — for her, and perhaps, she reflected 
sadly, for others, for many, the jus test and 
the best. 

And in the meantime she would go back 1 to 
her dancers, resume once more her well- 
worn r6U of the brilliant and efficient 
hostess. She wondered if it would be 
difficult to account for herself, to ex- 
plain an absence so unprecedented, if, as 
was doubtless the case, her figure had been 
missed. But the next moment she smiled 
a trifle bitterly, for she had reminded herself 
of her husband's proved facility of prevarica- 
tion, which she felt certain would already 
have been usefully employed. 

I should have liked to make larger 
extracts, but my space is limited ; nor 
have I left myself room to speak of the 
characterisation. The three men, Rain- 
ham, lightmark, and Oswyn, the last a 
dissipated absinthe drinker, are excel- 
lently contrasted ; and perhaps, if one 
mast to this collaboration of true minds 
admit impediments, the one serious 
fault to be found with the story is this — 
that the women are very thin and con- 
ventional. Kitty is a reminiscence 
of the Adelphi ; Eve is, I fear, 
a failure. She lacks the breath of life, 
the almost intangible essence of woman- 
hood ; she is the lay figure of a man's 
workshop — not the flesh and blood 
reality of her own boudoir. But this 
is a failing natural to any early work. 
Messrs. Dowson and Moore will study 
womankind to better advantage here- 
after. For they have proved that the 
types with which they are familiar 
present themselves to their artistic 
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sense with all their vital traits exposed : 
they have proved themselves rich in a 
certain side of psychology. With a 
little more study of the other sex they 
will, I believe, produce a novel that will 
take high and, it may be, no very 
transitory rank in the perpetual regi- 
ment of current fiction. 

Abthub Wauqh. 



BEETHOVEN'S SWEETHEART * 



The biographical note affixed to certain 
editions of Beethoven's music has sup- 
plied to a large number of his admirers 
all such brief particulars as they know 
about his life. His love-story, only 
recently cleared up, is passed over. 

Beethoven was born at Bonn in 1770. 
He died at Vienna in 1827, and among 
his papers was found a letter, now in 
the Royal Library at Berlin, dated July 
6 and 7, but without the year The 
letter, in his own handwriting, addresses 
his Unsterbliche OeliebU (' Immortal 
Beloved'), whose identity it long seemed 
impossible to determine. With the 
letter there was also found the portrait 
— now in the Beethoven House at Bonn 
—of a lady, inscribed on the back of the 
frame in her own hand : 4 To the rare 
genius, to the great artist, to the good 
man, from T. B.' 

It is the certain identification of the 
' Immortal Beloved ' with the portrait, 
and both with the Countess Theresa 
Brunswick, that is the prime interest of 
the all too brief 1 Recollections 9 now 
before us, the authoress of which was an 
intimate friend of the Countess. 

Theresa Brunswick, born about 1779, 
was the daughter of a noble family 
whose ancestral castle was Martonvasar, 
some twenty miles south-east from 
Buda-Pesth. 

The greatest refinement in habit and bear- 
ing governed the Brunswick family. Kind- 
ness and courtesy, extending to every ser- 
vant, were the natural elements in their home 
life. No discord was permitted to disturb 
the harmony. Countess Theresa's mother 
was a proud aristocrat, who knew how to com- 
mand obedience with unapproachable dignity. 
But neither her children, nor even her ser- 
vants, had 6D6T heard a word of scolding from 
her. Neither from her nor from the exceed- 
ingly kind and learned father. 

Beethoven's father was a tenor singer 
in the chapel of the electoral prince at 
Bonn. 

As a boy he might have counted the days 
in the year on which he had heard a kindly 
word from his turly father. In what an 
atmosphere he was brought up ! How often, 
when the torment in the young heart was too 
(Treat, did he— destined to immortality — long 
for death ; for before life had given to the 
artist the overflowing cup of joy, the man had 
already tasted the bittor draught of daily 
misery ! . . . We know that in moments 
when the common needs of existence over- 

• BaoollMtions of Conntew Tkcma Bmniwiok. By 
Miriam Trager. Tranalftted by Gertrude BowelL 
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whelmed his genius, the great master gave 
way to the wildest, most fearful outbursts of 
violence. Passion dwelt in the depths of his 
soul. . . . His faulty education was only 
too apparent in these outbursts. 

The Brunswick family spent the 
winter of 1794 at their town house in 
Vienna. Theresa, then in her six- 
teenth year, had music lessons from 
Beethoven, eight or nine years her 
senior. On his part there can be little 
doubt that the love which was to 
affect two lives throughout their mortal 
existence was already something more 
than nascent. Theresa's affection for 
Itier master was at that time doubtless 
scarcely recognised by her in its true 
lineaments, but the seed was sown and. 
was already sprouting. 

Tke Haste Lesson. 

A storm was brooding in Beethoven's mind. 
She noticed this at once as he entered, barely 
greeting her with a nod. She also felt it 
would be hard to please him. 

' Practised the sonata P ' he asked, without 
looking at her. His hair was more tossed 
and dishevelled than usual, the eyes — the 
splendid eyes — were not fully open, and the 
mouth wore an angry expression. Oh, so 
angry ! 

With hesitating voice she answered, 'In- 
deed, I have practised it, but— ' 
' We'll see.' 

She sat down at the piano ; he stood behind 
her. She thought, ' If only I could give him 
the pleasure of playing really well.' But — 
God knows how it happened — the notes swam 
before her eyes and her hands trembled. She 
began too fast — several times he said 'Tempo ! ' 
It was in vain. She noticed that he was 
becoming more and more impatient, and she 
was becoming more and more confused. And 
now, alas! even a wrong note. To her own 
sensitive ear it was so painful that she could 
have cried aloud. But then the master him- 
self played a false note which hurt her out- 
wardly and inwardly . . . . For he struck, 
not the keys, but her hand very hard and 
angrily, rushed to the drawing-room door, 
and, like a madman, in another moment out 
at the front door, which he slammed behind 
him. 

' Without cloak ! without hat ! good 
heavens ! ' she cried aloud, unguardedly, in 
her excitement, and hurried after him, while 
her mother came out of her little room into 
the drawing-room to see what was the cause 
of the noise. 

She was naturally scandalised. ' Her 
daughter, Countess Theresa Brunswick, 
had run after the musician, into the 
street, with his cloak, hat, and stick ! ' 
Theresa was sent to her room and 
bidden to think over her unseemly 
behaviour. What she did keep saying 
to herself was, 1 He might catch cold 
and die ! ' As her diary at that time 
shows, she was getting strangely fond 
of ' mon maitre cheri.' 

In 1806 she became engaged to him, 
but the secret was confided only to her 
brother Franz. Not only the difference 
in rank between them, but Beethoven's 
quite inadequate means for such a mar- 
riage, made delay a necessity. For 
some reason, never divulged in detail, 
the engagement, after lasting four 
years, was broken off in 1810, and the 



correspondence returned. Thus Beet- , 
hoven became possessed of his own 
letter, though Theresa, we are told, 
kept a copy ef it. There is little doubt 
that the breach was due to Beethoven's 
violent spasms of almost mad temper, 
and it is at least pleasant to think that 
he had the courage to put an end to a 
prospect which could scarcely fail to 
entail misery on his * Immortal Be- 
loved/ should she as wife have to 
endure them. 

Theresa used to make her young 
friend Mariam her confidante in later 
years, after Beethoven was dead, and 
that is how these 4 Recollections ' throw 
light on the love which to the last was 
never supplanted by another on either 
side. When Mariam went to school in 
Vienna, the parting words of Theresa to 
her, not, of course, understood in their 
full meaning at the time, were signifi- 
cant. The child had been expressing 
her love for Theresa—' I could die for 
you.' 

Theresa stooped towards me, and said slowly 
and impressively, ' My child f when you are 
many years older and more sensible, then only 
will you understand what I mean when I say 
that to live for those one loves is by far the 
greatest love, for that often needs far, far 
more courage.' 

Then she stroked my head lovingly with 
both hands, saying in that motherly tone 
which won her the hearts of all children, 
' But on the 27th of March every year, while 
you are at school, you can do me a little ser- 
vice, which in my heart I shall count a great 
one.' 

This was to place a wreath of ever* 
tastings on Beethoven's grave, in the 
little Wahringer churchyard, where he 
and Schubert lay, until in 1863 their 
remains were translated to the public 
cemetery. At the grave, on her first 
visit, she encountered Baron Spaun, who 
had come with his tribute. In 1859 
the Baron told her what he had once 
witnessed, and his testimony, were 
confirmation needed, confirms our 
authoress. 

Beetfcoven and the Portrait, 

I once went to see Beethoven at an unusua* 
hour. He could not hear me [B. was quite 
deaf for many years], nor could he see me 
this time, for he was seated with bis back turned 
towards me. The light from the window fell 
on the picture which he held in his hand, and 
was kissing tearfully. He was talking to 
himself, as he often did when alone. I did 
not wish to be an unbidden listener, and 
drew back at the words: 'Thou wast too 
£reat — too like an -angel/ When, after a 
time, I returned, I found him at the piano 
extemporising gloriously. ' There is none of 
the demon in your face to-day, old fellow/ 
said I ; to which he answered, ' My good angel 
has appeared to me.' 

It would be easy to fill several) 
columns with equally touching memories 
of the great master's love story, but 
that would be unfair to the authoresa 
Admirers of Beethoven will prize tha 
little volume of less than a hundred 
pages, and thank us for calling attention 
to it. His opera FideUo % originally 
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called Leonora, is the musician's por- 
trait of the sweetheart who was his, in 
utter loyalty, through all the long years 
she survived him. In her coffin her 
head rested on a little pillow of ever- 
lastings, which he had been wont from 
time to time to enclose in his letters. 
She died in 1861. 



MB. BENSON'S POEMS.* 



Although there is in Mr. A. C. 
Benson's Poems much that appeals to 
all who value sincerity, reverence, and 
gentle thoughtfulness of tone, the 
clumsy and unmusical lines that occur 
again and again compel a critic to hope 
that he may regard the volume chiefly 
as a promise of better things to come. 
It is the brave experiment of a 
student who, seeing that it is easier 
to criticise than to create, boldly ven- 
tures upon the more difficult and 
more honourable path, who stumbles at 
times, but who may either learn to be 
prudent in the matter of metre, or with 
practice acquire the technical skill 
necessary to do justice to his thoughts. 

Thoughtful Mr. Benson certainly is, 
though his ideas are often presented in 
but a vague and misty shape. This 
weakness is conspicuous in the preface 
which explains that his poems ' make no 
claim to be a coherent philosophy.' Pro- 
testing against two modern tendencies, 
that of the writer to be artist first and 
man afterwards, and that of criticism 
to usurp the place of literature, he has 
tried * with his eye on life to present 
certain aspects of men and nature that 
have come home to him with force in 
an uneventful and sheltered existence.' 
The question is, Do the powers of 
observation and reflection he displays 
make up for a certain lack of passion 
and imagination ? A reasonable answer 
is that they do to the extent of amply 
justifying the publication of his Poems. 
He has not insulted the public, even if 
he has only added another to the huge 
army of volumes of verse in search of 
readers of like mind with the author 
—that is to say, in this particular case, 
of persons who believe 'in Divine 
guidance even more than in human in- 
sight, in love even more than in truth, 
in men even more than in man,' who 
find 4 life . . . very real and duty very 
plain. 9 

Mr. Benson's work falls for the most 
part into two groups. In one group he 
either expounds the parables of nature 
or finds in nature some illustration that 
may throw new light on the mysteries 
of life. Of this side of his book there 
may be taken as a specimen some lines 
obviously not without glaring faults but 
at any rate suggestive. 



• Poems. By Arthur Christopher Benson. (Elkin 
Kathewa and John Lane. 6*.) 



Waste. 

Blind fate, that bxoodest over human things, 
That through thy long inheritance of tears 
Dost bring to birth, through sad and 
shapeless years, 

One poet, heart and voice : but ere he sings, 

Thou doet delight to sever, to estrange, 

To bid the restless brain reluctant sleep. 
And toss his glories to the common heap, 

Waiting thy leisure, and the world's slow 
change. 

As some dishevelled garden, when the frost 
Crusts the dry turf, and blunders through 
the lines 

Of summer's green battalions, laying low 
The towering lupines that untimely blow; 
And o'er the leaves in rich disorder tossed 
The unavailing sun in mockery shines. 

As a lover of nature Mr. Benson has 
penned some pleasant descriptive 
passages, but his interpretations of her 
mysteries are apt to be set out some- 
what dimly, hinted at rather than 
written down in good plain terms for 
the benefit of good plain people. 
It is, therefore, probable that the second 
group of poems — those inspired by love 
of books and great writers — will prove 
more generally acceptable. Amongst 
them is ' Dean Swift/ a merciful and 
striking study of that ' sad, bitter, loving 
man,' too long, unfortunately, to be 
quoted here, so that in lieu of it must be 
taken the latter of two irregular sonnets 
on Omar Khayy&m and his translator. 

Ed war* Fitzgerald 
I hear a stronger music in the air, 
I mark a richer harmony combine 
With those thin, eager melodies of thine ; 
I look for thee and find another there ; — 

And dost thou beckon from the ages dim, 
My cynic minstrel, Omar ? Is it thou t 
Or do I trace, behind the furrowed brow, 

The shy and sober lineaments of him 

Who lingered listless in a land of streams ; — 
As when some laughing child endues a mask 
Of frozen horror, whence the pure eye 
shines 

Id smiling softness ; *twas thy destined task 
To dig new ores from those ungarnered 
mines. 

And flush with young desires those pallid 
dreams. 

The poems already quoted or referred 
to, and two of their companions, ' The 
Dead Poet * and ' Church Windows,' to 
mention no others, entitle Mr. Benson 
to be taken seriously as a writer, though 
his power of expression unfortunately 
falls short as yet of his power of thought. 
The opposite failing is so much 
commoner that we can forgive Mr. 
Benson for setting 1 fast ' to rhyme with 
1 haste ' (p. 41), and ' foul ' with ' soul 9 
(p. 86), but we cannot forgive him for 
descending to such depths as these lines 
in an address to 

Tke •anelelloo. 
Shun the waste, the common wood, 
Where the cottage-children sally : 
Stalk, that snapped so musically. 
Oozing thick with milky blood, 
Solitude for thee were good. 
Worse lines than these may often be 
written, but they are rarely read except 
by professional critics. 



NEW NOTBLS 



Fob the working out of his story of 
The Star-Gazers, Mr. G. Manville Fenn 
enlists a formidable array of characters, 
including four young men and four 
young women. By an unfortunate 
fatality it happens that the affections of 
three of the girls centre on the same 
man, while he, urged by an equally per- 
verse fate, determines to marry a young 
lady who prefers study to courtship. 
The distribution of the affections, as set 
forth in this tale, is as arbitrary socially 
as it is individually, the lord of the 
manor falling in love with the keeper's 
daughter, and his high-born cousin 
allowing herself to be drawn into a pro- 
nounced flirtation with a poacher. 
Taking into account Mr. Manville 
Fenn's fertility in incident, and the 
lavish supply of characters wnich he has 
allowed himself, the experienced reader 
can imagine the delightful state of un- 
certainty awaiting him with regard to 
the final adjustment of heroes and 
heroines. 

In Margaret Drvmmond % Millionaire, 
Miss Veitch has given us a study of a 
young woman invested with a pheno- 
menal amount of business capacity, 
natural shrewdness, and ready money. 
The young heiress exerciseB her preroga- 
tive m a manner which commands the 
admiration and awe of the men y/ho 
come within her sphere, but the women 
resent her independence of the conven- 
tions. But, despite the natural alert- 
ness and vigilance of her intelligence, 
the involuntary influence which she 
exercises is more potent than her most 
carefully thought-out actions, and proves 
fatal to two of her admirers, who 
sacrifice their lives on her account. The 
book contains some thrilling scenes, 
notably the one in which the heroine 
is in peril of her life from the rising 
tide. 

Mr. Hall's new story of An Ancient 
Ancestor opens with an audacious move 
on the part of the hero, who introduces 
himself to the heroine by claiming 
friendship with her brother, with whom 
he has not the remotest claim to ac- 



* The Star-Gaaera. By O. ManYille Fenn. In Three 
Vole. (Methuen and Co. 31s. 6d.) 

Margaret Druramond, Millionaire. By Sophie D. D. 
Veitch. In Thrae Vole. (A. and C. Black. &a.6d.) 

An Ancient Aneeator. Br Charlea E . Hall. In 
Three Vole. (8kefflngton and Son. 81a. 6d.) 

Two Bitee at a Cherry, with Other Talea. By T. B. 
Aldrioh. (David Douglas, la.) 

A Latter-day Bomance. By Mr*. Murray Hiokaon. 
The ModernLibrary. VoL I. (Bliss, Bands, and 
Foster, la. 6d.) 

A Liberal Education. By Mrs. Martyn. (Warne and 
Co. Is.) 

The Son of a Prophet. By George Anaon Jackson* 
(James B. Osgood, McHttlne, and Co. 6s.) 

Milliara: An Australian Bomance. By Noel 
Hope. In Two Vols. (T. Fisher Unwin. 21a.) 

A Prison Prinoeea. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 
(CaeseUan4 Co, Limited, 6^4 r 
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quaintanceship. The young man is 
punished for his rashness by being 
made the victim of an overpowering 
affection for the lady, and his courtship 
is prosecuted under difficulties arising 
out of his dread of the inopportune ap- 
pearance of the unconscious brother. 
The lady is the possessor of the ' ancient 
ancestor ' referred to in the title, who is 
no less a person than the poet Ossian. 
We must own to a fellow-feeling with 
• Uncle Dan,' who is so severely snubbed 
for finding the genealogy difficult to 
trace, owing to the tradition which 
speaks of the great bard as ' the last of 
his race. 9 

Mr. Aldrich's book, Two Bites at a 
Cherry, exhibits his usual charm and 
his usual deficiencies. Where the ques- 
tion of scholarship does not come in, 
few writers can handle a subject so 
exquisitely as Mr. Aldrioh. But his 
stories, generally leave off just at the 
point where they begin to be interesting. 
Mr. Aldrioh is a Bostonian by residence, 
and was for many years editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly. He is oft$n talked 
of as * the American Austin Dobson,' 
but there is little real likeness in their 
poems beyond grace and a liking for 
vers de socUti subjects. Mr. Aldrich, 
while he lacks Austin Dobson's finish, 
and altogether lacks his accuracy, has 
more feeling. There is no more charm- 
ing love-poem in the English language 
than 'Palabras Carifiosas/ 

A Latter-day Bomance, by Mrs. 
Murray Hickson, is a very pleasant 
little story, told with considerable art 
and finish, though there is hardly an 
original effect in it. It has the merit of 
being a story that any reader would 
finish. It is just the book one 
would pick up after a hard night's 
work to ease the mind before going 
to bed. 

Mrs. Martyn's A Liberal Education 
is just such another pleasant little 
story, but the work of a less skilful 
writer. She has, however, a novel 
conception or two. Her idea of a 
gentleman-private in a marching regi- 
ment for a hero was a good one; but Mr. 
Kipling has taught us to expect such 
vivid touches in the description of barrack 
life that one who has read his must fain 
be disappointed with the meagreness of 
Mrs. Martyn's details. The heroine is 
also a little impalpable. 

The Son of a Prophet is an attempt to 
reconstruct the Jewish history of the 
reigns of Solomon and his immediate 
successors, and to impart vividness by 
the ' addition of personal incidents to 
the national triumphs and national dis- 
asters that attended the consolidation 
of the Israelitish kingdom under its 
greatest ruler, and its subsequent rup- 
ture in the reign of Behoboam. Most 
of the characters introduced are his- 



torical, and the events are picturesquely 
grouped, and presented to the reader 
under an interesting form. The history 
of the outcast family who took refuge 
in the mountains and caves of the wil- 
derness, and of the courageous bearing 
of Ruth, is not wanting in imagination, 
and it is not difficult to conceive that 
Buch a training, combined with the lofty 
personal conceptions of the Deity in- 
separable from the faith of a devout 
Jew, should have conspired to the form- 
ation of a mind like that of the prophet 
whose history is here outlined, and into 
whose mouth are put some of the pro- 
blems and utterances of the Book of 
Job. The attempt to create a cha- 
racter capable of conceiving and 
giving voice to the sublime concep- 
tions of the Book of Job is a bold 
one ; nor are we sure that any advan- 
tage is to be gained through fashion- 
ing a personality for the great nameless 
jEschylus of the East. The lofty im- 
personality of its message gives it a 
universal appeal, which is limited 
rather than increased by a knowledge 
of its authorship. Still, the attempt 
is interesting, and it may bo con- 
sidered a fairly successful effort to 
trace the political and intellectual 
conditions which compelled the utter- 
ance. 

The scheming governess plays a very 
important role in an Australian romance 
ca$ed Milliara. She is always a 
prominent figure when she appears 
in fiction; and in this instance Miss 
Bentinck, described by a young man on 
her first appearance as ' a tawny girl 
with piebald hair, 'is quite conscious of 
what is expected from a woman in her 

i)osition, She has a supreme contempt 
or colonials, and she has come to the 
colonies with the express determina- 
tion to hoodwink the unsophisticated 
inhabitants, and to carve her destiny 
out of their ignorance. Her plans 
mature as time goes on ; her assumed 
name suggests a close connection with 
the family of the Duke of Portland, 
and to lisp about the Cavendish-Ben- 
tincks sounds distinguished; her dark 
complexion supplies a romantic hint 
of foreign blood to her lineage, and the 
rumour of her conversion from the 
Roman Catholic religion adds piquancy 
to her newly-developed piety. She 
becomes in every way a character of 
much interest to the neighbourhood, 
and she plays her part with skill. She 
has got into a family of which the 
eldest daughter, who is its real head, 
excites all the antagonism of her nature, 
and she determines to revenge herself 
upon her unsuspicious mistress by 
attracting away the lover to whom she 
has been long affianced. For a time all 
her schemes succeed, but she betrays 
herself at last, and defeats her own ends 
by over-assurance. The book is soberly 



written, the style is good, bat it lacks 
vivid interest. 

The author of A Prison Princess 
has rescued from oblivion one legend 
attaching to a cell in Millbank which 
might otherwise have been swept away 
for ever with the demolition of the 
gaol, but which survived until its 
evacuation in 1891, and perhaps even 
up to the present time. It is an un- 
doubted fact, the author tells us, that 
Emily Laurence, a very expert and 
notorious jewel thief, oame to Millbank 
half-a-century ago, and that on recep- 
tion she was found in possession of 
several valuable stones, the proceeds of 
a recent jewel robbery. It was handed 
down as a tradition that this woman 
had eluded the most searching examina- 
tion and still retained a large number 
of the jewels. So strong was this belief, 
that it gave rise to artfully-contrived 
attempts among the prisoners to dis- 
cover the hidden treasure, by means of 
removal of a woman from cell to cell 
until she reached the one in which 
Laurence had been incarcerated. One 
such attempt forms the subject of this 
story. An interesting criminal, -who 
professes to be a Polish princess, and 
whose appearance and demeanour amply 
bear out her pretensions, by a series 
of well-laid schemes and the con- 
nivance of a fellow - prisoner of 
lower caste, contrives to get herself 
! imprisoned m the cell supposed to con- 
tain the jewels, and by clever manage- 
ment raises a portion of the floor 
and actually obtains the treasure. On 
her release she proceeds, with the help 
of her accomplice, to sell two of the 
stones, but one of them, a valuable 
diamond, she offers to the very jeweller 
from whose shop many years ago it had 
been stolen. Suspicion is raised, and 
the movements of the late convict are 
closely watched. Meanwhile, she lives 
in state at Paris, and welcomes the 
attentions of an American millionaire, 
who is caught by her beauty and title, 
and follows her wherever she goes. 
There is only one drawback to her 
success, and that is the reappearance 
of her husband, a scoundrel who had 
married her under false pretences before 
her committal, and in whose crimes she 
had been involved . The story ends with 
a terrible tragedy, in which the heroine 
kills her wretched husband, and herself 
goes out of her mind, after having been 
obliged to restore the jewelp. Her 
American suitor hears from the lips of 
the dying rnan that he is the husband 
of his fiancee, and that it is her hand 
that stabbed him. The story is written 
by one to whom the inside of Millbank 
is familiar ground, and there is much 
life and veracity in the description of 
gaol existence, and of the curious speci- 
mens of female degradation gathered 
within its walls.^ 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON'S NEW BOOKS. 



A New and Improved Edition, from N*w, Ttpi, of 
OLIVE SCH REINER'S Novhl. 

The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. In large 

crown 8vo, oloth gilt, 3s. 6d. (Completing the 70th thousand. J 
'The only lady writer mentioned in the oourse of the lecture wu Olive 
Bchreiner. ** The African Farm " is, m the opinion of Dr. Doyle, one of the 
greatest works ever written by a woman.' — Wostminsfa Qaz«tt$. 

By Professor A. J. CHURCH. 

PICTURES from GREEK LIFE and STORY. In 

crown 8vo, oloth gilt, with 16 Full-page Illustrations, 6s. 

* It would be difficult to name a more attractive book, a volume of quite 
Unusual excellence.*— Sp#aker. 

By HUME NISBBT. 

VALDMER the VIKING. A Komance of the 

EleYenth Century. With Illustrations by the Author. In orown 
8? o, oloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

By ANNIE S. SWAN" 

COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE; and the Gentle 

ART OF HOME-MAKING. In fancy Wrapper, Is.; in oloth 
gflt, Is. 6d. With Portrait of the Author. 

By OLIVER DYER. 

The BOY PATRIOT ; or, From Poverty to the 

Presidency. Being the 8tory of the Life of General Jackson. 
With Portraits and Ilhimcratioiis by H. M. Eaton. In large orown 
8yo, oloth gilt and gilt edges, 5s. 
9 A book of deep interest and historic value.'— Glasgow H$rald. 

By SARAH TTTLER. 

A BUBBLE FORTUNE. In crown 8vo, cloth 

gilt, 5s. 

* Written with the character and distinction which always mark Miss Ty tier's 
works,'— British We$kiy, 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN. 

NAMESAKES. The Story of a Secret. In crown 

8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, with Illustrations, 5s. 
9 It is a good book with a good moral/— Torkshir$ Poef. 



Black 



The First Edition 
(8,000 Copies) 
Of ANNIE S. SWAN'S New Book, 

A BITTER DEBT: a Story of the 

Country, is Now Ready In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, with 
Fall-Page Illustrations by D. Murray Smith, 5s. The same 
Author's 4 HOMESPUN,' a Study of a Simple Folk (published in 
July), is already in its 32nd Thousand. In oloth gilt, Is. 6d. ; 
paper, Is., with Illustrations. 
Tht Athtnanim says of this book : • The language is perfect, the highest strings 
of humanity are touched.* 

By the AUTHOR OF * JAN VEDDER'S WIFE/ 

A SINGER from the SEA. By Amelia E. Barr. 

In orown 8?o, oloth gilt, 5s. 

By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN. 

GOLDEN GWENDOLYN. In crown 8vo, cloth 

gilt and gilt edges, with Illustrations, 5s. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 

THROUGH PAIN to PEACE. With Illustrations. 

Cheap Edition. In orown 8vo, oloth gilt and gilt edges, 5s. 
By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

The DESERT SHIP. A Story of Adventure by 

Sea and Land. With Numerous Illustrations br Hume Nisbst and 
Walter Buokley. In large orown 8vo, oloth gilt and gilt edges, 5s. 

* The story is one of thrilling interest.'— Glasgow He mid. 

By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 

DA IRE EN. A Novel. By the Author of 

' I Forbid the Banns.' In orown 8ro, oloth gilt, 6s. 
By FANNY fi. NEWBERRY. 

The IMPRESS of a GENTLEWOMAN, In crown 

8vo, oloth gilt and gilt top, with Hlustrations, 5s. 

* It is sure to be popular.'— Scotsman, 
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G. P. PU TNAM'S SONS' NEW BOOKS. 

STUDIES Of TRAVEL In GREECE and ITALY. By the late Professor 
E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., with a Preface by Miss FLORENCE FREEMAN. With Portraits. 2 vols., 
IGmo, cloth, 5s. 

The Papers in these Tohrmessre devoted to Historical and Archaeological Studies, and win be found of 
special interest to the thoughtful and scholarly class of traveller!. 

The WILDERNESS HUNTER. With an Account of the Big Game of the United 
States, and its Chase with Horse. Honnd, and Rifle. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Illustrations by 
Rsmihgtoh, Fbost, &akdham, and others. 8to. cloth, 15*. 
EDITION DE LUXE, One volume 4to. Beautifully printed oa tbe finest linen paper, with prooft of the 
fell-page Illustrations printed on Japanese paper, bound in buckram, gilt top, un trimmed edges. Limited to 
200 copies (25 reserved for sale in Great Britain), each numbered and signed by the Author. Price to sub- 
scribers, £8 10s. net. 

OLD COURT LIFE in FRANCE. Bv Frances Elliott, Author of ' The Diary 
of an Idle Woman in Italy,' Ac. Two volumes, illustrated with Portraits and Views of some of the old 
Chateaux. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 

A HISTORY Of NEW YORK from the Beginning of the World to the End of the 

Dutch Dynasty. By DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER. By WASHINGTON IRVING. Van TvilUr 
Edition. With 225 Original Illastrations by E. W. Kemble. Uniform in site with the Agapida Edition 
of ' The Conquest of Granada,' Two volumes, white cloth extra, gilt tops, 25s. net. 
• PETER STUYVESANT ' EDITION. In 2 vols., 8ro, beautifully printed from new type oa the best 
veUtun paper. Illustrated with 225 Original Drawings specially made by Edward W. Kemble. With proofs of 
fan-page Hlustrations on Japanese psper. Each page is surrounded by a characteristic border, delicately 
printed in gold and colours. The Edition is limited to 281 copies. Each copy numbered and bonnd in full 
calf, with gilt tops, rough edges. Only 25 copies secured for sale in Europe. Price to subscribers in 
advance, £6 16s. 6a. net. 

To each subscriber will be presented a large plate of the famous drawing of William Heatb, * Peter Stuy ve- 
sant's Army entering Amsterdam.* This is printed on India paper, and mounted in a form suitable for framing. 

WOMAN in FRANCE DURING the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Julia 

XAVANAGH. Two volumes, illustrated with portraits on steel. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

2few Volumes in/ the ' Heroes of the Nations * Series : — 

HENRY Of NAVARRE, and the Hague. 1 CICERO, and the Fall of the Roman 
note in Prance. By P. P. W. WXLLEBT, M. A. I Empire. By J. L. STRACHAN-DAVIDSON, 
Cloth 5s., 6s. 1 M.A. Cloth, 5s. 6s. 

The WORKS of JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. Leather-Stocking Edition. 32 
volumes, 8vo, cloth extra, handsomely printed from entirely new type on paper of tb« highest quality. 
Illustrated with a series of Original Designs by R. T. ZoasAtrsi , T. T. Richards, S. G. W. Bsm jajiih, 
and others, forming Frontispiece and vignette Title-page. The * Leather-Stocking • Edition will con- 
sist of 1,000 copies, of which 100 are secured for sale in Great Britain. Each Set will be numbered. 
Only to be had by Subscription to the complete set. Price 10s. 6d. nett per Volume. The set is to be 
delivered to subscribers in groups of four volumes at a time. 

CHINESE NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. Forty Stories told by Almond-Eyed 
Polk, Actors in the Romance of * The Strayed Arrow.' By ADELE M. F1ELDE. Illustrated by 
Chinese Artists. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [2fot Ifssk, 
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As Bedtsd by the late MB. BBANDBAU. 
fJIHE BISHOP and the CATERPILLAR, 

And Other Pieces especially Suitable for Becitation 

BT 

MABY E. MANNERS. 
Dedicated by Permission to LEWIS CABBOLL. 
Price One Shilling. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
* Brimful of fun/— Methoditt Recorder. 



JAMES CLARKE 4 Co., 13 and 14, Fleets., London. 

ADJOINING THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

THACKERAY TEMPERANCE HOTEL 

1, Montague Street, Russell Square, LONDON. 

Central, Quiet, and WellAppoiatsd. 
Bedrooms, 1a.6d. to 3s. ; Breakfast or Tea 1e.3d. to 2s 
Pull Tariff and Testimonials on appli c a t i on. 
TtUyraphic Address— Tbuslovx, Lob dob. 



THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
RESORT 

At BISHOPS TEIGNTON is strongly recommended to 
all needing rest or pleasant healthful change. > It is one 
of the loveliest spots in the County, and has all the 
comfort and charm of a Gentle roan's Country home. 
Sea and moorland air, beautiful Private Grounds, Lawn 
Tennis Court*. Turkish and other Baths. 

For terms, testimonials, apply to 

C. P. CABPENTEB. 

Bishops Teignton, near Teignmouth. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S. 

. COLLARS. Lioiss* Wold from Si. 6d. do* 

I I NIT N n Gents* 4-Iold 4s. lid. per das. 
kill CUFFS fer Ladies or Gentlemen from 6s. lid. 



per dosen. 



COLLARS, CUFFS, 

Hatch less Shibts. Best Quality ^ 
Long cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts, ft, C U I D TC 
•5s. Si. per half-dos. (to measure as. Ut Onlffl I 9 
extra). 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast 
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G. T. CONGREVE'S 
WORK ON 

CONSUMPTION, Ac. 
In which are detailed 
The Canaes, Symptom!, Progress, andSuoeessful 
Treatment of this Scourge of England.— WUh nearly 
Four Hundred Cases of Cure. Also 

On COUGH, ASTHMA , BRONCHITIS, Ac., Ac. 

Th$ Book mil b* unt po*L.fr€t t Jor ONB S BILLING, bf 
tat Author, Coomb* Lodq; Ptckham, London, 8.S. 



MBMOEY TRAINING, Loisbtts Systbm. 
A Law Lecturer, of King's College, London (J. 
Harpnr Scaife, LL.B ), says: 'Inraluable for exam*, 
and for memory training.' ' Taught by oorrtpondenct. 
In three weeks I was able to memoriae the nam**, Ac., 
of more than 400 men.'— A.W. Jamieson, Lieut-Colmel 
I.8.C. * Hatural memory greatly strengthened.'— W.W. 
Astor. * Adrsntage to strong memory, incalculable aid 
to weak one.'— Rot. Dr. Buckley. 

Lettons by Pott, Pro$p*otu* froo. 

A LOISETTE, 37, NEW OXPOED-ST. 
-OLe (OppooiU JafudM'a), LONDON. 



A BOOK TO LOVE 



In the Sahara of contemporary Terse there 
are sometimes revealed to searchers oases 
foil of beauty and surprise. The United 
States are not neighbours of the Sahara 
Desert, and just now we are considering an 
American oasis ; but if only our readers 
will forgive this geographical confusion, 
the comparison, even as Mercutio's wound, 
will serve. Mr. James Whitoomb Riley 
before to-day has deserved well of his own 
country, and also of the parent land, by 
giving the island and the continent such a 
f eastf ul book as ' Old-fashioned Roses * ; he 
has added a fresh obligation by publishing 
of late Poems Here at Home. Before begin- 
ning to express our little quota of gratitude, 
it is a duty to thank those who were respon- 
sible for the vesture of the volume. The 
binding is in excellent taste; the printing 
is beyond criticism. If the pictures were 
not present, the book would be, in all re- 
spects, nearly perfection. 

Where has Mr. Riley gone for his in- 
spiration P To the ordinary; to the ob- 
vious ; to the ragged man that mows the 
lawn ; to the servant that makes custard ! 
Subjects for poems surround us in our 
daily life as ihiok as thieves. There is an 
ode to be got from the broom; there is a 
lyric to come from the roller. Shovels* 
rakes, pots, pans, bullets, balloons, skulls — 
all are poetry, waiting to be arrayed in 
words. So many look up to the lark and the 
cloud. Their heads are too high, and they 
miss the pathetic commonplace. But Mr. 
Riley makes no such mistake. He looks 
at the scraper and the waterbutt The 
result is a book of poems that has caused 
us a great delight. 

Some of Mr. Riley's pieces remind us of 
BovriL The manufacturer concentrates 
the ox; the poet concentrates a creed— a 
life-lesson into three verses of vivid dialect. 
In our opinion, every boy should carry in 

• Poems Here at Home. By James Whitcomb Eilej. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co. OsJ 



his head, as one of his helps in life, 'Old 
John Henry ' : 

Old John's jes' made o' the commonest stuff — 

Old John Henry — 
He's tough, I reckon,— but none too tough — 
Too tough though's better than not enough 1 

8ays old John Henry. 
He does his best, and when his best's bad 
He don't fret none, nor don't git sad; 
He simply 'lows it's the best he bad : 

Old John Henry ! 

His dootern's jes' o' the plainest brand- 
Old John flenry— 
A smilin' face and a hearty hand 
'S religion 'at all folks understand, 
Says old John Henry. 
He's stove up some with the rheumatis, 
And they hain't no shine on them shoes o' his, 
And his hair hain't cut— but his eje teeth is : 
Old John Henry. 

He feeds hisse'f when the stock's all fed- 
Old John Henry — 

And sleeps like a babe when he goes to bed, 

And dreams o' heaven and home-mads bread, 
8aysold John Henry. 

He hain't refined as he'd ort to be 

To fit the statutes o' poetry, 

Ner his clothes don't fit him— but he fits me; 
Old John Henry! 

Is not this healthy reading for the deca- 
dent poets P After this the ballet girl's 
largeness of leg, as recorded by little lime- 
light masters, is sufficiently nauseating. 
The poem is, as we have said before, a creed 
an aid to fine behaviour, a force for the 
proper conduct of life. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Riley is not 
depending for effects upon the dialect made 
so famous by the genius of Bret Harte. 
There are many differences of a vital 
nature. We call attention to this lest, 
without waiting to compare carefully, 
some readers should hastily assert 
what is incorrect. Again, it must 
not be thought that this poet makes 
his only appeal by a picturesque employ- 
ment of localisms. He can also work in 
classical modes, and push closely to the 
heart with songs that are both grave and 
beautiful. 'When She Comes Home' is 
surely a sufficing instance : 

When she comes home again: A thousand 
ways 

I fashion, to myself, the tenderness 
Of my glad welcome. I shall tremble — yes ; 
And touch her, as when first in the old days 
I touched her girlish hand, nor dared upraise 
Mine eyes, such was my faint heart's sweet 
distress. 

Then silence : and the perfume of her dress ; 
The room will sway a little, and a haze 
Cloy eyesight— soulsight even— for a space ; 
And tears — yes; and the ache herein the 
throat, 

To know that I so ill deserve the place 
Her arms make for me ; and the sobbing 
note 

I stay with kisses, ere the tearful face 
Again is hidden in the old embrace. 

' Nothin' to Say,' 'The Abeenoe of Little 
Wesley/ 'The Old Man and Jim,' are 
poems in dialect that are full of charm. 
The last of the three is a performance of 
which any writer living might feel 
proud. Perhaps the beginning was made 
for the sake of the end; but this is not 
unusual Jim's death is the disaster aimed 



at, but the felicity of the treatment is quite 
remarkable. We long to quote from his 
poem. However, our thieving has already 
been on a rather large scale, so we mast 
steal something with shorter verses. Mr. 
Riley is a master of household songs, as we 
may call them, and in ' A Boy's Mother ' ws 
find him at his brightest : 

My Mother she's so good to me, 
Ef I wuz good as I could be, 
I couldn't be as good — no, sir/ 
Can't any boy be good as her ' 

She loves me when I'm glad er sad ; 
She loves me when I'm good er bad; 
An', what's a funniest thing, she says, 
She loves me when she punishes. 

I don't like her to punish me, — 
That dont hurt— but it hurts to see 
Her cryin'— Nen I cry ; and nen 
We both cry an' be good again. 

She loves me when she cuts an' sews 
My little cloak an* Sund'y clothes ; 
An' when my Pa comes home to tea, 
She loves him 'most as much as me. 

She laughs an' tells him all I said, 
An' grabs me up and pats my head ; 
An' I hug her, an' hug my Pa, 
An' love nim purf -nigh much as Ma. 

Of course there are poems in this little 
book that are less delightful than others. 
' Fessler's Bees,' for instance, is decidedly 
ambiguous, and we, after reading it twice, 
could not pass an examination on it. A few 
of the short pieces are very unequal, and 
now and then one line runs carelessly and 
clumsily into the next. But beauty is in 
the ascendant. So charming a volume at 
Poems Here at Home rarely comes to gild an 
hour, and if our remarks help in the 
slightest to spread abroad such winning 
wares we shall not have penned them is 
Tain. Norman Gali. 



TABLE TALK. 



Son point is lent to Mr. Frederic 
Harrison's suggestion — referred to else- 
where— of a subsidized theatre by the 
failure of Mr. Hbllingshead's experiment at 
the Princess's. Perhaps the public had 
not been sufficiently made aware of the 
generosity of the management in reducing 
prices one-half while preatlv increasing 
the comfort of the audience in the way of 
seats, Ac. Perhaps the opera Miami did 
not contain the elements of popularity, in 
spite of the commendable efforts of such 
stars as Miss Yiolet Cameron, Miss Jessie 
Bond, Mr. Temple, and Mr. Oourtioe 
Pounds. In any case, the experiment came 
to an abrupt termination on Friday last 

Miss Cecile Oassavetti's tragic story of 
the War of Greek Independence, ' Anthea,' 
which is all the more terrible because it is 
true, and, — is it unfair to suggest?— the 
more unrestrained in its picture of Turkish 
ferocity because written by a Russian, has 
been translated into French, Gernian, and 
Modern Greek, and a new cheap edition i> 
being issued by Messrs. CasseU. 

In a preface to • Darwiniana,' the second 
volume of his Collected Essays, Mr. Huxley 
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Darwin's view — a position which is un- 
changed from what it was thirty-three years 
ago, when he wrote the Jtwo essays that 
stand first in this volume, and are entitled 
respectively 4 The Darwinian Hypothesis * 
ana ' The Origin of Species.' Mr. Huxley 
declares himself thus : 

'The fact of evolution is, to my mind, suffi- 
ciently evidenced by paloeontology ' ; but 
4 until selective breeding is definitely proved 
to give rise to varieties infertile with one 
another, the logical foundation of natural 
selection is incomplete. We still remain very 
much in the dark about the causes of varia- 
tion; the apparent inheritance of acquired 
characters in some cases ; and the struggle 
for existence within the organism, which 
probably lies at the bottom of both of these 
phenomena. 1 

Mr. Huxley cannot understand how anyone 
can assert that he has 4 recanted.' 



It is a great tribute to Miss Olive 
Schreiner's reputation that all the copies 
of her little book in the 4 Pseudonym 
Library' were taken up by the trade in 
advance of publication. 



Messrs. Bell and Sons promise a new 
edition of the Works of Samuel Butler, 
edited by Brimley Johnson, who has 
also written a new Life, containing 
in addition to a formal bibliography* 
special notices of the various illus- 
trations and imitations of 'Hudibras,' 
*hioh have been published from time to 
time, together with some account of the 
authors from whom Butler is supposed to 
have borrowed. The text of 4 Hudibras ' 
has been thoroughly revised and reprinted 
for the first time from the last editions 
published during the author's lifetime, 
while all the various readings of the earlier 
editions are also supplied by means of 
footnotes. A few poems, partly from MSS. 
in the British Museum, have been added to 
the edition known as ' Genuine Remains of 
Butler.' 



An entirely new general survey of the 
*nimal kingdom is about to be published in 
thirty-six monthly parts Tby Messrs. 
Frederick Warne and Co., profusely illus- 
trated throughout by seventy- two coloured 
plates, and over sixteen hundred examples 
of animal portraiture. The ' Royal Natural 
History' has been edited by Richard 
Lydekker, B.A., F.G.S., F.Z.S., and P. L. 
Sclater, M.A., F.R.S., secretary to the 
Zoological Society of London, has written 
a preface. The first part will be ready on 
the 15th inst. 



Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 
will publish shortly ' Dr. Noah Porter, Pre- 
sident of Yale/ being a memorial by his 
friends, edited by George S. Merriam. His 
ancestry and youth will be briefly sketched 
by Miss Sarah Porter, and his boyhood by 
Professor Samuel Porter. Rev. W. W. 
Andrews will contribute an account of 
student life at Yale more than sixty years 
ago, giving particular attention to the 
influence exerted upon Dr. Porter's mental 
development by the professors of that day. 
Other papers in this biography will be by 
President Franklin Carter, Professor J. H. 
Sneath, Professor G. M. Duncan, Professor 
G. P. Fisher and others. 



Mr. F. Marion Crawford has written an 
•coount of a special journey he recently 



made to Constantinople, which will appear 
in the Christmas number of Scribner, with 
illustrations by his companion, Edwin L. 
"Weeks. Mr. Robert Grant, author of 'The 
Reflections of a Married Man,' will con- 
tribute to the same number a story entitled, 
'A Bachelor's Christmas,' with elaborate 
illustrations. But the feature of the Christ- 
mas Scribner will be an unpublished work 
of Sir Walter Scott — some private letters 
of King J ames's reign, discovered lately 
at Abbotsford — published in the magazine 
by arrangement with Mrs. Maxwell Scott, 
and introduced and edited by Andrew 
Lang. 



Mr. George E. "Woodberry has in prepara- 
tion, for the 4 American Men of Letters ' 
aeries, a volume describing the life, character 
and work of James Russell Lowell. Mr. 
"Woodberry has undertaken the work with the 
hearty approval and sympathy of Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, Mr. Lowell's literary 
executor, who has given him free access to 
his rich store of material, including all of 
Mr. Lowell's unpublished letters. It is hoped 
that the work will be supplementary to the 
two interesting volumes of Lowell's letters, 
edited by Professor Norton, and just 
brought out by Messrs. Osgood, McHvaine, 
and Co. 



The first volume of an entirely new work 
on ' The Ferns of Great Britain ' will be 
issued by Mr. J. C. Nimmo next week. Mr. 
E. J. Lowe, the author, has been very suc- 
cessful at the exhibitions of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. The work will be com- 

Slete in six volumes, containing a descriptive 
f e history of the ferns, including the cross- 
ing of species and varieties, together with 
an account of the numerous experiments 
Mr. Lowe has made, and the truths arrived 
at after nearly forty years' work on this 
interesting subject, establishing the fact of 
multiple parentage in ferns. 



Mr. Frankfort Moore's new three-volume 
novel, * A Gray Eye or So,' is going into a 
second edition already, and Messrs. Hutchin- 
son and Co., the publishers, announce a 
sixth edition of his last novel, ' I Forbid the 
Banns.' The same publishers have in the 
press a second edition, in three volumes, 
of Mrs. J. Kent Sjjender's new novel, 'A 
Strange Temptation.' 



Mr. T. B. Aldrich, whose 4 Two Bites at 
a Cherry' is noticed in another column, 
is rather English in appearance, and 
well known in London literary society. 
He does not affect literary society much in 
Boston, where he lives in a charming house 
• on ' Mount Vernon-street— the old aristo- 
cratic street of Boston. He is a china 
maniac, and has some beautiful bric-a-brac 
arranged with great taste. His ( Prudence's 
Palfrey' and 'Margery Daw' have made 
him a host of admirers. He is the author 
of the brilliant mot that he should be 
sorry if any book of his sold very much 
under or very mush over 10,000 copies. If 
much under he should know that it must 
be a failure, and if very much over, he 
should know that there must be something 
hopelessly vulgar about it. 



Mr. Robert Grant, whose little volume of 
esBayB is criticised in another column, is the 
link between literature, and society in 
Boston, U.S. Fox-hunting and other forms 



of Anglo-mania, not literature, are the: 
fashion among those who are rich enough 
to be able to drop the culture-cant. But 
Mr. Grant is on one hand a light of the 
Somerset Club — the smartest m Boston, 
and a favourite of all the jeunesse dorie, and 
on the other hand an author of success 
and repute. He scored his first snooess at 
Harvard with a clever topical burlesque, 
The Little Tin Godson Wheels, has achieved 
wide popularity with his ' Jack in the Bush ' 
and other stories for boys, and has received 
as much as a thousand pounds for a novel. 



In person Mr. Grant is a alight, dark 
man, very English in dress and appearance. 
He married a daughter of Sir Alexander 
Gait, whose death was announced a few 
weeks back, once well known in England 
as High Commissioner for Canada. Mr. . 
Grant is a prominent member of nearly all 
the literary clubs in Boston, a lawyer by - 
profession, and a water commissioner for 
the city. 



Mr. Garrett Horder is now passing 
through the press a supplement to his 
' HymnaL' Tne contents have been drawn 
chiefly from living or recently departed 
hymnists, but a few have been culled from * 
sixteenth and seventeenth century writers. 
Some hymns have also been written for 
this collection. 



The Memoirs of the late Sir "William 
Hardman, Q.C., for many years editor of . 
The Morning Post, which Mr. Frederick., 
Dolman has prepared for publication in 
Mr. Jerome's new magazine, To-Day, will 
be found to contain, we believe, some in- 
teresting reminiscences of Thackeray, 
Dickens, Rossetti, Shirley Brooks, the » 
author of ' John Halifax, Gentleman,' and 
other literary characters of the past gene- 
ration. The journal from which, with Lady 
Hardman's approval, the selections have 
been made was written in the form of 
letters to a friend abroad. 



Mr. Elliot Stock will publish during the 
coming season 4 W ho "Would be* a Woman P ' 
and ' A Threefold Mystery ' — two novels 
by Constance Serjeant 

A movement has recently arisen for a 
further revision of the United States Copy- 
right Law, with the object especially oi 
securing renewal of copyright to other 
assigns than the author's wife and children. 
As an instance of the hardship now inflicted, 
"Washington Irving had adopted three 
nieces, who on his death lost their one 
source of support through the want of such 
a provision. The American law grants 
copyright only for twenty-eight years, but 
a widow or child may get a further exten- 
sion for fourteen years. It is the shortest 
period granted by any country except 
Greece. 



Every one who knows the 'Alumni 
Oxonienses,' and the colossal labour which 
Mr. Foster devoted to his life-work, will 
wish Mr. W. J. Harvey all success in the 
publication of his similar collection/ Alumni 
Cantabrigienses,' which is to be published 
by subscription in about twenty-one 
volumes. It is very easy for the ' general 
reader ' to scoff at such ' dry-as-dust ' com- 
pilations ; but any one who is doing some 
original historical research, or who has a 
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taste for genealogy, knows bow indispens- 
able tbese records are. Mr. Harvey would 
be glad to receive any help, especially 
from clergymen wbose predecessors were 
Cambridge men. 

We have received four more volumes — 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth— of 
Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co.'s new edition 
of the works of Henry Fielding, edited 
by Mr. George Saintsbury. The first three 
contain ' Amelia,' with ten illustrations by 
Herbert Railton and E. J. Wheeler. The 
fourth volume contains 'Jonathan Wild/ 
with three illustrations by the same artist. 

* In explanation of the 'discordant judg- 
ments ' of great men upon ' Amelia ' Mr. 
Saintsbury says: 'I have sometimes won- 
dered whether " Amelia " pays the penalty 
* of an audacity, which cb priori its most un- 
favourable critics would indignantly deny 
to be a fault. It begins instead of ending 
with the marriage bells ; and though critic 
after critic of novels has exhausted his 
indignation and his satire over the folly of 
insisting on these as a finale, I doubt 
whether the demand is not too deeply 
rooted m the English, nay, in the human 
mind, to be safely neglected. The essence 
of all romance is a quest ; the quest most 
perennially and universally interesting to 
man is the quest of a wife/ 

Mr. Saintsbury thus sums up his own 
judgment of • Amelia ' : ' I do not think we 
could fully understand Fielding without it ; 
I do not think that we could derive the full 
quantity of pleasure from him without it. 
The exuberant romantic faculty of " Joseph 
Andrews/' and its pleasant satire; the 
mighty craftsmanship and the vast science 
of liie of Tom Jones " ; the ineffable 
irony and logical grasp of " Jonathan 
Wild" might have" left us with a 
slight sense of hardness, a vague desire 
for unction, if « it had not been for this 
completion of the picture. We should not 
have known how Fielding could draw 
nuancee, how he could project a mixed 
personage on the screen, if we had not had 
Miss Matthews and Mrs. Atkinson — the 
last especially a figure full of the finest 
strokes, and, as a rule, insufficiently done 
justice to by writers.' 

Of 'Jonathan Wild' Mr. Saintsbury 
further says that, though it has been the least 
general favourite, Fielding has written no 
greater book ; in the combination of 
irony and truth to life it is 'almost 
unique.' * It is to me/ he says, ' one of the 
few thoroughly amusing books I know ; a 
book to which, for thirty years, I have gone 
for rest and refreshment. And therefore 
I prevailed upon the publisher of this edi 
tion to include it, though at first he had not 
intended to do so.' 

In the same series of Famous English 
Novelises we have four new volumes of 
Maria Edgeworth — ' Leonora,' 4 Ennui,' 
4 Vivian/ and 4 The Absentee.' The frontis- 
piece and title of this edition are very good 
reproductions from the edition of 1832. 
Twelve volumes are to complete the issue. 

We understand that Messrs. Cos sell and 
Company will publish next month a novel 
entitled ' Lisbeth/ by Leslie Keith, author 
of • The Chilcotes/ * In Spite of Herself/ 
Ac. 



With a view to the simultaneous publica- 
tion in America and this country of Vol. I 
of Mr. Traill's ' Social England ' it has been 
decided by Messrs. Oassell and Company 
to postpone the issue until Monday, 
November 6. 

Few people, we fancy, take Mr. Robert 
Buchanan seriously when he is on the 
war-pat b. He so entirely spoils his case 
always by exaggeration. But for the 
sake of the few who might be led 
to think there was something in his 
attack on his fellow-craftsmen in literature, 
it was worth while for some one to answer 
him seriously. This Mr. James Ashoroft 
Noble, the well-known critic, has done in 
The Daily Chronicle. We quote a part of 
the letter, with which we fancy most people 
will cordially agree : 

What it is necessary for Mr. Robert 
Buohanan to show is that the opportunities 
of literature are more likely to be neglected, 
its temptations more likely to be welcomed, 
than those of any other calling; and this 
showing he does not even attempt Before 
he writes another word on the lines of his 
recent article in The Idler and of the letter 
published today in The Chronicle, he should 
inform us distinctly what there is in the 
telling of pretty stories like those of Mr. 
William Black, or in the- singing of dainty 
songs like those of Mr. Norman Gale, or in 
the writing of graceful essays like those of 
Mr. B. L. Stevenson, which is calculated to 
degrade a man by making him mean or spite- 
ful or hypocritical or self-seeking. I certainly 
do not think that any one of these writers 
would have made such a reference to two 
distinguished fellow- workers as Mr. Buchanan 
himself has made to Mr. 8winburne and Mr. 
Theodore Watts, a reference which is all the 
more regrettable because it is a matter of 
public knowledge that Mr. Buchanan's per- 
sonal relations with the eminent poet and 
the not less eminent critio have long been 
hostile. 



SPOBT IN THE HIMALAYAS. • 



Mrs. Grundy has long ceased to be a 
terror, but she is not defunct, so to 
spare that venerable censor a needless 
shock, we may say at once that Mrs. 
Tyacke, though a keen sportswoman, 
and fully equal on occasion to patting a 
bead on Brain, was, on the expedition 
here recorded, her husband's companion. 

It will sufficiently indicate the scene 
of their exploits— November, 1890, to 
September, 1892— if we say some 
seventy miles north of Simla, as the 
crow flies, is Sultanpur, the capital 
of Kullu, a district on the Beas, one of 
the head waters of the Satlej. Just 
north of Kullu is Lahoul, a tributary 
state on the Chandra, the principal 
source of the Chenab. Both districts 
consist mainly of spurs of the Hima- 
layas, with characteristically abrupt 
and narrow ravines, Kullu having 
abundance of forest, while Lahoul, from 
its superior altitude, is generally treeless. 

The game list of Kullu is well fur- 
nished — panther, bear (red and black), 

* How I Shot My Bears ; or. Two Tears' Tent Life ia 
Kullu and Lahoul. By Mra. B. H. Tyacke. Map and 
Thirteen Illustrations. (Sampson Low, Harston, and 
1 Co. 7s. 6d,) 



ibex, serow, burrhel, barking deer, 
gooral, ounce (or snow leopard), oorial, 
and musk deer, five species of pheasant, 
three of partridge, besides duck, snipe, 
and woodcock. A twelvemonths' bag 
with a total of 546 (of which 321 were 
chikor-partridge) included six black and 
eight red bears, and three musk deer, 
but not a single panther or snow 
leopard. The last-named are so rarely 
shot that a good skin is worth £20 and 
upwards unmounted. That life on a 
shooting trip among the mountains is 
not luxurious leisure will appear from 
a sample of 

What One Day's Work Meant. 

Rising between fire and six a.m., according 
to the time of year and the state of the 
weather, we had, first of all, to dismantle our 
tents of all they contained, and pack the 
things into boxes. Then our clothes had to 
be packed ; next our bedding— each article 
having its own particular place, and all being 
folded in waterproof coverings, not so much 
for fear of wet, but from tie danger of their 
contracting some of the vermin with which 
all the hill men abound. The bedding disposed 
of, the beds had to be unlaced, taken to pieces, 
and rolled up, and packed each into its own 
case. The tables and chairs bad next to be 
taken to pieces and tied together in a load, 
the rugs and tarpaulins then rolled up and 
placed outside. I then would go off to the 
other tent and dismantle it, leaving D. to 
strike the sleeping-tent and to collect the 
tent-pegs, a most important point, which 
required personal superintendence, or else all 
the pegs, especially the iron ones, would hare 
been lost in a month. Meanwhile, I was pack- 
ing the tiffin-basket which accompanied us,and, 
after that, every article of crockery, glass, and 
plate in use. Then the dining-tent had to be 
struck and packed, the three useless servants 
being interested with nothing but their own 
tents. It never took us less than two and a- 
half hours to get under weigh, after we were 
called. We were obliged to see everything 
start on ahead before we started ourselves. If 
we passed a village on the road, we had to 
watch every load through that village, or we 
never knew when it would reach camp. 

. The march itself occupied about four or five 
hours, but we could generally manage to ride 
some portion of it. On arriving at the new 
camping-ground, we had to wait till the tente 
came in. A difficulty constantly arose by 
reason of portions of them coming in earlier or 
later, and retarding the pitching, as it was 
impossible to put everything connected with 
each portion on one coolie. When the tents 
were being pitched, the whole of the moroing'i 
work had to be gone over again in reverse 
order, and then I had to give out stores, order 
dinner, and see the meat cut up—a job I 
loathed. Meanwhile D. was superintending 
the digging of trenches round the tents, and 
when all was completed, and we had had our 
baths and some lunch, it was time to go out 
and shoot. If we paw any game, a long and 
often tedious stalk-followed ; and, game or no 
game, we never returned to camp tilfcdark. 
Then followed the cleaning of oar rifles, a 
work we never intrusted to any one, and then 
ensued a great washing of feet, an operation 
constantly necessitated by the wearing of 
grass shoes, and then we dined, and by ten 
o'clock were quite ready for bed. 

Boads in Kullu, such as there are, are 
often sufficiently perilous. 

A Narrow Escape. 

We came to a place over which I wanted to 
ride, but, as D. thought the road rather rotten 
from the late snow, he insisted upon my 



mounting, and had the pony driven over. 
When it was half-way across, the road did 
give way, and down it went a hundred feet or 
more into the roaring river below. Fortu- 
nately the slope was not steep enough for him 
to turn over. He kept his feet in the most mar- 
vellous manner, but he could not stop him- 
self. He slid on till he fell into the river, 
which was deep and in flood. Down the 
stream he was carried, sometimes with his 
head above, sometimes below, water, till we 
made sure he must be drowned. After being 
swept some two hundred yards, however, he 
touched the opposite bank, scrambled out on 
to his feet at once, and began grazing as 
though nothing had happened ! Had the 
road given away with me on his back, how- 
ever, the extra top-weight would have caused 
him to turn over, and 1 should certainly have 
been killed. 

The seasons for bear shooting are 
April to June, and mid-October to early 
December : the hours, from dawn till 
8 or 9 a.m. and from 4 p»m. till dusk. 
On one occasion a large red bear was 
reported five miles off by a coolie. The 
hoar was a little late and the distance 
long, whilst information of the sort did 
not always reward the believer in it. 
Mrs. T., her husband having started 
on a less questionable track, determined 
to test the native report. 

At Last My Chance Came. 

I summoned my rifle coolie, Doogloo by 
name, and set off as fast as I could up the 
river bank. The ascent was not great, but it 
was difficult, over enow and slush, and much 
dibris, to be got over or under, and which had 
been brought down to the river by snow fall- 
ing from above. Moreover, there were two 
not inconsiderable streams to be forded. Over 
•oe of these Doogloo carried me on his back. 
But the greatest difficulty of all was the 
necessity of crossing a snow-bridge, of which 
we had made use but a few days before, but 
which was on the point of falling in. In fact 
we had sent men up the nala, as aforemen- 
tioned, in order to fell a tree to replace it. 
Poor D. remembered this shaky snow-bridge, 
when he found I had not returned to camp 
by dusk, and was very nervous about me, as 
he knew I must cross by it. It held, but next 
day it was gone ! 

Well, about six o'clock I reached the thach 
where the bear had been, but there was not a 
sign of him. I walked round it, and was 
about to give it up and go home, when I 
stopped to have one last look round. I then 
noticed something moving in the jungle on 
the far side, and called Doogloo's attention to 
it. He looked, but said it was a pheasant. 
This I would not allow, and I moved on a few 
paces, and then perceived that it was the bear, 
on his back, rolling ! Now came the tug of 
war in the shape of the stalk. Without D.'s 
experience at hand to guide me, I had to 
arrange this by myself. But I managed all 
right, and succeeded in getting within thirty 
yards of the bear. He was grazing behind a 
small hillock, and as I ascended it I saw him 
just below. The stalk had not been easy, as 
the wind that evening was changeable. But 
I had succeeded; I got my shot and knocked 
the bear over, but did not kill him. This is 
hardly surprising, however, when one takes 
into account how extraordinarily tenacious of 
life they are, and that I only carried a '400 
bore rifle. But I followed up the trail through 
dense jungle, and eventually gave my friend 
the coup de grace through the head when 
within five yards of him. Fortunately he was 
so sick from the effects of the first shot that 
he did not go for me, as, in that case, Doogloo 
would assuredly have promptly bolted. My 
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trophy was brought into camp next morning. 
He measured six feet eight inches when 
stretched out for drying, and across the fore- 
arm seven feet. This was quite the largest 
bear that was shot that season, and he had a 
beautiful coat of golden brown, tipped with 
silver-grey. 

It took the quarter of a century of 
the French Bevolution and the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon to once for all 
awaken Western governments to the 
fact that they exist for the benefit of 
thq governed. India is not England or 
France, but some of our countrymen 
and countrywomen out there seem to 
imagine that the natives are their sub- 
jects, rather than their fellow-subjects. 
At home the peasant or shopkeeper or 
farmer is free to sell or withhold his 
labour or his wares, but in India he 
must not refuse to sell goods to a sahib, 
or decline to carry his baggage, under 
pain of fine, or worse. But of course 
the custom did not originate with the 
English ; they have merely perpetuated 
the more or less oppressive customs of 
their predecessors, and there is some- 
thing to be said on the ground of neces- 
sity for nipping a boycott in the bud 
when it might prevent an Englishman 
from travelSng through the country, or 
even living in it. Yet, after reading the 
following passage some of our readers 
may ask the question 

Were they Justly Punished ? 

We experienced great difficulty in getting 
coolies and supplies. The people of Kullu are 
a rieh and truculent race, who have been 
greatly spoilt by the mistaken kindness of 
different administrators. Natives require 
ruling with a strong hand, and look upon 
leniency as weakness, and take advantage of it 
speedily. This has been the case in Kullu, 
where a military ruler is now required to 
bring the people to a sense of discipline. A 
strong man, strictly just, but firm— a man 
whose orders would be carried out to the letter, 
and who would himself see that they were, 
instead of trusting to baboos and under- 
strappers, would soon put matters right, and 
prove a benefit to the country. In other parts 
of India a tahib is looked up to and respected 
by the people, because he belongs to the great 
Sirkar (Government). They respect the 8vrkar, 
and know that, if it is not freely given, that 
respect will be enforced. But it is not so in 
Kullu, where the people have too long had 
their own way. We were obliged constantly 
to appeal to the administrator of the Govern- 
ment for the time being, in order to get sup- 
plied with even the necessaries of fife. On 
one or two occasions the people of the nearest 
village refused to supply even milk or flour 
for our servants. For several days, too, we 
had been unable even to hire a coolie to carry 
our rifles, and it was impossible for me to 
manage* mine in the difficult walking up the 
mountain-sides, for we thought nothing of an 
ascent of two thousand feet to get a shot. The 
assistant- commissioner kindly sent for the 
head-men and fined them, and we had no 
further difficulty — at least, not in that parti- 
cular place. 

Mrs. Tyacke's book is naturally and 
pleasantly written. Kullu was the 
sporting ground. The sojourn in Lahoul 
was a matter of prudence when the 
cholera suddenly swept down on its 
neighbour. One curious phenomenon 
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will probably be new to most of our 
readers. With the appearance of the 
pestilence the carrion-feeding birds for- 
sook the stricken district; when it 
abated they returned. To follow the 
birds, therefore, is a fairly safe rule. 

It is seldom books on India hare 
many good words for the missionaries. 
Work in Lahoul, if not exaotly pros- 
perous, at any rate receives Mrs. 
Tyacke's benediction. 



MB. LOWRYS 8HOBT STOBIB8 * 
♦ 

A numb £B of stories of singular power 
and pathos are published together 
under the rather curious title of 
Wrecker? and Methodists. They have 
appeared for the most part separately 
in The National Observer and other 
magazines ; but now gathered together 
in one volume they form a collection of 
tales of unusual force and vitality. 
They are all short, the longest not over 
twenty pages long, but each one forms 
a complete episode; the subjects are 
weird, painful, and humorous by 
turns. The style is abrupt and incisive, 
without a single redundant word ; the 
story is sketched in and left to make its 
impression by its own sincerity, and 
very vivid is the effect produced. The 
subjects are chosen generally from the 
lives of the struggling classes, or of the 
wreckers on the sea shore. Perhaps 
the first tale, simple as it is, may claim 
to be the most pathetic of the series. 
It relates the effects of a sudden fall in 
the price of tin in a small village in 
Cornwall, where a large number of the 
miners were suddenly thrown out of 
work. A benevolent lady visiting at 
the home of one of these miners finds 
the following scene in progress : 

Prisoners mt tne Barth. 

The room held one table and a chair or 
two ; and a few poor pictures were nailed to 
the walls. One of them was a representation 
in dreadful primary colours of the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes. The glaring thin? 
had from its surroundings an interest almost 
tragic. 

For a man was seated on a broken chair 
beside the fireplace, wherein the white relics 
of a wood fire glowed fitfully, and he held a 
baby delicately upon his knee. His face was 
tanned, but bloodless, and piteously peaked 
and thin. He was unshaven, and his eyes 
were bright and deep-sunken. 

At his elbow on the table was a great swede 
turnip, from which the tops had been rudely 
twisted ; and from this turnip, as Miss Merlon 
entered, he was cutting a small wedge. 

He paused, but did not rise immediately 
(having regard to the baby) ; and Miss 
Merton heard upstairs a woman's voice com- 
plaining weakly, while some one moved busily 
on the thin planching of the floor. She 
closed the door behind her and entered the 
room, and immediately the man spoke. 

' Come in, ma'am/ he said, ' an' glad to see 
'ee. My wife is in bed, sick, an' I blong 
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feedin' the li'l baaby. But you'm finely 
welcome, sure 'nough.' 
Miss Merton regarded him blankly. 
' Feeding the baby P ' she echoed. 
'Iss,' said the father. 'Missus bin too sick 
f feed the lil dear. Why, you wouldn' 
hardly expect a cow to give much milk *pon 
swedes, an' what li'l 'ee do give edn' nothin' 
but turnips ; so the lil chield got t' ate what- 
ever mate we can get. An' all we got tf give 
her is turnips. I b'long chowin' of it up small 
so 's she shall clunk it aisy ; an' I d' b'Jieve 
there's more strength in turnips than some 
might think, for I've knawed weaker ba&bies 
that was fed more ordinary-like.' . . . 

Almost before Trevaskis had finished speak- 
ing she bad captured the little wan-faced 
baby, and was reading the father a lesson 
upon the laws of Nature. Never again, she 
told him, was the baby to be fed with turnip ; 
and when he answered despondingly, "Tis 
jus' 's well f die o' wrong mate as t' die o' 
none 't all!' she cut him short with a 
4 Humph ! ' that was almost fierce. . . . 

Somehow Miss Merton was attracted by the 
gigantic idiocy of this man that would feed a 
baby day after day with finely-chewed turnips ; 
and she remembered the baby's pallid face, 
the abject misery of its mother. 

On the next two days her energies were 
mainly directed to the task of finding work 
for Trevaskis. The task was by no means 
, for during two long months the country 
been scoured by men who sought employ- 
ment of any kind. 

Bat on the second day after her visit to 
Murrish's Cottages Miss- Merton was suc- 
cessful. She found a job that would occupy 
Trevaskis for at least a week, and then went 
back in the happiest of moods to her own 
house. 

And there a woman was awaiting her, whom 
she recognised as having been with Trevaskis' 
wife at the time of her visit. It was a pitiful 
message that this woman brought. 

Farmer Pascoe, of Chyangweth, had been 
losing turnips of late ; and on the previous 
day he had set a watch in order tnat the 
thief might be captured. And James Tre- 
vaskis, going forth to find food for himself, 
had stepped into the trap laid for him. He 
had been taken to gaol ; and his wife was very 
near to death. 

After this pitiable tale of poverty 
comes one which shows the writer's 

Sower over the weird and horrible. It 
escribes a Methodist congregation 
who are awaiting with some impatience 
the arrival of their expected preacher. 
The ' leaders ' are discussing the advisa- 
bility of starting a prayer meeting, 
when a young man, impelled forward as 
though without his own volition, enters 
the church and announces himself as 
the preacher. A strange sensation passes 
through the church as he ascends 
the pulpit, the landlord of the village 
cases at him as at one risen from the 
dead, but nevertheless the service pro- 
ceeds as usual. We leave the author 
to tell the climax of the story in his 
own words. 

An Object Lesson. 

But all these cries grew silent, there was 
even what might have been a murmur of 
revolt against the preacher, when he seemed 
to pray for the soul of a highwayman hanged 
only the day before, and for the parents who 
had loved him. 

During the second hymn, however, amid 
the joyful noise of 'serpent,' fiddle, and 
bassoon, and the concerted fervour of a hun- 
dred hearty voices, the congregation forgot a 



certain tremor which had passed through 
them as the stranger prayed for the soul of 
the dead thief. 

But when the lessons were read (and the 
first lesson was the story of Absalom's wicked- 
ness and death) he prayed again. And again 
he prayed for the soul of the miserable 
youth who had been hanged for highway 
robbery. 

Then came the sermon. 

The text was taken from the same chapter 
in Samuel which had formed the lesson. The 
preacher sketched the career of the beautiful 
and wicked prince ; how he entered upon life 
amidst the happiest circumstances that could 
nurse a good and great man ; how he fell to 
all contemptible and hateful crime ; how, 
dying a death that was God's judgment made 
visible to men, he brought black shame and 
the bitterness of grief to the hearts of them 
that loved him more than life. 

To the villagers this could never again be 
a mere story in a book. The preacher made 
the history live for them; and there were 
some that trembled among those that heard 
him. 

Then, solemnly, without emotion, he told 
them the life-story of another young man, 
the highwayman of whose death they had 
been told. 

He claimed no personal knowledge of the 
man, yet all who heard him knew certainly 
that' he had known him well. He described 
him at school, a leader of his fellows in all 
that called for skill and daring, yet himself 
easily led. He told how the boy's parents 
worshipped him, hoping before thoir time was 
come to die to see in his successes the great 
reward of their life's toil and labour. . . . 

Then he pictured the last night of sleepless 
agony, the passion of hopeless resistance that 
stirred the prisoner to madness, the mute 
horror tbat fell on him as the dawn crept 
inexorably into the rainy sky. 

'Think of it, my friends,' the preacher 
said. 'He was the one hope whereby his 
parents lived, and that hope seemed not out 
of reason. And there was other love than 
theirs. Now " 

A frenzy shook him. His .voice rose to a 
shriek. 

' Look ! ' he cried, and all eyes were turned 
to that side-wall of the chapel towards which 
he pointed. 

There, in the growing shadows, against the 
pallor of the walls, a great black gallows 
stood. A dead man hung from the beam, and 
for awhile they looked at the vision in horror ; 
for the face of the dead man hanging there 
was the face of the man who had preached to 
them that day. That awful face, the glazed 
eyes, mocked them for a moment. 

Then, as the vision faded away from the 
wall, they turn shuddering and terrified 
towards the pulpit. 

The preacher had gone. 

The most humorous of the tales is, 
perhaps, that which relates the revenge 
taken upon Samuel Tregerbyn, the 
poacher -fisherman who thought to 
make a pocketful of money by going 
out to sea on Sunday night, when his 
more conscientious neighbours were 
resting, and selling his fish on Monday 
morning. He is met on his return from 
his night's work by two of his com- 
rades, who proceed to execute vengeance 
upon the Sabbath-breaker in a summary 
fashion. 

A Bay of Seat. 

Saml gave no answer bnt a curse, and so 
the two avengers of broken tradition picked 
him up bodily and carried him, struggling, 
ejaculating most unrestrainedly, across the 
beach to the little quay. There was a granite 



pillar there in front of the low wall under 
which the elders gather when the sun shines 
on their leisure. Beaching this point they 
halted. Some ropes lay on the ground ready 
to hand, and in a very few minutes Saml 
was most securely tied to the pillar. 

The two men stood back and contemplated 
their handiwork. Saml was now fairly 
• screechin' wi' rage. 9 

' Bun down and fetch up they chads/ said 
Jan Ghewallock, ' an' fix up his boat for en.' 
Then he turned to Saml Tregerbyn. 

'Speakin' as man to man/ he said, 'I 
shouldn' make all that there noise if I wss 
vou. There's no need for 'ee to call the neigh- 
bours down, they'll all be here time enough 
to see 'ee, without any call in'. For there 
you'm goin' to sit, Saml, till six o'clock at 
night, which was the time when you started 
out yesterday. Tis a pretty place, sure 
'nough!' He looked at Saml enviously. 
' There you'm goin' to sit all day, with the 
sun shinin* 'pon 'ee, an' all in the lewth.' 

Hannibal Curtis came back at this juncture, 
bearing the fish for which Saml had sacrificed 
so muoh. 

' Put them down longside of en/ said Jan, 
'an' now, simme, we might so well go up an' 
get a bit o' meat (food). So long to 'ee, 
Saml. We'm comin' back directly.' 

It was not long before the villagers began 
to move about. The men came down 
immediately to the quay ; the women when 
they got the first instalment of their washing 
upon the lines, or laid out on the great 
patches of tall St. John 's wort and clamber- 
ing ice-plant that covered the low walls of 
their gardens. Saml, draggled and enraged, 
was still bound firmly to the pillar. On either 
side stood his captors, Jan explaining to all 
comers the true significance of the spectacle. 

' Saml, here, been out all night fiahin', so 
now he've got to rest a bit. These here's the 
fish he caught, and if you d' mind to bny 
them the money's to go for the new har- 
monium up to chapel.' 

The fish sold rapidly and at prices without 
precedent in the history of the village. No 
one thought of breakfast for a long time. 
The children played around Saml; the 
elders stood and moralised concerning his 
evil ways and his present ignominy. . * . 

Finally, it was 'Lijah who hit upon the 
happy idea of printing on a big board with a 
tar-brush the one word ' Besting ' ; it was he 
who laid the board at Saml's feet. 

Many of the wreckers' tales are 
thrilling, and the author at times gives 
evidence of possessing something of 
the power that gives such intensity to 
the work of Nathaniel Hawthorne, the 
vivid realisation of a world lying be- 
tween the visible and invisible, and in 
touch with both alike. 

There is no single story that has not 
its distinctive character, and the energy 
of mind and diction that are visible 
all through mark out the writer as 
possessing an imaginative gift of very 
uncommon order. 



Errata P. 312.— Cnnciu BibU Dictionary. 
The notice of this book in our last issue is 
unintentionally unjust. The concluding sen- 
tence, ' The theological articles are sectarian, 
Ac.,' refers to another work, and was by 
accident suffixed in proof to Messrs. Westcott 

and Watts' s volume. P. 266.— !7w Whitehall 

Shakespeare. ' The number of such [modern] 
readings in the present volume is only 
twenty-seven ' is a misstatement we regret to 
have made. There are twenty-seven such 
readings in the last play alone, and 107 in 
thefu^o fe £hich contain. fowpW* 
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MURRAY'S < NEW ZEALAND/* 



Now that a journey to the other side of the 
earth is thought little more of than one to 
the Continent would have been fifty years 
ago, it is not to be wondered at that A 
Handbook for Travellers in New Zealand 
should be needed. Mr. Murray has there- 
fore issued another volume of his well- 
known series dealing with this oountry, 
from the pen of Mr. F. W. Penne- 
father. Nearly every subject likely to 
be of interest to the traveller in the 
oountry is touched upon — from geo- 
logy and botany to the ancient land 
laws of the Maoris— even a small Maori 
vocabulary is given. Particulars as to 
the temperatures of the lakes of the 
country with their chemical analysis will 
be of interest too. The various routes to 
the places most usually visited, and to 
places more often passed over by tourists, 
are detailed in the usual manner. The 
general, as well as the large scale, maps are 
plentiful and good. We notice only one 
small mistake in a map of the hot lake 
district — the village of Ohinemutu has its 
final u turned into an a. Certainly no 
health or pleasure-seeking tourist to New 
Zealand should be without this volume. 



BOOKS FOB BOTS.t 



Fergus MaeTavish is the story of a boy's life 
at one of the trading stations of the Hudson 
Bay Company, in the far North-West. A 
sturdy, wilful little chap, with a boy's exten- 
sive belief in his own powers, Fergus goes 
through experiences full of danger and 
excitement, though not at all outside the 
bounds of the possible. He undertakes 
daring sleigh rides with his team of dogs 
over the frozen snow, and perilous journeys 
down river, shooting the rapids with a cargo 
of skins. He climbs a topgallant-mast, from 
which he has to be rescued ignominiously, 
trembling in every limb, and loses himself 
and his little girl companion on a foraging ex- 
pedition because he is so excessively cocksure. 
Fergus is a real boy in his wild impulses and 
thoughtless moods, and young people will 
delight in following his stirring adventures. 
AJb the same time he is a good example of 
high spirit under proper control, and a fine 
type of character for parents and teachers 
to set up for imitation in the schoolroom. 

The Heart of Montrose, and Other 8tories is a 
collection of tales with a slight historical 
ground-work, prettily told and full of 
mysterious and exciting interest for young 

• A Handbook for Trarellera in New Zealand. By 
F. W. Pennefather, LL.D. (John Murray. 7a. Sd.) 

t Vargas MaoTarish. By J. Maodonald Oxley. 
(H odder and Stoughton. fie.) 

The Heart of Montrose, and Other Storiea. By 
SatherOarr. (T. Fisher tfnwin. Se.6d.) 

The Desert Ship. By John BloundeUe-Bnrton. 
(Hatchineon and Co. 6a.) 

In Africa with the Union Jaok. By W. Pimhlett 
SeuSd. 

"Warriors of Britain. By Walter Kieharda. 3a. Sd. 

(J. S. Virtue and Co.) 
In the Grip of the Algerine. By Bobert Leighton. 
fBaaday-School Union.) 

The Lost Trader. By Henry Frith. (W. and B. 
Chambers, Limited. 2S, 6d.) 

Toddlebea'a Hero. By M. M. Blake, (atethuen and 
Co. 5s.) 

Soger the Banger. By Elisa F. Pollard. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co. 8s. 6d.) 

The Heir of Saadyaoombe. By K. M. Bady. fBnndav- 
fjehool Union. 2s. 6cL) 
Winning His Freedom. ByM. Brainstem. (National 
r'sDepository. 2a. 6d.) 



people. The heroes and heroines are boys 
and girls who prove the good that is in them 
by their attitudes in time of trial and diffi- 
culty. Except 'The Heart of Montrose/ 
which is now published for the first time, the 
stories will be familiar to readers of Aunt 
Judy's Magaxine, Every QirVs Annual, and 
Harper's Young People. 

The naval manoeuvres which the Govern- 
ment has held during the last few years have 
not only been useful for their proper object, 
but also in giving to those journalists who 
have had the good fortune to be appointed 
8pecial Correspondents a very excellent oppor- 
tunity of studying naval matters. Mr. 
Bloundelle-Burton has drawn upon this know- 
ledge for his book, The Desert Ship, and made 
an interesting story of adventure. The book 
deals with the strange change which has, in 
the course of time, come orer the great 
Colorado Desert, once an inland sea forming 
part of the California^ Gulf. It is a tale of 
the old Spanish and buccaneering days ; and 
the American Indians, with their mingled 
loyal friendship and merciless hostility, cause 
man j exciting episodes. The weird Spanish 
galleon, stranded there in midst of leagues of 
sand, with its history unknown and its exist- 
ence discovered only by onr bold traveller, is 
a thoroughly good motive for this stirring 
tale. 

At a time when Africa is still the continent 
that is almost monopolising the attention of 
our explorers and adventurers, Mr. Pimblett 
has a wide field to draw upon in In Africa 
with the Union Jack for his account of the 
campaigns by which oUr Empire has been 
extended alike in the North, Centre, and 
South. Beginning with Egypt, we are told of 
Abercrombie and our campaign of 1807, and 
Lord Exmouth's capture of Algiers. Most of 
the chapters deal with our wars with purely 
savage nations — the Ashantees, the Zulus, the 
Kaffirs, the Abyssinians. Cetewayo gets a 
chapter to himself, and his story warrants it. 
Our disasters are not glossed over, the Trans- 
vaal War and the Fall of Khartoum receiving 
full treatment. Mr. Pimblett has a good 
sense of proportion, and his book will interest 
boys, and indirectly give them some historical 
knowledge which it is useful to have, but 
which is only given in outline by formal 
histories. 

In Warriors of Britain Mr. Richards has 
chosen some of the most exciting and famous of 
the stories which we may call national property. 
King Arthur heads the list, his story told with 
careful discrimination, and no unnecessary reli- 
ance on the fables that come only too readily 
to hand. Then there are Harold, Richard 
Ccbut de Lion, the Black Prince, and Henry 
V. There is the story of the great battles of 
John Churchill ; and Clive was the hero of 
such thrilling escapades that no self-respect- 
ing compiler could pass him by. Mr. Richards 
brings his stories down almost to the present 
day, the most recent being General Gordon's. 
The author, of course, is not writing for 
historians, and one might criticise here and 
there ; but he has taken great care with his 
authorities, and, what is alone of importance, 
he tells his stories in the way that boys would 
have them told. 

Lester Willoughby was a boy who set forth 
from home to seek his fortune in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, and In the Grip of the Algerine 
narrates his fortunes by land and sea. The 
Moors, with their cruelty, their jealousy, their 
lawlessness, always form a good background 
for a story, and if there is one man that a boy 
admires more than another, it is a thoroughly 
bloodthirsty pirate. Mr. Leighton gives us 
the type with the true sabre-in-hand, stand- 
and-deliver air about him. The 'female 
interest ' is by no means neglected either, and 
though the book is of a kind which most boys 



have read before, it is of a kind which they 
will certainly read again with delight. 

The Lost Trader is one of the good old- 
fashioned style of boys' books. The story is 
not long, but we have the familiar Indiaman 
becalmed, a mutiny, and then the adventures 
that befall our hero when the ship is left 
derelict. Privateers sail across our course, 
and pirates ; from a boy's point of view, one is 
as good as the other, or better. Then we have 
treasure and slaves to fight about, and some 
good fights too. In short, Captain Godwin's 
career has no lack of excitement. 

Toddleben is a little boy with a child's in* 
exhaustible appetite for stories, especially 
with a dash of fighting thrown in. Finding 
that the husband of the good lady who keeps 
bis favourite tuck-sbop has been a soldier in the 
Soudan, he leaves the veteran no peace till he 
has told of Abu-Kru and Abu-Klea, and the 
fall of Khartoum. The veteran tells his tales 
well, and Mr. Blake's own illustrations make 
Toddleben* $ Hero an excellent book for children. 

We are so used to the stories of border life 
among the Red Indians by Mr. Ballanty ne and 
our other old favourites that it was with some 
curiosity that we opened a book by a lady 
writer on the same subject. But Roger the 
Ranger thoroughly justifies itself. It deals 
with the adventures of a young hunter, too 
restless to stay at home as a farmer, who goes 
through the campaigns which resulted in the 
conquest of Canada from the French. 
8ome of the most thrilling episodes of the 
book occur on the Plains of Abraham. It will 
thus be seen that the story does not follow 
the ordinary lines of mere backwoods skir- 
mishing, and there is plenty of good incident. 

The Heir of Sandyscombe also takes us to the 
Indian frontier, and plunges us into a despe- 
rate fight without a word of introduction. 
The same business-like method is carried out 
to the end. The* consequence is that we have 
enough dangers by flood and field to supply a 
much larger volume. The ending is rather 
sad, and we could have wished that poor 
Oswald need not have been killed off, a disap- 
pointed man, far away from his friends and 
oountry. But then, of course, his disappoint- 
ment was necessary to the happiness of 
Cuthbert and Madge, so there is not much to 
complain of. The story is both exciting and 
touching in places. 

Winning His Freedom is a tale of school life 
and boyhood, but Piers is a boy with remark- 
ably little of the demon of boyishness about 
him, and we should not have been much 
drawn towards him in our own school-days. 
His trials, too, are not the sort of troubles 
that stir the boyish heart, or at any rate the 
author does not succeed in giving them much 
actuality. 



CASSELL'S SERIALS. 



This month's batch of serials received 
from Messrs. Cassell and Co. includes 
their Qasetteer of Great Britain and Ireland 
(Part 2), The Rugby Union Game of Football 
(Part 2), Our Earth and Its Story, by Dr. 
Robert Brown, F.R.G.S. (Part 10), British 
Battles on Sea and Land (Part 39), Natural 
History (Part 37), The Peoples of the World 
(Part 55), Illustrated British Ballads (Part 
20), Cottage Gardening (Part 12), Picturesque 
Europe (Part'20), Work, Storehouse of General 
Information (Part 34), Science for All (Part 
46), Canaries and Cage-Birds (Part 45), The 
Royal Shakspere (Part 25), The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress (Part 16), The DorS Gallery (Part 40), 
and Fulton's Book of Pigeons (Parts 2 and 3). 

We have received the 21st Part of Mr, 
Denf s The Making of Modern Birmingham. 
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ART NOTES. 



INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IK OILS. 
The Institute Exhibition this year shows, in 
addition to some good work by artists of 
long-standing, one or two pictures of 
original power by painters whose position is 
not yet quite so definitely established. The 
canvas that strikes us at once on entering is 
an Italian scene by Frank Brangwyn, 
which occupies a position of honour in the 
first room. It is called ' Dolce far Niente,' 
and represents a group of people lounging 
around a fountain in the heat of the day. 
The rich green of the background and the 
sumptuous tone of colour in this work forms 
a strong contrast to the chilly greys in which 
Mr. Brangwyn has hitherto delighted, while 
the pose of these luxurious figures comes as 
a surprise after the stiffness of his previous 
work. A somewhat uninteresting picture 
by the same artist in the next room, called 
'A Sketch— Spain,' representing a mule 
with scarlet trappings, in a waste of Band, 
is a veritable tour de force as regards execu- 
tion ; painted absolutely without gradation 
of tone or shadow, in solid colour on coarse 
canvas, and the trees put in merely in a 
thick-dragged stroke with a full brush, 
the result is incomprehensible under close 
inspection, but falls into its natural position 
at a distance. 

Thomas Somerscales sends two of his 
deep blue sea pieces, which recall, perhaps 
too vividly, his successful picture in the last 
Academy. Sound and individual as is his 
appreciation of one feature of the changing 
face of ocean, it is unwise to repeat too 
often the same impression. * 

Mr. T. Hope McLachlan contributes three 
pastoral landscapes full of pensive senti- 
ment, painted in his favourite darkly 
sombre tones of twilight. They give that 
powerful impression of solitude and repose 
that we feel at times in the paintings of 
Millet or Mauve. There is a distinct re- 
semblance to his painting in two small land- 
scapes of merit bv Miss Aileen McLachlan 
that hang near them,. 

Mr. Henry Stock's solid and shadowless 
painting recalls the work of Holman Hunt 
His illustration of Wordsworth's words. 
* Heaven lies about us in our infancy,, 
represents a chubby pre-Raphaelite child 
sitting in a meadow, with plucked flowers 
in his hands. The familiar wide-open 
eyes of childhood, full of sweet sen- 
sation and expectation, sufficiently realise 
the poet's conception without the heavy 
forms of the child angels (painted 
evidently from the same model), which 
hang suspended in the air, and look as 
though they would fall upon his head and 
crush him. More satisfactory is his charm- 
ing study of a child's head, with tumbled 
ruddy hair, called ' Yellow-head,' in the 
central room. 

Mr. F. G. Ootman's view of Whitby is a 
very clever piece of painting. We look 
down upon part of the town with the river 
flowing beneath, spanned by a bridge, the 
whole enveloped in thin silver haze, in which 
hangs suspended the white smoke of chim- 
neys. This picture we prefer to his large 
composition ' Leidschiedam,' a watery scene 
in the Low Countries. Mr. Orrock's 
'Cottages in a Surrey Village' shows the 
bold and steady hand of the painter to great 
advantage; ana Mr. Aumonier, 'Trending 
Homewards,' representing a flock of sheep 



ascending a hill under the last rays of the 
setting sun, is full of this refined painter's 
usual quiet charm. Mr. Wimperis sends 
two of those broad, damp landscapes 
that suggests the necessity for Constable's 
umbrella; nor must we omit to mention 
three talented compositions by that original 
and effective colourist, Mr. Walter Osborne ; 
nor Mr. Carter's poetic pastoral 4 The End of 
Day.' 

Mr. Bundy's ' Coffee-house Orator ' is a 
sprightly invention, elaborated with great 
skill. The central figure of the group, an 
old habitue in costume of a byegone century, 
is laying down the law to a not very 
attentive audience, who are distracted by 
the ministrations of the pretty landlady. 
The old man is evidently something of a 
bore. There is a good deal of character in 
the figure of the Recruiting Sergeant in a 
picture by Mr. Calkin, and Mr. St. George 
Hare's aged woman fallen into her last 
sleep over the final page of the open book, 
possesses pathetic meaning. 



THE QUARTERLIES. 



TABLES OF TEE PEERAGE, 

A wbitbb who quotes approvingly a de- 
scription given of ' Burke's Peerage ' as a 
' gorgeous repertory of genealogical mytho- 
logy devotes an article in The Quarterly 
to an exposure of Borne of the 4 pretentious 
affectations' and * absurd fables' which 
have been palmed upon the credulous in 
association with titles of distinction. The 
Dukes of Norfolk, he shows, are not heirs 
in blood of the Howards; the Dukes of 
Northumberland have ceased to represent 
the Percys ; the ambitious founder of the 
present line of dukes bore the name of 
Smithson ; and the Dukes of Marlborough 
are but the junior co-heirs of Churchill. 
'We are not told on what grounds the 
Princedom of the Empire is assigned with 
the dukedom to a junior co-heir.' The 
pedigree of LeinB ber, Premier Duke, Mar- 
quess, and Earl of Ireland, commences with 
a story which is * not only absolutely but 
also demonstrably false.' The Duke of 
Fife is not related to the Earls of Fife of 
the house of Macduff, but his pedigree 
commences with Adam Duff, who died at 
the close of the seventeenth century. As 
to the Premier Barony of Ireland, the re- 
viewer declares : ' There is no evidence that 
Henry HI. granted a "Barony of King- 
sale, no evidence that it ever belonged to 
Miles de Courcy, " the first lord," no evidence 
that he was the father of that Patrick de 
Courci who is the first of the family on 
record. The whole story has been patched 
together to connect this fatherless Patrick 
with John, the conqueror of Ulster.' The 
article strips off a good many more of the 
' borrowed plumes in which the favouriteB 
of fortune have delighted to disport 
themselves. 



Though The English Hiitorical Review for 
October is fully up to its usually high level of 
excellence, it contains no paper that readily 
yields brief quotations. The article on ' The 
Settlement of the Cistercians in England ' is 
the piece de rSeistance this quarter, and, as a 
summary of carefully-sifted facts, is of per- 
manent value. It is, moreover, illustrated 
by a clear map, showing the sites of the 
several houses, of which Waverley in Surrey, 
founded October 28, 1129, was the first in Eng- 



land. By 1152 the number of foundations in 
this country had reached fifty, ' and the 
period of the Cistercian settlement in England 
may be said to close abruptly in that year.' 



NOVEMBER REVIEWS. 



DRAMATIC ORITICI8M; 

Me. W. L. Cottrtney's interesting article 
on this subject in The Contemporary 
begins with a reference to the hard condi- 
tions under which criticism of the drama 
subsists. He says : 

The dramatic critic has to have a certain 
lightning speed of judgment, for his impres- 
sions have to be in print some three or four 
hours after he has himself formed them. His 
opinion cannot be recast, nor indeed can he, 
through a just sense of self-respect, ever 
admit that he is wrong. Because of the 
rapidity with which his work has to be done, 
he must be all eyes and ears ; he must culti- 
vate his aesthetic susceptibility even though 
sometimes this may be at the cost of his 
reasoning power, for quick perceptiveness is 
of far greater value to him than intellectual 
deliberation : he must be sensitive, recep- 
tive, appreciative ; he must be able to reflect 
with unerring accuracy the pictures which 
have passed before him. Thinking requires 
time, and time is exactly what he lacks. For 
these reasons unfriendly people are inclined 
to call him a reporter rather than a critic— a 
judgment which is only true because news- 

ekper readers prefer reporting to criticism, 
oreover, he has to notice every piece which 
appears on the stage, and that is exactly what 
a critic, if left to himself, would rather not 
do. Under sueh conditions, and with such 
limitations everywhere set to his own natural 
instincts, the dramatic critio is worthy of the 
highest admiration. No one who knows what 
he is talking about could grudge the most 
honest praise to a body of men who perform a 
very difficult task, enjoined upon them in so 
peculiarly difficult a manner, with sueh dis- 
criminative skill and with, comparatively 
speaking, so few mistakes. 

WILLIAM OOBBETT. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen brings his apprecia- 
tion of Cobbett to an end in The New 
Review. Mr. Stephen is scrupulously fair, 
but concludes with that balance of good- 
will that Cobbett's good-nature almost 
always attracts. 

He looked back through that mirage of 
boyish happiness which makes so many of us 
fancy that the world grows worse as we grow 
older. He repeats in his later years the wish 
which I have before quoted, the desire to 
restore to the ' labouring classes that happi- 
ness which in my youth I saw them enjoy and 
enjoyed with them.' That Cobbett felt that 
wish so sincerely is his true title to our good 
will ; his expression of it in many detached 
passages and the light which it infuses into 
his account of country scenery, gives a fascina- 
tion to some of his writings, The Rural Bidet 
in particular, which is not quenched even 
though it is set in the midst of reckless 
declamation and bewildered ravings and 
brutal abuse of men and things which he 
only half understood. To the last, h e is s till 
at bottom the hearty, jovial countryman, 
coarse-mouthed, and too often a mere blatant 
demagogue, and yet with a certain genial 
breath of emphatic, full-blooded enjoyment of 
the good things of the world, the homely 
affections of commonplace mankind, which Wt 
cannot help 
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R9VIVAL OF TEW DRAMA. 

In The Forum (for October) Mr Frederic 
Harrison, although acknowledging a vast 
improvement in the drama during the last 
fifty years, writes pessimistically on the 
whole regarding the future. It is strange 
that among the causes against which stage- 
managers have to contend he does not men- 
tion the weather. We imagine the theatres 
suffer as much as any other business from 
the fogs of London. Mr. Harrison thinks 
some public-spirited citizens ought to run 
theatres for the people. He says : 

There is no end to which wealth, taste, and 
munificence could more properly devote itself. 
Libraries, museums, institutes, parks, picture- 
galleries, and colleges, are continually being 
dedicated to the public by generous bene- 
factors who desire to make a social use of 
some part of their fortune. Why does not 
one of these men found a theatre and endow 
it for a given period, or run a theatre on a 
grand scale out of his own purse? fctach 
theatres as the ComeVlie Frangaise could be 
run for ten or twenty years at least for the 
same capital sum as is sank in a college or a 
gallery of pictures. Of course, the public 
would pay at the doors the current rates, and 
the founder would have to meet only the 
annual deficit, and he could always fill the 
theatre with gratuitous orders judiciously 
distributed. All great theatres that are known 
to history were supported by the munificence 
of private citizens. 

Now then, Mr. Astor. London is wait- 
ing. Here is another opening for your 
energies — and dollars. 

THE X88RNTIAL8 OF EDUCATION. 
* The matter which has to be most pro- 
minently held in view in education, is to pre- 
vent individuals from becoming social 
failures/ says Dr. J. H. Fleming in The 
Review of the Ohurehee. This is a view of the 
matter which the pedagogue scornfully re- 
jects as utilitarian. Dr. Fleming expands his 
theory as follows : 'The ability to earn a 
living, to fulfil the primary duties of citizen- 
ship, respect for the rights of others, the pos- 
session of a sound mind in a sound body, are 
powers which are the result of obedience to 
physiological and social laws by the indivi- 
dual and his ancestors. The essentials of 
education are first to know what these 
physiological and economical laws are ; and, 
secondly, to have the opportunity and to 
form the habit of obeying them. After this 
may come other ornamental and less useful 
matters, and the less developed the intellec- 
tual endowments of a child, the less room 
will there be for these purely ornamental sub- 
jects and the more should its attention be 
claimed for the essentials. Our existing 
systems of school education ignore all this, 
A great deal of the grammar, classics, lan- 
guages, not colloquially taught, scraps of 
modern and ancient history of doubtful 
truth, elementary mathematics and accom 
plishments as taught at schools, is absolutely 
useless in the making of efficient men and 
women to do the real work of life, and is so 
much pure waste of time. We should throw 
the greater part of this curriculum overboard, 
or at any rate give precedence to such incom- 
parably important matters as the practical 
teaching of hygiene, the development of the 
senses and bodily powers by proper exercises, 
domestic and social economy, languages 
taught as an imitative and practical art, social 
and civic duty, and the training of the 
SMthetic faculties by music, drawing, and con 
tact with outdoor or natural life and beauty.' 
Suppose an ordinary parent were to cut this 
out, and send it to the schoolmaster who has 
charge of his boys, with a request that the 
plan sketched should be carried out, what re 
•option would hm letter obtain ? 



NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 

[Pibst Notice.] 



TH* BR C ADEN T 8. 
Mb. Arthur Symons has an article in Har- 
per's dealing with that latest movement in 
European literature which has been called by 
many names, none of which, as he says, is 
quite exact or comprehensive, such as deca- 
dence, symbolism, impressionism. After a 
fashion it is no doubt a decadence ; it has, 
says Mr. Symons, all the qualities that mark 
the end of great epochs — an intense self -con- 
sciousness, a restless curiosity in research, 
an over-subtilising refinement upon refine- 
ment, a spiritual and moral perversity. 
Taking the classic as the supreme art, this 
representative literature of to-day is really a 
new and beautiful and interesting disease. 
The reader who is curious to know some- 
thing of the men who have made it will 
find them described, with their photographs, 
in this article. France is its home, but its 
influence is felt even in England, while Ibsen 
in Norway and Couperus in Holland are prom- 
inent examples. In this country Mr. Walter 
Pater in prose and Mr. W. E. Henley in 
verse are cited as attempting to do with the 
English language something of what Gon- 
court and Verlaine have done with the French. 
Of Mr. Henley Mr. Symons remarks : ' In cer- 
tain fragments he has come nearer than any 
other English singer to what I have called the 
achievement of Verlaine and the ideal of the 
Decadence; to be a disembodied voice, and 
yet the voice of a human soul/ 

JRAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU, 

It is well, as a writer in Macmxllan t $ re- 
marks, to revise our literary judgments from 
time to time, and probably Rousseau has not 
even yet finally been placed in proper perspec- 
tive : 'His influence, we see, has been great, 
and is beyond dispute ; he gave to literature 
a new manner of describing nature, and to 
prose a new rhythm and a larger expression 
of emotion. By all this he has added per- 
manently to the joys of our race', and he has 
the gratitude of every true lover of humane 
letters. The evil service he has done to 
literature has been chiefly by the glorification 
of self , and of this enough has been already 
said. But there is a side of his influence 
which we have not touched upon; he first 
gave anything like a full expression to that" 
feeling for religion without dogma, at once 
sceptical and reverent, which has found a 
larger utterance in M. Ernest Kenan. It is 
not likely M. Benan ever realised that he was 
in this sense a child of Jean Jacques ; the 
position of the two men towards religion is 
nevertheless essentially the same. In M. 
Benan it was in a manner fortified by a pro- 
found erudition which contrasts strangely 
with Rousseau's meagre knowledge ; but the 
child of Geneva, though he lacked the learn- 
ing, had the more originality. And notwith- 
standing the alluring perfection of M. Renan's 
literary form, some portion of Rousseau's 
work will, we think, last the longer; for 
M. Renan's delightful art is too literary ; it 
has not that accent of homeliness which will 
preserve some things of Rousseau's.' 

THE HTMQRT QREEKLTNQ. 
We are glad to notice a well-written little 
article in The Atlantic Monthly on the ' Irish 
Idylls,' which gives Miss Barlow her due. 
Another bright article deals with Juvenal's 
QrcBculus esurient at the period of Roman 
society which most nearly resembles our own : 
'Juvenal has his sneer for these hungry 
Greeklings who will do anything for a living. 
We all scorn their want of spirit as we read 
the hard, strong lines. There is another light 
on them, the light in which Lucian looked at 



the crowd of his young acquaintance, some- 
times gifted, always hopeful, streaming up to 
the capital laden with that manuscript which 
is ever so pathetic, whether it distends the 
breast of Chatterton's frock-coat or protrudes 
from the fold of a chiton. The comedy of 
jarring national temperaments which we 
watch so eagerly to-day was daily played in 
Rome, as the Greeks, after failure had robbed 
them of their easy serenity, struggled vainly 
to impress on the Romans their traditions of 
art. The Romans listened to them, stole or 
bought their works, and hired philosophers to 
attend their parsons, but the rest was froth 
and foam. " It is for your beard and your 
scholar's gown that they hire you," said 
Lucian, " not for your philosophy." ' 



Miss Jane Barlow's ' A Lost Recruit/ which 
comes first in the order of prose contributions 
to The PaU Mall Magazine, is a very good speci- 
men of the short story, or idyl, which, with- 
out any pretence to a plot, manages to enlist 
attention and leave a pleasant impression 
behind when it is finished. It is all about a 
young Irish lad and his mother who was a 
widow and loved her son too much to let him 
enlist as he wanted to do. 'There was 
nothing in the world to hinder Mick from 
enlisting, except just the unreasonable- 
ness of his mother, and that was an unreason- 
ableness so unreasonable as to verge upon 
what her neighbours would have* called 
"quare ould contrariness."' Miss Barlow 
manages the dialect skilfully, never choosing 
to be obscure even to the most Saxon intelli- 
gence. Her insight into human nature is 
considerable, for the conversations are those 
of living people, not dummies. The finest 
touch is reserved artistically to the Inst, 
where the simple-minded old mother persists 
in the idea that her Mick has not been 
carried out to sea by the tide in his brave 
attempt to save an old cow, but has gone 
oft* and enlisted, and will return to her 
when his term of serving is over. ' There's 
a terrible length of time in three years. 
I wouldn't ha' believed he'd ha' done it on 
me.' ' Only a woman can understand woman/ 
somebody has said, snd Sarah Grand may 
have the faculty thus said to be denied to 
man. We think, however, we have met at 
least one woman who would do aft an original 
for her ' Evangeline,' and one man who 
answers to that unhappy woman's husband. 
But, thank Heaven, they are not very common, 
or the world would be a less desirable place 
of residence than it is. The magazine has a 
full complement of stories and articles, all 
readable,, and a symposium on what seems to 
be the subject of the hour : ' Is the theatre 
growing less popular ? ' 

The Magazine of Art takes a new departure 
in its present number. It is henceforth to 
have three full-page illustrations; and this 
week there are a photogravure of Rossetti's 
* Veronica Veronese,' an original etching of 
the Alhambra by Mr. Macbeth- Raeburn, and 
a wood engraving of Fred Walker's • The 
Harbour of Refuge.' The price is to be raised 
tols.4d. 

The November number of Boift is the first 
of the new volume. The frontispiece is a bold 
coloured illustration of the story of the glove 
and the lions, and the new serial is by Mr. G. 
Manville Fenn. 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our tablo • 

The Britith Bookmaker. The sixth volume, 
just issued, contains much information of 
use and interest to printers, binders, and 
the allied trades. It is especially rich in 
artistic designs for "bookbinding, a large 
number of these being the results of 
competitions . for which^pri^^have been 
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offered by the conductors of this periodical. 
Among biographical sketches illustrating the 
subjects of 4 Our Portrait Gallery ' is one of 
Mr. James Kew, who has taken Tery high rank 
as a book-cleaner and renovator. The trans- 
formation effected in a damaged page of a first 
folio edition of Shakespeare is illustrated by 
two photographs, and the change must be 
acknowledged to be marvellous. ' £ must not 
tell you/ said Mr. Kew, ' all the queer things 
I have to do, or you might lose faith in the 
genuineness of some old books/ (Baithby, 
Lawrence, and Co., Limited. 7s. 6d.) 

Humanxcs. By John Staples White. Mr. 
White is obviously one of the few men who 
keep a commonplace book. In his voyage 
through life he has entered in his log-book 
such stray odds and ends of the wreckage of 
contemplation as drift across a busy man's 
course. Mr. White considers them original, 
and it might be difficult, it would certainly 
be unkind, to point out where some of his 
apophthegms have been better said before. 
There would be no difficulty with most of 
them. Where the style is original it is not 
attractive, e.g., ' It is no use to tell a fool that 
he is a fool— he don't sense it.' (Funk and 
Wagnalls Co. 4s.) 

The Opinions of a Philosopher. Mr. Robert 
Grant's essays are pleasantly written, with 
here and there a touch worthy of Jerome in 
his serious moods, or even Thackeray. But 
the English have not acquired the same 
appetite for essays as his fellow*citizens of 
Boston, U.S., possess, unless they be of the 
order of John Burroughes's delightfu little 
rescripts from Nature, or Oliver Wendell 
Holmes's inimitable chatter over the break- 
fast-table and the tea-cups. (Warne and 
Co. Is.) 

Sleep and Dreams. By H. M. Jewett. This 
little book is a translation by an American 
doctor of a dissertation by Dr. Friedrich 
Scholz, with an essay of his own, designed to 
show the analogy of insanity to sleep and 
dreams. The first part deals with the subject 
scientifically, the second anecdotally, the third 
didactically. It is a popular and interesting 
essay. (Funk and Wagnalls Co. 8a , 

Publishers, when sending books for review 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices- 

OBITUARY. 

Thi Rev. John Hughes, D.D., who died 
on the 23rd ult. aged sixty-six, was a 
leading Welsh divine, belonging to the 
Calvinistic Methodists. He wrote several 
books on theological subjects, and was pre- 
paring a volume of sermons for the press 
when he died. 

We regret to announce the death recently 
of the Rev. Philip Schapf, D.D., LL.D., at 
the age of seventy-four. He was Professor 
of Church History in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York ; a promoter of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and president of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. He 
wrote and edited quite a library of books, 
of which ' The Creeds of Christendom ' and 
'The Person of Christ' are perhaps best 
known. _ — ^« — « 

W« have received a copy of A Dictionary of 
the New Zealand Language. It is the fourth 
edition of the Maori dictionary of the 
Bishop of Waiapu, the Right Reverend 
Williams, D.C.L., with additions, corrections, 
and a new English-Maori vocabulary by the 
Venerable W. L. Williams, Archdeacon of 
Waiapu. It is a monument to the industry 
of the compiler, and, besides its primary 
purpose, may be of service to philologists. 
iWUMams and Norgate. 12s. 6d.) 



AFTER THE HARVEST. 



Tub reapers leave the fields where late the 

corn, 

White unto harvest, whispered in the wind. 
Or bent its supple, yellow stalks to find 

What costume new in Poppy-land was worn ; 

Of widespread wealth of grain the vale is 
shorn, 

The flail is heard upon the threshing-floor ; 
But here, dissevered from the golden store, 
In this lone field, a sheaf stands all forlorn. 

Left by the reapers, when the harvest song 
Rang in rude rhythm over field and fen ; 
And by the homeward wain abandoned then 
To Autumn's austere frowns and Winter's 
wrong ; 

It needs must moulder in the storms — and I 
Am likewise outcast from Love's granary ! 

F. J. Cor. 
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A WIDENED COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 
Sir, — A reviewer in your number of July 21 
says : 'As a matter of fact, up to the present 
time no progress has been made in tracing 
even two of the great families of speech to a 
common, but far from prima3val,psrent-speech. 
If there were a chance of success, it would be 
offered by the so-called Aryans and Shemites, 
who mentally, morally, and physically, have 
so much in common.' ' Trained philologists, 
men who knew what they were about, have 
failed in their attempts to establish any fun- 
damental relationship between these linguis- 
tic families.' 

The school to which the reviewer belongs is, 
I believe, that which was founded before 
Darwin. Its principle of action I take to be 
to limit research within one family, and post- 
pone comparison till research within each 
family has been completed. But this is an 
arrangement, and not a philosophy. Professor 
Wright, in his ' Comparative Grammar of the 
Semitic Languages/ announced himself a 
believer in the principles of the school which 
postpones comparison, and therefore he made 
none. Surely it is possible for trained philo- 
logists to limit themselves to comparison of 
closely connected languages without making 
any effort whatever to establish fundamental 
connections between Indo-European languages 
and Semitic languages. This was the method 
preferred by Professor Wright. What 1 con- 
tend for, then, is, that trained philologists of 
the orthodox school do not attempt what your 
reviewer implies they do. Consequently, if 
I am right, he has not in any way justified his 
condemnation of Mr. Greg's book on ' Com- 
parative Philology.' 

I wish to speak briefly of the necessity for a 
widened comparative philology. Those of us 
who believe that philology needs to be per- 
meated with the new philosophy, and not be 
| held to rest on the authority of * trained 
! philologists,' hold that words in all languages 
1 may be compared where the people who 
speak them have been brought together by 
trade and civilisation. Words are symbols 
of thought ; and the market, the fishing-boat, 
the village-green, and the workshop have as 
much to do with language-making as the 
home. - The family theory of languages does 
not allow of this widening which takes place 
in the originating area of language when we 
look over the whole field. Language is the 
first great step in civilisation, and all the 
savage races of to-day are degenerated from 
more civilised ancestors. Their grammar is, 
most of it, above the power of island savages 
to have made themselves. Language has 



one origin, and the polysyllable is based on 
the monosyllable. There is a true connection 
between the monosyllabic languages and 
those which are polysyllabic When words 
are traced back to their old forms, tbey are 
found to be identical in different families. 

This theory of the growth of families is 
really historical. For example, let the feudal 
system be viewed as purely Teutonic. If so, 
then it has not more than about an age of a 
thousand years and a little more. But in 
China and Tartary it is four thousand years 
old. In these countries there were five ranks 
of nobility. There was the gift of a sash and 
seal ; there was a kneeling ceremony of in- 
vestiture ; there was military service and 
subordination in government. Hence feudal- 
ism, as thus understood, is of Asiatic origin, 
but if so, it follows that the history of the 
Teutonic race cannot be completed without re- 
search in the Chinese and Tartar languages 
and institutions. 

The writers of reviews on Comparative 
Philology might consider that the fault of 
what may be called the orthodox philology is 
in defect. Those of us whose studies lie in 
Asia are seeking to remedy that defect as 
well as we can. If the words are all the same 
in the great Asiatic families of language, then 
they have survived a separation of somewhere 
about four thousand years or more. In that 
case there must be greater phonetic changes 
observable than have appeared within the 
Indo-European field of language. This I find 
to be the case. Many initials have been 
dropped which are not suspected. Thus amo 
' to love ' has lost initial k. Kam is ' sweet,' 
and 'to love,' in Chinese. In Sanscrit 
Kdma is the god of love. Neither Pick 
nor G. Curtius say that amo is Kama, yet 
there is no doubt that this root is ss good 
Chinese as it is European, and that the ides 
' loving ' is derived from sweetness. So also 
Chinese teaches that hoi is the root of 
os ' mouth,' as in comm. So also hop is the 
root of opuiens, as in eopia. Anser is gams and 
gander, Acies is the same word with Td^is. 
Emo is the same as nehmen, nim. Xtttjset 
is the same word with iron. "Ai| is Ziege, 
having lost initial t. The words jus* t$os, and 
sitte are really the same with the Chinese I*, 
'ceremony,' Mongol yoso, ' law,' ' custom.' A 
vowel initial indicates the loss of a consonant 
This we learn from widening the area of philo- 
logy, this being the true way to advance. 

Let me give one more example showing that 
Semitic languages are entitled to their ad- 
mission to the same circle. Nebuchadnessar, 
when he asked the three Hebrew youths, * Is 
it true that?' Ac, used the word iseia for 
true. But this word also means provision, 
venison, what is provided for a meal on a 
journey. Now in Chinese shit means food, 
corn, real, true, full. In Greek e-Tros is corn, 
<titI)(* is to feed. Tn the Sept. Joshua xi. 
the word c*i<r<rt<r/ioj is employed for the pro- 
vision made by the Gibeonites when they de- 
ceived the children of Israel ; this is a word 
of civilisation, and easily borrowed. All the 
probabilities are in favour of the identity of 
the Chinese, the Chaldee, the Hebrew, and 
the Greek words in this case. 

Let those who wish for progress in philology 
remember this instance. The Semitio idea of 
hunting is a derived meaning probably. As to 
the original etymology, it may be 'fulness 
from the fulness of the ears of corn when 
ripe. But whatever ihe ultimate orisin of 
the word, the Greeks and Semites would not 
use the same word for * provisions taken with 
them by travellers ' by mere accident ; nor 
would the Chaldees coming from the East and 
the Chinese going from the West use As 
same word for 'provision' and for ' real ' by 
mere accident. 

Mr. Greg ought, in fact, to be met with 
encouraging words when he prints copious 
lists of words in various families of language 
Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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HANS BBBITMANN * 

Wb warn everybody who approaches 
Mr. C. G. Leland's Memoirs, vid the 
preface, that the writer is not to be 
taken too literally. With inimitable 
gravity he assumes that ' some of my 
readers (and assuredly a great many of 
the American) will nnd these volumes 
are wanting in personal adventure and 
lively variety of experiences, and per- 
haps dull as regards " incidents." ' He 
would remind them that 'it is, after 
all, only the life of a mere literary man 
and quiet, humble scholar, and that 
such existences are seldom very 
dramatic.' As a matter of fact, as the 
next page points out, Mr. Leland was 
well to the fore in the French Revolu- 
tion of '48, saw some service in 
the American Civil War, and went 
investigating the oil districts of 
Tennessee when the country was 
swarming with guerillas, who simply 
killed and stripped everybody who 
fell into their hands. Add to these the 
adventures which come to the adven- 
turous at all times and seasons, the 
experiences of a busy American jour- 
nalist, fighting for great causes with a 
fearless pen, and the result is surely the 
picture of a singularly active and varie- 
gated career. We say nothing of the 
remarkable people Mr. Leland has 
known, beyond noting that the long line 
of his acquaintances extends from Lola 
Montes to Thomas Garlyle. 

Mr. Leland tells the story of his 
childhood at considerable length. He 
was born in Philadelphia in 1824, and his 
early reminiscences of the Quaker city are 
charming. He dwells particularly on 
the books he read, because he believes 
his life was to an unusual extent created 
by reading and reflecting even in 
infancy. From his earliest years he 

I m ** amo ? r »- , B * °<***2r WmxI (Hans 

I Br et tanaM). In Two Vote. (win, HbIbbbuuib. 



was a great reader, and the books of 
his choice were of a strange out-of-the- 
way type. A peep into Babelais, a 
brief peep, but sufficient to show him all 
the book meant, and that he was gifted 
to understand it, is described as in a 
way the great event of his life. When 
he was a boy of fourteen or so, the 
teaching he got at school was supple- 
mented by a good deal of private study. 

Brews Ins; in a Library- 
One day my father bought and presented to 
me a share in the Philadelphia Library. This 
was a oolleotion which, even then consisted of 
more than 60,000 well-chosen volumes. And 
then began such a life of reading as was, I 
sincerely believe, unusual in such youth. My 
first book was 'Arthur of Little Britaine/ 
which I finished in a week ; then ' Newes from 
New Englande, 1686/ and the * Historie of 
Clodoaldus.' Before long I discovered that 
there were in the Loganian section of the 
library several hundred volumes of occult 
philosophy, a collection once formed by an art- 
ist named Cox, and of these I really read nearly 
every one. Cornelius Agrippa, and Barret's 
'Magus/ Paracelsus, the black-letter edition 
of Beginald 8cot, Glanville, and Gaffarel, 
Trithemius, Baptista Porta, and God knows 
how many Bosicrucian writers became 
familiar to me. Once when I had only twenty- 
five cents I gave it for a copy of ' Waters of 
the East/ by Engenius Philalethes, or Thomas 
Vaughan. 

All of this led me to the Mystics and 
Quietists. I read Dr. Boardman's ' History 
of Quakerism/ which taught me that Fox 
grew out of Behmen ; and I picked up one day 
Poiretfs French work on the Mystics, which 
was quite a handbook or guide to the whole 
literature. But these books were but a small 
part of what I read ; for at one time, taking 
another turn towards Old English, I went 
completely through Chaucer and Gower, both 
in black letter, the collections of Ritson, 
Weber, Ellis, and I know not how many more 
of mediaeval ballads and romances, and very 
thoroughly and earnestly indeed Warton's 
History of English Poetry. Then I read 
Sismondi's ' Literature of Southern Europe/ 
and Longfellow's 'Poets and Poetry of 
Europe/ which set me to work on Baynouard 
and other collections of Provencal Poetry, in 
the knowledge of which I made some progress, 
and also St. Pelaye's, Le Grand's, Costello's, 
and other books on the Trouveurs. I trans- 
lated into rhvme and sent to a magazine, of 
which I in after years became editor, one or 
two fats, which were rejected, I think unwisely, 
for they were by no means bad. Then 1 had 
a fancy for Miscellanea, and read the works of 
D'Israeli the elder, and Burton's ' Anatomy/ 

One day I made a startling discovery, for I 
took at a venture from the library the black- 
letter first edition of the poems of Francois 
Villon. I was then fifteen years old. Never 
shall I forget the feeling, which Heine com- 
pares to the unexpected finding of a shaft of 
gold in a gloomy mine, which shot through 
me as I read for the first time these baXLadeu 
Now-a-days people are trained to them 
through secondhand sentiment. Villon has 
become — heaven bless the mark \— fashionable! 
— and testhetio. I got at him ' straight ' out 
of black-letter reading in boyhood as a find of 
my own, and it was miny, many years ere I 
ever met with a single soul who had heard of 
him. 

This omnivorous reading bore fruit. 
It is not hard to picture the astonishment 
of a worthy professor at Princeton Col- 
lege whom his pupil treated him to an 
unexpected theological lecture. 



A Premlslns; Fupll. 

As we were obliged to attend divine ser- 
vice strictly on Sunday, I was allowed to go 
to the Episcopal Church in the village, 
which agreed very well with my parents' 
views. I quite fell into the sentiment of the 
sect, and so went to Professor Dodd to ask 
for permission from the Faculty to change 
my religion. When he asked me how it was 
that I had renegaded into Trinitarianism, I 
replied that it was due to reflection on the 
perfectly obvious and usual road of the 
Platonic hypostases eked out with Gnosticism. 
I had found in the College Library, and read 
with great pleasure almost as soon as I got 
there, Cudworth's ' Intellectual System ' (I 
raided a copy as loot from a house in Ten- 
nessee in after years, during the war), and 
learned from it that 'it was a religious in- 
stinct of man to begin with a Trinity, in 
which I was much aided by Schelling, and 
that there was no trace of a Trinity in the 
Bible, or rather the contrary, yet that it 
ought consistently to have been there '—a sen- 
timent which provoked from Professor Dodd 
a long whistle like that of Uncle Toby with 
Lilliburlero. 'For/ as I ingeniously repre- 
sented, ' man or God consists of the Monad 
from which developed spirit or intellect and 
soul ; for toto imm in mundo lucet Trias cujue 
Monas est princept, as the creed of the Bosicru- 
cians begins {which is taken from the 
Zoroastrian oracles) ' — here there was another 
long subdued whistle — ' and it is set forth on 
the face of every Egyptian temple as the 
ball, the wings of the spirit which rusheth 
into all worlds, and the serpent, which is 
the Logos.' Here the whistle became more 
sympathetic, for Egypt was the Professor's 
great point in his lectures on architecture. 
And having thus explained the true grounds 
of the Trinity to the most learned theologian 
of the Presbyterian sect, I took my leave, 
quite unconscious that I said anything out of 
the common, for all I meant was to give my 
reasons for going back to the Episcopal 
Church. As for Professor Dodd, he had 
given me up from the very first interview to 
follow my idols as I pleased, only just throw- 
ing in argument enough to keep me well 
going. He would have been the last man on 
earth to throw down such a marvellous fairy 
castle, goblin-built and elfin-tenanted, from 
whose windows rang JSolian harps, and which 
was lit by night with undying Bosicrucian 
lamps, to erect on its ruin a plain brick, Old 
School, Presbyterian slated chapel. I was far 
more amusing as I was, and so I was let 
alone. 

In 1845 Mr. Leland came to Europe 
in the company of a cousin who was 
threatened with consumption. His 
natural gift for finding out queer people 
and his capacity for making friends with 
them soon found ample room for 
development. 

At Marseilles. 

There had come over on the vessel with us, 
in the cabin, a droll character, an actor in a 
Philadelphia theatre, who had promptly found 
a lodging in a kind of maritime boarding- 
house. Getting into some difficulty, as he 
could not speak French, he came in a great 
hurry to beg me to go with him to his pension 
to act as interpreter, which I did. I found 
at once that it was a Spanish house, and the 
resort of smugglers. The landlady was a 
very pretty black-eyed woman, who played 
the guitar, and sang Spanish songs, and 
brought out Spanish wine, and was mar- 
vellously polite to me, to my astonishment, 
not unmingled with innocent gratitude. 

There I was at home. At Princeton I had 
learned to play the guitar, and from Manuel 
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Gori, who had during all his boyhood been 
familiar with low life and smugglers, I had 
learned many songs and some slang. And so, 
with a crowd of dark, fierce, astonished faces 
round me of men eagerly listening, I sang a 
smuggler's song. 

Great was the amazement and thundering 
the applause from my auditors. Let the 
reader imagine a nun of fourteen years asked 
to sing, and bursting out with ' Go it while 
you're young 1 * Then I sang the Tragala, 
which coincided with the political views of 
my friends. But my grand coup was in reserve. 
I had learned from Borrow's 'Gypsies in 
Spain ' a long string of Gitano or Gypsy 
verses. 

This was a final coup. How the diabolo I, 
such an innocent stranger youth, had ever 
learned Spanish Gypsy — the least knowledge 
of which in Spain implies unfathomable 
iniquity and fastness — was beyond all com- 
prehension. So I departed full of honour 
amid thunders of applause. 

One great point about this writer is 
that he does not mind telling a story 
against himself. The picture of his 
oddity as a child is very charming. 
A Little Faul Dombey. 

One day my father in Boston took me to see 
« marvellous white shell from China, valued 
at one hundred pounds. What was the amaze- 
ment of all present to hear me Rive its correct 
Latin name, and relate a touching tale of a 
sailor whs, finding such a shell when ship- 
wrecked, on a desert island, took it home with 
him, 'and was thereby raised (as I told them) 
from poverty to affluence/ Which tale I had 
read the week before in a children's magazine, 
and, as usual, reflected deeply on it, resolving 
to keep my eye on all shells in future, in 
the hope of something turning up. 

I was not, however, a little prig who bored 
people with my reading, for I have heard old 
folk say that there was a quaint naivete* and 
droll seriousness, and total unconsciousness 
of superior information in my manner, which 
made these outpourings of mine very amusing. 
I think I was a kind of little Paul Dombey, 
unconsciously odd, and perhaps innocently 
Quaker-like. I could never understand why 
Aunt Nancy, and many more, seemed to be 
so much amused at the serious and learned 
examples and questions which I laid down to 
them. For though they did not ' smile out- 
right/ I had learned to penetrate the New 
England ironical glance and satirical intona- 
tion. My mother said that, when younger, I, 
having had a difficulty of some kind with certain 
street-boys, came into the house with my eyes 
filled with tears and said, ' I told them that 
they were evil-minded, but they laughed me 
to scorn/ On another occasion, when some 
vagabond street-boys asked me to play with 
them, I gravely declined, on the ground that 
I must 'Shun bad company '—this phrase 
being the title of a tract which I had read, 
and the boys corresponding in appearance to 
a picture of sundry young ragamuffins on its 
title-page. 

Such anecdotes anyone might teU; 
but a Tain person would think twice 
about adding the comment Mr. Leland 
adds to his youthful adventure 

In Venice, 

I had read Venice up rather closely at 
Princeton, andjhad formed a great desire to go 
on the Bridge of Sighs. For some reason 
this was then very strictly forbidden. Our 
Consul, who was an enterprising young man, 
told me that he had been for months trying 
to effect it in vain. It at once became ap- 
parent to me as a piece of manifest destiny 
that I must do it. 

One day I had with me a clever fellow, a 



commissionaire or guide, and consulted him. 
He said, ' I think it may be done. You look 
like an Austrian, and may be taken for an 
officer. Walk boldly into the chiefs office 
and ask for the keys of the bridge ; only show 
a little cheek. You may get them. Give the 
chief's man two francs when you come out. At 
the worst, he can only refuse to give them.' 

It was indeed a very cheeky undertaking, 
but I ventured on it with the calmness of 
innocence. I went into the office and said, 
' The keys to the bridge, if you please ! * as if 
I were in an official hurry on State business. 
The official stared and said — 

' Do I understand that you formally demand 
the keys ? * 

'Ja 100*1, certainly ; at once, if you please 1 ' 

They were handed over to me, and I saw 
the bridge and gave the two francs, and all 
was well. But it gave me no renown in 
Venice, for the Consul and all my friends 
regarded it as a fabulous joke of mine, in- 
spired by poetic genius. But I sometimes 
think that the official who yielded up the 
keys, and the man whom he sent with me, 
and perhaps the commissionaire, all had a 
put-up job of it among them on those keys, 
and several glasses all round out of those two 
francs. Quien sabe f Vive la bagatelle / 

We must pass over the interesting 
history of Mr. Leland's experiences as 
a student and a tourist in Italy, 
Germany, and France, and rejoin him 
when he had returned to America, and, 
after a little nibbling at the law, taken 
to journalism, and drifted into editorial 
work on the New York Illustrated 
Newt. One of the proprietors was 

The Great Mr. Barnum. 

Of all the men whom I met in those days in 
the way of business, Mr. Barnum, the great 
American humbug, was by far the honestest 
and freest from guile or deceit, or 'ways 
that were dark, or tricks that were vain/ He 
was very kind-hearted and benevolent, and 
gifted with a sense of fun which was even 
stronger than his desire for dollars. I have 
talked very confidentially with him manytimes r 
for he was very fond of me, and always 
observed that to engineer some grotesque and 
startling paradox into tremendous notoriety, 
to make something vmmentely puzzling with a 
stupendous sett as postscript, was more of a 
motive with him than even the main chance. 
He was a genius like Rabelais, but one who 
employed business and humanity for material 
instead of literature, just as Abraham 
Lincoln, who was a brother of the same band, 
employed patriotism and politics. All three 
of them expressed vast problems, financial, 
intellectual, or natural, by the brief arithme- 
tic of a joke. Mr. Barnum was fearfully busy 
in those days—what with buying elephants, 
wooing two-headed girls for his Grand 
Combination, laying out towns, chartering 
banks, and inventing unheard-of wonders for 
the unrivalled collection of one hundred and 
fifty million unparalleled moral marvels ; but 
. he always found time to act as unpaid con- 
tributor to a oolumn of humorous items 
which I always published. I have said 
that I had no assistant} I forgot that 1 
always had Mr. Barnum as assistant humor- 
ous editor for that department. All at once, 
when least expected, he would come smiling 
in with some curiosity of literature, such as 
the 'reverse' — 

' Lewd did I live and evil I did dwel/ 
or a fresh conundrum or joke, with all his 
heart and soul full of it, and he would be as 
delighted over the proof as if to see himself 
in print was a startling novelty. We two 
had ' beautiful times' over that column, for 
there was a great desl of ' boy' still left in 



Barnum ; nor was I by any means deficient 
in it. One thing J set my face against firmly. 
I never would in any way whatever write up, 
aid, or advertise the great show or museum, 
or cry up the elephant* I was resolved to 
leave the paper first. 

Another leap take? us on to the period 
1866-1869, chronicled as ' life on the 
Press/ • Mr. Leland worked as man. 
aging editor of The Philadelphia Press 
for John W. Forney, Secretary of the 
Senate .of the United States. Of that 
eminent and energetic politician many 
excellent yarns are told, and the follow- 
ing is hot the worst of them. 

Paragons' of Patience. 

It happened- once that for a week tht 
Republicans were kept from resisting or re- 
taliating by their leaders, until the Democrats 
began to disgrace themselves by excesses. 
Then all at once the Republicans boiled over, 
thrashed their foes, and attacking the Cop- 
perhead clubs, threw their furniture out of 
the window, and — inadvertently perhaps— 
also a few Copperheads. Just before they 
let their angry passions rise in this fashion, 
there came one night a delegation to serenade 
Colonel Forney at the office. The Colonel 
was grand on such occasions. He was a fine, 
tall, portly man, with a lion-like mien and a 
powerful Toioe. He begun — 

' My friends, fellow-citizens, and Bepablr* 
cans, you have this week acted nobly.' 

Cries from the crowd, ' We hev; we hew* 

'You, when smitten on the right cheek, 
turned unto the oppressor the left.' 

'We did; we did/ 

4 You are beyond ail question models, I may 
say with truth, paragons of patience, long- 
suffering, and humility. You are— Christian 
gentlemen ! * 

'Weair; we air.' 

While this was passing, a great gloomy 
thunder-cloud of the Democratic enemy 
gathered on the 'opposite side-walk, and as 
the Colonel lifted his voice again there cams 
a cry — 

' Shut up, yon d— d old Republican dead 
duck!* 

That word was a spell to raise the devil 
withal. Bang! bang! bang! went the re* 
volvers of the "Onion men in a volley, and the 
Democrats fled for their lives down Seventh- 
street, pursued by the meek, lowly, and long- 
suffering Christians — like rabbits before 
wolves. 

To this period, about 1866, belong! 
the publication of the Breitmann 
Ballads. It seems scarcely credible 
that most of those masterpieces were 
written to fill up letters to a friend in 
New York, and that the writer kept no 
copies of them, and, in fact, utterly for- 
gotten them. Yet such is the case, and 
it is the fame of the Breitmann Ballad* 
that has eclipsed and practically extin- 
guished the rest of Mr. Leland's literary 
work, so far as the Great. British Public 
is concerned. We have quoted passages 
to show how lively these Memoirs ara 
We cannot too strongly recommend 
everybody who loves queer philosophical 
speculations, or tales of odd characters 
and remarkable people, to study them. 
The author may well put forward this 
rejoinder to a possible charge of egotiam : 

Beeernlse* Services. 

For a last word-which involves thecal/ 
point of any importance to me personally « 
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this preface — I would say that there will be 
certain readers who will perhaps think that 
I haTe exaggerated my life-work, or blown 
my own trumpet too loudly. To these I 
declare in plain honesty, that I believe 
there hare been or are iu the United States 
thousands of men who have far surpassed me, 
especially as regards services to the country 
during the Civil War. There were leaders in 
war and diplomacy, editors and soldiers who 
sacrificed their lives, to whose names I can 
only bow in reverence aud humility. But as 
it waa said of the great unknown who passed 
away — the fortes ante Agamemnon — ' they had 
no poet, and they died.' These most deserving 
ones have not written their lives or set them- 
selves forth, ' and so they pass into oblivion ' 
—and I regret it with all my soul. But this 
is no reason why those who did something, 
albeit in lesser degree, should not chronicle 
their experiences exactly as they appear to 
them, and it is not in human nature to require 
a man to depreciate that to which he honestly 
devoted all his energies. Perhaps it never 
yet entered into the heart of man to conceive 
how much has really been done by everybody. 

And I do most earnestly and solemnly 
protest, as if it were my last words in life, that 
I have said nothing whatever as regards my 
political work and its results which was not 
seriously said at the time by many far greater 
men than I, so that I believe I have not the 
least exaggerated in any trifle, even uncon- 
sciously. Thus I can never forget the deep 
and touching sympathy which Henry W. 
Longfellow expressed to me regarding my 
efforts to advance Emancipation, and how, 
when some one present observed that perhaps 
I would irritate the Non- Abolition Union men, 
the poet declared emphatically, ' But it is a 
great idea' or 'a noble work.' And Lowell 
and George Curtis, Bayard Taylor, and many 
more spoke to the same effect. And what they 
said of me I may repeat for the sake of History 
and of Truth. 

We sincerely trust the reception of 
the work will elicit from Mr. Leland the 
second series of memoirs at which he 
hints, and which would carry the story of 
his life on from 1870, where it now stops. 



THE PILGRIM IN OLD ENGLAND 



Dr. Bradford suspects that the fitness 
of the title of his hook may be ques- 
tioned. It is no doubt far more suitable 
for an American than an English edition 
of the work. The term 4 Pilgrim' is not 
quite appropriate when applied to those 
Puritans and Separatists who remained 
in England, and insured ' a harvest of 
spiritual life and of practical righteous- 
ness, which, for vitality and vigour, has 
been unsurpassed in the history of 
Christianity.' 

The book itself — as its sub-title indi- 
cates — is a 'review of the history, 
present condition, and outlook of the 
Independent (Congregational) Churches 
in England.' As such, it has unques- 
tionable interest and value. Dr. Brad- 
ford has frequently visited us, and made 
himself acquainted with Congregation- 
alists and Congregationalism in many 
phases. He has had the privilege 
of opportunities which do not fall to 

* The Pilgrim in Old England: Andover Lectures on 
QoMmgatjonaHam By JLnory H. Bradford. (James 
Ch&eandCo. 5s.) 



the lot of many American ministers. 
His genial and cordial manners, his 
vivid intellectual qualities, his accom- 
plishments, and his evident spiritual 
sympathies, have made him a very 
welcome visitor in our churches and 
homes. We may well set store by the 
impressions which such a 'Pilgrim' 
from the States has gathered in very 
favourable circumstances ; but we do not 
imagine that a visitor can estimate at 
their full meaning the many and varied 
aspects of English Congregationalism. 
Dr. Bradford's exceeding amiability has 
misled him in not a few respects, 
and accounts in no small measure 
for the mistake into which he has 
fallen of appraising many men at their 
own estimate of themselves. Still, he 
is a keen observer, and does us the great 
service of holding up the mirror squarely 
to our own perceptions. He is always 
kind and sympathetic, and, therefore, 
never spoils his pages by callous 
criticisms and bitter sarcasms. 

In a fine chapter on ' Beginning and 
Growth,' our author gives expression to 
some lofty sentiments concerning 

Congregationalism and Spirituality. 

The story of the beginning and growth of 
modern Congregationalism has brought into 
clear ontline certain great facts of the Puritan 
Revolution. Carlyle says : * I will call it a 
section once more of that great universal war 
which alone makes up the true history of the 
world— the war of belief against unbelief ! 
The struggle of men intent on the real essence 
of things against men intent on the semblance 
and forms of things.' By that sentence Carlyle 
has illuminated the heart of the controversy 
between Independency and a State Church. 
It has been all along a part of the great 
struggle between belief and unbelief— between 
reality and. appearance. The Separatists, the 
fathers of modern Congregationalism, believed 
in the Sovereignty of God, the Deity of Christ, 
and the immediate touch of the Divine Spirit 
on the human Spirit. To them the life of the 
spirit was the only reality. Because they 
believed that they could open their hearts to 
God, and have Divine guidance, they cared 
little for human leadership. They were men 
with a Calvinistic creed, and they believed in 
the Bible as few men have ever believed in it; 
yet they believed, too, in the right of each 
individual to interpret the Bible for himself, 
and to do his own thinking. 

The text which inspired the faith and forti- 
tude of our fathers more than any other is, 
'Ye have an unction from the Holy One, and 
need not that any man should teach you.' 
They laid broad and deep the foundations not 
only of a new social order, bnt also of a new 
spiritual order. They were the progenitors 
of that modern progress in theology which is 
not satisfied with negations, but is positive 
and constructive. 

* In England the Separatists were more con- 
servative of the old Calvinism than the Pres- 
byterians, for the latter fell away into 
Unitarianism j and yet the doctrine of the 
Independents made them tolerant. Their 
God was too great to be comprehended by any 
school of thinkers. 'Beligion is never in- 
tolerant, but only religious systems.' The 
Plymouth pilgrims had a home for Roger 
Williams, and chose for their military leader 
one who has been supposed to have been a 
Boman Catholic. Sternly Calvinistic them- 
selves, they yet insisted that the Word of 
God is the sufficient rule of dc\<trine and of 



life, and that the Holy Spirit is its only true 
interpreter. As a necessary result there is a 
wide divergence of theological attitude mani- 
fest in their descendants, among them 
emphasis has been placed upon the spiritual 
life rather than upon uniformity of doctrine. 9 

Dr. Bradford, of course, holds with the 
disestablishment of the Church ; * he 
defends Nonconformists and the agents 
of the Liberation Society on the ground 
that they are the prophets of the only 
principle by which the kingdom of God 
in England can be realised ; and he 
predicts that when the Church is 
separated from the State 'there will 
probably be the greatest addition to the 
Episcopal Church which has ever been 
known in its history.' 

The author writes with no equivoca* 
tion in respect to doctrinal Trust Deeds. 
He is the sworn foe of all interfer- 
ence with the rights of the human 
conscience, and the firm supporter of 
freedom for thought and judgment. 
The Dead Hand. 

The trust deeds of the English Churches 
differ very little, if any, from the oonditions 
which are attached to many gifts in the 
United States ; as, for instance, the endow- 
ments and the creed of Andover Theological 
Seminary. The fallacy which lies at the 
basis of such gifts, and which makes them 
often a hindrance to the Kingdom of God 
rather than a help, is the fact that many men 
imagine that they have the right to determine 
how the money of which they are stewards 
for a little while shall be used for all time, 
and that they, in the period in which they 
live, have full light on the universe of truth. 
These two parts of one great fallacy have 
caused infinite trouble on both sides of 
the water; and yet the question is en* 
tirely pertinent, What form of trust-deed 
would not have caused trouble? We are 
coming to realise slowly, and through sad 
experiences, that wealth belongs to the race 
and to God. The individual is allowed its 
possession while he lives ; he ought not to be 
allowed to determine how it shall be used in 
all the future. A man's right to what he 
calls his wealth is not an eternal right. 
Furthermore, the self-righteousness of those 
who, living in a narrow world and having but 
little light, imagine that they know what 
will be best for all the centuries, will not 
much longer be tolerated. Such persons 
have made trouble enough already. The 
English Churches, and the American as well, 
are coming to understand that quite as much 
confidence should be placed in living men as 
in dead men, and that no one age is charac- 
terised by omniscience. 

It is surprising that the fathers of 
Nonconformity were so slow in grasp- 
ing these elementary principles of reli- 
gion and of thought. 

Perhaps, from some points of view, 
the chapter which deals with ' The 
Pulpit 1 is not quite so good as are most of 
the other chapters. One reason which 
may account for this is, probably, that 
Dr. Bradford writes about many men of 
whom he had too little knowledge. 
The chapter is interesting, and many 
points in it are wise and suggestive; but 
here and there it fails to grasp certain 
more important points with that firm 
grip which is desirable in dealing with 
such a subject. 
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BARABBAS* 



On opening Barabbas : a Dream of the 
World's Tragedy, we found that Miss 
Marie Corelli, whose last work, • The 
Soul* of Lilith/ we had occasion to 
commend, had woven into her present 
romance the story of the Crucifixion, 
and of events that came before and after. 
We fully recognise the high position 
as a novelist this lady has won for her- 
self, and we have heard from an inde- 
pendent source that her books sell welL 
We shall perhaps, therefore, be running 
counter to the popular verdict if we 
strike a note of censure rather than of 
praisa And if Miss Corelli held a less 
exalted rank in current literature, we 
should be tempted to shirk the unwel- 
come task. Under what circumstances 
and within what limits the mingling of 
fiction and sacred history can be re- 
garded as judicious or legitimate are 
wide and delicate questions which we 
need not discuss in all their bear- 
ings, but which we cannot altogether 
evade. Suffice it for the present to say 
that at the very least we do think it is 
obvious that such appearances of Christ 
after His resurrection as are recorded 
by the evangelists should be treated as 
events to be handled with the utmost 
caution, and that it is not seemly to 
add to their number. 

The plot circles round Barabbas, the 
released prisoner. We find him depicted 
as present at the trial of Christ before 
Pilate, as among the spectators on Cal- 
vary, as taking up his station near 
the grave in the garden, as falling into 
a swoon when a miracle is actually 
taking place, but as witnessing the ap- 
pearance of Christ to Mary Magdalene, 
and as having been vouchsafed a second 
vision in the house of Joseph the 
Carpenter. From the first he recognised 
that this 4 Nazarene ' was no ordinary 
man, but doubts as to the true nature 
of Christ clung to him, and were only 
dispelled bit by bit, and by steps which 
we will not describe in detail. Finally, 
' the man dies a true believer and in 
prison, for Caiaphas, the high priest, 
learning from a Eoman soldier that 
Barabbas had been seen near the grave, 
at once grasped the chance of fastening 
on a notorious 'robber' the charge oJ: 
stealingthe body. When we add that the 
spiritual growth of Barabbas is fostered, 
and the action of the story greatly for- 
warded, by the aid of a 'mystic' 
character, who is called Melchior, 
wears the Boman Emperor's signet, 
describes himself asholding Borne in fee, 
and is, it would appear, to be identifier 
with an Eastern king, who came to 
Bethlehem to lay down his crown 
before the child of Mary, surely no 

* BarabbM. A Dream of the World' ■ Tragadj. By 
Marie Corelli, Author of •Tbelma.' to. In Three 
Vol* (M ethuen and Co. 31s. 6d.) 



further proof is wanted that the author 
las ventured into regions better left 
unexplored in fiction. 

The really grave objection to Barab- 
bas has now to be dealt with. We 
shall endeavour to write as we should 
write were a similar romance built up 
round the execution of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The book raises the whole 
question of the right of an author to set 
historical characters in new and mar- 
vellous lights, without assigning any 
adequate warrant for the course pursued. 
With minor details and inaccuracies we 
will not concern ourselves. We look only 
at the broadest outlines of the story, and 
we ask, in astonishment, what authority, 
what explanation, what justification 
can be found for the picture of the 
trial before Pilate given in Barabbas ? 
Further, we ask, what emboldened 
Miss Corelli, be it only for the pur- 
poses of fiction, to circulate the- 
strange suggestions that Barabbas was 
in love with 'Judith Iscariot,' the sister 
of Jndas, and first took to evil ways to 

Srocure jewels to give her, that this 
udith treacherously encouraged Judas 
in the hope that the betrayal of his 
Master would compel Him to declare 
His kingship, and that in this scheme 
she was prompted by a paramour, and 
that paramour Caiaphas the high 
priest? We go no further. We 
have already disclosed as much as 
is necessary of the contents of this 
amazing work. 

As an instance of the manner in 
which Miss Corelli utilises Holy Writ, 
we may quote the following amplifica- 
tion of familiar texts : 

The Casting mt Lots. 

Presently a loud roar of ferocious delight 
went up from the mob, — the executioners had 
stripped the Condemned of His garments, — 
and, pleased with the texture and softness of 
their material, were now casting lots for their 
possession. They disputed loudly and angrily, 
the chief contention raging oyer the question 
as to who should have the upper robe or 
mantle, which was made of pure white wool, 
woven smoothly throughout from top to hem 
without seam. Throwing it from hand to 
hand, they examined the fleecy fabric with 
covetous eagerness, making clamorous and 
conflicting assertions as to its actual mone- 
tary value, much as the relatives of a dead 
man squabble over the division of his poor 
earthly property. And in the meantime, 
while they argued hotly together and lost 
patience one with the other, the immortal 
' Nazarene ' stood ungarmented, awaiting 
their cruel pleasure. 

We have been under the impression 
that the seamless coat was really a 
tunic rather than a mantle. But we 
pass on to a familiar legend, which is 
retold thus : 

An 61* Legend. 

The multitude . . . were . . . noting the conduct 
of a small brown bird, which had settled on the 
Cross, and was now desperately plucking with 
its tiny beak at the crown ot thorns that 
circled the bleeding brows of the ' King/ A 
soldier threw a stone at it j it flew away, but 



swiftly returned to resume its singular, self- 
appointed task. Again and again it was driven 
off, and again and again it came back fear- 
lessly, fluttering round the shining Head of the 
Christ, and striving, as it seemed, to tear off 
the thorny coronal. Its feeble but heroic 
efforts were rewarded by one upward glance 
from the loving eyes of the Beloved, and then 
the innocent feathered creature, mournfully 
chirping, flew away for the last time, its 
downy breast torn and stained with blood, but 
otherwise uninjured. 

This trifling incident gave a singula* 
emotion of pleasure to the crowd. They 
found something touching and dramatic in it, 
— and the bird's wound of love elicited far 
more sympathy than the speechless and 
supernal sorrows of the Man Divine. Com- 
passion and interest for birds and animals 
and creeping things of the wood and field 
often distinguish the otherwise selfish and 
cold-hearted and many a man has been 
known to love a dog when in human relation- 
ships he would willingly slander his friend or 
slay his brother. 

After finding so little to our taste in 
the plot and method of working it out, 
it is out fair to state that the book con- 
tains several fine passages. If space 
permitted, we would quote these ; but 
we must be content with a fragment 
from the weird description of an Eastern 
prison with which the story opens : 

▲ Jewish Prise*. 

A long sultry Syrian day was drawing near 
its close. 

The heavy heat was almost insupportable, 
and a poisonous stench oozed up from the 
damp earth-floors of the Jewish prison, 
charging what little air there was with a 
deadly sense of suffocation. Down in the 
lowest dungeons complete darkness reigned, 
save in one of the cells allotted to the worst 
criminals ; there, all through the slow hours, 
a thin white line of light had persistently 
pierced the thick obscurity. It was the 
merest taper-flame reflection of the outside 
glowing Eastern sky, yet, narrow as it was, 
it had vexed the eyes of the solitary prisoner 
on whom it fell, and he had turned from its 
hot flash with a savage curse and groan. 
Writhing back as far as his chains would 
allow, he covered his face with his manacled 
hands, pressing his eyelids down, and gnaw- 
ing his lips in restless fury till his mouth 
was bitter with the taste of his own blood. 
He was seized with such impotent rages often. 
He mentally fought against that poignant 
light-beam cutting like a sword through deep 
darkness, — he regarded it as a positive foe and 
daily source of nervous irritation. It marked 
for him the dismal time, — when it shone he 
knew it was day, — when it vanished, it was 
night. Otherwise, whether minutes or hours 
passed, he could not tell. His existence had 
merged into one protracted phase of dull 
suffering, varied with occasional fits of maniac 
ferocity which only relieved him for the 
moment and left him more stupefied and 
brutish than before. He had no particular 
consciousness of anything except of that 
needle-pointed ray which, falling obliquely 
upon him, dazzled and hurt his eyes. He 
could have endured the glare of the Syrian 
sun in the free and open country, — no one 
better than he could have turned a bold gaze 
to its amber flame radiating through the vast 
blue dome of ether, — but here and now, that 
thin shaft of brightness pouring slantwise 
through the narrow slit in the wall which 
alone served as an air-passage to the foul den 
in which he was caged, seemed an aggression 
and a mockery. He made querulous complaint 
of it, and, huddling on his bed of dirty straw 
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in the furthest darkness, refreshed himself 
anew with corses. 

We regret that Miss Corelli has not 
employed her undoubted talents upon 
some other theme than the one dealt 
with in Bardbbas. 



IOCOMOTIVES.* 



Mb. C. J. Bowen Cooke in his modest 
preface very justly allows that many 
books have been written on the loco- 
motive in earlier days than his ; but he 
points out that, despite all these pre- 
vious volumes, there was room for his 
own simple and sensible chapters. 
Some there are who, exuding knowledge 
at every pore, so to speak, have made 
their appeal with such a profusion of 
nuts and cranks that the multitude has 
been prevented from learning all it 
wished to know. Others, again, have 
rushed in unprofessionally, and, by 
treating the obvious, but discreetly 
ignoring things difficult, have delivered 
themselves of works which do not give 
much idea, as Mr. Cooke asserts, of 
all the management and manufacture 
peculiar to an English railway. In 
consequence, enter Mr. Bowen Cooke. 
This gentleman pursues a middle course, 
and, in language that can be under- 
standed of the people, makes plain the 
feed-pump and the clack-box for those 
who go greedily after knowledge, but 

S)t are not tnemselves mechanical, 
arwin was wise enough to see that the 
laborious jargon affected by scientific 
men was doing nothing else than re- 
tard the forward flow of information 
vegetable, animal, and mineral. He 
began to dress geologic facts simply, 
and the splendid sale of his works bore 
witness that his sense was rewarded 
In the same way Mr. Cooke deserves 
praise. He is a man of a dull pate who 
cannot follow this history of engines, 
and a study of the fine plate at page 307 
(there is a sufficient index opposite it) 
should keep many a young mechanic 
charmed from tea till supper. 

The evolution of the locomotive is 
treated of in the first chapter of the 
book before us. In the next we read of 
the famous contest at Bainhill, and 
then we come to the action of the steam 
in the cylinder. All this is done very 
humanely, the average ignorance of 
mortals in matters engineering being 
comfortably remembered. At this point, 
however, Mr. Cooke begins to get steam 
up, and his chapter on valve motion is 
something harder. For all this, we 
doubt to the utmost if the subject could 
be handled as thoroughly in language 
more elementary. It is a capital in- 
stance of a man, informed fully in his 
peculiar branch of knowledge, keeping 

• British LooomotiTe*. By 0, J f Bowea Qook*. 
(WhtttaksrandCo, 7s, 6dJ 



always in view the audience that he 
desires to interest. We should all have 
gone to sleep if Mr. Cooke had begun 
a-flying verbal kites over our heads. A 
chapter is devoted to the erecting-shop, 
and some details are given that make 
for wonder. * The usual time, 9 says our 
author, 4 taken to erect a coal engine in 
the Crewe works is four weeks; but, as an 
experiment, the whole of the work was 
upon one occasion performed in twenty- 
five and a-half hours t ' Sluggards, please 
copy. 

Perhaps readers of this volume who 
are not in search of particular facts 
will read no chapter more assiduously 
than the one headed ' Duties of Drivers 
and Firemen. 1 Sweethearts and wives 
are so often entrusted to the skill and 
intelligence of these men, that we very 
naturally desire to learn what are 
the exact limitations imposed by the 
managers of railways. To show that 
even in the putting on of coal there 
is a certain art we quote the following 
passage : 

Having followed so far the starting away 
of an engine with a passenger train, let it be 
supposed that the engine is working an 
express from Rugby to London and back. 
The train has travelled some 200 yards, and 
a speed of from fifteen to twenty miles an 
hour attained. The engine has been partly 
notched-up, but is still emitting sonorous 
puffs, the 8 team as yet only being out off at 
about half-stroke, because the engine must 
continue to work hard until a higher speed is 
attained. As long as it is running in full 
gear, or only partially notched-up, a great 
quantity of steam is being used for working 
the engine ; also the fire has not yet deve- 
loped the fierce heat which the blast will 
shortly produce, and consequently the pres- 
sure drops back a little, because the steam 
used exceeds that which the fire at this stage 
is capable of producing. Having started away 
with a full boiler, the driver can, however, 
afford to lose a little steam at first, because 
he need not put on the injector until the 
water-level is considerably reduced. 

By the time the train has travelled about 
half-a-mile or so, if everything is right, the 
blast has so acted upon the fire that the 
whole mass has burst into flame ; and in a 
short time the fire develops sufficient heat to 
generate steam faster than the engine is 
using it, and the needle of the steam-pres- 
sure-gauge, which has perhaps gone back 6 
or 101b., gradually begins to rise, until it 
again reaches ' bio wing-off point/ By this 
time the water-line will show about half-way 
up the gauge-glass, whereas before starting it 
was out of sight in the top stand. 

As soon as the engine shows signs of blow- 
ing-off, then is the time for the fireman to com- 
mence firing. The fact that the pressure- 
gauge needle has crept round to this point 
indicates to him that his fire is in good order, 
and has properly burned through before 
starting. He may therefore put on his first 
instalment of fuel without fear of throwing it 
upon other coal not yet burned through. To 
heap coal upon a fire in this latter condition 
is a most fatal thing to do. If the engine 
does not begin to make steam at once, it will 
not mend matters to commence putting coal 
on. In such case the fireman should wait 
until he sees the pressure-gauge needle 
moving in the right direction, and in the 
meantime keep the feed off as long as is con- 
sistent with saf etv. 



The great secret of good firing is to fire a 
little at a time and often. This is especially 
the case with 'blind' coal. To throw on a 
dozen to twenty shovelfuls at once has much 
the same effect as starting away with a 
made-up fire not properly burned through. 
The fireman should almost instinctively know 
the exact condition of his fire throughout the 
trip, and by this knowledge he will regulate 
the amount of coal he puts on each time he 
fires. 

The maximum number of shovelfuls put on 
at one time should be about eight, applied as 
follows : 

No. 1. In the left back corner of the fire-box. 
„ 2. In the right back corner of the fire- 
box. 

„ 8. In the left front corner of the fire-box. 
M 4. In the right front corner of the fire- 
box. 

„ 6. In the front of the box under the 

centre of the brick arch. 
M 6. In the middle of the right side. 
„ 7. In the middle of the left side. 
„ 8. Underneath the fire-hole door. 

This is about the usual routine each time the 
engine is fired, but sometimes the fire gets a 
little too thick in one place, and the firing 
must then be regulated accordingly. For in- 
stance, if it gets too thick in front under the 
brick arch, the three shovels directed to that 
part of the box may be omitted on the next 
occasion of firing. 

When Mr. Bowen Cooke tells ns in 
his preface that on February 7, 1893, 
the Scotch express ran from Standon 
Bridge to Norton Bridge, a distanoe 
of 4f miles, in three minutes, we 
first raise the eyebrow of incredulity. 
In athletics a runner's friends are often 
ready to take their 4 Bible oaths 9 that 
their champion has sped fabulous dis- 
tances in fabulously few Beoonds, and 
here is Mr. Cooke, in his best Baron 
Munchausen manner, asking us to 
believe that an engine, pulling two hun- 
dred and forty tons, covered tt miles in 
three minutes, which means a speed of 
87 miles per hour. No doubt the writer 
sincerely credits this statement; but 
was there not some little mistake ? Mr. 
Cooke is a London and North- Western 
man, and the engine was a London and 
North- Western locomotive ; moreover, it 
was probably built by Mr. Webb, whom 
Mr. Cooke not once, nor twice, very much 
applauds. We trust that the writer, 
whose book we are noticing, will not 
take these remarks amiss. When an 
extraordinary statement is made its 
author must not wince if the ensuing 
examination be somewhat unsparing. 
Mr. Cooke's best answer would be the 
proof of his own statement. Meanwhile, 
we wait to be convinced, being willing 
enough to apologise for our scepti- 
cism if the evidence adduced is irre- 
fragable. 



Having from time to time called attention 
to The Critical Review, a learned and trust- 
worthy publication of special value to Divinity 
students, it is unnecessary to do more than 
mention the appearance of the Ihird volume. 
As it ranges in size with the publishers* 
' Foreign Theological Library ' series, it can 
conveniently find a place on the book-shelf. 
(Ediuburg^T^^T. Clark. 7..)^ 
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k NEW TALE BY MBS. BARB.* 



In The Beads of Tasmer the author of 
4 Jan Vedder's Wife 9 has again given 
her readers some very vivid and graphic 
sketches of Scottish life and scenery, 
though the construction of the tale 
hardly equals that of its predecessors. 
But the very life-like descriptions of the 
stern and rock-bound coast of Boss, with 
its no less stern and staunch popula- 
tion, forms a very appropriate setting 
to the chief characters of the story, 
which group themselves artistically 
round one grand central figure. 

Sir Rolfe Torquil, head of the clan 
Tprquil, whose inborn haughtiness and 
exalted opinion of his own position had 
been somewhat modified by foreign 
travel and his career as a soldier, was, 
nevertheless, a true representative of 
his race — ' men who knew their own 
minds and worked out their own wills 
without weakness or indecision,' while 
yet beneath all there lay a warm heart 
and kindly nature. That such a charac- 
ter should clash with a son verging on 
manhood, who, during his father's 
long absence, had been master of 
his own actions, was but natural ; 
and when, on his return, the laird, 
anxious to increase his rental, decides 
on the drastic measure of ' clearing ' 
the moors of the cottars and crofters 
who for generations had grazed their 
cattle there, Donald utterly refuses to 
take any part in the matter. ' If this 
sorrow must come to our people, do not 
make me the bearer of it. They are 
our own race and blood. I cannot do 
it, sir.' But the laird is determined, 
the summonses are issued, and the 
scene of the evicted tenants encamped 
in the churchyard under the fostering 
care of the priest, Father Contach, 
is singularly real and full of deep feel- 

The strained relations between father 
and son are still further accentuated 
when Donald, the heir of an ancient 
Roman Catholic family, falls in love 
with Roberta Balfour, the daughter of 
the Free Kirk minister, living on the 
opposite side of the Minch. The in- 
terview between the respective fathers, 
equally opposed to the match, is very 
graphically described. 

The Minister's VUtt. 

'The Torquila being: who and what they 
are. I would pray God to slay my Boberta ere 
she became of them.' 

' The Torquils are gentlemen, or their head 
had not borne so patiently your unwarranted 
abuse of them in their own oastle. It strikes 
me that it is I and not yon who ought to com- 
plain in this matter. Whatever may be your 
opinion of yourself and your office, I can assure 
you, sir, that Donald Torquil would commit an 
unpardonable offence against his house, and 
his order, and his religion, if he married Miss 

• The Beads of Turner. By Amelia S. Birr, 
(James Clarke and Oo, 3*. 6d.) 



Balfour. I, for one, would never speak to him 
again. I should never recognise the young 
woman as my daughter. She would gain 
nothing socially, as long as I lived, from the 
marriage.' 

'You could give her nothing socially. The 
Balfours have a spotless name in Scotland's 
history. They will never unite it with one 
against which tyranny, idolatry, rapine, injus- 
tice, and cruelty are written/ 

' Sir ! You go too far — much too far! Sir, 
you will make me forget ! ' and Sir Rolfe rose 
hastily and stood glaring at his accuser. He 
was white with rage, quivering in every 
limb, but making supreme efforts to control 
his passion. 

' Jacobites ! Papists ! Bobbers of the poor, 
because they are poor ! I will not have my 
child made a partaker of the curse that will 
be your inheritance/ 

The lovers' fate seems sealed. Donald 
is gazetted to a regiment in India, bat 
ere leaving he determines to see Boberta 
again, and a happy meeting takes place 
on the sea-shore. Bat waves and 
weather are uncertain, and Boberta has 
to hasten homewards. 

The Squall. 

' With this wind I shall be home in twenty 
minutes/ she said, as Donald lifted her into 
the light sail-boat with whispered love- 
words, and one long good-bye kiss. 

'We had petter pe followiV her/ said 
Angus. 'There hass peen time lost, there 
bass peen too much time lost ; you will see 
that, sir, ferry soon ; yes, inteet ! ' 
' What do you mean, Angus ? ' 
Angus was busy lifting the anchor of the 
Sea Bird. ' You will pe seeing what I meao, 
sir ; there is a squall to the north ; it will pe 
here ferry soon. Perhaps it may make away 
to the Skye shore, bnt Miss Falfour's poat iss 
a small poat, and it will pe like a feather in 
the plast if it will pe coming this way. And 
it iss coming — and it iss coming, sir I Look, 
look to the north way ! ' 

' Up with the sails, Angus ! We must keep 
in Miss Balfour's wake. Great God, if we are 
too late!' 

Even while he was speaking the wind was 
veering and changing, and in a few minutes 
it was coming down with a roar that drowned 
speech ; then the sky grew black, and there 
was a woeful moan in the waters beneath 
it 

Angus, who could do anything that mortal 
man could do with a boat, managed to keep 
Boberta in sight. She handled her little 
craft with wonderful skiU, and, in spite of the 
fierce blasts, was managing to tack for the 
harbour. Several men were on the pier 
watching her. There was a stir among them, 
as if they were going to launch a boat and go to 
her assistance. Donald stood at the bow of the 
Sea Bird like a man distraught ; one moment 
crying out to Boberta, the next urging Angus 
to impossibilities. 

At length she was at the bend of the bar. 
If she could pass it she would be in smooth 
water. A boat manned with six oars was flying 
toward her ; Donald could see the minister's 
form among them. It was life or death for 
Boberta to weather that perilous turn. Angus 
kept his eyes fixed upon her. Donald 
stood with parted lips and clasped hands, 
enduring an unspeakable anguish, and 
Boberta tacked for the turn with a desperate 
skill ; but the sea suddenly came down like 
great Bens rolling over each other in fury, 
and the poor girl evidently lost confidence, 
and became terrified. She abandoned the 
helm, and with great effort reached the 
•lender mast, to which she clung. Donald 



was near enough to distinguish through tb* 
murk of the storm her white face turned to- 
wards him. 

He called to her with passionate streagtk 
but his voice was carried away on the neat 
wind blowing it southward. If she could only 
hold out five minutes longer! If she could 
only tack so as to get over the bar! If love 
could only work a miracle for her salvation ! 
Alas, alas ! While every eye was turned upon 
her, while every heart was praying for her, a 
tremendous wave went over the boat as if 
there was no boat there. 

A cry of mortal agony blent itself with the 
shrieking wind. It came from the miserable 
Donald. He was standing at the stern of the 
boat when the billows went over Boberta. 
The next moment, the slender mast, with the 
poor girl clinging to it, was tossed into the 
trough of the waves. The swell brought her 
close to him. Her face, white as death, lay 
against the black billows, and Donald saw no 
other thing between heaven and earth. With 
a loud cry of ' Roberta! Roberta ! ' with the 
swift plunge and unerring aim of a sea-bird, 
he leaped into the raging water. 

Even the shadow of death, however, 
although it softened the bitterness be- 
tween Sir Rolfe and Balfour, could not 
at once overcome it. His son's escape 
from imminent peril brings out the old 
chieftain's noblest characteristics, bat 
Balfour still continues stern and immov- 
able, and it is not until Donald's return 
from India that his life's happiness is 
assured. 

Throughout the tale the ' heirloom/ con- 
sis ting of a rosary of curiously carvedivory 
beads brought from the East by one of 
the Torquil knights of old, r>lays a more 
or less prominent part, nor is the author 
averse from bringing her characters into 
contact with those ' untranslatable, bat 
mighty whispers from the unknown 
world' ; but it is not till after Sir Bolfe's 
death, and when Donald is vainly 
planning means to bring back the 
exiled 1 Clansmen ' to their old homes, 
that the augury of the quaint rhyme, 
handed down with the beads from 
one generation to another, is happily 
fulfilled. 

Mrs. Barr is always at her best when 
dwelling on the warm and loyal feeling 
of ' clanship,' which even modern inno- 
vations and the march of progress 
cannot efface, and which still exists in 
many parts of the Highlands ; bnt it is 
to be regretted that the book shows a 
few technical inaccuracies. These, how- 
ever, are amply compensated for by the 
many moving and powerful descriptions 
of life and character, often rising to 
real pathos. 



OBITUARY. 
♦ 



Wh regret to announce the death of Mr. 
LbonjlBD Benton Skelbt, the eldest son 
of the late Mr. B. B. Seeley, the founder of 
the well-known publishing firm of Seeley 
and Oo. Mr. L. B. Seeley was a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a barrister, and 
an author. Two of his recent works were 
4 Fanny Burney and Her Time,' and 'Horaae 
Walpole and His World.' 
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ELKIN MATHEWS AND JOHN LANE'S NEW BOOKS IN BELLES LETTRES. 



WEDMOHB (FBEDEBICK) . 

PASTORALS OF FRANCE-RE- 

NUNCIATIONS. A Volume of Stories. Title- 
page by John Fulleylove, B.I. Crown 8vo, 56. 
net. [Bead*. 

BOTHBNSTEJN (WILL). 

OXFORD CHARACTERS. A Series 
of Lithographs, with Tex*, by F. York Powell, 
nod others. Issued monthly in Term. Each 
Number will oontein Two Portrait*. Fart L 
contains Portraits of Sir Henry Acland, K.G.B n 
T JL8., BCD., and of Mr. W. A. I». Fletcher, of 
Christohnroh, President of the University Boat 
Club. 350 copies onlv, folio, wrapper, 5e.net per Part 
Also 50 Special Copies containing Proof Impres- 
sions of the Portraits signed by the Artist. 10a. 6d* 
net per Part. 
GALE (NORM AH). 

ORCHARD SONGS. Pep. 8vo. 

With Title-Page and Cover Design by J. Uliog- 
worth Eay. 5s* net* 
Also a Special Edition, limited in number, on 
Small Paper (hand-made), bound in English vellum, 
41 Is. net. [Beady. 
LE QALLIENNE (RICHARD). 

THE RELIGION OF A LITERARY 

MAN. Crown 8ro, 3s. 6d. net. 
Also a Special Rubricated Edition on Band-made 
Paper, 8ro, 10s. 6d. net^ [Ready immediately. 



BENSON (ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER). 

POEMS. 550 Copies. 12mo, 5s. net. 

[Ready. 

WYNNE (FRANCES). 
WHISPER. A Volume of Verse, with a 

Portrait and a Mamoir by KATHARINE 
TYNAN. Foap.8ro.2s.6d.net. [Beady. 
Trtmt/tmd hy the Author to the Preeeut PubUehere. 

THE HOBBY HORSE. A New Series of 
tail Illustrated Magazine is being published Quar- 
terly b7 Subscription, under the Editorship of 
H. P. HORNE. Subscription, £1 per annum, post- 
free. 4to. printed on Hand-made Paper, and 
issued in a Limited Edition to Subscribers only. 
A new Title-page and Ornaments hare been de- 
signed by the Editor. 

Part I. Ready. 

GREENE (O. A.). 

ITALIAN LYRISTS of TO-DAY. 

Translations in the Original Metres from the 
Italian of Cardacci, Stecchetti, D'Aunuuzio, 
Panzaeehi, Fogatzaro, Graf, and about Thirty 
other Living Writers. With Bibliographical 
and Biographical Notes, and an Introduction. 
Crown 8ro, 5a.' net. {Ready, 



THOMPSON (FRANCIS). 

A VOLUME of POEMS. With 

Frontispiece, Title-page, and Coyer Design by 
Laurence Housman. 500 copies. Pott 4to, 5s. 
net. [Bsooy. 
EGBBTON (GEORGE). 

KEYNOTES : Short Stories. With Title- 
page by Aubrey Beardsley. Crown 8ro, In 
Decorative Wrapper, 8s. 6d. net. 

. [Ready immediately. 

DAVIDSON (JOHN). 

A RANDOM ITINERARY : Prose 

Sketches, with a Ballad. Frontispiece and 
Title-page by Laurence Honsman. Fcp. 8vo. 
Uniform with • Fleet Street Eclogues.* 5s. net. 

[Ready immediately. 

WILDE (OSCAB). 

DRAMATIC WORKS. Vol. I. LADY 

WINDERMERE'S FAN. A Comedy in Four 
Acts. By OSCAR WILDE. With Binding de- 
signed br Charles Shannon. 500 conies. Small 
♦to, 7s. 6d* net. Also 50 copies, Largs Paper, 
15s. net. [Beady. 
To b* followed shertfy by— 

VoL n. A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

Vol. in. THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. 



The 

WILDE (OSCAR). 

THE INCOMPARABLE AND IN- 

GEMI0U8 HISTORY of Mr. W. H., being the 
True Secret of Sbekespeax'a Sonnets now for 
the first time here fully set forth. With Initial 
Letters, and Cover Design by Charles Bioketts. 
500 copies. 10s. 6d. net. Also 50 copies, Large 
Paper, His. net. 

DAVIDSON (JOHN). 

PLAYS: An Unhistorieal Pastoral; A 
JBomaatie Farce ; Bruoe, a Chronicle Play j Smith, 
a Tragic Farce ; Scaramouoh in Naxos, a Panto- 
mime. With a Frontispiece. Title-page, and 
Cover Design hy Aubrey JBeardsley. 500 copies. 
Bmall sto, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE 



Rapid Preparation. 

james rw. P.). 
ROMANTIC 



Following are in 

ALLEN (GRANT). 

THE LOWER SLOPES: a Volume of 
Verse. With Title-page by J. DUngworth Kay. 
000 oopies. Crown 8to, 5s. net. 

GABNETT (RICHARD). 

A VOLUME OF POEMS. With Title- 
page designed by J. IDrngworth Kay. 350 Copies* 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

WILDE (OSCAR). 

SALOME: a Tragedy in One Aot, done 
into English. With 10 Illustrations, Title-page, 
Tall-piece, and Ceres Design by Aubrey 
Beardsley. 500 copies. 15s. net. 
Also 100 copies, Large Paper, 80s. net. 

BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, 



PROFESSIONS t a 

Volnme of Essays. With Title-Page by J« 
^. M JP , 2S worta Crown 8ro, 5s. net. 
GOS8B (EDMUND). 

THE LETTERS OF THOMA8 

LOVBLL BED DOES. Now first edited. Pot* 
8vo, 5s. net. 
GBAHAME (KENNETH). 

PAGAN PAPERS: A Volnme of 
Essays. With Title-page by Aubrey Beardsley. 
Feap. 8ro, 5s. net. 
HAKE (Dr. T. GOBDON). 

SELECTIONS FROM HIS POEM8. 

Edited by Mrs. MEYNELL. With a Portrait 
after D. G. Boasettt. Crown 8vo, 5a, net. 

W. 



DIGBY, LONG and CO., 

PUBLISHERS. 

MEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF "LOBD 
FLOYSHAM * 

UPPER BOHEMIANS.' By P. G. Wal- 

POLE* Crown 8ro, 6s. [Jus* out. 

NEW WOBK BY THE AUTffOB OF 'IN OTHER 
LANDS/ 

THREE EMPRESSES : JOSEPHINE, 

MARIE LOUISE, EUGENIE. By CAROLINE 
OBABEY. With Portraits. Crown 8ro, cloth, 6s, 
[Just out. 

MARIANELA. A Novel. From the 
Spanish of B. PEREZ GAL DOS. By MARY 
WHABTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just out. 

MISS M. A. HOYEB'8 NEW NOVEL. 

WHAT HAPPENED |AT MORWYN. 

By MARIA A. HOYEB. Crown 8ro, cloth, 6*. 

rjual out. 

THE BEV. E. a ADAMS'S NEW ROMANCE. 

The BOW and the SWORD. A 

Bomanoe. By E. C. ADAMS, MJL. With 16 
FnD-Pags Drawings by Matthew Stretch. Crown 
8ro. pictorial cloth, 3a. 64. 
The Morning Poet says :— • The author reconstructs 
cleverly the lire of one of the most cultivated nations of 
antiquity, and describes both wars and pageants with 
picturesque vigour. The illustrations are well executed.' 

'THE 8TIXBTNG TALE OF SEA ADVENTURE.* 

— Spectator. 

The LAST CRUISE of the TEAL. By 

UEIGH BAY. In handsome pictorial binding. 
Illustrated throughout. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 
The Notional Cheerier says t— ' It is long since we 
have lighted on so goo d a story of adventure.' 

THE NEW BOOK FOB GIRLS. 
The GIRL MUSICIAN. By Miriam 
YOUNG. With fall-pace fflussratione by Matthew 
Stretch. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8a. 6d. 
The Liverpool Mercury says :— ' This is S very pleas- 
ing story. The hook i s quite d elightful/ 

AUTHORS having MSS. (FICTION, TRAVEL, 
POETST, *«.) euitable/or publieation in volume form 
<90 unuited to forward them for consideration. MSS. 
nod with promptitude, and, if approved, will he p«6. 
luted early m the coming a»a«m. New catalogue (64 pp.) 



Silas K. Hocking's New Volume. 



NOW BEADY, 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

ONE IN CHARITY. 

By SILAS K. HOCKING, F.R.H.S. 

AUTHOB Of 

•Where Duty Lies,' 'Real Grit; Sfc 
"VTith Obioikal Ilhtstjutions bt 
Gordon Browns. 



London : FREDERICK WABNE and CO. 



Sh£bY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 

J BOUVEBIE ST., FLEET ST., LONDON. 



By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D 

JU8T PUBLISHED. 

THE BIBLE by MODERN LIGHT. 

An entirely New Edition of • Moure wth the Bible ,' 
largely rewritten, with Map* and illustrations. 
Vol. I. CREATION TO PATRIARCHS. Price 6s. 

• Worth all other Uvea of Christ together.' 

LIFE of CHRIST. 

IUuetrated Edition, 2 vols., 2U. Student*' Edition. 
Seels., 13a 6d. CAsep Edition, 1 eel., 6s. 

SHORT LIFE OF CHBTST. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. New Edition. 3e.6d 
ENT BEING ON LIFE : A Book for Young Men. New 

Edition. 3s. 6d. 
OLD TESTAMENT CHABAOTEBS. Illustrated New 

Edition. 6s. 

THE PBBCIOUS PBOMI8BS. New Edition. ts.6d* 
London: JAME8 NI8BET & CO., 21, Berners-st. v W. 



THE RELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY'S LIST, 

The Log of a Sky- Pilot; or, Work and 

Adventure around the Goodwin Sands. By 
THOMAS STANLEY TBEANOB* MJL. Author 
of • Heroes of the Goodwin Sands.* With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Icelandic Pictures: Drawn with Pen 

and Pencil. By FBEDEBICK W. W. HOWELL, 
F.B.G.8. With a Map and many Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs. Imperial 8ro, 
Ss., handsome cloth, gilt edges. 



Forty -two Years amongst the Indians 

and Eskimo. Pictures from the Life of the Bight 
Bev. John Horden, D.D.. First Bishop of Moosones. 
By BEATRICE BATTY. With a Map and Many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth hoards. 



MENKEN'S Catalogues, issued 

E very Month, contain 

m umerons Bargains in all branches of 

K nowledge and Literature, 

E nglish and Foreign. 

N o Booklover happy till he gets it. 

Poet Free on receipt of Penny Stamp. 

3 & 6, BURY 8T, NEW OXFORD 8T., W.C, 



More about the Mongols. 

a.,ol 
long 

arranged from his Diaries and 



igols. By Jambs 

GELMOUB, M.A., of the London Mission, Peking*. 
Author of * Among the Mongols.' Selected and 

aries and Papers by Biohard 

- Lovett, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards. 

The Handwriting of the Kings and 

Queens of England. By W.J. HABDY, F.SJL 
With reproductions of the Autographs, and many 
letters of all the Sovereigns from Edward the 
Black Prince to the present time. Imperial 8vo. 
10s. 6d., cloth boards; gilt edges. ' 



The Leisure Hour Annual for 1893. 

- 860 pages. Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo, 
7s. 6a., in handsome cloth. 



The Sunday at Home Annual for 

1898. 826 pages. Imperial 8vo. Coloured and 
Wood Engravings. 7s. 8d„ in handsome cloth. 



The Bo/s_Own Annual for 1893. 

"~> Coloured and upwards 
8s., in handsome cloth. 



838 pages. With 10 Coloured and upwards of 500 
Wood Engravings. °~ v — ^ • 



The Girl's Own Annual for 1893 

832 pages, profusely Illustrated. 8s., in handsom 
cloth. 

Lo>po* : 56, PATEBNQSTEB 
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EMORY TRAINING, Loibftt* System. 
▲ Lew Leotnrer, of King** College, London (J. 
Soeife, LL.B), ssjs: 'InraluaUe for 



M 

indlwr manor/ training.'^' Taufht by oorrttpendsaos, 
In three weeks I was able to memorise, the names, Ac. 
of more than 400 men.'— A. W. Jamieson, Lieut-Colooel 
I.8.C. ' Natural memory greatly strengthened.*— W.W. 
Aetor. * Advantage to strong- memory, inomloolable aid 
to weak one.'— Ber. Dr. Buokley. 

Louon$ by Pott. Pro$pechu fro$. 

ALOISETTB, 87, NEW OXFOBD-ST. 
• (OppooiU MwKs't), LONDON. 



UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
NSXT HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION for 
MATRICULATION in thie Uni?ersitj will COM- 
MENCE on MONDAY, the 8th of JANUARY, 
18M.— In addition to the Examination at the Univer- 
sity, ProTinoial Examinations will be held at Mason 
College, Birmingham ; The Merchant Venturers' 
School, Bristol; Dumfries College (for UntrersttT 
College), Cardiff ; the Training College, New Citj-road, 
Glasgow ; the Yorkshire College, Leeds ; Botherford 
Collefe, Newoastle-on-Tyne ; the Pablio Bohool, Ply 
month ; and the Qrammar School, Portsmouth. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar 
(University of London, Burlington-garden a, London, 
w.) for a Form of Entry not lsat than Jtst wttks before 
the commencement of the Examination. 

ABTHUB MILMAN. U.A., 
November 1st, Mg. Registrar, 



G. T. CONGREVE'S 
WORK ON 

CONSUMPTION, Ac. 
In which are detailed 



The Causes. Symptoms, Pro g ress, and Successful 
Treatment of this Scourge of Engjand.--With nearly 
Pour Hundred Cases of Cure. Also 



On COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, Ac., Ac. 

Tks Bock wiUUtont po*Lfr*4,J6r ONE SHILLING, by 
las Author, Coomb* Lodes, Ptekham, London, B.E. 



THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 

AND 80MM Of ITS PREDECESSORS.* 



The second edition of The Cambridge 
Shakespeare, which has just been com- 
pleted, will be hailed with weloome by all 
lovers of English literature, and the editor 
and the publishers are to be congratulated 
on having brought the great work to a 
conclusion. 

The first edition was commenced under 
the joint editorship of Messrs. W. G. Clark 
and J. Glover; but after the publication of 
the first volume (in 1863) Mr. Glover left 
Cambridge, and Dr. Wright took his place. 
This arrangement continued until the com- 
pletion of the work in 1866. Exactly a 
quarter of a century elapsed between the 
publication of the last volume of the first 
edition and the first volume of the second. 
The edition now under review is the work 
of Dr. Wright alone, for Mr. Clark and Mr. 
Glover are both dead. 

A close comparison of the two editions 
proves that Dr. Wright's office has been no 
sinecure. The footnotes on some of the 
pages are entirely recast, and on others the 
additions and corrections are very numer- 
ous. It is not surprising to find that Dr. 
Wright was much incensed at having 
the fruits of his labour called a ' reprint' 
by certain • high authorities.' The present 
I writer saw some of the proof sheets of the 
new edition before they went to press, and 
was astounded at the number of additions 
and corrections which it was found neces- 

* The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. In Nine Vols. (MacmUlan and Co. 
«41*s.«<Lj 



sary to make on a work which had appeared 
to him almost perfect. Now, indeed, per- 
fection is practically attained by The 
Cambridge Shakespeare, as any one who 
is inclined to go over the ground for 
himself will discover. Wherever doubtful 
readings occur opinions will differ—* 
as they always have done; but when all is 
said and done, there is no edition of the 
Poet more reliable and more helpful to the 
student than The Cambridge Shakespeare. 

There is no little amusement to be 
obtained from the reading of the textual 
emendations suggested by various editors, 
from Howe downwards. Periodically there 
seem to have been ' Shakespeare improve- 
ment' epidemics, when editors vied with 
each other in re-writing the great drama- 
tist's works. Many of the earlier editors 
were remarkably free from these imperti- 
nences, and their suggested emenda- 
tions are to this day some of the most 
valuable, if not the most valuable, contribu- 
tions to text criticism. Howe and Pope, 
whose editions followed each other very 
quickly, had the advantage of all others, 
because they were the first in the field. To 
them followed Theobald, whose slighting 
references to his predecessors made Pope 
his bitter enemy. However ingenious 
Theobald was in his emendations, we can- 
not help sympathising with Pope when we 
find passages like the following in Theo- 
bald's notes : ' These poetical editors are 
pleasant gentlemen to let this pass without 
any suspicion,' Ac. ' This Beading is no 
great Compliment to the Sagacity of our 
former Editors.' 'These mere poetical 
Editors can do Nothing towards an Emen- 
dation, even when 'tis chalk'd out to their 
hands.' Pope retorted by calling Theobald 
' this Restorer,' and sneered at his ' guesses ' 
and 'various readings.' Thus did petty 
dissensions arise between men whose work 
was really good in its degree. For, how- 
ever great the disrepute into which some of 
these first Editors have fallen, we must 
never forget that we owe to them the 
beginnings of serious text criticism. 

This fact Dr. Samuel Johnson, who fol- 
lowed on Hamner and Warburton, does not 
entirely lose sight of ; but his acknowledg- 
ment of it is, perhaps, more damaging than 
his neglect of it would have been. In his 
Proposals for a new Edition of Shake- 
speare he says : ^ The editor will endeavour 
to read the books which the authour read* 
to trace his knowledge to its source, 
and compare his copies with the originals. 
If in this part of his design he hopes to 
attain any degree of superiority to his pre- 
decessors, it must be considered, that he has 
the advantage of their labours ; . that part 
of the work being already done, more care 
is naturally bestowed on the other part ; 
and that, to declare the truth, Mr. Bowe 
and Mr. Pope were very ignorant of the 
ancient English literature ; Dr. Warburton 
was detained by more important studies 



and Mr. Theobald, if fame be just to hit 
memory, considered learning only at 
an instrument of gain, and made 
no further inquiry after his author*! 
meaning, when once he had notes sufficient 
to embellish his page with the expected 
decorations.' Warburton, who in his torn 
had fallen foul of Theobald and Hamner, 
as Dr. J ohnson fell foul of him, is described 
by Malone as a critic ' who seems to hare 
erected his throne on a heap of stones, that 
he might have them at hand to throw at 
the heads of all those who passed by/ In- 
deed, the whole story is a pitiful repetition of 
mutual recriminations. The learning which 
Dr. J ohnson declared Bowe and Pope to be 
ignorant of was not very manifest in his 
own work until Steevens joined him in 
issuing a new edition. 

Capell succeeded Dr. Johnson, and did 
not fail to express in plain terms his 
opinion of his predecessors. After him cams 
Steevens (as editor of a new issue of John- 
son's edition), and Malone, who was at first 
Steevens's ally and afterwards his rival. 

From this point there has been a con* 
stant building up, which has culminated in 
the monumental Cambridge edition. Here 
we have in a convenient form the accumu- 
lated research of nearly three centuries ; 
and wherever passages of peculiar difficulty 
present themselves, the materials are at 
hand for the reader to form his own opinion. 
In conclusion, it is hardly necessary to add 
that the paper, printing, and binding are 
all that the book-lover can desire. 

H. Arthur Doublsday. 



TABLE TALK. 



Mb. Jerome K. Jerome's next volume 
will be called ' John Ingerfield and Other 
Stories.' 

'Esther Waters ' is to be the title of the 
long-announced new novel by Mr. George 
Moore, of which some portions have ap- 
peared in The Pall Mall Gazette under the 
description 'Pages from the Life of a 
Workgirl' 

Miss Katharine Tynan's Irish tales will 
be called ' A Cluster of Nuts.' 



Mr. Kipling is collecting a number 
of his magazine stories for boys, chiefly 
about India, and will issue them in volume 
form. 

About the middle of December Mr. 
Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, will pub- 
lish a new work by Mr. Bobert Ford, of 
Glasgow, entitled r Ballads of Bairnhood, 
a comprehensive collection of the poems, 
songs, and ballads of Scottish authors 
relating to child-life. Beginning with such 
singers as D. M. M6ir, author of 'Casa 
Wappy,' and that laureate of the nursery, 
William Miller, of 'Wee Willie Winkie 
fame, this anthology will include the child- 
lilts of such men as James Ballantyne, 
Bodger, Donald, Fergusson, Latto, George 
Macdonald, B. L. Stevenson, Atexwaer 
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Anderson, James Smith, 'J. B. Selkirk,' 
and Robert Buchanan. 



Mr. Hayward, of Croydon, is about to 
publish a work entitled, 'These Eighty 
Years, or the Story of an Unfinished Life,' 
by the Rev. Henry Solly. In addition to 
the author's recollections of various distin- 
guished men, such as Lord Brougham, Lord 
Lytfcelton, John Stuart Mill, the Earl of Rose- 
bery, Samuel Morley, and others, his own 
varied experiences as counting-house clerk, 
manufacturing chemist's assistant, Noncon- 
formist minister, founder of the Working 
Men's Club and Institute movements, and 
of other social enterprises, may be expected 
to give these volumes an exceptional 
interest. ' 

We learn that the first edition— fifteen 
thousand copies— of Annie S. Swan's 
' Courtship and Marriage : the Gentle Art 
of Home-Making, 9 has been bought up by 
the trade before publication, and the pub- 
lishers have gone to press with a second 
large edition. This will delay for a few days 
the issue of the book. 



Miss Olive Schreiner, whose ' Real Life 
and Dream Life ' will shortly be reviewed 
in our columns, is the ninth in a family of 
twelve children. Her father was a German 
missionary, educated at Basle, and her 
mother daughter of a well-known East-end 
Presbyterian minister. She has an elder 
sister, well-known on the Temperanoe plat- 
form in South Africa. She was born on a 
lonely missionary station, where they had 
not a single white neighbour. But she once 
wrote, presumably on the principle of com- 
pensation, ' Wherever my body is, London 
m mentally my home.' 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, who is a man of 
ample fortune, lives in a delightful old 
house called ' The Grange,' situated, though 
it stands in a kind or park, right in the 
heartof the city — a sort of Toronto ' Holland 
Park.' Though a writer and speaker who 
has always commanded attention by his 
immense ability and singular lucidity, he 
has never had any practical weight in 
Canadian politics, for he had no following. 
But he has enjoyed the rare distinction on 
the American continent of being a man 
acknowledged by all to have the courage of 

S'ving his opinion without fear or favour, 
is craze for annexing Canada to the States 
has caused a bitter feeling against him in 
official circles in the Dominion. 



'Russia's March Towards India,' des- 
cribed by an * Indian Officer,' will be illus- 
trated by a map of Central Asia showing 
the territory under dispute. Another 
forthcoming new book on this part of the 
globe is Captain Hamilton Bower's ' Diary 
of a Journey Across Tibet.' The author 
travelled over some 800 miles of new coun- 
try, and had to spend about three months 
at altitudes of from 14,000 to 16,000 feet. 



What promises to be an interesting 
volume will be entitled 'Adventures in 
Mashonaland by Two Hospital Nurses.' 
Miss R. A. Blennerha8sett and Miss Lucy 
Sleeman, better known in Mashonaland as 
Sisters Aimie and Lucy, were the first white 
women to penetrate into that country, and 
for two years resided there, 'acting as 
nurses. The book is based on a diary kept 
by the nurses, and will contain their inter- 



views with Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. F. C. 
Selous, the hunter, the king of Manica, and 
other celebrities, also an account of their 
daily lives and observations on the natives. 

The South Place Society, in London, 
this year reaches its centenary. Mr. Mon- 
cure Conwav has written a history of the 
Society, and has included in a volume he is 
preparing some original letters relating to 
the early life of Robert Browning and other 
literary friends of William Johnson Fox, 
M.P., who was for thirty-five years minister 
of the Society. Several portraits and other 
illustrations will appear in the book, to- 
gether with a facsimile of Mrs. Adams's 
autograph of the hymn 4 Nearer, my God, 
to Thee, as originally written for the South 
Place Society. 

Miss Annie Matheson, whose last volume 
of poems, entitled ' The Religion of Human- 
ity,' appeared three years ago, will issue 
next week, through Messrs. Sampson Low, 
a new work called ' Love's Music, and other 
Poems.' ' 

This is the month* for new volumes 
of many of our magazines. The Leisure 
Hour is a strong number, containing 
four chapters of ' Old Maids and Young,' 
by Elaa D'Esterre Keeling, and articles on 
Millet and Lord Kelvin ; the new serial in 
The Sunday at Home is ' Zachary Brough's 
Venture ' ; ' A Vanished Hand,' by Sarah 
Doudnev, and ' Mermaidens,' bv Sarah Tytler, 
are the features of The Girts Own Magazine, 
and of The Boy's Own 'Jack,* by Paul 
Blake, 'Claudius Bombarnac,' by Jules 
Verne, and other stories by G. B. Perry and 
David Ker. St. Nicholas contains a com 
plete story by Rudyard Kipling* and the 
first instalment of Mark Twain's 'Tom 
Sawyer Abroad.' 

The piece de resistance of The Detroit Free 
Press Christmas number is ' The Boss of 
Taroomba,' a story by Mr. S. W. Horning, 
already well known as an Australian 
novelist before he became the brother-in- 
law of Dr. Oonan Doyle. It is distinctly a 
pretty story, but marred by the utter 
improbability of an Amazon of the Aus- 
tralian bush, sufficiently mannish to boss 
a ' back-block cattle-station ' for herself, 
falling in love with a diminutive German 
piano-tuner. Mr. Horning, who spent a 
couple of years in Australia, manages his 
Australian colouring well, and Naomi is a 
charming girL But one cannot say more 
for the story except that, like all Mr. 
Homing's work, it is very skilfully written. 
The illustrations are graceful and clever, 
but— especially the paddock picture— a 
little wanting in the genius loci. 

The Extra Christmas Number of The 
Quiver will be published on the 27th inst 
under the title of ' Christmas Arrows.' 
It will contain a complete story entitled 
' Hilda York,* by Evelyn Everett Green, 
author of 4 Wyhola,' 'The Stronger Will,' 
<fec., which will be fully illustrated by 
Walter Paget and Allan Barraud. The 
Rev. P. B. Power will contribute a short 
story under the title of 'The Trade 
Turkey,' illustrated by Gordon Browne, and 
the Rev. Dr. Chadwick, Dean of Armagh, 
a sermon for the new year entitled ' Life's 
Mystery.* The annual will also contain a 
story for children by Mona Neale, which 
will be illustrated. 



Mr. Stead has written his own Christmas 
number, and in doing so has worked into it 
his idea of a daily paper to be started with- 
out other capital than a year's subscrip- 
tions in advance. The story of the Libera- 
tor frauds is also utilised. We fear the 
suggestion that Jabez will make restitution 
and return to undergo penal servitude is 
too wild a one for credence. 



The interesting weekly supplement to 
The Huddersfield Examiner discusses Tenny- 
son's alliterations. To our mind there is 
something inartistically artificial in such 
lines as 

The sad sea-sounding wastes of Lyonesse ; 
but 'the low moan of leaden-coloured seas, 
and ' the moan of doves in immemorial elms,* 
are more effective. In all the passages 
quoted the repetition is of sibilants or liquids; 
surely it is an oversight not to have noticed 
the fine use of gutturals in that splendid 
line in ' The Lotus-Eaters ': 
On the hills like Gods together, careless of 
mankind. 



An American clergyman of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, has come into possession of 
the straight-backed, leather-covered chair 
in which Richard Baxter wrote ' The Saints' 
Everlasting Rest.' The chair was preserved 
for 200 years in a London church, and 
afterwards carefully kept for two genera- 
tions in an English family. 

Mr. Robert McOlure, Glasgow, has in the 
press a limited impression of a brochure by 
Mr. John Muir, reprinted from the current 
number of The Scots Magazine, entitled 
'Thomas Carlyle's Apprenticeship/ a 
bibliographical account of Carlyle's recently 
discovered writings referred to in our 
columns in May last. 

* Mr. Ruskin's position on the ' Drink 
Question ' is described by ' P. E. W.,' in 
The Alliance News, in connection with 
some remarks of his sent to a working-man. 
The writer complains that Mr. fin skin 
blows hot and cold, appearing to hold that 
wine is ' an evil to tne working-man ' and 
' a blessing to the gentleman.' • But if that 
is his meaning,' says ' P. E. W.,' ' how greatly 
he errs ! ' If he does, we may add, he errs 
in good company. 

Messrs. F. G. Kitton and C. H. Ash. 
down have been engaged for some time on 
an illustrated volume entitled • St Albans 
— Historical and Picturesque.' It will be 
published very shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The principal feature of 'Phil May's 
Winter Annual' will be a paper by Mr. 
Walter Besant on ' The Young Girl.' 

Mr. G. Stoneman is publishing a second 
edition of ' Elma and Gordon Stuart,' a 
Scottish story by Mary Ann Topping. 

Messrs. G.P. Putnam's Sons will publish 
immediately — 'Studies of Travel in Greece 
and Italy/ by the late Professor E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., with a preface by Miss 
Florence Freeman. The papers in these 
volumes are devoted to historical and 
archaeological studies, and will be found of 
special interest to the thoughtful and 
scholarly class of travellers. Also ' 01<J 
Court life to France/ by Frances filliot- 
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author of ' The Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Italy/ Mrs. Elliot has written a special 
preface, and the publishers have introduced 
numerous illustrations of some of the more 
notable people dealt with, together with 
reproductions of some of the old chateaux. 
The two volumes form a companion set to 
Mies Kavanagh's 'Woman in France 
during the Eighteenth Century.' 

Two editorial appointments in the 
Sunday School Union, 57 and 59, Ludgate- 
hill, have recently been filled up— Mr. 
Horace G. Groser, author of ' Atlantis and 
Other Poems/ has taken up the editorship 
of Young England, and Rev. S. B. Yates, 
of The Sunday School Chronicle, has been 
appointed editor of The Silver Link. 

Mr. William Winter, whose ' Shakespeare's 
England ' has just been announced by Mac- 
millan and Co., is one of the most pictur- 
esque personages in American authordom. 
He is, of course, best known as the dramatic 
critic of The New York Tribune and the 
autocrat of the American drama. Mr. 
Winter's criticisms can make or mar, con- 
sequently he has known everyone worth 
knowing in the dramatic profession for a 
generation. Mr. Winter is also a poet of 
sufficient repute for Macmillan and Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co. to publish his poems. 
In person he is very picturesque, his beauti- 
ful, clear-cut, cameo-like face being sur- 
mounted by a magnificent cluster of white 
hair. 

Mr. F. W. Bain, who is well known in 
Oxford as a Fellow of All Souls', has a 
grievance against the Duke of Argyll. In 
fact, he flatly accuses him of having 
plagiarised the whole of his 'Unseen 
Foundations of Society '—save his treatment 
of Possession— from Mr. Bain's book, 4 The 
Principle of Wealth Creation.' His im- 
peachment is set forth in a pamphlet called 
• The Unseen Foundation of " The Unseen 
Foundations of Society." ' This enumerates 
many points of resemblance, e.g., the Duke 
foUows Mr. Bain in his heresy of regarding 
rent as an essential element of cost, ana 
contains forty-Bix parallel passages in which 
the verbal expression is similar. Mr. Bain's 
absence in India accounts for the lateness 
of his rejoinder, but he has a second volume 
in preparation, and skallenges the Duke to 
anticipate its ideas this time instead of 
following them at an interval of some 
years. 

We understand that Professor Bonner's 
new work, « The Story of Our Planet,' will 
be published by Messrs. Cassell and Com- 
pany on the 25th inst., and will be issued 
simultaneously in New York. 

There is not much that is new in Mr. 
William Graham's article, * Chats with Jane 
Clermont,' in The Nineteenth Century, 
save a pretty description of Shelley and 
Bvron'8 first meeting at Marlow, from 
which it appears that the visit to Geneva 
was arranged beforehand. Mr. Graham's 
inquisitiveness, and the taste of his queries, 
are by no means commendable. We are 
all interested to know what was the witchery 
by which ' Claire ' or ' Constantia ' brought 
such men to her feet ; but the threadbare 
Shelley and Byron scandals may surely be 
allowed to rest. The curiosity with regard 
to the scandals attached to their names is 
often greater than the study of their 



poems ; and the interviews, after all, leave 
their subject — Miss Clermont's relations 
with Shelley— very much where it was 
before. 

The Westminster Gazette waxes senti- 
mental over the prospective demolition of 
one of ' George Eliot's ' homes — ■ one of the 
houses sacred to the memory of is the 
formula used. The cultured Bostonian who 
wants to see the bricks and mortar that 
sheltered the author from the fogs and cold 
winds of London while she wrote ' Bomola ' 
will probably have to be content with view- 
ing the Marylebone station of Sir Edward 
Watkin's new London railway. But it is 
conceivable that posterity will waste few 
tears over the substitution. 



Once more, in The Author, Mr. Walter 
Besant tries to make clear the functions of 
the Society of Authors to those who imagine 
they should be chiefly those of almoner. He 
writes : 

Quite a common gibe to cast at the Society 
is that it * helps ' no one, meaning that it gives 
money to no literary person in trouble. A 
certain person, writing in The Daily Chronicle 
last July, stated, with admirable taste and 
feeling, that he himself had ' helped ' more 
literary people in distress than the wbole 
Society of Authors. Very likely. If he 
ever gave a literary man in trouble 
a single half-crown, he was quite jus- 
tified in his boast. But the Society 
'helps' many literary men and women in a 
much more lasting manner when its keeps 
tbem from robbery and from robbers. Which 
is better, to teach a whole class of workers 
what their work means, and to make it 
increasingly difficult to overreach them, or to 
give a shilling to a man in distress ? The 
relief of distress is not one of the objects of 
the Society, *nd it cannot spend any portion 
of its funds for that purpose. 

'A Book of Strange Sins ' is not an un- 
fitting title for a book of * study stories in 
many different forms of sin.' The author 
is Mr. Coufeon Kernahan, who made his 
mark by ' A Dead Man's Diary!' 



The first number of a new magazine, 
Young Methodism, states that the editors 
will aim at interesting those young people 
of their denomination to whom no magazine 
directly appeals. An article on ' The Leys 
School/ bv Dr. Moulton, and the first 
chapters of a serial are important features. 



Mr. Andrew Lang returns to the charge 
on the ever-fruitful topic of authors' wrongs 
in the current Author, and replies to Mr. 
Besanfs remarks in a former number. 
He persiete in his original statement that 
' a writer may think nis publishers offer 
him too much money,' and he repudiates 
the charge of perverting Mr. Besant's lan- 
guage. The latter appends a rejoinder 
which is intended to pour oil on the 
troubled waters, and apparently to enlist 
Mr. Lang's interest in the work of the 
Society. 

'Hollow, all hollow !' is the refrain of 
Mr. William Morris and his collaborator, 
Mr. Belfort Bax, in their survey of modern 
society, prefixed as an Introduction to 
' Socialism : Its Growth and Outcome.' 
Religion is a sham, and so is its accom- 
panying morality, but the latter ' is clung 
to with a determination or even ferocity 



natural enough, since its aim is the per. 
netuation of individual property in wealth, 
in workman, in wife, in child. * The one 
reality of modern society is industrial 
slavery*' 

Mr. Silas Hocking's new novel, ' One in 
Charity,' which has appeared serially in The 
Sunday Magauine, is now published in 
volume form, the first edition consisting of 
10,000 copies. 



OUR ENGLISH MINSTERS.* 



This is a rather nondescript volume, 
half guide-book, half gift-book. The 
'minsters' included in it are West- 
minster (by Archdeacon Farrar), Can- 
terbury, Durham, Wells, Lincoln, Win- 
chester, and Gloucester. A second 
volume on the same lines is contem- 
plated. The Archdeacon's contribution 
extends to more than a hundred pages, 
the others are all much shorter. The 
descriptions can be fairly appreciated 
by means of the abundant illustrations, 
but will scarcely attract readers who 
are unacquainted with the several 
buildings. It is a little curious to find 
in such a book an appeal for contribu- 
tions such ae might rather be addressed 
to a public journal. 

Poor Westminster Abbey! 

Westminster Abbey is scarcely ever the 
recipient of any voluntary offering. One such 
gift was spontaneously offered it more than 
20 years ago. With a munificence and public 
spirit which is only too rare, Mr. G. W. Childi, 
of Philadelphia, presented a fine ftained- 
glass window to the Abbey in memory of the 
two religions poets, George Herbert and 
William Cooper. . . , But with the exception 
of this one spontaneous gift, nothing hai 
been offered to the Abbey, so far as I am 
aware, either in living memory, or for many 
previous years. In old days, indeed, the 
Abbey was very wealthy; bat its immense 
revenues passed long ago into the hands of 
the. Ecclesiastical Commissioners. It now 
possesses not a single acre of estates, and ths 
annual sum devoted to its maintenance is so 
inadequate, that it has already been necessary 
to suppress one of its canonries in order to 
provide funds to prevent its actual fabric 
from crumbling to pieces. Barely able to 
maintain its daily staff, choir, and sernost, 
the Bean and Chapter are totally unable to 
provide additions to its splendour and beauty. 

Perhaps Englishmen who most ven- 
erate the famous Minster are not par- 
ticularly anxious for additions of this 
sort. ' No one, 1 says the Archdeacon, 
' does anything to immortalise himself 
by its adornment 9 — a self-seeking bene- 
ficence which it is strange to find 
bluntly suggested. Surely the phrase 
is just one of those things that on second 
thoughts the Archdeacon would rather 
not have written 1 
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NEW NOVELS.* 



The vicinity of the Law Courts seems 
hardly calculated to inspire very ro- 
mantic feelings, but Miss Doudney, in 
her Bomance of Lincoln's Inn, has suc- 
ceeded in weaving a very pathetic tale, 
the central idea of which is that tinv 
• rift ' which widens more and more till 
it is past all mending. At the outset 
Nelly Stanley, gifted with rare beauty, 
much originality, and some talent, 
appears as a charming English maiden, 
to wfeom a happy though modest futute 
is assured by her engagement to Mayue 
Oomberford- But ambition and an 
inborn love of ease and luxury prove too 
strong for her, and when she comes to 
the place ' where two ways meet ' her 
better angel forsakes her, and she 
throws over Mayne and accepts young 
Lord Wyburn, a wild and utterly selfish 
man of the world, who at first fascinated 
by her beauty speedily tires of it. The 
story is intensely sad, and almost tragic. 
There are also some happy and poetic 
touches which might have been made 
more of, for Miss Doudney is not lack- 
ing^in that dramatic power by which a 
complete picture is presented to the 
reader in a few words ; but the end is 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, and not equal 
^o the rest of the book, which show* 
much accurate observation of human 
nature and motives. That Nelly, with 
the influences surrounding her, should 
have preferred splendour to 1 a simple, 
loving lot ' is quite possible, but that, 
with all her natural sweetness and the 
brief but wretched experience of her 
married life, she should be so utterly 
incapable of realising what she lost 
when she made that unwise choice, is 
hardly conceivable. 

' The author of A Heart's Revenge, 
under the mistaken impression that she 
has hit on a good thing, has spun 
out her tale into a three-volume novel. 
It would have been wiser had she been 
satisfied with a less ambitious produc- 
tion than the present story, which, like 
a family chronicle, goes on from one 
generation to another. There is abun- 
dance of incident, some of the scenes 
are quite melodramatic, and the author 
eannot be said to be devoid of ideas, 
though some of them are unfor- 

* ▲ Bomanoa ci Lincoln's Inn. By Sarah Doudney. 
In Two Vols. (Hutohinson and Co. 81s.) 

A Heart's Revenge. By B. Lottos Tottenham. In 
Three Vols. (Huts* and Bfeekett. 31s. M.) 

The Angel of the Revolution. A Tale of the Coming. 
Terror. By George Griffith. Illustrated by Fred T. 
Jane. (Tower Publishing Company, Ltd. 6s.) 

Hartmann the Anarchist ; or. The Doom of the 
Great City. By E. Douglas Pawcett. Illustrated by 
Fred T. Jane, (lid ward Arnold. 3a. 6d.) 

Two Prisoners. By Paul Heyse. (Simpkin, Mar- 
Shall, and Co. Is.) 

' The Bin and the Woman. By Derek Vane. (Reming- 
ton and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Paving the Way. By Simpson Newland. (Gay and 
Bird. 6s.) 

The Impress of a Gentlewoman. By Fanny Newberry. 
(Hvfcohisson and Co. 6s.) 



tunately worked out in a fashion 
that leaves much to be desired. The 
characters in themselves are exceedingly 
uninteresting, consisting chiefly of hard 
and unsympathetic people and very 
doubtful and unpleasant personages, 
not burdened with too strict a sense of 
duty. But some slight interest attaches 
to the hero and heroine of the second 
generation. The former, a most ob- 
jectionable lad, who talks of his father 
as ' that lump of iced humanity/ and 
runs recklessly into debt, having failed 
for his army examination, suddenly 
feels the inspiration of a literary genius 
stirring within him. This completely 
changes his character, and, after a few 
months' struggle, having quarrelled with 
his relations, he astonishes the world 
as the • novelist of the day.' The heroine 
Lucia is undoubtedly the nicest and 
most natural impersonation, though she 
also, without any previous experience, 
makes her dSbut as a Prima Donna of 
the first order. Some of the dialogue is 
rather ' smart/ and the descriptive 
passages are often very graphic; but 
the mystery of Margaret's disappear- 
ance, on which the whole plot turns, 
is never fully revealed, and the explana- 
tion, brought in almost like an after- 
thought, is both weak and untrue to 
nature. 

There are two ways of approaching 
Mr. Griffith's story, The Angel of the 
Revolution, and very much depends upon 
the one chosen. As an addition to the 
rather overdone ' Looking Backwards ' 
type of literature it has drawbacks 
many and serious ; as a story pure and 
simple it has none that may not be for- 
given in gratitude for a thrilling and 
deeply exciting tale that recalls all the 
darmg of Jules Verne in its conception 
and working out. Mr. Griffiths is a 
bold man, and he allows nothing to 
stand in the way of the development of 
his story. His theme is a world-wide 
revolution, and the federation of the 
European and English-speaking coun- 
tries, which is brought to pass by the 
agency of a man who has at one time 
been a victim of Russian tyranny. He is 
assisted in no little degree by the in- 
vention and construction of a fleet of 
air ships, by a man with whom his agents 
come in contact in time to secure the 
invention for their own purposes. 
These ships, aided by the circum- 
stances of a European war, enable the 
Terrorists to rise as one man, and over- 
throw existing monarchies and govern- 
ments in favour of a universal and 
simple form of existence, in which, 
amongst other matters, wars and the 
burdens of a standing army and navy 
have no part. As we have said before, 
Mr. Griffith is a bold man. He plays 
with the destinies of millions in the 
easiest and most comfortable manner 
possible ; he allies some Powers to the 
total destruction of others ; he invades 



Britain, destroys her navy, and invests 
London itself; he dethrones a king 
who has not yet come to the throne ; 
and he sends the Czar of all the 
Bussias in chains to Siberia, a prisoner 
for life. There are one or two love 
affairs mixed up with the story, but 
these are of minor interest. The 
'Angel' of the revolution is a young 
lady, the daughter of the chief of the 
Terrorists, who is wooed and won by 
the inventor of the air ships. We our- 
selves must confess to being biassed in 
favour of a less advanced type of 
heroine than the one here depicted, who 
does not even shrink from doing execu- 
tion on a traitor with her own fair 
hands. Those who enjoy a really 
exciting and sensational romance will 
find one here to their taste, and others 
of a more serious and thoughtful mood, 
stripping the story of its exaggeration 
and sensationalism, will see here de- 
picted a consummation which they may 
well wish to see realised. 

Hartmann the Anarchist, by Mr. 
Douglas Fawcett, is a book running 
singularly on the lines of the above. It 
contains more of detailed horrors than 
the former perhaps, as, indeed, it should 
do, seeing that it deals with anarchy, 
loose and powerful, and with the opera- 
tions of a man who has for his avowed 
purpose the wrecking of civilisation, 
the wholesale firing of towns, the rous- 
ing up of the populace into overthrow- 
ing all existing governments and re- 
straints, and the 'letting loose of 
pandemonium upon earth/ To aid his 
fell purpose he has invented and con- 
structed an air ship— evidently the 
strength of the future lies in these craft 
— the AttUa, which, though lacking the 
terribly destructive elements in Mr. 
Griffith's conception, yet works havoc 
sufficient by the more prosaic dynamite 
and floods of burning petroleum. 
London is attacked, and in part 
wrecked, by this powerful monster in 
his air ship ; but for the account of his 
failure, and of the domestic incidents in 
the story, we must refer to the book 
itself, which, without being unduly 
sensational, offers an hour or two of 
wildly exciting reading. 

Paul Heyse's romantic story of Two 
Prisoners is well worthy of translation. 
It is a remarkable little tale, composed of 
strangely mixed elements, being at 
once chivalrous and idealistic, pessimis- 
tic and cynical, realistic and tragic ; and 
it is told with an intensity that never 
for a moment relaxes its grip of the 
reader. The bonds in which the 1 pri- 
soners ' are held are those of convention 
and circumstance. The man, when 
once he has cast aside his fetters, enjoys 
his liberty, or, rather, his license ; but 
the woman who has burst her bonds at 
his instigation finds the new untram- 
melled life more painful than the old 
routine from which she has escaped. In 
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a startlingly short period her despair 
becomes intolerable, and she rushes 
into that darker future at whose pos- 
sibilities she cannot even guess. 

There is a good deal that is striking 
and interesting in Derek Vane's 
study from life, entitled The Sin 
and the Woman, The opening is dis- 
tinctly effective, and the heroine's action 
throughout is sufficiently individual to 
hold the reader's attention. Fortu- 
nately, too, she is a good talker, and the 
discussions in which the principal char- 
acters are fond of indulging are always 
readable. The weak point in the book, 
which is apparently a first effort, is the 
author's superiority to awkward facts. 
The calm way in which she glosses 
over the disappearance of £150 from 
the coffers of a most methodical man is 
fairly astounding. That the heir of the 
deceased rent-collector should have 
accepted the loss with a bashfulness 
that ' hadn't the face 1 to push matters 
against the indignant protest of the 
landlady, is a matter so far outside the 
ordinary course of procedure as to 
demand at least a plausible explana- 
tion. 

To those who have not read ' Bob- 
bery Under Arms' and ' Geoffrey Ham- 
lin,' Mr. Newland's Paving the Way will 
be found interesting reading. There is 

Slenty of incident and material in it 
ealing with the romance and hardships 
of the old colonial days of Australia ; 
but it is told in a methodical way, 
and lacks the thrill and 'go' which 
should distinguish personally gained 
experience. Mr. Newland is no Henry 
Kingsley or Rolf Bolderwood. AU 
his hairbreadth escapes might have 
come to us at second hand, but he de- 
scribes some interesting customs and 
characteristics of the Australian abori- 
gines, and the story is well sustained 
through its closely-printed 371 pages. 

An unmistakable tone of refinement 
pervades Miss Newberry's prettily-told 
tale of life on the remote borders of 
an American mining district In The 
Impress of a Gentlewoman the author 
has depicted, with rare skill, the enor- 
mous power wielded by a woman who 
is imbued with noble ideals and pos- 
sessed of sufficient tact and resolution 
to develop those ideals into realities. 
Mrs. Raymond, the young bride of the 
mining engineer, is as charming a cha- 
racter as could be conceived. Her life 
and work among the rough mining popu- 
lation, and the many difficulties she 
successfully overcomes, are admirably 
drawn, whilst the pictures of family 
life, both in aristocratic Clydesdale, her 
former home, and in the camp at 
'Actons/ are both humorous and in- 
tensely pathetic. The sad episode of 
Nettie Power's broken life is, perhaps, 
somewhat too lengthy, but the author 
hajB cleverly worked it up into the tale 



itself, and the all but inevitable tragedy 
is happily frustrated and brought to a 
happy close. The writing all through is 
very healthy and real, and we can tho- 
roughly recommend its perusal as plea- 
sant and invigorating. 



MB. WEDMORE'S STORIES* 



It has been said that criticism kills crea- 
tion, a cheap and superficial generalisa- 
tion which a mental survey, however 
casual, of the life-work of eminent 
writers on the other side of the Channe 
sufficiently discredits. And in England the 
hard-and-fast rule which decrees that ex- 
cellence shall not be conceded to anyone 
2h two walks of art is breaking down; 
though a man is expected, and rightly 
so, to confine himself to a distinct 
art There is no reason why a great 
landscape painter should not be great 
at portraiture, nor why a brilliant musical 
executant should not be an inspired com- 
poser, nor why a novelist should not be a 
dramatist ; while in every one of these arts 
the critic, as critic, has established a prima 
fade claim to appear as a creator, in that 
he has probed and analysed before he has 
attempted to construct. It is perfectly 
certain that no excellence can be 
achieved in any art without the faculty 
of criticism, for, lacking it, how is the 
artist to know what to select and 
what to reject P So-called intuition* 
after all, is only one demonstration of 
genius, and it is really nothing more than 
the power of rapid, one might almost say 
instantaneous, self-criticism. None the less 
there are writers in whom the critical faculty 
is dominant, though it is not true to say of 
all such that creation has become im- 
possible to them because of such bias ; this 
bias may be actually the rudiment of indi- 
vidual production. A critic may say to 
himself, ' I see where A. has gone wrong, 
where B. has fallen short ; 1 can avoid this 
angularity, that banality ; I can give to my 
work balance, finish, form, and style ; while* 
as for plot and character, the world is wide » 
situations, types, personalities, are no one's 
property ; excellence lies in careful selection 
and artistic juxtaposition.' Thus the born 
critic, in contradistinction to the born 
creator, inverts the sequence of formative 
effort. The creator is inspired by a theme 
which has taken hold of him and sways 
him ; to present it in becoming guise is his 
second endeavour. The critic is enamoured 
of the artistic guise, and, when he turns 
creator, his chief concern is to vitalise form. 

To come from the general to the particu- 
lar, the strength of Mr. Wedmore's tales 
does not he in conspicuous originality of 
plot, of situation, or characterisation* 
though his stories are not hackneyed, nor 



* Pastorals of France i RammcimMons. By Frederick 
Wodmore, (Elkiu Mathewg and John Lane, ftjj 



are his men and women oommonplaoe. 
Nothing is strained, nothing is over-accen- 
tuated, unless, indeed, it be in the case of 
'A Confidence at the Savile.' For while 
this is the lightest of the stories, it is, in a 
sense, the most daring. In it Mr. Wed- 
more has pursued very far his natural ten- 
dency to regard the externals of things as 
all-paramount. But in making a man of 
sense run away from a girl whom he was 
by way of loving, because she had chanced 
to fall asleep in his presence, and to lose 
something of her charm in doing so, savours 
of flippancy. Kenyon, the writer of bal- 
lades, saw in the sleeping girl * the sleep of 
the just, and the sleep of the unattractive 9 . 
she became to him nothing but 'dead 
matter.' This tale lacks the high serious- 
ness of the others ; it is, as it purports to 
be, merely a club-yarn. There is something 
08carian about it from the beginning. A 
phrase occurring early in the tale, describ- 
ing the locale of the narrative as ' a spot- 
to which the cigarette of the stranger is not 
encouraged to penetrate/ prepares us for a 
certain airiness of treatment, though it is 
true Kenyon* s persiflage culminates in mild 
audacity. The reader may refer to the sixth 
sentence of page 193. 

But this is not treating Mr. Wedmore 
with the respect he merits. He has him- 
self to blame, for he has unbent in an 
unwonted manner, though any disposition 
to be frivolous at his expense will be 
checked by the final tale of this volume. 
Its theme has been treated before — and sines 
with a difference— by Mr. W. E. Norris in 
' The Countess Radna.' It tells of a painter 
and an actress who loved, but were not 
free to declare their love; suddenly they 
are face to face with death, and the specula- 
tions they had permitted themselves as to 
how they would act in such an emergency, 
have to be answered in fact. This tale is 
admirably balanced, perhaps it is the most 
artistic of the series, though it would be 
difficult for me to dethrone my first love, ' A 
Chemist in the Suburbs,' which upon its 
appearance in The Fortnightly I ventured to 
instance, in a monthly review, as one of the 
most perfect examples of the short story to 
be found in literature. For absolute dainti- 
ness ' A Last Love at Pornic ' carries the 
palm ; it is, of course, light refreshment, but 
its delicate flavour has a haunting per- 
sistence. What pictures of out-of-the-way 
places Mr. Wedmore can paint, and how 
admirable is his restraint! His interiors 
have all the charm of an Orchardmen. 
<Yvonne of Croisio' surprises by its 
breadth and its breeziness. Mr. Wedmore 
has never professed to be unduly impressed 
by the poetic and romantic schools of 
naturalistic art, but in this, perhaps the 
most spontaneous of his tales, he is with 
the pleinairistea ; he is doing in words what 
Jean Francois Jhas done, and Jules Breton 
is doing, in paint. It is a pathetic little 
narrative, held tightly in band from 
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beginning to end. 'The Four Bells of 
Chartres ' is another idyl ; it is very true to 
life, an extremely close study. But it 
would have been more aptly titled ' Serenty- 
Four.' The old Cure\ who has pined for 
something to lore, and does not get it until 
he has reached his seventieth year, when his 
beautiful niece Clementine enters his house- 
hold, is a striking portrait, and shows that 
Mr. Wedmore can create a character, and 
treat it with a consistency as rare as it is 
admirable. 

In considering the volume as a whole, 
it is not too high praise to say that it U 
a work of distinction. Each tale has a 
completeness, an inevitableness ; moreover, 
it arrests our interest at once ; the writer 
knows his powers and keeps well within 
them. That he writes admirably will 
of course be taken for granted, but never- 
theless I find I have marked seven in- 
stances where, as it seems to me, the stylist 
has been found wanting, and I am only 
deterred from bringing these into court 
against him because my space is exhausted. 

James Stanley Little. 



THE MODERN GILLRAX* 



The friends of that most amiable of men in 
private life, who is known to the world only 
as Cynicus, will welcome a new book from 
his hand. It bears the title Cartoons, 
Social and Political, and is a companion 
Yolttme to the 'Satires' and 'Humours.' 
There are those who affect to see nothing 
humorous in those books; we more 
than suspect that such critics must have 
felt the shafts of Cynicus in their own 
persons or in those of their friends, and 
thereby been prevented from seeing 
clearly. The law and lawyers, the Church 
and parsons, writers of history, statesmen, 
misers, agitators, parasites — all these are 
guyed and gibbeted in the most merciless 
manner. What could be more likely to 
offend the medical profession than the 
fearful picture of death and the doctor — a 
fat, middle-aged medico, sitting opposite a 
skeleton, with whom he is playing cards, 
with a coffin between them, which they are 
using as a card table P And is it any wonder 
that some journalists write bitterly of 
' Cynicus ' when they see Journalism itself 
personified in the figure of a disgusting old 
man, with a red nose, in rags and tatters, 
leaning on a crutch labelled 'Insurance, 
Advertisements, and Prize Lotteries'? 
Nor will their wrath be appeased when they 
find the typical journalist described as 

Gloating in gore and gruesome gabble, 
A paltry pimp who panders to the rabble. 

It is difficult to say where Cynicus hits 
hardest. His lampoons on the Church are, 
if anything, the most extravagant, or, as 

• Cartoons, Social and Political. By Cynicus. (59, 
DruryJaaa. 21aJ 



some would say, outrageous. There is a 
picture, for instance, of a very fat Church 
dignitary sitting in a church on a chair 
labelled ' State Support,' and resting on a 
pillow marked ' Endowments/ with a sword 
inscribed 'Democracy' hanging over his 
head by a hair, and on the wall a marble 
tablet bearing the legend, ' Not dead, but 
sleeping.* Again, priestcraft is repre- 
sented by a drunken-looking, fat old man, 
in clerical garb, standing behind a yokel ; 
with one hand he points to the skies, while 
with the other he picks the innocent's 
pocket. 

The strikers are satirised in ' Master and 
Man/ where a maiden called ' Trade ' is 
seen rowing herself off in a boat, with her 
trunk labelled * Capital *placed across the 
stern, to Germany and France ; while the 
employer and his workman stand on the 
beach scowling at each other, oblivious of 
everything but their mutual hatred. Be- 
neath is the legend — 

While man and master disagree, 
Captial and trade are off to sea. 

Nor is the drama safe from Cynicus. Per- 
haps the most terrible of his pictures is that 
representing vice as a skeleton draped in a 
purple robe, holding a mask showing a 
chorus girl's painted face, while the grue- 
some figure comes through the opening 
stage door. The race for power and place 
is illustrated by a picture called ' The New 
Jerusalem,' in which a man is represented 

?lodding along a narrow path that leads to 
Parliament, and casting aside as he goes his 
ragged and tattered garments, labelled 
' Honour, such as it is,' ' Conscience, such as 
it is,' ' Principles, such as they are.' 

The mantle of James Gillray has cer- 
tainly fallen upon Cynicus, and we may 
welcome his volume as a useful instru- 
ment to reform some of the abuses he 
lampoons. 



ALL ABOUT THE N.T« 



This handsome re-issue of Mr. M'Clymont's 
admirable book deserves to be as widely 
known as possible. It is exactly described 
by its title. Beautifully printed, illustrated 
by map and specimens of MSS., fully 
brought up to date, and written in a popular 
style but m every page instinct with learn- 
ing, it is a work that should be scattered 
broadcast wherever ministers and their 
flocks are intent on knowing the latest 
details of New Testament 'introduction.' 
It is difficult not to seem to exaggerate in 
expressing our opinion of the usefulness of 
the work. That it can be sold at three 
shillings and sixpence is marvellous. We 
have tested it thoroughly, and have found 
the quality of the matter to be on a par 
with the beautiful printing in which it is 
set forth. Orthodox in its conclusions, the 
work is singularly fair in its discussion of 
disputed points. It is not so full as Dr. 
Salmon's larger work, but for general use 
more likely to be serviceable. That the 
Bible student will be interested, and, once 
embarked upon it, will not lay it aside will- 
ingly until the last page is regretfully 
turned, is certain. 



• The New Testament and its Writers : being an In- 
troduction to the Booka of the New Teetament. Br 
Ber. J. ▲. M'Clymont, B.D. (A. and C. Black. Se. 64. 
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ANNUAL VOLUMES.* 



We remember a loog discussion between 
three young gentlemen who ought to have 
been asleep, for the dormitory had been dark 
as midnight for an hour or so, on a question 
that was then of more urgency than the fall 
of empires. It was, whether it was better to 
take in The Boy*$ Own weekly, as the present 
writer did, or monthly as the next boy did. 
Our surprise was great to find the tertiumquid 
considered his system far the best, — to get the 
annual volume as a Christmas present from his 
father. Any one who knows boys, can imagine 
the arguments. The want of monthly coloured 
plates was of course a strong point against the 
weekly numbers, but the agony of waiting 
all those weeks ! And so the annual-volume 
boy won the day, for he got the plates and the 
binding, and no waiting at critical points in 
the tales. And the generations change, but the 
boy changes not : ' the Youths of the World are 
the Antiquity of the Ages/ as a boy's version 
once rendered the motto. We can assure the 
present annual-volume boys that Mr. Talbot 
Baines Reed are as good as ever in this year's 
school story , ' Tom, Dick, and Harry ' ; Mr. 
David Eer in 'Unseen Depths' takes us 
further afield, but to adventures of as stirring 
interest as ever; Mr. Ballantyne, Mr. Ascott 
R. Hope, Mr. Gordon Stables, and Jules 
Verne are all contributors. We know what 
to expect from them, and we are not disap- 
pointed. The volume has also many excellent 
articles which will help a boy to make good 
use of his hands and eyes. 

What is said of The Boy's Own may be re- 
peated, mutatis mutandis, of The QirVs Own 
Annual. The mutanda, of course, are many, 
the pictures aiming rather at prettiness than 
vigour, and the stories dealing with more 
homely subjects. The serial, 'Little Miss 
Muffet,' is by Rosa N. Carey; 'My Lady 
Marjorie ' is by Ada M. Trotter ; and among 
other contributors are Mrs. Linnsms Banks, 
Miss May Orommelin, Mrs. Evelyn Everett- 
Green, and Dr. Jessop. 

The longest story in The Leisure Hour 
Annual is 'What Necessity Knows/ by L. 
Dougall ; there are about thirty biographical 
sketches of such very various men as Mr. 
Carnegie and Whittier, and the usual Natural 
History Notes and Science Notes running 
through the volume. It is, of course, difficult 
to describe the contents of a volume which so 
largely consists of short articles on the most 
varied subjects ; all one can say is that the 
subjects are well chosen, and those articles 
that we have tested are up to a good general 
level of writing, and mostly useful. The 
illustrations are unequal, but some are 
excellent. 

The Sunday at Home contains some excellent 
coloured plates, but it is unfortunate that 
the reproduction of ' The Light of the World ' 
is about the least successful. The Bible 



* The Boy's Own Annual. 8*. 
The Girl's Own Annual. 8s. 
Tha Leisure Hour Annual. 7s. 6d. 
The Sunday at Home. 7s. 6d. 

(Religions Tract Society.) 
SilTia's Annual. (Ward, Look, and Bowdan. 8s.) 
Chums. (Oassall and Co. 7s. Sd.) 
Boys Illustrated Annual. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co. 7s. 6d.) 
Young England. (The Sunday School Union. 5s.) 
The Mothers' Companion. 
The Family Friend. 
The Children's Friend. 
The Infanta' Magazine. 
Ttoe Friendly Visitor. 

(8. W. Partridge and Co. Is. 6d. coloured oorer j 
cloth, Ss. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d.) 
The Silver Link. (Sunday School Union. Is. Sd.) 
The Church Monthly- (Church Monthly Office, fc.) 
Home Words. (Home Words Publishing Office. Ss.) 
The Herald of Mercy. (Morgan and Boott. IsJ 
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readings are, of course, an important feature, 
and there are interesting descriptive articles 
on life on the sea and in foreign countries. 
The story '\Yhen the Bour Tree Blooms' is 
by Leslie Keith. 

Silvias Annual comes accompanied by a 
parcel of Art Needlework Supplements, which 
are given with it, and which deserve a word 
or two of separate notice ; for many of them 
will be found most useful to girls who want 
good patterns to work. The volume itself 
has so many interesting features that it is 
difficult to choose which to mention. What- 
ever may be the fact as the separate numbers 
come out, it is, of course, the literary articles 
and stories that are of permanent interest in the 
bound volume,f or many of the fashions are gone 
beyond recall. And no one can deny that Mr. 
Graham Tomson has collected a goodly list of 
writers. There is an excellent serial byMiss May 
Kendall, whose work is almost always attrac- 
tive. Mrs. Coznyns Carr writes some pleasant 
and chatty articles explanatory of the frontis- 
piece pictures, and there is Miss Katherine 
Tvnan's series of articles on ' Keats's 
Heroines,' which gave rise to some correspond- 
ence in our columns two months ago. The 
articles on Women's Colleges and the inter- 
views with distinguished people will also find 
many readers. It goes without saying that 
the general make-up of this excellent annual 
is careful and artistic, and that the illustra- 
tions have that touch of the artistic which is 
even now rare in oar magazines. 

We are glad to welcome the first annual 
volume of Chums. To win a foothold for 
itself against such excellent competitors as we 
have just noticed, a new boys' paper must be 
good indeed. And everyone knows that 
Chums has succeeded in making many a boy 
waver in his old loyalty. It is a thoroughly 
healthy magazine, encouraging sports and a 
straightforward, manly bearing. 'The Iron 
Pirate,' a tale of maritime adventure by Max 
Pemberton, is the longest of the serials, but 
there are five others by good authors. 

During last year Boys contained no fewer 
than fifteen serial tales. And almost all are 
by favourite and well-known writers, Messrs. 
Manville Fenn, G. A. Henty, Ascott E. Hope, 
and Robert Overton amongst them. 'The 
New House-Ma8ter,'by Mr. Charles Edwards, 
is an excellent story of school life. We can- 
not but commend some of the plates, and the 
black-and-white drawings are up to a good 
standard. Surely the present-day boy is 
better catered for according to his literary 
and artistic taste than any other class of the 
community. 

'The Little Bag of Gold/ by P. B. Harrison, 
and 'The Wild Carters 'by C. J. Hyne, are 
the two long stories in the annual volume of 
Young England. There is a good frontispiece 
called' Westward to a New World,' illustra- 
ting, of course, the voyage of Columbus. The 
miscellaneous articles do not contain anything 
strikingly new, but they include many anec- 
dotes and descriptions of out-of-the-way life, 
—human and otherwise. 

We have no room to do more than mention 
half-a-dozen other bound volumes that lie on 
our table. The Mothers' Companion has a 
serial by Emma Leslie, plentiful notes on 
dressmaking and the management of chil- 
dren, and a number of short stories and 
domesticities. The "Family Friend contains a 
serial story by Miss E. F. Heddle, and 
' Violet Maitland/ by Miss Laura Lane. 
There are some simple children's stories in 
The Children's Friend, and easy stories, biblical 
and domestic, with some pretty verses, in 
The Infants' Magazine. The Friendly Visitor 
has a number of short stories of varying 
effectiveness, with move or less obvious 
morals. The. Silver Link aims at supplement- 
ing the "Work of the Sunday-school teacher. 



The Church Monthly is written almost exclu- 
sively by clergymen, but covers a fairly wide 
field of interest. Similar in aim are Home 
Words, appealing to the domestic affections ; 
and The Herald of Mercy. 



'WELL BEGUN.'* 



This book for the guidance of young men 
presents the versatile minister of the City 
Temple in a new light. Br. Parker is caution- 
ary on such subjects as the choice of a wife, 
recreation, habits, and the conduct of business. 
He says many wise things, and some, per- 
haps, that are not so wise. He begins by deal- 
ing with that most interesting topic— -Dr. 
Joseph Parker. ' That I am not either in the 
workhouse or in the madhouse/ he says, ' is an 
escape for which prayer and toil have alone 
to be credited. To patrons I owe nothing.' He 
never smoked, but saved his pennies and 
bought books with them. He wanted to be a 
builder, like his father, but continued at school 
till he was twenty-two (as assistant). Then he 
went into the ministry, beginning in London 
with £130 a year. ' If he had not had the 
constitution of a tiger, he should long ago 
have been in his grave.' He describes his own 
very simple mode of living, and is an 
enthusiastic advocate of the cold bath. He 
often has one at the City Temple before enter- 
ing the pulpit. Dr. Parker has little sym- 
pathy with the cry for a short working day. 
He asked a Mayor of Norwich to tell him his 
experience as to hours, and quotes with ap- 
proval the answer : ' Apprenticed at eleven ; 
hours from seven to nine, varied by an extra 
hOur on Saturdays. Shop opened on Good 
Friday and Christmas- Day till ten a.m.' One 
would like to know whether that Mayor of 
Norwich contrived to secure any cultivation 
of his mental or social faculties, and if not, 
whether such a life, even with a gold chain at 
the end of it, were really worth the sacrifice. 
Dr. Parker adds to his book some piquant 
character sketches, and a chapter of quota- 
tions from William Law, most practical of 
mystics. 



NOVEMBER BEYIEWS. 
♦ 

tffc. EVDTABD KIPLINQ'B VXHSB. 

The late Mr. Francis Adams shares with 
the anonymous writer in The Edinburgh 
Beview the opinion that Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling's verse is not poetry. In an article 
in the current Fortnightly Mr. Adams 
takes the ' Barrack-Boom Ballads ' to pieces, 
and finds them faulty in a number of 
ways. 'The more often one reads these 
" Ballads," ' says Mr. Adams, ' the thinner 
and thinner appear the worst of them, the 
more and more dubious all but one or two 
of the very best ; and, as for the " other 
verses," the twenty poems that follow them 
up, there are some of them so appallingly 
bad that they paralyse all efforts at con- 
sideration. When you have taken out 
three or four, the others are simply non- 
existent.' This is a sweeping denunciation, 
and we are naturally curious to see the 
details of the indictment. Mr. Kipling has 
a mania for technical terms, which bis 
critic calls a trait of juvenile vanity ; he 
can write 'galvanised conventionalism 1 ; 
he ' again and again transcends his tricks 
of clap-trap sentiment/ After noting that 

• Well Begun. Notes for those who hare to make 
, their way in the World. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
Minister of the City Temple. (James Niabet and Co. 
6tJ 



' Gnnga Din ' is one of the very first of the 
' Ballads/ and that ' it is not too much to 
say of it that it comes very near being a little 
master niece of its kind,' Mr. Adam finds 
fault with the line 

• I 'ope you liked your drink, 9 sez Qunga Din! 
' Could/ he asks, ' a falser note have been 
struck P Of course, Gunga Din never said 
anything of the kind. It waB Mr. Budyard 
Kipling who said it, because it was one of 
those superficially smart things which he and 
his friends, the groundlings, cannot resist/ 

Of course the only answer to this is that, 
supposing the incident a true one, Mr. Kip- 
ling ought to know beat what Gunga Din 
said, and Mr. Adams has no warrant, appa- 
rently, to declare him a false witness. But 
not content with this declaration Mr. 
Adams cites another instance, and dis- 
tinctly fails in his criticism from the fact 
that he has no knowledge of the subject. 
Here it is : 

The fat Babu Harendra sends the head of a 
Barman dacoit chief in a packet to an English 
officer who had, in a moment of baffled impo- 
tence, promised 'a hundred ' for it; and this 
is the way the Babu Harendna Mukerji opens 
his letter : 

' Dear sir, — I have honour to send, as you said, 
For final approval (see under) Boh's Head.' 
Of course that ' for final approval (see under)* 
was never written by the Babu. The real 
writer was aut Kipling aut diabolus. 

Now everybody who has had a corres- 
pondence with a Bengali Babu feels in- 
stinctively that this is just how a Babu 
would put it. Imitation of official forms of 
correspondence is a well-marked trait of 
Babudom. 'Sir, I have the honour to 
inform your worship that I am suffering 
from boils, as per margin' — was the com- 
mencement of a genuine letter from a 
Bengali clerk to Ins official superior. 

We conclude by saying we have rarely 
read a more venomous article, or one more 
calculated to satisfy those people who, too 
indolent to read a new poet and judge 
him themselves, are pleased to be told they 
need not take the trouble. We have no 
hesitation in declaring Mr. Adams's stric- 
tures monstrously unjust and far-fetched. 

« THE MASTER BUILDER.' 

Mr. L. Symons believes that if men cannot 
understand an out-of-the-way play by a 
dramatist of Ibsen's genius, they should 
realise that it is their own fault. This view 
he illustrates, at the close of an article in 
The Westminster Review, by the case of 
Ibsen's last play : 

' The Master Builder ' is a fairy tale, a 
Midsummer Night's Dream in modern 
forms and dress. To criticise it as to the 
possibility and reality of its characters and 
situations would be the same as to question 
the reality of the adventures of Hermia and 
Lysander with Puck and Oberon. But it is 
not aimply a tale to amuse. We find in it the 
essence of the great strife of this almost 
outlived century. A sickness of analysis and 
materialism, and a feeling that the building 
homes for people to live in is hardly a task 
worth while for an artist. Once more the 
longing soul wants to find the unity of mental 
and moral phenomena, of the visible and 
invisible world — looks out for a new and lofty 
ideal — is going to try once more to build a 
universe by the power of synthetic thought 
The old generation, to which Ibsen himself 
belongs, may strive to live for this new ideal 
and reach the top of the tower ; they ant 
hold their own, weakened as they are by the 
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Hood under the analysing instrument that 
lie behind them. It is only a fresh generation 
that can start onward, with strong will and 
healthy consciences. 

But how can those who have been blind 
•midst this life's struggle itself succeed in 
understanding the imaging forth of it in 
symbolic lines and forms ? If a man has 
never seen a river or the sea, and is unaware 
of the existence of these phenomena, how can 
he recognise the water in the outlines of an 
etching? 



NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 

[8B0O2TD NoTIOB.] 



MRS. 9TAUNAKD AND THE PUBLISHER. 
Ajtsb the manner of so many of her con- 
temporaries, the lady who writes as 'John 
Strange Winter * tells the story of her first 
book in The Idler this month. Her early pub- 
TWiiU^ experiences were unenviable, as are 
these of the majority of young writers; but, 
1 at any rate, she escaped the hands of the 
* outside' publisher, as some one has called 
the man who ' publishes for a consideration/ 
The story of how she did so is worth quoting. 

' I was forthwith conducted to an inner 
sanctum, where I was received by the head of 
the firm himself. Then I experienced my first 
shook — he squinted! Now, I never could 
endure a man with a squint, and I distrusted 
this man instantly. 

< " Well," he said, with a long breath, as if it 
was quite a relief to see anew face, " I am very 
glad you have decided to close with our offer. 
We confidently expect a great success with 
your book. We shall have to change the title, 
though. There's a good deal in a title/' 

* I replied modestly that there was a good 
deal in a title. " But/' I added, " I have not 
closed with your offer— on the contrary, 
I " 

# He looked up sharply, and he squinted 
worse than ever. " Oh, I quite thought that 
you had definitely " 

* " Not at all," 1 replied ; then added a piece 
of information which could not by any chance 
have been new to him. "A hundred pounds is 
a lot of money, you know/' I remarked. 

'Mr. — looked at me in a meditative 
fashion. "Well, if you have not got the 
money/' he said, rather contemptuously, " we 
might make a slight- reduction — say, if we 
brought it down to .£75, solely because our 
'readers' have spoken so highly of the 
story." . . . 

• I said that I certainly did not feel inclined 
to throw a hundred or even seventy-five 
pounds away over a story without some cer- 
tainty of success. " IH think it over during 
the day," I said, rising from my chair. 

' ** Oh, we must know within an hour, at the 
outside," Mr. — said very curtly. " Our 
arrangements will not wait, and the thne is 
very short now for us to decide on our books 
for September. Of course, if you have not got 
tfa» money, we might reduce a little more. 
We are always glad, n& possible,* tor meet our 
clients." 

*" It's not that," I replied, looking at him 
straight. " I have the money in my pocket; 
bat a Yorkshire woman does not put down a 
hundred pounds without some idea what is 
going to be done with it/' 

* " You must let me have your answer within 
ba hour," Mr. — remarked briefly. 

' " I will" said I, in my mostpoHte manner ; 
" but I really must think out the fact that you 
are willing to knock off twenty-five pounds at 
one blow. It seems to me if you could afford 
to take that much off, and perhaps a little 
nstee?*hese <mu«fr uat* neev vm&mag *ery 
odd about your original offer." 



• " My time is precious," said Mr. in a 

grumpy voice. 

Then, good morning," said I, cheerfully. 

'My hopes were all dashed to the ground 
again, but I felt very cheerful nevertheless. 
I trotted round to my friend, Mr. Stevens, 
who gave a whistle of astonishment at my 
story. " I'll send my head clerk round for 
your MS. at once," he said, " else youll 
probably never see it again." 

'And so he did, and so ended my next 
attempt to bring out my first book/ 

J. R. LOWELL. 
Some of he lectures on literature which 
James Russell Lowell delivered before the 
students of Harvard University have been 
published with such changes as were required 
to give them proper literary form. But a 
considerable portion of the earlier, as well as 
later, lectures remain unprinted. Mr. Charles 
Eliot Norton does good work by giving in The 
Qenhwry* in an article entitled ' Humour, Wit, 
Fun, and Satire/ by J. E. Lowell, selections 
from these unprinted remains. They contain 
much of permanent value ; it will be borne 
in mind that they do not always represent 
Lowell's mature opinion, that they have not 
received his last revision, and that they have 
the form of discourse addressed to the ear 
rather than that of literary work finished for 
the eye. The readers of Lowell's prose works, 
who know what gifts of native power, what 
large and solid acquisitions of learning, what 
wide and delightful survey of the field of life 
and of letters are to be found in his essays on 
Shakespeare, on Dante, and on Dry den, will 
read with pleasure Mr. Norton's selections 
from Lowell's unpublished lectures. 

A COUNTERFEIT 8 ARC ST. 
The English Illustrated contains a disap- 
pointing article, by Mr. Andrew Lang, on his 
' Reminiscences of Balliol College/ but is 
otherwise a good number. M. Ange Galdemar 
describes that home of good fellowship and 
foolery, the Cabaret of the Chat Noir. The 
habitues founded a very eccentric magazine, 
which won much success : 

All the young poets and artists who had 
been, up to that moment, Salis's customers, 
contributed to the paper, which, at its start, 
found easy means of attracting the attention 
of the public by very many eccentricities, 
among which the following might be cited : 
the chief editor was irremovable, but the 
editor's secretary was to be replaced e^ery 
week, and this was the more attractive as the 
secretary always bore a great name. It was 
in this manner that this weekly paper had 
successively for secretaires de redaction Jules 
Grevy, the Due d'Aumale, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Meissonier, &c. Of course, nobody protested. 

M. Sarcey's name was stolen frequently, 
and in other ways than with the pen. Al- 
phonse Allais one evening personated him to 
a young stranger with much humour : 

On parting the would-be Saroey shook 
hands with him, but soon came in again and 
said : ' By-the-by, I have forgotten to tell you 
that you may enjoy before leaving Paris a 
very funny specimen of what is called la 
folie des grandeurs. There is an old man who 
lives at No. 59, Bue de Douai, and who is so 
fond of me that he has actually taken my 
name. He calls himself Francisque Sarcey. 
I do not protest, as this mania of his can do 
me no harm. But go and see him, you will 
enjoy yourself very much/ 

The young man called at the Bue de 
Douai on the following day, was admitted by 
chance, saw the real Sarcey, and could not 
help laughing. On the critic asking him why 
he laughed, he said : * So you are M. Sarcey ? 9 

*Ot course I am M. Saroey 1 • answered the 
author impatiently. 

And, as the young man bunt out laughing, 
he was turned out as mad. 



GOETHE'S MAXIMS. 
It is certainly odd, as Mrs. Andrew Crosse 
remarks in Temple Bar, that Goethe's aphorisms 
should not have been gathered together till 1870 
in Germany, and it is only this year that Mr. 
Bailey Saunders has done a similar duty for 
us. Mrs. Crosse tells the familiar story of 
Goethe's heedlessness of the bursting Revolu- 
tion : * It was the 1st of August, 1830. The 
news of the French Revolution had reached 
Weimar that morning, and all was commotion. 
On entering Goethe's room, his secretary, M. 
Soret, was accosted with the exclamation, 
" Now what do you think of this great event ? " 
"A frightful story," answered Soret, "but 
with such a Ministry what was to be expected 
but the expulsion of the Boyal family." " We 
do not appear to understand each other," said 
Goethe, ever indifferent to politics even when 
boiling up into revolution ; " I am speaking 
of the contest so important for science between 
Cuvier and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, which has 
come to an open rupture m the' Academy." ' 
... ( It was a fine burst of enthusiasm of 
Goethe's when, during this same interview 
with his secretary, he exclaimed : " What is 
all intercourse with Nature if we merely 
occupy ourselves with individual material 
parts, and do not feel the breath of the spirit 
which prescribes to every part its direction, 
and orders or sanctions every deviation by 
means of an inherent law ! I have exerted 
myself in this great question for fifty years. 
At first I was alone, then I found support, and 
now at last, to my great joy, I am surpassed 
by congenial minds/" We may add one or 
two other sayings as an example of the wealth 
that may be found in Goethe's prose works! 
c " It is not language in itself which is correct 
or forcible or elegant, but the mind that is 
embodied in it." " Women's society is the 
element of good manners." " The history of 
knowledge is a great fugue, in which the 
voices of the nations one after another 
emerge." " It is much easier to put yourself 
in the position of a mind taken up with the 
most absolute error than of one which mirrors 
to itself half-truths." " One need only grow 
old to become gentler in one's judgments. I 
see no fault committed which I could not have 
committed myself." "The truly wise ask 
what the thing is in itself and in relation to 
other things, and do not trouble themselves 
about the use of it." " The best that history 
gives is the enthusiasm it arouses." ' 

The Indian Magazine for October contains 
a short but interesting article on 'Indian 
Dancing Women,' from which it seems that 
however Bishops and others may frown — and 
rightly so— upon the presence of nautch 
girls at entertainments given by Englishmen, 
their presence will for long continue to be re- 
quired at many religious ceremonies of Hindu 
worship. The writer says : 

'To realise how intimately the religious in- 
stinct of Oriental races has associated 
females with certain forms of worship, it is 
necessary to revert to very early notions of 
ritual. The most remote mythological fables 
of the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Hindus, 
of the Greeks and the Romans, have sprung 
from ideas of the male and female principles 
being combined in the production of the evi- 
dent phenomena of Nature. The great prin- 
ciple of fecundity was deified among these 
nations as the Supreme God, the principle by 
which all things capable of being are pro- 
duced ; and the earth, rendered pregnant by 
the flood of some mighty river, or the falling 
of seasonable rains, was worshipped as his 
Consort. So we have, for example, Osiris and 
Isis; Assuror, Iswara, and Isi, or Astarte; 
Mahadeva and Parvati ; Uranus and Ge/ 

The recent Census of 1891 gives the total 
of actors, singers, and dancers as 270,956, of 
whom about half are female. The writer 
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warmly approves, it should be added, of the 
movement made for discountenancing the 
immorality which is inseparably connected 
with the dancing women. 

The second (October) number of La Revue 
Francaise de Litterature et d'Art. published in 
London by Charles Hindi, is varied and read- 
able. M. Joseph Dulamel is se? ere on English 
adaptors of French plays in his article on 
'Le Plagiat et l'Adaptation en Theatre 
Anglais.' The adaptor mercilessly mutilates 
his originals, and usually forgets to state to 
whom he is indebted. That may be mercy to 
the originals. A. P. Huguenet gives the 
first part of a judicious analysis of Guy de 
Maupassant's novels. A portrait of Maupassant 
is given as frontispiece of the number. ' Nada ' 
contributes a very short but very erratic 
' Petit Posme en Prose/ entitled ' Un Baiser.' 
Her — if we are right in the pronominal gender 
—style may be judged from a specimen : ' Oh! 
cet amour pattioni, frenHique, cet baiser* 
ardentt, cet ragee, cet wrettet foUet, je let rtvaie 



r 



INDICTMENT OB JEST ? 

Ik The Agnostic Annual for 1894 the first 
article is by Professor Edwin Johnson, on 
' The True Bistory of the Bible.' It is a 
curious production. Mr. Johnson wants us 
to believe that the Scriptures are nothing 
more nor less than the invention of 
ecclesiastics of the Renaissance period. This 
demand upon our faith, in the interests of 
Agnosticism, is certainly a large order. The 
evidence he has to offer would prove equally 
that these extraordinarily clever but unknown 
Johnson were the authors, not only of the 
Old and New Testaments, but of Homer and 
Hesiod, of JEschylns and Aristophanes, of 
Cicero and Tacitus— in fact, of the whole 
of classical literature. For what he says, as 
a reason for his contention, of the scarcity of 
readers and of MSS. in and before the six- 
teenth century, applies with far greater 
cogency to the classics than to the Bible. In 
fact, we can only presume that Professor 
Johnson is endeavouring here to perpetrate 
an elaborate joke. But, if so, it is a clumsy 
one. With a Church existing at the time of 
the alleged frauds, whose very buildings, to 
say nothing of whose customs and worship, 
were saturated with Biblical ideas ; with his- 
torical monuments stretching back to the very 
beginnings of the Christian era, testifying to 
the same ideas ; with the vast literature, not 
only of the fathers, but of opponents of 
Christianity, such as Celsus and Lucian, wit- 
nessing, a thousand years before the Benaiss- 
ance, to the existence of our Scriptures ; with 
Egyptian and Assyrian excavations giving us, 
every other day, corroborations of different 
points in the Biblical history ; with the 
Jewish and Mohammedan peoples, hostile to 
Christianity and having certainly no collusion, 
either in the sixteenth or any other century, 
with its ecclesiastics, yet united in testimony 
to the earlier existence of the Bible; to 
describe it to-day to a circle of readers sup- 
posed to be intelligent as a forgery of four 
centuries ago, is, if intended as a jest, one, we 
repeat, of which we fail utterly to see the 
point. 

Alfred Lor* Tennyson. 

A Study of His Life and Work. By Arthur 
Waugh, B.A., Oxon. With numerous illus- 
trations. Third edition. We are glad to 
find that yet another edition of this book has 
been called for, a sufficient proof of the suc- 
cess it has achieved as a medley of biography 
which is interesting without being imperti- 
nent, and of criticism at once appreciative, 



clear, and lucid. The intelligent student of 
Tennyson will derive much assistance from 
Mr. Waugh's elucidatory passages, and his 
critical estimates are interesting and sugges- 
tive, even when they still leave room for a 
different opinion. (William Heinemann. 6s.) 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 

on our table : 

The Correspondence between Dr. Chalmert and 
the Earl of Aberdeen in the years 1839 and 1846. 
The subject of this book has occasioned 
much discussion, with passionate affirmation 
and denial and fiery vehemence of partisan- 
ship on this side and on that. Did Dr. 
Chalmers misunderstand the Earl of Aber- 
deen, or did the Earl of Aberdeen misunder- 
stand Dr. Chalmers, that a correspondence 
between men of noble character, honouring 
each other, and seeming to each other at the 
outset to be agreed on all essential points in 
the promotion of an object sincerely aimed at 
by both, ended in disappointment and es- 
trangement? Familiar with the subject-mat- 
ter between them, we have gone carefully 
over all the letters, and have no doubt that 
there was not the slightest attempt on 
either side to mislead. Dr. Chalmers 
imagined the Earl to mean something which 
he had never intended, and it was not 
unnatural that Dr. Chalmers should entertain 
this persuasion. The Earl fancied that the 
majority in the Church of Scotland, Dr. 
Chalmers with special alacrity, would accept 
the Bill he had prepared to restore tran- 
quility to the Church. But Dr. Chalmers no 
sooner examined the measure than he was 
affected with 'inexpressible grief and con- 
cern ' ; and when we say that the keen and 
capable lawyer, Lord Cockburn, pronounces 
the Bill 'worse than a mockery/ our readers 
will probably agree with us that there was 
some cause for Dr. Chalmers's dissatisfaction. 
Sir Arthur Gordon, in his life of his father, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, having lately revived 
the aspersion cast on Dr. Chalmers at the time 
when the correspondence terminated, the sur- 
viving daughter of Dr. Chalmers has very 
properly published the letters, thus completely 
vindicating her father's memory. All who 
are interested in the history of the Disruption 
of 1843 will thank her. (David Douglas. Is.) 

The Patriot Parliament of 1689. Bv Thomas 
Davis. Edited by the Hon. Sir Charles Gavan 
Daffy, K.C.M.G. No more appropriate book 
could inaugurate the New Irish Library than 
Thomas Davis's thorough, concise, and bril- 
liant, though sometimes rather unbalanced 
account of James II. 's ' Popish Parliament.' A 
full account of all of the Acts of its short exis- 
tence is given, and none of them save the At- 
tainder Act is undefended. The book is a 
collection of articles whichDavis contributed to 
an obscure and moribund Dublin Magamne 
in 1843, and constitute not only an interesting 
chapter of history themselves, but a vindica- 
tion of a much-maligned Catholic Parliament 
that is of distinct importance to our present- 
day politicians. The work of sifting and 
eollecting evidence was done with enthusiasm 
and finality; it is only when the historian 
ceases and the rhetorician begins that we have 
adverse criticism to make. Such phrases as 
'an infamous conspiracy of the deceptions 
aristocracy and the fanatic people of England ' 
inevitably put a reader on his guard. But 
with all reservations, the book, especially 
with pir Charles Gavan Duffy's most valuable 
historical introduction, is a thoroughly com- 
mendable piece of work. (T. Fisher Unwin. Is.) 

Canoeing and Camping Out. We have al- 
ready noticed the two sections which go to 
form this, the seventh volume in Bonn's 
'Library of Sports and Chimes'— Mr. Hay- 
ward's 'Canoeing' in our issue of June 2, 



1893, and Mr. Maodonell's 'Camping Out 9 
in that of April 29, 1892, on their 
respective appearances in the 'All-England 
Series ' — and it onlv remains for us to e xp r e s s 
our approbation of the pleasing and useful 
volume they, in combination, make. The 
information given on either subject cannot 
fail to be of service, and indulgers in these 
pastimes will do well to possess themselves 
of a copy before setting out on an expedition 
of any importance. (Geo. Bell and Sons. 
3s. 6d.) 

Hood's Comic Annual 1894. This very fami- 
liar herald of the approaching season contains 
the usual complement of picture, prose, and 
poetry. Miss Clo Graves has the place of 
honour with a very diverting story of 
the style Mr. Allen has so popularised. 
We are most pleased with Mr. Henry T. 
Johnson's sequel to ' The Merchant of Venice.' 
It is not a sequel that poets would admit 
probably; but it is a clever little sketch 
for all that, and a vigorous protest at the 
hanging of the dog when the bad name has 
been affixed. The Annual is the success it 
always is except, perhaps, that it suffers from 
the want of a more liberal sprinkling of 
' seasonable ' matter. (Frederick Warae and 
Co. Is.) 

The Holy War. By John Bunyan. Preface 
by Alexander Whyte, D.D. An exceedingly 
well-printed edition of a book which is 
second only in interest to 'The Pilgrim's 
Progress.' Dr. Whyte considers that Bunyan 
had much more Scriptural suggestion and 
support in the composition of The Holy War 
than he had even in the composition of 
his more famous work. He also thinks 
that Bunyan's early experiences in the Parlia- 
mentary army taught him many things 
about military art, all of which he put to 
splendid use in the siege and subjugation of 
Mansoul. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 
2s.) 

The Principle* of Fitting. By a Foreman 
Pattern Maker. This is a practical treatise 
for the use of engineering apprentices or 
students in technical schools. Beginning 
with a description of the common tools, the 
author instructs the learner in all the usual 
branches of his art, and points out the dangers 
to be avoided. The conditions of the Whit- 
worth Scholarships and Exhibitions are given 
n an appendix. (Whittaker and Co. 5s.) 

# % Publishers, when tending books for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the price*. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



•TILI H1AVMKLT TWIN8.' 

Sib, — May I be allowed to comment on one 
or two curious points in this extraordinary 
book ? The chief debatable question can, of 
course, hardly be discussed in your paper. 

Two of the heroines (?), Evadne and 
Angelica, go through a religious ceremony, 
ostensibly a marriage, and both women 
apparently pride themselves on the fact that 
there is no consummation of the marriage, 
whereby they both break their word. In such 
a case surely the husbands could have had 
their marriage annulled on appeal to the 
courts, which would obviously have been the 
proper and reasonable thing to do under such 
circumstances. For Evadne promised to 
'obey' 'for better or worse.' If after the 
promise she found out her mistake, she could 
hardly expect, still less demand, to be let off 
the consequences. For the Psalmist says a 
man should fulfil his promise even to his own 
loss. But the Church service, Bible, and 
apostles are probably too old-fashioned for the 
' advanced women,' who seem to go on the 
Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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EMILE ZOLA.* 



Public interest shifts so very quickly 
from one object to another that we 
cannot help wondering whether Mr. 
Sherard's Emile Zola will attract the 
attention it deserves, in view of the 
tongues that were set wagging and the 
pens that were set scribbling by Zola's 
recent visit to Eagland. Certainlv the 
picture drawn of the author would earn 
a welcome for the man from many who 
have little admiration for his literary 
theories, and something less than 
admiration for the length to which he 
has at times gone in putting those 
theories into practkje. 

The Zolaof real life isahighly domestic 
character, who has, by prodigious indus- 
try and perseverance, triumphed over 
the greatest difficulties. He has been 
faoe to face with most crushing 
poverty, and the hardships he under- 
went as a lad were all the more 
cruel because he was a lad of 
a reserved and shrinking tempera- 
ment. His father died, leaving practi- 
cally destitute a widow and one child, 
the future novelist, born April 2, 18*0, 
and then seven years old. There was 
a claim against the authorities of Aix, 
a town which owes its water supply to 
•anal works planned by Zola vbrt, but 
this claim only served to swallow up in 
litigation what little money the widow 
and her mother had. Fortunately, this 
mother, Madame Aubert, was a woman 
of courage and ability. She kept the 
home together, and at Aix Zola spent 
his schooldays, not unhappily, till the 
crash came. In 1857 a double calamity 
fell on the family. Madame Aubert 
died, and the funds for Madame Zola's 
litigation were exhausted. She went 
to Paris to seek help from her late 
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husband's friends. Thither she was 
followed by her father and her son, then 
about eighteen years old. Means were 
found to enable him to continue his 
education as a day boy at the Lyc6e 
St. Louis, but the spirit had gone 
out of the lad, and he did not 
distinguish himself, except in French 
composition. Illness kept him back 
still further, and eventually poverty 
and unhappiness induced him to try 
and dispense with the year's study of 
philosophy usually taken before enter- 
ing for the ' baccalauriat ' examination — 
that is to say, the examination which 

f recedes admission to the University, 
n his first attempt at Paris he was 
second on the list in the written ex- 
amination, but failed in viva voce ex- 
amination in living languages and 
literature. Failing again a few months 
later at Marseilles, he set about earning 
his livelihood, being then a little under 
twenty years old. 

For two months Zola was a clerk in 
a business house at a salary of two 

Sounds eight shillings a month. The 
rudgery was insupportable, the outlook 
hopeless, so the lad threw the post up 
and faced starvation in bis devotion to 
literature. His ambition at this period 
was to be a poet, but the sufferings he 
underwent nave influenced him as a 
novelist. To them, in part, Mr. Sherard 
attributes ' the infinite pity with which 
he has always written of the hungry, 
the ragged, and the roofless.' 

Early Struggles. 
Hs drifted to that last refuge from home- 
leasness — the hdtel borgne, or lowest class of 
hotel. This hotel, now no longer existent, 
was in the rue Soufflob, and was tenanted by 
the most raffish of students and the lowest of 
female outcasts . Raids by the police were of 
almost nightly occurrence, and a very inferno 
it must have been to this sensitive and re- 
tiring youth to live amidst scenes of the 
lowest debauohery. One will remember his 
description of a police raid on just such an 
hotel in one of the chapters of • Nana.' 

But while living thus, in the most miserable 
circumstances, cooped up in a squalid room, 
with the riot of drunkenness in his ears and 
the stench of vice in his nostrils, with 
starvation and the street as the only refuge 
hanging over his head, the* young man con- 
tinued to work with dogged energy and with 
a high ambition. A great poetical scheme 
was at that time in his head— a poetical 
trilogy, which was to be entitled ' La Genese/ 
and which, in three poems, was to relate 
with scientific accuracy, first, the creation or 
birth of the world ; secondly, the history of 
man from the beginning to the present day ; 
and, thirdly, the future of man, showing the 
successive stages by which he should event- 
ually reach to heaven. 

Of this ambitious work but eight lines were 
ever written, the work upon it haying been 
confined to drawing out the scheme and pre- 
paring the details. It may interest those who 
have never had a taste of Zola's poetic quality 
to read these eight lines, and here they are : 
La Naissancb Dxr Monds. 
i. 

Principe createur, settle Force premitre, 
Qui d'un souffle vivant souleva la matiere, 
Toi qui vis, ignorant la naissance et la mort, 
Du prophete inspire donne-moi l'aile d'o*. 



Je chanterai ton osuvre er, sur elle traces, 
Dans l'espace et les temps je lirai ta pensee; 
Je monterai vers toi, par ton souffle emporte, 
T'offrir ce chant mortel de l'lmmortalite— 
— and that was all. 

Let one pause a moment to think of this 
young man in his miserable attic, rented at 
twelve shillings a month, in the most squalid 
of the refuges of poverty and vice, with 
scarcely a crust to pat between his lips, and 
clothes hardly decent enough to aUow him to 
go out, sitting down to such a task as this, 
flow blind is youth, and what a happy blind- 
ness it is I 

From this abject misery he was 
rescued by the introduction a friend 
gave him to M. Louis Hachette, head 
of the great publishing house. In 1862 
Zola entered the office as a clerk at £1 
a- week. He was at first employed to 
pack up parcels of books, but was soon 
promoted to the advertising department, 
with a slightly increased salary. All 
his spare time he devoted to literary 
work He gave up poetry, and from 
1852-1862 wrote short stories, after- 
wards published as 1 Contes A Ninon. 9 
In the meantime, though business 
brought him in contact with cele- 
brated men of letters, and though be 
made acquaintances, he had few mends 
apart from two old comrades of his 
schooldays at Aix. 

A Lonely Man. 

It is not astonishing that, as a young man, 
Zola made so few friends. He is at one and 
the same time the most sympathetic 
and the least sympathetic of men. There 
is certainly no better heart in man's 
bosom than beats in his, and yet, be it from 
diffidence or from melancholy, or because his 
sense of the debt of sympathy he has to pay 
to humanity in general makes him reluctant 
to pay it out in driblets to individuals, his 
manner, even to those who hare known him a 
long time, is a distant one. Often, just when 
it may be thought that the ice has been 
broken, and that the reserve has been over- 
come, Zola will suddenly pull himself, together, 
and by his manner make it clearly under- 
stood that it was only by temporary f orgetf ni- 
nes* that he neglected to keep his distanoe. 
Withal, he is the most obliging of men. 

It seems strange that so clever a man as 
Taine, than whom, perhaps, no better con- 
noisseur of man and of human talent erer 
lived, should have failed to recognise in the 
young employs at Hachette's somebody who 
was destined to higher things than the writ- 
ing and checking of advertisements in a 
publisher's office. And it is stranger still that, 
having known Zola under these circumstances, 
and having thus been a witness of the 
tremendous fight which Zola fought ere he 
reached the pinnacle of success on which he 
now stands, Taine should have been, even 
to his last hour, so unsympathetic towards 
a man whose heroic courage should certainly 
have commanded his respect, even if his work 
did not command his approval. It was cer- 
tainly to Taine's influence that Zola's repeated 
defeats at the elections of the French 
Academy were due. Taine would not hear of 
Zola's candidature, and opposed it in every 
way in his power. 

As a clerk Zola was a success. At 
last he ventured to submit a poem to 
his employer. M. Hachette read it, 
' did not see his way to publishing it/ 
but did see his way to raising his 
employ** salary, and treating him with 
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considerable respect. Before long he 
asked Zola tp write a tale for a child's 
magazine. ' S.wv/r des Pauvres ' was writ- 
ten and submitted. It was declined 
with thanks, and the author told he 
was a revolutionary. % 

In 1864 Zola's first book, ' Contes a 
Ninon,' appeared, and attracted some 
attention without being a great success. 
It was published by M. Lacroix, and 
its publication was considered sufficient 
reward for the author. Eighteen months 
followed, during which Zola contributed 
to journals, and then M. Lacroix pub- 
lished the first book from which Zola 
drew royalties. It was his novel, ' La 
Confession de Claude.' Barbey d'Aure- 
villy attacked it, and the Public Pro- 
secutor made some enquiries, but did 
not prosecute. The author, though, as 
Mr. Sherard puts it in the text, * he, 
was to win fame, not notoriety,' found, 
as Mr. Sherard explains in a note, that 
the time had come for him to try and 
live by literature, and literature alone. 

He Leaves Haehette et Gle. 

In an admirable interview between H. 
Zola and M. Xau, published by the latter in 
1880, I find, since writing the above, the 
following explanation, from If. Zola's lips, 
of his differences with Haehette and Gie. 
—differences which led to their separation : 

' However that may be/ said M. Zola after 
a pause, ' I was at Messrs. Haehette's wUen I 
published, in 1864, ' Lee Conies d Ninon/ and, in 
1865, « La Cvnfeseion de Claude.' These gentle- 
men (Haehette and Oie.) looked askance on my 
literary work— it may be thatthey considered 
that I was wasting over it time which belonged 
to them. Besides, ' Lb Confeuion de Claude * 
seemed to them somewhat stiff. 

' So, one day, one of them said to me out- 
right: 

' " You are earning £8 a month, which is 
ridiculous. You have lots of talent, and would 
do better to take up literature altogether. 
You would find glory and profit there." 

' The hint was a direct one, and I understood 
it. This was at the end of November, .1865. 
I accordingly gave notice to leave on January 
81, 1866, for though I was determined to leave 
them, I did not want to fall into immediate 
want, and all the less so that the end of the 
year is in Paris always connected with extra- 
ordinary and heavy expenses/ 

Zola now became a journalist in 
earnest. His literary criticisms led to 
his being entrusted with art criticism 
for II Evenment. His articles demolish- 
ing established reputations, and praising 
Manet — then considered a daring and 
ridiculous innovator — raised such a 
storm that De Villemessant, the pro- 
prietor of the paper, feared the interest 
they attracted was too dearly purchased 
Eventually L'Jsvinement was incorpor- 
ated with De Villemessant's other paper, 
the Figaro. Zola continued for a while 
to be a contributor, but the proprietor 
began to regard him with less and less 
favour, and their connection closed 
abruptly barely a year after it had com- 
menced, in February, 1866, with the 
brightest prospects for the writer. 

Nothing daunted, Zola worked away, 
inter alia, at . a 'pot-boiler/ 'Les 
Mysteres de Marseille/ of which his 



enemies have kept the memory green, 
and at 4 Th6r6se Raquin.' The latter, 
after having appeared in serial form, 
was published by Lacroix. By the end 
of 1867, or in January, 1868, its second 
edition was called for, and though 
Zola's next book, 'Madeleine Ferat,' 
was not very successful, he had made 
his mark and established a position for 
himself. 

He now set about his great under- 
taking, the ' Rougon-Macquart * series. 
We may assume that everybody who is 
in the least degree interested in this 
attempt to handle the question of here- 
dity and its influences knows more 
about it than our space will permit of 
our setting out here ; but it is only fair 
to Zola to quote again some of his own 
remarks on the concluding volume. 

Dr. Pascal. 

Perhaps my greatest pleasure in the book 
consists in the fact that, with Doctor Pascal 
for a mouthpiece, I am able to vindicate 
myself and to justify myself, and to 
defend my long series of novels. . • . 
The novel will be a sermon on atavism, 
and will establish my theory that the 
day that men shall know how to master 
its influence they will be what they are not — 
masters of their own destinies. And the con- 
clusion of it all wiU be the philosophical one, 
which I have sought ever since the day on 
which I first took pen in hand to write the 
series, that we should have faith in life and 
confidence in Nature— not Rousseau's Nature, 
by the way — yes, that in spite of all that 
is sordid and cruel and ugly and incompre- 
hensible in Nature, in spite of all the suffer* 
ing and injustice of life, in spite of all that is 
bad and seems irremediable in the world, we 
should preserve confidence in Nature ; that we 
should stake our hopes on effort and on work) 
and that surely, though we may not see it, we 
ate pushing forward towards a certain end and 
object j that there is a field of hope in Natu re 
and that good will come out of all that is so 
bad ; that justice will emerge from the slough 
of injustice ; that a day of beauty will dawn 
after a night of hideous darkness ; and that 
the result of all our efforts and our pains must 
surely be one that will reward the one and 
compensate for the other. 

We pass on to ascertain how Mr. 
Sherard regards the attitude of the 
'English Pharisee. 1 He writes thus of 

lift Terre. 
La Terre, ... it may be said at once, . . . 
was one of the most successful of the series, 
and is described as one of the four pillars— 
L'Ae$ommoir, Germinal, and La Dib6.de be* 
ing the other three — on which the glory of 
the 'Rougon-Macquart' series rests. It is 
also the book about which Zola has been 
most blamed for deliberate pornography, and 
it is certainly a matter of fact that there are 
many passages in it which never can be ap- 
proved by Anglo-Saxon readers. But it 
happens that Zola does not write for Anglo- 
Saxon readers, and does not care one snap of 
the fingers for opinions other than those of 
his countrymen, if, indeed, he cares for any 
man's opinion. And it must also be remem- 
bered that the delight in a certain kind of 
coarseness is a trait of French character, just 
as in England under Elizabeth, and even 
later, it was a trait of English character— a 
trait which the French inherit from the Gauls, 
their ancestors ; a fact so well recognised that 
pleasantries concerning the baser f emotions 
of the body are described as of ' Gallic salt.' 



There are in Paris to-day, holding high social 
positions, saluted as masters of the craft and 
enjoying wide popularity, men who, were they 
to write in London aa they write daily in 
Paris, would be in a very short time in prison 
under heavy sentences of penal servitude. 
Zola has often expressed himself surprised 
at* the criticism' or 'blame of pornography 
brought dgaihst him for writing La Terre, 
and maintains* that the passages commented 
upon ^belongf where'' they are not faithful 
descriptions of life amongst the peasants, to 
the best tradition? of 'French humour. 

•The ' Pharisee's' reply is obvious: 
1 English humour for English readers/ 

.Of. Zola's quiet domestic habits of 
life, his industry, and the pains he takes 
to collect facts, Mr. Sherard has much to 
saj; but we* should have liked to see a 
more.' terse, lucid, and definite explana- 
tion of the -author's literary theories 
Various ^conversations are given, from 
which Zola's views may be more or less 
inferred or collected; but we expect the 
reader would prefer to have the substance 
of these talks epitomised, to have, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, something 
more of the nature of a ' Zola Primer.' 
In certain cases no doubt it is interest- 
ing to see Zola's own words, as, for 
instance, when his ambition to become 
a member of the Academy is being dis- 
cussed. This ambition is not merely 
personal. Zola admitted in a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Sherard, in November, 
1890, that he had a certain desire for the 
triumph, enjoyment! and reward of 
fame in one's lifetime which member- 
ship of the Academy confers, but he 
described his candidature as above all 
that of 

A Representative Havel 1st. 
My chief reason is to obtain for the 
naturalist novel a consecration that it has 
never yet obtained. I am in some sort the 
literary heir and successor of a number of men 
of letters who all, for one reason or another, 
have never crossed the threshold of the 
Academy. It is their battle as much as my 
own that I am fighting: Balzac, who was 
refused over and over again; Flaubert, who 
died before his election could be compassed ; 
De Goneourt, who withdrew ; Daudet, who is 
sulking. You see that of all the novelists of 
a certain school I alone am left to carry ant 
the fight for the definite consecration of a 
certain class of literature, about which, so far, 
that consecration not having yet been be- 
stowed, the public mind 1b still in doabt 
whether to approve or to oendemnu And then 
there is another thing that prompts me, who 
am otherwise indifferent to honours and glory, 
to go on pushing my candidature against my 
own inclinations. As far as I am personally 
concerned, I should greatly prefer the quiet of 
some secluded corner. But I feel that the 
novel, as a form of literature, has not been 
treated by the French Academy as it deserves 
to be treated. . . . Is it fair that there 
should be only three novelists in an assembly 
which counts I do not know how many 
dramatic authors ? Why should dramatic art 
be so fully represented that even vaudeviUxetes 
have been admitted ? You might search Paris 
through without being able to find one 
dramatic author who has been passed over, 
unless you except Henri Beeque and Georges 
Oh net, who is rather a novelist than a play- 
wright. The Academy shows by this that she 
still clings to the last-century estimations of 
the values of the different literary forma. 
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It may be noted here that since this con- 
versation took place another novelist, at least, 
has been admitted to the Academy, and that 
is Pierre Loti. 

This life of Emile Zola may be des- 
cribed as an interesting book, if only for 
the opening chapters, which describe 
the novelist's early straggles, and the 
closing ones which explain the obsta- 
cles to his election to the Academy. 
Objection is taken, not to the man per- 
sonally, bat to his books. There is the 
possible scandal his election might 
cause abroad, the prejudice the 
Academy entertains against welcoming 
successful professional men of letters, 
of which the root is the fear of 
seeming possibly to encourage work 
done for the sake of lucre, and possibly, 
znost fatal objection of all, strange as it 
may appear, there is ihe free use Zola 
has at times made of words not yet 
officially recognised as belonging to the 
language of France. The rest of the 
book, the chronicle of Zola's triumphs as 
a novelist and failure as a dramatist, 
would, we think, have been improved if 
the biographical and critical elements 
in the 'study' had been kept mord 
distinct than they are. 



lADT BUR€rHER8H'S LETTERS.* 



Thb vivacious and charming collection 
of Letters of Lady Bwghenh which 
Mr. Murray has just published in a 
dainty volume, combines almost all 
those qualifications which render such 
personal records matters of interest to 
a wider public. The circumstances under 
which they were written, the events and 
persons of whom they speak, as well as 
the grace and sprightliness with which 
they are penned, ensure for them a sym- 
pathetic audience. Lady Burghersh, 
nU Priscilla Wellesley Pole, the 
youngest daughter of Lord Mary- 
borough, was married at the age of 
eighteen to an aide-de-camp of her 
uncle, the future Duke of Wellington. 
About two years after their marriage 
an appointment was offered to 
Lord Burghersh, to go out as military 
attache* at the headquarters of the 
Austrian Army in Germany, where the 
allied sovereigns (the Emperors of 
Bussia and Austria, and the King of 
Prussia) were in the field against 
Napoleon and his army, then retreating 
from Bussia. Inexperienced and delicate 
as was his young wife, and difficult as 
was such a journey in time of war and 
in the early winter, she was determined 
to accompany her husband ; and a long 
and circuitous route by Sweden and the 
Baltic brought them at last to Berlin. 
Thence, after a short sojourn, her 



• The Iietten of Lady Burgherah, from German? 
and franoe during tb« Campaign of 1813-14. Edited 
her daughter, Lad? Bote Weigall. (John Murray. 



husband proceeded to the seat of war, 
and thither she courageously followed 
him, facing almost alone all the horrors 
of a journey along the line of the French 
retreat. She rejoined her husband at 
Frankfort, and together they followed 
the Emperors and their suite into 
Switzerland, and thence to France. 
Lady Burghersh was at this time 
the only lady who had ventured 
to accompany the army to the scene of 
action, and her room speedily became 
the pomt de rSunion for generals and 
ambassadors, who were glad to find a 
moment of relaxation around an English 
tea-table, presided over by the attache's 
plucky young wife. 

Her observations on the men who 
surround her, if not very penetrating, 
are lively and fearless. Her first 
impressions of the Emperor of Bussia 
were not favourable. 

The Three Enperers. 

I must uow give you some account of some 
of the great people. The Royalties I did not 
see till to-day, as the Emperor Alexander only 
returned yesterday from a visit to Carlaruhe, 
and the King has also been absent. . . I nerer 
was so disappointed as in the Emperor Alex- 
ander. He is the image of , only fair in- 
stead of red, and also very like W., the dentist. 
He has certainly fine shoulders, but beyond 
that he is horribly ill-made. He holds him- 
self bent quite forward, for which reason all 
his Court imitate him and bend too, and gird 
in their waists like women ! His countenance 
is not bad, and that is all I can say of him. 
The Emperor of Austria is a little wizened 

old man, not to be known from the D of 

G ; but as for the King of Prussia, I 

nerer saw a more interesting-looking person. 
Without being handsome, there is a fine 
soldier-like look about his whole figure, and a 
quiet, melancholy expression of countenance 
which interests one directly. I don't know 
any one like him. He has two sons with him 
— very nice boys. 

Later on she corrects this crude 
opinion. 

Alexander II. 

I spent nearly an hour yesterday morning 
with ' Sa Majestl Imperials Alexandre/ ana 
in a way which made me better acquainted 
with him than I should have been in meeting 
him thirty times en socieU. The Grand 
Duchess Catherine (whom I quite delight in) 
sent to desire I would go to her at one o'clock. 
I found the Emperor with her. She said she 
hoped I would forgive cette petite surprise, as 
the Emperor wished very much to know me, 
and she was sure I should not dislike a connate* 
sance. As there was only herself, him, and 
me, we soon got intimate ; he gave me a whole 
account of last year's campaign, with a great 
deal of modesty as t > himself and his people, 
and then made the most violent panegyrics 
upon Lord Wellington saying, 'Ah! ei nous 
avions un capitaine comme celui-ld, nous aurions 
Men mieua fait' I said I did not think it was 
possible to mieum favre. 'Ah, Madame, test 
que le bon Dieu neus a servi de capitaine et que 
Vezemple dee Anglais nous a donnS du courage.' 
I was much better pleased with him than I 
expected. His manners have much less 
fanfaronnade than I had imagined, and his 
countenance is certainly very delightful. 

Her remarks on the three Prime 
Ministers who accompanied their sove- 
reigns are not less unconventional. 



Prince Metternlch. 

How can you ask who is Prince Metteiw 
nich ? I thought everybody knew the fame 
of so great a person, who is, and has been for 
years, the mainspring of all that passes on the 
Continent. He is the Emperor of Austria's 
Prime Minister, and reckoned the best and 
deepest diplomatist going. He is wonderfully 
clever, and manages all the emperors, kings, 
and Ministers, turning them round his little 
finger, and they are all afraid of him. . . . 
He is uncommonly agreeable and good-look- 
ing. . . . The two other Prime Ministers 
are Nesselrode (the Emperor of Kussia's), a 
little, sharp, cunning, ugly fellow ; and the 
King of Prussia's Minister, Hardenberg, who 
is like Sir W. Farquhar, and gives one the idea 
of just such a good, worthy old man. He has 
de quoi to be very agreeable, but is so terribly 
deaf that one must roar to him, which pre- 
vents all conversation. 

This imposing body of kings *nd 
counsellors follows Napoleon up and 
down Europe, watching him as cats 
watch a mouse ; yet, in spite of their 
formidable appearance of unanimity, 
thejr are in private entirely divided in 
their plans, and undecided even upon 
what end they have in view. A letter 
from headquarters at Troyes reveals the 
state of internal dissension in which the 
allied monarchs carried on their part 
of the great campaign. 

Divided Counsels. 

I wish here there was a little more consist* 
ency one way or another, for it is impossible 
to know (and I am sure many of them do not 
know themselves) what they mean or wish to 
do. I do not know if I shall reap any other 
benefit from my expedition, but I am sure I 
have matter for astonishment for the rest of 
my life ; to think how everything has gone 
on in this most extraordinary war, and been 
crowned with such complete success, when to 
all appearance the difference of opinion, the 
number of cooks, and the uncertainty and in- 
consistency which goes on in these head- 
quarters should mar the whole business. The 
whole system is so curious that it must be 
seen to be believed. Nothing can be more in- 
consistent than their present conduot. When 
the desire and but of all the Allied Powers 
seem to be the annihilation of Buonaparte and 
his dynasty, each of them sends a Minister to 
treat with his Ministers, and that alone, one 
should think, would frighten many from 
rising against Buonaparte. Then, though 
thev appear all, or nearly all, to agree in the 
wish of getting rid of Buonaparte, no two 
agree in the choice of whom they should put in 
his place, but each Power has its own view 
and object. The Emperor Alexander has set 
his heart upon entering Paris, and is exactly 
like an eager child about it, swearing to the 
right and left that he does not mind what 
they are doing at Chatillon, that he won't sign 
peace or think of it till they are at Paris 
(Rasumofftky treating with Caulaiooourt all 
the time). Schwarzenberg entreats his 
Majesty to raieonner un pen ; but his Majesty 
takes le more awe dents, and sets off from 
Langres with his guards to push on to the 
utmost. The rest, finding he will go his own 
way, are obliged to follow him. 

Fortunately for the success of the 
war, there was a Wellington and 
a Bliicher to act, while the Em- 
perors and their Ministers were 
quarrelling. The details of the advance 
through France are most interesting, 
and the reader cannot fail to admire the 
spirit that enabled a solitary woman to 
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endure without flinching the risks and 
dangers of a journey, in which she was 
frequently separated for weeks from her 
husband, and found herself more than 
once in positions of peril and difficulty. 

The letters break off abruptly in Paris, 
and do not reach up to the date of 
Waterloo ; they give, however, for the 
period over which they extend an 
admirably vivacious personal record of 
affairs as seen by one behind the scenes, 
and furnish the reader with many 
details that have no place in the 
general histories of the war. 



SOUTH AFRICA* 

It is with great sympathy and much 
regret that we read in the prefatory 
note to the fourth volume of Mr. G. 
McCall Theal's History of South Africa 
of the severe misfortune he sustained 
last year. In February, 1892, after 
three volumes had appeared, the whole 
of his completed MS. and all his notes 
and memoranda, except those for the 
years 1834-48, having been destroyed by 
fire, he had to abandon his intention of 
keeping the history of the Cape Colony 
separate from that of the States founded 
by emigrant farmers, and the volume 
now before us represents his earlier 
history of the Boers, which was nearly 
out of print, revised and with the his- 
tory of the Cape Colony from 1834- 
1848 added to and incorporated in it. 
It includes the stories of the Sixth and 
Seventh Kaffir Wars, the end of Sir 
Benjamin D'Urban's Governorship, and 
the careers of his successors, Napier, 
Maitland, and Pottinger. 

For obvious reasons the history of 
South Africa is specially interesting at 
the present moment, and the reasons, 
which make the subject interesting, 
also render it hard to discuss the 

!>roblems of the past without using 
anguage which might be misinterpreted 
as referring to the controversies of the 
present. On one point, however, we 
think there can be no doubt, that the 
courage of the emigrant farmers and 
early pioneers, who carried civilisation 
into Natal and into the territory north 
of the Orange, was most remarkable. 
Passage after passage of this History of 
South Africa might be quoted to show 
the bravery with which they fought, 
but we think it is more to the point to 
quote a passage which shows the depths 
and the nature of the hostility between 
these men and the ' philanthropists 9 who 
influenced public opinion in England : 

A New Community. 

On the 6th of June, 1837, there was a maw 
meeting of emigrants at Winburg, when 
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new volksraad was elected, and the chief execu- 
tive power was entrusted to Mr. Retief, with 
the title of governor and commandant- 
general. The legislative power was vested in 
the volksraad, of which Mr. Maritz was elected 
president, and Messrs. J. G. L. Bronkhorst, 
E. F. Liebenberg, P. J. Greyling, L. S. van 
Vnuren, and M. Oosthuizen were chosen mem- 
bers. It was decided that Mr. Maritz should 
continue to perform the duties of landdrost, 
with six heemraden to assist him in difficult 
cases. Nine articles were agreed upon as a 
kind of provisional constitution. In these 
the emigrants bound themselves to show 
respect and obedience to the officers whom 
they had chosen, and to abide bj the old 
Dutch laws of the colony in all matters not 
provided for by special enactment of the 
volksraad. 

One of the articles demands particular 
notice. It was to the effect that every member 
of the community and all who should there- 
after join them must take a solemn oath to 
have no connection with the London Mission- 
ary Society. It must be clearly understood 
that by this was meant the political and 
social principles professed by the reverend Dr. 
Philip and some of the agents of that society 
in South Africa, and that it had do reference 
whatever to religion or religious instruction 
given to coloured people. The phrase ' London 
Missionary Society' had to the farmers long 
ceased to have any other than a political sig- 
nification, implying anarchy and the social 
equality of civilised Europeans and naked 
savages. It was regarded by them as some- 
thing like blasphemy to speak of Dr. Philip 
as a teacher of the Gospel. In point of fact, 
there were several missionaries of this society 
for whom as individuals they had the highest 
esteem, and who at any time would have been 
heartily welcomed in their midst, as had 
frequently been the case in the colony. But 
these missionaries confined themselves to in- 
structing the coloured people in religious 
truths and the improvement of their con- 
dition, without interfering in political matters 
or questions affecting the right of all persons 
to social equality. The meeting at which 
these articles were adopted and the oath as 
here described was taken was opened and 
closed with prayer and the singing of psalms, 
as were indeed all other public gatherings of 
the emigrants. 

Mere bands of lawless ruffians these, 
men certainly were not, though in the 
conflict between white and coloured 
races opportunities must arise for 
lawlessness of every kind. Be that as 
it may, it is impossible nowadays to 
conjecture what happiness or what 
misery might have been the fate of 
South Africa if no white men had found 
their way into it, and great thanks are 
due to Mr. McCall Theai for the per- 
severing industry with which he under- 
took the great task that an accident 
has forbidden his completing in the 
manner he had hoped. If there is one 
lesson which is more necessary than 
another at the present time, it is the 
advisability of not jumping at conclu- 
sions about colonial questions without 
very f ally and very carefully examining 
the evidence on both sides. No one 
can read Mr. McCall Theal's History 
of South Africa without realising that 
problems, which may look very simple 
by the time they reach England, and 
in the shape in which they are laid 
before the public, may present unspeak- 



able difficulties and infinite complica- 
tions to the people who have to deal 
with them on the spot, or as officials 
with confidential information in their 
possession. It is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to add that the period 
covered by this volume was an eventful 
one, including, as it did, the establish- 
ment of a Colonial Government in 
Natal and the establishment and sub- 
sequent abandonment of the Orange 
River Sovereignty ; but we must draw 
special attention to the capital index 
and list of authorities which will make 
Mr. McCall Theal's book particularly 
valuable for purposes of reference. 



WOLFE TONE • 

In his prefatory note Mr. O'Brien sayi: 
' The aim of the editor has been to pre- 
serve all of the original work essential 
to show the character of the man, and 
give a history of the events in which he 
played so important a part.' 

The aim was a true one; in these 
volumes Wolfe Tone lives again. The 
generous, hot-hearted Irishman, with his 
frank open face, laughs upon us from 
these pages ; we seem at times to feel 
his nervous grasp. This feeling of kin- 
ship grows, and soon he leaps as lightly 
into our hearts as he did into those of 
the French Ministers and Generals, 
while he was persuading them of 
his country's woes, and of their own 
opportunity. 

•Wolfe Tone,' says the Duke of 
Wellington, ' was a most extraordinary 
man, and his history is the most curious 
history of those times. With a hundred 
guineas in his pocket, unknown and un- 
recommended, he went to Paris in order 
to overturn the British Government in 
Ireland. He asked for a large force, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald for a small 
one. They listened to Tone.' 

The marvel is, I think, partly ex- 
plained by this charm of the man, to 
which I have alluded, and his capacity 
for winning affection; a disposition 
which must have been of quite excep- 
tional value to him as missioner to 
France — the France of the Revolution, 
where the very air was full of sentiment, 
and the minds of men as sensitive plates 
to receive new impressions. This charm 
of manner, however, was but as the 
good light which makes ail the beauty 
of the landscape clear; it won the 
man a hearing, and then were seen hif 
sterling qualities. No one can read 
Tone's two memorials on the state of 
Ireland, written for the French Govern- 
ment in February, 1796, without the 
intensest admiration for his clear and 
concise description of Ireland and her 
people in the one, or without recog- 
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nising his genius in the other, where he 
submits the means most likely to effec- 
tuate his great object— Irish independ- 
ence in alliance with France. 

Not here can I tell how his ardent 
loye for, his brave young wife flashes 
and gleams from these pages. How he 
dotes on her memory, and on his ' dar- 
ling babies' during his absence in 
France ; how he longs for his dearest 
friend and comrade Russell ; of his 
over* flowing good humour, which spares 
his own foibles as little as those of 
his friends; his brilliant character- 
sketches of men who were making the 
history of Europe — all this, and much 
more, .will the reader find in these 
memoirs. 

It is, however, in the appearance of 
this edition at this moment that its 
great practical importance, as apart from 
its literary value, consists. It is no 
exaggeration to say that no Member of 
either House of Parliament can afford to 
leave this book unread ; and it may be, 
it should be, commended to every man 
who desires more light on Irish affairs 
and wishes to approach the Irish ques- 
tion with a rational sympathy. Mr. 
O'Brien's 1 Introduction ' is an admir- 
able essay, and cannot fail to awaken 
the reader's interest ; his notes are 
always a rich and valuable commentary, 
never an intrusion; one is grateful, too, 
for the index. 

In the limit of a short review I may 
not attempt more than the baldest out- 
lines of Tone's career. Born in Dublin 
in 1763, he graduated at Trinity College, 
and became a member of the Bar. Tone 
entered politics in 1790. He soon flung 
himself into the cause of Catholic 
emancipation, and joined the Ulster 
Reformers. At Belfast in 1791 he 
assisted in founding the United Irish 
Movement. Of himself he says : 

To subvert the tyranny of oar execrable 
GoYerament, to break the connection with 
England, the never-failing source of our 
political evils, and to assert the independence 
of my country — these were my objects. To 
unite the whole people of Ireland, to abolish 
the memory of our past dissension, and to 
substitute the common name of Irishmen, in 
place of the denomination of Protestant, 
CathoHo, and Dissenter— these were my 
means. 

In the next year, 1792, Tone suc- 
ceeded in forming a bond of union 
between the Catholic Committee and 
the United Irishmen, and he himself 
became Assistant Secretary to the 
Catholic Committee. Catholics and 
Protestants now worked together for a 
common cause — Catholic Emancipation 
and Parliamentary Reform. 

Now Pitt saw that Protestant Ulster 
and Southern Catholics were together 
moving towards separation, and deter- 
mined to satisfy one, and so isolate the 
other, with the object of breaking up 
their union. In 1793, therefore, the 
Catholics were admitted to the fran- 



chise. But Tone was not conciliated, 
and in 1794 took a leading part in re- 
organising the ' United Irishmen ' on a 
revolutionary basis. Next year, 1795, 
with fickle purpose the policy of con- 
ciliation was dropped, and replaced by 
a policy of coercion, under which the work 
of revolution grew apace. On May 10 
of that year, the United Irish Society 
became distinctly a rebel organisation, 
and soon afterwards Tone, who was 
being closely watched by the authorities, 
left for America, having explained his 
plans to the United Irish leaders. These 
plans were to wait on the French Min- 
ister in Philadelphia, and if possible 
obtain from him a recommendation to 
the French Government ; then to set off 
for Paris and apply in the name of his 
country for the help of France. Suc- 
cessful in America, he set out for Havre, 
arriving in the January of 1796. 
Thereupon he opened communications 
with the French Government, estab- 
lished close relations with De la Croix, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Carnot, 
President of the Directory, and with 
Generals Clarke and Hoche ; finally he 
persuaded the Directory to send an 
expedition to Ireland. On December 
16, 1796, Generals Hoche and Grouchy 
left Brest with an army of 15,000 men 
and forty-three saS, Tone accompany- 
ing the expedition as Adjutant General. 
Grouchy, with thirty-five sail, reached 
Ban try Bay December 21, but waited 
for Hoche's arrival until a storm arose 
and .swept the French fleet from the 
Irish coast. 

Tone did not relax his efforts, but, 
backed by other delegates from Ireland 
and with the influence of Hoche, urged 
the French to despatch another expedi- 
tion. This second expedition was pre- 
pared by the Dutch Bepublic in union 
with France. But this fleet under De 
Winter was destroyed by the English 
Admiral Duncan at Camperdown, 
October 11, 1797. 

A month before this engagement 
Tone's powerful supporter, General 
Hoche, died. Still did Tone unceasingly 
urge the French to make another 
attempt in the cause of Irish freedom. 

Meanwhile, in Ireland the policy of 
inveterate persecution had borne its 
fruit. 'Every crime, every cruelty 
that could be committed by Cossacks or 
Calmucks has been transacted here/ 
wrote Sir Balph Abercrombey when 
he took over command of troops in 
1798. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald bad joined 
the rebels, and the beginning of 1798 
was fixed upon for the rising, when 
suddenly the Government arrested 
almost the whole of the leaders. Never- 
theless, the insurrection broke out on 
May 24. Without leaders it was a 
hopeless struggle, and, though a stout 
fight was made in Wexford, in less than 
a month the insurgent army was 



attacked and annihilated in its last 
stronghold on Vinegar Hill. 

Meanwhile, news of this insurrection 
reaching France, the Government 
yielded to Tone's persuasion, and re- 
solved to despatch another expedition ; 
then followed the fiasco of General 
Humbert's invasion and speedy capitu- 
lation. Finally, on September 20, 
1798, the last French expedition sailed 
from Brest under Admiral Bompard 
and General Hardy. Again the ships 
were scattered, and the remnant over- 
powered by a British fleet. Of the 
splendid behaviour of Tone as he refuses 
offers of flight ; of the magnificent valour 
of the French Admiral, as for six hours, 
with his flagship only, he fought six 
British ships of the line; of Tone's 
arreat, trial, and death, the editor tells 
in stirring language in his ' Introduc- 
tion.' But the story of this last French 
expedition and its disastrous and, for 
Tone, fatal termination is told more 
fully by the latter's son, as a sequel to 
the Autobiography. 

If Wolfe Tone still needed an apolo- 
gist, he has found him in Mr. Barry 
O'Brien, who concludes his Introduc- 
tion in such words as these : 

Tried by the intrinsic merits of the cause, 
and the praotical character of his plans. Tone 
most stand justified to posterity. We live in 
better times, and brighter prospects still are 
dawning on us ; but we should never forget 
the men who 

' Bote in dark and evil days 
To right their native land.' 

No one will read this story, of a man 
and of a people engaged in a struggle 
for freedom, without often being deeply 
moved. The reader will at times forget 
his own stake in the contest as the 
straggle goes on, and though he cannot 
hope with them, yet will Ms heart beat 
faster and his eyes grow moist with 
their hopes and fears. In the end, I 
suppose, two dominating ideas will be 
formed in his mind — the first, that our 
selfish folly and arrogance brought us 
perilously near to losing Ireland as 
twenty years earlier they lost us 
America; the second, that the Power 
which overrules even kings and govern- 
ments alone preserved the countries 
from disruption and enmity, for the 
sakes of both, and for the peace of 
Europe. 

The cycle of years has rolled round, 
a century has passed over our heads, 
marked in Ireland by those unvarying 
alternations of concession and coercion. 
A great opportunity is at hand to unite 
Ireland more tightly, more closely to us 
than she has ever been united before. 
Is England bold enough, trustful 
enough, generous enough, to seize it, or 
shall we, as always, dole out relief to 
Ireland in suoh driblets as only further 
to provoke her, and make it the more 
easy for her to show resentment ? 

Arthur Hudson. 
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AN AMERICAN BOSSBTTI 



The year 1842 is notable in the history 
of poetry, for in it were born the two 
most remarkable English-speaking poets 
of their generation, though neither of 
them was born in England— Henry 
Kendall and Sydney Lamer. 

Kendall, the Australian, had more 
genius than Lanier; he had the greater 
spontaneity, the less literary sur- 
roundings. The American's inventive- 
ness lay in the direction of new forms, 
new graces for poetry. Lanier, in fact, 
wrote his poems with the inspiration of 
a musical composer, as Bossetti wrote 
his with the inspiration of a painter. 
The musician-poet affords a curious 
parallel to the painter-poet; not only 
was their poetry suffused with another 
art, but both were founders of schools of 
disciples, some of whom anatomise, 
some of whom imitate their poems. 
Kendall in many ways was more like 
another Baltimorean — Poe. Baltimore 
claims Lanier and Father Ryan as well 
as Poe. Kendall, like Shelley and 
Swinburne and Poe, enchants us with 
his marvellous gift of melody, and, like 
them, took an intense delight in sound 
and colour and epithet ; he had, more- 
over, Keats's gift of coining memorable 
phrases, and was a sort of dryad, a 
being born in and part of the forest 
primeval Lanier, too, was a forest 
poet ; he loved trees and plants as well 
as any man who ever wrote ; trees, and 
especially their leaves, had their secrets 
for him, as Nature herself had her secrets 
for Shelley. 

Tfce Sjrcnpkaay. 

I speak for all shaped blooms and leaves, 

Lichens on stones and moss on eaves, 

Grasses and grains in ranks and sheaves ; 

Broad-fronded ferns and keen-leaved canes, 

And briery mazes bounding lanes, 

And marsh-plants, thirsty-cupped for rains, 

And milky stems and sugary veins ; 

JPor every long-armed woman-vine 

That round a piteous tree doth twine ; 

For passionate odours, and divine 

Pistils, and petals crystalline ; 

All purities of shady springs, 

All shynesses of film-winged things 

That fly from tree-trunks and bark-rings | 

All modesties of mountain-fawns 

That leap to covert from wild lawns, 

And tremble if the day but dawns ; 

All sparklinn of small beady eyes 

Of birds, and sidelong glances wise 

Wherewith the jay hints tragedies ; 

All piquancies of prickly burs. 

And smoothnesses of downs and furs 

Of eiders and of minevers^ 

All limpid honeys that do lie 

At stamen-bases, nor deny 

The humming-birds' fine roguery. 

Bee-thighs, nor any butterfly ; 

All gracious curves of slender wings, 

Bark-mottlings, fibre-spiratings, 

Fern-wavings and leaf flickeringsi' 

Each dial-marked leaf and flower-bell 

Wherewith in every lonesome deU 

Time to himself his hours doth tell. 

But he approached them as a wizard, 

•ThsPotmsot Sidney laator. (0*7 an* Bird. Ss.) 



not as a dryad. His forest was the fairy 
forest which surrounded the ' Sleeping 
Beauty * in the wood. Kendall was a 
bushman, who, by some millionth 
chance, was also a poet. Lanier was a 
poet who chanced to commune with the 
trees. 

His story is a pitiful one. When 
the great war broke out he was a boy of 
19, of such promise that he already held 
a tutorship m Georgia's University. He 
obeyed the South's first call to arms in 
April, 1861, and, after three campaigns, 
sharing a tent with his brother, became 
captain of the privateer in which he 
was captured while running the 
blockade. In his five months' imprison- 
ment at Point Look Out he contracted 
the congestion of the lungs which re- 
sulted in the consumption that kept him 
at death's door for the rest of his life. 
He smuggled in his flute up his sleeve, 
and with it won the favour of his gaolers, 
like the Athenians who won their 
Syracusan captors with the songs of 
Euripides. It was this flute which, 
after his various experiences as a shop 
assistant in Alabama, principal of an 
academy in Prattville, and lawyer in 
his birthplace, Macon, Georgia, sup- 
ported him in the outset of his literary 
career at Baltimore, where he became 
first flute at the Peabody Symphony 
Concerta This was in 1873 ; in 1876 
the reapproachment of the North and 
South at the Centennial Exhibition 
tt Philadelphia was emphasized by 
Jjanier, a soldier of the Southern Army, 
being chosen to write the cantata. In 
1879 that clear-headed administrator and 
friend of struggling genius, President 
Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, offered him a lectureship on 
English literature, and in 1881 his long 
uphill fight with death and poverty wa» 
ended in £ tent in the Carolinas which 
he shared with his brother, as in the 
days of their army life. 

fey his plucky struggle for life he 
lived to know fame; indeed, he 
probably lived his last few days by his 
sheer determination to finish ' Sunrise,' 
by most considered his greatest poem, 
just as Baphael died at the completion 
of the glorious ' Transfiguration/ which 
was carried at his f uneraL 

Within the year Kendall died, not in 
his beloved forest, but in Redfern, the 
railway suburb of Sydney, a man of 
greater genius, of vastly greater oppor- 
tunities, the spoiled child of poetry, 
who had as persistently thrown away 
his chances as Lanier mastered, his. 

And yet the world, the general world, 
will love and quote Kendall as it loves 
and quotes Poe, while Lanier will re- 
main a poet's poet. Lanier wrote a 
couple of poems with some of Kendall's 
delicious ease : 

A Ballad of Trees ana the Master. 

Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent, 



Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little grey leaves were kind to Him $ 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him, 
When into the woods He oame. 

Oat of the woods my Master went. 
And He was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came. 
Content with Death and shame. 
When Death and Shame wonld woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last ; 
Twas on a tree they slew Him— last, 
When out of the woods He came, 
flans; af the Caattalioachee. 
Oat of the hills of Habersham, 
Down in the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Ban the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side, 
With a lover's pain to attain the plain 
' Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall. 

All down the hills of Habersham, 

AU through the valleys of Hall, 

The rashes cried, Abide, abide. 

The wilful waterweeds held me thrall, 

The laving laurel turned my tide, 

The ferns and the fondling grass said, 8tay, 

The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 

And the little reeda sighed, Abide, abide. 

Here in the hiUs of Habersham, 

Here in the valley of Hall. 

High over the hills of Habersham, 
Yelling the valley of Hall, 
The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold, 
The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pins, 
Overleaning, with nickering meaning and 
sign, 

Send, Pass not, so cold, these manifold 

Deep shades of the Mile of Habersham, 
These gladee in the valley* of Hall. 

And oft in the hills of Habersham, 
And oft in the valleys of Hall, 
The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook- 
stone 

Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl. 
And many a luminous jewel lone — 
Crystals dear or acioad with mist, 
Ruby, garnet, and amethyst — 
Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 
In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 
In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 

But, oh ! not the hills of Habersham, 
And, oh ! not the valleys of Hall 
Avail ; I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call — 
Downward, to toil, and be mixed with ths 
main, 

The dry fields burn, and the mills are to tarn, 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 
Calls o'er the hills of Habersham, 
Calls through the valleys of Hall. 
Bat there the likeness ends ; they are 
not bo spontaneous, but they are steeped 
in mysticisms and thoughts too deep for 
Kendall* 

Lanier's individuality is shown in bit 
poem called 

intUvMoallty. 

Gold Clond, but yesterday 

Thy lightning slew a child at play, 

And then a priest with prayers upon his Hj* 

For his enemies, and then a bright 
Lady that did but ope the door 

Upon the storming night 
To let a beggar in, — strange spite,— 
I And tb«a thy wlky »in nfrod f pow 
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Till thy quick torch a barn had burned, 
WUrt twelTe months' store of victual lay, 

A widow's sons had earned ! 
Which done, thy floods with winds returned — 
The river raped their little herd away. 



WKcttihecUmddoeth 
The Lord hnoweth, 
The cloud knoxoeth not. 
What the artist doeth 
The Lord hnoweth t 
Knoweth the artist not t 

Lanier is extraordinarily lucky in 
taring two such reverent biographer* 
ae President Gates, of Butger's College, 
New Jersey, and Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, editor of one of America's prin- 
cipal literary papers, The New York 
Independent. I disagree with Dr. Grates 
in thinking ' Sunrise ' his greatest poem, 
it seems to me that 'The Marshes of 
Glynn ' with its eloquence and exquisite 
iausic, is the greatest poem Lanier ever 
wrote ; if it is not also the greatest poem 
ever written by an American ; but Dr. 
Gates Bums him up very sympathetically 
and very soundly : 

His sense of beauty and his heart of lore 
fill him with a passionate tenderness toward 
all that is beautiful in Nature. He shows 
again and again an overmastering love of 
broad, free spaces — the marshes, the sea, 
the night sky. * - 

« Oh, is it not to widen man, stretches tne sea t * 

And he has the gift of setting all his work 
at times in such wide, cosmic views of Nature 
as flash upon the reader, broad generalisations 
and far-reaching relations, whose radiant 
luminousness has been compressed into a 
. phrase or a Terse/ 

Instance from the following stanzas 
to the end of 

The Marshes of Glynn. 

Te marshes, how candid, and simple, an<J 

nothing— withholding and free, 
Te publish yourselves to the sky and offer 

yourselves to the sea ; i . 

Tolerant plains/ that suffer the sea, and the 

rains, and*theeun, 
Te spread and span like the OathoHo man 

who had mightily won * 
God out of knowledge, and good out of infinite 1 

pain, ' 

And sight out of blindness, and purity out of 
a stain. 

An the marsh hen secretly builds on the 

watery sod, 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness 

of God; 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh 
hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space 'twjxt 

the marsh and the skies ; 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in 

the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness 
of God; 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the great- 
ness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes 
of Glynn. 

And his description of dawn in 

Sunrise. 

But no ; it is made 5 list somewhere— 

mystery, where? 
In the leaves t in the air P 
In my heart ? is a motion made ; 
Us amotion of dawn, like a flicker of shade 

on shade. 



In the leaves 'tis palpable ; low multitudinous 
stirring 

Upwinds through the woods; the little ones, 

softly conferring. 
Have settled my lord 's to be looked f or ; so ; 

they are still ; 
But the air and my heart and the earth are 

a-thrill,— 

And look where the wild duok sails round the 

bend of the river, — 
And look where a passionate shiver 
Expectant is bending the blades 
Of the marsh grass in serial shimmers and 

shades, — 

And invisible wings, fast fleeting, fast 
fleeting, 

Are beating 
The dark overhead as my heart beats, — 

and steady and free 
Is the ebb-tide flowing from marsh to sea — 
(Bun home, little streams, 
With your lapfuls of stars and 
dreams), — 
And a sailor unseen is hoisting a-peek, 
For list, down the inshore curve of the 
creek 

How merrily flutters the sail, 
And lo ! in the East ; will the East unveil P 
The East is unveiled, the East hath con- 
fessed 

A flush ; 'tis dead; 'tis alive; 'tis dead, 'ere 
the West 

Was aware of it; nay, 'tis abiding; 'tis un- 

withdrawn ; 
Have a care, sweet Heaven, 'tis Dawn. 
Now a dream of a flame through that dream 

of a flush is uprolled ; 
To the senith ascending, a dome of undazsling 

gold 

Is builded, in shape as a bee-hive, from out 
of the sea ; 

The hive is of gold undazsling, but, oh 1 the 

'The star.fed Bee, the build-fire Bee, 
Of dazzling gold is the great Sun-Bee 
That shall flash from the hive-hole over the 
sea. 

In his majestic flowing rhythms, his 
brilliant, ambitious metres and diction, 
and immense reserves of digested know- 
ledge, Lanier recalls a poet of an older 
generation — the Alfred Domett, of 
'whpm Browning wrote 4 What's become 
of Waring ? ' President Gates says : 

His volumes of prose are invaluable for 
students, because they incessantly demand of 
the reader and the would-be poet that he study, 
learn, and acquire. 'The trouble with Poe 
was he did not know enough,' says Lanier. 
' He needed to know a good many more things 
in order to be a great poet* And to young 
poets : ' You need not dream of winning the 
attention of sober people with your poetry 
unless that poetry and your soul behind it are 
informed and saturated with at least the 
largest final conceptions of current science/ 
' Once for all, in art, to be free is not to be 
independent of any form ; it is to be master 
of many forms/ 

Lanier had one great fault; he did 
not recognise the essential unpoetical- 
ness of art-slang — technical terms. He 
did not take the trouble to translate 
such expressions as ' tone - colours.' 
Other great poets have disfigured their 
poems in a similar way. The lan* 
guage of poetry should be dignified, 
not far-fetched. I will conclude with 
quoting a passage undisfigured by such 
faults of taste, the prelude to ' Sunrise ' : 

In my sleep I was fain of their fellowship, 
fain 

Of the live oak, the marsh, and the main. 



The little green leaves would not let me alone 

in my sleep ; 
Up breathed from the marshes, a message of 

range and of sweep, 
Interwoven with waftures of. wild sea-liberties, 

drifting, 

Came through the lapped leaves sifting, 

sifting. 
Came to the gates of sleep. 
Then my thoughts, in the dark of the dungeon* 

keep 

Of the Ostle of Captives hid in the City of 
81eep, 

Upstarted, by twos and by threes assembling ; 
The gates of sleep fell a-trembling 

Like as the lips of a lady that forth falter ye$, 
Shaken with happiness j 
The gates of sleep stood wide. 

Douglas Bladen. 



NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 

[Thtbo Nome*.] 



Sib J. W. Dawson's views regarding the 
Deluge—that it was the cause of the physical 
and organic change recognised by geologists 
as that from a Palaeolithic to a Neolithic age — 
seems to be in accord with Professor Prest- 
wich's conclusions communicated to the 
Royal Society, and abstracted in Natural 
8cience. He finds evidence, in the shape of 
certain superficial deposits, called 'Bubble 
Drift,' of a wide, sudden, and short-lived sub- 
mergence in Western Europe, and on the 
Mediterranean coasts at the close of the 
Glacial or so-called Post-Glacial period. In 
this drift, on isolated hills, are found remains 
of carnivores, ungulates, and ruminants, 
witnessing to scenes such as those pictured 
by Dor6, and other artists, from their imagina- 
tion of what happened at the Noachian Deluge. 
Mr. Mellard Reade contributes an inte rest- 
ing paper on the genesis of mountain ranges 
by way of reply to Mr. Le Conte's criticisms 
of Mr. Reade's theories. There is, moreover, 
a very ably written account of Mr. Selous's 
book, recently reviewed in these columns, deal- 
ing with Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 

In The Geographical Magazine Sir fl. H 1 
Howorth discusses ' Recent Geological His 
tory of the Arctic Lands,' and contends 
that the only glacial period they have suffered 
from is the present one. 

The Bohemian contains an etched portrait 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes and a process one 
of Mr. Clement King Shorter. The brief bio- 
graphical account of the latter is interesting 
from the fact that Mr. Shorter is one of the 
few London editors who have attained their 
positions per $aUum. He passed straight from 
a Government office to the editorship of The 
Illustrated London News in 1890. He has since 
added The Sketch and The English Illustrated 
Magazine to his cares. 

The Humanitarian is a disquieting periodical 
for the prophesiers of smooth things. The 
editor, Mrs. Victoria Woodhull Martin, strips 
off the outer covering that hides so many 
rente in the fabric of modern civilisation, and 
shows up the hollowness of much that passes 
for solid metal. Among the contents this 
month is a powerful story by Morley Roberts, 
4 A Good Woman/ intended as a satire on the 
manages de eonvtnance which still predominate. 



Thk third annual issue of Pitman's Short' 
hand and Typewriting Tear-Book and Diary 
appears in an enlarged and improved form, 
with a large amount of information gathered 
from all parts of the world in which the sys- 
tem has been adopted. ' In Africa/ we read, 
' tuition has been given in shorthand in Egypt, 
but it is at the opposite end of the Continent 
that the most marked progress has been 
made.' (Isaac Pitman and Sons, 3sJ 
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THE WOUNDED BIRD. 



Rosn coming home 

Had a bird in her breast; 
In the garden that's mine 

Wat a robin for guest ; 
He had piped in her path, and my dove 

Gave him rest. 

Rose coming home 

Had her palms at her throat ; 
And I heard from the lace 

Such a musical note 
Of the bird that wore scarlet in front 

Of his coat. 

Rose in my room 

Let me peep in the nest 
Where the robber was nursed, 

And he pecked when I pressed 
On his velvety pate ! He was warm 

In her breast ! 

Norman Gals. 



TABLE TALK. 



Early in December there will be issued 
from the press of Mr. James Maclebose, 
M.A., printer to Glasgow University, a book 
of more than ordinary interest in the annals 
of anatomy and surgery. The work, which 
is from the pen of Dr. George R. Mather, 
the eminent Glasgow surgeon, will contain 
biographical sketches of the brothers 
Hunter, Drs. William and John, possibly 
the most distinguished anatomists and 
surgeons this country has produced. The 
book will also embrace a critical esti- 
mate of the scientific work of their lires, 
together with a description of the two 
great museums which those great and 
gifted men bequeathed to the nation, 
and which contain a priceless collection of 
manuscripts, Greek and Oriental coins and 
medals, and anatomical specimens in the 
most perfect state of preservation. The 
book will be enriched with photogravures 
of portraits of Drs. William and John 
Hunter, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and engraved by William Sharpe, both of 
whom were personal friends of the Hunters. 
There will also be two fine illustrations 
produced by the same process, that of the 
picturesque entrance to the QW University 



of Glasgow, and a view of the Hunterian 
Museum, the latter being a splendid 
example of Greek architecture. 



Mrs. Wiggin's new work is a story of 
girl-life, and will be published next week by 
Messrs. Gay and Bird, under the title of 
4 Polly Oliver's Problem.' 

A small volume of poems by Theodore 
Wratislaw, entitled ' Caprices,' is also 
promised by the same firm for next week. 
The edition is limited to 100 copies on hand- 
made paper and 20 on Japanese vellum. 
It is printed by Mr. Owen of the Rugby 
Press, and a design of tulips has been made 
by Mr. Gleeson White for the cover. 



A two-volume novel, entitled ' For Good 
or Evil,' by Miss GUberta M. F. Lyon, will 
be immediately published by Messrs. Gray 
and Bird. 



' The Evolution of Satan ' is the subject, 
and will perhaps be the title, of a work 
which a well-known literary man has in 
hand with a view to publication in the 
spring. It will treat of such themes as 
'The Genesis of the Satanic Idea'; 'Satan 
in Genesis and the Old Testament'; 
'Christ and the Tempter'; 'Media»val 
Satan ' ; ' The Influence of the Miltonic Con- 
ception of Satan on Christian Thought ' ; 
' Imaginative Art and its Expression of the 
Satanic Idea * ; ' The Passing of Satan,' Ac., 
Ac. It is not certain whether the author 
will publish it with his name or anony- 
mously. 

J6kai, the great Hungarian novelist, 
whose ' Eyes Like the Sea (translated by 
Mr. Nisbet Bain) is being brought out by 
Messrs. Lawrence and Britten, has written 
over a hundred and fifty novels. 'Eyes 
Like the Sea ' is his best, though hardly a 
book virginibu$ puerxsque. He is a man 
of high social position, a veteran politician, 
and the leading Hungarian journalist. 

Mr. D. G. Thompson, the author of an 
important poKtico-eoonomical work, ' Poli- 
tics in a Democracy,' which Messrs. Long- 
mans and Co. are bringing out, was formerly 
president of ' The Nineteenth Century,' the 
' society ' debating club of New York. He has 
a farther claim to fame, as the lawyer chosen 
to work out the legal fiction by which great 
firms such as Longmans' and Macmiflan's 
have New York houses of sufficiently iden- 
tical name through whom all the business 
of the London firms is transacted, though 
they are separate firms in the jealous eyes 
of United States law. 



Mr. W . R. LeFanu, whose ' Seventy Years 
of Irish Life' is so full of anecdotal plums, 
is a brother of Sheridan LeFanu, the novel- 
ist. He himself, though not an author till he 
turned seventy-seven, has for many vears 
been famous as a ' diner out' of exceptional 
brilliance, and a reciter. His father was 
Dean of Emly, in the West of Ireland. 

An abridged edition of Mr. Booth- 
Tucker's popular biography of ' Catherine 
Booth, the Mother of the Salvation Army ' 
makes its appearance this week in a neat 
and serviceable binding and at a greatly 
reduced price. 



Mr. Austin Dobson's new work, with, 
illustrations by Mr. J. Bernard Partridge, 
will be issued in a few days by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. The six 
'Proverbs in Porcelain' have been re- 
printed from ' Old World Idylls/ A drama- 
tic vignette, entitled 'An Revoir,' from 
' At the Sign of the Lyre,' will also appear 
in the volume. A limited number of copies 
will be printed on large paper. 

There is at present in preparation the 
'"Red and White" Book of Menzies/ 
being a history of the Clan Menzies and 
its chiefs, by D. P. Menzies, F.S.A., Scot. 
It has been compiled from the monuments 
of Sir Robert Menzies, Bart., of Castle . 
Menzies, the national records, public, 
private, and other authentic sources. The 
work will be profusely illustrated by repro- 
ductions of portraits by Sir George Raid, 
P.R.SA., Sir Henry Raeburn, Sir J. 
Medina, Sir J. Watson Gordon, and others, 
besides pictures of tapestry, Queen Mary 
reliques, views and tartans. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Go. 
will publish immediately in a handsome 
imperial quarto volume, with numerous 
illustrations, 'Landscape Gardening in 
Japan,' by Josiah Couder, F.R.I.B.A., Pro- 
fessor of Architecture, and architect to tho 
Imperial Japanese Government. It is only 
a few years ago since Professor Conder 
issued a similar volume on ' The Flowers of 
Japan/ which was produced in Japan, and 
accompanied as it was by many beautiful 
illustrations in colour, formed a perfect 
work of art. 

Two important works are promised by 
Mr. Edward Arnold shortly. 'Riding 
Recollections and Turf Stories,' by Mr. 
Henry Custance, who has won the Derby 
three times, will be issued in a large paper 
edition as well as an ordinary one. The 
other book is entitled ' Great Public Schools, 9 
and will deal with Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Rugby, Westminster, Marlborough, Chel- 
tenham Haileyburv, Clifton, and Charter- 
house. The Earl of Selborne, Dr. Montagu 
Butler, the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, and 
Judge Thomas Hughes are among the 
contributors to the volume, which will have 
nearly one hundred illustrations. 

A aeries of sixteen water-colour drawings 
of the Nith Valley, by Mr. James Paterson, 
R.S.W., will shortly be published in volume 
form by Messrs. Maclehose, of Glasgow, 
accompanied with descriptive letterpress. 
The drawings will be reproduced in photo- 
gravure, and the work is dedicated by permis- 
sion to his Grace the Duke of Buocleuch. 
Only 350 copies will be issued, fifty of which 
will contain duplicate signed proofs an 
Japanese paper. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus are bring- 
ing out an illustrated Australasian 
Annual, 'The Antipodean,' edited by 
Messrs. G. Essex Evans and J. T. Ryan. 
One item of considerable interest is an 
article dealing with New Zealand by Sir 
Charles Lilley, late Chief Justice of Queens- 
land, with representations from photo- 
graphs of Maori life and scenery. An ot her 
special feature is an able article on * Art 
at the Antipodes,' illustrated by Antipe- 

' dean sgi^ed by Google 
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• Snowflakes,' an illustrated Christmas 
annual issued from the office of The Lady, 
will contain stories by James Payn , 8. L. 
Farjeon, Fergus Hume, F. C. Phillips, 
Florence Marryat, Mabel Collins, and 
others. 



The Christmas number of The Sketch is 
refreshingly Bohemian, quite different 
from the staid and humdrum things that 
erstwhile passed for Christmas fare. Other 
early arrivals are Christmas Roses, the 
Christmas number of The Penny Illustrated, 
and The Lady's Pictorial, with Miss Brad- 
don's new story 4 The Christmas Hirelings.' 



The dedication of Messrs. Archibald 
Constable and Co's. Hand Atlas of India 
has been accepted by Her Majesty the 
Queen. The Atlas will be issued in the 
course of this month. The number of 
maps has been increased from fifty-two to 
sixty, and an abstract of the 1891 Census 
has been added. 



Messrs. Constable are publishing this 
week ' Banna a Hundred Tears Ago/ 
edited by the Hon. Mr. Justice Jardine; 
and next week they will issue Volume IL of 
the Whitehall Shakespeare, containing 
The Taming (f the Shrew, The Merchant of 
Venice, and The Merry Wives of Windsor. 



It is interesting to watch the steps by 
which the women students of our universi- 
ties add one distinction after another to 
those women hare won. The Cambridge 
records are, of course, familiar. At Oxford, 
though no University prize has yet been 
gained, there are now few schools in which 
there has not been a First. The number of 
medals that went to the women last Session 
at Edinburgh made something of a sensa- 
tion there ; and the St. Andrews students 
are indignant that the three first bursaries 
have recently been given to women. At the 
Owens College, at Manchester, Miss Alice 
Cooke, who two years ago was given a 
Fellowship, has now created another pre- 
cedent by being appointed a Lecturer in 
History. Miss Cooke's valuable account of 
• The Cistercians in England, 9 in this 
month's Historical Review, was noticed by 
us last week. 



All admirers of Dickens, says The Daily 
Chronicle, will be interested to know of the 
unique memento of the great novelist 
recently unearthed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Tregaskis, the booksellers of High Holborn, 
in the shape of a photographic negative of 
a literary and dramatic group in Albert 
Smith's garden, taken some thirty years 
ago. There are twenty-four portraits in 
the group, among whom are Charles Dick- 
ens reclining in the immediate foreground ; 
and surrounding him are Charles Dickens, 
inn., Albert Smith, G. C. Stanfieid, Shirley 
Brooks, Marcus Stone, Wilkie Collins, 
Mark Lemon, and two each of the Misses 
Hogarth and Dickens — all apparently ex- 
cellent portraits. An enlarged photogravure 
has been made from the negative, with a 
view to publication. 



The first number of To-day, Mr. Jerome 
JL Jerome's new paper, has had a great 
sale. It is too early to prophesy, but 
if originality and a defiance of the merely 
conventional will ensure success, this ven- 
ture ought to go. 



Messrs. Bayley and Ferguson, of Glasgow, 
have in the press, in view of the forthcom- 
ing Burns anniversary, a new service of 
song specially adapted for the use of choirs, 
entitled 4 A Nicht wi' Burns.' Twenty-one 
of the poets best and most representative 
songs are given, along with a carefully pre- 
pared and racy reading from the pen of 
Mr. H. C. Shelley. 



The Pirate is added to Adam and Charles 
Black's 4 Dry burgh ' edition of the Waverley 
Novels. The ten illustrations are by w . 
H. Overend, and his conception of the 
dashing Cleveland and the romantic Minna, 
and the scenes in which they are engaged, 
is well in the spirit of the story. 



Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication 4 Llantwit Major, A Fifth Cen- 
tury University,' by Alfred 0. Fryer, Ph.D., 
in which an account is given of the earliest 
university founded in Wales. The work 
will be copiously illustrated. The same 
firm announces a new series of 4 Popular 
Ancestral Tablets ' for recording pedigrees. 



From the twentieth annual report of the 
Cambridge University Extension Lectures 
we learn that in the session 1892-3 about 220 
courses of lectures and classes have been 
given at nearly 200 places. The average 
number of students attending the course 
was nearly 16,000; the average number 
of weekly papers written by students was 
about 2,000 ; and more than 1,700 passed 
the examination held at the end of the 
various courses. The most important event 
of the year was the foundation of the Uni- 
versity Extension and Technical College at 
Exeter, and the City of Norwich has adopted 
the scheme of affiliation to the University, 
whereby students who go through a certain 
course of lectures at Norwich can obtain a 
degree at Cambridge after two years' resi- 
dence, instead of the usual three years. The 
summer meeting, held during the month of 
August, was attended by about 650 students. 



The fourth Gilchrist Lecture in the 
Great Assembly Hall, Mile-end-road, was 
as successful as the previous ones have 
been. Dr. Dallinger brought out clearly 
the immense ingenuity and resource of the 
spiders' engineering, and challenged our 
best experts to surpass some of their 
arrangements of 'trusses and stretchers.' 
The fifth lecture, on the 23rd inst., will be 
on 4 The Evolution of the British Isles,' by 
Dr. R. W. Roberts. 



The Shakespearean reproduction of 
Measure for Measure was not a great suc- 
cess. The Duke and Isabella were fairly 
impersonated, but the other actors were 
in a desperate hurry to get through their 
lines. The archaeological details — so far 
as they could be carried out — suggested 
rather difference than similarity, and even 
the Shakespeare Reading Society did not 
venture to have the women represented by 
boys. 



The Caasell Publishing Company, which 
was put up to auction recently in New 
York, has been bought by a new company 
of the same name, who intend to try what 
change of fortune an alteration of address 
may bring. Amongst the MSS. in the 



possession of the new company is a nevf 
novel by Sarah Grand. 



In view of the forthcoming School Board 
election, Mr. Thomas Chapman Collings 
has interviewed two of the leaders whr 
have reopened the question of religion* 
instruction — the Rev. C» J. Ridgeway and 
Mr. A. Riley. The interviews appear it 
this month's Religious Review of Reviews. 



'Am space for books-shelves is limited, 
donations of books, the works of members, 
are not invited.' Thus ends a circular 
letter to members of the Authors' Club, ask- 
ing them to subscribe to a Library Fund. 
How cruel and yet how necessary ! 



4 Q's ' new book, 4 The Delectable Duchy ; 
some Tales of East Cornwall,' will be puD- 
lished in a few days, and 4 The Home Life 
of the Ancient Greeks/ translated from the 
German of Professor H. Blumner, by Alios 
Zimmern, during the course of the present 
month — both by the house of CasselL 



It is to be hoped that, if the British 
Museum does not secure Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte's Library, someone will 
follow on a smaller scale the splendid pre- 
cedent Mrs. Rylands set in buying for 
the public the Althorpe collection complete. 
Much of the value of a specialised library 
is in the collocation of books bought on a 
consistent principle. The Prince had a 
taste for chemistry and, to read a certain 
Swedish authority, learned the language. 
This gave him an interest in philology which 
he extended by his careful investigation of 
the Basque dialects, in which his work is 
unique. In the library are copies of the 
4 Imitatio Christi' in fifty languages, the 
Bible in many more, and a good number of 
book-hunters treasures. 



The difficulties of an equal division ot 
property would be even greater for the 
bookman than for most other classes. What 
if half his treasures, valued at £50, were 
reckoned against the fifty-pound doc-cart 
of one of the non-literary bookmakers P 
Mr. Birrell at any rate, as he told the Lon- 
don Booksellers Society last Saturday, 
would protest — although he would not 
mind sharing all his other property even 
with the Duke of Westminster. It was a 
good suggestion, too, that if booksellers 
would write their memoirs they might be 
very interesting to the next generation—* 
but one. 



4 The Dor6 Bible ' is being reissued by 
Messrs. Cassell in weekly numbers at one 
halfpenny, and monthly parts at three- 
pence. The specimen number sent us is a 
marvel for a halfpenny. 



There is a good deal to be said in favour 
of the appeal for the employment of 
women in libraries, which Miss James, of 
the People's Palace, made to the Chicago 
Congress of Librarians. There are only 
twenty-one libraries in England with 
women for heads, and but forty in which 
they are employed at all. Considering their 
success in America in this work, it cer 
tainly seems time for some such train] 
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school, or apprenticeship system* as may 
prepare them for a work for which they are 
frequently so well qualified. 



Whenever a war is going on anywhere an 
illustrated weekly is expected to rise to the 
occasion and present as with pictures of 
slaughter full of local colour. This Black 
and White does very effectively this week, 
and also gives us a glimpse of what the 
British officers are thinking about in the 
•ketch entitled 4 Bear Mary. 



'The Last Day of the Carnival/ by J. 
Kostromitin, is the first of a series of tales 
dealing with the present social and political 
life in Russia. It is published oy Mr. 
Fisher Unwin in a form not unlike his 
famous ' Pseudonym Library.' 



M. Gouin's method, which aims at con- 
structing a symbolic chart by which all 
languages may be taught on the same 
principle, is based on consideration of 
the meaning of words and forms rather 
than the words taken by themselves, which 
is, of course, the ordinary grammatical 
method. . The first publication which aims 
at reducing the theory to practice in Eng- 
land is a grammar chart dealing with the 
French Indicative Mood. In a few days 
another book on the subject will appear, 
M. Gouin's ' A First Lesson in French,' 
translated by Messrs. Howard Swan and 
Victor Betis. The publishers will be Messrs. 
George Philip and Son. 



Where were the admirers of General 
Gordon last Friday and Saturday ? They 
were certainly not at Sotheby's, for thirteen 
interesting autograph letters of the General's 
were sold at prices which fell as low as three 
Shillings. Another interesting lot was a 
collection of letters, from officers engaged 
at Waterloo, descriptive of the battle. No 
less than 319 have never yet been published. 
Byron's will, and a letter to Coleridge, in 
which he praises Kean ; a series of long and 
interesting letters from Sir Philip Francis, 
who in all probability was 'Junius ' ; and a 
number of literary letters from Longfellow, 
Jane Austen, George Eliot, and others, 
made a very interesting collection. 



The Eaet London Magawme has been 
giving its readers, since June last, a com- 
prehensive and interesting account of the 
Civil War in Northamptonshire, prepared 
from contemporary sources by Mr. John T* 
*age. 

The Academic Review prints the inter- 
•sting inaugural address which Principal 
Donaldson delivered on the first day of the 
St Andrews Session. The Principal 
pithily described the general purpose of 
education as a conscious effort to raise the 
next generation to our level at an early 
period of life, so that it may leave us behind 
later. 



All lovers of Persian poetry will be glad 
to know that Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy's 

frose translation of 138 OhazeU from the 
)iwan of Hafiz is at last ready. Mr. Nutt 
has given it a very suitable setting, and 
shown his confidence by printing 1,000 
copies, 



VENGEFUL CUPID.* 



The Bay- God reminds us very forcibly 
of some of Sir John Lubbock's books — 
'The Pleasures of Life,' for example. 
The author is absolutely hidden beneath 
a heavy load of quotations, and appears 
only in skilful selection and arrange- 
ment. But we are not sure that Mrs. 
Lynch is not the more artistic ; at any 
rate, it is a highly ingenious idea to 
arrange her quotations according to 
point of view, and to build from them 
more or less clearly defined antagonists 
in a discussion on her subject. Several 
college girls, with their tutor, Miss 
Steele, hold a discussion on love ; and 
as only one of them is what one of 
our comic writers has called ' a female 
woman/ she is, of course, completely 
outnumbered and out-argued. When 
the term is over, and work in the 
world has been faced, the spiteful Boy 
wins two or three victories for which 
Miss Steele never pardons the van- 
quished. Mrs. Lynch lets as see very 
little of her own hand in the work, 
but where she does, it is always to add 
a clever touch. 

'Friends, friends!' declaims Sorel, '1st 
us put our shoulder to the wheel ! ' 

'What? Your soft little shoulder, SorelP' 
whispered Constance. 

Where was it that Miss Steele found 
the lines which so well express her 
scorn? 

' Now, a second matter/ Miss Steele went 
on. ' A point was scored by Amy when she 
said that straight from the prevalent, false 
notions about Love, the artificiality of 
woman's life has grown. Out of the non- 
sensical fiction that to pleate is woman's sols 
mission— and, mark you ! to please msw ! ' 
(Oh, the concentrated bitterness with which 
the Senior Governess contrived to utter the 
word 'men!') — 'to be loved, her crowning 
happiness! Out of this fiction has arisen 
something of slavishness, and a perpetual 
attitude of appeal and apology. I met with 
some verses once, descriptive of the frame of 
mind. They are such as I would not willingly 
let die : " An Appeal," they are called, " by 
Celie, Melie, and Velie " : 

* " We are three tender, clinging things, 

With palpitating natures ; 
We can't endure that gentlemen 

Should think of us as creatures 
Who dress like frights, and want their rights, 

Or business to attend to, 
Or have their views, or ask the news, 

Or anything that men do. 

We'd die before we'd learn a trade ; 

We'd scorn to go to College ; 
We know (from parsing Milton) how 

Unfeminine is knowledge. 
God is thy law : thou mine, it says; 

Thou art my guide and mentor, 
My author and my publisher, 

Source, patentee, inventor. 
But we— we can do naught but cling. 

As on the oak the vine did ; 
And we know nothing but to love : 

Indeed, we're feeble-minded." ' 

But even the half-dozen characters, 

UswittT £a* aod * Bj E * *• (T. Fisher 



quoting at every turn of the argument, 
cannot exhaust Mrs. Lynch's common, 
place book, and it overflows into foot- 
notes at the bottom of every page. We 
owe her some gratitude for ranging 
together such a good anthology. 



NEW NOVBLS 



Thb terrible is an element alwayi 
largely present in Olive SchreinePs 
stories, and in the first of the three 
little sketches just issued in the Pseu- 
donym Library, it is well in the ascen- 
dant. Dream Life and Real Life was 
first written, the author tells us, as a 
contribution to her brother's school 
magazine. It is a wonderful bit of 
descriptive work, and an equally won- 
derful bit of tragic history. The pro- 
blem involved in the concluding study, 
entitled ' The Policy in Favour of Pro- 
tection,' is one of the deepest interest, 
and the difficulty of solving it is admirably 
brought out in the tale. A woman re- 
signs the man she loves to another 
woman who says she loves him, but the 
man fails to grasp the situation, and be- 
stows his hand on a third woman. Then 
the lady in whose favour the heroine 
has abdicated marries some one else, and 
writes to the heroine, avowing that she 
has never loved till now, and the 
heroine wonders whether she herself 
did right ' The Woman's Bose' is 
a very pretty story, and ends— a 
rare thing in Ralph Iron's tales— 
in a word of hope : 1 When my faith 
in woman grows dim, and it seems 
that for want of love and magnanimity 
she can play no part in any future 
heaven, then the scent of that small, 
withered thing comes back— spring 
cannot fail us.' The only drawback to 
the book is that there is not more of it. 

Two heroines, both beautiful and at- 
tractive, and both, by a malicious freak 
of fate, enamoured of a very un- 
promising bachelor, give uncommon 
vivacity to Miss May Kendall's pretty 
story of White Popjnes. Vi, the child 
of nature, and Elsie, the daughter of 
intellect, are charming in their several 
ways ; and though Vi has the first in- 
nings, it is Elsie who captures the coveted 

Srize. Outside rivalry her affection is 
isinterested, for the man she loves 
is not only poor but heavily hampered 
by his father's debts. The pathetic 
element, which is present all through 

* Dream Life and Real Life. BjBalphlroD. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. Is. 6d.) 

White Poppies. By May Kendal (Ward, Look and 
Co. Si. 6cL) 

a Staffer from the Sea. Bj Amelia B. Barr. 
(Hntohinaon and Co. 5s.) 

Beyond the Bustle. a Tale of 8outh iirio*. Sf 
Jenner Tayier. (Sampson. Low, Manfcon, end ^-J*) 

Michael Lamont, Schoolmaster. By Jem* PeW* 
Finlay. (Hodder and Btoughton. 6a.) 

Such a Lord is Lore. By Mrs. Stephen Bati on* » 
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the story, becomes intense toward the 
close, when Vi suffers for her good 
nature. The note of experience ran- 
ting through the recital of this simple 
story makes it interesting, as the 
sparkle of the dialogue and the pun- 
gency of Elsie's satire make it amusing. 
The illustrations are- exceptionally 
artistic. 

Mrs. Barr's novels have generally a 
purpose well denned and carried out 
with vigour, and in her tale, The Singer 
from the Sea> she gives a very charming 
illustration of the grand old Cornish 
motto, * One and All/ a saying 
thoroughly characteristic of the fine 
and hardy race of fisherfblk who in- 
habit the wildest and grandest portion 
of the bold sea- board. Denas Penelles, 
the young ' singer 9 whose marvellous 
voice, even as a child, acted as a charm 
both on ' fishers and fish,' is a very 
real and life-like figure. Her aspira- 
tions for a more oultured life, her hasty 
aild ill-assorted marriage with Roland 
Ttesham, the banker's son, her fleeting 
dream of happiness 'tithed with sor- 
row/ her desertion by her weak and 
fickle husband, are all admirably drawn. 
One of the most striking and pic- 
turesque scenes in the book is the meet- 
ing in the little chapel at St Glair, 
when John Penelles, Dena's father, 
humbles his pride, beneath the blow 
dealt him by bis daughter's flight. But 
Poland's timely death loosens the 
hastily-knit bond ; Denas returns to the 
safe home harbour after her storm- 
tossed life ; the ' singer ' has come back 
to her own people ; the remembrance of 
Boland and her unhappy wandering 
Hfe 1 drifts further and further away 9 ; 
and Tris Penrose, her boy lover, who 
has remained faithful and true through 
all, now risen owing to his bravery and 
skilful seamanship to be captain of a 
large yacht, at length wins the hope of 
his life. 

Beyond the Bustle details the history 
of an author more ambitious than suc- 
cessful, who goes into the wilds of 
South Africa, to hunt up, out of the bush 
or out of the desert, something to put 
into a novel. Evidently the ' teeming 
millions of men 9 could suggest no topic 
of interest to this choice individual, 
but with an ocean before him And 
mountains at his back he imagines that 
he will see with wider vision and think 
with clearer brain. If he wrote with any- 
thing like the grand-eloquence with 
which he talks, it is no Wonder his efforts 
did not succeed, that the critios pro- 
nounced hisbook8 lacking in 'novelty, 
life, go.' Half unconsciously, we find 
ourselves confounding the person of Mr. 
Poltimore, the hero, with the author of 
Beyond the Bustle ; there is a manifest 
resemblance between their literary pro- 
ductions, though the fate of Beyond the 
Bustle is not likely to be one of such unpre- 
cedented success as that which crowned 



the labours of the Hermit of South Africa. 
Why Mr. Poltimore's novel met with 
such an enthusiastic deception it is diffi- 
cult to discern j for, in spite of the 
mountains and the ttcean, the author's 
conceptions do not appear to have soared 
higher than his dwn^ individuality and 
the career of Ms daughter, and surely 
he could have stud led tooth these subjects 
as easily in London 1 &s in Africa ; but 
the public is notahjy. an incalculable 
quantity in its uTseSr and dislikes, and 
perhaps it may evefif accept Mr. Tayler's 
novel, and like it,> too. For ourselves, 
we hold it to be mild and doleful. The 
central interest we do not find suffi- 
ciently stimulating. ' It lies in. Mr. 
Poltimore's untiring e',ff6rts to crack the 
clarionette of his partner in solitude 
by placing it daily ^outside the open 
door in the broiliugrsun, and finally, 
when this does not ayWl to crush out the 
tones of the offending instrument, it 
is placed securely under the hottest part 
of the stove until his purpose is 
accomplished. If . the topic is mild, the 
companion in solitude is milder still, 
Mr. Moss is his name ; it suits him. He 
never even suspects the friendly offices 
of his chum towards the clarionette 
He quietly accepts his good friend's 
assertion that it has got out of doors 
by itself; he is not even sure that 
clarionettes have not a natural affinity 
to stoves and hoi- sunshine. We do 
not succeed in discovering the moral of 
the tale (from its mildness we should 
imagine it must have a moraty, unless 
it be the self-evident suggestion that 
when you want to be quite alone it is 
better not to take a companion with 
you, especially a, companion who per 
forms on the bass clarionette. 

We confess to a liking for a good 
Scotch story. There is a strength and 
quaintnessin the broad Scotch dialect, 
and a manliness in the Highland char- 
acter, that combine with the bole 
scenery to produce a total effeot of 
freshness and sturdy self-reliance very 
bracing after a run of town-bred novels, 
Michael Lamont combines the beat 
elements of the Scotch novel. It is 
brisk, healthy, and 'tumorous, not too 
long, and not too lig^t, but hearty and 
interesting, recalling \ cheerful scenes 
and leaving pleasant memories. Theolcl 
weaver Martin has all the qualities of the 
best type of Highland peasant. Clear- 
sighted and upright, he can foresee the 
probable end of the weakness and vanity 
of his younger son, the handsome 
Michael, his mother's" pride and the 
minister's hope, and he does not share 
their belief in the young man's future 
success. Bather he cfogs to the shy 
and immovable Williamfhis eldest-born, 
the industrious partner in his business, 
whose less superficial qualities have 
been thrown into tb£ shade by his 
brilliant and volatile brother. Michae l 
realises his father's fears ; he has been 



educated as a schoolmaster, and has 
gained the post of dominie of Scotland- 
well, close to his own birthplace; but 
neither the persuasions of his parents 
nor the influence of patient and 
adoring Nan, the girl to whom he is 
engaged, can keep him from the public- 
house and the society of unsafe com- 
panions. A new attraction, however, 
sets in when he meets the pretty and 
gifted daughter of the minister, deli- 
cate Phyllis Winter ; his unstable 
mind immediately forms the resolu- 
tion to throw over Han, and win the 
fascinating siren who charmed both his 
eyes and ears.' Phyllis, in a freak of 
discontent with her circumscribed home 
life, accepts him ; but an interview with 
Nan, in which the latter reveals her 
engagement, arouses her scornful con- 
tempt, both for her lover and her own 
action. She dismisses Michael, who 
speedily returns to his former allegiance. 
Phyllis, who has always craved after the 
career of a public singer— an idea that 
stirs up all the prejudices of her father 
and sister — seizes an opportunity to run 
away from home, but she is brought 
back dying from the railway-station ; 
and the book ends with the reformation 
of Michael and the marriage of Phyllis's 
sister to quiet Will, now developed into 
a professor of botany. The tale is 
simple enough, but the manner of its 
telling gives it a very uncommon fresh- 
ness and vitality. 

Such a Lord is Love displays the 
originality of its author by beginning 
with a marriage instead of merely ending 
with one. It ends with two in revenge, 
but the first married couple manage 
to create the interest of the book never- 
theless. It is a refined and welL written 
novel, having for its subject the love 
affairs of three sisters : Bell, a charm- 
ing young widow ; Adria, who is on the 
verge of matrimony; and Elizabeth, 
who, in spite* of being the beauty of 
the family, is absorbed in the study 
of logic and mathematics, under the 
guidance of a clever but half-cracked 
professor from Oxford. Bell has 
had a miserable experience of mar- 
ried life, and when her first lover, 
the rejected curate, turns up again as 
the rector of the parish in which Adria's 
new home lies, we expect her to give 
way at once and marry him. Bell, 
however, is in no hurry to enter into new 
ties, and though we feel sure that in the 
end she will accept him, the immediate 
interest of the story centres in the two 
other sisters. Elizabeth, with her am- 
bitions and studies, and her pique at the 
short-sighted professor who makes the 
mistake of proposing to her sister 
instead of to herself, is a very well- 
conceived character; Bhe pitches her 
mathematics into the fire, and throws 
herself into the arms of an adoring boy, 
who has nothing more to recommend 
him thfta bis ruddy face wd love o 
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dogs and hones. His impetuous wooing 
Shuts out for the time all remembrance 
of the ' old fogie,' who had a few days 
before occupied so large a place on her 
horizon, and she imagines a bucolic 
existence with a young farmer 
will fulfil all her aspirations. That 
a nearer acquaintance with corn and 
potato fields disillusionises her is only 
to be expected ; but fortunately the pro- 
fessor turns up again, and positively 
gives rise to a runaway marriage before 
the close of the story. Adria mean- 
while has been finding out that her hus- 
band is not impeccable, and she ends 
by leaving him for a considerable time, 
and concealing herself in France to give 
him leisure for repentance. Their 
mutual affection, however, survives all 
trials and they are happily re-united, to 
the reader's great contentment, for they 
are as handsome and attractive a pair as 
ever graced an English country man- 
sion. The story is well told, and both 
the tone and style of the book recom- 
mend it to a sympathetic public. 



DB QUINCEY'S FRAGMENTS.* 

Db. Japp is indefatigable in hie efforts to 
secure us the last chips from the De Quinoey 
workshop. These essays and fragments* 
which comprise a variety of topics ranged 
under twenty headings, are at least as 
pleasantly pervaded with the aroma of 
De Quincey's genius as the similar collec- 
tions of addenda which have followed upon 
the great edition inseparably associated 
with the name of Hogg. Many of the 
headings are attractive, but experience has 
taught us to view with some slight 
scepticism such titles as 'Conversation and 
S. T. Coleridge/ 'The Assassination of 
Cssar,' 'Pope and Didactic Poetry,* 
'Shakespeare and Wordsworth,' 'The 
Messianic Idea Bomanised,' and the like, 
when appended to fresh literary pieces by 
De Quinoey. If never wholly disappointed 
—if pretty sure to be rewarded dv some 
fresh glance of genius, or happy ingenuity 
in language, or twinkle of drollery or 
quaint De Quinoeyan humour— we seldom 
or never find ourselves called upon to 
grapple with a really business-like, com- 
plete, and finished essay. To borrow 
from De Quincey's own critical armoury, we 
should say that these compositions, with 
all their geniality and occasional brillianoe, 
lack the ' sterner gifts of energetic atten- 
tion and powerful abstraction.' Still 
better, perhaps, is it to say that the atten 
tion may be energetic and the abstraction 
powerful, but that both are applied only 
m a partial, desultory, inconclusive, conver- 
sational, rather than in a studied and ex- 
haustive manner. In the few pages, for 
example, of the essay on 'Pope and 
Didactic Poetry,' there are not a few in- 
teresting remarks; but to expect the 
reader to admit, on the strength of a mere 



• ConTtHatton and Col«ridg«, with Other Eanjs, 
By Thomas De <4uino«y. (Wm. Heinemaim. 6«.) 



assertion, that Pope's ' Essay on Man ' is 
an utter failure, and to proceed on the 
assumption that, without some evidence on 
this point, the reader will care much about 
the critic's reasons why the poet failed, is 
extravagant. The 'Essay on Man/ is one 
of the accepted masterpieces of the English 
language, and not even De Quincey's sen- 
tence could be accepted against it, unless 
he had subjected it first of all to a regular 
trial. 

We observe, however, that great value 
frequently attaches to De Quincey's expres- 
sions of opinion on religious questions. To 
note this is of importance, for the point 
has, we think, been overlooked both by 
philosophers and by religious writers. 
The former make a point of turning 
the cold shoulder to every one whose tone 
is earnestly religious, especially if he is not 
a Roman Catholic and cannot therefore be 
considered to have sheathed his controver- 
sial sword in the scabbard of infallibility. 
De Quinoey was a decided Protestant, and 
looked upon the qualifying term ' Roman' 
as a parasitic and pernicious addition to 
the term ' Catholic. 9 But in sympathy— 
in breadth of intellectual glanoe — in 
appreciation of the ethical meanings of 
Christianity — he was nobly Catholic. In 
particular he spoke with authority on the 
relations between Christianity and Pagan- 
ism. We Bhall not, indeed, say that he did 
perfect justice to Paganism in respect to 
those ethical sentiments in which the 
best of the Stoics did unquestion- 
ably anticipate, and thus prepare the 
world for, the ethics of Christ; but he 
knew the classic writers at first hand, and 
it is on that account interesting and 
instructive to note the glow of enthusiasm 
with which he exalts. Christianity, as a 
whole, above classical Paganism. This 
volume will well repay perusal. 



SCIENTIFIC GIFT-BOOKS 



Undue this heading we have classed three 
volumes on natural history, which seem to 
us suitable by their purpose and their 
appearance to be utilised at this season as 
gift-books in a direction where the subject 
is already one of interest, or where it is 
desirable to rouse or encourage an interest 
in it 

The first on our list, The Out-Door World* 
by Prof. W. Furneaux, is avowedly written 
for the purpose of inducing boys to take an 
interest in natural history to the exclusion 
of less innocent and more harmful occupa- 
tions, and its success in this seems assured. 
No bov, we feel convinced, could read 
through these pages without acauirinff some- 
thing of the author's enthusiasm for his 
subject, and the desire to collect and investi- 
gate on his own account. The oontents are 
divided into three parts : Animal Life, the 
Vegetable World, and the Mineral World. 
Prof. Furneaux's method of treating his 



* The Out-Door World; or. The Youn* Collector's 
Handbook. By W. Furneaux. FJLG.8. With Coloured 
Plate* and Diuetrationa. (Longmans. Ore an, and Co. 
7a. 6d.) 

Animal Sketches. By C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.O.S. 
mustrated. (Sdwaxd Arnold. 6e.) 
Hours in My Garden, and Other Nature. Sketches. 

S Alexander H. Japp, LL.D., FJL8.B. With 188 
nitrations. (John Hots. **>) 



subjects is as happy as it is thorough 
and instructive. He commences bj men- 
tioning the appliances likely to be required 
for the collecting in hand, and having 
secured the reader's interest by a chatty 
description of his method of constructing 
these for his own use, he touches on the 
haunts, the ways, and the habits of 
the object for which search is being made, 
and (rives instruction as to their gathering, 
classification, preservation, and final 
arrangement in the young naturalist's col- 
lection. Personally, we decidedly prefer 
the inanimate sections of the book ; but 
the author is scrupulously careful to pre- 
vent all cruelty and any unnecessary 
slaughter, and the very nature of the re- 
search will be a guard against wanton 
destruction. The volume is enriched 
by over 500 illustrations in the text, and 
sixteen coloured plates, which are deserving 
of all praise. The tinting of the butter- 
flies on the third and fourth is especially 
worthy of comment, though, for that 
matter, so is that of the plates figuring 
fresh and salt-water shells. The book it 
presented in a manner worthy of its 
oontents, and we mav justly say that the 
work as a whole could in no particular be 
better suited for its purpose, either in point 
of text, illustration, or dress. 

Professor Morgan has travelled far and 
wide. From all parts of the globe he has 
brought together stories of lions and spiders, 
bears and birds, monkeys and mice, 
serpents, seals, eels, oysters, and crayfish, 
ana in consequence his book, Animal 
Sketches, is as interesting as it is instruc- 
tive and amusing. We say 'amusing' 
advisedly, for Professor Morgan has a 
decidedly humorous way of imparting 
information, and for this in his preface 
he apologises. He need not have done to, 
for it lends considerable relish to the theme. 
But if he is prone to see the 'funny side of 
things.' he can at times deal a smart rap 
where he deems it warranted. For instance, 
in defending certain animals from the 
charge of cruelty, he remarks : ' The cat or 
kitten plays with the mouse, not from innate 
cruelty, but for the sake of getting some 
httlepraotioe in the most important business 
of cat life. Only man, who has the capacity 
for nobler things, can be cruel for crueltrs 
sake/ The book teems with 'quotable' 
pieces which we should like to give did 
space permit, but we must be content with 
simply recommending. 

Dr. Japp's Hours in My Garden, 
Other Nature-Sketches recalls, though in no 
sense imitates, Mr. Burnand's 'Tour Bound 
My Garden.' It is pleasant and chatty in 
style, and imparts a good deal of substan- 
tial information in an easy, quiet manner. 
It is practical, too. For instance, ire 
read: 'The rabbits know its (the dan- 
delion's) virtues, and use it largely. And 
man, proud man, despises the lesson he 
might learn from the animals ; and, instead 
of enjoying dandelion in coffee or salad, 
waits till he is compelled to take it in pttla 
and potions. . . . The roots only fa- 
quire to be dried and ground up, and tdben 
infused like coffee, to supply the best mem- 
cine for the liver procurable.' The 
' sketches 9 are chiefly North Country ones, 
and concern many incidents in the life and 
country and homesteads of Scott. The 
chapter on 'Hedgerows' is altogether a 
plea*n.nfc and affective little niece of word- 
pain 
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NEW BOOKS ON SCIENCE 



• A closing deliverance ' is always of in- 
terest, and when it comes from a veteran 
worker like Sir J. W. Dawson, it merits 
respectful attention. He stands almost 
alone among geologists as an anti-Dar- 
winian. Snail we find in these pages any 
admission that he, too, has been drawn into 
the stream, or shall we look in vain for any 
sympathy with the evolutionary doctrine P 
Such is the reflection we naturally make 
before opening the pages of Some Salient 
Points xn the Science of the Earth. It is 
not long before we discover which of these 
views the writer holds in his ' closing de- 
liverance*. After a rapid survey of the 
most recent theories, connected with the 
namee of Lord Kelvin, Croll, Grove, and 
Lockyer, as to the origin of the solar 
system, and the first beginning and suc- 
cession of life on our globe, we come upon 
the following : 

I shall endeavour ... to show the in- 
■aflciency of certain theories of evolution 
suggested by biologists to give any sub- 
stantial aid to the geologist in these ques- 
tions. . . . It is a singular illusion, and 
•specially in the case of men who profess to be 
believers in natural law, that variation may 
be boundless, aimless, and fortuitous, and that 
it is by spontaneous selection from varieties 
thus produced that development arises. 
. . . Again we are prepared to say that 
the struggle for existence, however plausible 
as a theory, when put before us in connection 
with the productiveness of animals and the 
few survivors of their multitudinous progeny, 
Ins not been the determining cause of the 
introduction of new species. . . . Patoon- 
tologists, in endeavouring to establish 
evolution, have been obliged to assume periods 
of exceptional activity in the introduction of 
species, alternating with periods of stagnation, 
a doctrine differing very little from that of 
special creation, as held by r the older 
geologists. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the septuagenarian geologist whose final 
views are here given retains his opposition 
to evolution and its supplementary theories. 
But, in spite of this, the papers here col- 
lected on a large number of questions of 
the first importance to geologists have con- 
siderable value, and will be read with 
almost aa much interest by evolutionists 
ae by others. 4 The History of the North 

* 8obm Salient Points in the Science of the Earth. 
By 8ir J. William Dawson, C.H.O., LL.D., F.B.S., 
V.G.8.,*c. (Hodder and Stooichton. 7a. ttd.) 

Manna] of Telephony. By Preeoe and Stubba. 
(Whittaker and Co. 15a.) 

The Chemietry of Fire. By M. M. Pattiaon Mulr, 
M~a~ (Methuen and Co. 2a. 6d.) 

The Scienoa of ICeohanios. By Dr. Mach. (Watts 
and Co. 10a. 6d.) 

Electric Lighting and Power Distribution. Part III. 
By W. Perren Mayeoek, M.I.fi.E. (Whittaker and 
Co. 2a. 6d.) 

A Manual of Electrical Science. By George J. Buroh, 
MJL (MethaenandCo. Sa.) 

▲ Course of Qualitative Chemical Asaljaia. By E. 
X.Horwill,F.C.& (Bkokie and Bon. 2s.) 

The Elements of Hatnral Science. By Dr. Wett 
•tain. Parts. Natural Philosophy, (O. Newman and 
Co. 2a. 6d.) 

Plane Triffonometry. By 8. L. Lonsv, M.A, 
(Oamhridge: At the University Preaa. 7a. 6d.) 

The Qemo-Plasm* A Theory of Heredity. By 
Anauat Weiamann. Tranalated by W. Nevrton Parker, 
PhO)., and Harriet Bdnnfekli, B.8c. Illustrated. 
'The ConUmporary Science Series.' (Walter Scott. 6a.) 

Chemistry for Students. By John Mills, F.B^A.8. 
Paan aon tkm, Maraton, and Co. 5a.) 

Dofs : A Manual for Amateurs. By Mrs. De Sails. 
(Lonsmass, Green, and Co. Is. 6cL) 



Atlantic,' 4 The Dawn of Life,' ' What may 
be Learned from Eozoon,' ' The Succession 
of Animal Forms/ * The Genesis and Mi- 
grations of Plants/ • The Growth of Coal,' 
'The Oldest Air-Breathers/ 'The Great 
Ice- Age/ 4 Causes of Climatal Change/ and 
' Early Man' are the titles of some of the 
chapters. Sir J. William Dawson writes in a 
fluent and captivating style, and does not 
disdain the use of the imagination in 
picturing unusual events and conditions 
which he desires us to realise. Thus in the 
chapter on * Early Man ' he brings vividly 
before us the circumstances under which 
our first parents may have originated, and 
the way m which their descendants altered 
their habits from f rugivorous to carnivorous, 
and from peaceful to warlike under the 
influence of climatal chance. He holds 
that Palseocosmic men, otherwise Ante- 
diluvians, the contemporaries of the mam- 
moth, were giants, and that the race was 
entirely destroyed by a cataclysm which 
may have been the Flood of Scripture. He 
closes this chapter with a paragraph of 
some quaintnes8 : 

We cannot but feel regret that the grand 
old Pstaocosmio race was destined to be swept 
away by the flood, but it was, no doubt, bettor 
for the world that it should be replaced by a 
more refined if feebler race. When we see 
how this has, in some of its forms, reverted to 
the old type, and emulated, if not surpassed 
it, in filling the earth with violence, we may, 
perhaps, congratulate ourselves on the extinc- 
tion of the giant races of the olden time. 

Is not this a little rough on Palceocosmic 
man P Surely we know too little of him to 
argue that he was such a bad lot as Sir 
J. William Dawson assumes. And perhaps 
his being a giant would not have prevented 
him from becoming refined in the course of 
a few centuries. Big men are not always 
the least amiable. 

So rapid has been the progress of inven- 
tion that it almost appears incredible that 
it is only sixteen years since the telephone 
was brought to Europe, and now it has 
become an essential part of the needs of 
business men in our great towns. Like 
many other discoveries, it had been fore- 
shadowed, and in 1860 the musical tele- 
phone was invented; but it was the 
American, Graham BeU, who, in 1876, by 
his improvements made it a commercial 
success. Actually to hear the human voice 
at a distance perhaps of hundreds of miles 
is a wonderful thing ; but the principle of 
the telephone is very simple, and is only 
the fact that bodies moving in a magnetic 
field develop passing currents of electricity. 
The sound waves produced by the human 
voice throw into vibration a diaphragm 
placed close to a magnet, and thus induoed 
currents are produced in a coil of wire. 
At the other extremity the process is 
reversed: the currents cause a diaphragm 
to vibrate exactly as the original one, and 
similar sound waves are caused. Very 
delicate adjustments are needed to secure 
the reproduction of the human voice exactly, 
and numerous improvements have been 
made on the original machine. In their 
Manual of Telephony Messrs. Preece and 
Stubba give diagrams and descriptions of 
all the leading varieties of telephones, and 
also most thoroughly explain all the pro- 
cesses and problems of a telephone ex- 
change, especially the switchboards, both 
simple and multiple. In fact, the specialist, 
for whom the book is mainly written, will 



find in it all he needs clearly put and amply 
illustrated. 

The Chemietry of Fire is another of 
Methuen'8 useful 4 University Extension 
Series/ forming a companion to 4 Air and 
Water 9 and « The Chemistry of Life and 
Health,' which we have already noticed. The 
author, Mr. M. M. Pattison Muir, shows us 
that in reality fire is not the absolute de- 
stroyer it appears to be, but simply acts as 
a great chemical inducer, splitting up matter 
into its component elements, and forming 
entirely new substances. There are two very 
good chapters on ' Heat Produced during 
Combustion ' and 4 The Laws of Chemical 
Combustion/ Several experiments are 
given, with full instructions. We regard 
the book as a useful addition to the series. 

The Science of Mechanic* is a translation 
from the German, and is an excellent book. 
It is not intended for beginners, but is a 
critical and historical survey of the growth 
of mechanical principles, from the attempts 
to establish the law of the lever to the 
development of the Calculus of Variations. 
Even practical mathematicians will largely 
benefit by going carefully through the book, 
for typical problems are solved in such a 
variety of ways to illustrate various princi- 

fles that they can hardly help gaining 
reader views of familiar processes. The 
book is admirably illustrated, but no mathe- 
matical work can expect to be entirely free 
from misprints. We noted the following for 
correction : p. 142, 4 a force ' for ' no force ' ; 
p. 283, 5,260 for 5,760; p. 325. 4 square of the 
difference ' instead of 4 difference of the 
squares ' ; p. 398, Xd* for Xdx. Dr. Mach's 
criticisms of the philosophy and theological 
position of other physicists are extremely 
interesting, although we do not completely 
endorse them. 

The third and last part of Electric Light* 
ing and Power Distribution, by W. Perren 
Maycock, M.LE.R, is issued. The book is 
intended specially for students preparing 
for the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute Examination. This part deals with 
secondary batteries, transformers, mains 
and systems of distribution, switches, cut- 
outs, and measurements. A number of 
questions are given on each chapter, and 
there are seventy diagrams. 

The number of elementary text-books on 
electricity is daily increasing, and it is 
often somewhat difficult to particularise 
and say in what way a new book has the 
advantage over its predecessors. A Manual 
of Electrical Science is a new volume of 
Messrs. Methuen's University Extension 
Series, and it is written by Mr. George J. 
Buroh, M.A., University Extension Science 
Lecturer. Mr. Buroh, in his preface, says 
that in so large a subject it is difficult to 
know what to leave out, but he seems to 
have succeeded in putting into the book all 
that is essential to an elementary under- 
standing of the science. That which is 
wanting in many text-books is present 
here — a plain, straightforward explanation 
of electrical measurements. Mr. Buroh 
explains that most of the apparatus de- 
scribed can be easily and inexpensively 
manufactured by the reader himself with 
few tools and little skill. The metrical 
system of weights and measures is adhered 
to throughout. There are thirty-nine good 
wood-cuts. 

Mr. Horwill's Chemical Analysis is a 
capital little book for the use of students 
who are preparing for University Locals 
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or for South Kensington. After a prelim- 
inary description of the requisite apparatus 
and 're-agents, the autoor thoroughly 
teaches the process of analysing any sub- 
stance, not too difficult to be given in the 
examinations, by both the wet and the dry 
methods. His cautions as to the errors 
which may vitiate the work are most 
valuable. 

The secondary schools of Zurich have an 
obligatory science course and use Dr. Wett- 
stein's work as text-book. His Natural Phil- 
osophy has just been translated from the 
German for the benefit of English schools. 
It contains a vast amount of information 
in short compass, but we should fear it 
might be used as a crambook instead of an 
abstract of the master's lessons. The 
section on Centrifugal Force would cer- 
tainly mislead the beginner if not 
accompanied by careful teaching. 

An examination of Mr. Loney's Plane 
Trigonometry has once more convinced us 
of the great improvement in the text-books 
of that subject during the last twenty 
years. The hyperbolic functions have been 
introduced iuto thetu, and a much fuller, 
consideration given to complex quantities. 
But perhaps the progress is still more 
marked in the better arrangement of the 
chapters. The exponential and logarithmic 
series are now postponed to the analytical 
section, and the chapter on proportional 
parts is placed at the end instead of troub- 
ling the beginner to prove it before he uses 
its results in the solution of triangles. We 
can recommend this book for the use of 
schools and colleges. 

Even if they do not agree with the con- 
clusions, disciples of Darwini will read with 
much interest Professor August Weis- 
mann's book, The Germ- Plasm : A Theory 
of Heredity, translated by W. Newton 
Parker and Harriet Ronnfeldt. The author 
considers that Darwin's .theory must be 
looked on 'rather as an; inquiry into the 
problem of heredity than as a solution of 
the problem,' and he sums up the difference 
between his theory and Darwin's in these 
words: 

I believe that all parts of the body do not 
contribute to produce a germ from which the 
new individual arises, but that, on the con- 
trary, the offspring oves its origin to a peculiar 
substance of extremely complicated structure 
—viz., the ' germ-plasm/ This substance can 
never be formed anew ; it can only grow, 
multiply, and be'transmitted from one gene* 
ration to another. My theory might there- 
fore well be denominated ' bfastogenetiif or 
origin from a germ-plasm, in contradistinc- 
tion to Darwin's theory of 'pangenesis,' or 
origin from all parts of the body. 

Alternation of generation is explained by 
the theory that there are two kinds of germ- 
plasm in those species in which this pheno- 
menon takes place, and that while one kind 
is active the other one remains passive, 
the alternation of generation thus being 
produced by the alternating activity of 
these two germ-plasms. We are thankful 
for a good index, but as the work simply 
teems with technical words, we should have 
liked also to see a good glossary. 

Mr. John Mills's Chemistry for Students 
is the outcome of a series of illustrated 
papers that have appeared from time to 
time in the pages of The English Mechanic. 
Many of the experiments can be performed 
by the student with the aid of simple 
apparatus. The book will very well serve 



as an introduction to the further study of 
the science, as it has a distinct tendency 
towards awakening an interest in the 
various natural phenomena going on around 
us. The greater part of the book is devoted 
to « The Air We Breathe ' and ' The Water 
We Drink,' with their component elements. 
The letterpress is well illustrated. 

Dogs : A Manual for Amateurs, by 
Mrs. De Salis, gives us a short descrip- 
tion of various breeds of dogs, with their 
special points and peculiarities, interspersed 
with dog tales, the most wonderful ones 
being, as might be expected, about Ameri- 
can dogs. Hints are given for the treat- 
ment of the many ailments to which dog- 
flesh is heir, though we are rather inclined 
to look on some of the doses of the more 

Sowerful drugs as somewhat large. Mrs. 
e Salis will be pleased to give any one 
help and information about dogs, charging 
a small fee of one shilling, which will be 
divided between the Dogtr Home and the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 



BOOKS FOB BOTS 



Wei have a hesitation in placing Mr. Hume 
Nisbet's latest production in this list, 
although we see no other place for it. In 
truth, Mr. Nisbet has somehow missed his 
public, or he has confused it. The love- 
making of the Viking, as here depicted, is 
too boisterous and too realistic for his 
younger admirers, and that — admittedly 
only a small section of the book — pre- 
cludes it from heing quite what a boy's 
book should be. Vahfaner the Viking is a 
Saga in prose at the outset, a deeply 
interesting story of invasion, conquest, and 
loot in its central chapters, and a sample of 
the wild, the wondrous, and the impossible 
by way of a finish. . The first chapter and 
those dealing with the "Vikings' raid on 
England are excellent, and we could 
have wished Mr. Nisbet had made 
them his theme throughout. He is 
hardly seen to such advantage in his 
chronicles of Norwegian superstition and 
love-making, and there seems to be an in- 
congruity about the time of the Vikings 
and the marvels of the city of Tule which we 
can hardly reconcile. In justice to Mr. 
Nisbet we must admit we cannot say why 
there should be ; but that is how we are 
affected by the sudden introduction of the 
sturdy band of outlawed Norsemen, fresh 
from the conquest of Ethelred, to the peo- 
ple who use steam to propel their vessels, 
and electricity to light them, and whose 
oity is full of marvels after the manner of 
of those conceived by Mr. Haggard in the 
wilds of Africa. 
• A Tale of Tolteo and Aztec ' is the sub- 



* Yaldmer the Viking : A Romance of the Eleventh 
Century by Sea and Land. By Hume Nisbet. Ulan- 
tested. (Hutchinson and Co. St. 6d.) 

The White Conquerors of. Mexico. By Kirk 
Munroe. 5s. 

The Wreck of the Golden Fleece. By Robert 

Leighton. 5s. 

The Log of the Flying Fish. By Harry Colling-wood. 
8s. 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 8s. 

Gallirer's Trarels. By Jooathan Swift. Ss. 

With the Sea Kings* By F. H. Winder. 4s. 

Yussnf , the Guide. 1 By G. Hanrill Fenn. 8s. 
(Blackie and Bon.) 

Beal Gold. By George ManTille Fenn. (W. and B. 
Chambers. 5s.) 

Stere Young. By George Xaarille Fenn. (8. W* 
Partridge and Co. 6s.) 



title of Mr. Kirk Monroe's The White Con* 
querors of Mexico, and a glance at some other 
proper names — Montezuma, Cortes, and so 
on-— assured us that he had chosen one of 
the best of all themes for boys' books. It 
is a good tale, throwing into relief the high 
standard of civilisation whioh the ' white 
gods ' found, and fully enlisting our sym- 
pathy against the ruthless destruction of so 
much that was good. Huetzin, the hero, is 
prisoner more than once, and in escaping 
never unduly remembers the ten command- 
ments nor fears any periL The overthrow of 
the Aztec gods forms an impressive catas- 
trophe when we have had our fill of fierce 
battle and mutilation. 

Mr. Frank Brangwyn contributes eight 
very fair illustrations to The Wreck of the 
Golden Fleece. It is a tale of the sea, pure 
and simple, but we have read many better. 
We have more than a suspicion that the 
dialect is purely conventional, but it would, 
of course, take too much space to criticise 
this in any detail. For all that, though we 
do not advocate any pedantic realism which 
would make a boos: unintelligible to an 
ordinary boy, we think many dots' writers 
might with advantage flavour their books 
with a little more verisimilitude. There 
are one or two elements of interest in Mr. 
Leighton's book, but, as a whole, it is some- 
what disappointing. 

The Log of the Flying Fish is introduced 
by a frontispiece with an entirely impos- 
sible drawing of an elephant, but that is a 
mere nothing to the impossibilities of the 
story. Not necessarily any disadvantage P 
No, certainly not. But there are limits to 
even a boy's power of make-believe, and we 
think that Mr. Harry Collingwood, in 
taking us by an aerial voyage first to the 
North Pole, and then skipping southwards 
to Mount Everest, with a submarine excur- 
sion and a battle by Lake Tanganyika 
thrown in, simply insults his readsrs' in- 
telligence. Boys are all ready for imagin- 
ation along certain lines, but they very 
quickly object when the impossibility is 
overdone. And aerial navigation— or sub- 
marine either — is no novelty to them ; for 
know they not Jules Verne P 

Messrs. Blackie and Son also send 
us a couple of reprints of two very old 
friends indeed, Robinson Crusoe and GuUu 
ver's Travels. The original text of Crusoe 
has been followed closely, except for one or 
two obvious slips whioh have been corrected. 
Indeed, we notice that one delightful over- 
sight which used to perplex our boyhood 
still remains. When Crusoe first swims out 
to the ship, we are told ' so I pulled off my 
clothes . . . and took to the water. 1 
But as soon as he reaches the ship, 'being 
very well disposed to eat, I went to the 
bread-room and filled my pockets with 
biscuit.' Mr. Gordon Browne's illustrations 
in both books are passably good. Swift's 
text has been treated with the pruning- 
hook rather rigidly, and that will no 
doubt greatly increase the usefulness 
of this edition as a gift-book for younger 
boys. 

A tale of the sea, and of the Corsairs i of 
Algiers, with a good swing about it— that 
is Mr. Winder's With the Sea King$. A« 
first we thought we were going to hare the 
old story simply of privateering * nd 
mutiny; but as we get to Algiers the story 
gets more exciting. There is nothing 
original in the treatment of the fswanw 
theme; but those pirates of Algiers were 
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terrible fellows, and the number of permu- 
tations that can be obtained with a few 
English prisoners, a few dozen guards, and 
a convenient felucca for escape, is practi- 
cally indefinite. Mr. Winder has several 
good ones. 

Of bandits, pirates, and the free-fisted 
gentlemen of Asia Minor generally, Mr. 
Kanville Penn tells us in Yueeuf the Qwide. 
In Tussuf himself we are constrained to 
take considerable interest — he is distinctly 
a good central figure. The night surprise 
on board ship, and the period of captivity 
in robbers' hands, are distinctly well-told 
incidents, 

Another book of Mr. Fenn's deals with 
mountains also, but in a very different part 
of the world. One of the chief delights of 
Christmas literature is the way we are able 
to skip from one end of the world to the 
other, whithersoever there is anything of 
adventure to be had. And Mr. Penn knows 
now to give us the pleasure, for Real Chid 
is a story of mountaineering in Central 
America that of ten succeeds m producing 
Akat eerie dread of approaching disaster 
which is the success of the boyr novelist. 
We cannot but think, however, that Mr. Penn 
makes his characters talk too much ; conver- 
sation, however brilliant, is not business ; 
and adventurers* conversation is never 
brilliant. 

Prom Asia Minor and Panama to the 
Arctic Seas is, of course, but a step for Mr. 
Penn. And by means of the voyage of the 
4 Hvalross ' he helps us to take it with him 
in Sieve Young. We are accompanied by the 
familiar Irishman with his brogue, and a 
Scotchman as well. How wonderfully pro- 
portioned in nationality are these Arctic 
whalers ! The chief adventures arise from 
the grip of ice-floes, and their inhabitants, 
the * ursa major' and walrus. Mr. Penn 

fives us no strikingly new incidents, 
ut perhaps with adventures, as with wine, 
% the old is better '—at any rate, safer. 



station 8 and ranks, in the churches and out- 
side the churches. It is to them we have 
appealed for aid and sympathy in the great 
task that we have undertaken ; and it is to 
their judgments on the duties of their station, 
in whatever station they may be found* that 
the moral philosopher should, as I have said, 
give reverent attention, in order that he may 
be aided and controlled by them in his 
theoretical construction of the Science of 
Bight. 

Mr. W. L. Sheldon, St. Louis, discusses 
at length ' What justifies private property ? ' 
and leaves the answer somewhat obscure. 
He finds the chief economic basis of private 
property in the fact that it makes provision 
for the necessities of human society, and 
has seemed the best incentive to the pro- 
duction of wealth. But if those necessities 
could be otherwise provided for and the 
requisite wealth be otherwise created, pre- 
sumably the justification would cease. Mr. 
Sheldon says : 

Under any circumstances an institution can 
only continue to live for the reason that it is 
rooted in the convictions and sentiments of 
the great majority. It is because the wage- 
earner says down in his heart ' This is mine' 
of what is paid him on Saturday night, 
that the capitalist is secure in thinking ' This 
is mine ' of the income from his investments. 
They both accept the idea of private owner- 
ship. Change that sentiment and there will 
be a revolution. But sentiments of that kind 
are most conservative. It requires a violent 
shock to overthrow them, if they have been 
long in existence. And so it is often said 
that if the present civilisation were suddenly 
demolished, society would tend to revive with 
many of the same institutions. Up to the 
present time the sense of ownership appears 
rooted in human nature itself ; and that is 
why the principle of private property domin- 
ates our civilisation. But if there is an abuse 
of their trust on the part of the owners of 
wealth, that will certainly menace the prin- 
ciple. 



THB QUARTERLIES. 



TEE MORALITY OF COMMON BBVBE. 
Ths October part of The International 
Journal of Ethics opens with an address on 
• My Station and its Duties,' by Professor 
Henry Sidgwick. He seeks a plain, practi- 
cal code of ethics, and he thinks it is to be 
discovered not so much in the theories of 
the philosophers or in the morality of 4 the 
world,* which is usually a compromise 
with expedience, but in the reverent and 
patient study of the Morality of Common 
Sense. 

I refer to the moral Judgments— and 
especially the spontaneous uurenected judg- 
ments on particular cases, which are some- 
times called moral intuitions — of those per- 
sons, to be found in all walks and stations 
of life, whose earnest and predominant aim 
is to do their duty ; of whom it may be said 
that 

* Though they slip and fall, 
They do not blind their souls with clay/ 

but after each lapse and failure recover and 
renew their rectitude of purpose and their 
sense of the supreme value of goodness. Such 
persons are to be found, not alone or chiefly 
in hermitages and retreats— if there are still 
any hermitages aud retreats — but in the thick 
and heat of the struggle of active life, in all 



SOME SHORT STORY-BOOKS. 



Mas. Eathabinx Simpson's collection of York- 
shire stories, entitled Jeannie o' Biggersdale 
(T. Fisher Unwim 6s.), contains material for a 
goodly number of sensational novels. The 
compiler's taste does not appear to turn to- 
wards the production of exciting narrative, 
and she relates the most tragic occurrences in 
a faithful, matter-of-fact, unvarnished style, 
rarely allowing herself a comment or an 
expression of sympathy with the ill-starred 
maidens whose fate she chronicles. The story 
of ' Honor Blake * is the most poetic, as well 
as the most pathetic, in the volume. The 
traditions of St. Mark's Eve introduced into 
the opening chapter are distinctly effective, 
notably that associated with the young girl 
just betrothed, who waits in the church porch 
to see the ghost of the villager fated to die 
within the year, and whose own double passes 
before her horrified eyes. But the story of ' A 
Jael of the Nineteenth Century ' is the most 
quaint and striking in the collection. It tells 
how a servant-maid protected her master's pro- 
perty by pouring a spoonful of boiling lard down 
the throat of a sleeping burglar. The thief 
dies unresistingly, and the farmer and his 
wife make a favour of taking the girl back 
into their employ after she has been acquitted 
of a charge of manslaughter. The preface, 
written by Canon Atkinson, contains some 
critical remarks on the local folklore intro- 
duced into the tales. 

Coral, by the author of 'Lover and Lord,' 



' A Mad Love/ Ac. (William Stevens, Limited 
Is.), is a new volume of the 'Family Story 
Teller/ which keeps up the repute of the. 
series for strong sensational interest, exciting 
intrigue, and novelty of plot. The heroine, 
against her will, is made to personate an 
heiress school companion, who dies on the eve 
of her parents' return from abroad— their 
long absence and the mother's blindness 
making the scheme not altogether impossible. 
A pleasant way out of the complications 
which her forced duplicity has brought about 
is found at last for the young heroine, and the 
story, which is rich in melodramatic sur- 
prises, ends happily. 

Mr. S. Levett-Teats's Romance of Guard 
Mulligan (Walter Scott. Is.) is very much of 
the school of Kipling — it even has the pre- 
fatory quotation of verse from an unrecognised 
source. The author treats subjects of the same 
character in the same way ; and it must be 
admitted tbat, without being a Kipling, he 
writes KipHngese stories with considerable 
success. They are very good railway read- 
ing. 

The First Supper, and Other Episodes, by Jona- 
than Sturgee (Osgood, Mcllvaine, and Co. 
8s. 6d.) contains matter which has already 
appeared in the pages of Harper's Magazine. 
The title story is extremely well told. It is 
quite a little idyll in quiet tones of the 
fashionable New York society in which Mr. 
Sturgee moves. He writes with a good deal 
of the distinction of treatment on which Mr. 
Henry James and Mr. Ho wells rely — rather 
than on plot — for their effects. 

The joint authors of What's the World 
Coming To f (Elliot Stock. 4s. 6d.) have com- 
pounded a story which purports to be a 
' Novel of the Twenty-First Century, Founded 
on the Fads, Facts, and Fictions of the Nine- 
teenth.' Darwin, Stead, Bellamy, and Garner 
have been utilised in its production ; but the 
result cannot be called a success. 

Love and the Matabeles seem just now a 
long way apart except, perhaps, in the mind 
of some inspired enthusiast like the chaplain 
of the Chartered Company, whose words have 
been so widely quoted. But these are never- 
theless the main ingredients of Mr. Grant 
Allen's short story in the ' Breezy Library/ 
called An Army Doctor's Romance (Raphael 
Tuck and Sons. Is.), a pretty tale with 
just enough 'local colour' to give zest to 
the love-making. The interview of the hero 
with Lobengula is a bit of bold realism. 



The Buccaneers of America. 

'A true account of the most remarkable 
assaults committed of late years upon the 
o oasts of the West Indies by {the buccaneers 
of Jamaica and Tortuga (both English and 
French), wherein are contained more especially 
the unparalleled exploits of Sir Henry Mor- 
gan. By John Esquemeling. Now faithfully 
rendered into English, with facsimiles of the 
original engravings.' — We noticed Mr. Fisher 
Un win's edition of this work in our issue of 
December 26, 1890, on its appearance in the 
' Adventure Series/ and have, therefore, no 
occasion to do more than refer to the sump- 
tuous dress in which the new publishers have 
produced John Esquemeling's account of 
Sir Henry Morgan and others of these roman- 
tic scamps. These buccaneers were very 
commonplace villains, after all, and it is 
difficult to perceive why the glamour of 
romance should lie across their lives and 
actions ; this account throws anything but 
a rosy light upon the adventurers, and 
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will dispel whatever of it may still linger 
regarding them. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. 15a.) 

Fragments In Baakete. 

By Mrs. W. Boyd Carpenter. This is a 
delightful book; full of important lessons* 
strikingly and cleverly suggested in the form 
of pretty allegories. The twelve brief chap- 
ters comprised in the attractive green volume 
are well worth reading by young and old, by 
busy and by leisurely people alike. It is a 
kindly, cheery, sunny book. The good lessons 
are not conveyed in a saw-sharpening, raspish 
fashion, as by one bent on saying useful 
things unpleasantly, upon the principle that 
nauseous medicine is the most efficacious ; but 
they are given in a kindly, sympathetic way, 
so that none can fail to catch instantly the 
mpreaaion that a friend is speaking out of 
the fulness of a true and gracious heart. ' In 
words of fancy/ Mrs. Boyd Carpenter tells 
us, in her preface, she has ' tried to gather 
some fragments of truth'; and she has been 
amply successful in her endeavour. We have 
pleasure and entire confidence in recommend- 
ing the book as an admirable Christmas gift. 
It may be interesting to mention that Mrs. 
Carpenter is the wife of the Bishop of Ripon- 
(Iabiater and Company . 8a. 6d.) 



The following booka and pamphleta alao lis 
on our table : 

The Poem* of Leopardi. Translated from 
the Italian. By Francis H. Cliffe. We fear 
that it is by the preface, rather than by the 
translation of selections from Leopardi'a 
'Canti/ supplied by Mr. Francis Henry Cliffe, 
that English readers will be induced to share 
that gentleman's high estimate of Leopardi'a 
poetical gifts and achievements. Mr. Cliffe 
claims the merit of fidelity for his version, 
and no doubt it faithfully reproduces Leo- 
pardi'a melancholy and imaginative thoughts, 
but it lacka the clearness and grace of ex- 
pression which alone can attract to a transla- 
tion readers who are not interested in the 
original. None the less, if studied aa a corol- 
lary to the preface, rather than for their own 
sake, the poems aa translated will be found 
useful by those who wish to know what was 
Leopardi'a attitude to the world. (Remington 
and Co. 2a. 6d.) 

Bound London, Down East and Up West, By 
Montagu Williams, Q.C., author of 'Leaves 
of a Life ' and ' Later Leaves/ Few people 
get better opportunities of seeing London 
fife from the inside than a police magistrate, 
or a barrister with such a practice as that 
Mr. Montagu Williams had. Add to this a 
keen sympathy with the wronged and a whole- 
some hatred of wrongdoers, and you get the 
right equipment for a lay preacher and social 
historian of the best sort. In Bound London 
Mr. Williams deals with society from top to 
bottom, from ' society touts ' and aristocratic 
'stockbrokers' runners' to match-girls and 
street-singers. The leputstion the book 
has achieved renders it unnecessary to do 
more than draw attention to the appear- 
ance of a new edition. (Macmillan and Co. 
Ss. 6d.) 

Cottage Gardening (Volume IL). Edited 
by W. Robinson, F.L.S. Fairly exceeds even 
the first volume in practical value for culti- 
vators of small gardens and allotments. It 
solves elementary difficulties which more 
ambitious works leave unnoticed. Especially 
useful are the illustrated notices of the best 
paying varieties of vegetables and the 



chapters on heating small greenhouses. The 
hints respecting 1 poultry, bees, cookery, and 
housekeeping are serviceable. (Castell and 
Co. 2s. 6d.) 



Publishers, when sending books for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices. 



THE CARLYLE SOCIETY, 



At the Carlyle Sooiety'a last meeting, Novem- 
ber 6, under the presidency of Dr. Oswald, Mr. 
H. Halliday Sparling delivered an address on 
* John Lilburne and the Levellers.' The Civil 
War, he said, was essentially a middle*olass 
moTementt and one of its prime causes was the 
resistance of the landholder* to the attempt of 
the kins; to reimpoae the old feudal taxes. It was 
a conflict of legal right against customary right, 
and the landlords, become by custom land- 
owners, sought to enforce their absolute pro- 
perty in their land. The army under Thompson 
and others gradually advanced to the prin- 
ciple that private property in land should be 
abolished, and in 1649 these ' Le Tellers ' sought 
to break up the commons and ' live in common 
fellowship/ Lilburne, who hsd already suffered 
severely for his friendship with the Noncon- 
formists, and had fought bravely against the 
king, aided the land reformers by issuing 

Samphlete from his prison in the Tower. But 
romwell, an ardent supporter of property 

Erivileges, put down the movement by force, 
ilburne, aeeing that Cromwell waa aiming- at 
aupreme power, entered upon a fierce warfare 
against him. In 1649 he waa tried for high 
treason, but on his triumphant acquittal waa 
illegally arrested by Cromwell and banished. 
After a abort time he returned, and waa again 
tried and acquitted, only to be once more arbi- 
trarily arrested by order of Cromwell and incar- 
cerated in Jersey prison, where he remained till 
shortly before his death in 1657. The lecturer 
concluded a brilliant and exhaustive account of 
LUburne'a tempestuous life by asserting that 
Cromwell was the great reactionary of his period, 
and that if modern reformers wanted the true 
hero of that time they would find him in John 
Lilburne. A discussion followed, in whioh the 
President and Messrs. Scarlett, Macrosty, and 
Wood took part. 



OBITUARY. 



Wb regret to record the sudden death one 
day last week of Mr. H. G. F. Taylor. He 
was a voluminous story writer. Among 
other things he wrote a burlesque and waa 
responsible for the text of several operas, 
one of whioh ran at Toole's Theatre. 
He was at one time secretary to the late 
Lord Dalhousie. Mr. Taylor's history is 
full of very sad and tragic incidents, and 
his struggle to find a market for his literary 
work a very severe one. 

We regret to announce the sudden death 
of Mrs. Christina Dening, whose little 
volume of poems, it will be remembered, 
we noticed m these columns barely a month 
ago. Mrs. Dening was a painstaking as 
well as an untiring writer, and but for her 
untimely death would undoubtedly have 
made for herself a name in literature. As 
it is, the greater part of her work is known 
only to the readers of the London weekly 
and monthly journals to which she con- 
tributed. 

The death last week, at the age of 71, of 
Francis Parkman, the historian, deprives 
Boston, U.S.A., of one of its foremost men of 
letters. Professor Parkman lived for many 
years with the Dakota Indians. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



•THB HEAVENLY TWINS. 9 

Sir,— I was much interested in the letter 
which appeared in your issue of the 10th inat., 
and ask your permission to be allowed to 
answer the writer in a few words. 

The points he raises and his comments on 
them are indeed curious. He says, ' Evadne 
promised to obey for better or worse. If after 
the promise she found out her mistake, she 
could hardly expect, still less demand, to be 
let off the consequences.' He admits the 
marriage was a mistake, but the woman must 
take the consequences ! Where did the fault 
lief In the woman being unaware of the 
man's real character, or in the man, diseased 
in mind and body, presenting himself as 
though quite pure and healthy t 

The fault was clearly on the man's part, aa 
waa ahown by hia declining to annul the mar- 
riage ; he preferred to accept the compromise 
and thus avoid the scandal of exposure. The 
woman was wrong legally, but Mr. Charpen- 
tier aaya ahe was also wrong scripturally, and 
quotes the Psalmist as saying that a man 
should fulfil his promise, even to his own 
hurt. If he will recall Jephthah'a tow, 
he will perceive the ground of Evadne's 
reason for breaking her word. To her 
the fulfilling of her promiae involved a 
sin which neither the Church Service, 
the Bible, nor the apostles could absolve. He 
further observes that ' all Mrs. Grand's men 
are deficient in mental capacity* for what 
sane man alive would ever dream of letting 
his wife go about as Angelica does with the 
Tenor ? ' Because Angelica's husband is ignor- 
ant of her escapades, he is insane, and aU the 
male characters associated with him in the 
book are deficient in mental capacity I This 
is sweeping assertion : it is not criticism. The 
excuse Mr. Charpentier puts unto the hus- 
band's mouth is his own invention. It does 
not appear in the book. 

But he finda a bit of consolation for men of 
his way of thinking. If the work of the ' ad- 
vanced women ' should result in English women 
adopting * A Women's Test Examination for 
Marriage/ the disappointed suitors will seek 
for themselves brides in other less civilised 
lands, where their sex and its charm are 
still appreciated, and where women will gladly 
put up with the disadvantages of marriage, in 
consideration of its advantages. Advanced 
women, take note ! 

He insists that it is a Christian woman's 
duty to love her husband, but it is equally the 
husband's duty to honour his wife t>y being 
faithful to her, though I should judge from 
the tone of Mr. Charpentier's remarks that 
he considers this a comparatively unimportan 
part of the contract. 

He concludes by saying: 'The whole book 
is one written for women by a woman, and 
shows a lamentable ignorance of men and 
male methods of living and thinking.' I 
think most people will admit Madame Grand's 
knowledge of men to be above the average ; 
and surely a woman — especially a talented 
woman— is the fittest writer of books for 
women. 

Permit me one word about the Twins. 
They may rightly be called 'little devils, 
but they undoubtedly rank aa exceedingly 
clever and original characters, and in their 
development they display a natural consist- 
ency and truthfulness which entitles them 
to be considered legitimate creations. 

Withapologiesfortrespassingatsnch length 
on your Bpace, — I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 

Glasgow. B. Bill. 



Sib,— I do not think your correspondent, 
Mr. A. Charpentier, has read ' The Heavenly 
Twins ' quite fairly. In the first pi** the 
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two women make no open boast that there 
has been no consummation of the marriage 
oeremony. Evadne only refers to it once, J 
believe, and that is to herself, while Angelica 
makes no reference to it at all. The husbands 
did not want their respective marriages 
annulled. One preferred to avoid scandal, 
and the other apparently never thought of 
sueh a thing. 

I take it that ' for better or worse ' refers 
to what may occur after marriage, and 
Evadne took exception to things that had 
' happened beforehand. The questions relating 
to surgery and life in the army I must pass 
over, as I do not profess to understand those 
-natters ; but I quite agree with your corres- 
pondent that the Twins themselves are a 

i?e or she, however, seems to have over- 
*rjked the fact that, so far as Angelica's f riend- 
jftp with the Tenor is concerned, Mr. Kilroy 
.under the impression that her adventures, 

sly reported to him, are part of a story to 
B 3i«h she adds from time to time. There is 
,iaggestion at all of her being a liar, and 
tk jaarried her with the express stipulation 
."Tjt 'she should do as she liked.' It oer- 
_Jy is a book written 'by a woman for 
Z^om> and if « A. C/ is of the male sex, I 
r quite understand the exceptions taken, 
w ^nany men would find their self-esteem 
Tended by the views expressed in its pages. 

m married woman I may claim to know 
_ bathing of man's thoughts and ways. — 

"jb, yours truly, K. 8. P. 

•A NdlVM C0N7B83WK/ 
thus Sib,— The paragraph that you are 
ajpd enough to devote to me in the issue of 
~jur esteemed journal of October 20 contains 
■jveral errors that I beg to correct. 
yi. 'jMy naive confession/ as you are 
yeased to call it, was not made to an 'inter- 
viewer/ but was written out and signed by 
sno« 

^ 2. The incident alluded to was not the 
' foundation ' of my ' journalistic success/ I 
oad been a 'successful' journalist for a 
uumber of years at that time. 

3. There was no 'work of piracy' as you 
.amiably suggest. The New York Herald 
devoted but one page to quotations from both 
' the old and the new versions, using no more 
than any journal might use in a review of the 
revised version, with extracts, so it did not 
• 'aU come out in the Herald before breakfast 
" time on the day of publication/ a* you kinlly 
surmise, and it would not be hard to ' imagine 
*Chs Timet or Daily News caring for such a 
contribution ' if either of those journals had 
keen fortunate enough to get it. 

With a keen appreciation of your charitable 
Interpretation of my 'naive confession/— I am 
very truly yours, 

Oct. 80. Jbannbtte L. Gildeb. 

[We are greatly indebted to Miss Gilder for 
correcting the details of the story we gave of 
her great, if not her greatest, journalistic 
exploit. On further consideration we feel we 
should have suppressed the reference to The 
Timet and Daily News. It savours of insular 
self-righteousness, which is as reprehensible 
as spread-eagleism. — E d. L. WJ] 



and to yon.' Where is the whole poem to be 
found f— A. E. B. 
Of the following lines : 

1 1 believe in human kindness, 
Large amid the sons of men ; 
Nobler far in willing blindness 
Than in censure's keenest ken. 
In the gentleness that slowly 
Sanctions what would others grieve ; 
In the trust that deep and holy 
Hopeth all things— I believe.' 
E. 



— S. M 



BECITATION8 W ANTED — 

, Where can I find 4 The Widow Cupniskey/ 
How Pat Made Love to Nellie MoCusker/ and 
Katty Maeans's Idea about Governesses ' P— 

W. A. O. 

Where can I obtain a copy of a recitation by 
Anstey called 'The Wreck of the Steamship 

Pvjfin'f— G.T.G.H. 



PusLiSHxa Wanted— 

Of an English translation of Lessing's 1 
bnrgisohe Dramaturgie. ' — W. V. 



Ham- 



ANSWERS. 

[When answering queries, kindly give the dots 
of query. All answers are to be deemsd gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, eare of 
Editor, eannot bs forwarded."] 

AUTH0B8 FOUND— 

To 8ylvanus. — The ' Old Man ' who wrote 
' Bubbles from Brnnnen of Nassau ' was 8ir 
Francis Bond Head. He died at Croydon in 
1875.— W. Benham. 

To F. C— The phrase, • Gone over to the 
majority/ is a translation from the Latin, e.g. 
* Quinprius me ad pluree venetravi t ' — Plaut. 
Trin. ft. II., 15.— 1VW.C. 



Titls Found- 
To Stlvanus. — The story in which Miss Edge- 
worth mentions weighing diamonds is * The Good 
Aunt/ one of the * Moral Tales/— E. Borrow- 

MAM. 



Medea, — To A. H. (November 3) : 
4 As one by one at dread Medea's strain 

The sickening; stars fade off the ethereal plain.' 
This couplet of Pope does not, in all probability, 
refer to any definite part of Medea's history, but 
■imply to the once prevalent idea that magicians 
had the power, by means of incantations, of 
drawing the moon and stars from their spheres, 
or of bedimmins; the light emitted by them. See 
Luoan, PharsaUa vi. 492-506, where the poet 
after inquiring why the gods stoop to be the 
drudges of witchcraft, proceeds to say: 'By 
means of incantations have stars been drawn 
down from the steep sky, and calm Phoebe (the 
moon) beleaguered by dread incantations, has 
(frown sallow and burned with dusky and earthy 
fires : . . . arrested by spells, she suffers fearful 
anguish, till she deposits her foam npon the 
ground beneath.'— W. F. Dingwall. 

Flora Macdonald.— To E. A. L.— 'Flora 
Maodonald : a Romance of the White Cockade ' 
is the title of a historical tale published by 
Cameron and Ferguson, Glasgow, in 1872, and 
now sold in a oheap edition. The historio part 
is in no way perverted from the truth ; ss far as it 
goes, the faots mentioned may be relied on. It 
was published under the nom do plume of 
' Lenore.'— G. S. Godkin, the Author of the Book 

To Gertrude Cobldbtt.— (1) You should see 
Professor J. E. B. Mayor's * Guide to the Choice 
of Classioal Books' (Bell. 4s. fid.), or Gow's 
• Companion to School Classics * (Macmillsn. 6s.) ; 
(2) A translation of Victor Bydberg's 'Teu- 
tonic Mythology/ by B. B. Anderson (Sonnen- 
sohein. 15s.) 

To A. P. B.— ' The Beligious Book Society/ 
28, Paternoster-row, E.C., publishes a large 
number of suitable cards/from which you might 
easily select one. Write for a catalogue. 
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QUERIES. 

[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
desertion of queries, and cannot enter into corre- 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
t si i s s j o ndents please write clearly ?] 

Authors Wanted — 

.Of lines beginning : ' No sun, no moon,' con- 
wring in the same strain, and ending ' Novem- 
/ |fc/ They are at least twenty years old.— W. S. D. 
Of the line: ' I am faithful to Ireland, to God 



Publishes Found- 
To J. G.— Presuming that yon wish to learn to 
speak Arabic, allow me to give a bit of advioe 
based on experience. I began by self .tuition, and 
found ultimately that my Arabic was unintelli- 
gible to the first Syrian I came across ; and so, 
after all, I had to learn the pronunciation from a 
native, and. at the same time, to unlearn, with 
muoh trouble, the vicious enuooiation previously 
acquired. Do not attempt the impossible, of 
learning the sounds of a language by the eyes. 
As to a book, in 1890, Dr. Vollers, of Cairo, 
brought ont 4 Lehrbnoh der iEgypto-Arabisohen 
Umganfrssprache/ and I am glad to see that the 
Cambridge University Press hare announced an 
English edition of it this season. From the point 
of view of the spoken Arabic of Egypt, I should 
recommend it before aU others. Tou should also 

{[st the 4 Con tea Arabes/ by Spitta-Bey, pub- 
ished by Brill, of Ley den. These stories were 
taken down by Dr. Spitta-Bey from the lips of 
natives, and are printed phonetically with a 
French translation. These, too, are in the 
Egyptian dialect, and are very valuable to the 
student of spoken Arabic. If, however, you 
refer to literary Arabic, you could not do better 
than get Dr. Sooin's * Arabic Grammar and 
Chrestomathy ' (Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d.). 
— Charles Johnson. 



To Choral— See Hazlitt's 'English Pro- 
verbs and Proverbial Phrases ' : 
* By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
Tou shall know the Cornish msn/ 
Amplified versions may be found in Notes and 
Queries, 3rd Series, Vol. V. and Vol. IX. 
4 By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
Bos, Caer, and Lan, 
You shall know all Cornish men/ 

and 

1 By Tre, Bos, Pol, Lan, Caer, and Pen, 
You may know most Cornish men.' 



Fiction. 

At Society's Expsnsi. By Alobbno* 
Gissino. In three vols. (Hurst and Blaokett, 
Ltd. 31s. 6d.) 

A Book or Strange Sins. By Coulbon 
Kebnahan. (Ward, Lock, and Bowden, Ltd. 
3s. 6d.) 

Jaoo Tbeloab ; A Study of a Woman. By J. 
H. Pi arcs. We reviewed the first edition at 
length in our issue of June 23, 1893. (Methuen 
and Co. 3s. fid.) 

Bond Slaves. The Story of a Struggle. By 
Mrs. G. Linnsub Banks. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co. 3s. fid.) 

What's the World Coking To ? A Novel 
of the Twenty-first Century, Founded on the 
Fads, Faots, and Fiction of the Nineteenth. By 
W. Graham Moitatt and John Whits. 
(Elliot Stock. 4s. fid.) 

Wo rthington Junior. A Story of Con- 
treats. By Edith Sichel. In three vols. (Swan 
Sonnensohien and Co. 31s. fid.) 

The White Islander. By Mart Habtwell 
Catherwood. Illustrated by Frances Dav. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 3s. fid.) 

Gold for Dross. By Mrs. Connet. In three 
vols. (Hutchinson and Co. 31s. fid.) 

The Strange Adventures of a Houseboat. 
By William Black. New and Uniform Edition . 
(Sampson Low, Mars ton, and Co., Ltd. 2s. fid.) 

The Last Day of the Carnival. By J. 
K08TROMITI8I, translated from the Russian. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. Is. 6d.l 

Montezuma's Daughter. By H. Rider 
Haggard. Illustrated. (Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 6s.) 

An Abmt Doctor's Romance. By Grant 
Allen. Illustrated. * Breezy Library.' (Raphael 
Tuck and Sons. Is.) 

Biography* History, ana Travel. 

Adventubeb in Mashon aland. By two 
Hospital Nurses (Rose Blennerhasset and 
Luct Sleeman). (Maomillan and Co. 8s. fid. 
nst.) 

The Stort of Louis XVH. of France. By 
Elizabeth E. Evans. (Swan Sonnensohein and 
Co. 10s. 6d.) 

Sib Waltib Scott's 1 Manners, Ctj 
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AND HISTORY OF THE HIGHLANDERS OF SCOT 

land,' and 'Historical Account of tei 
Clan Mao Gbboor.' (Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent, and Co. 4s. 6d.) 

Sketches of Christian Lifs in England 
■ in the Olden Time. By Mrs. Bundle 
Charles. A New Edition. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 8s. 6d.) 

HZNBT YIII. AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. 

By Francis Aidan Gabqubt, P.P.. 0.8 B. 
New Edition, with Illustrations, Parts XIX., XX. 
(John Hodges. 2b. net.) 

Guelphs and Ghibellinbs i A Short History 
of Medianral Italy from 1260 to 1409. By Oscar 
Bbowning. (If ethnen and Go. 5s.) 

S e v en ty Tsars of Irish Lifs. Being; 
Anecdotes and Beminiscenoes. By W. B. lb 
Famu. (Edward Arnold. 16s.) 

Jinny Ltnd, the Artist, 1820*1851. A 
Memoir of Madame Jenny Lind-Goldsohmidt. 
From MSS. and Documents colleoted by Mr. 
Goldsohmidt. By H. Scott-Holland, M.A., 
and W. S. Bockbtbo. New and Abridged 
Edition. With Illustrations. (John Murray. 
8s.) 

From Paddington to Penzance: The 
Beoord of a Summer Tramp from London to the 
Land's find. By Charlbs G. Harper. With 
105 Illustrations by the Author. (Chatto and 
Windus. 16s.) 

Thro Empresses : Josephine, Marie Louise, 
Eugenie. By Caroline Gsarst. With Por- 
traits. (Digby, Long, and Co. 6s:) 

Adtbnturbb in Australia Fifty Tsars 
Ago : Being a Beoord of an Emigrant's Wander 
in g8 Through the Colonies of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Queensland during the Tears 1888- 
1844. By Jahb8Dbharb. (Swan Sonnsnsehein 
and Co. 6s.) 

The Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius 
Augustus Count db Benyowbky in Siberia. 
Kamchatka, Japan, the Liukiu Islands, and 
Formosa, from the translation of his original 
manuscript. 1741-1771. By Willian Nicholson, 
F.B.S., 1790. Edited by Captain Parfield 
Oliver. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

A Japanese Interior. By Alice Mabel 
Bacon. (Gay and Bird. 5s.) 

The Stobt of an African Chief : Being the 
life of Khama. By Mrs. Wyndham Knight- 
Bbucb. With a preface by Edna Lyall. 
^Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co-, Limited. 

A Study in Harmony. Memorial of William 
Edwin Thomson, B.A. By Bev, A. H. Moncur 
Sims. (George Bell and Sens. 2s.) 

Australasia. Vol. 1.— Australia and New 
Zealand. By Alfred B. Wallace. Maps and 
illustrations. (Edward Stanford. 15s.) 

Thb Earls of Barrymore, 1769-1824. By 
J. B. Bobin80n. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. lfc.6d.) 

Philosophy, Science, and Educational. 

French Idioms and Proverbs. A Com- 
panion to Deshumbert's 4 Dictionary of Difficul- 
ties/ By Ds V. Paybn-Paynb. (David Nutt. 
8s. 6d.) 

Pianoforte Playing. Jottings by W. H. 
Webbs. Complete in Three' Parts. Part I. 
(Weeks and Co. 2s.) 

Fifty Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examination Papers on Shakespeare, with 
Four on Milton. Junior and Senior. The * Ten 
Years' Examination Series.' (Belfe Bros. 8d.) 

A Beginner' 8 Latin Translation Book. 
By W. A. Walkbb, B.A. (Belfe Bros. 6d.) 

Chapters in Modern Botany. By 
Patrick Geddbs. * The University Extension 
Manuals.' Edited by Professor Knight. With 
Illustrations. (John Murray. 3s. 6d.) 

The Ethics of Hsgel. Translated Selec- 
tions from the * Bechtsphilosophie.' With an 
Introduction. By J. Macbbidb Sterrbtt, 
D.D. (Boston, U.S.A. : Ginn and Co.) 

Johnson's Life of Addison. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By F.,Byland, M.A. 
•Bell's English Classics.' (George Bell and 
$ons« 2s. dd.) 



A Summaby of Briissh History. By Bev. 
Edgar Sanderson, M.A. (Blackie and Son. Is.) 

Schiller's Song of we Bell, and Other 
Poems. Edited, with Botes, by George Mao- 
donald, M.A. (Blackie and Son. 8d.) 

The Oxford Bible for Teachers. Con 
tainingthe Holy Scriptures, together with anew, 
revised, and Illustrated Edition of the ' Oxforc 
Helps to the Studyof the Bible.' With a Concord- 
ance, and a new Indexed Atlas with Fifteen 
Maps; Sixty-eight full-page Plates, being 
authentic reproductions of Documents, Monu- 
ments, and oontempbrary Portraits, illustrating 
the History of the Old and New Testaments. 
(Henry Frowde. 2s y 6d. to .lQs.6d.) 

Helps to the 8tudy of tot Bible. With 
Illustrations and Maps. (Henry Frowde. Is. 

net.) 

Peetry and the Drama. 

The First Part of Goethe's Faust. Trans- 
lated by Anna SwAnwick. Be vised Edition. 
With Betzsoh's Illustrations. (George Bell and 
Sons. 6s. net.) - 

Orchard Songs. By Norman Gale. (Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane. 5s. net.; 

Love and Sleep, and Other Poems. By 
Lewis Morris. With Dbsigns by Alice Havers 
and Harriet M. Bennett. (C. W. Faulkner 
and Co. 21s.) 

Smiles and Sighs. A Volume of Poems. By 
Michael Francis Sheehan. With an Intro- 
duction by Bev. Michael P. Hickey, C.C. 
(Dublin : M. H. Gill and Son. 2s.) 

The May- Pole Dance. By Fred. E. 
Weatherly. Illustrated by Harriet M. 
Bennett.' (C. W. Faulkner and Co. Is.) 

A8HTOBBL, and Other Poems. By William 
Edward BrockbAnk. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 

Trubner, and Co. 8s. 6d.) 

Poems and Lyrics. By W. J. Dawson. 
Maomillan and Co. 4s. 6d.) 

Poems. By Francis Thompson. (Elkia 
Mathews and John Lane. 5s. net.) 

The Design of Love. Written by E. B. 
(George Stoneman. 21s.) 

Religions. 

The Burning Bush, and Other Sermons. 
By W. Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Bipon. 
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TWO NUBSES' ADYENT URBS.* 



According to the title-page, two hos- 
pital Dorses, Miss Rose JBlennerhassett 
and Miss Lucy Sleeman, share the 
honour of the authorship of a remark- 
ably vivacious work, Adventures in 
Mashonaland ; bat the story is told in 
the first person singular, and, unless we 
are much mistaken, ' 1 ' generally means 
Miss Blennerhassett, though there are 
passages in which that lady seems to 
appear as Sister Aimta. 

In the spring of 1891 Miss Blenner- 
hassett and Miss Sleeman, after varied 
experiences as nurses at Johannes- 
burg and Kimberley, were on the 
eve of returning to England. They 
heard that Dr. Knight-Bruce proposed 
establishing hospitals in his new diocese 
of Mashonaland. There were diffi- 
culties about funds, and the two ladies, 
thinking it a pity the scheme should 
fall through, volunteered their services. 
The first reply was that the Bishop's 
arrangements were completed. Then 
they got a telegram asking them to join 
him. A meeting was arranged at Cape 
Town, and the pair agreed to give the 
mission their services for two years. 
Another nurse — 8ister B. Welby— also 
was to be of the party. They were to 
go to Port Beira, up the Pungw6, and 
thence to Salisbury, where fever was 
life. 

On April 18 they embarked in the 
Boslyn Castle, en route for the Pungw6. 
It was then thought that a road was' 
already completed along which pas- 
sengers could be conveyed on in waggons 
drawn by trotting bullocks. The fresh 
information received at different points 
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of their journey led to incessant and 
bewildering changes of plan. Even- 
tually, after the Bishop had gone on 
ahead, the nurses were, on the 13th of 
July, taken up from Beira to 'Mpanda's 
in a little Thames launch. For the in- 
conveniences they had undergone, and 
for many regrettable difficulties that 
occurred afterwards, there is one ex- 
planation — Africa is the Land of the 
Unforeseen. Arriving at 'Mpanda's, the 
two found the tent intended for them 
utilised for other purposes. They 
accepted the situation with a calmness 
that seemed likely to be misucderstood 
by the Road Company's agent, who had 
borrowed the tent for invalids. Other 
officials assisted them, and the Bishop's 
builder and head man, Wilkins, Who 
had been with Livingstone, behaved 
with firmness. 

The First Morning at 'Mpania's. 

After we had made a harried toilet the 
native who was squatting outside the tent 
guided us through the camp to the Bishop's 
encampment. This, at that time, consisted only 
of a small tent belonging to Wilkins, and two 
patrol tents for the carpenters, the natives, 
and kitchen purposes. A large supply of 
stores, partly covered with sailcloth, lay in 
front of the tent. Breakfast was spread on 
a flat, square packing-case, propped on two 
other boxes. 

During the meal Wilkins told us he had 
already seen Mr. Dymott, requesting him to 
let us nave our tent immediately. This gen- 
tleman had demurred, saying that he would 
' run us up ' a grass hut, or lean-to, adjoin- 
ing the bar, from which we could very con- 
veniently obtain our meals. ' But I knew, 
sisters/ said old Wilkins, ' what was doo to 
females ; and I says, Mr. Dymott, I says, if 
that there tent ain't returned by ten o'clock, 
IH strike it orer the heads of them that live 
in it!* 

Anxious to avoid a row, we sent a note to 
the Consul, begging him to have the matter 
arranged quietly, but saying that if the men 
who lived in our tent were not convalescent 
they must of course keep it. Mr. Jerram 
answered that they were up and about, but 
had no place ta go to, and were not well 
enough to cook for themselves. He added 
that women could not possibly live in or near 
a bar in a pioneer camp, and that it was abso- 
lutely necessary for us to have our tent. 

He and Captain Ewing asked all the 
Europeans in camp to volunteer with their 
natives, and build a hospital hut for the use 
of any Europeans who might want a shelter. 
In an incredibly short time the hut was put 
up, and that afternoon old Wilkins had the 
satisfaction of pitching our tent near his own. 

There was only too much work for 
nurses at the place, the story told of 
the condition of the Road Company's 
natives being simply appalling. Before 
long they received a letter from 
Bishop, who said the news from up 
the country was bad, and that they 
could not hope to reach Umtali, where 
he was, in less than four months 
by coach or waggon. He thought 
they might engage bearers, and come 
up in ' machilas,' a sort of hammock 
slung on a pole. Shortly afterwards, 
on June 18, there arrived at 
'Mpanda's Dr. Olanville. the medical 



man expected by the Bishop, and a 
second letter was received from Dr. 
Knight Bruce. He was about to push 
on to Fort Salisbury in search of 
provisions, and begged them to bring 
up as much food stuff as possible. 
Difficulty followed on difficulty. Even- 
tually the three nurses, Dr. Glanville, 
and a Mr. Sutton started off to walk to 
Umtali. They arrived there alive, and 
it is a wonder they did. All their 
carriers but four deserted. They had to 
cross frightful swamps. lions sur- 
rounded their camp at night. Sister 
Aim6e was attacked by fever. The 
only provisions the four who pushed on 
— leaving Mr. Sutton with the baggage- 
had on the last day were some tea and 
half a pot of bovriL To make matters 
worse, they met parties returning to 
the coast, with fearful stories of 
the state of the country they were 
leaving behind. One of the most blood- 
curdling anecdotes in the book is the 
treatment Mr. Sutton met with from 
some white men. He was very ill with 
fever; they entered his tent, said he 
was not likely to pull through, and, 
'after helping themselves to food, 
his knife, his kettle, and any other appli- 
ance they required, left him to his fate.' 

At Dm tali, which was reached about 
July 15, they found the Bishop, but 
their troubles were not ended. Before 
long Dr. Glanville, who had been very 
ill, severed his connection with the 
mission, set off for Salisbury, and died 
by the roadside a few miles from the 
end of his journey. The nurses found 
that it had been settled not to open a 
mission hospital, but to establish them 
in one the Company would build. An 
ineligible site was at first fixed upon, 
but Colonel Pennefather ultimately 
ordained that the ladies should occupy 
a small encampment near the Polios 
Lines, and that hospital huts should be 
built near it. Thither, on September 30, 
came the Administrator. 

Fruits of a Plain Talk. 

Dr. Jameson appeared at Umtali towards 
the end of September. ' Dr. Jim of Mashona- 
land * was well known to us by reputation as 
a brilliant surgeon. Legends of his wonder- 
ful operations and cures will long linger at 
Kimberley. His appearance somewhat disapi 

Sainted us, but before being in his company 
ve minutes one is struck with his quickness 
of perception. Scarcely have you begun a 
sentence when he knows how it will end. No 
one sees a point nor catches an allusion with 
more rapidity. Our first interview with our 
Administrator was not a particularly pleasant 
one. I am free to confess that we forgot 
diplomacy, and vented a good deal of pent-up 
irritation on our visitor's head. 

Mieux persuade, 
Et pent davantage 
TJn doux visage 
Qu'un homme arme, 
is a truth which no woman should forget! Un- 
fortunately, Dr. Jameson, in the course of con- 
versation, said we had come up a year too 
early, but that now he had arrived he must 
try and find us patients. ' Supposing yon first 
find a hospital.' was the obvious retort which 
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we did not fail to make. Then, taking Dr. 
Jameson's speech to imply blame to the 
Bishop for bringing us np, we proceeded to 
denounce the muddle of the Chartered Com- 
pany's affairs, the drink which they allowed 
to be imported for the sake of revenue, and a 
great many other things which were abso- 
lutely no business of ours. ' Jameson went 
into that hut a man, and came out a mouse/ 
said the officer who brought him to us, and 
who sat in silent dismay in a corner of the 
hut. 

But the Administrator was much too large- 
minded to bear malice. Instead of resenting 
our impolitic reproaches, he revenged him- 
self generously by making every arrangement 
both for the hospital and for ourselves which 
the state of the country permitted. From 
that date the Chartered Company took entire 
charge of us, and, as regarded material wants, 
we had nothing more to do with the mission. 
The Administrator authorised us to order 
all necessaries for hospitals and ourselves, 
and the Company paid the bills without a 
murmur. 

On October 8, Dr. Knight Bruce set 
off for England in search of farther 
help for the mission. The clergy- 
man he had expected had not yet 
arrived, and, when he did arrive, falsi- 
fied the hopes that had been entertained 
of him. No one who has followed the 
nurses' wanderings so far will be sur- 
prised to hear that the Umtali at which 
they arrived was soon abandoned in 
favour of a better site about six miles 
off. Here they took possession of their 
new hospital in December. In the flit- 
ting, their baggage — most of their effects, 
we should explain, were lost on the way 
up — was upset in a deep ditch, and a 
good deal had to be done before the 
hospital was what a hospital should be. 

Ctettlns; Ready. 

Had it not been for these canvas stretchers 
the hospital would have been absolutely 
empty. It was necessary to have a few 
tables. Sister Lucy, who had a great turn 
for carpentering, set to work to make some. 
It was amusing to see her hammering and 
sawing, with the air of a professional car- 
penter. Our little black boys took a lively 
Interest in these operations. Like Dora 
Copperfield and her pets, they felt they 
helped largely if they held the nails or 
passed the saw. 

We soon obtained other assistance, how- 
ever, in the shape of a white prisoner. This 
man, a Bavarian prospector, shot at a native 
and shattered his leg. The boy had followed 
his master about, clamouring for his money. 
In a moment of irritation the latter snatched 
up his gun, and discharged it at the boy. 
Dr. Lichfield rode out to the German's 
camp, and amputated the injured leg, the 
boy eventually recovering. Our prisoner, 
who paid a floe, and had to do three months' 
hard labour, was marched to the hospital 
compound every morning. He wore the usual 
flannel shirt and miner's trousers, but large 
green arrows were painted all over them. 
The sun melted the paint, which ran down 
him every direction, and wherever he stood 
he left a little green pool. 

There was no door to the gaol, so the 
Resident Magistrate, a man of resource, had 
the prisoner's thumbs tied behind him at 
night. The German, accustomed to a paternal 
government, submitted; but when it came 
to tying Englishmen's thumbs a disturb- 
ance was made, and the practice had to be 
dropped* 



The German was not Sister Lucy's only 
aide-de-camp. Mr. Algernon Caul field, a nice 
long-legged English boy, who had just aban- 
doned diplomacy at The Hague in favour of 
an unsophisticated life in Mashonaland, 
offered his services. He could actually turn 
a packing-case into au arm-chair in a few 
hours. When covered with turkey twill, the 
ci-devant box appeared to have come from 
Maple's. It was always pushed into a pro- 
minent position in the hut, and invariably 
excited the liveliest admiration and envy. 

The next crisis was a wedding. Sister 
Welby was the bride, and the two con- 
tinuing nurses had a busy time. From 
January to September the hospital was 
never empty, and from the middle of 
January till the end of March they had 
only one afternoon off duty. Some of 
the oases brought in from the Yeldt 
were serious, and their auxiliaries were 
not always satisfactory. 

A Dispenser Hunt. 

Our dispenser . . . had been 4 on the burst ' 
more or less ever since Christmas, and took to 
giving out medicines without measuring 
them. One of the patients was taking 
powders which contained a certain amount of 
opium, and, after swallowing two or three of 
these powders, he began to show symptoms 
which seemed to point to opium poisoning. 
Suspecting what had happened, we had the 
powders re-weighed, and found he was taking 
nearly four times the quanity of opium pre- 
scribed in each dose. The doctor was hurriedly 
sent for. He said there was no doubt about 
the patient's symptoms, and ordered the usual 
antidotes to be employed. The Magistrate 
then appeared on the scene. 

Hearing what he had done, the dispenser 
seized a bottle of laudanum, and fled towards 
the river. After him went the Magistrate 
and his myrmidons, recruiting several 
amateur police on the way. The dispenser 
had a considerable start, however, the grass 
was already long, the chase promised to be 
exciting. Would he have swallowed the 
poison before they could reach him? Use- 
less fears ! The fugitive had carried off not 
only a phial of laudanum, but a bottle of 
whiekey. When he was caught the phial 
was full, the bottle empty ! He was marched 
to the camp, and lodged in gaol; native 
policemen with levelled rifles watched him 
night and day. Finally, he was released, 
and requested ' not to try it on again/ 

Of course, he ceased to be the hospital 
dispenser. I ssy ' of course/ but pro- 
bably, if we bad not made a stand, he would 
have been reinstated in his dispensary. 
Hearing that there was some question of it, 
we sent the Magistrate a formal declaration 
to the effect that we must refuse to 
administer medicines prepared by this man 
The matter was referred to the Adminis- 
trator, and a great inquiry followed. About 
a hundred and fifty sheets of foolscap, 
covered with affirmations and declarations, 
came and went between Fort Salisbury and 
Umtali, and in the end the dispenser was 
dismissed. 

Hard, regular work, and such excep- 
tional incidents as the birth of the first 
English child born in Mashonaland, the 
invasion of the camp by lions, and a 
fire, aggravated by a tipsy fire-brigade, 
made the nurses' life a hard one, and 
they suffered from fever. In such 
leisure as they got they amused them- 
selves by driving a wonderful vehicle 
drawn by two donkeys, and they went 



on an expedition to 'M 'Tassa's kraal, 
and witnessed a palaver between the 
King and the Civil Commissioner. At 
last came the welcome news that Dr. 
Knight-Bruce was returning with clergy, 
nurses, and lay missionaries. He left 
England in February, 1893, and arrived 
at Umtali to find the two nurses just 
recovering from a severe attack of 
malaria. He was followed by two 
English nurses, who looked like settling 
down to work, and two nurses from the 
Colony, who came, saw Umtali, and 
departed before the end of the week. 

No further adventures awaited Miss 
Sleeman and Miss Blennerhassett. 
Before leaving they were presented with 
a well-earned address of thanks from the 
townsfolk for their services. The new 
railway helped them on their way down 
to Beira, which they found a town of four 
hundred inhabitants, with streets and 
stores and charming houses of the 
American chalet type, instead of the 
flatsandback, with one or two corrugated 
iron houses and the tents of the 
Portuguese soldiers they had seen 
on their way up. From Beira they 
sailed to Europe by one of the Ger- 
man Company's steamers, and, touching 
at Zanzibar, saw Bishop Smythies, and 
admired the organisation of the mission 
under his charge, which a fellow- 
passenger, the German explorer, Eugen 
Wolf, told them he considered the only 
one of those he had seen in Africa on an 
equal footing with the Roman Catholic 
Missions. 

The spell of Africa, it is hinted, ia 
still on the writers. It is hardly 
possible that they can ever see it 
under more unfavourable condi- 
tions. A journey up to Mashona- 
land in the early days of disorganisa- 
tion and trouble with the Portuguese 
was a plunge, if not into the unknown, 
at any rate into the misunderstood. 
One thing is amply clear, these two 
pioneers showed great courage and 
cheerful endurance, and did very useful 
work. That Adventures in Mashona- 
land is a book that has its faults we 
must admit It appears to us the 
writers confine their attention at times 
too exclusively to what came actually 
under their eyes. Occasionally it 
would be better if more reference were 
made to the previous or subsequent 
careers of men whose names are men- 
tioned. Amongst the people the nurses 
met, we should add, was Mr. Rhodes, 
who treated them with conspicuous 
kindness. 



Lure's DiABii8, published by Cassell and 
Co., too well known to need description, 
appear with praiseworthy punctuality. The 
one called * Letts* Housekeeper' should 
relieve domestic account-keeping of half its 
horrors. For a cheap Christmas present the 
•Nonpareil Pocket Diary/ with a soft leather 
corer, containing pockets for papers, sould 
hardly be bettered. 
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Thb thirty-sixth volume of the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography opens 
with the notice of Thomas Robert 
Malthas, 'Parson Malthus,' by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, and closes with an 
account of Wm. Shaw Mason, the Irish 
statist. Marshals and Marshalls, 
Masons, and Martins and Martyns, 
with a number of royal Margarets and 
Marys, engross most of theintermediate 
space. Mr. Q. F. Warner, P.S.A., con- 
tributes an interesting article on 8ir 
John Mandeville, whose medieval 
'travels ' require such a large con- 
sumption of salt. The identity of the 
author has been doubtful, but in 1866 
came to light an extract made by the 
Liege herald, Louis Abry (1648—1720) 
from the lost fourth book of the ' Myreur 
des Histors' of Jean des Preis or 
d'Outremeuse (1388—1399). It ran 
thus: 'In 1372 died at liege, 12 
Nov., a man of very distinguished 
birth, but content to pass there 
under the name of "Jean de la 
Bourgogne dit a la Barbe."' On his 
death-bed he revealed his identity to 
Jean d'Outremeuse, and signed himself 
in his will 1 Messire Jean de Mandeville, 
chevalier, comte de Montfort en Angle- 
terre et seigneur de l'isle de Campdi et 
du Chateau Penrose.' Having killed a 
nobleman, he bound himself to traverse 
three parts of the world, and settled at 
liege. Whether he fulfilled his vow 
is doubtful. His * Travels ' are no proof 
of it. It is clearly shown that Jean de 
Mandeville, whom there is the strongest 
reason to believe is the mysterious 
stranger of Liege, was one of the most 
unblushing plagiarists of any time. 
Here is a sample of his method : 

A Mediaeval Plagiarist. 

In the second part of the work, which de- 
scribes nearly all Asia, there is, apart from his 
own assertions, no trace of personal expe- 
rience whatever. The place of Boldensele is 
here taken by Friar Odoric, of Pordenone, 
whose intensely interesting narrative of 
eastern travel was written in 1330, shortly 
after his return home (Yulb, Cathay and the 
Way ihiiher, 1866 ; H. Cobdiir, 0. de Pordenone 
1891). Odoric left England about 1316—18, 
and travelled slowly overland from Trebizond 
to the Persian Gulf, where he took ship at 
Hormnz for Tana, a little north of Bombay. 
Thence he sailed along the coast to Malabar, 
Ceylon, and Mailapur, now Madras. After 
visiting Sumatra, Java, and other islands, 
Champa or S. Cochin-China, and Canton, he 
ultimately made his way northward through 
China to Cambalec or Pekin. There he re- 
mained three years, and then started home- 
ward by land, but his route after 
Tibet is not recorded. Mandeville practi- 
cally steals the whole of these extensive 
travels and makes them his own, adding, as 
before, amass of heterogeneous matter acquired 
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by the same means. Next to Odoric he makes 
most use of Hetoum, from whom he took 
besides other details, his summary description 
of the countries of Asia and his history of 
the Mongols. For Mongol manners and cus* 
toms he had recourse to John de Piano Carpini 
and Simon de St. Quentin, papal envoys 
to the Tartars about 1250. These two thir- 
teenth-century writers he probably knew only 
through lengthy extracts in the ' Speculum ' 
of Vincent de Beauvais (d. 1264?). This 
vast storehouse of mediaeval knowledge he 
ransacked thoroughly, as he did also to some 
extent the kindred ' Tresor ' of Brunetto 
Latini (d. 1294). He admits in one place 
(contradicting his prologue) that he was 
never in Tartary itself, though he had been 
in Bussia (Galicia), Livonia, Cracow, and 
other countries bordering on it, but, without 
once naming his authorities, he writes 
throughout in the tone of an eye-witness. He 
even transfers to his own days, ' when I was 
there/ the names of Tartar princes of a cen- 
tury before ( Boxb. ed. p. 209). Much in the 
same way he adopts Pliny's language about 
the ships of his time, so that it serves tot 
those of the fourteenth century (id. p. 219;, 
and gives as his own a mode of computing 
the size of the earth which he found recorded 
of Eratosthenes (ib. p. 200). But it may be 
that from Vincent de Beauvais's ' Speculum/ 
and not directly from Pliny, Solinus, or the 
early Bestiaries, he obtained particulars of 
the fabulous monsters, human and brute, the 
existence of which he records as sober fact in 
the extreme East. Without doubt in the 
* Speculum ' he read Caesar's account of the 
customs of the Britons, which he applies 
almost word for word to the inhabitants of one 
of his imaginary islands (Boxb. ed. p. 218). But, 
whether repeating fact or Fable, he associates 
himself with it. A good example of his 
method is his story of the mythical Fount of 
Youth. He takes this from Prester John's 
letter, and foists it upon Odoric's account 
of Malabar, but he adds that he himself had 
drunk of the fount, and still felt the good 
effects. Similarly, at various stages, he makes 
out that he had taken observations with the 
astrolabe, not only in Brabant and Germany 
towards Bohemia, but in the Indian Ocean, 
had seen with his own eyes the gigantic 
reeds of the island of ' Pan ten/ had sailed 
within sight of the rocks of adamant, and had 
been in the country of the Vegetable Lamb. 
He even represents that his travels extended 
from 62° 10' north to 33° 16' south. Further, 
in following Odoric through Cathay, he adds 
conversations of hisownatCansay and at Cam- 
balec, and asserts that he and his comrades 
served the Great Khan for fifteen months 
against the King of Manzi. The way he deals 
with Odoric's story of the devil-haunted Val- 
ley Perilous is curious ; for in working it up 
with augmented horrors he tells how, with 
some of his fellows he succeeded in passing 
through, after being shriven by Two Friars 
Minor of Lombardy, who were with them. 
Evidently he here alludes to Odoric himself, 
so as to forestall a charge of plagiarism by 
covertly suggesting that they travelled to- 
gether. This theory was, in fact, put forward 
as early as the fifteenth century, to account for 
the agreement between the two works, and it 
was even asserted that Mandeville wrote first. 
Such, however, was certainly not the case, 
and all the evidence goes to prove that his 
book is not only a mere compilation, but a 
deliberate imposture. 

Other literary biographies in the pre- 
sent volume are those of Bernard Mande- 
ville, author of the ' Fable of the Bees/ 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen ; Walter Map or 
Mapes, the thirteenth century arch- 
deacon and wit, by Mr. G. L. Kiogs- 
land; John Marston, the dramatist, 



by Mr. A. H. Bullen ; and Philip 
Bourke Marston, by Dr. Eichard 
Garnett. 



ANOTHER THRUMS* 



The revolt of the short story from the 
three- volume edition seemed to make a 
new and irreconcilable literary form. 
But ever since Mr. Barrie squared the 
circle by producing short stories with 
more or less constant characters to bind 
them together, his compromise has had 
many imitators. And amongst them 
the author of Barncraig will take high 
rank. Mr. Setoun's models do not, 
perhaps, reach the level of the Thrums 
weavers, nor the peasants of Lisconnel 
in the ' Irish Idylls,' nor our good 
friends in ' Soldiers Three.' But they 
follow non longo intervallo. It is not so 
much Mr. Setoun's humour which puts 
him in this rank, though it is pawky 
enough, as 9 Told at the Cox ' V proves, 
But several of the sketches show a 
genuine and beautiful pathos. ' Touch 
Gauld Iron ' gives a glimpse of a whole 
life's tragedy in a few restrained pages. 
But the gem of the whole book, which 
leads us to hope for some future volume 
in which Mr. Setoun will maintain his 
highest level is ' What Santa Claus 
brought to the Poet.' Swankey was 
only a cobbler, but he was the poet of 
the little village (surely a man of Aber- 
deen ?) and a good poet too. It is the 
visit of a young lad that draws out 
his inmost self-revelation : 

Neither Rights Nor Lefts. 

' What was that ye were singin' the now t * 
Angus asked after he had placed the stoup in 
a receas in the wall. 

'Hoots, nothing ava',' the poet answered; 
'just a kind of shapeless thing that's been 
bummin' i* my head a' day. It's aye the same 
on dull dayB : 

t€ There's mist on the wood an* 
A haar on the sea ; 
An' no laddie's waitin' 
At gloamin' for me. 

" The summer cam' buskit 
' As braw as a bride, 
An' love was the sang o' 
The wind an' the tide. 

" The broom danced an' glinted 
Wi' go wden- bloomed glee j 
An' leal was the laddie 
That waited for me. 

" Now, cauld is the wind on 
The green-breasted wave. 
An' greeu oauld's the grass that 
Is grow'm* on the grave. 

" A chill haar is happin' 
The land an' the sea, 
An' no laddie's waitin' 
At gloamin' for me." 

' It's a formless bit thing,' he said apologeti- 
cally; 'just like a bairnie's boots, that are 
neither rights nor lefts.' 

And the cobbler's shop sometimes 
produces some sound criticism too : 
' See if I'm right i' this verse o' the last one 
* Barncraig. Bj Gabriel S«toun. (John Murray, 
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ye sang/ Angus said, a- they got seated. 4 1 
want to be perfect i' them a' : 

" Old Winter is hirplin' awa' : 
O weel awa', will we a' sing! 
Farewell to the sleet an' the snaw, 
An' the winds that so bitterly blanr ; 
But j'in wi' me, j'in one an* a', 

Siug, hey, for the Summer an* Spring." 

'Ay, ay, wor \ for word,' said the d<?'ighr*d 
poet. ' An' ye just heard them one- ? Eh, 
Linty, laddie, yeVt* a grand memory/ 

' But should it no be Spring an* Summer?' 
queried Angus. ' It's out o* their order, 
though it suits the rhyme.' 

'Ou, that's what they ca' the poet's 
leeshens.' Swan key explained ; ' though it's 
maybe takin' liberties wi' natur/ But after 
a' ir. doesna inuckle matter.' 

•No muckle,' replied Linty critically, 'in 
onr climate.' If Swankey was a poet, Linty 
was evidently a philosopher. 

A few more characters touched in 
with the convincing veracity of old 
Swankey, and we should have to add 
Mr. Setoun to our list of the masters 
in this form of literature. 



MARION DARCHE.' * 



Each new book that Mr. Crawford 
gives us shows with greater clearness 
how far he has travelled since his 
earlier days. From the very first his 
work was clever. Dulness knew him 
only as a passing guest. But at times, 
and in dealing with certain sides of 
character, he would sink into a strain 
almost as repulsive to many of his 
readers as the worst offences of modern 
realism. That tendency has completely 
died oat. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. 
Crawford shows that he can handle the 
most delicate scenes with the sure pre- 
cision of a master. 

Marion Darche, indeed, is not a 
novel with a purpose. Unlike several 
of his contemporaries, Mr. Crawford has 
always been content to please his 
readers. He has never attempted, in 
case of failure, to save himself in the 
eyes of tho public by pandering to their 
intellectual pride. He does not seek 
to disguise the nakedness of fiction in 
metaphysical mystery or philosophical 
paradox. But, for all that, in this story 
we are confronted with a situation only 
too common inhuman experience ; and, 
' without comment/ the novelist sug- 
gests in what spirit adverse fortune, 
when it appears in this shape, should 
be met and overcome. 

The scene is laid in New York. 
Marion Darche is one of those women 
who wreck their lives by a single blunder 
She has made a wrong choice between 
her two lovers, Harry Brett and John 
Darche. Experience proves her hus 
band to be absolutely devoid of affec- 
tion and of loyalty. The only feeling 



* Marion Darche : A Story Without Comment. By 
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he has for his wife is one of cold 
contempt. In business life, as the 
acting manager of a great com- 
pany, his dishonesty is gross 
and criminal. Taking advantage of 
the infirmity of his old father, to whose 
place he succeeds, he plunges into fraud 
and forgery. The scandal leaks out. 
The shameful secret is whispered abroad. 
But of this the wife knows nothing. 
Engrossed in the continual effort to 
conceal the lonely desolation of her own 
life from her best and closest friends, 
and resolute that by no act or word of 
her own shall the curtain be lifted upon 
that silent tragedy, she has no fore- 
bodings of evil outside. Her friends, 
Russell Vanbrugh, the lawyer, and 
Dolly Maylands, as well as her former 
suitor and constant lover, Harry Brett, 
are not free from alarm ; but almost up 
to the moment when the blow actually 
descends her own suspicions are not 
awakened. The gradual process of dis- 
closure is handled with genuine art. 
The full horror of her position comes 
home to the wife only by degrees. The 
conception of the father, old Simon 
Darche, with his pride and absolute 
confidence in his son's abilities, is only 
a few shades less pathetic. His facul- 
ties have already given way when 
the crime is detected. By a very slight 
exercise of ingenuity it is possible 
to conceal the facts from him, 
and be is examined on commis- 
sion without suspecting the truth. 
Throughout Marion remains loyal to 
her husband. In spite of all that 
she has endured, and even when doubt 
is deepening into certainty, she is still 
willing to help him. Before his arrest, 
at a word from him, she is eager to 
sacrifice her own private fortune to save 
him. That generous impulse is frus- 
trated by the steady resistance of Brett, 
her trustee. When Darche's trial is 
over, and he has been condemned to 
five years* imprisonment, she is still 
capable of one more supreme effort. 
Through the influence of Vanbrugh, 
his counsel for defence, John Darche, 
after verdict and sentence, is allowed 
to re-visit his house that he may take 
leave of his father. He is strongly 
guarded as a precaution against escape, 
but he sees his opportunity, and appeals, 
not in vain, to his wife for assistance in 
his plan. At great personal risk — for 
she sets her dress on fire — she suddenly 
diverts the attention of the warders, 
and in the confusion Darche disappears 
The whole conception of the escape, it 
must be frankly confessed, verges on the 
improbable, but the details are so per 
fectly adjusted that until the crisis is 
over the reader is not in the mood for 
criticism. 

Darche disappears, learning one fact 
as he goes, that Harry Brett's love for 
his wife has survived the stress of time 
and disappointment. He has never 



loved her himself, but the discovery 
serves only to embitter his malignity. 
Marion is also conscious of the same 
fact. She might be free now. A divorce, 
if she chose to sue for it, would present 
no difficulty, but she will not take a 
step to release herself from the hateful 
tie. She no longer feels it necessary to 
hide her own feelings, but she will not 
accept the happiness within her reach 
as the divorced wife of a notorious 
criminal. On that point her resolve re- 
mains unshaken. But before long 
comes news of Darche's death. He has 
fallen overboard far oat at sea, beyond 
the reach of human sight or aid. Before, 
it was Marion's will that kept the road 
barred; now, it is Brett who grows re- 
luctant in turn. He avoids the woman 
le loves as deliberately as he once 
sought hex. The sudden change in him 
is to her absolutely unintelligible. The 
actual cause, obvious as it is, she never 
suspects. Darche, after all, in defiance 
of probabilities, has been picked up, and 
out of no good will has taken care that 
! Brett shall be informed of his escape. 
Brett's one hope of safety, as he well 
knows, lies in the persistent avoidance 
of peril He will not reveal the fatal 
secret, nor will he expose himself and 
Marion to the risk which intimacy under 
such conditions must entail. 

Eventually matters come to a crisis. 
After a long fluctuation of feeling, the 
uncertainty of Darche's death begins to 
increase. Brett does his best to calm 
the wife's fears, but without complete 
success; and at last, when brought 
fairly to bay by the confession of her 
love, he is compelled to reveal the 
secret. A case strangely parallel, with 
a very slight difference in names, is 
reported in the newspapers, and the 
impression spreads that John Drake and 
John Darche must be one and the same 
person. The enterprising interviewer 
does not miss his opportunity. Darche's 
arrival and arrest are hourly expected. 
At last the news comes that he ib 
actually in New York. The police are 
on the watch, the house is guarded. 
After all, the alarm proves groundless. 
The man in the hands of the police is 
not Darche, but a sailor who had been 
shipwrecked on a desert island with 
him, and had survived when 
panion died. He had taken 
name to escape from trouble elsewhere, 
never dreaming that it would involve 
him in difficulty in New York. With 
Darche's death proved beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, the conclusion of the 
story is obvious. . , 

We have intentionally kept in the 
main current of the plot, but Dolly 
Maylands and Vanbrugh work out a 
little comedy of their own, which stands 
in effective contrast with the more tragic 
elements. Of course, they are at cross 
purposes. To begin with, in 
relations one 
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almost impossible to get beyond super- 
ficial chaff. Both are mastered and 
swept along by the shallow stream of 
careless talk, they never get into deep 
water. And, further, with a perverse 
blindness, she imagines that Yanbrugh 
is in love with her friend, and not 
with herself, while he supposes her 
to be in love with Brett. This delu- 
sion is happily dispelled before the 
crowning act of the drama. An in- 
ferior artist would have reserved the 
explanation to the close, but Mr. 
Crawford arranges his materials with 
instinctive felicity. 



NEW NOVELS & NEW EDITIONS.* 



Mb. Basing Gould's latest heroine is a 
curious compound of shrewdness and 
sentiment, knowledge of life and child- 
like innocence, strong affection and ex* 
traordinary independence. The daughter 
of a • Cheap Jack/ she is a trader by 
instinct and education. She loves 'a 
deal ' as most girls of her age love 
a new bonnet. Even her regard for her 
admirers takes the practical and some- 
what embarrassing form of the presenta- 
tion of boot-jacks and milk-strainers. 
But though her opinion of the B. P. is 
analogous to that of which her father 
delivers himself in his last moments, her 
natural honesty remains undestroyed, 
and it is only when on duty on her 
travelling van that she is unscrupulous. 
1 I'm sure I was ordained to be amimber 
of Parliament/ laments the dying 
hawker, 'but I never got a ohance to 
rise to it. How I could ha' talked the 
electors into believing as black was 
white ! How I could ha' made 'em 
a'most swallow anything, and believe it 
was apricot jam ! I could ha' told 'em 
lies enough to carry me to the top o' 
the poll by a thumping majority. It's 
lies does it, all the world over, leastways, 
with the general public in England. 
It's lies sells damaged goods. It's lies 
as makes 'em turn their pockets out 
into your lap. It's lies as carries votes. 
It's lies as governs the land. The 
general public likes 'em, it loves 'em. 
They be as sweet and dear to the 
general public as thistles is to asses.' 
The scene of Cheap Jack Zita is laid in 
the fen country, and one of the 
tragic scenes such as are always to be 
found in Mr. Baring Gould's stories is 



* Cheap J sck Zita. By 8. Baring Gould. In Three 
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brought about by the opening of an 
embankment, which results in the flood- 
ing of the homestead of the arch 
criminal of the story. 

It needs either a powerful and fasci- 
nating individuality, or else a peculiar 
charm of style, to make attractive an 
autobiography which deals chiefly with 
psychical impressions. The anonymous 
author of The Confessions of a Woman 
(which, for reasons which will be obvious 
to the reader, we are fain to regard as 
fiction) does not appear to us to fulfil 
either of these requirements. The 
heroine is as conscious of her beauty 
and personal charm as even Marie 
Bashkirtseff, but she fails to carry 
captive her readers' sympathies by a 
like engaging frankness. The candour is 
there in plenty, but it is rather the 
candour that seeks relief in expression 
than the confidingness that yearns for a 
response, or the mesmeric insistence 
on an attentive hearing exercised 
by the Ancient Mariner and other im- 
petuous souls possessed by the intensity 
of their own emotions. A purely intel- 
lectual study of a woman's heart is no 
prettier in a novel than in an Ibsen 
tragedy. If our treatment of this story 
of vanished hopes and shattered ideals 
seems a trifle severe, it is because the 
author has attempted such a difficult 
achievement. It is very much easier to 
write a story in the third person than 
in the first, and, unless the work be ex- 
cellently well done, it is very much 
easier reading also. 

The most marked idiosyncrasy of the 
persons described by Mr. F. G. Walpole 
as Upper Bohemians is a fondness for 
introducing the name of the person ad- 
dressed as often as possible into con- 
versation. The book opens with a 
dialogue between a mother and son, and 
although there is no third person present, 
the mother, who is a lady of title, and 
ought to know better, makes use of 
her son's name every time she speaks 
to him. On another occasion two 
noblemen are breakfasting together, and 
the host ' My dear Gheriots ' his guest 
six times in the course of one address. 
For the rest, 'upper Bohemians 1 ap- 
pear to be a good deal like other fast 
people. The hero has an intrigue with 
an actress, on whom he bestows 
presents bought with his wife's money. 
He gets into pecuniary difficulties, 
which involve him in a charge of forgery. 
Finally, however, unlike other fast 
people, he returns to his matrimonial 
allegiance, and becomes a devoted 
husband. 

Attempts to write in dialect are not 
always successful, but we think Dolly 
Penreath is wholly to be congratulated 
on her delightful effort to render the 
ways of Cornish people into the quaint 
and sturdy Cornish tongue. In a 
Cornish Township carries the reader into 



an atmosphere of town-criers and 
miracle plays, of duels and smugglers, 
where superstition still holds sway, and 
where antiquity prescribes the distinc- 
tions between right and wrong. But 
the use the author makes of these old 
themes is entirely fresh and original. 
The incidents— for we can hardly call 
the pleasantly inconsequent succession 
of events a tale— are put into the mouth 
of the parish clerk of Old Vogue 
parish, who tells the history of his time, 
and describes the curious characters who 
played their part on the narrow theatre 
of this Cornish townland in the garru- 
lous argumentative manner belonging to 
his place and calling. His recital is 
penetrated by a rich, unconscious 
humour ; Mrs. Malaprop scarcely throws 
this village genius into the shade when 
he complains of the new ' surplus 
choir,' or praises the intelligence of the 
sheep-dog by saying that ' he is human 
enough to commit sboicide on hisself I ' 
The Old Vogue folk are excellent com- 
pany, and life had plenty of variety 
even in a Cornish village hal f- a- century 
ago. The quaint expressions and the 
archaic pronunciation are admirably 
given; the old customs and super- 
stitions of the place are simply and 
happily described, and the curious 
medley of village celebrities are unique 
in their way. Every one who can 
appreciate a fresh village idyll will 
concur in finding this one charming. 

Miss Sergeant has gone further afield 
than usual for her material in her new 
novel Christine. The scene is laid prin- 
cipally in Egypt, and the author has 
availed herself of the modern aspect of 
this picturesque land to give colouring 
to her story. Christine, the eldest of 
three fair sisters left poorly provided 
for, is invited out to winter in Egypt by 
her rich bachelor uncle, Colonel Lin- 
gard, who hopes by this tardy act of 
kindness to atone for his long neglect of 
his poor relations at home. He has 
schemes for the girl. A certain Captain 
Greville, with whom he is acquainted, 
seems to him a suitable husband for 
his unknown niece ; before she has 
landed he has determined to bring about 
the match, and to settle his fortune 
on the pair. He even makes known 
his wishes to Greville, and is in- 
furiated on finding that they are 
somewhat coolly received. On the 
day of Christine's arrival a stroke car- 
ries off the old man, and she is met by 
the news of his death. This throws 
her upon the immediate protection of 
Greville, who escorts her to the resi- 
dence of a lady friend, and does all 
he can to soften the blow. A new 
claimant to the property and fortune 
of Colonel Lingard, however, steps 
forward in the person of his late 
secretary, a Greek, and a cowardly 
and obsequious slave, who announces 
himself to be the son of his dead 
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master, and who is able to produce 
papers that appear to substantiate his 
claims. It is difficult to see why no 
thorough investigation was made, but 
there is apparently no difficulty raised 
to his entering upon the possessions he 
claims, and Christine submissively takes 
a post as reader to an old gentleman, 
the father of some very fast girls whom 
she has met and much disliked on board 
the vessel that brought her out. To 
add to the disagreeableness of the 
situation, one of the two is her 
rival in the affections of Captain 
Greville. Things are very strained be- 
tween these two, who cordially dislike 
•ach other, but circumstances call out 
in Daisy Touchwood a capacity for self- 
sacrifice hitherto unsuspected by her 
friends, and the two girl heroines learn 
to respect each other. We must not 
disclose more of the plot, or tell how 
Christine comes in at the end with 
colours flying. We prefer this book to 
some of Miss Sergeant's previous novels. 
Daisy Touchwood is an interesting and 
well-conceived personage, and Egypt 
froms a good background for the 
romance. 

The Vicar's Daughter is the first 
published of seven of Dr. George 
MacDonald's novels in a new half- 
crown edition. It is described as 'an 
autobiographical story.' A good por- 
trait of the author ia given as the 
frontispiece. 



ONE NETEB KNOWS* 



Sooner or later a novelist chooses a 
stratum of society which he thinks 
most suits his gift of recital, and by 
dint of repetition accustoms the public 
to expect a certain treatment of a cer- 
tain theme from him. Thackeray con- 
cerned himself with gilded snobs, and 
with quiet but searching venom scathed 
the aristocracy. Dickens, a genius of 
the same date, rarely trafficked in 
titles, and, though the baronet in ' Bleak 
House ' is cleverly touched, we prefer 
this author when he walked abroad 
among the poor. Doubtless Thackeray 
and Dickens found that their separate 
modes were pleasing and paying, nor 
can it be disputed that if, at the height 
of their popularity, Thackeray had gone 
to Whitechapel and Dickens to Bel- 
gravia, their readers would have 
been hugely disappointed. Coming 
down to the present day we 
find history repeating itself. Thomas 
Hardy pushes his method. The public 
expects him to do his duty. Mr. F. C. 
Philips is one more illustration. He 
has chosen the seamy side. The female 
adventurer holds him with her glittering 
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eye. He knows theatres; he knows 
the tricks of the stage-carpenter and 
the titled loafer behind the scenes 
equally well; rouge and champagne, 
tights and feather-weight virtue he 
records with his usual touch. The 
superficies of a human being he pre- 
sents with occasional flashes of wit and 
graces of style, but we venture to think 
that, to be naval, he is at sea with the 
heart — the innermost feelings, the 
obscurer motives. This question at once 
arises, Is Mr. Philips making the most 
use of his talent? Is he writing any- 
thing that will attract readers thirty 
years hence? We think not; and yet 
his powers are undoubted. After all, one 
never knows. 

Thp novel in question is not a very 
successful addition to Mr. Philips's lite- 
rary family. ' As in a Looking Glass ' 
is a far cleverer book in every way. 
This makes us think that the writer 
under review has either overworked his 
vein, or has given the public an early 
story hitherto discarded. Demand often 
vitiates the supply, for the eye of the 
reader of novels is a quicker labourer 
than the pen of the author. Innumer- 
able Misses ask for more, and, as a con- 
sequence, the juvenile efforts of a popular 
writer appear when he is at his golden 
best. In One Never Knows there are 
grammatical blunders enough to be- 
wilder a Board-school. All these things 
point to haste, for surely Mr. Philips is 
better informed than to write, ' It 
amused him what he had done for 
her/ 

Eoughly speaking, the story is as 
follows: A lord is engaged to a lady, 
but he loves a burlesque actress at the 
Hilarity. People who sniff at the stage 
have no opening in this case, for the 
woman of the aristocracy is the soul 
of dishonour, while the Hilarity girl 
is the soul of virtue and endur- 
ance. The lord's father is not 
pleased, and when he hears that his 
son has married the actress secretly 
he is hurt. However, he continues 
his son's allowance on the conditions 
that he leaves the country and does not 
allow his wife to act in public again. 
So the young folks go to Cape Town, 
and the interesting inhabitants of that 
colony lick the dust off their boots. At 
last Lord Sidney Le Bran displays 
fatigue ; he gambles ; he shows the cad 
in his blue blood ; he despises his wife 
for loving the child of their happiness, 
and finally, pretending to protest, he 
drives his wife on to the stage that he 
may go on with his cards. Of course, he 
is not faithful to his wife, and of course 
the lady whom he jilted arrives in Cape 
Town. Scheme follows scheme. Finally, 
the Hilarity girl (who is a true woman) 
is made happy by a man deserving 
of the name of husband, and the 
lord, becoming a Duke, has a deformed 



child by the woman whom he should 
have married in the first instance. 
To show the charming aristocracy of 
Lady Olyett we quote the passage that 
follows : 

Meanwhile, Lady Olyett and Lord Sidney 
had taken to the garden, for they had tome- 
thing to discuss. 

' Ton will do no earthly good by going to 
England, Sidney/ she wai saying. 

* Aldboroagh evidently thinks otherwise, or 
he would hardly advise it ! ' 

* Aldboroagh always acts on impulse ; he 
can't reason. Think for a moment : if the Duke 
is really dying, you would in all probability 
be too late ; neither is he the man to change 
his determination on his death-bed! If he 
has any good feeling towards you, he will 
have remembered you in his will already ! 
From my knowledge of him I should say 
there is no doubt but what he has. Why the 
journey P * 

4 1 am sick of this hole ; it would be a change, 
and ' 

' And a premature one ! My dear boy, be 
guided by me. Don't go to England— yet.' 

'I don't understand you, Boee/ he said, 
irritably ; I don't understand why you're so 
civil to my wife, or ' 

'You don't understand a great many 
things ! I am civil to your wife, and I don't 
believe in her ; you affect to believe, and you 
are consistently rude to her. Does it ever 
strike you, Sidney, that your credulity it 
standing in your own light, that you might 
very easily be free ? ' 

* What ! * he exclaimed j ' how ? 

' By not going to England at a time when 
you couldn't avoid taking your wife with you, 
taking her away from the man who is wildly in 
love with her, and with whom she is undoubt- 
edly in love ! ' 

There was a little pause after this, while 
they sauntered nearer and nearer to the fir- 
tree. He grasped what she meant now, and 
the infamy of it staggered him. 

' You suggest P ' he said at last. 

' My child, you really require very 
elementary language ! Your proposition was 
to take your wife and daughter home in quest 
of an inheritance which is either already 
yours, or which you can't obtain. The mail 
came in this afternoon, you say ; you haven't 
mentioned the matter yet P Very well, 
dont ! My advice to you is to remain where 
you are. You are not happy, your wife is 
entirely unsuited to yon, and she only needs 
opportunity to go over the brink. You want 
plain English — let her go ! * 

' Oh, good God ! ' he said. 

She turned and looked at him ; it was too 
dark among the trees for him to discern her 
expression, but her eyebrows were lifted as if 
in amusement. 

'You make me suffer/ she murmured, 
' really ! Your simplicity comes out in sach 
unexpected places ! ' 

' I am not a villain, Rose ! ' 

9 Your phrases are unnecessarily vigorous/ 
she said, wearily. ' Without wishing to be 
rude, you talk like a shilling novel A 
" villain "—what a word ! 

Many parts of the book please us 
more than this. We only hope that 
Lady Olyett has not been drawn 
from the life. After reading One 
Never Knows we confess to a feeling of 
disappointment. Our opinion is that 
Mr. Philips has not done himstU justice 
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JEALOUSY. 

A little cloud lay cradled on my soul— 
A little oloud no larger than a hand ; 
Who could hare thought that it would thus 
expand, 

And round my life in inky blackness roll P 
Nay, who could think it sought so wide a 
goal, 

And that, by wares of inmost passion 
fanned, 

It soon should spread upon my spirit's land. 
And by its blackness oyershade the whole ? 

And yet it should not fill me with surprise, 
That other men my lady's name will 
bless, 

Should think to find their heaven in her 
eyes, 

And love the ground her gentle footsteps 
press. 

The star that guides us from the far-off 



Guides others too, yet guideth us no less. 

NORLBY OhESTBS. 



TABLE TALK. 



Few books have been more ruthlessly 
criticised than Miss Marie Corelli's 
' Barabbas.' We hear, however, that Canon 
Wilberforce, notwithstanding his illness, 
has written to the author in these words: 

' My verdict upon it is that it is a high* 
minded and very powerful effort to revivify 
by the legitimate use of the imagination a 
time-honoured history, by depolarising it 
from the conventionality in which it had 
become crystallised. The romance can by no 
possibility harm any one, and it may cause 
many to re-read and reconsider the inspired 
records. God bless and teach and use you.— 
Basil Wilbkbforck.' 



The mention of Mr. Hall Caine's name 
in connection with the Governorship of the 
Isle of Man recalls a remark once made by 
a man-of -letters : 'Any fool may aspire 
to office if he hasn't written a book, bat he 
^beadeuceacl^Mowto get it it 
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A candidate for a post under Govern- 
ment might alter Job into 1 that my 
rival would write a book!' Surely, 
however, things are improving when 
John Morley can become Chief Secre- 
tary in spite of being handicapped by 
'Compromise' and other works. Books 
of travel do not, of course, count 
against a man ; indeed, Mr. Curzon pro- 
bably owes his tinder-Secretaryship to his 
weighty tomes about Persia. But when 
will the author of ' Obiter Dicta* be 
appointed to office P or Mr. Kipling be 
invited to preside at the India Office P So, 
taking all things into consideration, we 
should not give much for the chance of the 
author of 'The Deemster ' to be appointed 
to Man, though more wonderful things have 
happened in America. 



The new editor of The Quarterly is a 
comparatively young man, much better 
known at Oxford, where he was at Balliol 
as an undergraduate and All Souls as a 
Fellow, than in the wider world. But he 
has already given promise of much ; and 
when the 'Lite and Correspondence of 
Dean Stanley,' which he has written in 
collaboration with Dean Bradley, is pub- 
lished, his reputation will be considerably 
enhanced. At present he is most widely 
known by some letters on the Welsh Church 
which appeared in The Time* and The 
Guardian. 

Rebecca Harding Davis, who wrote th* 
exquisite little story ' Tirar v Soult,' to 
which we shall refer again, is the motherof 
Richard Harding Davie — better known as 
' Dick Davis ' or ' the American Kipling,' 
author of 4 Gallejjher ' and other stories — 
the best advertised short story writer on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and editor of 
Harper 9 * Weekly. The son was over in Eng- 
land in the summer of 1892, collecting 
materials about English elections and race- 
meetings. The mother was born in Penn- 
sylvania, and married Clark Davis, a well- 
known Philadelphia editor. She has 
published 'Margaret Howth' (1861), 
•Dallas Galbraith* (1868), ' A Law Unto 
Herself ' (1878), and other novels, besides 
many short stories in the leading magazines. 



Richard Harding Davis, who is a tall, ele- 
gant, good-looking, clean-shaven young man 
of the ' West-end ' type satirised in Punch 
and Pick-Me-Up, lives up to his nick-name 
by singing Kipling's 'Danny Deever' in 
the most select drawing-rooms. He wrote 
the air, whioh is a very good one, himself. 
When he was a reporter on a New York 
daily he was extraordinarily smart and 
audacious. All sorts of stories are told 
about his prowess with bunco-steerers 
(confidence-trick men) and other products 
of the American slums. How he keeps up 
'the American Kipling' with the real 
article close at hand in the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont, history does not relate. 

Among ministerial novelists Mr. Silas K. 
Hocking — he wisely discards the ' Rev ' — 
probably stands first in circulation and 
therefore in popularity. 80,000 volumes a 
vear is reported to be his sales. It may 
interest the seekers out of special pro- 
vidences to know that Mr. Hocking attri- 
butes his launching out into authorship to 
a shower of rain. He explained it to one 
of the editors of The Young Man thus : 

When I was a nunister at Burnley, I was 



going out one day for a walk, when the rain 
suddenly descended in such a dismal fashion 
that I returned to my study. I found some 
old circuit plans on the table, and, just to pass 
the time, I cut them into strips, and on the 
blank sides began to scribble some curious 
stories I had beard from an old seafaring 
uncle of mine. The thing grew upon me. I 
became interested, and when I had finished 
twenty chapters I mentioned the fact casually 
to a local editor. He asked me for the MSS., 
and thus, sixteen years ago, my first story, 
' Alec Green/ appeared in print. 
Time was, not so long ago either, when 
fiction was taboo in a minister's household. 
We have advanced since those days. Who 
knows but the Gaiety libretto may in a few 
years be written by a dramatist in holy 
orders P It is the theatre's turn next. 



'The Army Book for the British Empire/ 
just published by Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, is the completest work of the kind 
yet issued. Though printed at the popular 
price of five shillings, it is got up, with 
maps, portraits, Ac., in all the luxury of one 
three times the price. Beside Lieutenant- 
General Goodenough and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dalton, the editors, quite a crowd 
of officers have co-operated in its production. 



'Dr. Janet of Harley-street,' by Dr. 
Arabella Kenealy, is still in good demand, 
and is going into a sixth edition. ^ What- 
ever desponding views may be held in some 
quarters regarding the prospects of the 
book-trade and possible over-production, 
they do not seem to be shared by Messrs. 
Digby, Long, and Co., whose output has 
been larger than ever this season, especially 
in the direction of what may be called 
seasonable books. 



' Temple the Indefatigable ' should be the 
phrase to distinguish Sir Richard (no one 
now calls him ' Dicky ') from the other 
Temples. Born in Worcestershire in 1828, 
he went to Rugby and through Haileybury 
into the Hon. East India Company's service. 
His mother was a Rivett-Carnac, a powerful 
Anglo-Indian family in those days, and 
not yet extinct in spite of competitive ex- 
aminations. Sir Richard's Indian service 
began in 1847, just when many of the 
middle-aged among his present colleagues 
were born or had entered the nursery. 
He rose steadily until he became Foreign 
Secretary, the position now held by Sir Mor- 
timer Durand. Thence to the Financial 
Membership of the Council was a step, and 
his Indian career was thought to be crowned 
when, in 1874, he was made Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. But it was not, for 
within four years he had been promoted — 
a rare occurrence — to the Governorship of 
Bombay, a highly-paid post, usually re- 
served for the patronage of the Home 
Government. He left India in 1880, but 
was far from abandoning his ambitions. 



It took Sir Richard Temple five years to 
get into Parliament, which he accomplished 
in 1885, and he has since become one of the 
best-known personalities in it, owing partly 
no doubt to Mr. Harry Furniss's caricatures. 
Of books he has written a small library. 
His latest, ' Life in Parliament,' just pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray, professes to paint 
the life of a private member, or working- 
bee, in the Parliamentary hive. No one 
would ever suppose Sir Richard could be 
anything but a working-bee. 



It is a little amusing to find him writing 
querulously of the few ' favoured by birth 
or fortune, or other special advantage,' to 
whom 'life in Parliament is not fraught 
with chagrin, vexation, and disappoint- 
ment.' As if the writer had never enjoyed 
Fortune's smile! But these successful 
men are often basely ungrateful to the 
Dame ; hence, perhaps, she frowns on others 
undeservedly by way of revenge. 



Are black-and-white illustrations to be 
superseded by coloured ones in a certain 
class of books for adults P We knew that 
in those for auite young children colours 
held the field. It would appear that 
Mr. J. C. Nimmo believes in the popu- 
larity of coloured pictures even in so serious 
a work as ' Brighton and its Coaches : a 
History of the London and Brighton Road.' 
We must confess we share his feeling in 
this instance, but are fairly puzzled to 
know how the work can be produced—* 
'coloured bv hand' as the title-page en- 
plains — for the price. 



Dr. Lansdell, who has returned from the 
countries traversed by Marco Polo, has been 
following the example his predecessor 
set six centuries ago, by giving a literary 
party to inaugurate the coming appearance 
of his new work, entitled ' Chinese Central 
Asia : A Ride to Little Tibet.' The party 
was shown a case of birds shot by Dr. 
Lansdell in Central Asia, w silver ikon 
from Russia, table covers of Tasbkend and 
Burmese embroidery, woollen and silk 
carpets from Chinese Turkistan, ewers from 
Khokand and Khiva, metal lamps from 
Kasbgar, Nepal, and Coimbra, whilst on 
the walls hung three Roumanian ikons from 
Bukarest and an Armenian sacred picture 
from Mount Athos. There were also prison 
curiosities and ' atrocities,' among tnem a 
Finnish suit of irons weighing upwards of 
1001bs., ATnfichatha, or Siberian scourge, a 
Kashgar ' policeman's whip and Yarkand 
beating rods. The author read a descrip- 
tion of his ride to Little Tibet, being a por- 
tion of his last journey of fifty thousand 
miles. 



a Works dealing with the French Revolu* 
tion seem to crop up very frequently, whioh 
tends to show that the world of readers is 
not yet tired of reading about that interest- 
ing historic event. Mr. J. G. Alger, author 
of * Englishmen in the French Revolution,' 
will shortly publish through Messrs. 
Sampson Low a new book called ' Glimpses 
of the French Revolution.' Some of the 
materials have been derived from the French 
archives. It will comprise chapters on 
revolutionary myths, Utopias, Cloots's depu- 
tation, children in the Revolution, pro- 
phetesses and viragoes, the revolutionary 
tribunal, female victims and prison life. 



' Aphorisms from the Writings of Herbert 
Spencer,' selected by Julia Raymond 
Gingell, and prepared with the approval of 
Mr. Spencer, is promised shortly by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall. 



Mr. Fisher TJnwin will publish in the 
new year Mr. W. M. Conway's narrative of 
his travels and mountaineering adventures 
in Cashmere and the Karakoram range, 
which the author is now seeing through the 
press. The work will be in two volumes, 
and will be richly iUustrated withreprod™ 
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tions of the drawings made on the spot by 
Mr. MoGormac, the artist of the expedition. 



A new edition of the works of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne is about to be issued in monthly 
volumes by Messrs. Walter Scott, Limited. 
The first volume, ' The House of the Seven 
Gables/ will be ready next week; 'The 
Scarlet Letter/ early in December; and 
'The Blithedale Romance' in January. 
This edition will be complete in twelve 
volumes, with specially designed cover by 
Walter Crane, and will be printed on 
antique paper. Eaoh volume will contain a 
frontispiece in photogravure from drawings 
by T. Eyre Macklin and James Torrance. 



Some thirty-six beautiful pictures of 
Colombo and the Kelani Valley, reproduced 
by the Woodbury type process, are about 
to be published by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. in a handsome volume, 
entitled ' Picturesque Ceylon/ by Henry W. 
Cave, whose name is connected with the 
large bookselling firm of Messrs. Cave and 
Co., of Colombo. The author has supple- 
mented the pictures with information de- 
scribing the scenes- depicted. His purpose 
is to enable the friends of European resi- 
dents in Ceylon, and others who are inter- 
ested in the Island, to obtain a better idea 
of its charming features than is possible 
from mere verbal description. 



Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co. have 
lust added to their spacious show-room at 
No. 9, Paternoster-row, the shop of No. 8, 
where a larpe and varied assortment of new 
books, Christmas cards, <fec., will be con- 
veniently arranged for inspection. 



Mr. E. F. Benson's ' Dodo ' will appear in 
one volume next week. In its original form 
(two volumes) the book has run through ten 
editions. 



• By Moorland and Lea ' is a new volume 
of Nature Sketches by P. A. Knight, the 
author of 4 By Leafy Ways/ announced by 
Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate publica- 
tion. The same firm will publish directly 
a translation of the Egila 8oga into Eng- 
lish prose by C. W. Green. 



4 In the Days of Youth ' is the title of a 
new volume of sermons for boys and girls 
by Rev. J. M. Gibbon, announced for imme- 
diate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 



At the last meeting of the Rusk in 
Society Mr. Arthur Boutwood stated that 
the present-day movement towards social 
reform is at heart a moral and spiritual 
movement. Mr. Ruskin emphasizes the 
essentially moral and spiritual character of 
the reform that is needed, and as a step 
towards accomplishing this he completely 
subordinates all forms of human activity 
(including the economic) to ethical ideas. 



No sooner has The Pall Mall Gazette 
disposed of Harness than it goes in for more 
' hot water ' with the Middlesborough (Ken- 
tucky) people. A witty journalist's com- 
ment upon it was 4 Sic itur ad Asior'; 
another capped it, * It'll soon mean " That is 
the way they go for Astor," if they don't 
take care/ 



Books, great and small, about Central 
Sirica are springing up mushroom-fashion, 



but one of special worth is the small book 
'Khama, the African Chief/ written by 
Mrs. Wyndham Knight-Bruce, wife of the 
Bishop of Mashonaland, and introduced to 
the public in a singularly bright preface by 
Edna Lyall. The hearts of many readers 
will go out to the latter for her ' candid 
admission ' that ' missionary literature had 
no attraction * for her, and that ' to listen 
to the dry details of Church work among 
far-away tribes — read, perhaps, to an 
assembly of ladies stitching away at un- 
bleached calico " kissaboues " — is a severe 
trial' She gives excellent and convincing 
reasons for discriminating between Mrs. 
Knight-Brace's little biography of the 
Bechwana chief — who, besides being a Chris- 
tian, is a man in every^sense of the word — 
and the aforesaid ' missionary literature.' 



A new sixpenny illustrated monthly to 
be called The Merry-go-Ro nd will appear 
early in December, edited by Mr. C. W. 
Forward. The first number will contain 
an article by Mr. A. F. Hills, the chairman 
of the Thames Ironwork Company, on his 
scheme for the relief of the unemployed. 



In The Ladies' Home Journal for De- 
cember Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
begins an account of 'How Fauntleroy 
Really Occurred/ She gets as far in the 
pretty story ot her little boy as the time 
when he has learnt to speak fairly well, 
and to make off with the breakfast loaf in 
order to give it to a ragged negro-girl on the 
front step, with the laconic explanation, 
4 Lady, b'ead/ In the same number Mr. W. 
D. Howells writes an article/ My Literary 
Passions/ which describes his early reading. 
His first favourites were Goldsmith, Cer- 
vantes, and Irving. 



Massinger's A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts has been edited for Bell's English 
Classics by R. Deighton. The edition is 
presumably for school use, though the play 
is not specially adapted for the purpose. 
It is interesting historically as a ruthless 
satire on Sir Giles Mompasson, the hated 
monopolist, who was the prototype of Over- 
reach, the grasping usurer, so mercilessly 
dealt with in the play. The editor's intro- 
duction gives an outline of the text, and a 
judicious estimate of Massinger. The 
notes are almost too numerous ; something 
might be left even to the understanding of 
a schoolboy. 



Among seasonable gift-books the various 
editions of the 4 Oxford Bible for Teachers/ 
published by Mr. Henry Frowde, should not 
be overlooked. Those on the far-famed 
India Paper, such as the Nonpareil, Ruby, 
and Pearl, are specially designed for the 
purpose ; but the last two are in a smaller 
type than we could honestly recommend. 
To the shilling ' Helps to the Study of the 
Bible/ which is not intended for continu- 
ous reading, this last remark does not 
app!y- 

The first number of Mr. Frederick 
Millar's anti-Socialist weekly, The Liberty 
Review, will be published by Messrs. Watts 
and Co. on December 2, and will contain 
articles by Ouida, The Earl of Onslow, Dr. 
Mortimer Granville, Mr. George Candy, 
Q.C., Canon Hay man, and Mr. Charles 
Fairfield. The price of the new journal 
will be twopence. (Mr. Jerome, please note 
the flattery J). 



It was in its minute details, said Lock- 
hart, that the interest of Scott's life chiefly 
lay. And that is the all-sufficient justifica- 
tion of Mrs. Maxwell Scott's requetf. to 
Mr. David Douglas to make the selection 
from his private letters, which has now been 
rinted in two handsome volumes. Some 
ves could not bear the clear revelation 
which these letters give us of Scott's private 
life, but the more we know him the more we 
admire him. It is well that there is no 
attempt at biography that has been done 
once for all. But we have the necessary links 
concisely given. The engraving of the Chan- 
trey bust is excellent, and the bust itself is 
of course far the most faithful likeness. Sir 
George Reid contributes two charming 
vignettes. 

Mr. George Kennan, the Siberian travel- 
ler, has written a story, or rather a ' psy- 
chological study/ which is to appear in 
The Century Magazine. It is distinctly a 
realistic sketch, and will be called ' John 
Henderson, Artist/ 



M. Buloz's editorship of the Revue dee 
Deux Mondes was not altogether a success, 
but rumour says that he is to be made a 
consul on the analogy of our own custom 
of making unsuccessful headmasters into 
deans. In the meantime the managing 
committee has elected M. Brunetiere as 
editor, but it is probable that some division 
of authority will be made ; and, in any case, 
the final decision rests with the share- 
holders. 



Few characters in fiction have been more 
directly copied from life than the ' Cheery- 
ble Brothers ' from the Brothers Grant, of 
Ram sbot torn, — not even the Boythorne of 
Bleak House, whom everyone recognised as 
Landor. There are many recollections of 
the Grants still extant in South-East Lan- 
cashire, and a large number of these are to 
be collected by the Rev. W. H. Elliot, in 
' The Country and Church of the Cheeryble 
Brothers/ which is shortly to be published 
by Messrs. George Lewis and Son, of Selkirk. 



How often Thackeray's critics complain 
of the excellent but somewhat stolid 
Dobbin, and contrast him with the more 
impressive characters of ' Vanity Fair.' 
The other day, however, we saw an obituary 
notice of a William Dobbin, born in Fer- 
managh in 1834, whose character seems to 
have been precisely the same as the fictitious 
Dobbin. As he was one of a family of nine, 
is it not possible that Thackeray may have 
used him, or one of his brothers, as a model f 



It was recognised as a happy sign of 
international good feeling that so many 
were eager to see an English memorial of 
James Russell Lowell. The memorial 
window, which has now been completed, is 
to be unveiled in the Chapter House, 
Westminster, on the 28th of this month. 



A second edition of the ' Records of the 
S.P G. from 1701 to 1892/ by Mr. C. F. 
Paecoe, has just been issued. As we re- 
marked when reviewing it, this is an excep- 
tion to the ordinary run of missionary 
literature. 



Messrs. Mori son Brothers, of Glasgow, 
have in the press a new work by Mr. Nicholas 
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Scottish Church life depicted in the same 
author's former works, 4 The Elder at the 
Plate/ 4 The Kirk Beadle/ and 'The Anld 
Scotch Minister.' 



Messrs. Hutchinson will publish imme- 
diately an important work on French art, 
entitled 'French Illustrators,' by Louis 
Morin, with an introduction by Jules 
Claretie. It will contain fifteen plates, 
printed in colour on Japan paper (and pro- 
duced by Goupil in Paris, under the super, 
intendence of the artists themselves). More 
than sixty of the leading French artists 
will be represented by over 100 drawings, 
sketches, and portraits, and all by text illus- 
trations. The edition will be limited to 130 
copies for this country. 



One often comes across the most amazing 
ignorance of even the elements of the Art 
and Science of Heraldry ; but it is well 
known that those who do study it become 
fascinated, and sometimes almost mono- 
maniacs. These gentlemen will soon have 
a complete book of reference in an exhaus- 
tive list of the properly 4 armigerous,' with 
600 illustrations of complete ' achievements,' 
which Messrs. Jack, of Edinburgh, intend 
soon to publish. The engravings are admir- 
ably done ; but as part of the editor's plan 
is to expose those who are bearing arms to 
which they have no claim, we are not at all 
sure that the book will not make more sad 
hearts than glad ones. The book is to be 
called 1 Armorial Families,' and Mr. A. 0. 
Tox-Davies, the editor, is favourably known 
as the reviser of ' Fairbairn's Book of 
Crests.' 



Here is an impromptu verse which, The 
Westminster Review tells us, George Mac- 
donald recently wrote in a young lady's 
album : 

Should thy morn with clouds be gray, 

Still the sun's behind it ; 
Be the lark's thine upward way, 

Soaring till thou find it. 



Mr. C. T. Ridgeway writes to us to say 
that he has throughout deprecated the 
introduction of the difficult question of 
religious instruction so far as the day- 
schools are concerned. Our note last week, 
mentioning him together with Mr. Riley, 
was not* therefore, strictly accurate. 



WEATHER LORB.* 



Ma. Richard Inwajlds, FJR.A.S., has col- 
lected in Weather Lore, a volume of more than 
170 closely-printed pages, the proverbs, say- 
ings, and rules current in different countries 
and districts bearing upon weather prognos- 
tications. The aspects of *un, moon, and 
stars, the variations of wind, fog, clouds, rain, 
rainbow, thunder and lightning, the motions 
of animals and plants, &c, have all been 
noted in this connection, and rules laid down 
with rather bewildering results. Mr. Inwards 
has accomplished his very difficult task with 
great ability. A frontispiece double-page 
illustration, compiled from photographs, fur- 
nishes acceptable information as to forms, 
heights, and names of clouds. 

* Weather Lore. A Collection of Proverbs, Sayings, 
and Bales Concerning 1 the Weather. Compiled and 
arranged br Richard Inwards, F.E.A.S. (Elliot 
mock. 7s. e<^ 



THE BRONTES IN IRELAND.* 



This book is full of heart and talent, and 
therefore it is pleasant reading. Dr. 
Wright is an enthusiastic Irishman, and 
oomes forward with glowing ardour to 
press the claim of Ireland not only to be 
the mother country of the Brontes, but to 
have produced male representatives of 
the clan well-nigh as original and striking 
as the Yorkshire daughters of thunder. 
What is more, he contends that Ireland 
furnished some of those materials, both 
of character and of incident, without 
which the genius of the Yorkshire 
Brontes might hare spun itself vainly 
out in a vacuum, instead of delightfully 
startling the world of letters with the 
passion-pictures of Jane Eyre and the per- 
haps still mightier if more wayward, weird, 
and eccentric enchantments of Wuthering 
Heights. Dr. Wright undertakes to redress 
a wrong. A glance into Mrs. GaskelTs 
biography of Charlotte Bronte must con- 
vince any one that she makes no acknow- 
ledgment of the share of Ireland in the 
Bronte novels. But Dr. Wright does 
his office in such a good-humoured and 
generous way, so void is he of resent- 
ment, so full, as I said, of heart, that there 
is not one harsh or snarling sentence 
from beginning to end of his book. Without 
wasting his own power or his readers' 
patience in long, critical arguments, he 
throws himself con amore into the task of 
narrating and delineating the life of the 
ancestral Brontes. Whether we agree or 
disagree, or whether we partly agree and 
partly disagree, with his conclusions, we 
have to thank him for his brilliant 
sketches of a curious and now antiquated 
state of society, and of men named Bronte 
remarkable for keen pugnacity, eloquent 
story-telling, and other qualities which 
made them the cynosure of all eyes in 
county Down at the time, or shortly before 
the time, when he, Dr. Wright, was a little 
boy in the same locality. 

Among Dr. Wright's first classical 
teachers was the Rev. W. MaoAllister, a 
person of bold originality. Holding that 
classical lore was of use mainly in helping 
one to think and speak in his native tongue, 
he taught his pupil to reproduce the classical 
stories in his own English rather than to 
make translations, and — mirabUe dietu /— 
he would often vary the task by substitut- 
ing for the dramas of Greece ' one of Hugh 
Bronte's stories.' Now Hugh Bronte wag 
the hard-working farmer whose eldest son, 
Patrick Bronte, became the father of 
Charlotte and Emily. Mr. MaoAllister in- 
structed his pupil to reproduce his originals 
' with as much spirit as possible/ looking 
upon one quality only as intolerable, 

* The BrontSs in Ireland ; or. Facta Stranger than 
Fiction. By Dr. William Weight. (Hoddsr sad 
I atoughtODf 6s«> - • . > 



'dullness.' The present volume proves 
that Dr. Wright's teacher was eminently 
successful in teaching him not to be dull. 

The first known Bronte was a cattle* 
dealer, who, in the last century, shipped 
herds from Drogheda to Liverpool, and 
tenanted a farm on the banks of the 
Boyne. On one occasion, when he and 
his wife were returning from Liverpool* 
a strange man-child was found ' in a 
bundle in the hold of the vessel' Mrs. 
Bronte had compassion on it and took it 
home to be reared among her own children. 
It was a swarthy, unpromising waif, became 
very unpopular with the Bronte boys and 
girls, and grew up cunning and selfish* 
detesting the young Brontes and attaching 
itself to the cattle-dealer. By worming out 
secrets, the lad was able to lend effectual 
help to Bronte in getting rich, and when 
Bronte died suddenly, he contrived to 
steal all his money, to cajole Bronte's 
youngest daughter into a marriage with 
himself, and to gratify his fiendish hatred 
of the rest of the family by scattering 
mother, sisters, brothers from the farm ' so 
effectively ' that Dr. Wright has not been 
able to ' find a single trace of them.' This 
monster of ingratitude, vengef ulness, and 
craft furnished, if Dr. Wright's theory is 
correct, the original of Heathcliffe, who plays 
so important a part in Wuthering Heights. 
The foundling who developed into a villain 
was called Welsh. 

Dr. Wright has failed to trace the scat- 
tered Brontes, but Welsh and his wife did 
not lose sight of them. After ' many years ' 
the Welshes, being childless, formed the 
wish, not very easily intelligible on their 
part, to adopt a son of one of Mrs. Welsh's 
brothers. Mr. Waugh, however, has done 
us the melancholy service of forcing us to 
believe that there are creatures in human 
shape who, by delight in cruelty for its 
own sake, evince their affinity to devils. 
At all events, it was with no 'other dis- 
cernible motive except sheer malignity that 
the boy Hugh Bronte was taken, at six 
years of age, from his father's house by his 
Aunt Welsh and her husband. The three 
travelled in a cart, putting up by day and 
proceeding by night, with a view, it is con- 
jectured, to young Bronte's being prevented 
from forming any idea of the way by 
which he was carried. He had been 
coaxed and promised rare delights so 
long as it was desirable to get him away 
quietly, and to induce his father to swear 
to relinquish him finally, but he had 
not gone far when 1 he felt a heavy hand 
grasping him and choking the voice out of 
him.' His eyes flashed, blood poured from 
his nose, consciousness forsook him, and he 
sank beneath a volley of blows to the bottom 
of the cart. 

The boy arrived at his uncle's house 
• hungry, weary, and numbed with cold.' He 
was made to work for his bread, and was 
denied all education. His sufferings were 
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greatly aggravated by ' a tall, gaunt, half- 
naked savage, called Gallagher/ who made 
pretensions to sanctity but was a bad-hearted 
scoundrel. Need I say that Hugh's un- 
happy boyhood is supposed to be more or 
less reflected in the hard up-bringing of 
Jane Eyre, and that Gallagher reappears in 
the person of the grimy and canting J oseph of 
Wuthering Heights. Hugh found one friend 
in a dog called Keeper, and Dr. Wright 
reminds us of Emily Bronte's love for her 
dog, which was actually called Keeper. I 
should have fancied that Mrs. Welsh had 
been metamorphosed into the vulgar and 
heartless Mrs. Reed, but Dr. Wright finds 
her counterpart in Nelly Dean. Jane Eyre 
was small, and a girl; Hugh Bronte was 
big-boned and strong of will; and no 
sooner did he approach years of discretion 
than he flogged Gallagher, swam across the 
Boyne, and began life on his own account. 

Such a man was sure to flourish. He 
was not only a first-rate worker, and soon 
succeeded in having a small farm of his 
own, but developed a genius for story- 
telling which filled his cabin with spell- 
bound listeners. Marrying the most beau- 
tiful girl in county Down, he became 
the father of ten children, the eldest being 
Patrick Bronte, of Haworth. He named one 
of hi 8 sons after Welsh, a somewhat puzzling 
fact when we think of what he and his 
father's house had suffered at the hands of 
that miscreant. The Bronte girls were all 
stately, the Bronte lads tall and combative, 
One of them was called 4 the Giant/ and 
woe betide the mortal man that dared to 
try conclusions with him. In default of 
human foeman worthy of his steel he was 
ready to fight the devil, or any one of the 
large variety of ghosts by which the 
country side was haunted. His theology 
was of a matter-of-fact kind, and when 
the potato blight occurred, he 'no 
more doubted that the devil in bodily 
form had destroyed the potato crop 
than he doubted his own existence.' By 
way of punishing the enemy he 'would 
gather a basketful of rotten potatoes/ 
carry them to the brink of the glen, ' and 
standing on the edge of a precipice call on 
the fiend to behold his foul and filthy 
work, and then with great violence dash 
them down as a feast for the fetid des 
troyer.' 4 He would apostrophise Beelzebub 
as the bloated fly, and call on him to par- 
take of the filthy repast he had provided. 
Such a man was not likely to make too 9 
much of ghosts. Accordingly, when the 
original of Captain Mayne Reid's Headless 
Horseman infested the glen, the horse being 
the size of four ordinary quadrupeds, Bronte 
4 simply cracked his whip at it, and it dis- 
appeared in a flash of light.' He fared worse, 
however, when, observing that a particular 
house, from the gleaming of its windows at 
night, was garrisoned with ghosts, he armed 
himself with a sword and a Bible and 
entered- The trembling neighbours out- 



side heard 1 unearthly noises.' After a long 
time Bronte emerged, alive indeed but 
badly mauled, and shy about mentioning the 
incidents of the battle. Bronte possessed a 
gifted cat, which had the charming quality 
of developing into a black horse, and gallop- 
ing with its beloved master up and down 
precipices. Was not this the original of 
Dr. George MaoDonald's phantom horse 
in The Portent f 

It is painful to think that a ghost 
named Frazer, who was so low-minded as 
to take the shape of a 'huge frog' and 
so flagitious as to sit on people's chests 
while they lay asleep, should have got 
the better of our champion. Bronte, 
taking his gun, upbraided Frazer for his 
cowardly meanness in 'frightening lone 
women/ and then ' called him to come out 
like a man.' The mean-spirited Frazer 
thought it better to be safe like a frog than 
to be shot like a man, and vainly did Hugh 
empty on him the vials of the family 
eloquence. ' All kinds of sarcastic gibes ' 
fell harmless from the cold skin of Frazer. 
Bronte at last fired off his gun and 
decamped, leaving Frazer to croak over 
him. Next night he returned, and tried to 
move Frazer by playing on his fiddle. The 
music seems to have irritated the ghost 
more than the gun or the gibes, for next 
night, when Hugh was in bed, Frazer, fear- 
ing perhaps that he might try the bagpipes, 
gave him a terrific squeeze/ from which he 
died. Sic transit, <fec. 

Dr. Wright has placed it beyond all dispute 
'hat the Brontes of Yorkshire descended 
from a very remarkable Irish family. But 
I confess to a lingering doubt whether 
actual connection can be made out between 
the adventures of the Irish Brontes and the 
books of Emily and Charlotte. There is a 
missing link. Charlotte says that Emily 
did not personally know the natives 
of the Yorkshire moors: she adds that 
Emily listened to tales ; but those tales 
were expressly of the Yorkshire moors, and 
not a hint is dropped by her of any influence 
from Ireland. Mrs. Gaskell knew nothing of 
such influence. Even Miss Nussey, as Dr. 
Wright with creditable candour admits, 
' never heard any reference to the story, 
nor did the Brontes ever in her presence 
refer to their Irish home, or friends, or his- 
tory.' Patrick Bronte has left a particular 
account of his children, but it contains no 
hint that he told them Irish tales, or 
that they, were in any way impressed 
with Irish stories. Their own literary 
lispings were about the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Christopher North, and contain no 
allusion to Ireland. Was atl this a con- 
spiracy of silence ? Happily, the question 
is of little consequence. Genius is always 
a mystery. The satisfactory thing in this 
instance is that Dr. Wright, the energetic 
secretary of the Bible Society, the learned 
writer upon the Hittites, has found time to 
produce a most amusing, vivid, enjoyable 



book, which carries us back to the Ulster 
of sixty years ago, and proves to demon- 
stration that there were Brontes who did 
phenomenal things in Ireland before the 
name became famous in England. 

Peter Bayhi. 



NEW MEDICAL BOOKS.* 



Among the many volumes already pub- 
lished of the series of * University Exten. 
sion Manuals/ that entitled The Physiology 
of the Senses will take a prominent position, 
for it is admirably adapted to the purpose 
intended. The joint production of two 
Glasgow University men, it commenced 
with an introduction dealing with the 
physiology of the nervous system in general, 
which does not contain much that is not 
similarly treated in ordinary text-books of 
physiology. This, and the two important 
and, necessarily, more extended sections on 
Seeing ' and ' Hearing/ are understood to 
be chiefly the work of Dr. Snodgrass. Each 
chapter, being devoted to one of the special 
senses, commences with the anatomy and 
histology of the organ under discussion, 
and this part of the subject having been 
treated of fully and minutely, the physio- 
logical portion proper is next entered upon 
even more fully. And we may confidently state 
that, considering the complex phenomena 
under demonstration, the language of the 
text could scarcely have been more plain 
or popular. The text is amply illustrated 
throughout with excellent diagrams and 
woodcuts of the various organs, chiefly 
taken from the works of Schwalbe, Arnold, 
Henle, and others. We must not omit to 
notice the last chapter, entitled 'The 
Physiological Condition of Sensation/ This 
necessarily invades the region of Psycho- 
logy, where the various theories as to Con- 
sciousness are briefly reviewed, and an 
attempt is made to demonstrate the rela- 
tion between the mental state and the 
molecular movements in nervous matter. 
The authors, after looking upon the various 
theories and approaches to solution of that 
relation, come to the conclusion that 'we 
are face to face with an insoluble problem, 
even when we discuss it in its simplest form, 
and it becomes infinitely more complicated 
when we consider the manifold phases of con* 
8ciousne88 connected with the mechanism 
of the brain.' So that while we may give 
up the explanation of the genesis of Con- 
sciousness as an insoluble problem, yet we 
are able to gain some insight into the 
general mode of action of the brain as the 
recipient of sensory impressions. 

In the Introduction to Practical Bacteri- 
ology we have another text-book from 
another series — namely, the ' Introductory 
Science Text-books/ This volume is a 
translation from the work of Dr. Migula, 
of the Technical School of Karlsruhe, and 

• The Physiology of the Senses. B* J- 
McKendrick, Iff D., and William Snowier**. «^-» 
M B. University Extension Manuals. (John Murray. 
4a. 6d.) 

Introduction to Praotioal Bacteriology. By Dr. W. 
Migula. (Swan Sonnentchein and Co. 6s.) 
Domestic Medicine and Hrriene. Bj Sf iWsffl J* 
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the original was written by him to serve as 
a short text-book for his bacteriological 
course there. It commences with a list of 
the necessary apparatus, which is of rather 
alarming extent; but at the present day 
the practical physician is frequently 
brought face to face with matters occur- 
ring in his routine work which call for 
explanations that can only be satisfactorily 
given through the aid of the microscope 
and a practical, if small, knowledge of 
bacteriology. The examination of living 
bacteria is first described. Then we have 
chapters on preparation of nutrient media, 
and the cultivation on plates and in 
tubes, followed by the 4 cultivation by 
stroke and puncture/ in the 4 hanging 
drop/ and on the slide. The staining of 
the various preparations, so as to bring out 
definitely the bacillus sought for, is fully 
described, also the mounting of permanent 
preparations. The latter portion of the 
volume is taken up with descriptions of the 
special bacteria of certain diseases, such as 
the anthrax bacillus, that of typhoid fever, 
of pneumonia, and, that which is perhaps 
the most universally important — at least 
in this country — the bacillus of tubercle. 
A few excellent plates, accurately drawn 
from photographs of preparations, complete 
this useful work. 

The third edition of Dr. Russell's 
Domestic Medicine and Hygiene has been 
revised to the latest medical practice, and 
the issue of this new edition, together with 
the fact that the book was adopted by the 
Department for Indian Affairs for use 
throughout Canada, is sufficient primd 
facie evidence of its worth. It is written 
in plain language, as free from technical 
terms as possible, and does not tend to con- 
fuse the reader by amplitude of advice, nor 
is there more than a small and needful 
amount of anatomy introduced. The book 
is designed to be of use to those who are 
compelled to depend very much on their 
own resources as to medical and surgical 
treatment, from such causes as residence in 
new colonies or outlying districts far from 
proper medical aid, though of course the 
reader is advised, in case of serious illness, 
to consult, if possible, a doctor. The 
usual division of diseases into groups 
is followed — eruptive fevers, diseases of the 
nervous system, of the circulatory system, 
and so on. The symptoms are briefly but 
accurately given, and where possible, as in 
the case of Bright's disease, of various 
kinds, and of the eruptive fevers, tables for 
diagnosis are added, which materially assist 
the lay mind to decide upon the nature 
of the illness before proceeding to study the 
remarks on treatment, which, throughout, 
are simple and trustworthy. Useful sec- 
tions on some common emergencies, such 
as fainting attacks, drowning, and wounds, 
are followed by a brief 4 Materia Medica/ 
consisting of two parts. The first, in which 
the drugs are arranged alphabetically, 
with amounts of doses, and precautions as 
to use, should be consulted before prescrib- 
ing the medicine recommended in treatment 
of each disease. And in the second part 
the remedies are arranged according to 
their effects, so that one can select what 
is required more easily in general cases. 
The size, completeness, and trustworthiness 
of this little volume ought to render it a 
welcome companion to travellers, and to 
those dwelling, as we have said, somewhat 
oat of reach of professional help. 



NURSERY PICTURE BOOKS. # 



The children are as well provided for this 
year as ever, and in as various ways ; by books 
of pretty-coloured i lust rations ; by others 
which show amusing ingenuity and cleverness ; 
and still others, for somewhat older children, 
aiming at giving some new interests and wider 
ideas. Perhaps the cleverest of all comes from 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. As we hold Topsys and Tur- 
veys one side up, we see the beginning of some 
two-line episode ; reverse the book and we see 
the end— e.g., we hare the picture suggested 
by ' Beneath tall palms some Arabs pitched 
their tents as white as snow/ but when we 
reverse this the tents become white bodies, 
the palms become long legs : ' The storks, on 
seeing them, remarked, *' It's time to go ! " * 
The Bunny Stories contains about eighty black- 
and-white illustrations, many of which are 
delightfully comic. The 'bunnies' are, of 
course, humanised, and play many pranks 
and games, which are well described, and may 
suggest many a good romp. 

Tennyson's Heroes and Heroines, and Told by 
the Sunbeams and Me, are Messrs. Raphael 
Tuck and Sons' principal publications. Both 
are got up with considerable taste. In the 
former Mr. Marcus Stone's Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere is excellent, and though some of the 
faces might be objected to as embodiments of 
the poet's conceptions, they make pretty 
enough pictures for children to look at. The 
second book consists of some pretty stories 
adequately illustrated, both by pen and ink, 
and in colours. Pleasures and Treasures illus- 
trates happy bours of birds'-nesting, butter- 
fly-hunting, and other favourite occupations ; 

• Topaje and Turwa. By P. 8. NeweU. 5s. 
Bunny Storiea for Toucg People. By J. H. Jewett. 
5s. 

(T. Fiaher Unwin.) 

Tennyson'e Heroes and Heroines. Illustrated by 
Marcna Stone, B.A., O. O. Kilbarne, B.C., R. Sauber, 
I. Warry, B. Ketum, and Fannj Bowera. 15a. 

Told by the Sonbeama and Me. Edited by Edrio 
Yredenburg. 5s. 

Pleaaurea and Treaauree. la. 

Peta and Playfellowa. In. 

In the Service of the Lord. la. 6d. 
(Baphael Tuok and Sons.) 

Light for Little Footetepe. lllnatrated. 2s. 6d. 

The British Workman, vol. ty tit , Coloured Paper 
Board*, la. 6d. ; Cloth, 2a. 6d. 

Animals Tame and Wild. Is. 

Happy Times. Is. 

Sunny Days. la. 

Domeatio Peta. By C. Prldham. 2a. 

(S. W. Partridge and Co.) 
Farmyard Talea. Is. 
ABC. la. 

(C. W. Faulkner and Co.) 
Old Mother Hubbard, la. 
The Brave Tin Soldier. Is. 
Onr Own ABC. la. 
Cinderella. 66. 
Lit tie Bed Biding Hood. 6d. 
Animala at Home. 6d. 

Struwelpeter Junior. Translated from the German 
of T. Trojan, la. 6d. 

A Child'a Dream of a Visit to London. Is. 

Under a Spell. By Ellerton Gay. Is. 
(Jarrold and Bona.) 

Our Darlings. Edited by Dr. Bernardo. 8a. 

Sunday Sou shine. Edited by Catherine Shaw. Is. 6d. 

Little Frolic. 2s. 

(John F. Shaw and Co.) 

A Day with the Sea Urchine. By Helon M. Bumaide. 
(F. Warne and Co. la. 6d.) 

Bo-Peep. (Casaell and Co. 2s. 6d. and Sa. 6d.) 

Favourite Storiea About Animala. la. 

The Children's Treasury of Picturea and Stories. 
1894. la.) 

(T. Nelson and Sona.) 

Up the Spider'a Web. A Fairy Folk Fanoy. By 
Herbert E. Ionian. With Illustrations by Louis Warn, 
E. A. Mason, H. Dixon, A. T. Blwes, and Savage 
Cooper. (Jamet* Clarke and Co. Is.) 

Darton'a Leading Strings. (Wella Gardner, Darton. 
and Co. la. 6d.) 

Whispered by the Leavee. By Katheleen Lucas. Sa. 6d. 
Tell Me the Story of Jeeue. By Mrs. Elisabeth Day. 
Illustrated by T. Noyes Lewia. la. 
The Happy Header. By E. L. Young, la. 

(Simpkin, Marshall. Hamilton. Kent and Co., 
Ltd.) 



while Pets and Playfellows contains well-repro- 
duced animal friends, principally dogs. In 
the Service of the Lord, texts for each day of 
the month, with short poems, by Helen Marion 
Bnrnside, with numerous illustrations, is a 
dainty gift-book for girls. 

The illustrations of Light for Little Footsteps 
— a book of illustrated Bible stories from 
Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co.— we cannot 
commend. The drawing is crude and the 
ideas hackneyed. The British Workman has 
some good drawings, aod the print is varied 
in subject. Happy Times and Sunny Days have 
large-print reading for children and some good 
illustrations; but mingled with these are 
several poor ones. The pen-and-ink sketches 
in Domestic Pets are more equal, and include 
many amusing ideas. 

Two excellent large-paper books of ojstoured 
pictures are issued by Messrs. C. W. Faulkner 
and Co. Various stories of domestic animals 
compose Farmyard Tales; and ABC has each, 
letter illustrated by some half-dozen words 
that begin with it. 

The best of Messrs. Jarrold and Sons* 
Christmas books is a translation of the very 
popular German children's toy-book, ' Struwel- 
peter Junior.' The text is most amusing, 
and the drawings are worthy of it. We can 
thoroughly recommend these amusing stories 
in verse for the little ones. The same firm's 
illustrations of four or five popular fairy- 
stories are also quite satisfactory, especially 
Old Mother Hubbard. Our Own A B C is 
nicely illustrated also, and any child who is 
beginning to take interest in natural history 
will take delight in Under a Spell. In this Mr. 
Ellerton Gay gives us some very carefully 
observed and attractive animal stories. 

The three volumes which Messrs. John P. 
Shaw and Co. publish are of the nature of 
annuals — miscellaneous articles and stories, 
with pictures and drawings. Dr. Barnardo's 
Our Darlings contains some thrilling stories, 
but the colours of the illustrations are some- 
what staring. Sunday Sunshine, which ia 
edited by Mrs. Catharine Shaw, is suitable for 
younger children, and Little Frolic for those 
who can just read. 

A Day with the Sea Urchins is a most interest* 
ing little book, well written and illustrated, 
and including some pretty songs. It will be 
much appreciated by little girls who care for 
a pretty story. 

Messrs. Cassell's Bo-Beep is as good as usual, 
with verses and stories very easy to read even 
for the youngest. 

A capital little book about wild beasts and 
tame pets is Favourite Stories About Animals. 
There are many stories of the amusing kind, 
and not a few of really touching pathos. The 
Children's Treasury is varied, but has no strik- 
ing or new features; it maintains a good 
level of interest. 

The five illustrators of Up the Spider's Web 
have bestowed a good deal of talent on their 
work, and the result is that we have one of 
the cleverest of the season's books for chil- 
dren. The adventures of Mabbie are them- 
selves quaint and varied, and the Japanese 
dolls, the droll frogs, and all the other strange 
creatures she meets make a thoroughly good 
story. 

There are a number of appropriately simple 
little stories, all in large print, in Darton' s 
Leading Strings. The full-page drawings are 
mostly well done, too; and there are a 
coloured frontispiece and some amusing 
verses— quite a complete volume, in fact. 

Whispered by the Leaves is the title of a col* 
lection of a dozen charming little stories, 
taking its name from the first. The author 
has been her own illustrator, and the result ia 
that drawings and letterpress go hand in 
hand, and b^.awd^o^xceUent U.U 
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It is a really pretty book, the stories dealing 
with Brownies, Jack-in-the-boxes, pet animals, 
and scarecrows. — Some of Mr. Noyes Lewis's 
drawings for Tell Me the Story of Jesus are 
vigorous, and the narrative is simple and 
carefully written. — It is, perhaps, rather 
treacherous to the youngsters to include in 
our notices The Happy Reader ; but our excuse 
is that, though a reader, it is lightened by 
some clever drawings, and the actual teaching 
is done in an ingeniously modest way. 



SHORT STORIES. 



Btorie9 of the Railway (Sampson Low and Co. 
Is. 6d.) is a small book of tales by various 
authors, reprinted from Scrihner's Magasine, 
one by no less a personage than Thomas Nslson 
Page, the favourite writer of the South since 
George Cable became a lost leader. His story, 
' Run to Seed/ is pathetic, told with his accus- 
tomed distinction of style, but commonplace* 
' As the Sparks Fly Upward ' is a picturesque 
Btory, but, like many American stories, too much 
spun out. The success of Mr. Henry James 
has had a demoralising effect upon writers of 
established reputation. ' Flandroe's Mogul ' 
is also a commonplace story, but worth print- 
ing for its style. 

Stories from the South (Sampson Low, 
Is. 6d.) is really excellent. The book should 
be bigger for eighteenpence, but the fare is 
royal. Thomas Nelson Page's 'No Hard 
Pawn ' and Rebecca Harding Davis's * Tirar 
T Soult' are stories of Southern Swamps 
which rival Cable's 'Old Creole Days.' 
Joel Chandler Harris's ' Aunt Fountain's Pris- 
oner ' is an admirable dialect story, and Har- 
rison Robertson's ' How the Derby was Won ' 
is a stirringly-told racing story, though not, 
of course, equal to the other three. The effe- 
minate descendant of an old Creole family — 
Tirar Y. Sonlt's rescue of his rival in love, a 
splendid New Englander, when they were 
caught by the rising of the Mississippi in the 
Bayons, is quite first-class. 

Stories of New Tori:, published in the same 
series, of course will not bear comparison, but 
George A. Hibberd's ' The End of the Begin- 
ning' and John S. Woods's 'A Puritan In- 
genue ' are good specimens of the American 
short story, and that is saying a good deal, 
for they make more of a fine art of it than 
we do. The last story, Edith Wharton's 
' Mrs. Mansley's View,' is worthy of the author 
of ' Mr. Tommy Dove,' and that is saying much. 

Mr. Christopher Howard's Come Back from 
the Dead (Digby,Long, and Co.) belongs to the 
noble army of shilling shockers. The writ- 
ing is not so bad, but it has the old stock 
characters — the baronet, the millionaire, the 
murderess, and the blackmailer. And really 
a woman bWno business now-a-days to come 
back from the dead because she was only in 
a trance and a greedy sexton brought her 
to by breaking open her coffin and chopping 
off her middle finger in his hurry to get off a 
valuable ring 1 

The Mahatma's Pupil. By Richard Marsh. 
(Henry and Co. 8s. 6d.) Mr. Pye, the Ma- 
hatma's pupil, was a muddle-headed person, 
who could make very little use of the lessons 
in magio he had the extraordinary luck to 
receive, and who annoyed his teacher so much 
that it was ordained that he should not be 
able to use his magical powers to help himself. 
He finds an ally, an unsuccessful gentleman, 
whose wife takes in boarders, and his 
attempts to reward his benefactor turn oot 
disastrous failures. Eventually the Mahatma 
intervenes, and the pupil disappears, a bag of 
sovereigns taking his place to console his late 
host. The story is, of course, sheer nonsense, 
but very good-humoured. 



A list of popular authors on the title-page 
of a volume of short stories is not always a 
guarantee of a high lovel of excellence in 
either effort or attainment. Hence the pub- 
lishers of A Dozen All Told (Rlackie 
and Son. 6s.) are to be congratulated 
on the particularly good collection of tales 
which it embodies. Mr. W. E. Norris 
leads off with a dog story called 'The Duffer,' 
pathetic in subject and admirably told. Mr. 
Parkinson's drawing of the mongrel with the 
ungainly body and the appealing eyes being 
looked down upon by the smart groom and 
the aristocratic inhabitants of a sporting- 
man's kennels, illustrates the early period of 
' The D offer's ' history . How stress of circu in- 
stance transforms the pariah into a hero 
should be learnt at first hand. ' Jenny's Girl,' 
by Miss F. W. Robinson, is a clever and 
taking little sketch of Cockneydom, and Mr. 
Bacon's black and white of the little girl 
balancing herself on one foot, while she toasts 
her toes at a street brasier, is simply charming 
in drawing and composition. Miss Adeline 
Sergeant's story takes a good rank among its 
worthy compeers. 

In Clara Savile Clarke's The World's Pleasure 
(Bliss, Sands, and Foster. Is. 6d.) we have an 
excellent volume of five short stories told 
with great finish and reserve. ' The Pleasures 
of Marriage' is quite a little tragedy, though 
pitched in a minor key. The heroine in 'Blue- 
Eyed Pleasure ' is most fascinating, especially 
when she makes her naive confession at the 
end. There are many such touches as this : 
' Friends rarely develop into lovers.' ' I 
never,' said the Butterfly, with bewitching 
frankness, 'had a friend who did anything 
else.' But all the stories are good, well told, 
and with original effects developed out of 
commonplace materials. It makes the second 
volume in ' The Modern Library/ a neatly 
got-up series. 



SOME CHRISTMAS NUMBERS, <fco. 



It is with a feeling of regret that, owing to 
the exigencies of space, we find ourselves com- 
pelled to dismiss the following batch of 
' seasonable ' literature with a mere passing 
mention when so much care and time and 
taste have been expended on its production. 
The Gentlewoman (Is.), besides containing a 
beautifully tinted picture on satin, makes an 
extra bid for popularity by offering a large 
prize for the discovery of the author of its 
principal story. The Illustrated London News 
(Is.) has gone in for names, and contains 
stories by Rudyard Kipling, Marie Corelli,and 
other well-known writers. Black and Whit 
(Is.) is replete with good things, and Father 
Christmas (Is.), making a speciality of its 
illustrations, will be in high favour with the 
younger portion of the community. Yule Tide 
(Is.), in addition to its literary attractions, 
presents a carol by Mr. Quiller Couch, set to 
music by Mr. C. V. Stanford, and a set of 
excellent pictures in black and white. Of 
course, each of these is accompanied by tho 
usual Christmas presentation picture. We 
have also received Our Old House at Home, 
representing Horner's Christmas Number 
(3d.), with coloured plate, Fun Almanac for 
1894 (2d.), containing sketches and stories by 
well-known authors and artists, Doidge's Western 
Counties Illustrated Annual for 1894 (Is.), The 
Boy's Own Paper (6d.) and The Girl's Own Paper 
(6d.), each containing suitable selections in 
prose and verse. 

We welcome once again CasseU's Illustrated 
Almanac and Companion, containing a com- 
plete illastrated story, ' The Heir of Hampton 
Wold,' by Thomas Eeyworth, a useful 
obituary for the year, and a record of prin- 
cipal events- 



CHRISTMAS CARDS. 



Jttdotno from the samples Messrs. C. W. 1 
Faulkner and Co. have sent us of their 
Christmas and New Year cards, the inge- 
nuity of artists has not yet been exhausted in 
designing new styles, while the Christmas 
poets are as prolific as ever of mellifluous 
verse having 'Peace and Goodwill' for its 
burden. The flower-painting on some of the 
cards is very meritorious. Among the booklets 
Mr. Fred E. Weatherley's ' Maypole Dance,' 
with Harriet M. Bennett's coloured illustra- 
tions is worthy of mention. The first poem in 
the little book belongs to the school of 
Herrick : 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter air, 

Drift O clouds, apace. 
Wherefore need my heart despair, 

I have Daphne's face F 
Turn, O sun, to saddest gray, 

Stars, forsake the skies, 
I have light upon my way, 

I have Daphne's eyes. 

The phrase ' printed in Germany ' tells a 
tale unwelcome to Englishmen, but we are 
cosmopolitan enough to admire the workman- 
ship of some of the calendars, which, by the 
way, are designed for advertising purposes, 
space being left for names and addresses to be 
inserted. There is also a new game, ' Upidee.' 



NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 

[Fourth Notici.] 

McClure's Magasine is international. Mr. 
Frank R. Stockton, an undoubted American, 
looks at us from the frontispieoe, and a 
splendid portrait his is ; but Dr. Conan Doyle 
and Camille Flammarion share the honours of 
'human documents' with Lieut. Peary, 
U.S.N., and Mr. Hopkinson Smith. Among 
the literary contents no one will willingly 
miss Mr. Zangwill's ghetto tragedy, ' Incur- 
able/ or 'QV most romantic story of the 
wooing of a minister by a fisherman's daugh- 
ter. ' Patti at Craig-y-nos ' is a subject for 
all continents. 

The latest Americanism seems to be a word 
' Civics,' formed presumably on the analogy 
of ' Economics,' which means the study of the 
duties of a citizen. There is an article on the 
subject, and on the Extensionist teaching of 
it, in the last number of the American Univer- 
sity Extension. As the same effort is at present 
being made in London, the article has just 
now a special interest. 

The November number of The Review of the 
Churches is of unusual interest. Of the many 
tributes that have been paid to the late 
Master of Balliol, none has been more can- 
did whilst appreciative than this one by Arch- 
deacon Farrar. If there is anything about it 
not quite in harmony, it is that the Arch- 
deacon (as usual) is eloquent, which the 
subject of his sketch rarely, if ever, was. There 
is something a little incongruous, perhaps, in 
writing of Jowett in anything but a restrained 
and chastened style. Another paper is s 
character-sketch of Tom Mann by his friend 
John C. Cariile— very pleasant reading, and 
such as kindles hope of a sound and Christian 
solution of labour questions. But the most 
important article is by Mr. Athelstan Riley, 
on • Religious Teaching in Board Schools. 
This is one of a ' Round Table ' set, and will 
require, as it deserves, a serious and straight- 
forward answer. 
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Ylkram the Vampire. 

This collection of ' Tales of Hindu Devilry ' 
forms the latest addition and a decided gain 
to the 'Memorial* edition of Sir Richard 
Burton's works, now being prepared for the 
press by his widow. It can hold its own in point 
of depth and interest with any of those stories 
of myth and mystery which are so especially a 
characteristic of the East, and will prove of 
interest alike to the student and the casual 
reader. The legend in which the stories are 
centred is said to be the germ which culminated 
in the 'Arabian Nights ' and the ' Decamerone/ 
and the influence of it on the latter works may 
easily be traced. There are twenty-five tales 
altogether in the original; but only eleven of 
the best have been selected, and these lose 
nothing in depth and humour, oftentimes a 
grim one in Sir Richard Burton's adaptation. 
We cordially endorse Lady Burton's statement 
that there is not a dull page in the book, 
especially to those whose tastes in fiction 
lie in the direction of the weird and the 
supernatural. Mr. Ernest Onset has sap- 
plied thirty-three illustrations, which admir- 
ably catch the grotesque humour of the text. 
(Tylston and Edwards. 6s.) 

Glimpses of Welsh Life and Character. 

By Marie Trevelyan, author of 'Brave 
Little Women/ Ac. This book, which is writ- 
ten to awaken English interest in the life 
and land of the Cymra, gives a spirited picture 
of Wales and the Welsh, both of the past and 
the present, from the point of view of a person 
who is not ashamed of patriotic feeling. The 
accounts of an Eisteddfod and of other old 
national customs are interesting, but we fear 
the author has made more than one statement 
of doubtful exactness in her historical chap- 
ters. Surely Howell Harris never held a bene- 
fice in England, and can John Elias with any 
accuracy of language be numbered amongst 
Griffith Jones's converts ? (John Hogg. 6s.) 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

Lancashire NoneenjbrmityJ* Vols. V. and VI. 
By Bev. B. Nightingale. By the publication 
of these two volumes Mr. Nightingale brings 
his long labour to a close. They complete his 
careful summary of the main facts about the 
history of the Nonconformist churches ; the 
fifth volume dealing with the Manchester 
district, the sixth with the Liverpool district 
and the Isle of Man. Mr. Nightingale did 
well to follow the geography of association 
rather than of boundaries. The fifth volume 
gives us, of course, a glimpse into the charm- 
ing and piquant character of the founder of 
Manchester Congregationalism, Henry New- 
come. And it is interesting to watch how 
his church has branched out into new ' causes ' 
throughout the neighbourhood. He was 
much doubtful about his marriage, bat God, 
he says, ' very mercifully turned it into good.' 
He is only the first of many fine characters 
that Manchester churches have produced. 
The names which are great in the 
Liverpool half of the county are of 
a somewhat different type, though they, 
too, go far back — to the picturesque story of 
old Richard Mather. Bat Mr. Nightingale 
deals first and foremost with the present, and 
his volumes have much local interest. (John 
Hey wood. 6s. each vol) 



The Catholic Religion : A Manual of Instruc- 
tion for Members of the English Church. By 
the Rev. Vernon Staley, with a preface by 
the Rev. T. T. Carter. 'The question of the 
Establishment of the Church/ we ar« told by 
the last-named gentleman, ' is external to the 
Church's life/ which 'is the same, whether 
established or disestablished/ Again, he says, 
alluding to ' those who have parted from us/ 
that ' there has been no wish to condemn, ex- 
cept so far as the mere assertion of the truth 
we profess, and the belief we hold is itself a 
condemnation/ and ' we are anxious to avoid 
any act or deed which might aggravate the 
divisions that exist/ After these praise- 
worthy sentiments it was a shock to us to 
come across certain items in 'a list of sins 
against the Ten Commandments.' Under the 
Second Commandment we find, 'Gone to 
places of worship not belonging to the 
Church' — in strange contrast to the words 
above quoted. There is a strange jumbling 
up of crimes with things that are merely 
breaches of good taste in these so-called 
* sins'; the result must be confusing to the 
mind of a youthful reader. (Mowbray and 
Co. Is.) 

The Constitution of Man. By George Combe. 
The works of Mr. Combe are being republished 
by his trustees, and The Constitution of Man 
has just been added to the series. Written 
more than half-a-century ago, it is curious to 
notice in how many ways he anticipates our 
present feelings in his pleadings that the 
proper path of progress is to learn and obey 
the laws of nature. His remarks on Hered- 
ity are singularly suggestive, especially when 
he considers whether acquired characteristics 
are hereditary. But although the substance 
of his argument is generally good, its form is 
often irritating from its constant use of 
phrenological language with reference to the 
mental faculties. It is wearying to be always 
hearing about the objects of Combativeness, 
Veneration, Ac, as if they were a real com- 
mittee that ruled the man. (Cassell and 
Co. Is.) 

The Poems of Charlotte, JSmUy, and Anne 
Bronte. This book is a collection of verses by 
the three sisters, and forms the eighth volume 
of the complete edition of their works. It is 
composed of the original collection of ' Poems 
by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell/ which was 
published in 1846; with those posthumous 
poems of her two sisters which Charlotte 
collected in 1850; and Patrick Bronte's 
' Cottage Poems.' For these we do not care ; 
they have no originality and no rhythm. The 
sisters' poems one feels to be natural and self- 
revealing, and they have the purity and in- 
tensity of the writers' characters, but they 
miss just that fire and flash of insight which 
raise verse into good poetry. And the sisters 
do not keep themselves enough to the homely 
class of subjects which they treat most 
successfully. (J. M. Dent and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Jenny Lind the Artist, 1820-1851. A Memoir 
of Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, by 
Henry Scott Holland, M.A., and W. S. 
Rock8tro. This is an abridged edition of the 
substantial 'Memoir' issued in two volumes 
in 1891, and reviewed by us in our issue of 
May 12, 1891. In its present form it will 
be more accessible to the general reader, and, 
in consequence, will be able to make a better 
bid for popularity than it could in its cum- 
bersome and costly first edition. There is 
enough of thebookmaker'sart about the volume 
still to gratify the taste, and that, in connec- 
tion with the nature of the contents, makes 
the work one of interest to all book lovers. 
(John Murray. 9s.) 

Workers Without Wage. Second Series. By 
Edith Carrington. We noticed the first series 
in our issuo of June 28. The one before us 
now is written on the same lines, but deals 
more with the oommon domestic animals. We 



may congratulate the author on the ease with 
which she yilds the pill and clothes her use- 
ful lessons in interesting language. Children 
are sure to like it, hs they will find so many 
tales about the animals they see about them. 
At the end of each chapter are to be found 
questions and answers. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

The Humour of Holland. Translated, with 
an Introduction, by A. Werner. Illustra- 
tions by Dudley Hardy and Others. The 
translator is amply justified in combating, 
both by argument, list of authors, and sample 
passages the idea that the Dutch have no 
humour. At the same time we have been 
interested in the contents of this book more 
by the picture they give of Dutch life at 
home and in the colonies than by their mirth- 
provoking qualities. A good feature in this 
volume is that it is less scrappy than some of 
its companions. (Walter Scott, Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 

In Jest and Earnest. A Book of Gossip. By 
Joseph Hatton, author of * The Reminiscences 
of J. L. Toole,' Jfcc, &c. This is a collection of 
anecdotes mainly about well-known men, and 
reflections on things in general. It is a 
scrappy volume, of course, but a cheerful one, 
and some of the author's incidental remarks are 
particularly sensible. (The Leadenhall Press, 
Limited. 2s. 6d.) 



# * # Publishers, when sending books for review^ 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the price. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



'THE HEAVENLY TWINS.' 

Sib,— Mr. A. Charpentier takes * The 
Heavenly Twins ' too seriously. When I read 
the proem with its holy refrain, I said, ' If 
this woman be in earnest, this will be a fine 
book, but I fear she is not sincere, she is 
laughing in her sleeve somewhere.' The 
second volume deepened the impression, the 
third confirmed it. The book is a huge hoax, 
and the British public, overcome by the 
freshness and originality of the Twins, has 
taken it in good faith, and seated its author- 
ess on the topmost wave of popularity. Mine 
is a woman's point of view, a woman's per- 
ception of the matter. The book is written 
presumably on the questions that agitate the 
advanced woman of the day, and, apparently, 
shows what women desire to arrive at. Let 
us take the women and their fates. Edith, 
the woman who knows too little, marries a 
dissolute man, under the influence of a senti- 
mentally religious love ; she is exaltSs, but her 
love and her religion have no real spiritual 
basis; her life is drowned in despair, her 
end, madness. This is grim humour. The 
episode of the French girl and her boy 
is very near the story in 'A Life for a 
Life ' ; but Dinah Muloch was a true woman, 
and her treatment of it and its results widely 
differ. Evadne is the woman who knows too 
much, and the Colonel the most delightfully 
complaisant of men. But Evadne eats his 
bread, dresses out of his income, trades on his 
position— in fact, owes him everything but the 
obedience she vowed ; and yet it never occurs 
to her that she is in any way wronging him ; 
he is the sinner, she the saint ; but he pays for- 
her, although, in the end, he does so with he? 
lover's money. She is avowedly and openly 
selfish; equality with men apparently is to 
result with women in an imitation of their 
vices, pretty much as connection with so-called 
Christians demoralises the untutored savage. 
But more of her at the end. 

In Mr. and Lady Hamilton Wells and the 
Twins we have a sly hit at the question of 
heredity. The effieminate and aggravating 
characteristics of the father reappear in 
the «. ^* d $(§t derdopm^- 
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In the daylight of the years to follow 
Marriage shall demand, ere consummation. 
Chastity in man as well as woman. 

Not the stubble of a wild oat harvest, 
Not the ashes of a burnt-out passion 
Shall be bartered for a woman's honour. 

Nor shall scorn and light derisive laughter 
Greet the efforts of the few and noble, 
Striving now to lead their sisters upward. 

M. V. Vernon. 



DB QUINCBT. 
Sir, — Permit me to thank you for your yery 
fair and discriminating review of De Quincey's 
second posthumous volume and ' Hours in my 
Garden.' You are quite right about some of the 
phrases perhaps in 'Pope's Didactic Poetry/ 
but, editorially, there Was one very prevailing 
reason for giving it — as a further most unmis- 
takable proof of the falsity of the position of 
a certain well-kno^n critic when he wrote 
that De Quincey ' loved only philosophical 
poetry, and even admired Pope,' forgetting 
that here even the famous distinction between 
the literature of knowledge and the litera- 
ture of power made this almost impossible to 
De Quincey, who always disparaged unduly the 
philosophical poesy of Pope, and, perhaps, all 
philosophical poems : he only heartily praised 
' The Bape of the Lock ' for its fancy.— I re- 
main, Sir, yours, Ac, Ac., 

ALEXANDER H. J ATT. 



QUERIES. 

[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corre- 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly P] 

Authors Wanted— 
Of a poem beginning : 
4 So here hath been dawning another bine day.' 
Also one commencing • 

4 As I walked by myself, 
I talked to myself ; 
And thus myself said to me," Ac. 

— M. M. 
Of a poem commencing — 

* Unanswered yet, the prayer your lips have 

plesded 

In agony of heart these many years.' 

—Sartor. 
Of the lines : 

* Those great spirits who went down like suns, 
And left npon the mountain-tops of death 
A light that made them lovely.' 
And 

* The lover's lamp, the wanderer's pledge of rest.' 
—Evelyn M. 

Of the following lines : 
4 We men mnst vanish ! be it so ! 
Enough ! if something from onr hands have 
power 

To live, to act, and nerve the future hour ! ' 
— M. A. E. 



AUTH0B8 AND PUBLISHERS W ANTED — 

Of the following books : 4 Miss Nobody, of 
Nowhere' and 4 The Pirates of the Foam.' — 
M.B. T. 



Recitations Wanted — 

A short Scotch narrative called * Poor Yeddie.' 
or * Ton Lovely Man.'— M. S. H. 

4 The Coffee is not Strong,' a dialogue between 
husband and wife.— L. J. P. 

4 My First and Last Appearance on Any Stags,' 
as recited by Mr. Brandram.— Hob3A. 



Publishers Wanted— 

Of a Rood work on Spanish literature, at 
nearly like 4 Saintsbury's Frenoh Literature ' as 
possible.— T. K. B. 

Of Anerbaohs' 'Tales of the Black Forest' 
(old and new series). — C. Clabk. 

Are Leo Boss's 4 Satires ' obtainable now t If 
so, where P— J. L. B. 

Of the best Dictionary of Modern Greek (in* 
eluding dialects), with English equivalents.— Au 
Kondelka. 



Cabmen Stlva.— Where can I find a short 
story of hers (a translation from the Bo unanian) 
entitled 4 Deoebal's Daughter P '— C. F. 

Peccati.— Was the word 4 Peocavi ' used offi- 
cially by Lord Napier or Sir Harry Smith, or 
any one else, to express the conquest of ScindsP 
Or was the word a witty afterthought P— 
Asplet Guise. 

4 The Pobtbatt.'— In whioh volume of Lord 
Lytton'e works shall I find this poem ?— A. F. 



ANSWERS. 
[When answering queries, kindly give the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, care ej 
Editor, eannot be forwarded."} 
Authobs Found- 
To F. 0. (oontinued).— The phrase 1 Gone ovtt 
to the majority,' in the sense of 4 dead,' oomst 
from the Greek use of K Hoi nleiones* 4 the 
majority,' as a euphemism for 4 the dead.' See 
Aristophanes, Eool. 1073. Compare the Latin 
* Abiit ad plures.' — X. 

To A. E. B.— The quotation you ask for is 
evidently the refrain 

k But 0, my darling, I am true 
To God, to Ireland, and to you.' 
It occurs in a poem, 4 To God and Ireland True,* 
by Ellen O'Leary, and may be found in her volume 
4 Lays of Home and Country,' published at 2s. 
by Sealey, Bryers ,and Walker, of Middle Abbey- 
street, Dublin.— Kathabine Hinxsoh. 

To W. S. D.— The lines referred to are by 
Hood, and are entitled * November ' : 
4 No sun, no moon, 
No morn, no noon. 

No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds— 

November.' 

— D. B. B. 

To G. B. A. (November 10).— You probably 
refer to one of the following : 

(1) 4 Unheard melodies are sweet. 
Those unheard are sweeter, 
from Keats's 4 Ode on a Grecian Urn ' ; (2) 4 Poems 
Unwritten ' ; and (8) 4 Incomplete ' ; the two latter 
contained in 4 Everybody's Book of Snort 
Poems,' selected from out-of-the-way sources, by 
Don Lemon, published by Saxon and Co.— B.A.Q. 

To S. M. E.— The lines, 4 1 believe in human 
kindness,' Ac, are to be found in Mr. J. Mm* 
donald's 4 Poverty, Wealth, and Taxation,* pnb. 
lished by Messrs. Beeves, 185, Fleet-street, it 
is there anonymous. The latter quatrain, bow* 
ever, as quoted by * S. M. E.,' is not in that ver- 
sion —E. K. P. L. 



and Lady Hamilton Wells (how she must 
have loyed her husband once!) — charming, 
kind, sympathetic, able to influence every- 
body but her own children — is a suitable 
mother for the too-too-fascinating Angelica. 
That young lady is the late.-t develop- 
ment of the woman-grown- man wards, and 
her escapade with the Tenor is a travesty 
of the well-worn records of seduction that 
culminate in Tess. She is as much the 
mental and physical destroyer of the Tenor 
as is any man who betrays an innocent and 
hapless girl to her ruin. Her desire to know 
what men do at night is paralleled by 
Evadne's adventure in Begent-street— the 
latter, alas ! a true picture— but, of course, 
likely to bs utterly transformed when modest 
women make it a subject of investigation 
from motives of curiosity and experiment 
alone, as when they simply indulge in a whim. 
Angelica seems to consider confession of her 
doings sufficient exoneration, and her hus- 
band's complicity an excuse for continuing 
the deception. Of the three 4 cloudy ' ones, 
Claudia, Ideala, and Fulvia, the former 
are mere shadows, and Fulvia at best 
but a timid, hesitating witness of the 
truth that is in her; as regards the 
Tenor, she, too, is criminal; her penetration 
of Angelica's disguise making her a party to 
the deception of the man whom she had her- 
self loved. The refrain throughout seems to 
be half believed in, and yet falsified by the 
events connected with it ; in the last volume 
it has rung itself out; the world is given 
over to the government of the new woman. 

Angelica, tamer it is true, is at bottom the 
same, but her field of action is larger ; with 
the connivance of that good man, her husband, 
she is hoaxing the world, writing the speeches 
he delivers in Parliament as his own, acting 
to the end a living lie. 

There are two kinds of mania in the book- 
Edith's, hopeless, incurable ; Evadne's, inter- 
mittent, but mania notwithstanding. Now 
the question of unfitness for marriage in this 
respect is a prominent one with the advanced 
woman, and one strongly urged by most medical 
men ; yet here we have the exponents of each 
side marrying in spite of the risk incurred 
being impressed on the sane person by his 
older and wiser friend. 4 The speckled toad ' 
has as good a chance as their offspring. 

Surely such inconsistencies cannot be taken 
as advocacy of any one of the present posi- 
tions of the woman question. The whole 
book is the ' Gulliver's Travels ' of the New 
Departure, and should be read as a clever and 
whimsical satire, and not as a serious or 
earnest presentment of persons, facts, or 
opinions. C. E. Bows. 



1 [A comment on Mr. A. Charpentier's letter 
concerning • The Heavenly Twins ' in The 
Literary World for November 10] : 

Hear the wail that rings through endless 
ages — 

Cry of outraged wife and wretched mother, 
Cry of woman neither wife nor maiden. 

Man's the sowing — hers the bitter harvest ; 
Man's the sin — and hers the shame and 
loathing, 

Thus the back is suited to the burden. 

Tie not womanly to long for knowledge, 
Tis not pure to hint at fleshly evils — 
Tis a woman's place to bear them meekly ; 

Fledged unknowing to her degradation — 
Let her link herself with man's corruption 
Mute and uncomplaining — 'tis her duty. 

Keep, O man ! thy body as a temple, 
Baise an altar there, and worship daily, 
Guard it well — but let the priests be satyrs. 

Place upon its shrine the soul of woman, 
Urge necessity, not coward weakness. 
Argue undismayed. The plea is manly. 



Titles op Poems Wanted — 

(1) By Congreve, in which is lins : 

4 Still in the path of honour persevere.' 

(2) By Sir E. Bnlwer-Lytton, in which is line : 
4 Grow the dim splendours broadening up the 

skies.' 

(3) By William Morris, in whioh is line : 

4 When on earth's face the lips of summer lay.' 
t4) By ' George Eliot,' in which is line : 
4 And light seems holier in its grand decline.' 

—Evelyn M* 



Recitation Found- 
To G. T. G. H.— 4 The Wreck of the SteamsHs 
Puffin' is in 4 Mr. Punch's Young Beater 
(Bradbury, Agnew, and Co). 



Publishes Found- 
To J. J. N.— The poems of J. Critebley Prises 
are- published by Abel Hey wood and Son. Msn- 
ohester. There is a handsome edition of tares 
volumes.— J. T. P. B. 



To M. H. T.— Copyright expires after fort] 
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FEESEN & MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 



Howhvbr familiar the reader may be 
with the story of the French Revolution, 
he can hardly fail to enjoy Monsieur 
Paul Gaulot's' work, now translated by 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

It will be remembered that when 
Louis XVI. and his Queen set out on 
their ill-starred flight, which was to end 
so disastrously at Varennes, they were 
driven out of Paris for the first stage of 
the journey by a Swedish gentleman 
disguised as a hackney-coachman. This 

Sntleman, or rather nobleman, was 
>unt John Axel Fersen, about whom, 
till quite recently, comparatively little 
was definitely known in regard to his 
rdle at the Court of France. Monsieur 
Gaulotfs book is a sketch of the Count's 
life, based on his Diary and Letters, 
published in 1877, and nothing more 
interesting and informing has been given 
to the world upon the most terrible and 
most fascinating chapter of modern 
European history. 

Fersen was born in 1755, his father, 
Count Frederick, being the leader of 
the majority of the Swedish nobles 
who favoured France. To complete his 
education the young man made ' the 
grand tour,' and in the course of his 
travels, at the age of eighteen, appeared 
at the French Court, and was pre- 
sented to Marie Antoinette. This was 
in January, 1774, and the Princess, 
whose husband did not become King till 
the following May, received him with 
particular graciousness. She had been 
married to Louis since 1770, but was 
•till only a girl, a few months over 
eighteen years of age. It is certain 
that the handsome young Swede and 
the beautiful Dauphiness then and there 
found themselves drawn to one an- 
other. Four years later Fersen re- 

• A Friend of lbs Queen. From the French of 
fvd Gaulot, bjMrs. Cubel Hoej. Two Portrait*. 
Is Two Vols. (WfllUm Heiaem*nn. 24s.) 



visited Versailles, and then the Queen 
'took pleasure in giving him some 
daily token of her regard/ We 
need not assign the reasons for 
her not being in love with her Royal 
spouse. The enemies of Marie Antoin- 
ette have described her as a Messalina ; 
her admirers have pourtrayed her 
almost as a saint. She was neither the 
one nor the other. In these early days 
she threw herself into the delights of the 
Little Trianon, was doubtless often in- 
discreet in her excursions beyond the 
limits of Court etiquette, and thereby 
gave the ill-disposed towards her a 
colourable excuse for detraction. That 
she lost her heart, which had never been 
Louis', to Fersen seems unquestionable. 
He, on his part, recognised that he was 
becoming perilously fond of the Queen. 
Their intimacy, however, never over- 
stepped the limits of decorum, and 
when Fersen found that the favour 
shown to him was giving rise to 
scandal he absented himself. Roc- 
ham beau's expedition to America to 
assist the States in the War of 
Independence afforded a favourable 
opportunity. The Count obtained per- 
mission to join it, and did not return 
to Europe until 1783, after an absence 
of three years. 

Though many matrimonial projects 
were suggested to him, Fersen gave 
them little or no favour. His affection 
for Marie Antoinette survived them all. 
In no unworthy sense he continued her 
lover, and she found in him a confi- 
dential friend, as true as steel The 
record of his unswerving devotion in 
her service is one of the few bright 
pages of her sad history. His political 
judgment was, doubtless, often at fault. 
He endeavoured to advanoe schemes, 
which promised relief to the Royal 
family at the expense of the nation. 
He thus helped to justify the charge of 
treason to France which, presently, 
brought Louis and his Queen to the guil- 
lotine. Nevertheless, the courageous 
and unselfish endeavours of Fersen to 
rescue the Royal victims from their 
fate entitle him to a niche in the 
temple of fame. 

The personal kindness of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette to Fersen were likely to give 
a fresh start to the gossip which it had been 
his purpose to arrest by his departure for 
America. In fact, his return was an im- 
prudence from, one point of view; but al- 
though, being master of himself and of his 
passion, he had formed the most generous 
and difficult of resolutions in a moment of 
heroic courage, heroism unhappily has its 
limits, and, perhaps, he considered that by 
three years' absence he had purchased the 
right to see her whose image he always bore 
in his heart, the right to be near her and to 
render her devoted service. 

The participation in the struggle 
between England and her revolted 
colonies was necessarily a burden to 
the already depleted French exchequer. 
The financial expedients of successive 



Ministers could only postpone the in- 
evitable crisis, whilst some of them 
increased, rather than diminished, the 
burden of debt. Gustavus III. of 
Sweden visited Paris in 1784, and was 
feted at Trianon by Marie Antoinette, so 
that the Royal visitor described his enter- 
tainment as 'fairyland, a spectacle 
worthy of the Champs Elys&s I '—the 
Elysian Fields. 

The time was approaching, however, when 
the accumulated errors of the preceding 
reigns, and the incapacity of the successive 
Ministers of Louis XVI., were to bring the 
situation to a point at which it would be im- 
possible for it to remain. . . . The old social 
edifice, worm-eated, undermined, and worn- 
out, was cracking on all sides, and the de- 
fenders who still stuck to it were not remark- 
able for either worth, courage, or intelligence. 
Did it deserve any other sort of champions t 
To perceive and acknowledge all that was just 
in the demands of the nation, a superior mind 
would have been required ; to cause all that 
was just and good in those demands to pass 
into the laws of the country, a strong will 
would have been needed. And there was 
nobody but Louis XVI.! 

Marie Antoinette was her husband's supe- 
rior in courage and intellectual and moral 
worth ; but she was not a woman of political 
ability who, failing the King, would be 
capable of taking the management of affairs 
into her own hands. . . . The few attempts 
which she made, on the suggestion of inju- 
dicious friends, served only to expose her to 
a fierce attack from Mirabeau. 

How events thickened, and how 
Marie Antoinette, nicknamed Madame 
Deficit, came to be the object of popular 
hatred, is well known. Fersen had left 
France with his Sovereign in 1784, but 
returned in 1788 as his secret diplo- 
matic agent, M. de Stael being at 
that time the Swedish ambassador. 
To Stael despatches favourable to the 
Revolution were sent. To Fersen, his 
master transmitted his real views so 
that, the ostensible ambassador was 
used as a means to ascertain the pro- 
jects of the revolutionists. Fersen's 
presence was accounted for by the fact 
that on his return from America, Louis 
XVI. had made him proprietary- 
Colonel of the Royal Suldois, so that he 
was free to hover between Valenciennes 
— the station of the corps— and Paris. 

Monsieur Gaulot, whilst rendering 
full justice to the noble character of 
Fersen, is not blind to the defects which 
made him a maladroit adviser of Louis 
XVI. 

He was imbued with all the ideas of the 
past, with all the prejudices of the old social 
order ; he was one of the privileged caste ; 
he did not see what the philosophers of the 
age had accomplished : the destruction 
of the old society, hunted down by the 
wit of Voltaire, and the reconstruction of 
a new society elaborated by the genius of 
Bousseau. ... He felt nothing of what 
the people felt. 

In the preparations for the Flight, 
which took place June 20, 1791, Fersen's 
activity and labours were unstinted. 
Looking back, in the light of abundant 
information concerning it, the wonder is 
not that the Boyalfaptivea were turned 
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back at Varennes, but that they ever 
made good their escape from the 
Tuileries. Once fairly on the way, 
there can be little doubt that the failure 
of the enterprise was due to Louis' 
wanton exposure of himself to recog- 
nition. Those who chiefly call to mind 
Carlyle's description will find in these 
volumes an account radically different. 
The sage of Cheyne-row had never been 
oyer the route, and both as to distance 
and speed-— at the slowness of which he 
makes merry — as well as in general 
colouring, his description is wide of the 
mark. We cannot afford space for dis- 
cussing the minuticB of the arrange- 
ments. Unhappily for the King, Fersen 
was not permitted to accompany the 
Boyal party beyond Bondy, seven and 
a-half miles from Paris. He left the 
same day for Mons, which he reached 
in safety next morning, and then left for 
the Belgium Luxemburg, so as to be in 
the neighbourhood of MontmSdy. At 
Arlon he encountered the Marquis de 
Bonille, the commander of the army 
with which Louis was to find safety. 
Words were not required to tell him 
that all was over, and that the flight 
had failed. Henceforward he had but 
to endeavour to arrange for an armed 
invasion of France to liberate the 
prisoner King. Some attempt was made, 
out it failed, and Gustavus III. then 
formed a wild and impossible plan for a 
second flight. Fersen was chosen to 
go to Paris to make arrangements. 
Obviously he could only do so at the 
risk of his Ufa He did not hesitate, 
but Marie Antoinette took a different 
view of his generous imprudence. At 
last she yielded to the urgent pleading 
of her friend. But some inkling of the 
King's intended flight got abroad, and 
additional precautions were taken by 
the authorities. The Queen on this 
wrote to Fersen that he must give up 
his journey, but he resolved to brave all 
risks. On Saturday, February 11, he 
left Brussels at 10.30 a.m. That night 
he slept at Tournay, and next morning 
crossed the frontier without molestation. 
Paris was safely entered at 5.30 on 
Monday afternoon, and, with Baron de 
Goguelat— through whom the Boyal 
family corresponded with him — he got 
into the Tuileries. So far as the main 
object of his mission was concerned, he 
had risked his life in vain. Louis would 
not hear of a second attempt at escape, 
and Marie Antoinette agreed with him. 
Other plans were discussed, which came 
to nothing. Person's papers were 
arranged to make him appear as a mes- 
senger of the Queen of Portugal, so that 
on quitting Paris he started as for the 
Spanish frontier. At Tours he turned 
back, and re entered Paris on the 19th. 

He did not venture to go to the Tuileries, 
but wrote aeking whether there were any com- 
mands for him. The answer was an order to 
come and take leave of the King and Queen. . . 
He supped with them, took tea with them, and 



did not leave them until midnight. Fersen 
had beheld Marie Antoinette for the last time. 

The return to Belgium was not effected 
without considerable difficulty. Until 
the doom of his Boyal mistress was 
sealed Fersen left no stone unturned to 
save her, but all in vain. His own fate 
was as tragic. Gustavus III. was assas- 
sinated in the spring .of 1792, and was 
succeeded by his son, Gustavus IV., 
who heaped favours on Fersen. When 
that King — 'an inept ruler' — was driven 
into exile in 1809, his favourite, of 
course, fell. Charles XIII., who had no 
son, in order to exclude the elder branch 
of the Vasas, adopted Prince Christian of 
Holstein-AugU8tenburg. ThatPrince died 
suddenly of apoplexy, and the notion 
got wind that the partisans of Gustavus 
had removed him by poison. That such 
was really the case is apparently unsup- 
ported by a scrap of evidence, but Fersen 
had many enemies. The Prince's funeral 
was fixed for June 20, 1810. Fersen, 
though warned of the danger of so 
doing, attended in state as Grand Mar- 
shal. The mob attacked his coach, and 
with the utmost brutality murdered him, 
and carried fragments of his corpse about 
the city. Thus perished the noble 
• Friend of the Queen/ 

The volumes before us contain much 
that will be found new by our readers, 
who will peruse them with unflagging 
interest Fersen's intimate correspond- 
ence with the Queen is a leading feature 
of them. The details of events in which 
her friend bore no part are only briefly 
glanced at. 



MORA * RECOLLECTIONS.'* 



Thbeb things about Mr. Jeaffreson's 
Book of Becollectiom will occur to 
many of his readers. First, that his 
pen has lost none of its cunning; 
secondly, that at sixty-two Mr. Jeaf- 
freson is not by any means the old man 
that he seems to think himself; ana 
lastly, that the ' book ' suffers from 
being spread over two volumes. So 
practised a UttSrateur may be trusted 
to be always readable, even when relat- 
ing a comparatively uneventful history ; 
but without adopting Charles Dryden's 
rendering of Juvenal's well-worn phrase 
— « The Curse of Writing is an endless 
Itch' — we cannot but detect some 
symptoms of the insanabile cacoethes. 

John Cordy Jeaffreson was born and 
bred at Framlingham, in Suffolk, his 
father being a surgeon, well known in 
the profession as an operator of great 
skill. The lad was in due time appren- 
■ ticed to his father. Then, with the view 
of becoming a clergyman, he threw over 
physic and went to Oxford. There he 
imbibed views incompatible with holy 

* A Book of Recollections. By John Cordy JW- 
f recoil. In Two Vols. (Hunt and Blaokelt, Limited. 
11*0 



orders, but remained to take a pass 
degree in 1852. Following that, and 
fortified with a testimonial from Jeune, 
then master of Pembroke, he took 
pupils in London, but was bent on 
making a . career in literature. With 
a good fortune which many will 
envy, his first novel was ac- 
cepted; by Hurst and Blackett. This 
was in 1854, and led to his second 
novel being booked for Fraser. By 
1858 he had made good his footing. 
He£ worth Dixon, then in charge of The 
Athencewn* admitted him to his staff, 
and all the world has long been fami- 
liar with ' A Book about Lawyers,' and 
similar compilations of the honest 
bookmaking sort, not to mention many 
good stories. - 

But We must begin to dip into the 
recollections of our man of letters. 
Among his friends in Charterhouse- 
square was the future aurist of repute, 
James Hinton. Many years ago Miss 
Ellice Hopkins gave to the world a solid 
volume of ' Life and Letters ' of 
this remarkable man who sprang 
into notice by a still remembered book, 
'Man and His Dwelling Place. ' Hinton, 
with the noblest of intentions, thereupon 
gave up his practice and planned to live 
by his pen. This proved impracticable, 
and he had to return to his profession, 
which he did with such success that he 
quickly became a fashionable specialist : 

Successful I Hinton. 

f I am so glad, so very glad, so inexpres- 
sibly glad to see you. I hare so often 
wished to see you and tell you aU that has 
happened.' 

Having by this time shaken my hand with 
much more than sufficient cordiality, he went 
back a few paces from me, and in doing so 
blundered against a stout lady, and knocked 
a small boy down into the gutter. After 
viewing me in the right perspective, my emo- 
tional friend danced up to me again, and 
then danced before me, ejaculating in the 
highest notes of his shrill voice. 

' I am so delighted to see you. There is so 
much for us to talk about. So many things 
have happened that I want to tell you about. 
Po you know, I am a successful man — a Tery 
successful man ! I became a success all in a 
moment. Isn't it ludicrous ! You never 
expected me4& be a successful man. No one 
thought it in the least degree possible that I 
should be a success. No one— no one— no 
one. See, that's my carriage, those are my 
horses. Is it not absurd ?—do, my dear fel- 
low, say it is absurd that I should drive about 
London in my own carriage.' 

He went on talking in this strain, laugh- 
ing at himself and his success, and entreating 
me to come as soon as possible to his houss, 
so that he might explain to me how the ridi- 
culous change in his circumstances' had come 
about. It mattered not to him that he and I 
were surrounded by a ring of greatly amused 
listeners — that he was blocking the way. 
To escape from a slightly embarrassing posi- 
tion I assured him that I would soon call 
upon him, and at the same time spoke of an 
engagement that compelled me to say good- 
bye and be off. He was the most benevolent 
of men. As soon as he had grown accustomed 
to his success he ceased to talk about it, and 
henceforth strove m various ways to use W* 
pro.p«ityforthe adrantage o/unfortua* 
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people. There never lived a man with a 
whiter sonl, a warmer heart, or a shriller 
roiee. 

The birthplace of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, bo variously assigned, is 
touched on by Mr. Jeaftreson, who 
furnishes some evidence in favour of 
Upper (now High) Street, Islington. 
Certain it is that Benjamin Disraeli was 
the familiar playmate of certain cousins 
of our author in that street. 

Little Ben and the Pigtail. 

As he was a very early riser, it was John 
Jeaffreson's daily practice to retire to his 
consulting-room after his midday meal, and 
sitting in a chair to refresh himself with half- 
an-honr of sound slumber, before he started 
on his afternoon's ' round ' to his numerous 
patients. On awaking from one of these 
sound naps, the surgeon saw on the table 
what he recognised as his loop-queue, with its 
silkea fillet. Little Ben, the pet of the whole 
house, had stolen noiselessly upon the sur- 
geon, and with a pair of sharp scissors had 
removed the tail without rousing the sleeper. 

Of Bobert Chambers, the well-known 
Edinburgh author and publisher, we 
get some amusing sketches. One of 
the best is 

The Canny fleet an* the Sabbath. 

On another occasion Bobert Chambers re- 
proved me for saying the Sabbatarian narrow- 
ness of the Edinburgh people would render 
life in Edinburgh intolerable to me. 

' That's joost one of your sooth-country pre- 
judices, and nothing more. There's no sic 
teerany and intolerance in Adinbro as y* 
imagine. If you will only have a prudent 
care for local Bainsibeehty and forbear to fly 
in the face of your neighbours' opeenions, 
yea may amuse your gel' in Adinbro on the 
Sabbath vara moch as you do in London on 
the Sunday. In Adinbro I dine and sup with 
my friends on the Sabbath joost as I do in 
London. Of course, when I arive out to dine 
with a friend on the Sunday in Adinbro, I 
don't get into the carriage at my ain door, 
but round the corner near by, Where I have 
ordered it to be waiting for me. And, of 
course, I seise the occasion tor slipping into it 
when no folk are watching me. You're quite 
wrong in fancying the Sabbatarian saintiment 
in Adinbro is so teerannical as to prevent you 
from enjoying yourself on the Laird's day.' 

* Anyhow, by your own confession, it is so 
intolerant and tyrannical that you dare not 
get into a fly at yovrown door > or even in any 
street of the neighbourhood on a Sunday, 
when people are looking at you. If that 
isn't social tyranny, what the deuce is social 
tyranny P * 

' Ay, that's a soothron's pngnaeious way of 
looking at the question/ replied my friend, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye. 4 If y' had 
been reared in Adinbro in the right way in 
your youth, you would not speak so bitterly 
of the wholesome moral confluence o' your 
neighbours.' 

Of Thackeray Mr. JeaffreBon has 
much to say. In the Yates' quarrel he 
confirms the judgment already reached 
that behind young Edmund it was 
Dickens that Thackeray smote at It 
would be well to let the incident drop ; 
and we are sorry to read in these 
volumes more that is not pleasant 
about the great novelist, though alas I 
too true. 

Our extracts have been made from 



the first volume. The second is less 
interesting, and is eked out by a post- 
script of half-a-dozen chapters that 
many will take leave to skip. 



NEW NOVELS & NEW EDITIONS * 



A Woman of Forty is an immense 
advance on the author's last novel, 
' By Bight of Succession.' The artificial 
plot has disappeared, and we have here 
a natural and simply developed story 
dealing with the life of good society in 
a way that recalls the refined tone of 
Mr. Norris's books. The central figures 
are well defined, and they are placed in 
harmonious surroundings. They talk 
and act as well-bred people may, and 
do not launch forth into ecstatics in 
order to reveal themselves to the unim- 
aginative reader. The ' woman of forty ' 
is a very fascinating heroine, consciously 
beautiful, brilliant, and captivating, a 
woman with a will and with a his- 
tory. Brice Leslie, launched suddenly, 
from the solitudes of New Zealand up- 
country life, into the whirl of London 
society, fails *n easy victim, and is 
dangerously near forgetting that he is 
practically engaged to a fair young 
compatriot now like himself resident 
in tne old country. He holds the 
due to the heroine's past* life, for he 
has been the friend of ner old lover, to 
whose memory she has remained con- 
stant, and this fact invests the gratfe 
young painter with a halo in her eyes. 
But the peril to his fiancSe's happiness is 
averted by her own unselfishness, and 
the effect of it upon the older woman. 
The theme is tenderly and soberly 
treated, there are no false notes, and 
there is everywhere apparent a com- 
mand of style and subject that belongs 
only to novels that take rank among 
the ' upper ten ' in the aristocracy of 
fiction. 

The extremes of life meet in Worth- 
ington Junior, and by a kind of see-saw 
arrangement we travel backwards and 
forwards between the respectable opu- 
lence of Porchester-terrace and the 
hand-to-mouth poverty of SpitaJfields. 
The author, who has composed a good 
story out of varied materials, appears 
to be more at home in East than in 

* ▲ Womtn of Forty. Bj Esms Staart. In Two Vols. 
(Msthnen and Co. 21a.) 

Worthiogton Junior. A Story of Contrasts. By 
Edith Sich«L In Thres Vols. (Swan Sonnensohein 
and Co. Sis. 6d.) 

Ermsngarde. A Story of Romney Marsh in tha 
Thirteenth Century. By Mrs. Hadden Parkes. 
(Elliot Stock. 5s.) 

Mademoiselle Miss, and Other Stories. By Henry 
Harland. (William Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

Miss Derereax, 8pinster. By Agnes Giberne. 
(James Clarke and Co. 5s.) 

Daireen. By frank Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.) 

The Golden Hinges. By Dora Russell. Second 
Edition. (Griffith, Farran, and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

The Waif from the Wares. By W. J. Koox-Little, 
Canon of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. (Chap- 
man and Hall. Ltd. 3s.6dJ 



West London, the chapters that deal 
with ' low ' life being undoubtedly the 
best. Here she has caught the vocabu- 
lary and accent of the streets with 
considerable accuracy, and the move- 
ment of life in the lodging-house is 
decidedly more realistic than the 
polite society of the drawing-room. 
It is on this part of the tale 
that the reader lingers with in- 
terest. The rest appears flat, and lacks 
colour, but the colouring of West-end 
existence is naturally pallid beside the 
vivid tints that life takes at the other 
extreme of London. The story, which 
is written in a cultivated style, pur- 
sues the fortunes of a young man whose 
theories are more perfect than his 
actions, and who prefers to build 
mental Utopias to exerting himself to 
put them into working order. His 
friends believe in the nobility of his 
ideas, and give him credit for self- 
sacrifice where they might better blame 
him for weakness. The discovery of 
his incapacity and selfishness comes as 
a surprise, especially to a fine girl 
whose enthusiasm he has aroused, and 
who hastens to put into practice the 
schemes he has inculcated. There 
are more satisfactory characters than 
Maurice in the book. Thomleigh is an 
admirable creation, and Olga is good ; 
but all these well-educated people are 
more or less shadowy, and we turn with 
relief to Loo and Algy and 'Jocular Jim/ 
who talk and act with undoubted vitality. 
Algy is the most lean and hungry of 
mortals, yet he is much more existent 
than well-fed Maurice, and his pathetic 
love for Loo, which leads him into 
trouble, aid finally to the sacrifice of 
his life, bears out the keynote struck 
in the brief introduction: 'Life is at 
best a see-saw — high and losr are 
relative terms — and which is which the 
reader alone must determine/ 

The tale of Ermengarde carries the 
reader back to the South-east coast of 
England in the thirteenth century. The 
coast line has greatly changed since the 
time in which the events related in the 
story are supposed to have taken place, 
the encroaching sea having sucked 
beneath its waters the old towns of 
Promehill and Winchelsea, at one time 
places of importance on the South coast. 
The most interesting event dealt with 
in the story is the great tempest of 
1287, in which a large tract of country 
was submerged, and whole towns were 
swept away. A thrilling description, 
founded on historical records, is given of 
the terror and misery endured by the 
inhabitants during this woral devasta. 
tion. The heroine of the tale is Lady 
Brmengarde de Bezier, whose father 
and grandfather had favoured the 
Albigenses, and had in consequence 
suffered the loss of their vast estates 
in Languedoc during the religious 
wars of the elder Simon de Montfort. 
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The mother of Ermengarde, forced to 
flee from her country with her infant 
daughter, is wrecked on the coast of 
England, and only the child survives. 
She is guarded and educated by a 
benevolent friar, in total ignorance of 
her name or extraction. As she grows 
up she is affianced to a noble Norman 
youth, Eeignold de Norrnanville, but 
her peace is disturbed by the brutal 
pursuit of a Knight Hospitaller, who 
more than once finds means to carry 
off the girl, and who, in fact, alone 
possesses a knowledge of her name and 
rank. In time she wins him to better 
feelings towards herself, and it is on a 
desolate island, where they have taken 
refuge from the storm, that he reveals 
to her the history of her parentage. Her 
lover meanwhile has joined St. Louis 
of France in * the Crusade, and he is 
following up the same investigations bv 
means of some recovered papers which 
he is able to place in the nands of the 
king. On his return he is led into 
fighting a duel with the knight, in which 
the latter is wounded, and Ermengarde 
is at length restored to her lover and 
her inheritance. The author shows in 
historical details a considerable and 
accurate grasp of Church affairs, and of 
the conditions of life at the period of 
which she writes, and the reader may 
obtain from the tale a very vivid con- 
ception of some aspects of the varied 
movements of importance which crowded 
upon each other during that stirring 
epoch. 

We do not know whether Mr. Heine- 
mann has any particular name for the 
series of books whose covers are decor- 
ated with a representation of peacock's 
feathers, but before the publication of 
Mademoiselle Miss, Emile Zola, Wolcott 
Balestier, and Hubert Crackanthorpe 
appeared thus gloriously bedecked. Now 
it ;is the turn of Mr. Henry Harland. 
There are five stories here presented to 
the reader in exchange for a trifling 
sum. The tale that provides the title is 
not the best written, but it has a touch 
of true humour, and moves along very 
pleasantly. ' The Prodigal Father ' is 
the most successful story of the five. 
The contrast between the frivolous 
old man and his son with the appe- 
tite for estimates and history is 
cleverly revealed. It is not too broad ; 
it is not too long. Those who love 
short and vivid relations of life might 
do worse than purchase this little 
volume. 

The second edition of Miss Devereux, 
Spinster, appears at a time when illus- 
tration of heredity has lost some of the 
freshness it had when the book first 
appeared two years ago. We are, there- 
fore, more free to estimate the novel on 
its own merits. The plot is somewhat 
complex, and one or two of the characters 
have no very defined function ; but the 



main incidents are interesting, and the 
story is well worked out. Leaving 
aside Miss Devereux herself, with her 
fussy and amusing ways, we may take 
the love affairs as the real kernel of the 
book. We have first the loveless mar- 
riage of General YiUiers to his sixteen- 
year-old bride, with their sad but almost 
inevitable growth away from each other; 
then, when the General's death sets 
Evelyn free, there is her happier mar- 
riage to a more suitable spouse. The 
conduct of Cyril is somewhat hard to 
understand, but so would be any man's 
who proposed in a weak moment 
to a Miss Lucas when his affec- 
tions were, and had long been, given to 
Jean. But at the end the right lovers 
marry, and devote themselves to the 
East-end. As we said, the connection 
of some of these incidents is not as 
obvious as the usual novel plot, but the 
complexity is not unlike what we often 
.find in real life. 

A reprint of Daireen, one of Mr. 
Frankfort Moore's early novels, affords 
us an opportunity of comparison 
between this and his later work. 
Daireen possesses few of the distinc- 
tive features that are associated in 
our minds with his more advanced 
style, and the shipboard company, who 
occupy the chief place in this volume, 
have no pretension to rank as equals 
to the clever people who go voyaging 
in 'I Forbid the Banns.' Daireen, though 
a charming girl, becomes common- 
place beside the heroine of the later tale, 
and the feeble aesthete, Mr. Glaston, 
who we suppose would aspire to the 
title of 4 oolour-poet,' is extinguished by 
his brilliantly satirical successor, Cyril 
Southcote. To those who have not read 
Mr. Frankfort Moore's later work, and 
who cannot, therefore, appreciate the 
rapid and striking advance that he has 
made, Daireen will not seem wanting in 
good things. The heroine's own charm 
makes up in large measure for the 
defects of her companions; but the 
author's tendency to exaggeration in 
drawing Irish characters appears in its 
most pronounced form in the person of 
The Maonamara, whose conversation, 
even for a descendent of the kings of 
Munster, is ludicrous. 

The Golden Hinges, a reprint of Dora 
Russell's novel, is a romantic tale of 
village love and tragedy. Graham 
North, the hero, the inheritor of deeply- 
embarrassed estates in Northumber- 
land, has been amusing his leisure by 
falling in love with pretty Winny 
Kiddell, a farmer's daughter, whom he 
has been meeting clandestinely in 
romantic spots by the river. His 
mother, who is more worldly wise than 
her son, is doing all she can to bring 
about a match between him and the 
rich and beautiful heiress, Katharine 
Despard, who is more than ready to 



place herself and her money at his dis- 
posal, and he is almost forced into a 
proposal at the very moment that Winny 
is awaiting him at their old tryeting- 
place. She hears something of what is 
in progress at the Hall, and wildly sends 
Graham a message. His answer fills 
her with such despair that she flings 
herself into the river and attempts to 
drown herself. Graham, following her, 
discovers what she has done, and 
attempts a rescue, but she is apparently 
drowned, while he is rescued, only to 
fall into a long and dangerous illness. 
He is altogether in a pretty fix between 
his two devoted ladies, for his mother 
complicates matters still further by tell- 
ing him that Winny has been saved. In 
fact, unknown to them both, the girl 
has been rescued, and is used by 
Graham's rival, Captain Despard, as a 
means for his revenge. The girl, 
attired as a sprite, pursues him, appear- 
ing at intervals and heaving neavy 
sighs whenever he is in particularly 
lover-like mood with Miss Detpara. 
How she gets into his room at night, 
and how she succeeds in appearing and 
disappearing in such an uncanny fashion, 
is unexplained, but it is no more un- 
likely than various other incidents in a 
story where girls pay afternoon calls 
in the country with £30 in their pockets 
ready to relieve their lovers' imme- 
diate necessities, and where they dress 
up as boy soldiers and are found in the 
middle of the fighting square at Abu 
Klea. This is Winny't final prank, 
always under the guidance of Captain 
Despard; and Graham, who also has 
gone to the wars, discovers her in a 
wounded condition after the battle, and 
nurses her m his tent. He promises to 
marry her; but, fortunately, she does 
not survive the war, and he is at liberty 
to return to the long-suffering and twioe- 
reiected Katharine, who has been faith- 
ful to her wandering lover all this time. 
The story, though improbable in most 
of its details, is prettily written and full 
of incident. 

Canon Knox-Little's The Waif from 
the Warns is a pretty story told on well- 
trodden ground. The title of the book 
is an index to the whole story — an 
infant rescued from the waves, with 
nothing to identify it but its mother's 
miniature hung round its neck. Nor does 
it leave the beaten track here, for the 
miniature is stolen, and the true Lord 
Trelorman is brought up on charity. In 
spite of this, he wins the love of a 
charming girl who moves in good 
society. Lettice has her fidelity re- 
warded by becoming in the end Lady 
Trelorman. Probably the religious 
aspects will attract the strongest interest 
in the book, for they certainly leave the 
beaten track of the Anglican teachings, 
and may be a reflection of Canon Knox- 
Little's true sentiments on confession 
and prayers for the dead. 
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BECBNT YEB8E 



Mb. Duncan Campbell Scott is, if we 
are not in error, one of the young 
Canadian poets who have honour both 
in the Dominion and in England. Every 
country is a nursery for poetry, and 
even in these mechanical days she sends 
forth emissaries from the north to the 
south, and from the east to the week 
Never before in the history of the world 
have so many singers been expressing 
their emotions in verse, for now that 
transit is so simple a matter, even a 
Nubian lyrist obtains his translation 
into English, French, German, and 
Russian, before his last days come upon 
him. From Canada there is exported 
many a bundle of pleasant songs. 
Have not Professor Roberts and 
Mr. Bliss Carman made music in 
our ears ? Now this is not Mr. Scott's 
first appearance in our midst, for we 
distinctly remember to have reviewed 
his work before, and we are genuinely 
sorry to add that the volume now before 
us, though it contains here and there the 
happy phrase that marks the natural 
craftsman, does not prove a sufficient 
advance in ripeness. It is disfigured 
again and again by nearly every blunder 
of which a poet can be guilty, some of 
the verses being so oarelessly con- 
structed that a schoolboy, surely, would 
blush to confess them his. We cannot 
imagine what Mr. Scott has been about. 
That splendid Biblical reproach launched 
against idols can be applied to him, 
since he has eyes that see not, ears that 
hear not. It cannot be insisted too 
strongly that perfection of structure is 
one of the elements of a lyric. The first 
verse sets the rule. There are poetic forms 
that allow of liberties, but when a poet pro- 
vides his readers with a trifle of sixteen 
lines divided into two or four or eight 
parts, it is his manifest duty to grace 
his slender offering with all kinds of 
loveliness possible. Metrically, Mr. 
Scott is an offender of the worst rank. 
It is an actual torture for a critic whose 
ear is tuned aright to read many of his 
poems ; and vet this poet has an imagi- 
nation, watches Nature and records 
beautifully, sprinkles here and there on 
his pages a verse that proves him 
capable to the highest degree, and 
shows plentifully enough that, were he 
an adapt at versification, he could please 
the most exacting. His book is de- 
formed. It exasperates. It needs the 
knife. Here follow verses that should 
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not have been admitted among the 
others: 

A thrush is hidden in a maze 

Of cedar buds and tamarac bloom, 
He throws his rapid flexile phrase, 
A flash of emeralds in the gloom. 
Boldness is often not beauty. The 
poor thrush has been accused of many 
things, but Mr. Scott might have 
spared him the reproach of singing 
precious stones : 

The winter's loose somewhere, 
Gathering snow for a flght ; 

From the feel of the air 
I think it will freeze to-night. 

Mr. Scott has spoiled The Magic 
House by stanzas such as this, by un- 
fitting epithets in scores, and by metri- 
cal sins of the deepest dye. 

Not a few lawyers have been poets 
despite the fact that sheepskin seems 
the antipodes of the lyre. Mr. Thomas 
McKie, advocate, comes to us from 
Scotland with a little book entitled 
Lyrics and Sonnets. That the author 
is a born humorist can be proved very 
soon to the confusion of those who say 
that the Scot is no wag. Listen to the 
piper : 

Beautiful star. 
Wandering afar 

In the lone nipht ; 
Leave thy angelic sphere, 
Come to my bosom here, 

Share its delight. 

Only my bosom glows, 

Throbs with lore's passion throes, 

Like a full sea ; 
Longs for thy beauty, 
Leare thv star duty. 

Mate thou with me. 

The man who would invite a star to 
his bosom must have the chest of* 
Hercules multiplied by several billions.; 
But Mr. McKie is not deterred by this* 
thought from desiring a star for wife. 
It may be safely said that, in the event 
of such an unnatural union taking place, 
society will not be able to receive this* 
star. A further study of the book in 
question reveals some more pleasantries. 
We read about the nightingale's 
diapason. Mr. Scott makes the thrush 
sing emeralds, Mr. McKie accuses 
Philomel of double-bass. A duet be- 
tween these two peculiar birds would be 
interesting. 

The present is a revised and decreased 
edition of Underneath the Bough. A 
preface records the pruning administered 
not only by the hands of Michael Field, 
but also by others that are stated to be 
more skilful The bough has shot forth 
some twigs since last April. Well, we 
shall dare to say at the outset that the 
book is neither sufficiently revised nor 
decreased. The volume is one of lyrics, 
and as such offends not once, nor 
twice, but many times. We may 
repeat what we said concerning the 
first book on our list. Perfection of 
workmanship is imperative in all 
poetical work, but^in no branch of 



poetry so much as in the short lyric. 
To the making of this must come pro- 
priety of accent, suitability of metre 
and music. Deep thought is not an 
essential, though happy is the man who 
can add great intellectuality simply. 
The choice of the measure to be 
employed has often brought Michael 
Field to woeful grief. Consider for a 
moment the following poem : 

I laid her to sleep, 

And I came to weep 
By her forest grave; but I found 

That a squirrel gay 

At its noiseless play 
Was springing across the mound, 

The sun made a mote 

Of gold on its coat, 
On its pretty hind-legs it stood ; 

Then without a sound 

Leapt over the mound 
To its home again in the wood. 

In our opinion the metre is improper. 
It is jaunty. But the living is repre- 
sented as going to weep at the grave of 
the dead ! No tears, no mourning can 

g)ssibly be suggested by a Jack-in-the- 
ox measure of this type. The children 
who take in Little Folks might be 
charmed by the picture of the squirrel 
playing leap-frog over the grave, but 
surely all those who have reached riper 
years can extract no pleasure from such 
distorted simplicity. In the matter of 
music and accents the poem under 
notice is also imperfect. Underneath 
the Bough has this twig too many. But 
we do not desire to insist only on the 
numerous flaws. Beauties abound. Has 
not this the touch that is true? 

Ah ! me, if I grew sweet to man, 
It was but as a rose that can 
No longer keep the breath that heaves 
And swells among its folded leaves. 

The pressing fragrance would unclose 
The flower, and I became a rose, 
That, unimpeachable and fair. 
Planted its sweetness in the air. 

No art I used men's love to draw ; 
I lived but by my being's law, 
As roses are by heaven designed 
To bring the honey to the wind. 

And yet Michael Field, after writing 
such a gem as this, could pen the 
following couplet : 

I can't outdance him though I try ; 

He dances nimbler than I. 
On second thoughts we are inclined to 
imagine there must be a misprint here. 

Mr. Mackenzie Bell's Spring's Im- 
mortality is, on the whole, rather 
devoid of an individual note. The 
author has not steadfastly set himself to 
be the disciple of any particular master, 
but he hints in many places at the 
greater glories of several bards whose 
utterances belong to the world. Mr. 
Bell can occasionally write beautiful 
verses, for instance : 

The cuckoo's voice, from copse and vale, 
Lingers as if to meet 

The music of the nightingale, 
Across the rising wheat. 

Bat in no poem do we find the exoel* 
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lence continuous. Thebook might well be 
without many poems. ' Waiting for the 
Dentist 9 is decidedly de Prop. 

We cordially trnst that Mr. Q. A. 
Greene, whose Italian Lyrists of 2b- 
Day is a book of uncommon interest, 
will not consider by his position in this 
article that we count the last as least. 
Bather let him be sure that we have 
kept back the good wine. The publi- 
cation of this volume marks the com- 
pletion of a veritable feat. Long 
must have been the labour, con- 
scientious the research, exceeding the 
love of literature to bring to birth 
these excellent translations. Mr. 
Greene has been the Mr. Alfred Miles 
for the young singing Italians, and he 
has provided the student of poetry who 
does not happen to know the language 
of Italy with a fresh feast of thought 
and imagery. His preface is educa- 
tional ; the short notices of every poet 
mentioned cure couched in telling sen- 
tences, and he does not shrink from 
boldly putting his finger on the rank 
spot. All who are tied of will to the 
apron-strings of the Muse and do not 
only listen when she speaks Britishly 
have probably heard of Gabriele 
d'Annunzio, Carducci, and Stecchetti. 
In Mr. Greene's book these born poets 
receive the homage and criticism of a 
scholar. From cover to cover Italian 
Lyrists of To-day is of value, and when 
we have deplored the unhandsome 
treatment of Ada Negri we are at the 
end of our grumbling. Mr. Greene has 
come triumphantly through a severe 
ordeal, and it is plain enough that a 
poet has been dealing with poets. 



LADIES AT WOBK» 



ltf face of the appalling statistics that are 
continually being thrust upon us, it is 
astonishing that any one should enter a 
profession unless driven to it at the point of 
the bayonet. Mr. Clement Soott has just 
announced that there are 4,000 registered 
persons connected with the drama out of 
work in New York. There are probably 
twice as many unregistered. Allowing an 
average of three mouths to feed dependent 
upon the 12,000 members of the dramatic 
profession thus found, we arrive at the 
shocking total of 48,000 distressed and un- 
provided for. The writer of the article 
referred to goes on to say that things are 
not much better in London. Mr. Andrew 
Lang calculates that ninety-nine per cent, 
fail at literature, and, according to Sir 
Frederick Leighton, the competition in 
art is no less keen. Yet the volume 
of papers entitled Ladies at Work 
shows with what undaunted courage women 
are charging the citadels of art, literature, 
journalism, medicine, and the stage. The 
point most strongly insisted on by all the 
contributors to the volume is the extreme 
difficulty of the path to success. The pro- 
spects for women in journalism are repre- 

• Ladles at Work. Edited by Lady Jeune. (A. 0. 
"rat an* Go* 2*. Sd.) 



sented as more encouraging than in other 
branches. In view of Mr. Clement Scott's 
report Miss Grace Latham's paper on 
' The Stage' becomes of special interest at 
the moment. Yet, in spite of the grim 
warnings anent unpalatable work, and but 
partial success which she conscientiously 
dins into the ears of the would-be star, she 
sums up the pros and cons with cheerful 
courage. ' It will be said, " This is a life of 
hard work and self-denial. Is it worth the 
trouble P" Most certainly it is. All work 
worth doing involves labour and self-sacri- 
j ice, and all beginnings are hard ; but to 
1 .he artist the very training is delightful' 
The difficulty of making headway without 
theatrical influence is strongly insisted on. 
'The child of a scene-shifter or a super 
stands a better chance than the most 
talented and highly-educated outsider.' 
Influence and the certainty of ' bread during 
nhe waiting time' are the great indispens- 
ables. 



A GREAT PRE-RAPHAELITE.* 



The Art Journal for 1893 is devoted to the 
consideration of the life and painting of 
Holman Hunt, and contains a very complete 
series of engravings and etchings illustra- 
tive of his work. Mrs. Meynell and the 
Yen. Archdeacon Farrar supply the letter- 
press. 

The unique interest that attaches to the 
movement in English art which came 
almost accidentally to be called pre-Raphael- 
itism, centres round . the person of this 
painter. Of the others who united in a 
common brotherhood to break through the 
evil traditions that encompassed English 
Art, and of those who were closely asso- 
ciated with them, not one remained entirely 
faithful to the principles that they laid down 
for themselves. Other modes and other 
ideals came in to alter the spirit of their 
art. But Holman Hunt remains pre- 
Raphaelite to the end. Such as he was 
when ' Bienzi ' was first exhibited, such he 
is still ; the * Lady ofjShalott,' on which he is 
at work to-day, embodies the very same 
art canons that he laid down for his 
guidance at the beginning of a long career. 
Freshly and continuously he is doing now 
what he was persuaded and convinced of 
then. To him the movement was no freak 
of youth ; it embodied the strenjious pur- 
pose of a life-time. And Surely no artist 
of any time has laboured more severely or 
endured more patiently in the cause of art 
than he. Repeated journeys to the East, 
and a long residence in the desolate and 
pestilential region of Usdum,atthe southern 
end of the shores of the Dead Sea, exposed 
to perils from wandering robbers, and worse 
perils from semi-starvation and malarious 
exhalations, seemed not too great dangers 
to be faced in the effort to read accurately 
to an unappreciative public the truths whose 
moral 'significance lay with the force of 
a prophetic messa ge u pon his mind. Mr. 
Ruskin writes: 'While the hills of the 
Crimea were white with tents of war, and 
the fiercest passions of the nations of 
Europe burned with high funereal flames 
over their innumerable dead, one peaceful 
English tent was pitched beside a shipless 
sea, and the whole strength of an English 
heart was spent in painting a weary goat 

• William Holman Hunt: Hto Life *n4 Work. (J. 
Virtue *ad Co. fl*6dj 



dying upon the salt sand. 9 No other pic- 
ture presents such a terrible impression of 
solitude, despair, and doom as does this one 
of ' The Scapegoat.' It is almost intoler- 
able; not all the glow of those flashing 
peaks behind can induce the spectator to 
rest upon it, and yet it possesses a haunting 
power that fascinates while it repels. 

The distinguishing feature of the work 
of this singular painter is the union of an 
intense mysticism with an almost painful 
realism. The accuracy of detail that first 
strikes the eye is discovered to be not an 
end in itself, for every detail is weighted 
with symbolic meaning ; his pictures must 
be read slowly, bit by it, and all the force 
of the imagination working within the sphere 
of religious ideas is needed to unravel their 
complicated meanings. It is this learned 
symbolism that prevents Holman Hunt's 
great achievement from meeting its due 
recognition, and leaves his greatest 
work, 'The Triumph of the Innocents,' 
still unsold in his studio. Yet where, quite 
apart from the significance of the picture, 
shall we find in modern art anything so 
exquisite as this wreath of child-angels, 
anything so fascinating as the foremost 
child, somewhat isolated from the rest, 
looking down in wonder upon the sword- 
thrust that has rent his dress, yet has made 
no mark upon his glorified body P Where 
shall we find such vigour, such earnestness, 
such bold attack upon the mysteries of 
light and darkness P 

Archdeacon Farrar speaks of a picture 
of • Christ among the Doctors,' as yet 
unexhibited and unknown to* the public, 
which ptesents a fresh treatment of a 
subject already elaborated with immense 
pains and skill by the same artist. The 
moment here chosen is earlier than that 
selected in the former picture. The 
parents have not yet appeared. The child 
Christ-^-a boy of singularly noble mien, 
dressed in the simple garment of a peasant 
—is kneeling upon the striped talhtk that 
he has taken off in token of reverence. His 
fingers are pressed to his brow with an 
Eastern gesture of attention, but the move- 
ment gives the impression that some great 
thought prophetic of His mission, but as 

Sit but half understood, had flashed upon 
is mind. On His knee lies the open roll of 
Isaiah, on which may be read the words, 
' He shall grow up before Him as a tender 
plant.' Around Him are grouped ^ the 
Rabbis, each one representing some indi- 
vidual teacher of the age, while the young 
Gamaliel, sitting cross-legged below the 
divan, balances the handsome boyish figures 
of Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea 
linked in familiar pose at the onnoBite side. 
This interesting composition, which is quite 
free from the excessive multiplication of 
detail that burdens many of the artist's 
pictures, must possess a very impressive 
simplicity and dignity. 

Apart from their religious and artistic 
work, the pre-Raphaelites did a great ser- 
vice to literature in introducing the poems 
of Keats to the public. When ' Isabella 
and the Pot of Basil', was painted Keats 
was almost unknown. His poems were only 
to be found by tossing over the contents of 
a tub outside a cheap dealer's shop- window. 
He was_perpetually confounded with Henry 
Kirke White. The pre-Raphaelites pro- 
jected a series of etchings in illustration of 
Keats, and the early pictures of Millais and 
Holman Hunt contributed largely to bring 
the poet before the notice of the public 
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Happy, though Married.' • Yes/ by O. B. Bumoi*. 

GARDENING IN DECEMBER. By A Practical 
GARDmjram, Illustrated from Photographs. 

THE MODERN SERVANT GIRL. With Ilia*, 
treftkras. 

EMBROIDERED BOOK-COVE RS. By E. CaoaiLir. 
Illustrated from Speeimemi. 

TOO TIGHT CLOTHING. By A Family Doctor. 
ROSES, BED AND WHITE. Worda by William 
Cowan, M.A. Mode by Erckivr Allov. 

A TALE WITH MR. JEROME K. JEROME. By 
Eaxmovd Blathwatt. Illustrated. 

•A LITTLE MUSIC* IUostrated by T. W. 

COVUttRT. 

DEVONSHIRE L ACE-MA CERS. Illustrated. 

A GOSSIP FROM BOOKLAND, 

WHAT TO WEAR IN DECEMBER. CuiKfeaton 
Drew. Illustrated from Original Models and 
Designs. 

THE GATHERER. Invention, Discovery, Science, 
Ac. 

NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. Prises of 

450, 440, and 480, 
and other Cash Prises offered. 

COUPLETS STORIES. 
SEPARATED : A DIVIDED STORY. IUostrated. 
THE FORTUNES OF THE (GREY HOUSE. By 
J. E. Hodssov, R.A. Illustrated. 

THE ODD ONE. By Alsbrt E. Hoofer, Author of 
'Bent's Return/ 4c Illustrated. 

SERIAL STORIES. 
THE SLEEVE OF CARE. By C. E. C. Wrioall, 
Author of 'DuioeCarruthers/ Ac. IUostrated. 

MARGARETS WAY. By A. E. Wicxeax, Illus- 
trated. 

The Part is profuselyillostrated by Percy Tarrutt, 
W. Baivrt, B.I., Wal Paget, J. E. Hodosos, R.A., 
St. Clair Simmovs, Gordo* Brows*, and J. F. 

SCLLITA*. 

FaoETisnECR— A WINSOME MAID. (From a 
Drawing by Norma e Prbsoott-Datirs.) 

CA88ELL * COMPANY, Limited. Ludgate HiU; 
and aU BookeeUers. 



How Ready, price 6d. 
£JHBISTMAS ARROWS, 

• rjlHE QUIVEB' 

£JHRI8TMAS ANNUAL. 

CosTAiMuie: 

HILDA YORK. A Story of London Flats. By Etrltv 
Etrrrtt - Grrie. Author of 'Wyhola,' «The 
Stronger Will/ Ac., 4e. With Illustrations by 
Wal Paort and Allak Barraod. 

THE TRADE TURKEY. By the Rev. P. B. Power* 
M.A., Author of 'The Choir-boy of Harlestone 
Minster/ Ac IUostrated by Goaooa Brower. 

TURK. By the Rev. J. T. Burtoe Wollastoe. 

LIFE'S MYSTERY. A Sermon for the Hew Year. 

o^ Armagh? 7 G ' A * Chadwici » D « D -t 

• PETTICOATS.' A Story for Children. By Mora 

Hbalr. Illustrated. 

FRONTISPIECE. — A Cinderella's Christinas Ere. 
Drawn by Sideet H. Simb. 



CAS SELL' 8 CLASSIFIED CATA- 
LOGUE, containing particulars of upwards 
of Oeb Tbousavd Volumes published by Messrs. 
Cassbll aeo Compart, ranging in price from 

THREEPENCE TO FIFTY GUINEAS, 

wiU be sent on request, po$tfr$t t to any address. 

CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 

LUDGATE HI]*, LONDON 



ME. G. T. CONGRBVE'S 
WORK ON 

CONSUMPTION, Ac. 
In which are detailed 
The Causes, Symptoms, Progress, and Successful 
Treatment of this Scourge of England.— With nearly 
Four Hundred Cases of Cure. Also 

On COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, Ac., <kc. 

Ths Book will U —nt po§t-fr*e,for ONE SHILLING, bw 
tho Author, Coomb* Lodq*, Ptekkam, London. S.B. 

MEMORY TRAINING. Loisbttb System. 
A Law Lecturer, of King's CoU»*e, London (J. 
Harpur Scaife, LL.B ), says: 'Invaluable for era ma. 
and for memory training.' • Taught by eormpondtnc*. 
In three weeks I was able to memoriae the names, Ac., 
of more than 400 men.'— A. W. Jamieson, L<eut..Col<mei 
I.8.C. ' Natural memory greatly ■tr«ngthened.'—W.W. 
Astor. ' advantage to strong memory, incalculable aid 
to weak one.'-Rer. Dr. Buckley. 

Lfons by Pott. Pro$pectu§ frt. 

ALOISETTE, 87, NEW OXFORD-ST. 
• (Oppotita MttdM*!), LONDON. 



GALES 'ORCHARD SONGS.* 



Mr. Gale's new volume deserves a hearty 
welcome. He has already made a reputa- 
tion as one of the best and truest of our 
pastoral poets, and the verses which he now 
gives us will certainly not impair it. 
Captious criticism may suggest that we 
have heard the songs before. That may be 
so, but for our own part we are glad to 
hear them again, and if Mr. Gale needs 
any justification, he may find it in the 
example of the bird whose laureate he has 
become: 

That* s the wise thrush. He sings each song 
twice over, 

Lest you should think he never can recapture 
The first fine careless rapture. 

The note is almost always true. It is but 
rarely that we notice any attempt to force 
the effect. The range of emotion is not 
wide, but within its limits the poet has the 
assured utterance of one who is conscious 
of treading in his own domain. Careful 
scrutiny can discover few infelicitous lines. 
Perhaps the most dangerous Blip in the 
volume is in a phrase that positively pro- 
vokes misinterpretation. ' Lo, I have had 
my share of grass and birds/ writes 
Mr. Gale. The thought of the reader, 
especially of the profane and prosaic 
reader, immediately flies to misadven- 
tures on the turf, and to triumph 
in the stubbles. But these are not the 
memories which the poet recalls. His de- 
light was not in horse or gun, bat in lawn 
and copse and hedgerow, vocal with the 
music of the tribes that haunt the solitude 
and the shade. In another case Mr. Gale 
has been betrayed by a metaphor. He 
describes how 

The Artist of the dawn 

Makes all the sky a masterpiece. 

The conception which the imagery ex- 
presses is at once felt to be incongruous. 

* Orchard Songs. By Norman Gale. (Bikin Hatha ws 
and John Lane, fcnettj 



The artist strives, and strives in vain, to 
rise to the height of Nature. Nature never 
becomes self-conscious and sinks to the 
level of the artist. 

But these, after all, are trivial blemishes. 
The volume, open it where we may, is rich 
in beauty, and there is no monotony in its 
grace. Sometimes the charm lies in a 
splendid phrase — 

The fine sincerity of light 
And luxury of open sky ; 

sometimes in a striking and suggestive 
picture : 

The poplar that would rather be 
A spire to pierce the base, 
Than lend its secret energy 
To grow 

In liberal breadth below. 

Or what, again, could be more perfect in 
its way than the two stanzas which follow P 
They should surely find a place in any 
future anthology for children : 

Father Thrash. 

Thejthrush was a bachelor early in March, 
And now there's a wife with a velvety heart ; 
There's a house in the quick 
Never builded of brick 
And a capital egg for a start. 

The thrush was a bachelor early in March, 
And now there's a medley of bosom and bill! 
There are Susan and Dick, 
In the daggers of quick, 
And a couple of golden-throats still! 

The pictures of country life which were 
so prominent in Mr. Gale's earlier volumes 
are not wanting here. The delight in 
simple pleasures, the love of unconven- 
tional freedom, the content with homely 
joys, the sympathy with commonplace 
sorrow, the pity for suffering, have lost 
nothing of their depth and force. 
The tone and spirit of the book are still 
delightfully human. Nor has he lost 
that strength of conviction without which 
no poetry, however fair in shape or form, 
can strike home to the heart. He still has 
a gospel for weary and way-worn souls. 
But while before he preached, here he is 
generally content to suggest. Some may 
miss his meaning, but among those who 
most need the message his teaching will 
find open eyes and listening ears. The 
centre and substance of his philosophy he 
has summed up in two sublime verses : 

Dawn and Dark. 

God with His million cares 
Went to the left or right, 
Leaving our world ; and the day 
Grew night. 

Back from a sphere He came 

Over a starry lawn, 
Looked at our world ; and the dark 
Grew dawn. 

Nature is a revelation— but itis tbeDiviiM 
that she reveals. 
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TABLE TALK. 



Thb Royal Society of Literature held 
a conversazione at 20, Hanover-square on 
the 23rd, under most distinguished pat- 
ronage. An ex-Lord Chancellor (Lord 
Halsbury), a Prince of the Church (Car- 
dinal Vaughan), an eminent explorer (Mr. 
H. M. Stanley), and Mr. George Cawston, 
Mr. Rhodes's alter ego in England. On 
examination, however, it proved that most of 
the real literary men in the room, such as 
Mr. Lewis Morris, Mr. Zangwill, Mr. H. D. 
Traill, Mr. W. Morris Colles, Mr. Douglas 
Sladen, Mr. Justin McCarthy, MP., be- 
longed to the rival Society of Authors, and 
were only present as guests. How long is 
this farce going to be Kept up P On the one 
hand there is the working society, depend- 
ing entirely on its nominal subscriptions of 
a guinea a year, fighting the battle of 
every injured author, and including in 
its ranks nearly every famous author 
in England; on the other the well- 
endowed and Royal Chartered Society, 
wasting its endowments and its efforts 
on dry-as-dust researches which do 
not touch the public at alL Such men as 
Lord Halsbury and Cardinal Yaughan 
deserve something better than this. Could 
not they manage to get the terms of their 
charter widened into usefulness, so as to 
bring about an amalgamation of the two 
societies P 



Not many people are aware that the 
Ardlamont murder has desolated the home 
of a popular authoress, Helen Mathers 
(Mrs. Reeves), who wrote the famous 
' Cherry Ripe.' She is a sister of Mrs. 
Hamburgh, mother of the murdered man, 
to whom she was much attached. Miss 
Mathers alters very little, though she has 
grown rather deaf. She retains fresh 
colouring and beautiful auburn hair. 



Few biographies have been anticipated 
with such eager expectation as the life 
of the late Lord Tennyson, now under 
preparation by his son. A selection from 
-the Laureate's correspondence will form 
part of the work. 



It is to be hoped that the purchaser of the 
collection of Hazlitt's letters to P. G. 
Patmore will have enough respect for the 
great essayist's memory not to publish 
them. The letters contain an account of 
the love affair which is the basis of the 
' Liber Amoris/ and show the weak side of 
one who was in many respects so attractive. 
The letters can be of interest only to the 
morbid, and must injure Hazlitt's reputa- 
tion. They were originally written to the 
father of Mr. Coventry Patmore, who gave 
them to Hazlitt's son. As they only 
brought £35, the vendor, Mr. Carew Haz- 
litt, might surely have resisted the tempta- 
tion. 



A quite unique opportunity for autograph 
collectors is offered by one item on the 
catalogue published by Mr. E. Menken, 
the second-hand bookseller. This is a 
batch of the MSS of Mr. William Watson's 
poems, with the earliest versions of his 
works, and in some cases different leadings 
from those that have been published. Some 
have not been published at all, e.g., ' The 
Triple Lordship/ 4 The Raven's Shadow,' 



and 'Warm Weather in Winter.' The 
collection will^ almost certainly never be 
obtainable again complete. 



To the use of Sir John Millais's genius 
as an advertisement of a particular soap we 
have grown accustomed. But that the 
panegyrist of the Modern Painters should 
be represented as writing a eulogy on 
Modern Tobacconists was a very unkind 
cut. Sir John, presumably, has no violent 
dislike to the personal use of some sort of 
soap, while to the untitled John tobacco is 
'the worst natural curse of civilisation/ 
No wonder, therefore, that Mr. Cope was 
' injuncted 'from the continued publication 
of ' John Raskin on Himself and Things in 
General,' a pamphlet of fifty-seven pages of 
quotations from 'Fors Clavigera/ with 
advertisements interlarded. 



Londoners have been so long in the habit 
of associating music either with a tedious 
journey to Sydenham or a strong savour 
of chops and potatoes, that the new ooncert- 
hall in Langham Place is sure to be popular 
It will seat nearly 3,000 persons, and much 
space has been wisely sacrificed for com- 
fort. The acoustics, tested at the private 
view on Saturday last, are excellent, and 
under Mr. Cowen's baton the concerts 
should soon take their place as one of our 
institutions. There is to be a series of 
orchestral concerts, as well as oratorios 
and cantatas, beginning with The Hymn of 
Praise, and including The Messiah, The 
Golden Legend, and Mr. Cowen's own piece, 
The Water LUy. 



Every one who has, or has had, a grand- 
father, ought to get 'Avery's Ancestral 
Tablets.' These tablets are diagrams for 
pedigrees so arranged that eight genera- 
tions of one's ancestors may be easily re- 
corded. The plan is ingenious and simple, 
though it would take too much space to 
explain. The tablets will be useful to 
genealogists ; but how many of us could fill 
up the eighth generation of our own tree P 



Mr. Wilfrid Ward, author of ' William 
George Ward and the Oxford Movement,' 
also of ' William George Ward and the 
Catholic Revival,' is about to publish, 
through Messrs. Macmillan and Co., a 
volume of papers to be entitled ' Witnesses 
to the Unseen, and Other Essays.' The 
first essay — which is chosen as the title of 
the volume — was suggested by a conversa- 
tion with Tennyson. 



The three principal American magazines 
whioh circulate largely in this country are 
announcing their chief features in fiction 
for the coming year. Mr. J J. M. Barrie's 
new novel will appear in Scribner. 
No title has as yet been settled for 
the story, which is the first work of any 
importance from Mr. Barrie's pen since 
' The Little Minister.' To the same maga- 
zine Mr. George Meredith is contributing 
a new serial story entitled ' A Favourable 
Marriage.' Mark Twain's new story, 
'Pudd'nhead Wilson,' commences in the 
Christmas number of The Century, and 
will be continued in future numbers. The 
publishers of Harper announce new stories 
by George Du Maurier and Charles Dudley 
Warner. The former will be called * Trilby,' 
and is to be illustrated by the author 
himself. 



Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish 
immediately, in two volumes, the ' Letters 
of Asa Gray,' the well-known American 
botanist. Beginning with a fragment of 
autobiography, the collection follows in 
chronological order his early undertakings, 
his several journeys in Europe, his later 
work, and his correspondence with Darwin 
and other friends. The same firm also pro- 
mise a volume of essays by Professor 
Goldwin Smith, dealing with the following 
subjects: 'The Irish Question,' 'Prohibi- 
tion in Canada and the United States,' 
'The Empire,' 'Women's Suffrage," Dis- 
establishment/ ' The Jewish Question/ 
and ' Social and Industrial Revolution.' 



Mr. David Christie Murray's new book, 
' The Making of a Novelist, will be pub- 
lished early next week by Messrs. Chatto 
and WinduB. It is dedicated to Mr. J. M. 
Barrie. Messrs. Chatto are also reprint- 
ing ' The Life of Sir Richard Whittington, 
thrice Lord Mayor of London/ written by 
Mr. Walter Besant and Mr. James Rice. 
The little book has been difficult to obtain 
of late ; and as it contains much informa-' 
tion, unobtainable elsewhere, of the famous 
merchant of the fourteenth century, it is 
well worthy of re-publication. 



The Stationer, Printer, and Fancy Trades* 
Register contains a biographical notice of 
Mr. Truelove, of High Holborn. It was he 
who published 'The Elements of Social 
Science/ of which, though the authorship 
is still anonymous, 70,000 copies have been 
sold. Voltaire's ' Romances ' are still only 
to be had complete in Mr. Truelove's edition, 
Mr. Morris's Kelmscott type is criticised as 
not a convincing work of talent so much as 
an intelligent experiment. 



Five years ago there appeared in Black* 
wood's an anonymous story entitled 
'Rathillet.' People thought that Mrs. 
Oliphant had returned to the old man- 
ner which made her fame, and was 
publishing anonymously to test it. 
Eventually it leaked out that the real 
author was Mr. David S. Meldrum, who 
achieved success, almost simultaneously, as 
an artiBt. His first picture, painted at the 
age of eighteen, was hung in the Scottish 
Academy. He sent * Rathillet ' to a local 
editor, who was a man of honour and, instead 
of comparatively burying such a story in 
his own sheet, sent it on to Mr. Blackwood, 
who instantly accepted it for his magazine, 
whioh he edits himself. It was afterwards 
republished in 'Tales from Blackwood.' 
Next month Blackwood's begins a new' 
story, of about 60,000 words, by Mr. Meld- 
rum, who produces very slowly. It will bei 
entitled ' A Story of MargredeL' 



Like the traditional Scotchman, Mr. 
Meldrum came to London to seek his 

Siterary) fortune, bearing a letter of intro- 
uction to Mr. W. L. Hodgson, at that 
time editor of Bod and Oun, who happened 
to be familiar with Rathillet. Mr. Hodgson 
asked him to write something. Next day 
he came back. While he was thinking 
what to write for his commission he had 
wandered past St. Paul's with its innumer- 
able pigeons, which inspired that charming 
story, 'The Doves of St. Paul's.' Mr. 
Hodgson printed this, and suggested to his 
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National Review Mr. Meldrum became, and 
still is, the editor of Rod and Ghm. He is 
a strongly-built man of medium height, and 
if he were clean shaven would be remark- 
ably like Thackeray. He is twenty-eight 
rears old, and so shrewd a judge as Mr. 
Blackwood thinks him likely to develop 
into a writer of the first rank. 



That new ways of advertising will be in- 
dented is a safe prediction, but whether the 
following comes under the description 
• new* we are not sure. A married lady of 
our acquaintance received the other day a 
thin postcard with an unsigned communi- 
cation in a handwriting she could not 
recognise. It ran thus: 'Will you send to 
your library for by — P It con- 
tains a curious description of the W.s' 
career.' At first the lady accepted this as 
a genuine piece of advice from a friend, and 
was about to follow it, especially as she 
knew some people whose name began with 
4 .*WV when suddenly the idea struck her 
that it was a mere advertising trick. Per- 
haps some of our readers wno have had 
experience in the matter can say. 



. . Some publishers are not above exploiting 
an author's personal friends for all they are 
worth. On the eve of publication of a new 
book, such publishers send the author a 
supply of postcards, containing on one side 
a neat announcement of the new book — title, 
publisher, price, and day of publication. 
The * address' side is left blank, to be filled 
up by the author with some friend's name. 
This is a cool invitation to the friend ad- 
dressed to show his friendship by deeds, 
not words, and the extent of the cash pay- 
ment required is obligingly indicated. We 
are told that this practice is more largely 
indulged in by lady authors than by male 
ones; and, having regard to the peculiar 
ideas prevalent among some members of the 
fair sex on the subject of cash subsidies, 
we can well believe it. Mbst men would 
know it was waste of pasteboard to dun 
their friends that way. 



' An Irish branch of the National Home 
Beading Union is now being formed under 
the auspices of the Irish Literary Society, 
tt has (for its object the encouragement of 
the study of Irish History and Literature, 
and will be open to all who are interested 
in, the subject, whether Irish or of other 
nationalities. Headers may become mem- 
bers individually on payment of an annual 
tabscription of half-a-crown, but they are 
invited by preference to form ' reading 
Circles ' among their friends, meeting at 
stated intervals to discuss the books read. 
£he subscription for each member of a 
'circle' is two shillings, and for this 
sum lists are supplied of the recom- 
mended books for the reading courses and 
other explanatory leaflets, and also the 
quarterly magazine of the branch, which 
will give directions as to reading, explana- 
tions of difficulties, and general guidance 
to students. Further information can be 
obtained on application to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Literary Sub-Committee, Bloomsbury 
Mansions. 



"The Council of Auckland College, New 
Zealand, is on its trial. It appears that 
they appointed Mr. W. S. Alois some ten 
years ago Professor of Higher Mathemetics, 
on the ordinary understanding that the: 



appointment was valid quamdiu se bene 
ges&erit. On May 19 last he read in The 
New Zealand Herald a report of a meeting 
of the council held four days previously, 
and thereby learnt that the Agent-General 
was to be requested to advertise for another 
Professor to fill his place, at a lower salary. 
That was the first intimation he received. 
It subsequently transpired that the resolu- 
tion passed was brought forward without 
previous notice to the members of the 
council, and was carried by the casting 
vote of the cnaarman, Sir G. M. O'Rorke. 
Much has since occurred, but the original 
urpose alleged — to effect economy — is now 
ropped, and complaint is made that the 
Professor did not give enough lectures in 
the year 1890 — three years ago. 



Whether this complaint can be justified 
or not (and the Professor certainly gave an 
explanation, which seems satisfactory, of the 
fact at the time) it is curiously contrary to 
English notions of fair play that a gentle- 
man, occupying a high position in the Col- 
lege, should be thrown aside after ten years' 
service at a meeting (i.) not convened to 
consider the question, (ii.) before which he 
was not asked to make his defence, (iii>) in 
which the question was decided by the 
casting vote of the chairman. 



It seems that under the circumstances 
the Minister of Education has refused to 
allow. the Agent-General to take the initia- 
tive suggested by the council. Notwith- 
standing, the council has requested Sir W. 
Buller, the Bight Rev. Dr. Selwvn, and 
Mr. R. Mackenzie, Rector of Edinburgh 
Academy,, to select a Professor in Mr. 
Alois's place, at the old salary. Will these 
gentlemen feel able to act, and will any 
man of honour and high standing care to 
take so discredited a position P Such are 
the questions Dr. E. A Abbott is asking in 
a paper widely circulated in the educational 
world. 



Dr. Julius Rodenberg, the versatile editor 
of the Dtu&che Bundeehau, who furnished, 
some years ago, such exquisite descriptions 
of English life and scenery, has just issued 
a volume of travels entitled ' Eine Fruh* 
lingMbrt nach Malta mit Awfliigen in 
Sicilien 9 (' A Spring Journey to Malta with 
Excursions in Sicily '), which contains some 
qharming sketches written in the author's 
well-known, elegant style. The principal 
part of the book is devoted to the Sicilian 
island. . 



* Cleopatra ' is the. title of a new novel by 
tne learned romancer, Georg Ebers, which 
is announced for immediate publication. 



Mr. Elliot Stock announces for early pub- 
lication a new work by * E.V.B.' under the 
title, ' A Book of the Heavenly Birthdays.' 
It will be fully illustrated by the author. 
The Bame house will publish immediately 
• Guesswork for Christmas.' 



' National Part Songs ' is the title of a 
new series of arrangements of the popular 
songsofthe four kingdoms, which Messrs. 
J. Cur wen and Sons nave in preparation* 
They have secured as editor of the English 
airs Mr. Eaton Faning ; v ol the Welsh airs, 
Dr. Ronald Rogers ; of the Soottisil ajrs, 



Mr. Allen Macbeth ; and of the Irish airs, 
Sir Robert Stewart. While the quality of 
the arrangements is thus guaranteed, the 
aim of the several editors has been to pro- 
duce simple arrangements such as amateur 
choirs can easily learn. 



Sir Robert Ball's new work, ' The Story 
of the Sun,' will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell early in December. It will be 
illustrated with eight coloured plates and 
numerous engravings. 



A third edition has been called for of 
the November number of The Maganine of 
AH, 



Mrs. C. E. C. Weigall has written a new 
serial story, 'The Sleeve of Care/ for 
OaseeWe Family Magawine new volume. 



Mrs. Meade's new story, 'Beyond the 
Blue Mountains,' will be published in a few 
days by Messrs. Cassell and Company. 



The November number of Commerce 
chiefly consists of a very exhaustive and 
profusely illustrated account of the indus- 
tries of Norwich. It is by 4 Lesser Colum- 
bus,' and is called 'An East Anglian 
Colony.' 

* Mr. W. D. Howells has just begun work 
on a new novel, to deal with the struggle of 
a young dramatic author toget his play 
accepted and produced. Whether Mr. 
Howells will have to go no further than his 
own experienoe for some of his incidents, 
we do not know; but there seems some 
connection between the subject and the 
fact that he is at present revising a play of 
his own. 



The Professor of History at the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, George Elliott 
Howard, has published the second com- 
mencement address, which he delivered last 
May. It is- called ' The American Univer- 
sity and the American Man/ The main 
part of the address is a most interesting 
summary of the history of universities from 
the Renaissance downwards. The Profes- 
sor's ideal is summed up in a rather novel 
phrase, * That spiritual utilitarianism whose 
creed is social perfection.' 



We are glad to see that oar Table Talk 
notes receive the ' since rest form of flattery' 
from The Echo, a paper which does its own 
literary notes so thoroughly well. On 
Monday it transferred wholesale our thumb- 
nail sketch, of Richard Harding Pavis, 4 the 
American Kipling.' We are delighted 
with these marks of approbation which we 
constantly receive from evening and pro- 
vincial papers ; we wish they would go one 
step farther and give us credit for the 
extracts. 



A Beautiful World is the title of the 
newly-started journal of the Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertis- 
ing. Mr. Alfred Austin introduces it with 
some verses beginning : 
Is nothing sacred, then P nor grove nor mead, 
Nor silent pool, nor solitary lane, 
Where tender souls, world-weary may obtain 
The peace they covet and the rest they need f 
It** jfeousMd pitiesihanfasin^nsa^ of 
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the agricultural depression makes it so 
tempting to the starring farmer to let his 
land be defaced by a big unsightly board 
in return for gold. All the poetry in the 
■world will not, we fear, reconcile him to 
forego this one chance of getting food 
and raiment for his family in these hard 
times. There might be an Act, but could 
it be passed without giving compensation P 
Something might be done by boycotting 
offensive advertisers. 



Some interesting facts are given in The 
St. James's Magazine about the two hos- 
pital nurses, Miss Sleeman and Miss Bten- 
nerhassett, whose book, " Adventures in 
Mashonaland,' we reviewed last week. 
For a 'claim' they 'pegged out,' half in 
jest, for a shilling, in Manicaland, they 
have, since their return home, received 
£700, a piece of lack which must not, we 
presume, be treated as normal, Before 
they emerged from the African bush 
at Umtali they had exhausted their 
wardrobe, and nad to dress in men's 
clothes and boots, no women's being for 
sale in the settlement. Butter (tinned) at 
one time cost 12s. a pound, but the ' Sisters ' 
were provided with it even at that price by 
their chivalrous entertainers. They are 
obliged now, for their health's sake, to go to 
St. Helena for the winter, and have secured 
an engagement under the Government of 
that charming island. 



Mr. Frankfort Moore's new novel, ' A Gray 
Eye or So/ goes into a third edition next 
week. 



INDIAN MEMORIES.* 



Iv Richard Jefferies had ohanced to live 
in the Central Provinces he might have 
written four chapters of this book — viz., 
* A Break in the Monsoon,' ' A Mountain 
Hermit,' ' Under the Tree-ferns,' and ' The 
Idle Schoolboy.' To wrijbe the other ohap 
ters he would have needed to visit the 
North- Western Provinces and the Hitna- 
layas; but some two or three we cannot 
suppose him to have written at all. Indian 
Memories is a book of sketches, some 
splendidly done, recalling to any one who 
has passed through the Indian fiery furnace 
many a half-forgotten scene and circum- 
stance. But a few of the sketches will 
have almost as much freshness for the 
returned exile as for the home-stayer. Not 
many of those who go to our Eastern 
Empire for business or pleasure enjoy— or 
endure— camp-life m the hills, so that Mrs, 
Outhell's experiences of a tramp from 
Naini Tal into the interior towards Tibet 
will be new to many an Anglo-Indian* 
It will depend upon his or her liking for 
roughing it whether the perusal occasions a 
pang of regret or a feeling of relief at an 
escape from the disagreeable. Splendid 
viewB of the snowy range and the sight of 
some rock-carvings may be obtained too 
dearly. Besides, are not the finest views of 



• Indian Memories. By W. 6. Bmrrell end Edith X. 
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the distant peaks to be had at Naini Tal 
itself or from the top of Oheena P Another 
of Mrs. Outhell's contributions — presum- 
ably — is the account of life 'behind the 
purdah.' No male European, and hardly 
a male native, could have seen what she saw 
and lived. To her it was given to inter- 
view a Begam of the ex-Royal House of 
Oudh in her unsavoury ex-Royal apart- 
ments, and she has written up the interview 
with vivacity and a due sense of what 
English readers might wish to know about 
such a personage. * 

We may be wrong, but we have set down 
to Mrs. Cuthell'8 credit all or the greater 
part of the book up to page 222, and the 
rest to Captain BurrelTs. If we are correct 
in this surmise, we may congratulate 
Captain Burrell upon having distinctly the 
gift of writing. Perhaps he moralises too 
much to suit the voracious seeker after 
tales, but his moralising is good. And if 
that story ' Water ! ' be his, there is evi- 
dence of strength in fiction when he cares to 
put it forth. But the critic may be all at 
sea, and apportioning praise to the wrong 
person, for the joint authors have purposely 
given no clue. Mrs. Outhell is, however, 
no new writer. Has sue not written 'A 
Guardroom Dog,' ana 4 other delightful 
storieB that we remember to have read P This 
book of ' Indian Memories ' will, no doubt, 
intf odupe her to a different circle of readers, 
but was it wise to leave the amalgam so very 
undetermined? There is something irritating 
— at least to us — in a puzzle about author- 
ship* A word or two ftaore of grumbling, 
and f we have done. ' Marseer ' and ' joke/ 
as eqpivalents for a well-known fish and a 
leech* are not the correct names, although 
theyJare, doubtless, Toihmy Atkins's way 
of calling them. There is another mode 
of expelling leeches from horses' and dogs' 
noses besides the cruel one of depriving 
the animals of water. A very weak solu 
tion of carbolic add introduced into the 
mouth—not to be swallowed but rubbed on 
the palate — will dislodge' t&e leech more 
effectually. Then about the tea-garden 
coolie, of whom we are tdjd that ' a cast 
iron vertebra (sic) with a hjiige in it, like a 
two-foot rule, would bean advantage'— 
surety for ' vertebra' we must read spinal 
column. Lastly, do the '• joint authors 
really believe that old story of a single hill 
coolie carrying a grand piano twelve miles 
up a mountain P If so, we are not quite* 
able to swallow it. After all this fault- 
finding, it may sound a Httle inconsistent 
to say that we have read few books about 
India and Indian life thai gave us so much 
pleasure; and none that gave us more. The 
ghost of Eudyard rises to rebuke us, but 
we repeat the statement with the qualifica- 
tion of ' quiet ' before ■ pleasure.' Blood- 
curdling and creepy they are not— except, 
perhaps, the short story entitled 'The 
Indian Well,' where there is some horror, 
but more,patho«« . ;tJ . : * 



SOME FAIET TALES • 
. ♦ 

From Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. comes 
an attractive and handsome gift or prize 
book, entitled Fairy Tales from the Arabian 
Nights>an& including fifteen of the tales, 
edited and arranged by B. Dixon, of 
Girton College, Cambridge, and illus- 
trated by J. D. Batten. The edit- 
ing, apart from the selection, has been 
directed mainly to suoh abridgment and 
revision of the text of Galland (1821) as to 
fit it for reading by girls and boys. It is 
a pity that in the process so much of the 
>etry of the original has been sacrificed, 
r. Batten, who has made himself a master 
in the art of illustrating fairy tales> con- 
tributes twenty-one drawings, in addition 
to initials and tailpieces. Five appear as 
full-page photogravures, printed on plate- 
paper, most of the remainder, distributed 
through the text, are from well-executed 
zincographs. The Arabian Nights has a 
charm that is never superseded, and in this 
volume it can be enjoyed by any girl or 
boy without restraint. The intimation that 
this is a 'First-Series' gives hope of 
another similar volume. 

The collections of Fairy Tales edited bp 
Joseph Jacobs and illustrated by John D. 
Batten have been so well received the last 
three OhristmaseB that a further instal- 
ment is sure of success. This year's volume, 
called More English Fairy Tales, contains a 
few of the old favourites in new dress, and 
many that are no less delightful though 
less familiar. 

The forty storieB comprised under the 
title Chinese Nights' Entertainments are 
really entertaining, either for children or 
their eldere, perhaps especially the latter. 
They are full of _fcbe delightful fancies that 
only the East can produce. .Miss Adele M. 
Fields, who translates them, believes that 
they have never before been rendered into 
a European tongue. They were told to her 
in the Eastern corner of the Kwangtung 
Province, in Southern China, br persons 
who oofdd not read. One of them, ' The 
Fairy Serpent/ is a curious variation of 
" Beauty and the Beast," the place of the 
beast being taken by a serpent In view of 
the Darwin theory of the descent of man, 
it is interesting to come across ' The Mis- 
take of the Apes,' a sfary in which a man 
discovered by apes in a forest is claimed as 
their ancestor and installed as their king. 
The illustrations, though they are not 
directly connected with the stories, are 
interesting as pictures of Chinese life and 
as' the work of native artists. 

It was too much to expect that, whatevei 
his good or bad intentions, Mr. Andrew 
Lang would be able to content himself with 
the excursion in the mere domain of his- 
tory which he made in ' The True Story 



• Fairy Tal* from the Arabian Nights. Edited by 
S. Dixon. Illustrated by J. D, Batten. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

More English Fairy Tales. Collected and edited 
by Joseph Jacobs. Illuatrated by J. D. Batten 
(DartdNutk 6s.) 

Chinese Mights' Entertainments. By Adele If. 
Fielde. Illustrated by Chinese Artists. (Q. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 7s. 6d.) 

Prince Bicardo of Pantouflia. By Andrew Laatr, 
Musirated by Gordon Browne. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent, and Co.) 

My Book of Fairy Tales. The Children's Favourite 
Series. (Edward Arnold. 2«.) 

The Winged Wolf, and Other Fairy Tales. Collected 
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Book.' And many children will sympathise 
with the little boy to whom the book is 
dedicated in his desire to know something 
more of one of Mr. Lang's most charming 
heroes. And so we hare a continuation of 
* Prince Prigio ' in Prince Ricardo of Pan- 
toufiia. Prince Ricardo was Prince Prigio's 
son, bat while his father was too clever, 
Ricardo is not clever at alL But that is all 
the better, for he does not need to be saved 
from his conceit, fiat his adventures with 
the fair Princess Jaqueline, and the Yellow 
Dwarf, and Prince Charlie — these it would 
not be fair to tell. Prince Prigio was 
interesting in spite of his cleverness. 
Prince Ricardo is none the less a charming 
hero for his want of it. 

The Fairy Tale book of the Children's 
Favourite Series, My Book of Fairy Tales, 
is a collection of very old favourites indeed. 
'Jack the Giant-killer,' 'Tom Thumb,* 
' Aladdin,' and so on, are all well tried and 
tested, and as the style of narrative is 
flowing and simple, it is a good thing to 
have the old tales all brought together in 
small compass. The drawings are clever; 
in fact, we should not wonder if some 
mothers consider Aladdin's genie just a 
trifle too awe-inspiring for children. 

The Winged WoJf'vn the first of ten old 
fairy stories, collected from various sources. 
Though they are old, they are not well 
known, and they have a peculiar charm be- 
cause they are old. One is an Abyssinian 
legend ; five are from a Russian collection. 
They are admirably illustrated with no less 
than fifty drawings by Arthur Layard. An 
attractive cover and gilt edges are sug- 
gestive of the Christmas present or prize. 



CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS * 



Perhaps the best that one could wish for 
Mr. Lewis Morris is that some more of his 
poems may find such good illustrators as 
Miss Havers and Miss Bennett. The task 
of selection has been done with good taste, 
all the pieces suggesting picturesque scenes 
which are well adapted for pretty wash- 
drawings in monochrome. And the oonse- 

* Lore and Bleep, and Other Poems. By Lewis 
Morris. With designs by Alios Havers and Harriett 
If. Bennett. 21s* 

The Love of Christ. 10a, 6d. 
(C. W. Faulkner and Co.) 

Footsteps to Fame. By J. Hain Friswell. (John 
Hogg. 8s. 6d.) 

Seven Christmas Eves. (Hutchinson and Co. 8s. 6d.) 

Scotland Yesterday. By William Wallaoe. (Hodder 
and Stonghton. 6s.) 

In the Footsteps of the Poets. By Prof. David 
Masson, LL D., and Others. (Isbistar and Co.. Limited. 
8s. 6d.) 

A Book of Thoughts. 67 Mary B. Carry. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.) 

Our Village. By Mary BnsseU HHford. With In 
troduotion by Annie Thackeray Bitohi«, and illustra- 
tions by Hngh Thompson. 6s. 

Shakespeare's England. By William Winter. 6s. 
(ICaemiUan and Co.) 

The Vision of Purgatory and Paradise. By Dante 
Alighieri. Translated hr the Bev. Henry Francis 
Gary, M.A., and illustrated with the sixty designs of 
fristave Dor*. Popular Edition. (Caasell and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

Goethe's Faust. Part L Translated by Ansa 
8 wan wick. (George Bell and Bona. 6s.) 

A Book of Pictured Carols. 5a. 

Andsrsen's Fairy Tales. In Two Vols. 6a.eachvoL 
(George Allen.) 

The Art Journal. Annual Volume. 1893. (J. 8. 
Virtue and Co., Ltd. 21s.) 1 

Good Words, 1898. (7s. 6d.) 

The Sunday Magazine, 1898. (7s. 64.) 
(Isbister and Co.) 

u. T fe/ lrM J? 9 if a v« Mia6 ' (' Some Words ' Publish- 
Wf Offloe, 7s. 6d.) 



quence is that we get a harmonious and 
tasteful volume which will be an ornament 
to the drawing-room table. The title which 
the illustrators -have chosen is Love and 
Sleep. The Love of Christ is, outwardly at 
least, somewhat similar. It consists of a 
selection of short religions poems, with 
lithographed illustrations. But it is not so 
pleasing as its companion, the colours 
sometimes coming out rather hard and 
crude. 

' Good are some books also to open other 
books' was the remark of old Roger 
Ascham's which has inspired Mr. Friswell 
to write Footsteps to Fame. His object is to 
give a description, short and vivid as pos- 
sible, of the careers of some of our most 
famous men. But Mr. FriswelTs canvas is 
too crowded ; we have scarcely got our out- 
line of one man when another is introdnoed. 
And he has scarcely chosen his specimens 
on a consistent enough principle. It is 
surely only a slovenliness of language that 
ascribes the same sort of reputation to 
Plato and Stephenson as to Alexander and 
Napoleon. 

Some time ago a novel appeared every 
chapter of which was by a different writer, 
and in a different style. Something similar 
is the effect of Seven Christmas Eves. The list 
of the seven authora who each describe one 
eve will vouch for the excellence of the chap- 
ters : Olo Graves, B. L. Farjeon, Florence 
Marryat, G. Manville Fenn, Mrs. Campbell 
Praed, Justin H. McCarthy, and Clement 
Scott. And the incidents are as varied as 
the names, including contributions from a 
police constable and an M.P. The chapters 
are all short, and Mr. Dudley Hardy's illus- 
trations are good. 

It was a very happy inspiration that first 
prompted Mr. William Wallaoe to con- 
tribute a number of sketches to The Glasgow 
Herald with the main purpose of contrast- 
ing the East with the West of Scotland. 
These sketches he has now worked up into 
a olever and amusing volume which he calls 
Scotland Yesterday. It is well printed and 
pleasant to read, and the amusing contrast 
of the iugged and at all costs independent 
character of Mr. Wallace's typical eastern 
village, with the more careless, man-of-tbe- 
worldly figures which he finds in the 
western country town grow upon one in the 
course of reading, so as to repay us welL 

That it should be a pleasant book of 
gossip, biographic and otherwise, which 
bears the title In the Footsteps of the 
Poets, is only natural when we glance 
at the names of the nine contributors. 
That Professor Masson should write 
of the haunts and residences of Milton 
is both natural and proper. Then Bobert 
Browning, too, could nardly have better 
treatment than he gets from his old friend, 
Mr. B. H. Hutton. Mrs. Browning is 
allotted to the Bishop of Kipon. The 
various places which the residence or affec- 
tion of our great poets has made more or 
less sacred are, of course, illustrated, and 
some of the drawings are interesting. 

The influence of his reading upon John 
Bright'B thought could not be missed by 
the most carelesB student of his speeches ; 
and it is therefore a most interesting and 
grateful task that his daughter, Mrs. Mary 
B. Curry, has performed for us in selecting 
her father's favourite passages and arrang- 
ing tbem as a sort of calendar — one passage 
for each day — for the new year. Needless 
to say, there are many passages from the 



Bible, and the others all have worthy names 
attached to them. No wonder that the 
man who loved such books spoke the most 
virile English of his generation. 

Mrs. Ritchie writes an appreciative in- 
troduction, largely biographical, to Mist 
Mitford's Our village. The subjects of 
her chapters — the old-fashioned young 
ladies, the genial squires, the jolly farmer- 
boys, and their rural customs— make it an 
ideal book to illustrate. And Mr. Hugh 
Thompson has happily caught the right 
spirit of interpretation, some of his facet 
and figures being most amusing. In fact 
his sketches are really clever. 

Another book of the same order is Mr. 
William Winter's Shakespeare's England. 
Familiar as most of the scenes depicted 
will be to English readers, they are not 
likely to grumble at the selection. We 
reviewed the work itself on its first appear- 
ance. In its present form it makes a 
pleasant gift-book. 

Dante's Purgatoii) and Paradiso, with 
Gustave Dore's famous illustrations, may 
be commended in Messrs. CasselTs popular 
edition as a most unexceptionable gift-book. 
The volume is handy enough to use without 
a rest.and the illustrations seem to be little in- 
ferior to those of the original edition. Anothez 
classic, republished in very tasteful guise 
on what seems to be handmade paper, is 
Goethe's Faust, Part I., translated by Anna 
Swanwick, and issued along with Retzsch's 
illustrations. Although this translation 
was originally published more than forty 
years ago, we are glad to notice there 
is a new preface by the translator dated 
July, 1893. The merits of the version and 
of ftetzsch's marvellous pictures have Ions 
ago received due recognition, and we need 
only congratulate Miss Swanwick upon the 
pleasing form of the new edition. 

A Book of Pictured Carols is daintily got 
up on coarse paper with old-fashioned type 
and rough edges. Some of the older 
English carols like ' Good King Wence^,' 
• I saw three ships/ and ' God rest you, 
merry gentlemen, have been set as subjects 
to the members of the Birmingham Art 
School, and the result is very creditable. 
The plates differ much both in finish and 
vigour, and some show a little ignorance of 
the art of leaving out; but none are really 
poor, and the general effect is good. Mr. 
George Allen issues also a really excellent 
edition of Andersen's Fairy Tales. The 
translation is by Dr. H. O. Somner, and 
there are 100 drawings by Mr. Arthur 
Gaskin, under whose direction the ' Book 
of Pictured Carols ' was produced. It will 
be a pleasure to many to renew acquain- 
tance with Big Clans and Little Clans, and 
all the other friends of our childhood, in 
this excellent edition. 

The Art Journal, in its bound form, it 
such a frequent gift that little more it 
needed than to mention its principal con- 
tents. There are seven etchings, all of 
excellent quality, five photogravures of 
famous pictures, and a dozen tinted plates. 
The principal contributor to the letterpress 
is Mr. William Armstrong, whose technical 
knowledge of his subject is well known. 
But many of our best-known artists also 
contribute signed articles. Mr. Humphry 
Ward's article on Burne-Jones, with which 
the volume begins, is an excellent and in- 
teresting appreciation ; but the volume 
contains so many good features that we 
have no space to mention them in detail 
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A magazine cannot expect always to 
contain such a popular serial as ' The 
Little Minister.' But Miss Edna Lyall's 
• To Right the Wrong/ which has the place 
of honour in this year's Good Words, is in 
some ways no unworthy successor. There 
are also short stories by Gilbert Parker, 
William Sharp, Mrs. Comyns Carr, and 
other well-known writers ; and the general 
articles are as varied as one could wish. 
It will not, perhaps, be out of place to 
mention also the annual volume of The 
Sunday Magazine. The principal feature is 
the serial story, ' One in Charity,' by Mr. 
Silas K. Hocking. 

The Fireside Maqaaine has a serial bjMi68 
Agnes GUberae, called • Old Comrades/ and 
another by Miss Annie Lucas, and is well 
deserving the favour it receives. 



TWO ADVENTURERS.* 



The Life and Adventure* of Jam** P. 
Beckwourth, and The Memoirs and Travels 
of Count Be Benyowsky, are the latest 
additions to 4 The Adventure Series.' Mr. 
Leland has edited the first of these, and has 
supplied a preface besides, in which he 
gives a brief history of the man whose 
adventures are here recorded. James 
Beckwourth was a half-breed backwoods- 
man who passed many years among the 
North American Indians, notably the Crow 
tribe, and claimed to be a chief of that 
aation, although his biographers are not in- 
clined to grant him anything more than a 
•no-chieftainship. He seems to have been a 
rough and reckless fellow enough, and, 
judging by the ease with which he could 
slaughter a squaw for some trifling act of 
disobedience, was Bingularly adapted to fill 
the command. His brute courage and 
cunning obtained him great influence over 
the Indians, and his life was one of such 
stirring adventure that it is well worth the 
telling, and possesses a just claim to be in- 
cluded in this series. 

With the truth or falsity of the Be 
Benyowsky autobiography we are not con- 
cerned ; although, doubtless enough, there 
is much exaggeration along with mueh that 
is actual fact in it. Either way, his story 
is an interesting and exciting one. Count 
de Benyowsky was a Polish nobleman who, 
after taking part in the many military 
operations in which his unfortunate coun- 
try was continually engaged, was captured 
by the Russians and exiled to Siberia. 
Making his escape after many vicissitudes, 
he voyaged in the North Pacific and dis- 
covered, according to his own account, 
many new and strange lands. There is a 
chart bound up in the book containing the 
only element of humour t> be found in the 
volume. It represents the scene of the 
Count's travels, and shows the true course, 
according to an authority ; the course accord- 
ing to latitudinal and longitudinal posi- 

* The Life and Adventure* of James P. Beckwourth, 
Scout, Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow Hation of 
Indians. New Edition. Edited, with Preface, by 
Charles G. Leland. Illustrated. * The Adventure 
Series.' 

The Memoirs and Travels of Mauri tin* Augustas 
Count De Benyowsky in Siberia, Kamchatka, Japan. 
Liukia Islands, and Formosa, from the Translation of 
his Original Manuscript, 1741-1771. By WiUUm 
Hieholson, F.B.8., 1790. Edited by Oiptain Parfteld 
Oliver. Now Edition. Illustrated. 'The Adventure 
lerie*.' 
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tions ; Benyowsky's probable route accord- 
ing to bis bearings, and bis route according 
to bis own account. The discrepancy 
between tbem is distinctly amusing. 



POUB BOOKS OP ADVENTURES.* 



The hero of Typee is a man who sets aside 
his education and position in society to go 
* before the mast/ on a South Sea Whaler. 
It is chiefly with the Marquesas islands 
that his adventures bring us into contact, 
and Mr. Melville gives us quite a refresh- 
ingly thorough insight into the man- 
ners and character of the natives. After 
running away from his ship, the narrator 
wanders amongst the mountains till he 
comes to the valley of the Typees, and it 
is the four months he spends there that are 
the main subject of the book. The mysteri- 
ous disappearance of his companion ' Toby/ 
when he himself is unable to move with a 
bad leg; supplies the element of the unknown, 
and only the lucky advent of another whaler 
gives him his release. 

Where 'Typee* ends Omoo begins; but 
beyond that fact there is no connection be- 
tween the stories. The narrator of the 
story is taken off the desert island by a coffin 
ship, in which he makes the acquaintance 
of the ship's doctor, who henceforth shares 
his adventures with him. Starvation, 
scurvy, and ill-treatment drive the men to 
the verge of mutiny, and when they put into 
Tahiti they refuse to sail again, and are 
confined in a French man of war, and then 
in a Tahitian prison. This gives Mr. Mel- 
ville an opportunity for the description of 
Tahitian life, which is the purpose of his 
book — their delightful gaoler, Captain Bob ; 
the unsuccessful missionaries; the confiding 
natives; the dishonest consul; the com- 
fortable • calabootse.' Then come two 
more principal characters, a Yankee 
and a cockney, by name Zeke and Shorty, 
who introduce a good deal of amusement. 
The inland wanderings, in fact, have plenty 
of life and interest, snowing us a land of 
mosquitoes, good hunting, with gentle- 
mannered denizens and some odd characters 
like the chief Marharkai and the old hermit 
Varvy. It is a positive relief to read a book 
of pure adventure in the South Seas by a 
traveller and sailor who knew his subject 
thoroughly, and who was free from the sus- 
picion of having roughed it in the reading- 
room of the British Museum. 

M. Paul du Chaillu gives us a novel with 
a purpose. But let it not be supposed that 
Ivor the Viking is didactic in the usual 
sense. His purpose is to show the descent 
of Englishmen from the Scandinavian 
races, and his story is founded on facts of 
the third and fourth centuries. We may 
as well say at once that we should like the 
story better if there were fewer facts about 
it — or what purport to be facts, for many 
of them, especially the military tactics, 
are exceedingly suspicious. At every turn 
we are confronted with parallelisms and 
similarities that belong to the sphere of the 
anthropologist rather than the novelist. 
But for all that the book is interesting. We 
are taken through Ivar*s whole life, and if 
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he is somewhat superhumanly proficient in 
work and sport, we have no quarrel with 
that. The author's object demands that 
he should visit England, and his experiences 
have a good deal of interest. The descrin- 
tion of the games at the end of the story is 
good and vivid, and on the whole the book 
has much interest, though not of the 
purely adventurous kind which a boy 
might expect from the title. 

The Capture of the Estrella is an account 
of the fortunes of Robert Hardy, midship, 
man, in his attempts to suppress the slave 
trade on the West African coast. The 
expedition in the ship's cutter, under his 
command, to watch the loading of the 
EetreUa some distance up one of the many 
convenient rivers is frustrated by the 
drunkenness of the boat's crew at the 
critical moment With the help of one 
negro Goliath, Lord Tom, he manages to 
navigate the boat down to the Andromache, 
the man-of-war on which he serves; and 
then we have the chase and capture of the 
Eitrella. Then we have a thrilling incident 
—Hardy and his prize crew are over- 
powered by some of the slaver's men, who had 
been hidden on board ; the ship recaptured ; 
and the poor middy with hiB men set afloat 
with nought but some salt water and a 
dead body. The kind offices of a tornado 
and a turtle assist them to land, and then 
comes the second part of the book-— their 
adventures on shore at Malaeha, where 
Hardy assumes the functions of a benevo- 
lent autocrat. And at last we have the final 
recapture of the E$treUa ; her commander. 
Captain Bower, comes by his rights ; and 
our good middy by his, in a happy marriage 
with Selina Senhouse, the charming survivor 
of a family of immigrants. Commander 
Harding gives us plenty of salt water, gun- 
powder and danger. 



A TOUR ABROAD.* 

Mb. Phillpotts's book, In Sugar-Can* 
Land, concerns a voyage which he once 
took to the West Indies, and pos se s ses all 
the advantages of a personal narrative along 
with many that Mr. PhiUpotts alone is 
capable of imparting. In his genial, racy 
style he makes us acquainted with his 
voyage out, the impressions received of the 
places he visited and the people he met with, 
both natives and residents, and his adven- 
tures—often ludicrous enough — all along 
the route, from the time he went down to 
Southampton to take ship to his return to 
these shores. He claims our interest and 
attention all the way through, whether he 
be investigating the interior economy of a 
big ocean steamer, quarantined in a mango- 
tree, with a savage dog at the foot and an 
angry negro (the owner of both dog and tree) 
looming in the near distance, or touring 
round these lands of sunshine and sugar in 
quest of information and amusement. His 
observations and impressions are merely 
surface ones certainly, but then Mr. Phill- 
potts doesn't claim for his volume the 
depth and dryness of a guide-booK. ' If 
your servant has drawn but a few pictures 
from the strange world of Sugar-Cane 
Land/ sayB Mr. PhiUpotts — 'if he has 
lightened one leisure hour of a life's 
journey — his labour is well spent.' If he has 
not, * poor reader,' say we. 



* InSngar-CaneLaad. By Eden Philln~«*v (MoClare 
sndCo. 3s. 6d.) 

Digitized by VjOOQ LC 
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COMIO TRAGEDIES* 



On the curtain of the Haymarket Theatre 
the mask of tragedy hears the features of 
a young girl. The early efforts of many a 
lady author goto illustrate the justice of 
this representation. The publication of a 
Tolume of Comic Tragedies, written hy 
'Jo' and 'Meg/ and acted by the 'Little 
Women,' is a fresh instance of the fasci- 
nation exercised by the sad and the terrible 
over the budding feminine intellect. Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy says that we enjoy tragedy 
on the stage because it shows us how happy 
we are in our exemption from the sorrows 
portrayed. But in the case of young girls 
we are inclined to think that a delight in 
tragedy is due to a very incomplete realisa- 
tion of the sufferings depicted. It is only 
by personal distress or misfortune of 
some sort that one becomes possessed 
of a sorrow guage. In the eariy produc- 
tion on which the famous ' Little Women ' 
expended their superfluous emotions, the 
agony is piled on with no unsparing hand. 
In Noma; or. The Witch 9 * Curse, when 
it becomes desirable to intensify a terrible 
situation, the supernatural is freely resorted 
to. ' Meg ' has disarmed criticism by the 
frankness with which she admits all the 
exaggerations, absurdities, and incongrui- 
ties with which these youthful efforts can 
be taxed. But when all faults are dis- 
counted there remain for praise the good 
grasp and effective handling of primary 
emotions often found wanting in the work 
of mora experienced dramatists. 



THE QUARTBILIBS. 



The Jewish Quarterly for October is noticeable 
for several articles. Its review of Dr. 
Fairbairn's recent work, 'Christ in Modern 
Theology/ will be read with particular 



lo?f/ 

interest by those who cannot follow the 
Principal of Mansfield College in his ortho- 
dox Christology; and some of Dr. Fair- 
bairn's disciples may be inclined to think that 
their master has hardly followed out some of 
mis views to their logical conclusion. But the 
most remarkable papers in this number are 
two, entitled, ' Mr. Smith : A Possibility/ 
and ' Miss Smith : An Argument/ The former 
of these contemplates the case of one who has 
been brought up in orthodox Christianity, but 
has ceased to believe in the Divinity (Deity is 
meant, apparently) of Christ. Shall such an 
one embrace Liberal Judaism or Unitarian- 
ism f Mr. Montefiore furnishes many reasons 
for the choice of the former. The paper is of 
special interest as showing how closely Juda- 
ism and Unitarianism hare approximated. The 
* Miss Smith ' articls deals with the case of a 
nominally Christian woman marrying a Jew* 
It is yet more outspoken than the other, 
especially in its attitude towards modern 
critical views of the Old Testament. 

The paper by Major Conder on 'The 
Earliest Ages of Hebrew History ' is the most 
important in the current issue of The Scottish 
Review, a publication less commonly read on 
this side the Tweed than it deserves to be. 
The article deals with the Tell Amarna 
tablets and the Akkadian inscriptions — not 
later than 2400 B.C. — found at Tell Loh 
Major Condor's view of the Egyptian 9 find 
is not generally shared by scholars. He 
regards the 'Abiri as identical with the 



Hebrews, and so interprets the tablets as a 
record bearing on the conquest under Joshua. 
From that standpoint the tablets throw much 
light on the last book of the Hexateuch, but 
the argument cannot be pressed until the 
date of the Exodus be more certainly fixed. 
The Tell Loh inscriptions, if their date shore 
given be assured, have a most important bear- 
ing on the story of Abraham, in view of 
Genesis xiv. The subject is too intricate at 
present for a confident expression of opinion, 
but Major Conder inclines to believe that 
these inscriptions yield substantial support 
to the historical character of the Biblical 
narrative. Another paper in the Review on 
an episode under the French Revolution is 
fresh and entertaining*. 



DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 

[First Notice.] 



* Comic Tractile* By 
sen Low and Co. 6*J 



Jo* and 'Has.* (Samp. 



UMRBDITH AND XIPLINQ. 
Ths first instalment^ of Mr. George Mere- 
dith's serial story in The Pall MaU Uagamm 
is promising. It is full of epigrams, of com se> 
such as this : ' Women most take care of 
themselves. Only the fools amoqg them run 
to mischief in the case of a handsome young 
fellow/ ' She was a f feinewy bite of the gentle 
sex, but she had much flavour, and she gave 
nourishment.' ' She has a tongue 'that goes 
tike the reel of a rod.' An episode between 
the heroine, Lady Charlotte, and an editor 
places the latter m a peculiar light. Do 
editors usually saorMLoe the interests of their 
papers for the sake ojf ' the best mount in the 
county f ' Here is Mr, Meredith's editor t 

Lady Charlotte and the editor met. She 
was raoy, he anecdotal. Stag, fox, and hare 
ran before them, over fields and through 
drawing-rooms: the scent was rich, .They 
found that they could talk to one another as 
they thought ; that he was not the Isle-bound 
burgess, nor she the 'postured English great 
lady ; and they exchanged salt, without which 
your current scandal?* of exhausted savour. 
They enjoyed the peculiar novel relish of it, 
coming from a social' pressman end a dame of 
high society. The. different hemispheres 
became known as one sphere to 'these birds of 
broad wing convening in the npper blue 
above a quartered carcase earth. i . 

1 A week later a letter, the envelope of a 
bulky letter in Lord. Ormont's handwriting 
reached Lady Charlotte. There was a single 
line from the editor ^ 

" Would it please your ladyship to have this 
printed." 

* She read the letter and replied, ; 
" Come to me for six days ; you shall have the 
'best mount in the county."' " ■ 

Of course no reference to this magazine this 
month can pass without mention of Mr. Sip- 
ling's new barrack-room ballad, ' Bobs,' de- 
scriptive of Lord Roberts from fbmmy's point 
of view. We are allowed to quote one verse : 
' If you stood 'im on 'is 'dad, 

Father Bobs, * 
You could spill a quart o* lead 

Outer Bobs. 
'E's been at it thirty years, 
An-amassin souveneers 
In the way o' slugs an' spears*— 
Ain't yer Bobs?' . 
In all respects tins is a brilliant number. 

In an amusing collection of epigrams in 
Good Words we find many of the best classical 
epigrams happily rendered : 

' The lines of Lucillius on a miser are worth 
reproducing. His vein was chiefly satirical, 
and he seems to fasTre imitated the old Greek 



comedians in marking out by his censure per- 
sons notorious for their rices. Horace com- 
pares him to a river which rolls upon its 
waters precious sand mingled with mire and 
dirt. Here is what he says .* 

" A rich man's purse, a poor man's soul is 
thine, 

Starving thy body that thy heirs may dine. 1 * 

This is a very fertile subject of epigrammatic 
wit, but I shall content myself with a single 
ludicrous anecdote : 

"Qui calcarit opes fore sanctum audiverat 
oil us 

Calceolis nummos protinus inseruit," 
which has been thus humorously rendered — 

" At church Harpax heard that to trample on 

riches 

Is the holiest thing that a Christian can do, 
So he forthwith took out his bank notes from 

his breeches. 
And sewed them all up in the sole of his 

shoe."" 

We may add the two well-known 'Varsity 
epigrams, on the ground that they are often 
inisqmotedi 

* That Oxford epigram on the late Master 
of Balliol College is amusing : 

" Look at me, my name is Jowett, 

I am the master of Balliol College, 
All that can be known I know it, 
And what I know not is not knowledge." 

Cambridge has its epigrams, too. Here is 
one written on the late Master of Trinity, Dr. 
Whewell, a man of great intellect, but of over- 
bearing manners and temperament : 

"Should a man through all space to fat 

galaxies travel, 
And of nebulous films the remotest unravel* 
He will find having come thus to fathom 
infinity, 

That the great work of God is the Master of 
Trinity."* 

The Fireside Pictorial Kaposi** has a paper 
on 'John Buskin/ with a good bead by way 
of illustration. The Rev. John Telford, BJL, 
deals in the article exclusively with Buskin's 
family history. This magazine's Christmas 
number, ' Good Will to Men ' contains three 
complete Christmas Tales, the longest of 
which is by the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A., and a 
considerable amount of miscellaneous matter. 

The Magazine of Art contains an illustrated 
review of Mr. Egerton Castle's ' English Book- 
plates.' Designs by Albert Dflrer and Alan 
Wright are both excellent, and there is 
Samuel Pepys's with the motto, 'Mens 
ouj usque is est quisque,' while Carlyle's plats 
has the single world * Humilitate.' 

In Mr. Clark Russell's short account of his 
schooldays in Boys there is a delightful story 
of retaliation on a brutal schoolmaster. Mr. 
Russell's father psid a hundred guineas a 
year to a man to educate his son as a ' parlour 
boarder/ with the result that he starved hhn. 
When he learnt this fact Mr. Russell invited 
the ftogue to dine with him in London, sad 
placed before him three dishes— one contain- 
ing a tiny potato, a second a faded Brussels 
sprout, and the third a lonely lark. The 
schoolmaster was hungry, but departed with- 
out waiting to say 'Good-bye.' The punish, 
ment was well merited, but should have been 
accompanied by a horse-whipping. 

Distinctly a good idea is the new form of 
competition invented by the editor of Ths 
Gentlewoman — to guess the author of a story 
in the Christinas number. There is plenty of 
room for literary judgment as well as chance, 
provided the author is, as we may take for 
granted, well known. The number is itself 

-TsiSfega^v* *• 
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contains the first chapters of four new Berials 
by popular writers. 

The Sunday at Home contains the last part 
of * The True Story of Evangeline/ which Dr. 
Bowman Stephenson has included among his 
' Chapters from the Early History of America.' 
Dr. Stephenson's verdict on the deportation 
of the A c adia n s is sensible and moderate : 
' Opinions may differ as to the policy which 
dictated it. Some may argue that it would 
have been better to leave these people 
in the possession of their lands, and to ignore 
or tolerate their covert disloyalty. But it 
is not equitable to forget the enormous diffi- 
culties of those who ware engaged in a 
struggle of life and death with the greatest 
political power of the world, backed by the 
mightiest and most unscrupulous religious 
force then existing/ 

The Quiver has an interesting article on the 
somewhat gloomy subject 'Some Famous 
Churchyards/ and one of Mr. Blathwayt's 
numerous interviews — this time with Dr. 
Barnardo. The Christmas number of this 
magazine, Christmas Arrows, contains an 
interesting complete story by Mrs. Evelyn 
Everett-Green, called 'Hilda York/ and a 
shorter tale/ The Trade Turkey/ by the Bev. 
R.& Power. 

The Rosebud has a splendid picture of Santa 
Clans, and another of ' Reaping to Stir the ' 
Christmas Pudding/ It gives also Miss 
Stater's pleasing little air, ' Christmas Holi- 
days.' 

The Expository Times contains a memorial 
article on Professor Jowett by the Bev. W. 
Berkley, and a scholarly paper on ' Christ in 
Islam,' by Mr. D. 8. Margoliouth. Mrs. 
Woods's « Studies in Tennyson's " In Memo- 
riam " ' are continued. Mrs. Woods splits up 
the poem according to 'time divisions/ and 
explains the mental changes which are traced 
in them. 

Mr. J. F. Bowbotham writes a readable 
article in The Girl's Own Paper on ' Beet- 
hoven/ and there is an amusing account of 
' Women Warriors/ ' The Morning of the 
Tear/ which is the Christmas number of this 
magazine, contains a 'musical story' by 
Herbert Harraden, and a well-written Christ- 
mas legend, ' Where the Baboushka dwells/ 

A number of short stories make up the 
Christmas number of The Boy's Own Paper, 
The best, perhaps, is Mr. Aseott B. Qope's 
' Battle of the Whistlebunkers.' There are no 
coloured plates in this number, but some of 
the drawings, notably Mr. Louis Wain's 
'Christmas Revellers/ are clever. There is 
the usual Christmas charade, this time by 
Paul Blake. 

There is a most interesting account of 
* Political Refugees in London/ by Mdlle. 
Linda Villari, in The Leisure Hour. The 
account of Mazzini, whom the writer knew 
well, will be attractive to many, though it 
can hardly be said that there is anything very 
new in it. The number is excellent through* 
out. 

The Christmas number of The Figaro fflustrt 
contains some very beautiful specimens of 
colour printing in its letterpress as well as in 
the three plates that accompany the number. 
Jules Verne contributes a story of French 
provincial life, and a ballet pantomine, in two 
acts and six tableux, is amongst the attrac- 
tions. We have also received Ally Eloper's 
Christmas Holidays and Judy Almanac. 

Reverence is not a characteristic of 
Bohemia, and The Bohemian, in its double 
Christmas number, carries its defiance of 
conventionalities so far as to be positively 
rude to the Apostle of the New Journalism. 
It openly says: 'No sooner has he got bis 
half-dozen drunkards than he starts asking 



for a hundred thousand fools.' In other 
respects, the magazine well maintains the 
standard it set before itself. 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table - 

Ooeses Streitschriften gegen Lessing. (Heraus- 

S;egeben von Erich Schmidt.) This work 
orms one of the 'Deutsche Litteraturden* 
kmale' (German Literary Monument)' series 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
now being issued. It is an interesting reminis- 
cence of the theological storm raised by the 
theories of Lessing on the philosophy of his- 
tory, in their bearing upon the older doctrine 
of Scripture revelation. Johann Melchior 
Goeze, the author of the polemic here repro- 
duced, was a militant Hamburg pastor of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, who 
set himself to fight the new Hlu- 
minism as the deadly enemy of true 
Christianity. Armed cap a pie with the 
old orthodoxy, he in these pages cudgels the 
philosopher with a vigour which, whatever 
side the reader may be upon, keeps him inter- 
ested, and often amused. Since Goeze's time, 
both orthodoxy and heterodoxy have shifted 
their ground, the best positive theology of the 
day having absorbed a good deal of the 
thinking which was once considered so des- 
tructive. That Goeze's name still survives is 
owing, undoubtedly, to the fact of its being 
linked t by this attack with that of the great 
philosopher and dramatist whom he here so 
bitterly denounces. The same thing has 
happened more than once in literary history. 
Perhaps the cheap way to immortality it sug- 
gests is one of the reasons why small men 
seem often so eager to attack great ones. 
(Stuttgart : G. J. Goschen 'sche Verlagshand- 
lung. London: Aug. Siegle. 4s. 6d.) 

Two Soldiers, and a Politician. By Clinton 
Boss. This singularly happy little conceit is 
deserving of all praise. It consists cf imagin- 
ary portraits of Wolfe, the First Lord Fen* 
wold, and Talleyrand. The first paper tells 
the history of the taking of Quebec in the 
form of a personal letter by one of Wolfe's 
officers, who, though a bit of a hero-wor- 
shipper, appreciates the full horrors of war as 
he does the masterly stroke by which Wolfe 
pulled a victory out of defeat. The next 
sketch strikes a softer note, although war is 
in it, and possesses in its skilful outlining 
ample character and plot to elaborate a 
three-volume novel on. The Talleyrand paper 
is given in dialogue form, and relates how 
that astute politician gained an adherent and 
propitiated his would-be assassin, a member 
of a once-prominent royalist family, by giving 
him his niece in marriage after defeating his 
intentions towards himself. We have to 
thank Mr. Boss for these stirring little pen- 
portraits. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 3s.) 

SteUa. By Mrs. G. S. Beaney. The Story 
Book Series. We cannot recommend Mrs. 
Reaney's little story. Not that there is 
any objection in particular to be made to it > 
but the plot is rather complex,, the cha- 
racters misty, and the incidents conven- 
tional. Stella is sent to live with an aunt 
after her father's death, and is very unhappy. 
But, fortunately, a missionary, to whose 
children her father had been kind, succeeds 
him at the Rectory, and returns some of the 
kindness. She is taught with the new rector's 
children, and the last glimpse we get of her 
is as a hospital nurse, who finally marries the 
tutor. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster. 2s. 6d.) 

Bignor Lippo, Burnt Cork Artiste. By P. H. 
Emerson. This is the autobiography of a 
would-be operatic singer, who has to earn his 
living as best he can by his musical gifts, 
anil eventually commits suicide. It contains 



some graphic sketches of the ways of 'street 
nigger©' and of low life generally, but so 
much slang is introduced that the narrative 
is occasionally hardly intelligible except to 
experts. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. Is.) 

A National Disaster. By Desborough. This 
little book consists of four short dreams or 
reveries, religions in their tone and purpose, 
trying to draw aside for a moment the veil of 
the mystery of death, and to inspire self- 
sacrifice. The style is chaste and delicate. 
(8impkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and 
Co. Is.) 



# * # Publishers, when sending books for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices* 



M. PAUL VERLAINE. 



It speaks volumes for the interest in poetry 
taken by the generality of people, that the 
visit to England of M. Paul Veriaine should 
have attracted such inadequate notice. An 
audience of about a hundred gathered the 
other night to hear the man who is, perhaps, 
when taken at his best, the most original and 
exquisite of living poets. He has been ,a 
Bohemian of the Bohemians ; he is a mystic ; 
but, above all and through all, a word-artist 
of the impressionist school, 'curious of 
beauty in rapid and accidental effects.' His 
poems are often short mood-studies, ' flying 
hints and musical echoes ' of some emotional 
phase. Of these brief melancholy reveries, the 
sonnet, r Mon BSve FamiXier' is an instance* 
It has the throb and wail of the violin. 

He has been classed by critics with the 
' Symbolists ' and ' Deliquescents.' Like the 
latter, he takes great liberties with the pro- 
sody of the language, but always under the 
guidance of an exquisite ear, knowing thai 
'nice customs curtsey to great kings ' in art 
as in society. Like the former, he often throws 
an unexpressed weight of meaning on a single 
phrase, thus calling in the reader's inteUi* 
gence to help him out, but his genius is too 
essentially lyric to be often obscure. 

M. Verlame's later poetio work has 
been, for the most part, . deeply devo- 
tional and CathoKc in tone. This re- 
action of the religious sentiment against 
the tyranny of scientific naturalism is one of 
the marked features of present-day French 
literature. In the case of Paul Veriaine, this 
tendency is reinforced by the character of the 
man. His photograph shows a head, half* 
satyr, half-sage ; and the contrast between 
the pagan ideal of self-affirmation and the 
ascetic theory of self-abnegation (which still 
seem to be waiting for their true synthesis) 
gives an almost dramatic interest to the 
works in which he lays bare, with oharaCterv 
istic simplicity and sincerity, the development 
of his new life. The little volumes, ' Sagesse/ 
'Amour,' 'Bonheur/ have much more than 
this merely psychological interest : they con- 
tain poems which, for intensity of religious 
passion and combined subtlety and splendour 
of expression, are unsurpassed. Such poems 
as the magnificent sonnet (No. 3 in ' Sagesse '), 
'Mon Dieu a dit t mon fits, il faut m' aimer,' 
help one to realise that immense ' {esthetic * 
force in Catholicism of which Matthew Arnold 
spoke. 

It goes without saying that great part of 
Verlaine's work cannot appeal to an English 
audience. But those who would fain make 
the acquaintance of this strange, wayward, 
and fascinating genius would do well to study 
the little selection, ' Po£me* Choisies de Paul 
Veriaine* They will find much that is rare 
and charming, and little, if anything, that can 
|i«»on.blyottei^ ized D.M.J. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



BIRTH-SEASON AND DISPOSITION. 

Dear Sir, — The factors concerned in an 
individual's prevailing disposition, whether 
grave or gay, sad or hopeful, pessimist or 
optimist, are, of course, many and various. It 
is at least conceivable that the time of the 
year at which the child enters on this scene 
might have something to do with it, so that 
the gloom of winter, or the brightness of 
spring or summer, might tinge somewhat his 
thoughts in later life. This is an idea which 
must often have occurred, but I do not re- 
member to have seen it d s nissed in a scien- 
tific way. What I here offer is merely by way 
of suggestion, and others might be able to 
throw more light on the subject. 

Suppose we divide the year into a summer 
half (April to September), and a winter half 
(October to March), and that we label and 
classify well known writers (in a rough and 
general way) as ' bright ' or ' sombre/ noting 
also the time of their birth. 

Here, then, are two lists : — 



Beiqhx. 

Month of 
Birth. 

1. Shakspeare April 

3. Tennyson Aim?. 

». Soott An*. 

4. O. W. Holmes... Aug. 
& Emerson May 

6. Hood Msy 

7. Moore May 

& Souther Aug-. 

«. Wordsworth ... April 

JO. 8. Smirk Jnne 

1. Leibnitz July 

12. W. Irrins; ■ April 

IS. T. Campbell July 

14. C. Kinssley Jane 

15. H. B. Stowe Jane 



Somas. 

Month of 
Birth. 

1. Sohopenhansr ... Feb. 

2. Von Hsrtmann Feb. 

3. Carlyle Deo. 

4. M. Arnold Ceo. 

5. Clongh Jan. 

S. Cowper Nov. 

7. Byron Jan. 

8. K. B. Browning; Mar. 

9. Swift , Not. 

10. Milton Deo. 

11. Turgeoieff Not. 

12. J. Thornton Not. 

13. E. A. Poe Feb. 

14. Barns (?) Jan. 



16. Qoethe Ana;, 

S. Shelley Aug . 

. B. Browning ... May 

I will, however, add some cases which might 
be considered adverse to the theory, or excep- 
tions to the rule. 



Longfellow Feb. 

Lowell Feb. 

Dickens Feb. 

Not. 



—Yours faithfully. 



S.Johnson Sept. 

Tolstoi Aug. 



Mack. 



9 TEE HBAVBNLY TWIM8S 
Sib, — I cannot help protesting against the 

Stsition that seems to be taken up by some of 
rs. Grand's readers (vide the lines on the sub* 
ject in your last issue). They seem to think 
that criticism of the novel means want of sym- 
pathy with all movements for the defence and 
elevation of woman. One may have the 
cause of social purity thoroughly at heart, 
and vet feel that it is not to be gained by one- 
sided violence and wild denunciation of ' in- 
iquitous man/ or by holding up an un- 
principled hoyden like 'Angelica' as the 
« coming woman.' It is not the main thesis 
of the book that one objects to: it is the 
maimer of presenting it—the exaggeration, 
improbability, and bad taste.— I am, Sir, 
sincerely yours, Doha M. Jonss. 

Sib, — It is somewhat gratifying to find that 
none of your correspondents on the above 
subject have touched my arguments at all. 

I am afraid Mrs. (or Miss) R. Ball's letter 
is too inaccurate in both its quotations and 
inferences to attempt to answer in detail. I 
will content myself with pointing out my 
reasons for saying that all Mrs. Grand's men 
are stupid. Is there any cleverness obvious 
in the duke — Lord Dawne — or the doctor 
(who marries a lunatic) ? Mr. Kilroy is, 
surely, 'soft* to marry a girl who 
proposes to him in order to get more 
freedom (or licence). And, lastly, the 



Tenor— can any one imagine a man with his 
wits about him not discovering Angelica's 
sex before he did ? 

As regards Evadne's husband, no doubt in 
real life such a man would very properly 
have had his marriage annulled, rather than 
in a false position maintain a woman who 
breaks the vows she swore before God and the 
congregation. (Why she did it has nothing 
to do with the fact.) 

4 K. S. P.* only confirms what I wrote as to 
the charmingly advanced Angelica telling her 
husband a ' story.* Surely no one who has 
read the book can deny that she was a liar ! 
Again, her marriage to Mr. Kilroy was a most 
immoral proceeding. If she did not intend to 
love, honour, and obey her husband with the 
understanding underlying any marriage, she 
ought not to have perjured herself. There is 
no possible wriggling out of this shameless 
lie or life of lies and deceit carried on by this 
young person. She is nowhere blamed in the 
book an v more than Evadne is, so one pre- 
sumes that the Apostle of the New Beiigion 
considers Truth and Honour not ' advanced ' 
enough to have any respect paid them. 

The writer of the verses— can I possibly 
call them poetry ? — has, with characteristic 
femininity, flown off on a line on which I ex- 
pressly declined to go— namely, the question of 
equality as to chastity in both sexes. My 
opinions have nothing to do with the case, 
but as they are abused, I may say that I am 
entirely agreed with the highest ideal of 
marriage that chastity ought to be as binding 
for one sex as the other ; but I certainly do not 
think that such books as 'The Heavenly 
Twins ' will bring us any nearer such a goal 
Our ultimate aim is the same, but we differ 
radically in the methods by which the object 
will be attained. This class of agitator talks 
as if the whole blame of every sin were 
on the man's side ; now from a good deal of 
experience of hospitals and police-courts I 
am convinced that the seducers are not by 
any means confined to the male sex. It 
would be interesting to know what evidence 
Mrs. M. V. Vernon would propose to call as 
proof of the bridegroom's chastity before mar- 
riage, as she mentions in her seventh verse P 
Here is, indeed, the reductio ad absurdum of the 
latest craze. 

I quite agree as to the horror of the evils 
she mentions, but there is still 'a deal of 
human nature in man,' and the remedy for 
the 'wails* is simple— girls should not en- 
courage such men, or become engaged to 
them ; as a matter of fact, the girls (or their 
mothers) don't care for the man's character 
and habits so much as for his title, position, 
or money. If women like to sell themselves 
(or their daughters) body and soul in a so- 
called ' advantageous marriage,' who is chiefly 
to blame? Ignorance (or innocence— its 
worst form) is but a bad excuse. 

By ail means let girls be kept true to the 
highest ideals of womanhood, and remember 
that with them chiefly lies the future of our 
race ; but even as it is, women have too little 
regard for truth, and when the ' art of lying ' 
(of whioh Mr. Oscar Wilde has prematurely 
deplored the decay) is so revived in our 
' heroines,' then I have no hesitation in saying 
that ' The Heavenly Twins ' is distinctly a 
vicious and immoral book. 

I am grateful to Mrs. C. E. Rowe for her 
clever letter, and especially for the brilliant 
hit in pointing out Angelica's responsibility 
for the Tenor's moral and physical death. 

We shall see in years to come that the 
amelioration of the world will not be brought 
about by 'shrieking sisterhoods,' 'wild 
women,' or other persons seeking notoriety by 
discussing sexual problems unblushingly and 
shamelessly in the market places; but by 
girls and boys being educated to be more 
modest and pure, and by girls being taught 



to be more fit mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally to perfectly fulfil the duties of wifehood 
and motherhood, than which there are no 
higher or happier functions. — I am, yours, 
Ac, A. Charpentikb. 

COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 

Sib, — I understand your ' Be viewer ' to deny 
all connection between anser and * gander,' 
whereas Dr. Edkins insists that all primitive 
roots must have had consonantal initials ; the 
Greek chen for ' goose ' might suit his argu- 
ment, but I prefer the Sanskrit haflsa, which 
compares so neatly with the Latin anser. It 
seems more rational to suppose that the 
aspirate should develop the guttural as in 
chen, German pons, A.S. gos ; English goose. 
We then find Dutch gent, German g&nserich, 
A.S. gandra, and finally gawnet. It appears 
that in primitive times no distinction of 
gender was made, so all terms for the male 
bird would be comparatively late. But why 
is the goose thus named, perhaps as the 
hissing bird t In Sanskrit has is to laugh, this 
begets lvafisa, and, in A.S. hysian is to hiss ; 
so in Greek chaino ' to gape ' resembles chen, 
and it is related to our word ' whine,' and 
another peculiar animal sound, the horses 
whining. — I am, Sir, yours, Ac., 

A. Hall. 



QTTERIE8. 

[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into 
epondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly ?] 

Authors Wantrd— 
Of the following lines : 

(1) ' For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far baok, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comas silent, flooding in the main. 
And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes. in the light. 
In front the sun Climbs slow, how slowly ! 

But westward, look, the land is bright.' 

(2) 'Steamers of dreams I no taunt is in onr 

sadness 

Whate'er our doubts, our hearts are with 

your cause. 
God's mills grind slowly ; thoughtless hsste 

were madness. 
To gain heaven's ends we dare not break 

heaven's laws.' 

— W. E. 8. 
Of the following : 

... 1 For the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prise the vanquished gain.' 

— B. H. 

Of 1 The Legend of Furnivall's Inn.'— Ctril 
Dawson. 

Is there in some work of Professor Huxley's, 
or in a work by some one of his school, a state- 
ment to the effect that * Nature is profoundly 
immoral ' ? The meaning is that natural rewards 
and punishments do not correspond to the merits I 
or demerits of men.— C. G. 0. 1 



Publishes Wahtid— 

Of facsimile, in white metal, of the Papal medal 
celebrating the massacre of the Huguenots.— 
T. W. C. 



Biographical.— (1) What is the correct Chris- 
tian name of Mrs. Abdy, nit Smith, moral writer, 
born 1818, died 1867 1 Her Christian name is 
sometimes given as Maria, sometimes Mara, or 
Myra. She was born in England. 

(2) What is the date of the death of Marguerite 
Virginia Ancelot, nle Chardon, Frenoh novelist, 
born 1792 P 

(3) Where can I get any particulars reyardins; 
Angela Amato, a Sicilian poet, chiefly dates of 
birth and death K 

(4) Ditto respecting Alfreda, an English if .^ 
and Alwys, an Irish saint ; chiefly the epoch m 
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I was to act The Hunchback in Dublin, I went ■ Ostler. 'Ab, get oat; you're a-humbugging 

nrrTn t Tan? 13 A DV wnPT Tl his dressing-room at the Theatre Royal, me ! You know well enough it's a cook/ 

I UUi xjllHirvArv X ff UlfclJU. found him in a state of great agitation. Barrett. 9 Is it, indeed P I thank you ex- 

DECEMBER 8. ' Look at me, William— look at me/ said he, ceedingly/ 

' '* pass stretching out his right leg, on which was a After his death, in the margin of the page 

Lb Fasti's 'lam Lirs • • • . « . 445 red stocking — the other leg was bare. in ' Buffon's Natural History,' where the cock 

Two Bqad Books 416 'What is the matter P 'I said. is described, there was found in Barrett's 

Usm Douoaix's Nsw Stokt . . • . . 447 4 Ah,' said he, 'isn't an actor's a fearful hand these words: 'The ostler was right] it 

Mm. PicEsmise's Nsw Hoybl • . • . 448 We ? Tne other stocking is lost. The oTer- was a cock/ 

t- woass • 449 ture naa bagm* I must put on blacc stock- At a discussion at the College Board as to 

„T L •••••• - ings, and in five minutes go on the stage to how to get rid of a huge heap of rubbish wbich 

Dmxssa if aoasism ...» . 460 ^grace myself. The part was never acted lay in the College Park, Barrett suggested 

Tn Fbuit or CoxmovsasT *° in black stockings. Oh I like a dear fellow, that they should dig a hole and bury it. 

Tabui Talk 4M pull off this red one/ 'But, Doctor Barrett/ said they, 'what 

Nbw Notkis 465 This I did, and under it was the lost one. shall we do with the stuff that comes out o! 

Books fob Gibls • • • i • • . 467 He had put the two on one leg ! the hole P 

c.iL»BBM*e stoet books 458 A story is told of Dan O'Connell that * V? *™ •<» ™> w / * said he; ' dig 

to GxrsTLAKB . . 458 is not creditable to the veracity of the ^ bu ]7 ifc - ^ m 

a vwtvtm Tmrwom 459 great Repealer : We hear ft S 00 * 1 deal aboufc * he d ™ 

lbttkbs to m Kdito« 459 culty of getting any satisfactory evidence 

pubucatioks or TKB ffisK 4oo ^* . , , m from Irish witnesses incases of agrarian 

Obituabt HbfSSSlJL^ 011 0116 "X"* 011 * Ut Wft8 

=========== which showshow unscrupulous O'ConneUcouid made between t wo of the leading Coansd 

be when he thought occasion required it. He engaged for and against the Great 

t to tm a ifrrin f DTfln t ti? v * I had brought his brother either to the bar of Southern Railway Company, as to the 

Ittt JTAri u d ±K±tm iiiJTJB.» the House or behind the Woolsack— I forget chance of extracting information from a 

• ££± rtlZ^&BLISZ R-yl^ T ho ws, familiar wito all 

;« „« v.^-tn-* >ome petition which had been presented to the details of a murder committed in 

Thsbb is no form of bgnt literature tn0 ^ in the ^ which * Tory ^ ^foura shortly before. FitzGibbon 

at the present day that so assuredly ! had gojd, < what are we to think, my lords, of I prided himself upon his powers as a 

meets the public taste as that of personal such a petition a> this, the first signature to crogg^xaminer He proceeded to ques- 

reminiscence. The desire to come into which i. that of Hamilton Howan. an at- . ^ 

famfliarcontactwithnoteworthy persons to ^^han, O'Connell 

has developed an almost abnormal dowll to ^ « «„ 1 to 'aay to 

craving for every kind of writing that this ?* 

allows us to look in upon the private I ' Yonmayaay,' said Dan. 'that Mr. Hamil 

breakfast-table of a celebrity. The to« Bo^i^wana^Wtasltorn 

public is more interested in seeingits g*^*-- ^iLn^A. - 

actors off the stage than on ; it meters brought against him. He now holds a high 

the green-room to the boards. Mr. Le position, is a magistrate of his county, and has 

Fanu's long career, passed, for the most twice served the office of high sheriff.' 

part, among the best circles of Irish J*™* ** d £ Brougham 

* . ' 5 j _ retired, caught his brother by the arm, say- 

society, makes the reader acquainted . , A ' h ^ Dan j do not J think he ' u J a 

With many men of letters and political magistrate, or ever was high sheriff/ 
persons, though, as a rule, the author 'Hold your tongue, you bosthoon!* said 

carefully avoids entering upon political Dan - ' ^at does it matter whether he was 

^„^ o4 .- rpu A nAMAn /5 rwrYmm nra or ^ " ^ wasn t, it will take three days 

questions. The person of whom we to etmfndM it ^ d ^ whole bttlinesi w ^ 

naturally expect to hear most re be forgotten before that.' 
ceives, however, scant attention. No There were no railways or telegraphs in 
life of Le Fanu's brother, the well- those days 

known author of 'Uncle Silas.' has. Le Fanu's stories are not always new; 
we believe, ever appeared ; and we I in a book choked with dinner-table 
open the present volume with the anti- anecdotes absolute novelty is hardly 
cipation that the want will now be possible, but they are generally good 
rectified. But either modesty, or the enough to warrant repetition. Jackey 
belief that an author is best known Barrett, the famous miser and Hebrew 
through his works, prevents Mr. Le scholar of Trinity College. Dublin, has 
Fanu from enlarging upon this subject ; been a standing dish at every Irish 
he is content with summing up his life assembly of wits for the last forty years 

in a few short paragraphs. | He is not worn out yet 

Among the celebrities of whom he 

relates characteristic anecdotes is Sheri- 
dan Ktiowles, the dramatist. Le Fanu 

tells us that he was one of the most 

absent-minded of men. He gives several 

instances of the difficulties into which 

this failing brought him, among them 

the following : 



SfcerMasi Knewles. 

At one time he went on the stage, and used 
to act in his own plays— Virginiue, William 
Tell, and The Hunchback. One night, when he 



* Seventy Tesn of Irish Life, 
lemli * ~ — ~ * " 

Ms.) 



Being; Aneodotee end 
Bemlnisoencee. By W. B. Le Fanu. (Edward Arnold. 



Jackey Barrett, r.T.C.D. 
As a rule he prefaced everything he said 
with the words, * Do you see me now P ' Hav- 
ing never been in the country, he had scarcely 
seen a bird, except the sparrows which hopped 
about the College courts. The only time he 
was known to have been out of Dublin was 
when he had been summoned to Naas, in the 
county of Kildare, to give evidence in some 
law esse. As he stood in the stable-yard of 
the inn he saw a cock on the opposite side of 
the yard, and addressed the ostler thus — 

* Mv good man, do you see me now ; what is 
that beautiful bird over there ? ' 

Ottler. f Ah, go away with you. You know 
what it is as well as I do.' 

Barrett. 'Indeed, I do not; and I'll be 
greatly obliged if you'll tell me.* 



• Come here, my boy. Do you live near here f ' 
Bay. 'I do, your honour; I lire in that 
house below there.' 

Fitngibbon. 9 Do you know Mr. E 1 9 

Boy. ' I do not, sir.' 
Fittqibbon. 9 1 heard he lived near this/ 
Boy. 9 So he did, your honour, in that big 
white house.' 

Fitegibbcn. 9 Then how is it you don't know 
him?' 

Boy. 9 Because he is dead, sir.' 
FiUgibbon. < I'm sorry to hear that, but art 
you sure he is dead P ' 
Boy. ' Didn't I see him dead ? ' 
Fttsattbon. 'Where?' 
Boy. ' In that field below, your honour.' 
Fittgibbon. 'Did you perceive anything 
particular about him ? ' 
Boy. 'I did.' 

Fi*»gibbon. 'What was it?' 
Boy. ' He was lying in a lough of blood, sir.' 
Fitngibbon. 'Then perhaps he had been 
killed?' 

Boy. ' Begorra, he was killed , your honour.' 
FiUgibbon. ' Now, like a good boy, teU me 
did you ever hear how, or by whom, he was 
killed?' 
Boy. ' I did, your honour.' 
Hereupon Fitzgibbon looked triumphantly 
at Bolleston ; and, confident that he would 
win his bet, said to the boy — 
' Now, tell me exactly what you heard ? ' 
' Well, your honour, I heard it was what he 
fell asleep in the field, anda weasel sucked him/ 
Upon this there was such a lau^h at Fits- 
gibbon, that he gave up his examination, and 
handed a pound to Bolleston. 

Not less amusing are the examples 
given of the gratitude of the Irish 
peasant. The following letter was re- 
ceived from a boy who had acted as 
gillie to the author, and to whom he 
gave a few pounds to assist him to 
emigrate : 

Ketrlsmtlve «rmtttusle. 

' HoNOuaiD Sib, 

'God bless you for what you 
•antme. If I geta on 111 aend at much bac' 
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but if I dies, plaze God 111 meet you in the 
Lizsum fields, and pay your honour then 
But any way you always have the prayers of 
your humble servant, • Michael Beien. 

' P.S. — Is there any one here that ever 
done anything to injure or offend you, that 
your honour would like anything to be done 
to ? I'd like to do something for your honour 
before I goes, to show how thankful I am.' 

Mr. Le Fanu sums up in his last 
chapter some of the chief political events 
through which he had passed in the 
course of his seventy-eight years. He 
recalls the excitement with which the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was re- 
ceived, and the wild ideas entertained 
by the common people as to the benefits 
to be derived from it. One farmer, on 
being asked what emancipation meant, 
replied : ' It means a shilling a day for 
every man as long as he lives, whatever 
he does.' After a rapid sketch of the 
various agitations that have disturbed 
the country from 1829 to the present 
day, he strikes a note of hopefulness in 
his concluding paragraph. 

Progress. 

Looking back on the last seventy years, 
and remembering the progress that Ireland 
has made, I see no reason to despair of the 
future of my country. Although, during the 
first five-and-thirty years of my life, there was 
comparatively little change for the better in 
the condition of the people, since the year 
1850 it has vastly improved. Wages have 
more than doubled; the people are better 
housed, better clad, and better fed. In recent 
.years this improvement has been even more 
marked, and, if nothing untoward arises to 
retard its progress, if (is the hope too 
sanguine?) Ireland can cease to be 'the 
battlefield of English parties/ it wiU,I trust, 
ere many years, be as happy and contented as 
any part of our good Queen's dominions. 

No reader of this entertaining book will 
regret that the author, at an advanced 
age, took his courage in both hands, 
and made the public acquainted with 
the recollections of his earlier days. 



TWO BOAD BOOKS.* 

Mb. Habpbb's new book, From Pad' 
dington to Penzance, is die record of 
a summer tramp from London to 
the Land's End, set down with all the 
attractions of a racy, humorous style, 
and a thorough topographical and anti- 
quarian, to say nothing of local history, 
knowledge, and enriched with over a 
hundred sketches by the author. It does 
not profess to be a guide-book, indeed 
Mr. Harper would be the first to resent 
such a suggestion ; but is just a simple 
account of the actual journeyings of two 
pedestrians, with the travelling-com- 
panion, the < wreck,' as he k facetiously 
termed, kept well in the back-ground. 

These wayfarers did not allow them- 
selves to be tied by conditions. They 

* From Paddington to Psnunce : The Record of a 
Summer Tramp from London to the Lead's End. By 
Cbarlee Q. Harper. Illustrated bj the Author. 
(Chatto and Windue. 16s.) 

Brighton and its Coaohes. By William C, Blew. 
M.A. (JohnC. Nimmo. 21a. net^ 



journeyed how and when they pleased, 
turning aside from the main road to 
explore some little spot of more than 
passing interest, or neglecting . the 
road altogether in favour of the railway 
when convenience or comfort suggested 
it They started prosaically enough by 
taking a hansom from Paddington to 
Westminster Bridge, and the steamboat 
on to Bichmond. Another boat, a small 
one propelled by themselves this time, 
conveyed them to Kingston, and the 
train finally landed them at Basingstoke, 
where their 'tramp' proper began. 
Mr. Harper has a good deal to tell us 
about Winchester, principally about its 
Cathedral and College, and one of his 
little anecdotes regarding the building 
of the cathedral goes to prove that 
sharp practices are not altogether con- 
fined to the present day. 

A Bishop's Stratagem. 

Walkelin, the first Bishop of Winchester 
after the Conquest, wss appointed in 1070. 
In the year 1079 he began to rebuild the exist- 
ing Saxon cathedral from its foundations; 
and in 1086 the king, for its completion, 
granted him as much wood from a certain 
forest as his workmen could cut and carry 
in the space of four days and nights. But 
the wily bishop brought together an innumer- 
able troop of workmen who, within the pre- 
scribed time, felled the entire wood and 
carried it off. For this piece of sharp prac- 
tice Walkelin had to humbly implore pardon of 
the enraged William. 

Leaving Winchester by the Stock- 
bridge-road, with a passing tribute to 
Thomas Hardy, who by his 1 Tess of the 
D'Urberville's ' has 4 touched Winchester 
Gaol by that moving tale with a saving 
tincture of romance,' the travellers 
came to Sparsholt, ' on the road to no- 
where in particular, and deep set in 
agricultural stodginess/ which affords 
a pleasing picture of 

An Old-Wartd Tillage. 

There is nothing in the nature of a street 
to be found in Sparsholt Tillage. Houses are 
few and far between in its winding lanes, and 
but two shops, the chief est of them the post- 
office, administer to the wants of this sleepy 
place. At the post-office may be purchased 
anything from a postage-stamp to a Hamp- 
shire ham. The Tillage water-supply is ob- 
tained from a well with a remarkable contriv- 
ance for raising the buckets. A large x broad 
drum or wheel, some nine feet in diameter, is 
set above the well with the bucket-ropes 
wound round it. To raise the buckets you 
step inside the drum and commence walking 
up its sides, resembling during the perform- 
ance nothing so much as a caged squirrel. 

The many towns and villages passed 
through and explored are dealt with in 
a way peculiarly the author's own, with 
ever and anon an anecdote or a little 
touch of old family history to lighten the 
narrative. At Abbotsbury was encoun- 
tered a delicious little piece of snobbery. 

At our hotel our hearts sank when we saw, 
framed and glazed, in the passage, a year-old 
telegram from the Duke of Edinburgh to the 
proprietor, asking him to get lunch and beds 
for a party. It was not only the snobbery of 
it, but the thought that all subsequent 
visitors would haTe to pay for that Royal visit 



(ourselves included) that made us quail. 
And, true enough, a massive bill awaited our 
departure the next morning. 

Mr. Harper has more than a passing 
acquaintance with the habits and ways 
of the natives of these parts, and displays 
an all-round knowledge of the subject in 
hand that more betokens a study than 
the passing casual observation of a 
tourist. He is thoroughly artistic, and 
manifests it all the way through, from 
his opening strictures on the c abomin- 
able squat cylinders ' of Oharing-cross 
bridge, to his * contemptuously good- 
natured fling at seaside resorts, Cockney 
tourists, tiie * renovators ' of ancient and 
historic buildings, and the many objec- 
tions that an artistic mind may carp 
at in this prosaic age of commercial 
utility. A few slipshod phrases and 
inaccuracies mar the general excellence 
of Mr. Harper's production ; but for all 
that it remains the most entertaining 
volume of its kind we have met with for 
a long time past; and, with the advan- 
tage of a handsome setting and many 
beautiful illustrations, is eminently 
adapted for presentation purposes at 
this season of the year. 

Mr. Blew*s book, Brighton and iU 
Coaches, concerns everything and any- 
thing connected with the history of the 
London and Brighton road, and the 
coaches and coachmen that plied there- 
on. It is a sumptuous volume of 350 
pages, and is got up in a style worthy of 
the house from wmch it emanates. Mr. 
Blew has been driven to the files, of 
old newspapers for bis material, * and/ 
he pleads, 1 a bushel or two of newspaper 
extracts is not the best possible material 
out of which to weave a narrative 9 ; but 
for all that he has managed to put 
together a volume that is readable and 
entertaining from cover to cover. Mr. 
Blew is nothing if not thorough. He 
commences his history at a time when 
Brighton was quoted as 

A place no better than a mere fishing-town, 
inhabited by fishermen and sailors. The men 
fished and the women made and mended nets, 
for, as yet, boat-letting and mild co-operative 
yachting, as exemplified by Mr. Collins's 8ky- 
larks, had not been invented, nor had 
Brighton's simple inhabitants learned that 
laying themselves out for* the visitors' gold 
wss a more remunerative and less laborious 
means of gaining a livelihood than going 
down to the sea in ships to dredge oysters. 

This fact the advent of the coaches 
speedily taught . them. A few pages 
further on we read of visitors in such 
numbers that 1 even the fishermen were 
able to find tenants for such rooms as 
they could spare/ and this in spite of the 
fearfully tedious journey at an average 
of four miles an hour, many waits, and 
much walking, to say nothing of the 
fact that ' the coaches were top heavy, 
while, as the roads were bad, upsets 
were of everyday occurrence; and so 
many of the king's subjects were either 
killed or injured that the papers took 
notice of .it, and^wSr^y^r ever pointing 
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out the risks to which coach passengers 
were exposed/ This, of coarse, was 
when stage-coaching was in its infancy ; 
but we are enabled to follow its history 
through successive stages up to the 
time when this same journey becomes 
an easy and luxurious pastime. We 
have already referred to the hand- 
tinted illustrations, which are a special 
feature of this work : they are really 
excellent. 



MISS DOUGALL'S NEW STOBT * 

The author of ' Beggars All ' has drawn 
some very well-defined characters in her 
recent novel, What Necessity Knows. 
Her people possess a singular vitality, 
and the conception of a character uniting 
such mixed elements as that of Eliza is 
evidently the result of careful study, 
and shows considerable imaginative 
power. The tale is Canadian, and is 
somewhat complicated in its evolution. 
It opens in a lonely settlement far up 
the country, containing only one farm. 
The owners are deploring the accidental 
death of one of the partners, the father 
of the strong young girl now left to the 
care of the second partner, Mr. Bates, 
and his aged sister. The girl, feeling 
within her the imperative instincts of 
youth, is telling them that she intends to 
leave the settlement and go forth to see 
the world. Her companions, who have 
other aims for her, stoutly refuse their 
consent, and threaten her with enforced 
detention if she attempts to leave them. 
Driven to extremity, she conceives the 
horrible plan of taking the place of her 
dead father and escaping in his coffin, 
which is to be buried at some distance 
in consecrated ground. 

The rumours to which this extra- 
ordinary escapade give rise never attach 
themselves personally to her. There is 
a general belief that the dead man has 
risen to life— a belief which is strength- 
ened a short time afterwards by the 
appearance in the neighbourhood of a 
harmless, but insane old man of some- 
what similar aspect, whose belief in 
the immediate consummation of the 
second advent leadshimto roam through 
the streets proclaiming the supposed 
date of the event. 

Eliza, meanwhile, had, half against her 
will, been engaged as servant by an 
English family just arrived in the 
Colony. Mrs. Bexford is herself a 
curious character, and her method of 
securing the first strong girl she had 
seen in America as a domestic is original 
enough. 

Encaging a Servant. 

Mrs. Bexford, who in the excitement of 
change and bustle was always subject to be- 
ing struck with ideas which would not have 
occurred to her mind at other times, suddenly 



* What Necessity Knows. By L. DougalL la Thro 
Vols. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 25s, 66%) 



remembered now that they were dependent 
upon the resources of the new country for 
domestic service, and that she had heard that 
no chance of securing a good servant mast be 
lost, as they were very rare. Stating her 
thought hastily to Sophia, and darting to the 
narrow door without waiting for a reply, she 
stretched out her head with an ebullition of 
registry-office questions. 

' My good girl ! • she cried, ' my good girl ! 

The girl came back nearer the door and 
stood still. 

' Do you happen to know of a girl about 
your age who can do kitchen work P ' 

* I don't know any one here. I'm travel- 
ling/ 

* But perhaps you would do for me your- 
self ' — this half aside. ' Can you make a fire, 
keep pots clean, and scour floors ? ' 

' Yes.' She did not express any interest in 
her assent. 

' Where are you going ? Would you not 
like to come with me and enter my service ? 
I happen to be in need of just such a girl as 
you.' 

No answer. 

'Looks very stupid/ commented Mrs. 
Bedford, hastily pulling in her head and 
speaking within the room. 'But still, one 
must not lose a chance.' Then, with head 
again outside, she continued : ' Do you under- 
stand me, my good girl? What is your 
name ? ' 

'Eliza White.' 

'That is a very good name '—encouragingly. 
'Where do you live ? ' 

' I used to live a good bit over there, in the 
French country.' She pointed with her arm 
in a certain direction, but as the points of the 
compass had no existence in Mrs. Bexford's 
newly-immigrated intelligence, and as all 
parts of Canada, near and remote, seemed 
very much in the same place in her nebulous 
vision of geography, the little information the 
girl had given was of no interest to her, and 
she took little note of it. . . . 

* And now, Eliza, will you be my servant ? 
If you will come with me to Chellaston I will 
pay your fare, and take care of you until you 
hear from your uncle.' 

' I do not want to be a servant.' The reply 
was stolidly given. 

" What ! do you wish to be idle ? ' 

' I will work in your house, if you like ; but 
I can pay my own fare in the cars, and I won't 
be a servant.' 

There was so much sullen determination in 
her manner that Mrs. Bexford did not at- 
tempt to argue tho point. 

'Take her, mamma/ whispered Winifred. 
' How ill she seems ! And she must be 
awfully lonely in this great country all 
alone.' 

Mrs. Bexford, having turned into the room, 
was rapidly commenting to Sophia. 'Says 
she will come, but won't be called a servant, 
and can pay her own fare. Very peculiar — 
but we read, you know, in that New England 
book that that was just the independent way 
they felt about it. They can only in- 
duce slaves to be servants there, I believe.' She 
gave this cursory view of the condition of 
affairs in the neighbouring States in an 
abstracted voice, and summed up her remarks 
by speaking out her decision in a more lively 
tone. ' Well, we must have some one to help 
with the work. This girl looks strong, and 
her spirit in the matter signifies less.' Then, 
turning to the girl without the door: 'I 
think you will suit me, Eliza. You can stay 
with us, at any rate, till you hear from your 
uncle. You look strong and clean, and Fm 
sure you'll do your best to please me ' — this 
with warming emphasis. ' Come in now to 
the warmth beside us. We can make room 
in here. 1 



Eliza is a determined young woman, 
and she makes her way in the world. 
She attracts the admiration of a young 
dentist, whose truly American self-com- 
placency makes a comedy of his wooing. 
He on one occasion invites her with a 
gloomy aspect to come into his study, 
and the following conversation ensues : 

His Own Trumpeter. 

He told her to sit down, and she did so. 
She sat on a stiff sofa against the wall. He 
stood with one elbow on the back of the ad- 
justable chair. Behind him hung a green rep 
curtain, which screened a table at which he 
did mechanical work. They were a handsome 
pair. The summer morning filled the room 
with light, and revealed no flaw in their young 
comeliness. 

' Look here ! Ifs January, February, 
March ' — he went on enumerating the months 
till he came to August — 'that I've been hang- 
ing on here for no other earthly reason than 
to inspire in you the admiration for me that 
rises in me for you quite spontaneous/ 

' Is that all you have to say ? ' 

' Isn't that enough — eight months out of a 
young man's life P ' 

' It's not enough to make me waste my time 
at this hour in the morning.' 

' Well, ifs not all, but it's what I'm going 
to say first ; so you'U have to listen to it for 
my good before you listen to the other for 
your own. I've done all I could, Miss White, 
to win your affection/ 

He paused, looking at her, but she did not 
even look at him. She did appear frightened, 
and, perceiving this, he took a tone more 
gentle and pliant. 

' I can't think why you won't keep company 
with me. I'm a real lovable young man, if 
you'd only look at the thing fairly/ 

He had plenty of humour in him, but he 
did not seem to perceive the humour of acting 
as showman to himself. He was evidently 
sincere. 

'Why, now, one of my most lovable quali- 
ties is just that when I do attach myself I 
find it awful hard to pull loose again. Now, 
that's just what you don't like in me ; but if 
you come to think of it, ifs a real nice cha- 
racteristic. And then, again, I'm not cranky ; 
I'm real amiable ; and you can't find a much 
nicer-looking fellow than me. You'll be sorry, 
you may believe, if you don't cast a more 
favourable eye toward me/ 

The central episode in the story ia 
the gathering of the little band of 
year 1843 on the 
night to await tho 
ch they confidently 
expected to take place that very even- 
ing. This event is detailed with much 
simplicity and pathos, and it lends 
a special colouring to the book, all the 
other events therein described being 
made to take their complexion in refer* 
enco to this piece of unworldly sin- 
cerity on the part of a few ignorant 
but simple-hearted fanatics. It is used 
as a sort of test by which the motives of 
the other characters are weighed. The 
book is serious, but never neavy ; the 
gravity of parts is relieved by the 
humour with which some of its cha- 
racters are treated. It would rank 
higher as a novel if it made less appeal 
to the readers' love of the mysterious, 
and depended entirely, as it might 
well do, on the clearness of its character 
Digitized by VjOO; 
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drawing; but it is, nevertheless, a novel 
which shows real capacity in design 
and much steadiness of purpose in 
execution. 



MB PICKERING'S NEW NOVEL.* 



A better written or more pathetic 
story than A Life Awry has seldom 
come under our notice. Judy is a 
character who makes a distinct place 
for herself in the minds of her readers 
— a place from which she will not again 
be quickly ousted. Her small and crooked 
body and the big soul it contains attract 
with all the force of contrast. 

Judy is the only daughter of a gentle- 
man of property ; her brilliant promise 
of spirit and beauty is cut short by a 
fall from her horse, which results in 
curvature of the spine. Her cousin, a 
young officer, who believes himself to be 
heir to the property, returns from India 
to find a deformed and dwarfed crea- 
ture awaiting him, in place of the 
handsome young girl from whom he had 
parted some years before. To obtain 
relief from the shock he enters into a 
flirtation with a bewitchingly pretty 
girl who is living in the house as cousin 
and companion to Judy. The contrast 
between these two girls is exceedingly 
well sustained, the charming exterior 
and shallow mind of Aline standing 
out in sharp relief beside the serious and 
profoundly sensitive nature of the 
cripple. Hugh's flirtation develops into 
an engagement, almost as unexpected 
to himself as to others, but a sudden 
rupture takes place when he finds that 
Aline has concealed from him the secret 
of her birth, over which a mystery has 
always hung. 

Judy, meanwhile, though her charac- 
ter is wholly unlike his, has fallen 
deeply in love with Hugh, and there is 
a curious scene in which she visits him 
whien apparently dying in a London 
hotel. He never suspects her affection, 
and hardly learns to tolerate her even 
when she has been the means of bring- 
ing him again in contact with Aline. 
There is something intensely weird 
and pathetic in the solitary self-sur- 
render of Judy, which culminates in the 
manner of her death. 

The book is full of picturesque writing. 
The following extract, part of a legend 
in which Faith and Love search for the 
perfect jewel of Love on earth, reminds 
the reader in form, though not in tone, 
of some of Olive Schreiner's 4 Dreams ' : 
Love's Jewel. 

• They flew over a noiBy citr, and on beyond 
the city they came to a quiet hillside. There 
Faith paused. On the hillside was a group of 
fair girls gathering flowers. They danced 
and sang as they wreathed long bright gar- 
lands, and the sound of their laughter 

• A Life Awry. By Peroiml Pickering. In Three 
Vole. LBiisa. Sand*, and Foster. 31*. 6cU) 



floated softly upwards to the ears of Love. 
Swiftly he fitted a sharp-barbed arrow in his 
bow, but Faith stayed his hand. 

' " Let them lau^h a little longer, O cruel 
God/ 1 she said, " and look at what I brought 
you hither to see." 

' Then Love glanced about him. and saw 
that to the right on the hiU lay a graveyard. 
A high wall parted it from the sunny slope 
where the girls were dancing, but one maiden 
had wandered away, had crossed the wall, and 
now stood alone in that Garden of the Dead. 
Yet the sound of her laughter was gayer than 
that of the rest, and her song rose clear and 
sweet above theirs. 

• And her companions called to heir — " What 
are you doing away beyond that high wall ? 
We cannot see you, but how merry you are ! " 

'And the girl made answer — "Here grow 
flowers more beautiful than any you have 
found. I am gathering them in handfuls, 
and I am so happy, I must needs sing ! " 

' But Love saw that in the shadow of the 
wall she was only digging a wide black grave. 

* Then Faith said, " Tell me what the maiden 
is doing." 

' Love answered, " I.see her burying Youth, 
Joy, and Hope — nay ! all the beauty and fair- 
ness of Life ; but she sings and laughs that 
her companions may never know.' 1 

'And great burning tears fell from the 
girl's eyes ; but the faster she wept the more 
merrily she sang. 

' And Faith said, " Look a^ain." 

' So Love flew over the wall down into the 
graveyard . The air there was damp and chill, 
and be shivered, for the sunlight, which ever 
hovered around him, now grew pale and cold. 

1 He looked into the heart of the girl, and 
he saw that it had throbbed slowly and 
wearily ; it was no longer warm and rosy, like 
the heart of a young maiden ; and when he 
looked closer he found it was dead and grey, 
save in one place, where was a great red 
wound. From the wound slowly welled out the 
life-blood, drop by drop ; and when Love saw 
that, he laughed aloud. Though he is so fair, 
he is very cruel. 

'"See!" he cried, "how straight and true 
I shoot! That red wound is where my 
poisoned arrow once flew ; the hurt can never 
heal, the heart is numb and broken." 

'And, as he spoke, the girl's song ceased, 
her tired hands dropped to her side ; she fell 
forward and lay there, silent and dead, at his 
feet. 

'Then Faith stooped down, and drew the 
poor bruised heart out of the still breast. 

' " Take it ! " she called to Love ; and Love 
uttered a great cry, for, lo 1 there in the gaping 
red wound lay a gem which shone and Sashed 
with a beauty such as he had never dreamed. 
It was the perfect Love-Jewel. 

'"See!" said Faith, "Perfectness grows 
out of Imperfection, and divinest beauty has 
its root in folly." 

'And the eyes of Faith and Love met as 
they stood beside the dead girl.' 

The writer shows himself capable of 
much deep and serious thought on 
many subjects. Judy, from her 
darkened existence, questions life dili- 
gently at various points, and is con- 
tented with no shallow answer. We 
are led to sympathise far more with 
the problems of mental pain and 
thwarted desire than with her mere 
bodily sufferings, and it is evidently the 
object of the author to set these ques- 
tions before us. They give a solidity 
to the story which adds to its value, 
while they in no wise detract from the 
charm of a very pleasing tale, written 
with refinement and ability. 



MBS. STEEL'S WORKS.* 



It is India seen from the point of view 
of a keenly observant, intensely sym- 
pathetic English lady that we find 
pourtrayed in From the Five Rivers, a 
collection of short stories and poems by 
Mrs. F. A. Steel. For the poems we do 
not care much, but the stories are 
simply excellent. They deal largely 
with that most difficult and delicate of 
problems for an English writer to 
approach, the position of woman in 
native social life. In 4 Gunesh Chund,' 
for instance, Mra Steel relates a tragedy 
that takes place in the household of a 
village headman, a mild, kindly person 
deeply attached to his one wife Vera, 
whose failure to bear him a son is an 
unpardonable offence in the eyes of 
his mother, a stern, inexorable matron 
of the old school. One child, a daughter, 
is born and dies. The grandmother, in 
obedience to an ancient belief, exposes 
the body to be torn by wild beasts ; but 
the mother is left to believe that it was 
buried. Gunesh Chund is at last per- 
suaded by his mother that he must take 
a second wife. He leaves home to woo 
one, again concealing the truth from 
Veru. In his absence she discovers the 
double deceit that has been practised 
upon her and dies with her unborn 
child. Now, a woman dying with an 
unborn child is held to have infinite 
power after death, Gunesh Chund 
returns home to see Veru's ghost, and 
to die of fever after learning the truth 
from a letter she had placed amongst his 
certificates- The scene between him 
and his mother is very impressively 
described. 

Old mud New. 

With a little, almost childish, cry he fell 
back among the quilts once more. 

' Thou knowest, mother ; thou knowest it 
well.' 

Her heart throbbed, but her voice was 
steady as she replied : 

' What do I know, O Gunesh Chund ? ' 

r That Veru kept her promise and I broke 
mine ! She knew you would not tell me, so 
she wrote. That was the letter.' 

The old woman stood for an instant be- 
wildered. Then, as she realised that all her 
wisdom had not availed against the dead 
wife's knowledge, she threw her lean arms up 
over her head and beat her hands together 
wildly, while the court re-echoed with her 
high, resonant voice. 

• She wrote it ? Now may God curse hef 
utterly ! My curve upon her and every woman 
who learns—' 

A shivering hand reached out towards her. 

' Hush, mother ! I have had enough of 
curses to-day.' 

The mild reproof made her forget her anger 
in thoughts for him. , 

' Light of mine eyes ! heart of my heart ! 
she cried, flinging herself on her knees by the 
bed and stretching the arms, but now raised 
in cursing, around him in fier ce protecting . 

• From the PiTe Bi?ere. By Flora Annie 8t*el, 
Author of 'Mis* Stuart's Legacy. (William Heiot- 
mann. 6a.) 

MissStoarffl Legacy. In Three Vols. (MtemUka 
and Co. 31s. 6d.) S^> 
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* She cannot hart thee— she dare not, if charms 
avail The iron rings are about her hands and 
feet, the nails are through her cursed, 
writing fingers — would God they had been 
there ere she wrote that letter! — and the 
mustard-seed lies thick between her grave 
and the hearth. I have sown it, and will sow 
it with each new moon. Look up, Guneshwa ! 
She cannot, she dare not return.' 

' She hath returned already/ 

The old woman rose with a gesture of 
despair. 

' Say not so ! Break not thy mother's 
heart with idle words. Tis but the chills, 
and thou hast them often. The powder will 
cure them.' 

'Perhaps 'tis so,* he replied, listlessly 
' But I have seen her. Ere ever I knew of 
her death she met me on the common as I 
rode home. Nay, weep not so soon ; the truth 
will be told ere long, and there will be time 
enough for tears then.' 

* There will be no need to weep at all, my 
son,' she said, crushing down her own dread 
in order to lessen his, and fiercely determin- 
ing to shed no more tears till life held nothing 
else. 

Another story, 1 At a Girls' School/ is 
a wonderful study of a girl, Fatma, 
whose sister, Hoshiaribi, is unhappily 
married to a rascal who takes another 
wife. The mother and father both go 
their own way, and Fatma takes charge 
of the children. She dies of cholera 
just before her relatives force her into 
marriage. The plot of the story is im- 
pressively gloomy, but much of its 
excellence fies in the picture it gives 
of the girls' school where Hoshiaribi 
studied, of the school where she taught, 
and last, but by no means least, of 
the school Fatma kept. 

Patinas' ' Primary ©iris' BetoeL' 

'That is enough, my daughters/ said 
Fatma, royally. ' Miream and Anna will play 
with Mohammed Ali ; Janet and Kareem will 
take Ahmad Hassan for a walk down the 
alley and back again. The rest of you will 
sit still and think how good you are going to 
be to-morrow.* 

The little, large-eyed, gentle mites, ranged 
solemnly behind a row of ink-pots, primers, 
and writing-boards, did as they were bid 
decorously — for the organisation of Mussamat 
Fatma's school was excellent, its discipline 
first-class. The cleanliness, too, of its primers, 
its pens, and its writing-boards was quite 
abnormal Not because of abnormal neat- 
ness, but because none of these things were 
ever used. They were there because that 
was part of the game of school, and Fatma's 
school was emphatically a school with the 
learning left out. To be sure, the pupils 
chanted their letters, and asserted the gospel 
that one and one make two all the world 
over ; but, after that, education went down 
the by-path of learning how to sit still and do 
as you were bid. Yet somehow the wee 
girlies liked it well, and their busy mothers 
liked it better still. In that crowded quarter 
of eril repute it was something to nave a 
crtche, where for a few hours the little ones 
with a tempting jewel or two were safe from 
the avarice of any passer-by. And then 
Fatma's pupils gave no trouble at home. So 
the school throve and, though educationally, 
of course, it was a miserable sham, it gave 
great satisfaction to all concerned, Fatma 
finding sufficient payment in the general 
good- will of her neighbours, and the constant 
relays of nursemaids she secured. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that it is only as a woman writing for 



women about women that Mrs. Steel 
shines. There is much that is really 
brilliant in ' The Blue Monkey,' the 
story of a feud incited in a village of Mo- 
hammedan Bajputs by a Hindu B.A. 
who knows his legal rights. We confess 
that we like the beginning of this story 
better than the end, and regard the 
descriptive passages as on a higher level 
altogether than the plot. 

That Mrs. Steel's strength lies in 
her power of drawing graphic pictures 
and creating sharply-defined characters, 
rather than in any skill in putting 
together the facts of a story, becomes 
painfully evident when one turns to her 
novel, Miss StuarVs Legacy. We have 
been pleased and yet disappointed with 
this book, and the more we compare it 
with the tales in From the Five Bivers 
the greater our disappointment. 

The tale told is that of a very charm- 
ing English girl who comes out to India 
to learn gradually that the father in 
whom she has believed implicitly is 
anything but a satisfactory character. 
He is in charge of the Commissariat at 
Faizapore, and commits suicide when 
the order transferring him to another 
district arrives. He has dealt loosely 
with official moneys, and his relations 
with the local usurer, Shunker Das, 
expose him to very queer suspicious. 
Belle has two admirers — one Dick 
Smith, a nephew of her Eurasian step- 
mother; the other Major Marsden, a 
Dobbin without Dobbin's uncouthness. 
Marsden takes charge of the Commis- 
sariat after Colonel Stuart's death. He 
endeavours to hush matters up, but 
bungles, and leaves for the front, re- 
garded by Belle as her father's worst 
enemy. On the frontier he meets Dick 
Smith, who begs him to take charge of 
a will he makes in Belle's favour, think* 
ing it may pass a few rupees to her. 
Marsden declines, and Smith is killed 
while heroically telegraphing to warn 
the Major that the messages last Bent 
over the wire had been sent by his clerk 
at the enemy's bidding. Marsden after- 
wards learns from the political officer 
with the forces, Baby, a civilian, who 
had been Colonel Stuart's great ally 
and was his executor, that an unex- 
pected fortune had come to Dick Smith 
and would have passed by his will, 
were it forthcoming. Marsden, after 
making a will leaving Belle £30,000, is 
lost in action. Baby, who knew of this 
legacy, marries Belle before she hears 
of it. He overcomes her objection to 
taking the money, and invests it in an 
indigo business with Shunker Das. 
This transaction is against the rules of 
the Service, and attention is called to 
it in the Press after Belle's evidence 
had helped to convict a young Mohamme- 
dan reformer, Murghub Ahmed, of pro- 
voking a Mohurram riot, in which, but 
for Ahmed's help, she would have run 
the greatest personal danger. Baby 



leaves the Service, and throws himself 
into the business heart and soul, for he 
has inherited a boundless greed for 
gain from Jewish ancestors. Suddenly 
Marsden reappears. It is Marsden, 
not Baby, Belle really loves, and 
the gulf between her and her hus- 
band has been widening ever since 
their marriage. The complications that 
ensue are elaborately and ingeniously 
worked out. We need only say that 
throughout Marsden and Belle Baby, 
both as wife and widow, display the 
greatest nobility of character. 

The real interest of Miss StuarVs 
Legacy lies n6t in the plot, but in de- 
scriptions of life and character in India 
and of Indian scenes. The Eurasian 
element is represented by Mrs. Stuart 
and her children. With the mean, 
malignant, vindictive usurer, Shunker 
Das is contrasted the poverty-stricken, 
chivalrous, high-born khan Mahomed 
Lateef Khan, the father of the Murghub 
Ahmed, to whom we have already 
referred. Marsden had tried to get the 
lad Government employment, but red 
tape stepped in. He had not passed 
the Middle School examination, an in- 
dispensable qualification. So he drifts 
off into journalism, and a very striking 
picture it is Mrs. Steel draws of him as 
a journalist, and of native newspapers. 

How far these portraits of Indian 
life are correct English readers may 
hesitate to decide, but there is an un- 
mistakable air of reality about the 
description given of Indian scenes. 

An Indian Morning. 

Being unable to sleep, she rose, and long 
ere her usual hour was walking about the 
winding paths which intersected the barren 
desert of garden where nothing grew but 
privet and a few bushes of oleander. This 
barrenness was not Dame Nature's fault, for 
just over the other side of the wide white road 
John Baby's garden was ablate with blossom. 
Trails of Marechale Niel roses, heavy with 
great creamy cups, hung over the low hedge, 
and a sweet English scent of clove-pinks and 
mignonette was wafted to her with every soft, 
fitful gust of wind. She felt desperately in- 
clined to cross the intervening dnst into this 
paradise, and stood quite a long time at the- 
blue gate-posts wondering why a serpent 
seemed to have crept into her own Eden. The 
crow's long-drawn note came regularly from 
a Jcuchn&r tree that was sheeted with white 
geranium-like flowers ; the Seven Brothers 
chattered noisily among the yellow tassels of 
the cassia, and overhead, against the cloud- 
lets sky, a wedge-shaped flight of cranes was 
winging its way northward, all signs that the 
pleasant cold weather was about to give place 
to the fiery furnace of May j but Belle knew 
nothing of such things as yet, so the vague 
sense of coming evil, which lay heavily on her, 
seemed all the more depressing from its un- 
reasonableness. A striped squirrel became 
inquisitive over her still figure and began in- 
spection with bushy tail erect and shoit starts 
of advance, till it was scared by the clank of 
bangles and anklets as a group of Hindu 
women, bearing bunches of flowers and brazen 
lotah$ of milk for Seetla*s shrine, came down 
the road ; beside them, in various stages of 
toddle, the little children for whom their 
mothers were about to beg immunity from 
.maU-pox. Sfgi^e^y^O^H 
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nothing ; but suddenly, causelessly, it struck 
her for the first time that she ought to know 
something. Who were these people P What 
were they doing P Where were they going ? 
One small child paused to look at her and she 
smiled at him. The mother smiled in return, 
and the other women looked back half-sur- 
prised, half-pleased, nodding, and Laughing as 
they went on their way. 

It is a novelist's business or privilege 
to moralise, and there is plenty of 
moralising to be found up and down the 

eges of Miss StuarVs Legacy. We like 
rs. Steel as a moralist best when her 
text is the one touched in the passage 
we have just quoted. At any rate, 
after reading these two works, we can- 
not doubt that she has a great future 
before her if she continues to draw, as she 
draws in Miss StuarVs Legacy \ the good 
as well as the bad side of Anglo-Indian 
life, and if only she will arrange that 
the minor threads of her story can be 
followed as easily by the reader as by 
the writer. She, we may assume, has 
a clear idea of the relations between 
Baby and his ' partner ' Shunker Das, 
but what those relations were either 
before or after the pair quarrelled is by 
no means plain to us, and we think the 
money complications that have to be 
unravelled after Colonel Stuart's death 
somewhat too puzzling. 



DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 

[Sbcovd Notice.] 

maqinv. 

Warrciro on the three humourists, Theodore 
Hook, Barham, and Maginn, Mr, Saintsbury, 
in his article in Macmillan's, does well to 
revive the memory of so prolific an 'amuser.* 
In the tame number there is an excellent short 
story, 'The Intermediary/ and a very quaint 
account of his well-known odd little terrier 
by Mr. W. Warde Fowler. Of Maginn Mr. 
Saintsbury says : 

' Indeed in " the chronicle of wasted time *' 
(to play on words in his own manner) there 
are few more melancholy histories than 
Maginn's. Many of the greatest wits have 
had nothing like his learning ; and hardly any 
man of very great learning has had anything 
like his wit; while it cannot be said that he 
wanted opportunity. Yet not only did he 
make a mess of his life, but he also, in a way 
which by no means necessarily follows, made 
a mess of his genius. It is hardly possible to 
open a page of his without finding something 
that seems like indisputable evidence of that 
Quality ; yet in twenty years of literary pro- 
auction he did no great thing, and not more 
than one or two small things that are perfect. 
Neither drink nor debts, neither want of 
method nor even want of industry, will fully 
account for this. And perhaps after all the 
truth is here, as in so many other cases, that 
Maginn did give the best that was in him to 
give, that his talents were more showy and 
versatile than solid, that the appearance in 
him was greater than the real capacity, and 
that in furnishiog forth the part of a brilliant 
journalist and imprcvisatore he after all did 
his day's work as it was appointed for him/ 

THiOPHlLB QAUTIBR. 

There is a pleasant little collection of anec- 
dotes of Gautier in Temple Bar. They give 
us an insight into his struggles as a journal- 
ist, and his personal foibles : 

' His love for the extravagant in dress was 



a curious point in a character so retiring ; he 
often mixed allusions to it with more import- 
ant subjects, and was heard to say, for ex- 
ample : " It was in our youthful days when the 
romantic school was burning with its brightest 
flame, and I wore my crimson satin doublet'" 

' Maxime Du Camp gives some laughable 
anecdotes of this peculiarity. One morning 
Gautier rushed into his room exclaiming, 
" See what these free institutions come to ! I 
am ordered to mount guard, or else be sent to 
prison for four and twenty hours." 

' " But why should you not mount guard P " 
said Maxime with naive surprise. 

' " What P Dress myself up in a ridiculous 
costume P Am I not sufficiently humiliated 
by having to wear a frock coat like a police- 
man without having to add epaulettes on my 
shoulders, and a shako with a tuft P I will 
never serve in any army where no respect is 
shown to the human form ! " ' 

His life had a very sad side, however, as the 
following incident lets us see : 

' " Que de copie, TMot" was his remark, and 
Gautier, gathering up the scattered leaves, 
replied — 

' " It is Capitaine Fracasse. I will read you 
a chapter." 

' It was headed, "Le Chateau de la Mis**." 

' " If that is your idea, it is not very festive/' 
said Feydeau. 

' " Wait a minute" — and the author began 
a second chapter more dolorous still. 

' " Oh, Theo ! why are you so sad ? " asked 
Feydeau. 

' Gautier dropped his head upon his hands, 
and said— " Because I live."' 

A CORRESPONDENCE WITH TSOEBAU. 

The somewhat artificial, but interesting 
hrmit, Henry Thoreau, had but one English 
friend, Thomus Cholmondeley. An interest- 
ing collection of letters which passed between 
them is given by Mr. F. B. Sandborn in The 
Atlantic Monthly. In one of the them Chol- 
mondeley gives some very good advice to the 
retiring sage. 

The great Kant never dined alone. Once 
when there was a danger of the empty dinner 
table, he sent his valet out bidding him catch 
the first man he could find and bring him in ! 
So necessary wes the'tonic, the effervescing 
cup of conversation, to his deeper labours. 
Laughter, chattej, politics, and even the prose 
ol^prdinary talk is better than nothing. Are 
there no clubs in Boston P The lodery man 
is a deceased man, I greatly fear. See how 
Mr. Emerson avoids it ; and yet, who dwells, 
in all essentials, more religously free than he P 
Now, I would have you one of a well-knit 
socieey or guild, from which rays of thoughts 
and activity might omanuate, and penetrate 
every oorner of your country. By such a 
course you wouid not lose Nature. But sup- 
posing that reasons, of which I can know 
nothing, determines, you to remain in" quasi " 
retirement ; still, let not this retirement be 
too lonely, Take up every man as you take 
up a leaf, and look at him attentively at him 
This would be easy for you who have such* 
powers of attracting the juicies of all you 
meet to yourself. 



The Christmas number of Woman — the first 
it has issued — is a very good one. The illus- 
trations are charming, and there is an excit- 
ing story of a villain-novelist, by Miss Clara 
Savile-Clarke. A tinted portrait of Princess 
Maud of Wales is the supplement. 

Southward Ho I is the title of a new Sussex 
monthly of f act, fiction, and verse. In the first 
number the opening chapter of a new serial, 
by Mr. James Stanley Little, entitled 'A 
Wealden Tragedy/ and a story by Mr. G. B. 
Burgin appear. The magazine is published by 
Mr. J. W. Moore at Chichester, and is priced 
at 4d. 

One of the strongest of the Christmas pub- 



lications eomes from The Lady office. Itrbears 
the title Snow/lakes, and has a most excel- 
lent list of contributors, each responsible for 
a short story — James Payn, Fergus Hume, 
Mabel Collins, Florence Marryat, Max Pern- 
berton, B. L. Farjeon, and some others. The 
illustrations are adequate, and the only 
criticism we should make is one which is 
applicable to many others — that where it is 
the letterpress that is important, it is a 
pity to adhere to the old-fashioned size, 
which is so awkward for reading. 

Silvia's Home Journal gives us several com- 
plete stories for Christmas, with the usual 
patterns and articles. The cleverest of the 
tales is Barry Pain's ' The Moon-Slave/ 

In an article on Sarah Grand in Great 
Thoughts, Miss F. E, Ashwell says, as every 
reader admits, that 'The Heavenly Twins' 
is a book on which one must form a decided 
opinion for or against. She herself claims 
Madame Grand as a r seventh wave/ which 
carries on the world's progress further than 
it had reached before ; but thinks she does 
not enough admit the blame that attaches to 
women for our social failures. 

Light on the Way also goes in for a Christ- 
mas number, of which the most readable 
feature is 'An Unladylike Little Girl,' 
a short story by Mr. Charles Roper. The 
more specially Unitarian interests are pro- 
vided for by Mr. Odgers's article on Man- 
chester College at Oxford, and by a sketch of 
Dr. Martineau'8 career. 

The Christmas number of Good Words is a 
complete story by Jean Ingelow, a thoroughly 
good piece of reading to take up on a winter's 
night. The illustrator is Mr. Alfred Pearss, 
but his work is somewhat commonplace. The 
title of the story is r A Motto Changed.' 

The Sunday Magazine's Christmas number 
contains some half -dozen stories by ladies 
whose pens seem as unfailing as their popu- 
larity— Hesba Stretton, Evelyn Everett- 
Green, Sarah Doudney, L. T. Meade. The 
number is called ' Paths of Peace.' 

The Century Magatrine presents a Christmas 
banquet that is simply amazing. There is 
matter enough for many evenings' reading, 
and good matter too. Perhaps the beginning 
of Mark Twain's serial, ' Pudd'n-head Wilson/ 
is the feature ; but there are plenty of others, 
some of which would be thought fit to make 
the fortune of a starting magazine — Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin's 'Fleur de Lis/ for 
example. 

St. Nicholas is also a great number, and 
Mr. Kipling's new elephant story, ' Toomai 
and the Elephant/ is deservedly put first. 

Harper's relies on Charles Egbert Craddock 
for its ghost story, ' The Phantom of the Font- 
bridge/ but has a good supply of other con- 
densed fiction, such as Christmas numbers 
are expected to hold. It also contains the 
feeblest of feeble jokes by Mr. Du Maurier, so 
poor that we wonder if even his name and pen 
will be able to float another such. 

Newbery for this month is sure to be enjoyed 
in numberless parsonages and elsewhere. Be- 
sides the eminently satisfactory ending of Mr. 
Austin Clare's excellent serial story, 'A Beal 
Repentance/ there are three other stories 
worth reading. For the young folks capital 
provision is made, especially in a charming 
paper, 'The " Pifferari " ' and elders and 
young folks alike will be interested in a 
coloured slip which tells of the reduction in 
the price of the magazine from Is. to 6d. 
henceforward. 

French and German Echoes, sold at a penny, 
and illustrated, is a modest attempt to Bupply 
students with interesting reading in French 
and German, the text being supplied with 
explanatory footnotes. It is a most useful 
little periodical, and is edited by Mr. J. J. 
Benzamaker, the publishers being Messrs. A* 
and C. Black. 
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ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW BOOKS. 



Wow ready, tastefully printed and bound, and 
copiously illustrated, price 5a., 

BY MOORLAND AND 
SEA. 

By F. JL KNIGHT, 

Author of 'The Idyls of the Field,' and ' By Leafy 
Way*,' with many Illustrations by the Author. 



COMTBHTS : 



Boand the Mull. 

Loch Duloh: 

TJig, Isle of Skje. 

Dnnvegan. 

In the Qaantoefcs. 

A B ide on a Bail way En- 

The Schoolmaster Abroad. 



The Birdnester. 
Boundt of the Night. 
The Midsummer Fields. 
A Northern Moorland. 
An Old Manor House. 
Camping Out. 
Sedgemoor. 
Aaldyl of Winter. 

• Erery lover of nature will welcome Mr. Knight's 
hook. It is a delightful volume. The author excels 
himself in hie Somersewhire tketehea ; there ieau 
infinite charm and a muaioal rhythm abodt his writ- 
ing which cannot fail to please.' —Star. 



In hands ome crown 8ro, price 61. 

THE STORY OF EGIL 
SKALLA-GRIMSSON. 

Being an Icelandic Family Hiitory of the Ninth 
and Tenth Centuries. Translated from the Ice- 
landic by the Bev. W. C. GREEK, Author of 
' Homeric Similes.' With an Introduction on 
ScaldicVeree, and Numeroua Notee and a Glossarial 

"Mr. Green has acquitted himeelf with credit over a 
difficult task. The introduction, notes, and copious 
index are rateable additions to a book which may be 
taken to the inglenook with pleasure and preftV— 
Xteiiy Chronicle, 

THIRD EDITION. 
In fcap. 8to, tastefully printed on antique paper, and 
bound in half-parchment, price 5s. ; large-paper 
copies, price 21a. net. 

RES JUDICATA: 

Paperi and Essaya. By AUGUSTINE BIBBELL, 
M.P. , Author of " Obiter Biota," Ac 
•One Of the most charmingly written books of 
criticism which has erer been penned. Mr. Birrell 
won his fame by '* Obiter Dicta," and he will assuredly 
not lose it as a result of his latest work." 

Datly TeUgrapK 

In handsome crown 8to, cloth, bevelled boards, 
price 8s. «d. 

WHO WOULD BE 

A WOMAN ? 

By HUMPHBBT WOODCOTE. 



COKTIMTS : 



If Only You Were He. 
How Could I Forget P For 
Him Alone. The World is 
the House of Deceit. An 
Unexpected Meeting. I 



Love Ton. Leave That 
to Me. There is a Link, 
What Now Can Never 
Be. Ere To-morrow has 
Passed. I Come to Yon. 



In handsome crown 8vo, bevelled boards, price 5s 

WHAT'S THE WORLD 
COMING TO : 

a Novel of the Twenty-first Century, founded on 
the Fads, Facts, and Fiction of the Nineteenth 
By W. GBAHAM MOFFAffT and JOHN WHITE 

'Amusing and enjoyable /throughout.' — Scotsman 
'The story has- no lack of Interest.' — Qlcugov Echo, 
•The satire is effective and humorous.* 

f —Liverpool Mercury, 



63. *|t«n 



BLLIOT STOCK, 63, Mternoater-row, London, 



MUDIE'S 



SELECT 



LIBRARY. 



Founded in 1842. 



Fop the CIRCULATION, SALE, and EXPORT of 
all the BEST BOOKS in ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, or SPANISH. 
Library Prospectuses, with All Particulars 

as to Subscriptions and Sale Lists of Books, 

both New and Second-hand, sent postage free 

to any address, 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 

80 to 34, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
Bbavch Orricis: 
241, BBOHPTON BO AD, 8.W.; and 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 



THE AUTHOR'S MANUAL. 

By PERCY RU88ELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks hy MB. GLADSTONE. 
Sixth Edition Revised, crown 8?o, cloth gilt, 5s. With 
Portrait. 

The WcttmvMUr Review says : ' A very complete 
manual and guide for journalist and author. It is not 
a merely practical work— it is literary and appreciative 
of literature in its best sense. . . . We hate little 
else but praise for the volume.* 

DIGBT, LONG avd CO., PUBLISHEBS. 
18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 



130th Thousand. Post free of Author, price 2s. 6d. 

THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION, 

CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, A CATARRH. 
By EDWIN W. ALABONE, M.D., M. D. Phil.. U.S.A., 
F.R.M.8., late M.R.C.S. Eng late Consulting Surgeon 
to the Lower Clapton Orphan Asylum, Lynton House, 
Highbury-quadrant, London, N. 

Dr. Faisaiim*, M.D., L.B.C.P., Ac., states : ' The 
success of your treatment is simply marviUovu. I have 
had no less than 60 cases of cure during the past year.' 



In the Press. AUTHOR'S EDITION. 

WEEK-DAY RELIGION. 

By J. R. MILLER, D.D., 

Author of 'The Transfigured Life, Ac 
Large Imperial 16mo. Uniform with 

COME YE APART. P rice 3s. 6d 

London: SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 57 A 59, 
Lndgste-hHl, B.C. 



THE ROSEBUD 

For DECEMBER, price Threepence, 

CONTAINS 

A VEST FIERCE DOGGY (With Full-page Illustra- 
tion). 

WHAT ABE YOU LAUGHING AT?' (Illustrated). 

BARON DUMBLEDOR (With Four Illustrations). 

HELPING TO 8TIR THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
(Full-page Illustration). 

SANTA CLAUS (Full-page Illustration). 

' CAUGHT ' (Illuetratedj . 

ON DUTY (Illustrated). 

COFFEE AND CAKE (Illustrated). 

•THERE WAS AN OLD MAN OF CANTYRE ' (Illus- 
trated). 

' ARE YOU BEADY P ' (Full-page Illustration). 
SONG WITH MUSIC, * XM AS HOLIDAYS.' 

Of all Newsagent*. 

JAMES CLARKE 4 CO., 18 A 14, Fleet-st, London. 



As Recited by the late MR. BRANDBAM. 
T HE BISHOPS the CATEEPILLAE. 

And Other Pieces especially Suitable for Recitation. 

BY 

MABY E. MANNERS. 
Dedicated by Permission to LEWIS CARROLL. 
Price One Shilling. 

JAMES CLARKE A Co., 13 and 14, Fleet-sk., London, 



MESSRS. BELL'S LIST. 



3 vols., demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

BURTON'S ANATOMY 

of MELANCHOLY. Edited, wHh Notes, by 
the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A., and an 
Introduction by A. H. BULLEN. With 
Binding designed by Gleeson White. 
Also a LARGE PAPER EDITION" of lfc) 
Copies on Hand-made Paper, 4to, J63 3a. net. 

* # * In this Edition for the first time the Quota- 
tions have been verified throughout, "and Refer- 
ences given where wanting, and the Text and 
Notes have been carefully revised. Mr.W. F. R. 
Shilleto has compiled a very complete Index, to 
take the plaoe of that which has hitherto appeared. 
A Portrait of Burton after the picture in Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, has been added, and also a 
Reproduction of the old symbolical Titte Page. 



Vol. in. ready next week, demy 8vo, 10b. 6d. 

THEDIARYOFSAMUEL 

PEPYS. Transcribed by the Rer. MYNORS 
BRIGHT, M.A. With Lord BraybrooWa 
Notes. Edited, with Additions, by HENR* 
B. WHEATLEY, F.SJL In 8 rols., dew 
8vo, with Portraits and other Illustration!, 
10s. 6d. each. 



NEW VOLUMES OF THE 4 EX-LIBRIS ' 
SERIES. 

Imperial 16mo. Printed at the Chiswiok Press. 

PRINTERS' MARKS. By 

W. ROBERTS, Editor of the ' Bookworm,' Ao. 
With about 250 Examples. 7s. 6d. ne$. 

ENGLISH BOOK- 

PLATES ( Ancient and Modern ). By 
EGJERTON CASTLE. M.A., F.8.A. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and much En- 
larged, with over 200 Illustrations, 10s. 6M. 
net. 



Part I. Large post 4to, 9s. net. 

CORPUS POETARUM 

LATINORUM, a se aliisque denuo reoogfli- 
torom et brevi lectionum varietate instruc- 
torum. Edidit Johannes Pbbcbyal Posi- 
oatb. Faso. I, quo oonidnentur EnnsuS, 
Lucretius, Catullus, Horatius, Vergilius, 
Tibullus. 

'No one with any pretensions to olassical 
scholarship can afford to be without it.'— -Educa- 
tional Timet. 



Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ATREATISEONWINES: 

their Origin, Nature, and Varieties, with 
Practical Directions for Viticulture and Vini- 
fication. By J. L. W. THUDICHUM, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Lond. Illustrated. The binding 
designed by Gleeson White. 

Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

TWO LIVES. A Poem. 

By REGINALD FANSHAWE. Printed at 
the Chiswiok Press, with binding designed 
by Gleeson White. 



NEW PLAY BY ROBERT BRIDGES. 
(No. VT. of the Series.) 

THE HUMOURS OF 

THE COURT : a Comedy in Three Acts. 
Fcap. 4to, paper wrapper, 2s. 6d. net. 



Fop. 8to, as. 6d. net. 

EARLY AND LATE 

POEMS. By C. J. REITHMULLER. 

'They are so oheerful, so healthy and of sush 
a hopeful sound, that no one will read them with* 
out a hearty enjovmqnt.' — 8cotrman. 

' Mr. ReithmuUer has in his time written a 
great deal of important matter, but it is possible 
that some of the simpler poems in this volume 
will outlive his more ambitious productions.'— 
Liverpool Post, 



London: GEORGE BE 
Cerent 
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ftTEMOBY TRAINING, Loisbttb Striv. 

A Law Lecturer, of Xinc> Collem, London (J. 
Einu Seeife, LL.B ), eeya: ObTafaeMe for ax*mi. 
tnd for memory training/ * Tenant by ooitmp*iuU«o«. 
In three nifci I m able to memoriae *He nam«e, Ac., 
of moro than 400 men.*— A. W. Jamieeon, L*ent»-Colooel 
I.8.C. • Natural memory rreatjty rtrmtirkhonod.'— W.W. 
After. « AdTentnjre to rfron* memory, tactlonlahm aid 
to wo&kone/~-BeT. Dr. Buckley. 

L*^$on$ by Port. Protpfotrnt ft—, 

A LOISETTE, 87, NEW OXFOBD-ST. 
(OpyortU Jfedfr't), LONDON. 

HTB. O. T. CONGBBVE'S 
iM- WOBK ON 

CONSUMPTION, te. 
In which mo downed 
The Ciwiii Symptomt, Prejii eei, and Beeeeserel 
Tromtmoot of this Scour** of Enckad.— With nearly 
Four Handled Caeca of Care. Aleo 

On COUGH, ABTHXA, BRONCHITIS, Ac.. Ac. 

Ths Bock w%UU-nt p-Ufr- t for ONE SHILLING, by 
ih* Author, Cetmbe Loe*#, Peekaom, Xeneea. &E. 
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A Story. By 
ERBERT RUSSELL 

[a Son of W. CLABK BUSSSLL). 



VOW BEADY. 
IJIHE CHBI8TMA8 NUMBER 

fJ\BX CHRISTIAN WOBLD. 

PRICE ONI PENNY. 
Coraxre :— 

THE MISSION OF MARGARET. 
A Story. By 
J^DRLINE SERJEANT. 

FJlHE WRECKER'S DAUGHTER. 

XTEB 

gO NEAB. A Story. By 

||£BS. RIDDELL. 

^ DOG. A Posm. By 

NORMAN GALE. 
IUurtrmUd by 

J^OUIS WAIN. 

J>USSY. A Parody. By 

Ttf ABY B. MANNERS, 

AnlKor of • Tna Bienor ur© m Catibkllab. 
Ittutrrat«d by 
J^OUIS WAIN 

mHE YICAB OF BRAY: 

FulUPag* JIluttroNaa by 
fjl ^ M. JESSOP. 

PBICB ONE PENNY. 
LOYDOB:— 

JAKES CLARKE A CO., IS A 14, FLBET-8T., E.C. 



TjlDNA LYALL'S New Sorinl Story 
Will Commence in 

THE CHRISTIAN WOBLD of 
JANUABY 4, 1801 

It will ran through the year. 
Ite title la 
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OEBEN i THE STOBY OF A SINGER. 



Jj^ NEW 8TOBY by 
J^£R. SILAS HOCKING, 

A SON OF REUBEN/ 
WiU Commence in 

fJlHE FAMILY CIRCLE of January 3. 
London JAMBS CLABK B A CO- IS. rieet-st., B.O 



)( SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
NOW EVERYWHERE USE 

THB 

gUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

Weekly— One Penny* 

'Easily the best thing in England in 
Sunday-school titeratare.'— OaiireA BrtU. 

Of all Newsagents in the Kingdom, and of 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 
Edinburgh. 
A. W. HALL, Great Thoughts Office, 
London. 



THI FBUIT OF COffTBOVEBSY.* 



Alt. thanks be to Mr. Buchanan! Some 
little while ago, in the columns of The 
Daily Chronicle, there were great search, 
ings of heart over the question, * Is Chris- 
tianity played out P ' The chief disputants 
were Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Le Gallienne. 
It was obvious at the first that so important 
an argument could nerer reach a satisfac- 
tory terminus in a paper issuing daily. 
Space was precious ; the time for forging 
thunderbolt in return for thunderbolt was 
absurdly short ; the conduct of the contro- 
versy was embittered by remarks that peril- 
ously approached the ungentlemanly; and 
so many rushed in with suburban comments 
that at last the question was withdrawn. 
Denied full expression in these times, Mr. 
Le Gallienne set himself to his creed, and 
now we hare at least the first rolume of his 
belief. We have ^read it with the keen 
interest it deserves, for, in the main, it is a 
rery staff and helper for souls perplexed- 
men and women who, bewildered by the 
intricate periods of philosophers, have long 
waited for the simple statement to guide 
them and to comfort. In these commercial 
days it is refreshing to find an enthusiast 
with such pluck as Mr. Le Gallienne has 
displayed. Young men are ashamed to make 
loring and reverent mention of the name of 
God. You are not in the movement if you 
instance as a holy utterance the Sermon on 
the Mount. To still grasp firmly the 
guiding doctrine of Christianity is to incur 
the reproach of not being up-to-date, and 
this is the one snub which, above all others, 
the typical young man shrinks from. 
Fronting all these tendencies with simple 
bravery, we have the author of The Religion 
of a Literary Man coming forward to do 

* The Belifton of a Literary Han (Beligio Sorip- 
toria). By Richard Le QalUennc. (Blkin Matheirj 
and John Lane. Sa.Sd.neU 



what he thinks to be his duty. He goes 
about the world with a big heart, a big 
trust, still cherishing, in some smell 
measure, the theology of the nursery. This 
is well, for only too often the step from 
dolls to dogmas is a sad progression. Far 
be it for us to imply that, in an uncivil 
sense, Mr. Le Gallienne is at all childish 
but as the child looks up to the sky, and 
feels sure that the God of his father, his 
mother, and his baby sister there dwells, so 
does this author frankly, unflinchingly, 
with all the devotion of the spiritual nature 
wherewith he is informed, look upward with 
never a doubt to the eventual good. 

It is impossible, without a wholesale 
capture of columns, to express all our admi- 
ration, to drive home our objections, or to 
flatly contradict and uphold the contradic- 
tions. There are several passages which we 
feel mightily stirred to combat, but we will 
content ourselves by questioning only one 
of Mr. Le Gallienne'e downright statements* 
He looks at the lessons for spiritual be- 
haviour contained in Christianity as it was 
expounded to fishermen and shepherds, and 
he thanks the giver of the greatness. The 
soul of the teaching is the effaoementof 
self. This he finds very good. How, then, 
can he say of any period that ' the world 
was obviously not ready for so simple and 
profound a gospel f ' Whenever it came the 
world was ready. If it did not come till 
to-morrow the world would be ready. Had 
it first lit up this earth a thousand years 
before it actually did glow by Galilee, none 
the less that had been no unfitting dawn. 
To protest that the soil was unready for the 
seed is to protest that the seed came at an 
unsuitable time. But how can good arrive 
at an evil moment P Granted that at one 
epoch Hie world has been pressing toward 
mysterious continents miraged in the imag- 
ination; granted that all eyes have been 
turned towards expeditions in science 
—towards the North Pole of geology, the 
Ultima Thule of electricity. At all mo- 
ments of time there are the thousand 
phantom shapes of marvels yet to be tamed 
dancing just beyond the noose of the hunter, 
even as Mr. Locker's Unrealised Ideal fled 
him. Yague surmises, even as the poor, are 
always with us, and if the coming of a 
creed is to be delayed till men's minds 
are empty of exploration, it will never arrive. 
Merchantmen spake marvels in the ears 
of the Syrian, and at whatever point 
of history comes a revolution there are a 
thousand objects to distract from the giant 
event, a thousand stirring problems even for 
the islander on his little island. Christianity 
cannot have come to any country at the 
unwise instant, for the good thing never 
comes out of season. 

The three chapters, entitled respectively 
« The Relative Spirit/ ■ What is Sin P' and 
•What is PainP' are finely helpful and 
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upon a passage that we feel obliged to 
quote. It runs as follows : 

Then, too, we contemplate pain too much in 
the balk. We speak of ' Whitechapel ' at 
though there was not a happy person in it. 

We contemplate pain much as we contem- 
plate the rainfall in a weather-map. That 
inky patch represents Manchester, we say, 
and we pity the poor Manchester people as 
though all the rain fell at once, and as though 
erery inhabitant of the town was out in it 
without umbrellas. We forget in our charit- 
able generalisation that Manchester rises 
every morning with at least hones of a fine 
day, that it does occasionally get it, that it 
has patience and umbrellas for wet ones, and 
that its occasional fine days are all the more 
welcome for their scarcity. 8o with pain. All 
this dark bulk of misery is divided and sub- 
divided amongst countless individuals. Each 
takes his little bit of pain and bears it in his 
corner. Moving amongst all this army of 
darkness, though unseen by m, is another 
army of light, of lore, of courage. 

In one place in this most notable book 
we hare discovered, regretfully enough, 
something very like that New Humour which 
later on Mr. Le Gallienne chastises unspar- 
ingly. The last five lines on page 13 are 
cheaply smart. There remains the bulk to 
praise. If The Religion of a Literary Man 
does not soothe many a sad heart we never 
more will prophesy. 

Viewed purely as literature, the book 
contains some flaws which we mention to 
show that even such a stylist as the author 
under review has his unwatching moments. 
On page 3, ' noticed that the head* of each 
were ' occurs. We hare italicised words to 
which we desire to draw attention. Page 4 
has ' another young rook was on tie way to 
rook-pie . . . seized hold of him. 9 Page 
4 has ' a general return to the melting-pot 
in the hope of a better etart next time.' 
Surely ' mould ' should have been written. 
It remains to note the generosity with 
which Mr. Le Gallienne has quoted from 
the poetry of men who are his rivals. It was 
open to him to go by on the other side, but 
he has chosen the kinder part. One word 
more. This book is a triumph of the 
printer's art ; it is a joy to behold; and the 
wise purchaser will possess many pleasures 
when his copy arrives from the book-shop 
whereat he deals. 

Norman Gal*. 



Thb Cornell University has indeed had a 
stroke of luck. Among its scholars is a 
son of a certain gentleman of wealth, a Mr 
Abrahams, who, in return for his son's edu. 
cation, has just presented the library with 
a perfectly unique collection of works on 
Spinoza and Kant. Our own famous 
collection in the British Museum has only 
about a third of these volumes, which 
number 450 about Spinoza and 984 about 
Kant. 



TABLE TALK. 



Thb real name of • Q.' is Mr. A. T. 
Quitter Couch. He is very rarely in London, 
suffering, it is said, from nervous affections 
when he is there. One would (not expect 
it from his personal appearance, for 
he is a tall, well-built, very active-look- 
ing man, and indeed was stroke of 
the Trinity 'eight' when at Oxford. 
Mr. Raymond Blathwayt said, a few years 
ago, that he ' gives one the idea of being 
a oountry gentleman at his ease, more at 
home on the moor or the river than as a 
dweller in cities and a wielder of the pen of 
so ready a writer.' Mr. Couch cordially 
hates London, and flies back to his native 
pornwall the very moment he can get away. 



He lives at the queer old town of Fowey, 
on the south ooast of Cornwall, quite close 
to Plymouth. It comes again and again 
into his books, though not, as far as we 
remember, under its own name. His light 
eyes and curly red hair are more familiar 
to oountry folk than to critics. His new 
book, ' That Delectable Duchy/ deals exclu- 
sively with Cornish scenes, customs, and 
traditions, and in two or three of them he 
exhibits that gift of pathos which wpn him 
his spurs in 4 Noughts and Crosses.' Mr. 
Couch is a fine scholar. At Oxford, where 
he was a scholar of Trinity, he took First 
in Moderations, and afterwards became a 
college lecturer in Classics. He was also a 
constant contributor to the University 
magazine of some clever topical poems, in 
the Calverley style, full of classical allu- 
sions; these were recently published by 
Methuen. 



Mr. Rennell Rodd, who has recently 
returned with Sir Gerald Portal from 
being Acting Consul-General in Zanzibar, 
has published several volumes of poems, 
the best known, perhaps, being the 
volume he wrote while he was Secretary 
at the British Embassy at Athens. 
He began poetry by taking the prize 
poem when he was a boy at Hailey- 
Dury — a very good poem, by the way, some- 
thing about the Aztecs. There was a 
most peculiar edition of one of his volumes 
pubttsned in Philadelphia on green paper, 
with an introduction Dy Mr. Oscar Wilde. 
The taste of the introduction and the get- 
up were as bad as the poems were good. 



He was for some time at the Embassy at 
Berlin, where his boyish good looks and 
charming manners won him the affection 
of the Imperial family, notably the present 
Emperor, then only the Emperor's grand- 
son. This led to his writing the life of the 
Emperor Frederick after that good man's 
premature and lamentable death. Mr. 
Rodd was a Balliol man, a great friend 
of Sir Gerald Portal's soldier brother, 
who was his contemporary. There 
is a story of Rodd and Portal col- 
lecting a violent mob outside Balliol 
one night after a 'wine' by pelting their 
passers-by with orange-peel and loaf sugar 
—fragments of the feast. Finally they 
got alarmed, and went to fetch the Hon. 
W. St. John Brodrick (who was a member 
of the late Government) to address them 
on the propriety of going home. Mr. 
Brodrick always took himself seriously, 
even as an undergraduate, and when 



he became President of the Union took 
it with an air of inheritance. 

In appearance Mr. Rodd is very good 4 
looking — a slight, fair man, with bright blue 
eyes, pink cheeks, and yellow hair. While 
he was Acting Consul-General at Zanzibar 
it fell to his lot to unmake and make a 
Sultan. It must have been a sight for the 
gods to see this boyish Jerking poet dis- 
posing of crowns to grave, dusky Orientals. 
Mr. Rodd is now about 36 or 37 years of 
age. 

Dr. James Johnston, the African travel- 
ler, whose book, ' Reality and Romance in 
South Central Africa,' has just been pub- 
lished, was born at Huntly, Aberdeenshire, 
thirty-nine years ago. He went to Jamaica 
twenty years ago, and, at the age of twenty- 
one, married a lady who has proved an 
excellent helpmeet. While carrying on 
evangelistic work in Jamaica he studied 
medicine part of the year at Toronto, and 
during his absence from Jamaica his work 
was carried on by his wife. He qualified at 
Toronto, and has also qualified at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. In Jamaica in fifteen 
vears he built up nine congregations that 
have over nine thousand members. He 
recently completed a two years' joarney on 
foot in South Central Africa. He went 
forth at his own expense, and travelled 
from West to East to visit the mission 
stations en route, and iudge for himself as 
to the progress of Christianity, and the 
results of his observations he gives in his 
book. 

Surely the writer of the article 'Free 
Thought of Fiction ' in the current number 
of Woman, who roundly denounces free- 
thinking novels, cannot have read Miss 
Savile-Clarke's story in the Christmas num- 
ber. Is the theological novel half as objec- 
tionable as a thinly- veiled story of seduc- 
tion F One, too, in which the heroine is an un 
usually easy victim F The case against the 
free-thinking novel is that it unsettles the 
religious convictions of the half-educated. 
WeU, if it induces them to examine their 
' convictions ' (?) and test their sufficiency 
no great harm will be done. A traditional 
creed loosely held and never examined is 
not of much practical use, however ortho- 
dox it may appear. J 



£60,000 in six years is not a trifle to sink 
in founding a daily paper, and according to 
the Scotch judge who tried Mr; McMurray's 
action against the late proprietor of The 
Scottish Leader, this expenditure con- 
stitutes a 'fair trial.' But perhaps the 
judge was wrong, and we hope The Leader 
may yet justify the faith of its starters 
and supporters. 



The Queen is, indeed, greatly to be 
pitied. We always thought so, but were 
never so sure of it as after glancing at 
the reproduction of a drawing by Mr. W. J. 
Hennessey, which is the frontispiece to 
' The Queen at Balmoral.' If she be really 
as unhappy as she is made to look, few 
indeed of her subjects need envy her the 
Imperial crown and sceptre. The letter- 
press, by Mr. Frank Pope Humphrey, is 
chatty and readable ; but the tone is often 
that of the portrait Poor Queen ! She 
'never took particularly to needlework— 
that refuge of queens in former ages from 
the dreary monotony of their lives.' Th* 
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Book, which Mr. Fisher TJnwin publishes, 
will doubtless sell widely, as the English 
people are not far behind other Republicans 
in their keen relish for gossip about digni- 
taries, whether of Church or State. 

4 Let no author call himself happy until 
he is parodied ' is an aphorism called from 
Mr. Jerome's notes in To-Day — at least, we 
presume them to be Mr. Jerome's because 
of the ' I ' in some, of them. 

These To-Day notes hare no lack of 
smartness. Take, for example, the back- 
hander Mr. Le Gallienne receives in the 
suggestion that now he is engaged infixing 
up a religion for the literary man he should 
found a religion also for the literary critic ! 
We readily endorse To- Day's view that 
some religion should be constructed for the 
literary critic, one • that would make him a 
little more charitable, a little less bitter 
towards his neighbour, even when that 
neighbour is an author, a little less 
Pharisaical, a little less intolerant and 
narrow-minded/ It is not obligatory on a 
critic always to write with a pen dipped in 
gall. But, on the other hand, the melted 
butter may be ladled out too freely 
sometimes. A happy medium should be 
observed. 

' Prose Fancies * is the title of a new book 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has in the press. 
It will contain a portrait of the author, by 
Will Rothenstein, and be uniform with 
4 The Religion of a Literary Man.' Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane will publish it. 

. From Chicago we hear that another 
Bacon-Shakespeare cipher is about to be 
cast upon the public by a Michigan gentle- 
man. This one, it is said, puts Ignatius 
Donnelly's efforts into the shade entirely. 

' Round the World by the Doctor's 
Orders ' is the title of a new illustrated 
volume of travel, by John Dale, announced 
for publication directly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
The same firm will publish immediately a 
new novel by Miss Constance Serjeant, the 
scene of which is laid in Monte Carlo, 
entitled ' A Three-Fold Mystery.' 

Mr. Elliot Stock will shortly publish, by 
subscription, ' Chapters in the Early His- 
tory of the Church of Wells.' The 
materials have been drawn by the Rev 
C. M. Church, MA., F.SA-, from unpub- 
lished documents in the possession of the 
Dean and Chapter. 



Financially it looks like a falling world. 
The sheet anchor of British thrift is the 
insurance system, and now we are told by 
The Insurance Economist, of New York, 
that that too is rotten. The charges 
brought by this journal bristle with techni- 
calities, and they may not be so serious, there- 
fore, as they look. One charge is ' that at 
least one-half of all the level premium, old- 
line life insurance companies doing business 
in Great Britain have made false returns 
regarding their assets as well as their la- 
bilities— the assets being overstated and 
the liabilities understated.' But what is 
• level premium, old-line life insurance com- 
pany ' P Obviously much depends on what 
companies come under this definition. 
Presumably experts would know. The 
Insurance 'Economist offers to wager £1,000 



to £5,000 with The Insurance Review that 
it can substantiate this and other equally 
damaging statements. 



One of the healthiest movements in recent 
historical research is the conscientious col- 
lection of local records ; and Mr. Mackay, 
of Inverness, has therefore our beet wishes 
for his forthcoming account of 'Olden 
Times in a Highland Parish ' which is to be 
called " Urquhart and Glenmoristan.' Mr. 
R. Livingston, of Margaret-street, Inver- 
ness, is to publish the book. 



Mr. William Le Queux has been com- 
missioned to write the new serial for 
Answers. It will commence next month. 



We have received through Mr. Siegle 
several parts of an excellent serial work* 
entitled, Kobiische Kunstler in alter und 
neuer ZeU ('Cologne artists in olden and 
modern times '), edited by Messrs. Riohartz 
and Keussen, and published by Mr. 
Schwann of Dusseldorf. We hope to notice 
this book, together with a number of Ger- 
man publications on our table, as soon as 
space will permit. 

The new serial for Chambers's Journal for 
next year has been w rit t en by Mr. Grant 
Allen, and is entitled, ' At Market Value.' 



Mr. Leslie Keith's new novel, ' 'Lisbeth, 
will be publishedjin three volumes by Messrs. 
Casself and Company about the 12th inst. 

CasseWs , Saturday Journal is giving a 
series of articles on ' The Romance, Reality, 
and Revelations of Railway Life,' by Max 
Pemberton. 

Mr. Stanley Weyman is the author of the 
leading serial, k My Lady Rotha,' for The 
Monthly Packet during 1894. The story 
deals with the period of the Thirty Years' 
War. 

Mr. Henry J. Drane has in the press, and 
will publish in a few days, a new book 
entitled 4 'Twixt the Lights ; or, Odd Tales 
for Odd Times/ by Mr. W. W. Fenn. 

There is an almost inexhaustible fund of 
local and historical associations clustering 
round the old halls of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, as the antiquarians have been 
proving to us for some years. Memories of 
Cromwell, of the Pretender, and many 
other makers of history still cling round 
these old family seats. There ought cer- 
tainly, therefore, to be a demand for a 
book which Mr. Henry Gray has now ready, 
'Views of the Old Halls of Lancashire 
and Cheshire.' There are twenty-eight fine 
copperplate engravings, mostly by Mr. N. G. 
Philips, of whom a brief memoir is in- 
cluded. The letterpress is by twenty-four 
local contributors. 



What exactly is a 'gazetted offioer'P 
The Government of India has been ponder* 
ing at length over this knotty question, 
and the result is apparent in a Resolution 
issued from Simla on November 10, and 
reprinted in The Pioneer Mail of Novem- 
ber 16. It maybe put in the form of a 
conundrum : ' When is an officer whose 
appointment is gazetted not a " gazetted 
oflfcer " ? ' The official answer is : ' When 
he is gazetted by the bead of a department 



and not by order of a Local Government.' 
We will not pursue the matter, only 
instancing it here as an example of the 
way in which language is abused in order 
to retain an obsolete and almost meaning- 
less title, as difficult to define as 'squire' 
or ' country gentleman 9 in England. 

Three hundred and seventy-five can- 
didates ; one hundred and fifty-four passes. 
That is the record of the last London BJL 
examination, and it certainly looks as 
though there were something wrong with 
the system. For the B.Sc. sixty-five passed 
out of one hundred and fifty. Under the 
circumstances, the University Correspon- 
dence College is naturally proud that 
eighty-three of the B.A.'s and twenty-eigbt 
of the B .Sou's were its pupils. 

Messrs. Truslove and Hanson, of Oxford- 
street, have published their new catalogue 
of the most popular books of the season, 
and of our best authors. It is profusely 
illustrated, and forms a valuable reference 
list for Christmas presents, especially for 
those who live in the country. 

The name of the Goupil Gallery is a 
good introduction to the edition de hum of 
Burns's ' Tarn o' Shanter,' which is projected 
by Messrs. Mathieson and Erskine, of 
Glasgow. The illustrations are to be six 
reproductions, by the photo-aquatint pro- 
cess, of pictures which Mr. J. B. Christie 
has specially painted. A Preface and 
Notes will be by Professor Masson, of 
Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Bayley and Ferguson publish a 
Reading which should become popular with 
the Scotch members of our local literary 
societies. It is called ' A Nicht wi 9 Burns,' 
by H. C. Shelley, and gives a critical and 
biographical account of the peasant-poet, 
with some of his most oharacteristio songs 
set for four voices and arranged for choirs. 
Lantern- slides can also be had, and the lec- 
ture is homely and appreciatively written 

As most Scotchmen know, there is to be 
an exhibition in Glasgow next year to illus- 
trate the history, progress, and life of 'the 
second city of the empire/ as her sons de- 
light to describe her. Mr. Robert Walker, 
of 175, Sauchiehall-street, has requested 
us to bring this before our readers, in order 
that they may, if so disposed, communicate 
with him about any interesting relies or 
specimens of artistic and literary work 
which they are willing to lend. 

In two volumes, with the title 'These 
Eighty Years ; or, The Story of an Un- 
finished Life ' (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), 
Mr. Henry Solly gossips pleasantly through 
a thousand pages. Tne veteran reformer, 
whose name is especially identified with 
working-men's clubs and institutes, de- 
serted the counting-house for the Unitarian 
ministry, and as minister, as industrial 
and social enthusiast, and as advanced 
politician, he came into contact with a great 
number of interesting people, of whom we 
get passing glimpses m the volumes. 

The first volume of a new series of The 

Liberty Review contains an article on ' The 
Torture of Animals,' by Ouida. The style 
is trenchant : ' The world would probably 
have been far healthier if there had never 
been any art of medicine at alL' 
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Oxford India paper is a wonderful thing. 
A strip of it three inches broad has sup- 
ported a quarter of a owt. without yielding, 
and by its use the smallest Bible ever pro- 
duced has been made. This, distinguished 
as the 'Brilliant Text' Bible, consists of 
1,216 pages, including maps, and measures 
ft x §J- x i inches. It weighs 2f ounces 
when bound in limp morocoo. With 
a hand-glass it can be read as easily 
as any other edition. The ' Brilliant Refer- 
ence * Bible is only a very little larger. 
Both are likely to be in demand as curiosi- 
ties, although circumstances can readily be 
conceived under which the smallness of 
bulk would have advantages over-balancing 
the inconvenience of the minute print* 



'Behind the Scenes ; or, A Fortnight in 
the Green-Boom/ is the title of an 4 inter- 
view ' with a chorus-girl by a representative 
of The Christian^ World, and occupies two 
columns of that journal's issue of Novem- 
ber 30. The 'interview' throws a side- 
light upon some of the questions argued in 
•The Puritan and the Plav' controversy 
that has been an interesting feature for 
some time past 



The PaU MaU Gazette tells the history of 
Lady Gertrude Scott, a marquis's daughter, 
who became in turn nun, novelist, philan- 
thropist, and baker's wife. She was origin- 
ally Lady Gertrude Douglas, and had a 
career more varied than that of most 
heroines in fiction. 



Mr. John Murray will publish in a few 
days a new edition de luxe of ' Scrambles 
Among? the Alps in the Years 1860—69, 
including the History of the First Ascent 
of the Matterhorn/ by Edward Whymper, 
with five maps and one hundred and 
thirty-six illustrations. This edition — 
the fourth — will be the best one so far 
issued. A limited number of copies only 
have been printed. 



' The Organist and Choirmaster's Diary ' 
for 1884, by Mr. Ralph Hindle Baker, will 
be published immediately bv Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. The 
'Diary' should prove of convenience to 
clergymen, organists, and choirmasters, for 
it will contain complete forms and direc- 
tions for the systematic record of every- 
thing in connection with the choir and 
music of a Church, besides various literary 
extracts bearing on the subject. 



Under the title of ' Korea and the Sacred 
White Mount/ Messrs. George Philip and 
Son have in the press for publication next 
year an account of a journey in Korea in 
1891 by Captain Cavendish, "1st Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders, and of the ascent 
of Paik-tu-San, the ' The White Mountain,' 
by his companion, Captain H. B. Goold- 
Adams,B.A. The book will be accompanied 
bv two maps and forty illustrations. 
Twenty of the latter will illustrate native 
manners and customs, and have been 
specially drawn for the author by a 
Cbrean artist. 



Messrs. William Blackwood and Sons will 
issue very shortly in volume form Sir 
Herbert Maxwell's recently delivered Bhind 
Lectures in Archaeology, under the title of 
* Scottish Land Names ; their Language 



and Lessons, with Rules to direct ths 
Study of them.' 



The 'First Supplement' to Mr. Swan 
Sonnenschein's hiotiography of current 
literature, ' The Best Books,' will be pub- 
lished early in 1894. It will comprise the 
more important literature of the years 
1890—1893, classified into sections, sub- 
sections, and paragraphs, under the ten 
headings into which Mr. Sonnenschein's 
scheme classifies knowledge. 



Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. have 
just sent to press an important work by 
Miss Edith Simcox, who is best known to 
the reading public by her ' Natural Law.' 
Its title will be ' Primitive Civilisations/ 
and its chief concern is to sketch the his- 
tory of ownership and agrarian and econo- 
mic conditions among ancient Egyptians and 
Babylonians, ancient and modern Chinese, 
and some scattered stocks of apparently 
kindred origin. The book is not designed 
to support any particular historic or econo- 
mic theory, though the evidence it brings 
together doss, as a matter of fact, tend to 
favour the viewB of a group of scholars who, 
on quite other grounds, assume a prehistoric 
connection between the men of China and 
Babylonia, and of Babylonia and Egypt. 
It at the same time tends to show that the 
stability of these primitive states was not 
unconnected with the character of their 
economic systems, which contained some 
fundamentally humane and democratic 
elements. This comparative study of their 
characteristic institutions throws curious 
light on questions of ethnographic relation- 
ship, and deals with such questions as mar- 
riage, the family, early law and custom. 



Professor Jespersen, of Copenhagen, the 
author of ' Studies over engelske Kasus,' has 
in hand an English translation and adapta- 
tion of his book, which Messrs. Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co. will publish. 



' The Praise of Poets : from Homer to 
Swinburne,' by Mrs. Estelle Davenport 
Adams, is announced by Mr* Elliot Stock 
for immediate publication. The work is a 
classified arrangement of all the best 
tributes in verse to the great poets of all 
ages and countries. It is arranged chrono- 
logically, and has two very full indexes of 
subjects and authors. 



We are glad to see The Swi has taken 
(with slight alteration, such as spelling a 
name wrong) the paragraph in our last 
issue about Miss Helen Mathers. We are 

Sroud of being quoted by such an up-to- 
ate paper when the source of the quo- 
tation is mentioned — which it was not on 
this occasion. 



The late Mr. William Allingham is 
better known as a poet than a prose-writer, 
but the collection of his writings in the 
latter capacity, which have just been issued 
by his widow, Mrs. Helen Allingham, 
in three compactly-printed volumes, gives 
evidence of considerable industry. The 
first and second volumes contain 'The 
Rambles of Patricius Walker ' ; the third 
volume is made up of Irish sketches, six 
essays, and a drama. 



Among the vast mass of books written 
merely to please, to help to pass the time, we 



are glad to light upon one with a higher mis- 
sion, such as Mr. St. George Mivart's 
'Elements of Science.' From a hasty 
glance through it we judge that it is 
a successful attempt to supply a want 
that all private students have long felt, 
namely, an intelligent explanation of the 
foundations of the different sciences. We 
shall recur again to the book, but meantime 
note that it is divided into ten chapters, 
five of which deal respectively with mathe- 
matics, mechanics, physical forces, man, 
logic, and history. The publishers are 
Messrs. Osgood, Mcllvaine, and Co. 



NEW NOYELS.* 



It is not often that we find a lady 
attempting a tale of thrilling adventure. 
When she does attempt it, she gene- 
rally tells it uncommonly well. The 
fact that she is going out of what is sup- 
posed to be her natural beat puts her 
on her mettle, and makes her feel, like 
the lady doctor, that she must not only 
succeed, but excel The White Islander, 
by Miss Catherwood, is a case in point. 
It is a story of the destruction of a fur 
trader's station at Maokinsac by a raid 
of the Chippewas. A solitary English- 
man named Henry escapes the fury of 
the destroyers, and is sheltered, first 
through the goodwill of an Indian girl, 
and later by a Chippewa chief, who has 
adopted him as a brother. The Indian 
is devoted in his kindness to the white 
man of his choice, until his jealousy 
is aroused by the interest displayed 
by the trader in a young French girl 
destined to be the chiefs wife. The 
latter part of the story is devoted to the 
terrible revenge attempted by the red 
man. The exciting scenes among which 
the action takes place are strongly and 
graphically portrayed, and on several 
occasions, particularly those described 
in the opening and closing chapters, the 
reader's interest is kept continuously on 
the strain. The intensity is relieved 
by humorous touches, and by the 
charming mixture of wisdom and sim- 
plicity which characterises the speeches 
of the heroine. ' We ought to be old 
first/ she remarks, ' and when we have 
wisdom enough, grow young.' 'Wouldn't 
do/ retorts the old squaw, 'never 
would marry any man at all, then. 1 

Many of the readers of ' My Official 
Wife ' felt that the rash action of the 
hero in lending his name and protection 

* The White Inlander. By Mary JBartwell C&ther* 
wood. (T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. to) 

An Adopted Wife. Bj Arthur Keyser. (Orifflth 
and Parran. 2s.) 

Marianella. By B. Peres Galdos. (Digby, Long, 
and Co. 6s.) 

Sweet Bells Ont of Tone. By Mrs. Burton Harrison! 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

What Happened at Morwyn. By M. A. Hoyer. 
(Digby, Long, and Co. 6s.) 

Gold for Dtoss. By Mrs. Conney. In Three Vols. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 31s. 6d.) 

The Alien of the Family. By Lanrie Lansfeldt. 
•The Christian World Annual for 18M.' (James 
Clarke and Co. Is.) 

The Last Day of the CarniraU By J. Kosteomitm, 
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to a strange lady was more or less justi- 
fiable under the very embarrassing cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. 
But the pressure brought to bear upon 
the good-natured colonel in Mr. Arthur 
Keyser's story of An Adopted Wife is 
much less irresistible. Not the pleading 
of a beautiful woman in distress, but the 
more prosaic grief of a man who has 
married again without taking sufficient 
precaution to ascertain the death of his 
first wife, is the motive which inspires 
an incautious officer to offer his name 
and position to the lady who has so 
inconveniently reappeared. He limits his 
generosity by one condition, namely, 
that his nominal wife remains at the 
far end of the earth and comports her- 
self in a manner that will not bring dis- 
credit upon him. But the honour of a 
woman who has already, for base pur- 
poses, feigned death, is an insecure bond, 
and the Colonel, at a critical moment in 
his career, has cause to repent of his rash- 
ness. The story is further diversified 
by the adventures of a British subject 
in Malasia. Readers who find the 
charm of a book in the number and 
variety of its incidents will have no 
cause to complain of the menu prepared 
for them by Mr. Keyser. 

That the restoring of sight to a blind 
patient is not necessarily an unmixed 
boon to his friends and acquaintances 
may be seen from the story of Marian- 
ella, translated from the Spanish of B. 
Perez Galdos by Miss Mary Wharton. 
Immediately on entering upon his 
new endowment the patient's feel- 
ings towards the young women of 
his circle undergo a violent revul- 
sion, fraught to two of them with 
momentous consequences. Much of the 
tenderness and poetry with which the 
tale is instinct is spoilt by an unfortu- 
nate rendering ; as, for instance, that of 
the vision in the woods, seen by 
Marianella, and mistaken for a manifes- 
tation of the Virgin. • Yes,' writes the 
translator; 'it was the authenticated 
image of that select maiden of Nazareth. 
, . . The eyes, of admirable yrovor- 
Uons, were serene and gracious, in har- 
mony with a glance at far from frigidity 
as the extreme flashes of Andalusian 
eyes. . . • The hps were rather 
full, permitting, when smiling, one to see 
the most precious teeth that had 
eaten of the manna of Paradise/ 
In the last sentence we have 
taken the liberty of indicating, by 
the italics (which are ours throughout), a 
remarkable turn in construction. The 
images of the typical women of Scrip- 
ture history become unaccountably 
interblended in the author's miud, 
and in the confusion produced by the 
contemplation of such diverse types of 
beauty he introduces the food of the 
wilderness in place of the fruits of the 
garden. Eventually, however, it tran- 
spires that the dazzling features belong 



neither to Mary nor to Eve, but to a 
modern young lady engaged in the 
pastime of chasing butterflies. 

A society satire, provided it be neither 
personal nor acrimonious, is apt to be 
pleasant and amusing reading. Whether 
the pronounced characters in Mrs. 
Burton Harrison's Sweet Bells Out of 
Tune are too faithful copies of living 
originals it is impossible for us at this 
side of the Atlantic to decide with 
certainty; but it is beyond question 
that her progressive women are vastly 
entertaining creatures. It is equally 
sure that the author's knowledge of the 
4 inside tracks 1 of committee meetings 
is the fruit of experience. The session 
in Mrs. Van Shuter's Empire room is 
admirably described at length in the 
text, and cleverly illustrated by Mr. G. 
D. Gibson. Another feminine conclave 
is smartly summed up by a committee 
member: — 'Such high jinl^l Every 
one was flurried, and we voted every 
way the oat jumped. The chairman 
ana the treasurer don't speak, and the 
secretary cried with vexation when she 
announced a letter from the Bureau of 
Authorised Charity, warning us against 
Mr. Calliope Duncombe as an egregious 
impostor. Mrs. Duncombe was miss- 
ing, there was a general row, and what 
conclusion we arrived at I have not yet 
found out. But I think we are certainly 
pledged to keep "matters out of the 
newspapers." 9 Everyone knows by hear- 
say how the Ladies' Committee busi- 
ness is overdone in the States, but 
everyone does not know how admirably 
such gatherings are often conducted 
there, and how well the country can 
afford to join in the laugh at Mrs. Burton 
Harrison's clever caricature. 

What Happened at Morwyn is the 
comprehensive title of a story by Miss 
Maria A. Hoyer. The heroine is an es- 
timable young lady who takes upon 
herself the burden of her father's debts, 
and not only sacrifices her fortune to 
appease the creditors, but works off by 
her own exertions the remaining deficit. 
This would appear to be quite enough 
effort in the line of self-sacrifice to 
qualify any girl for the position of 
heroine, but Miss Hoyer makes her 
admirable young woman weight herself 
still further with the care of the 
daughter of a girl friend whose marriage 
has turned out unfortunate. The 
denouement of so unusual a situation we 
must not anticipate. 

The women are always well to the 
fore in Mrs. Conney's books. In her 
new one, Gold for Dross, she introduces 
no less than three into the first volume. 
One is pretty and penniless, scheming 
and sordid. Yet she nas had exceptional 
success in society, and the hearts of 
two young officers are practically at her 
feet, till their owners are roughly dis- 
illusioned bv overhearing an incautious 



confidence made to her mother in a 

Sublio room. The ideal of one of the 
isappointed suitors undergoes so vio- 
lent a reaction that he proposes to a 
young lady renowned for her plainness, 
her awkwardness, and her heavy balance 
at her banker's. The third girl, the 
sister of the disappointed lover, repre- 
sents the type of character that Mrs. 
Conney loves to depict. She is talented, 
independent, and self-reliant. She 
possesses a vocation in the direction of 
art, and the overtures of the suitor whose 
strong point is his income interest her 
not at all. The writing of this story 
showB a marked advance on the author's 
earlier work. The style is brisk, pointed, 
and telling, and its charm suffices to 
hold the reader's interest under the 
strain put upon it by the rapid intro- 
duction of so many characters. 

The Alien of the Family, by Laurie 
Lansf eldt, is a capital story, well written, 
and entertaining from first to last. 
Graham Delaval has been a widower 
five years when the story opens, possess- 
ing wealth and one child, who shows 
signs of neglect and the need of a 
mother's cara Altogether for the sake 
of this child, giving to his wife no love 
and expecting none, is the reason 
Delaval marries again. He chooses 
Ernestine Heathcote, a girl accounted 
dull and foolish and reticent of her, 
sisters, but who proves to be the chief 
corner-stone of thef tale. Love must 
and does creep in, and, in spite of 
DelavaTs struggle against the fate his 
child forces onhim, in less than a year 
he finds his wife the dearest of his two 
treasures. Along with this wooing is 
the story of a sister's misfortune, which 
supplies the tragic element to the tale. 
Florence Heathcote, secretly married to 
a scamp in her schooldays, and of whom 
she haa had no tidings for many a year, 
is now confronted with a constant cry 
for hush-money ; but with the help of 
Mr. and Mrs. Delaval the rogue is 
packed off to the colonies, and dies, to 
everybody's relief, before he can do any 
further mischief. 

The Last Day of the Carnival is 
unusually gloomy reading, even for a 
Russian book. It is the first of a series 
in which the author, J. Eostromitin, 
intends to describe the present social 
and political life of the country ; and 
the special point he brings out in this 
opening volume is that the people even 
enjoy themselves with a kina of despair. 
The central figure is an unscrupulous 
lawyer, Popoff. He marries a woman 
for her money, but her father disin- 
herits her, and she leaves her husband 
in the hope of being reconciled to her 
family. Popofifs attempts to recover 
his wife, the return of his brother from 
Siberia, a carnival ball ending with a 
false alarm of fire and a panic in which 
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incidents round which is built up the 
account of the intellectual stagnation, 
the social and commercial rottenness, 
and the dreary debauchery of a Russian 
provincial town. 



BOOKS FOB GIBLS.* 



Thc wrong and misery of setting aside real 
love for some supposed advantage to others, 
of trying to force oneself to marry a man 
who does not inspire affection, that is the 
chief moral of the story of Dora in The 
Clever Miss Follett. The lady who gives 
her name to the book is a distinctly inter- 
esting character; and we have the ups and 
downs of life, a change from wealth to 
poverty, an unhappy misunderstanding 
through the theft of a letter by a dishonest 
postman, as incidents which help the 
characters to unroll themselves. The style 
is even and careful, and the story has a 
good deal of pathetic unhappiness for 
which we are compensated when it all turns 
out to be through misunderstanding at last. 

The course of true love, frith its prover- 
bial fondness for obstacles and sharp turns, 
is the chart of Miss Frances Armstrong's 
A Fair Claimant. It is a very simple story, 
but is by no means lacking in strength. 
The first chapter introduces us to the 
heroine's unhappy home and arrests our 
attention. Then her mother's flight from 
the old home with only her little child; 
their life in London ; the terrible accident 
that leaves Olive alone and unprotected; 
and her own fortunes as she grows to 
womanhood and takes her own burdens. Of 
course, the clouds roll away at the end, but 
it would be a poor Christmas tale that did 
not leave us happy and satisfied when we 
reach the last page. 

There are two heroines in Under False 
Colours. Cissy is a pretty but invalid girl ; 
Cherry, her friend, comes of a family not 
so well off in this world's goods, but with 
plenty of spirit and energy. Their school 
friendship leads to the plot out of which 
the complications of the book grow, — a sort 
of change of personality by which Cherry 
presents herself as her friend, Cissy Dysart. 
The situations to which such a deception 
give rise are well worked out ; but, needless 
to say, there is a root of bitterness beneath 
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all the excitement and pleasure. Before 
the invalid, at whose suggestion the ad- 
venture was entered on, fades away, she has 
repented of her part in it, though remain- 
ing loyal to the agreement. And as she 
has made arrangements for her friend, the 
discovery does not after all lead to the 
misery which might have resulted. 

There is always an element of adventure, 
of uncertainty, in the career of a musician 
which is a good atmosphere for a story. 
And it is used well by Mrs. Corbet- 
Seymour in Nicola. The book tells the 
story of a pretty girl, born of very humble 
parents, but adopted by prosperous people. 
Then she learns ner parentage, and resolves 
to make her own way in the world. She 
has, of course, many difficulties at first, but 
shows unusual talent. The story does not 
take us on to the humdrum finale of popu- 
lar success, but introduces us to the equally 
interesting career of Nicola's half-brother, 
a struggling clerk, who eventually comes 
into some money. Then the two settle down 
in the country to a life of well-doing, and 
there is only just a hint at the last that 
they may not always be a bachelor and a 
spinster. 

Mr. Alfred Miles remembers our girls as 
well as oar boys, and the younger folks who, 
being still in the nursery, are not yet further 
differentiated. His Fifty -two Stories for QirU 
hood and Youth is a thoroughly sensible 
selection, for he has carefully avoided the 
mistake of providing only that domestic 
provender which does not please all girls. 
Certainly we have exactly a third of the 
stories, by first-rate writers, including 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Louisa Alcott, 
dealing with home and school life ; but as 
many girls surreptitiously read their 
brothers" books of adventure, for them 
there are stories by Dr. Gordon Stables, 
David Ker, T. B. Aldrich, and others. The 
romantic type of tale is also well repre- 
sented by ten examples ; and there is a 
collection of a dozen stories by Sarah 
Doudney, Mrs. Linnaeus Banks, and Mrs. 
' Anonymous/ with life and duty for their 
subject. 

When we find that there are two boys, 
very like each other in appearance, both 
called Guy Monks well Dangerfield ; a large 
property left to a young gentleman of 
that particular name; and that the two 
boys were friends, we are prepared for the 
conflict of interests natural to the situation. 
And these, with the clash of temptation 
and magnanimity which ordinary numan 
nature is sure to feel, form the plot of 
Namesakes. The two children, growing to 
be boys and young men, are both con- 
sistently drawn characters, while the 
mothers and Yolante, a sister of one of the 
namesakes, are also of flesh and blood. The 
main incident of the book resembles in 
many ways a recent catastrophe in real life, 
and has the same elements of mystery and 
tragedy. 

The Black Country is a strong back- 
ground for a tragedy, and Mrs. Annie S. 
Swan knows well what are the elements of 
a popular tragedy. There is plenty of 
local description in A Bitter Belt, and that 
sort of literary or conventional approach 
to dialect which is all that the general 
public can stand as a rule. Some of the 
scenes have the squalidness natural to the 
class of people described, but the realism is 
always under restraint. Pris herself takes 
our fancy at once, an honest but beautiful 
daughter of the working-classes ; and in 



her troubles with her husband, the Justice, 
which lead to her running away, she keeps 
our sympathies always. In the end her 
love conquers, and his heart is won to its 
influence. 

When a bank-note goes amisaing, and an 
ill-disposed aunt finds it in one of the trunks 
of the niece she dislikes after suspicion has 
rested on her brother, we know that the 
niece will have many a bitter bour before 
her innocence is believed again. That is 
what happened to Lettice in The Andersons, 
and though, of course, there were many 
minor events in her story, it is the train of 
events that leads up to the cruel suspicion, 
then the bitter time of distrust, and then 
the unravelling of the knot that chiefly 
concerns us. And at last when it turns out 
that Aunt Theodosia herself was the culprit, 
in revenge for the love her boy gave to 
Lettice, we can only wonder that Dr. Bryant 
so long suspected the brave girl. 

The little gossip of a little town forms a 
sort of aroma round The Close of St. Chris- 
topher's. Penelope is a girl of the best type 
that such society turns out ; with all the 
virtues, and each of them under the proper 
restraint of conventionality. Algernon is the 
honest, athletic sort of young Christian 
whom we know at once to be the fitting 
counterpart of a charming and trustful 
girL What we have to wait for is the time 
when a few not very remarkable or stirring 
adventures — at least, they would not be 
thought so outside of a deanery — have 
brought the two together. Then the happy 
consummation of an ideal marriage, and a 
fervent • let bygones be bygones ' to all who 
have said some unkind things about Alger- 
non leaves poetic justice satisfied. 

The hidden treasure that was responsible 
for the story of Beneath the Surface was a 
seam of coal that runs along near the sur- 
face of the land whereon Bob, who is 
very much down on his luck when we first 
see him, lives with his devoted and almost 
angelic sister, Beattie. The troubles of 
poverty, the excitement of the possibilities 
of wealth opened up by the lucky find, and 
the wanderings of Ned, a brother, make 
up an excellent homely story. 

The unkindness of a stepmother is always 
a cruel thorn for a sensitive and upright 
girl, and so we are not surprised that there 
is a good deal of pathos in Keith's Trial 
and Victory. Lady Delamere, the step- 
mother, is a lovely and vivacious woman, 
but she brought only sorrow to Keith. 
Then little Master Carlo gets lost, and 
Keith is able to win Lady Delamere's con- 
fidence by her efforts to find him again. 
And when Carlo is brought back there is 
no longer any bitterness, patience has won 
its victory. 

Mrs. Evelyn Everett-Green has gone to 
history for her inspiration this year, and 
deals with the evangelical revival of the 
eighteenth century in Tom Heron of Sax. 
It is a Yorkshire story, and its characters 
have the broad and expansive good humour 
and rugged honesty which is natural to 
Yorkshiremen. Tom Heron is won to the 
new movement, and in face of all opposi- 
tion — which was often very severe—he is 
true to his conscience, and works bard for 
his fellow-villagers. But his courage has 
thrown him athwart the path of Captain 
Fortesoue, whose planned abduction of Mrs. 
Earn8cliff Tom thwarts, and the conse- 
quence is a sad and tragic end. Tom, in 
tne midst of his youth, is si 
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hired assassin while preaching to the 
rillagers in a neighbouring quarry. 

Mrs. Green has worked a vein which is 
not new to her, and in which she has done 
well, in The Lost Treasure of Trevlyn. It 
is a story of the days of the Gunpowder 
Plot. Those wild times naturally kept 
many on both sides in constant anxiety, 
and we are kept in continual apprehension 
for the family of the Trevlyns. And wild 
times breed not only wild fears, bnt wild 
characters too. Old Nicholas Trevlyn is 
such an one — violent and dangerous, he 
meets a violent end through some gun 
powder which he had secretly stored in his 
house. If we add that there is also the 
mystery of a hidden treasure, and the 
Bohemian element introduced by gipsies, 
who have a considerable share in the 
various events, we need scarcely say that 
the book tells no humdrum story. 

Another novel from the same author is 
Evil May-Day. This, too, is historical, 
dealing with the riots in London in 1517. 
We have a good honest villain to hate in 
Lincoln, who all but secures the undoing 
of Dirk Blackstone* Dirk, however, is par- 
doned at the last, and Mottas, our hero- 
ine's father, finds that all his distrust of him 
is owing to a plot of Lincoln's. Then the 
King is appealed to, and gives a free 
pardon. That Dirk should marry 
Mottas's daughter Gabrielle is the natural 
reward for his suffering?. Mrs. Green gives 
us a strong, straightforward tale, and the 
many incidents of the riots follow each 
other with no intervals of dragging. 

When the New Zealand settlers first be- 
gan to appropriate the acres which for ages 
had belonged to the Maories, the former 
owners were inclined to resent the in- 
trusion, and to show their feelings bjr night 
attacks, fire, and murder. It is this 
period of peril that Mrs. Stredder reveals 
to us in Doing and Daring. A timely 
shower of mud, and the courage of the two 
young settlers whom she makes her heroes, 
help them to avert calamity from their 
farmstead and their sisters. And we should 
not omit to mention the kindly help of a 
friendly Maori, by name Whero, who is a 
distinctly interesting character. The whole 
sketch of New Zealand life has the marks of 
verisimilitude ; it was a rough and danger- 
ous life. 

Some half-dozen volumes are issued by 
Messrs. J. F. Shaw and Co. The Kinfs 
Light-Bearer is the story of a little Wal- 
deneian girl in the far-away valley of Pied- 
mont who bears witness to her faith 
throughout the troubles that have made the 
Piedmontese so famous. One Snowy Night 
is a tale of Oxford in the days of long ago, 
when Gerhardt raised his appeal against 
the corruptions of the church. There is 
some conscientious archaeology in the book, 
and Gerhardt's story is a new subject 
for the novelist. A simple and pretty 
story of a little girl and her friends is The 
Children of Dean's Court, by Mrs. Emma 
Marshall. Little Ladybird is the appro- 

Eriate pet-name she bears ; but her happy 
fe is/ interrupted by a rheumatic fever 
which one of her escapades brings on, and 
only a visit to the waters of Aix-les-Bains 
sets her right again. Miss Agnes Giberne's 
Life in a Nutshell is a somewhat conven- 
tional story, with a disastrous carriage 
accident for its principal incident. Faith 
in Providence is the moral of the book, 
and the plot illustrates it A rollicking 
Httle tom-boy of a girl, who goes by the 



name of Madcap, is the chief figure in 
Mrs. Green's Friends or Foes. It is a good 
book for young boys as well as girls, and the 
childish lovemaking has a more permanent 
and happy result than is usual. The in- 
fluence of a little girl's love, and its power 
over her father, is the subject of Mrs. 
Marshall's Peter's Promises, an unpreten- 
tious but pleasantstory ; and the siege 
of Kenilworth provides rapid move- 
ment and change in Miss Holt's 
Princess Adelaide. The last story is 
historical, being founded on the Chronicle 
of Robert of Gloucester. The marriage of 
the Italian Princess Adelaide to the Duke 
of Brunswick on English soil is a capital 
motive for a short story of this kind. 



CHILDREN'S STORY-BOOKS.* 



Pbbhips the best of the children's books 
is Mrs. CuthelTs Two Little Children and 
Ching. Ohing is a little puppy on whose 
loss much of the story turns. The two 
little children are Guy and Yiolet, who go to 
live with their grandfather. Their various 
adventures, such as Guy^s running away, 
are recounted in a most interesting narra- 
tive, until at last one day, when tney are 
playing hide-and-seek in the orchard with 
Uncle Fred, Guy spies an urchin hidden in 
an apple tree, and tells the gardener. It is 
in revenge for this crime that the urchin 
steals Ohing ; and the poor dog is lost to 
them until Guy by chance saves the boy 
from drowning some time after, and Ohing 
is returned as a thank-offering. 

Sir George Douglas's Scottish Fairy and 
Folk Tales is a thoroughly charming book 
from cover to cover. It is not a book for 
children to read so much as for their 
mothers to read to them when the familiar 
stock of tales has been exhausted. For 
many of these tales have the freshness and 
imaginative beauty of the best Celtic 
folk-lore, and they lose nothing in Sir 
George's skilful hands. The rough humour 
of the peasant, with his friendly Brownies ; 
the wild, mad tales of haunted mountain 
and river; the old superstitions of witch- 
craft, wraiths, and second sight, have all 
their proper place. We have not for some 
consiaeraDle time read a more admirable 
book of its kind, and Sir George has done 
our children a service in rescuing these 
tales from the profane hand of the compara- 
tive mythologist. 

Mr. Miles partially abandons his usual 
plan in his Fifty-Two Stories for Children, 
or giving a whole section to Mr. Alfred 
Hooper, and another to ' Prudentia.' How*, 
ever, as their stories are simple and varied, 
they justify his choice. The other two sec- 
tions * Told in the Holidays ' and 4 Told at 
Odd Times ' are by several different hands, 
including Mr. Frank Stockton and the editor 
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himself. The stories range orer all the sub- 
jects that delight children best — princesses, 
and domestic animals, and little boys and 
girls, with the troubles and games of school. 

There are thirteen contributors to Now 
For a Story, but that is the only unlucky 
feature of the book. For the list of writers 
includes Messrs. G. A. Henty, Ascott B. 
Hope, and Frances Clare, with such 
favourites as Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. L. T. 
Meade, and Mrs. E. M. Field. The stories 
are mostly of home interest ; sometimes of 
the happy and pretty class, sometimes, as 
in 'Lame Dorothy,' of a more pathetic 
cast ; and Mr. Henty, of course, gives us a 
breath of stronger air in his ' Wreckers of 
Pendarven.' The illustrations have the 
fault of being too few — an infrequent crime 
in Christmas literature. 

Many a child's bent of mind is influenced 
by a well- written book of stories in large 
print and small words. 'The Favour- 
ite Series 'answers those requirements. 
My Book of History Tales gives us most of 
the suitably dramatic incidents in our his- 
tory, — at least the familiar ones, — as 
may be guessed from the titles ' Royal Oak 
Day,' ' Mary Queen of Soots,' ' Canute the 
Dane.' And with 4 The Passage of the Bed 
Sea,' ' Solomon,' ' Jonah,' and so on, we get an 
equally appropriate selection in My Book of 
Bible Stories. Both are suitably printed 
for young children, and will be very easily 

Tre, Pol, and Pen are the three youthful 
characters of A Golden Age, and, as we all 
know, ' by Pol, Tre, and Pen you may 
know the Cornish men.' It is a Cornish 
story, and a pretty one, too. The trio form 
a ' Ciornish Brotherhood,' the aims and regu- 
lations of which are very amusing. The 
brothers have no small number of adven- 
tures in the way of fishing, and so on ; ana 
a dreadful fright in a lonely copse, which we 
must leave the readers to discover for 
themselves. 

' Mrs. Lysaght takes us to school to intro- 
duce us to a pleasant little boy and his 
comrades in Kern Singleton. Scarlet fever 
breaks out, and the boys are scattered. 
Then Bex goes over to Ireland and 
meets Sir Denis and his children, with 
whom he has various experiences, happy 
and unhappy ; the story deepening to sad* 
ness when we come to the death of little 
Nora. There is nothing impossible or 
forced in the story ; in fact, it is a picture 
of some of the mishaps that cloud children's 
lives in common experience. 

Another school story is Ismay Thorn's 
Jim. The tragedy of the first good-bye to 
home precedes the greater tragedy of the 
martyrdom which the dear, good little boys 
inflict on their unfortunate masters. For 
Jim, though not what we should have called 
a naughty boy for a public school, is some- 
times rather a naughty boy for a story- 
book. He gets a pretty hard knock from a 
midnight visitor who is supposed to be a 
burglar, but is really a tramp who occu- 
pies a disused room. Then, of course, 
other complications follow, and we are left 
with a hearty admiration for Jim's manly 
qualities. 

In Our Ghosts Mr. Leigh imagines a 
benevolent old gentleman passing the even- 
ings of three winter weeks by telling a 

fhost story each night to a little girL 
lost of the ghosts represent familiar 
objects or qualities — Sea-Ghost, Love- 
Ghost, Lake-Ghost, Meanness-Ghost, and so 
on. They are not all equally interesting, but 
some of them have i 
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TO GIPSTLAND • 



This is the historv of a lost illusion. In 
Iter early days in America Mrs. Pennell, as 
befitted the niece of Mr. 0. G. Leland, 
studied the ways of gipsies, and won their 
friendship. Indeed, one of a band of 
Hungarian gipsy musioians, she nerer 
knew which, contemplated asking her hand 
in marriage. The tune came when she and 
her husband could explore Hungary in 
the hope of coming face to face 
with the real gipsy. They found, with 
one possible exception, only an adulterated 
and sophisticated article, 'Romanies 
being fast elevated into farmers and 
labourers fast degraded into serfs/ musi- 
cians who ' send their children to school, and 
talk of their mission and their profession.' 
To Gipsyland is a new application of the 
old fable of the husbandman who bade his 
sons dig for a pot of gold in his vineyard. 
The Pennells did not mid their ideal gipsy, 
but they did see many lovely scenes, and 
much of what is left of primitive idyllic life 
in Eastern Europe. Needless to say, Mr. 
Pennell did not waste his opportunities, 
and the illustrations in this boot are there 
to prove it. 



▲ UNIQUE PENNTWOBTH. 



Thb chief feature in this year's Christmas 
number of The Christian World is an illus- 
trated humorous poem by Mr.Norman Gale. 
It is called • A iJog/ and we do not know 
which is most to be commended, the poem 
of seventeen verses or Mr. Louis 'Wain's 
wonderful pictures. Mr. Gale tells how 
he once became the owner of a mongrel : 

A dog I purchased in the Strand, 
The vendor said he was a treasure ; 

But when I took the brute in hand 
I found he was a doubtful pleasure. 

He had a nasty, sneering way with him, 
and occasionally broke out into violence : 

He bit three friends one afternoon 
From pure desire to be offensive ; 

And all night long he bayed the moon 
With vocal range not unextensive. 

Mr. "Wain's picture to the following verse 
is worth seeing : 

The cats in envious silence sat 
Upon my garden wall to listen; 

And when he took the top A fiat 
Ton should have seen their eyeballs 
glisten ! 

Needless to say Mr. Gale soon decided 
that his dog must die. But killing him 
was not easy : 

Thrice did I strive to drown him. Thrice 

He came home damp, but unrepentant ; 
All drugs that usually suffice 

He swallowed with a grave contentment. 
At last I purchased dynamite 

The imp to slay, to wholly ban it ; 
And if it bays the moon at night. 

It must be from another planet ! 

In addition to this poem .there is one by 
Miss Manners, the author of ' The Bishop 
and the Caterpillar,' which, ' with apologies 
toMr. Budyard Kipling,' describes ' fussy V 
wrongs in the metre of 'Tommy.' The 



* To Gipejland. Written by Elizabeth Robins 
Feonen, Author of 'Play in Provence,' Ac, Ac, and 
ZUurtrated by Joseph Pennell. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 



last of the five stanzas will show how cleverly 

she has caught the Kipling strain : 

You talk of ' Poor dumb animals/ in accentB 

soft and kind j 
And then you take a brand new house and 

leave your cat behind j 
We're left behind to starve and thieve, or nnd 

another place. 
There's no name upon our collars to publish 
your disgrace. 
For if s Pussy this, and Pussy that, and 

. ' Pussy has no soul ! ' 
But it's Pussy gets a beating when the 

housemaid breaks a bowl ; 
And if s Pussy this, and Pussy that, and 

anything you please ; 
But Pussy knows a thing or two— be sure 
that Pussy sees ! 
There are also three complete stories by Mrs. 
J. H. Biddell, Adeline Sergeant, and Mr. 
Herbert Russell, besides a charming fron- 
tispiece, 4 The Vicar of Bray,' by Mr. E. M. 
Jessop. Altogether, the best pennyworth of 
' Christmas Number ' we have seen. 



LETTERS TO THB EDITOR. 



BIBTR4EAB0N AND DISPOSITION. 
Sib, — I suppose ' Mack 9 — or, should I say, 
Mr. Mack P — intends us to take his new idea 
seriously, but I very much doubt whether the 
majority of your readers will. For my own 
part, I was considerably staggered by the 
omission from his list of four of the most 
conspicuous names of the century, vis.,* the 
stern Wellington and the terrible Napoleon, 
born respectively m May and August, and the 
bright and cheerful Disraeli and Gladstone, 
both of whom made their first appearance 
at the close of the year. It is true he has 
confined his list exclusively to literary 
celebrities, but in stating his proposition 
he has not specially referred to them, nor 
indeed to celebrities of any description, but 
has merely spoken of 'an individual's pre* 
vailing disposition.' Ignoble men must of 
course be omitted from his specimen list, 
but why exclude from it all great states- 
men, orators, warriors, musicians, scientific 
inventors, &c. ? The names he has classified 
(though the position of some is open to cavil) 
are certainly ingeniously selected, and seem 
to make out a good prima facie case for in- 
quiry. The effect they produced on me was 
to make me resort, for the first time, to the 
aid of the Occult Phenomena that have be- 
come so fashionable of late, and to strive to 
ascertain from some of the great writers men- 
tioned spiritual manifestations of their own 
views on this question. It is unnecessary to 
describe the precise means I used, nor do I 
desire to make the reader's hair stand on end. 
Suffice it to say that the shades of all these 
famous men have remained stubbornly silent, 
with the solitary exception of Dr. Johnson, 
who, after some awful rumblings and bellow- 
ings from his oracular shrine.deigned to favour 
me with the following statement of his 
views : 

' Why, sir, this is a mighty silly question 
to trouble yourself about. It is only the mad- 
ness of astrologers that would make us the 
victims of the hour of our nativity. Young 
was born in June, and Cromwell in April ; that 
did not prevent one from being the gloomiest 
of poets, nor the other from becoming a 
regicide, a usurper, and a tyrant. On the 
complexities of human temperament, who 
shall presume to decide? In life, as in 
nature, light and shade are infinitely varied 
and inextricably intermingled. He" that is 
cheerful to-day shall be sad to-morrow ; balmy 
breezes sometimes alleviate the harshness of 
December, and rains and tempests disfigure 
the splendour of July. No, sir j man is not 



to be catalogued by the signs of the Zodiac. 
The health and disposition of our parents, 
the ease or hardship amidst which we have 
been educated, may do much to modify oar 
gravity, or our mirth ; but he who shall main- 
tain that we are cheerful or sad because we 
have been born in May or November, proves 
himself incapable of discriminating cause and 
effect, and voluntarily puts himself beyond 
the pale of ratiocination.' 

What weight should be attached to these 
opinions, or to any others obtained through a 
like mysterious agency,I cannot precisely say ; 
but I think they are, at all events, worth con- 
sidering in connection with the present ques- 
tion. — Faithfully yours, 

Sandymount, Co. Dublin. S. A. Coxt 



'TEE HEAVENLY TWINS' 
Sib, — May I call attention to the conflicting 
statements in which Mr. Charpenter indulges, 
and which, if pondered over by any woman 
who yearns for a right line of moral conduct, 
will leave her a little in the dark as to what 
course she is to pursue. Here are Mr. Char- 
pentier'a dicta : 

(1) Girls should not encourage men of 
vicious habits. 

(2) But it is absurd and impossible to at- 
tempt to obtain evidence respecting a bride- 
groom's morality before marriage. 

(3) Still, ignorance or innocence is a bad 
excuse for becoming engaged to a man of 
vicious habits ! 

Therefore it is absurd and inexcusable— 

(a) To be innooent or ignorant. 

(6) Not to be innooent or ignorant. 

What, then, is the high and practicable ideal 
of womanhood to which a girl is to be kept 
true ? The feeling which would reprobate 
pure-minded, courageous, and necessary ex- 
posure and discussion of social problems, such 
as has been bravely undertaken in the teeth 
of bitterest opposition by many of our most 
truly advanced women, is surely unworthy of 
any man who has even tolerably high ideas as 
to the ultimate future of the race. 

In this letter I do not refer to Madame 
Sarah Grand's book, but wish to meet Mr. 
Charpentier on the important fresh ground 
which he has broken up. The amelioration ot; 
the world by the efforts of • wild women ' is 
hardly likely to be accomplished, simply be- 
cause those fabulous masters exist only in the 
fertile imagination of Mrs. Lynn Linton. — I 
am, Sir, yours, &c, 

Maud Vbnablbs Vebnon. 

Cassencary, Creetown, N.B., Dec. 4. 



WILD PHILOLOGY.— II. 
Sib,— Will you allow me to inform Mr. A. 
Hall that the close relationship among the 
various forms of the Indo-European goose- 
names is one of the most elementary common- 
places of etymology? Insomuch that it 
strikes me as quite funny that anyone should, 
at this time of day, suppose the rest of the 
world to be ignorant of it. Why Mr. Hall 
should * understand' that I 'deny * such 
relationship is a conundrum of which he 
alone has the correct answer. Perhaps his 
mistake originated in a misunderstanding, 
excusable, I admit, of Dr. Edkins's rambling 
letter, which it is no concern of mine to 
reduce to logical precision. Nevertheless, I 
gather that Dr. Edkins's fundamental 
assumption is that 'Language has one 
origin/ and, as a consequence, he further 
assumes that 'there is a true connection' 
between languages of one family and lan- 
guages of another. Then he sets out to prove 
this ' connection 1 by showing that if we will 

maltreat Chinese, Hebrew, P and other words, as 
he chooses, he can make them ' identical with 
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Indo-Europeau words/ Bttt words like anser 
and cans, or ethoe and titte, whose relationship 
is known— and, what is worse/words like 
tidsrot and iron (Teutonic «iwmo-), which are 
totally unrelated— that is to say, words 
belonging to one and tfcs tarns family, show 
nothing for his purpose, but are, as I said, 
' irrelevant.' so far as proving relationship 
between different families is concerned. 

But perhaps I am too hard on Dr. Edkins in 
suggesting that he may have supplied an incen- 
tive to mistake. — I am, sir, faithfully yours, 
The Beyiewsr. 



QUERIES. 
[The Editor dot not guarantee immediate 
intertion of queriee, and cannot enter into corro- 
epondence regarding their non-ineertion. Will 
correspondents pleaee write clearly f] ' 

Authors Wanted— 
Of (1) ' A Chamois Hunter of the Alps.' 
(2) ths lines ; 

• For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these— " It might have been." ' 
(3) 

* Seorn not the smsllness of daily endeavour, 
Let the greet meaning ennoble it ever, 
Droop not o'er efforts expended in vain, 
Work as believing that labour is gain.' 
—A. D. 
Of the following lines : 

* But the herald answered proudly, 
In the name of all the rest, 
" We know what the tender meroies 
Of the wicked are at best, 
Ton storm the town, we'll blow it up, 
But we never will give in, 
And long we'll keep you at our gates, 
Te traitors to our king." ' 

— L. A. 
Of the following lines : 

(1) ' The lily has a grace 
And the heartsease a face, 

Bnt what a lorely flower is the rose 
Whan she blows.' 
[Also correction if not rightly quoted.] 

(2) ' Tour voioeless lips, O flowers, are living 

creatures, 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book.' 
— P. B. 

In his • Literature of Europe ' Hallam refers to 

* a very brilliant series of papers on the Faery 
Qoeen, published in Blackwood' $ Magazine 
daring the years 1834 and 1835.' Who was the 
anthor of thesepapers, and are they now obtain- 
able ?— Q. H. W. 



AUTHOBS AND PUBLISHERS WANTED — 

Of any work, or works, bearing on history of 
sanitation, and comparisons of sanitation in this 
and other countries. — B. A. 



Titles Wanted — 

Of some volumes which relate pretty fully 
English, Scottish, and Irish mythological tales, 
legends, Ac— Haez. 



Bboitation Wanted— 

• BosweU's account of Dr. Johnson.' Boswell is 
under the influence of liquor, and his description 
of the Doctor's character is entirely different to 
that so widely known in his biography. — T. J. L. 



Publishers Wanted— 

Of ' A Visit to Broadstairs/ a child's story, 
published probably between 1820 and 1830.— 
M» A. B. 

Of a modern edition of Marlowe's 4 Hero and 
Leander,' as a distinct work from his plays.— K. 

Of Dr. Bridge's 'The Growth of Love,' and 
other poems. — A. S. B. 



Longfellow. — In Liteeabt World of about 
three weeks ago Longfellow's poem 4 Elizabeth ' 
is said to be in his ' Tales of a Wayside Inn.' In 
what edition can it be found? I can neither 
disoover nor hear of such a poem.— A. S. B. 



Crawford.— Was * Mr. Isaacs/ by P. Marion 
Crawford, brought out in serial form, and, if so, 
where *-C. S. L. 



ANSWERS. 

[When answering queriee, kindly give the date 
of query. All anewere are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Lettere addreeeed to querists, care of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded.'} 

Authors Found- 
To W. E. 8.-<l) 4 For while the tired waves,' 
Ac, is by Arthur Hugh Clough.— 0. S. O. 

To Cyril Dawson.—* The Legend of Furni- 
vaTs Inn' is by Henry S. Leigh.— C. S. O. 

To 0. G. C— • Nature— immoral.' In the recent 
lecture delivered at Oxford, and now published 
as a pamphlet by Maomillan, part of Huxley's 
argument is that the question of * right or 
wrong ' does not seem deduoible from nature as 
nature, that you seem to have to go to other 
sources. Matthew Arnold has a short poem called 
4 Morality,' in which the same idea is beautifully 
and more definitely expressed. — C. S. O. 



Publisher Found— 

The publisher of the facsimile of the medal 
commemorating the Massacre of the Huguenots 
was Mr. Peter Whelan, 43, Great Kussell-street, 
Bloomsbury.— W. F. B. 



Dutch and Flemish Literatures.— To 
T.G.T.(Nov.B).— One of the best sketches of Dutch 
literature which I know of is that contained in 
^the Hietoire dee Littiraturee itrangiree of M. 
Eugene Hallberg, first volume, price 2f. 50c., 
published by Lemerre, Paris. There is a notice 
of Flemish literature in the second volume of 
Bougeault's Hietoire dee Littiraturee Hrangeree. 
J. 8eth. 

Spanish Literature.— To T. B. K. (Nov. 
24). — Probably the best work on above in the 
English language is the great * History ' of the 
American Tioknor. I do not know the English 
publishers, bus a French translation, including 
the notes of Gavansos and Vedia, may be ob- 
tained from David Nutt,in three vols.— J. Seym. 

* Vanity Fair.'— To C. M. A . (June 9).— As 
to the meaning of ' Medulla/ in chapter iv. of 
Thackeray's * vanity Fair ' [' a grand allegorical 
title, as the frontispieces have in the " Medulla " 
and the " Spelling-book." '] : If an actually 
existing book was in the author's mind, perhaps 
a due to it may be found in the following facts — 
Edward Fisher, an English High Calvinist, pub- 
lished in 1644 a * Marrow of Modern Divinity,' a 
copy of which was taken into Scotland by a 
Puritan soldier. Many years afterwards Thomas 
Boston found it and republished it in 1718, which 
gave rise to ' the Marrow Controversy,' and 
ultimately led to the founding of the Secession 
Church. Bev. Dr. Newth has pointed out to me 
that Dr. William Ames, a Puritan divine, wrote 
a * Marrow of Sacred Divinity drawn from the 
Soriptures,' of which a Latin translation, en- 
titled 4 Medulla Theologica,' was published at 
Amsterdam in 1648 and again in 1665. Copies of 
each are in the Congregational Library, Earring- 
don-street. English books were sometimes pub- 
lished with Latin titles ; and perhaps Thackeray's 

* Medulla ' was the popular Scotch re-issue of 
Fisher's ' Marrow ' with a Latin title, but I have 
not been able to ascertain whether it is known to 
exist in that form.'— Edwin Baker. 

Biographical.— To E. C. N. — (1) Mrs. Abdy's 
Christian name was Maria, see Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography ; (2) Madame Anoelot was still 
living in 1870, but died shortly afterwards ; I 
think in 1872 ; (4) For Alfreda, whose identifica- 
tion is unoertain, see Smith's Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Biography under ' Elfrida ' and 4 Eftfthritha.' 
8he appears to have lived early in the eighth 
century. — Custos. 

Wordsworth.— To C. G. C— The line 'an- 
other race ' simply means that * Since I was 
young, other and younger people have come on 
and had their interests and their snooesses.' — 
C. S. O. 

To H. C -Dr. Abbott's 4 How to Write Clearly ' 
(and other works) ; Dean Alford's * The Qieeu's 
English' (Bonn's Library. Is.); Dr. Bain's 

* English Composition and Rhetoric,' Ac. 
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MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER.* 



Mb. Eider Haggard has deserted 
Africa, and broken fresh ground— ground 
which, under his husbandry, has brought 
forth good fruit. The story of the fall 
of Montezuma and the conquest of 
Mexico has perennial fascination, 
whether treated by the pictorial his- 
torian or by the historical fictionist. 
Although we have Prescott and the 
novelists, the latest contribution to 
the literature of the subject is by no 
means superfluous. Nevertheless, the 
idyllio opening, which deals with 
Thomas Wingfield's home at Ditching 
ham, is far from being the least 
attractive portion of the narrative. 
Here Mr. Haggard describes, in the 
manner of the poetic naturalist, 
the beautiful country in and about the 
valley of the Waveney. Such delight- 
ful scenes as these, common to East 
Anglia, inspired the far-famed Nor- 
wich School of painters — a school from 
which all romanticist art dates. Ditch- 
ingham is Mr. Haggard's home, and 
has been for many years. He 
was, moreover, born and Drought up, 
and his ancestors before him, in Norfolk, 
and although he throws his descriptions 
back into Elizabethan days, time has 
not appreciably altered the character- 
istics of districts which have had so little 
tosay to modern developments; and those 
who are familiar with Bungay, and know 
something of its history, will recognise the 
loving fidelity of Mr. Haggard's pictures. 

Thomas Wingfield, the hero of the 
novel, tells his tale in the first person. 
We are introduced to him in his old age, 
as he sits in his study at Ditchingham 

• Moatssuina's Daughter. By H. Ridsr Hurgard. 
{LoogiBBBS, Qvsea, and Go. 6s.) 



Lodge. The nature of his then surround- 
ings may at once be gathered from the 
opening chapter 

A Retrospect. 

From the window of the room wherein I 
write I can see the peaceful valley of the 
Waveney. Beyond its stream are the com- 
mon lands golden with gorse, the rained 
castle, and the red roofs of Bungay town 
gathered about the tower of St. Mary's 
Church. Yonder far away are the king's 
forests of Stow© and the fields of Flixton 
Abbey ; to the right the steep bank is green 
with the Earsham oaks, to the left the fat 
marsh lands spotted with cattle stretch on to 
Beccles and Lowestoft, while behind me my 
gardens and orchards rise in terraces up the 
turfy hill that in old days was known as the 
Earl's Vineyard. All these are about me, and 
yet in this hour they are as though they were 
not For the valley of the Waveney I see the 
vale of Tenoctitlan, for the sloops of Stowe 
the snowy shapes of the volcanoes Popo and 
Iztac, for the spire of Earsham and the 
towers of Ditchingham, of Bungay and of 
Beccles, the soaring pyramids of sacrifice 
gleaming with the sacred fires, and for the 
cattle in the meadows the horseman of Cortes 
sweeping to war. 

It comes back to me ; that was life, the rest 
is but a dream. Once more I feel yountr, and, 
should I be spared so long, I will set down the 
story of my youth before I am laid in yonder 
churchyard and lost in the world of dreams. 
Long ago I had begun it, but it was only on 
last Christmas Day that my dear wife died, and 
while she lived I knew that this task was 
better left undone. Tndeed, to be frank, it 
was thus with my wife. She loved me, I be- 
lieve, as few men have the fortune to be loved, 
and there is mnch in my past that jarred 
upon this love of hers, moving her to a 
jealousy of the dead that was not the less 
deep because it was so gentle and so closely 
coupled with forgiveness. For she had a 
secret sorrow that ate her heart away, 
although she never spoke of it. 

From this it will be seen that in his 
loves Thomas Wingfield had submitted 
to a dual allegiance. This was the way 
of it. His father had been sent in his 
youth to a monastery at Seville. While 
there he had fallen in love with Lucia 
de Garcia, and had married her, to the 
utter discomfiture of the lady's cousin, 
Juan de Garcia, a man of evil life and 
character, who had aspired to her 
hand. Thomas was the second son of 
the union between Wingfield and Lucia. 
When he grew to man's estate he was 
apprenticed to a surgeon. Despite the 
fact that he was penniless, he declared 
his love to Lily Bozard, the daughter of 
the Squire of Ditchingham. But Lily 
was intended by Squire Bozard and by 
Thomas's father for Geoffrey, the elder 
brother. At the moment when the 
peace of these two families — the 
Bozards and the Wingfields — is seriously 
threatened by the rivalries of the 
brothers, Juan de Garcia, who had 
cherished revengeful designs through- 
out the years, finds his way to Ditch- 
ingham. Thomas is hurrying to keep 
an engagement to meet Lily Bozard 
among the hawthorn groves of Ditching- 
ham Park. He is confronted by Juan. 
High words ensue, for the cavalier is 
insolent ; blows follow; but in the end 



the Spaniard is disarmed and bound to 
a tree, while Thomas goes off to keep 
his tryst. Juan finds means to effect 
his escape ; the vengeance he had 
failed to wreak on the son had already 
fallen upon the mother. The ruthless 
de Garcia had met her, and had offered 
her the alternative of flight with him 
or death. Thomas is returning home, 
pondering over his unhappy condition, 
for Lily's father had intercepted the 
meeting between the lovers, and had 
told the young man in unmistakable 
language that his daughter was not 
for him. His cup of bitterness is full, 
but he has yet to drink the dregs. The 
Spaniard has escaped him. Now for the 
first time, so engrossed had been his 
mind with thoughts of love, he begins 
to question the reason of the stranger's 
coming, and of his fierce onslaught 
upon himself. Forgotten conversations 
between his mother and father flash 
back upon his memory; a little later 
he discovers in the pathway his mother's 
handkerchief; then his eyes are directed 
to the mingled footsteps of the Spaniard 
and of another, which must be those of 
his mother. Breathlessly he follows 
these imprints, making his way over the 
Vineyard Hill : 

Where Was She? 

Despairingly as one who dreams, for now I 
guessed all and grew mad with fear, I looked 
this way and that, till at length I found more 
footsteps, those of the Spaniard. These were 
deep marked, as of a man who carried some 
heavy burden. I followed them ; first they 
went down the hill, towards the river, then 
turned aside to a spot where the brushwood 
was thick. In the deepest of the clump the 
boughs, now bursting into leaf, were bent 
downwards as though to hide something be- 
neath. I wrenched them aside, and the re 
gleaming whitely in the gathering twilig ht 
was the dead face of my mother. 

And so it comes to pass that Thomas, 
who is held by all to have allowed his 
unsanctioned passion for Lily to come 
between him and his duty — or, in other 
words, to have been responsible for the 
Spaniard's escape — swears before God 
and his mother's spirit that he tall 
neither rest nor stay till, with the very 
sword that slew her, he has avenged 
her blood upon her murderer. 

How he keeps his vow, and of the 
adventures that befall him by the way, 
the story tells. At Seville his know- 
ledge of medicine stands him in good 
stead. He is engaged bv Andres de 
Fonseca, a physician and astrologer. 
Presently he meets de Garcia, and 
learns more of his villainies. He has 
betrayed Donna Isabella, of the noble 
family of Siguenza, a nun in a reli- 
gious house of that city. Her terrible 
fate — and terrible it was — only increases 
Thomas's resolve to be avenged on her 
wronger and his. Once he very nearly 
has him in his power; but the wily 
Spaniard is favoured by fortune. Slip- 
ping through his fingers, he ships for 
the Indie tig Jh| d ^ung maa fo&owa; 



he is shipwrecked, and the vessel that 
picks him up contains his mortal enemy. 
Chained between dead and dying 
slaves, in the end he is thrown 
overboard, the jibes of de Garcia 
following him into the water. He 
escapes the fate intended for him, 
miraculous chances aiding him. Ulti- 
mately he reaches the shores of 
Tabasco. Here he is at first treated 
kindly by the Tabascans, but they had 
heard of the coming of the Teules, and 
very soon arrive at the determination to 
offer him up to their great god Huitzel. 
A quick-witted woman, Marina, she 
who figures in the pages of history as 
the mistress of Cortes, interferes ; the 
priest's hand is stayed at the moment 
of striking. It is borne in upon the 
Tabascans that this Teule may be the 
long-looked-for Quetzalcoatl, who, fable 
said, had taught the natives of Anahuac 
all the useful arts, and who, sailing 
away in a bark of serpents' skins, had 
promised to return with a numerous 
progeny. So Thomas is brought to 
Montezuma, and presently he finds 
himself proclaimed the god Tezcat, 
Soul of the World, Creator of the 
World. He is given, as is the custom, 
four of the most beautiful maidens of 
Anahuac in marriage, among them 
Obomie, daughter of Montezuma. 
But he remembers his oath to Lily 
Bozard, nor, despite the love and 
devotion of Otomie, beautiful in mind 
and person as she is, does he waver 
either in thought or in deed. 

The Tezcat's reign of glory is brief. 
For a year he lives with his wives 
in every circumstance of pomp and 
splendour, but at the end of that 
tune he must be sacrificed on the altar 
of Tezcat. Otomie's love, Guatemoo's 
intercession, all are powerless to help 
him. It is the will of the gods, never 
varying, and Thomas mustdie. The days 
have run their course, the night before 
this terrible fate must befall him has 
arrived, and on the morrow at noon he 
must go beyond the sunset. Worn out 
with sickening fears and apprehension, 
he has fallen asleep, and in his dreams 
has seen a vision of Lily Bozard. This 
is what happened on his awakening : 

Leah, not Rachel. 

Then I awoke. I awoke, and lo 1 before me 
stood a fair woman clothed in white, on whom 
the moonlight shone as in my dream, and her 
arms were stretched towards me lovingly. 

' It is I, beloved, and no vision/ I cried, 
springing from my bed and clasping her to 
my breast to kiss her. Bat before my lips 
touched hers I saw my error, for she whom I 
embraced was not Lily Bozard, my betrothed, 
but Otomie, princess of the Otomie, who was 
called my wife. Then I knew that this was 
the saddest and the most bitter of dreams 
that had been sent to mock me, for all the 
truth rushed into my mind. Loosing my 
hold of Otomie, I fell back upon the bed and 
groaned aloud, and as I fell I saw the flush of 
shame upon her brow and breast. For this 
woman loved me, and thus my act and words 
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were an insult to her, who could guess well 
what prompted them. Still she spoke gently. 

' Pardon me, Teule, I came but to watch and 
not to waken you. I came also that I mav see 
you alone before the daybreak, hoping that I 
might be of service, or at the least of comfort, 
to you, for the end draws near. Say, then, in 
your sleep did you mistake me for some other 
woman, dearer and fairer than I am, that you 
would have embraced me P ' 

' I dreamed that you were my betrothed 
whom I love, and who is far away across the 
sea,' I answered heavily. * But enough of love 
and such matters. What have I to do with 
them who go down into darkness P ' 

' In truth I cannot tell, Teule, still I have 
heard wise men say that if love is to be found 
anywhere, it is in this same darkness of death 
that is light indeed. Grieve not, for if there 
is truth in the faith of which you have told 
me or in our own, either on this earth or be- 
yond it, with the eyes of the spirit you will 
see your dear before another sun is set, and I 

?ray that you may find her faithful to you. 
'ell me now, how much does she love youP 
Would the have lain by your side on the bed 
of sacrifice as, had things gone otherwise be- 
tween us, Teule, it was mv hope to do P ' 

' No,' I answered ; 'it is not the custom of 
our women to kill themselves because their 
husbands chance to die/ 

' Perhaps they think it better to live and 
wed again/ answered Otomie, very quietly j 
but I saw her eyes flash and her breast heave 
in the moolight as she spoke. 

Bat although Otomie is thus frankly 
assured, and not for the first time, that 
the love she craves is given to this ' Lily 
Maid/ she redoubles her efforts to save 
the man she adores, determining that if 
he must die she will claim her right, as 
the wife of the Tezcat, to die with him : 
A Woman's Love. 

Then, at a sign from the head priest, his 
ministers laid hold of me, and plucked what 
were left of my fine clothes from me, as cruel 
boys pluck a living bird, till I stood naked 
except for the paint upon my body and a 
cloth about my loins. Now I knew that my 
hour had come, and, strange to tell, for the 
first time this day courage entered into me, 
and I rejoiced to think that soon I should 
have done with my tormentors. Turning to 
Otomie I began to bid her farewell in a clear 
voice, when to my amaze I saw that as I had 
been served so she was being served, for her 
splendid robes were torn off her, and she stood 
before me arrayed in nothing except her 
beauty, her flowing hair, and a broidered 
cotton smock. 

' Do not wonder, Tenle/ she said in a low 
voice, answering the question my tongue re- 
fused to frame, ' I am your wife, and yonder is 
our marriage bed, the first and last. Though 
you do not love me, to-day I die vour death 
and at your side, as I have the right to do. I 
could not save you, Teule, but at least I can 
die with you/ 

At the moment I made no answer, for I was 
stricken silent by my wonder, and before I 
could find my tongue the priests had cast me 
down, and for the second time I lay upon the 
stone of doom. As they held me a yell fiercer 
and longer than any which had gone before, 
told that the Spaniards had got foot upon the 
last stair of the ascent. Scarcely had my 
body been set upon the centre of the great 
stone, when that of Otomie was laid beside it, 
so close that our sides touched, for I must lie 
in the middle of the stone, sad there was no 
great place for her. Then the moment of 
sacrifice not being come, the priests made us 
fast with cords, which they knotted to copper 
rings in the pavement, and turned to watch 
the progress of the fray. 



Dsssaim uymsY' 

For some minutes we lay thus side by side, 

in my hear£ wonder that a woman coula^be 
so brave, gratitude for the love she gave me, 
sealing it with her life-blood. Because Otomie 
loved me 'she had chdsen this fearful death, 
because she loved me so well that she desired 
to die thus at my side rather than to live on 
in greatness 'and honour without me. Of a 
sudden, in a moment while I thought of this 
marvel, a new light shone upon inv heartland 
it was changed towards her. I felt that no 
woman could ever be so . dear to me as this 

florious woman, no, not even my betrotheid. 
felt — nay, who can say what I did feel t But 
I know this, that. the tears rushed to my eyes 
and ran down my painted face, and I turned 
my head to look at her. She was lying as 
much upen her left side as her bands would 
allow, her long hair fell from the stone to the 
paving where it lay in masses, and her face 
was towards me. So close was it indeed that 
there was not an inch between our lips. 

' Otomie/ I whispered, ' listen to me. I love" 
you, Otomie/ Now I saw her breast heave 
beneath the bands, and the colour came upon 
her brow. 

' Then I am repaid,' she answered, and our 
lips clung together in a kiss, the first, and as 
we thought the last.- Yes, there we kissed, 
on the stene of sacrifice, beneath the knife of 
the priest and the shadow of death, and il 
there has been a stranger love scene in the 
world, I have never heard its story. 

While thia tragic scene of love and 
fate is being enacted, the Spaniards,* 
who had invested Tenoctitlan, are 
pressing nearer and nearer to the crest of 
the pyramid. At the critical moment 
the Tezcat and his bride are release^ 
though the abortive thrust of the priest's 
knife had fallen between them, cutting 
their flesh and mingling their blooa. 
The Spaniard who had struck th$ 
knife aside was none other than 
De Garcia. From this point it will be 
only fair to leave the narrative. Thomas 
becomes great and glorious in the council 
chamber and in the camp of the Aztecs. 
He assists at the burial of Montezuma's 
treasure — a treasure, by the way, which 
has never been discovered, though of its 
existence there is no reasonable doubt. 
Indeed, it is more or less of an open 
secret that the late Mr. Jebb, to whom 
the author dedicates the book, was at 
one time within measurable distance of 
unearthing it. But this is another 
story. It may be that, as Mr. Haggard 
says, the light of day will never wine 
again upon the golden head of Monte* 
zuma ; it may be otherwise. 

The book deserves to be popular. It*> 
interest is sustained throughout. Some- 
times this interest is enthralling^ 
Otomie is a delightful bit of character^ 
sation,byfarthebestinthebook; though 
there is nothing more artistic than 
Lily Bozard's greeting of her lost lover* 
when he returns to find her as faithful 
and loving as on the day he left hat* 
It would be manifestly unfair to dis- 
miss the book without acknowledging 
the debt which the author is under 
to Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagaa. : :AU 
his drawings are admirable as Shut- 

1 trfttb !)i^zeWy<§ d 
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first two and the last, Mr. Greiffenhagen 
gets a fair chance, he has produced 
charming works of art. 

Jas. Stanley Little. 



ENGLISH WBITBBS.* 



*Wa imagine that the new volume of 
Mr. Henry Mortals English Writers 
will be one of the most popular of the 
lengthening series. It completes the 
very detailed review of the literature of 
the ' spacious days of great Eliza- 
beth/ and deals especially with the rise 
of Shakespeare and the work of his 
contemporaries. In this period Mr. 
Morley is thoroughly at home, but of 
what period could the same not be said ? 
At the close of the sixteenth century 
all the Muses seem to have flocked to 
the English Parnassus, the sides of 
which were worninto numberless tracks 
by the feet of a thousand literary adven- 
turers. They were not all Shakespeares 
and Marlowes and Draytons, but many 
of them were brilliant wits and true 
poets all the same. We are glad to get 
such sympathetic pictures as Professor 
Morley gives us of men like Greene and 
Nash and Daniel and Chapman. 

The volume opens with an admir- 
able account of Shakespeare's boy- 
hood and his first years in London. 
Thereafter, at intervals, are other chap- 
ters on Shakespeare, embodying the 
latest critical results as to the chrono- 
logy and the sources of each play, and 
the illustration it affords of the develop- 
ment of Shakespeare's genius. We are 
puzzled at some remarks, such as 
that 'Shakespeare's music follows 
everywhere those laws of the best 
science of harmony which are set forth 
in the Sermon on the Mount.' Yet, on 
the whole, we could wish no better in- 
troduction to Shakespeare than these 
chapters. 

It was in Elizabeth's time that litera- 
ture first began to be recognised as a 
source of possible profit to the author, 
and consequently as a profession, but of 
the many that were called to the pro- 
fession few were chosen to make the 
profit. The proportions are not re- 
versed even yet. Mr. Morley is at his 
best in his remarks on 

The Bite of Professional Literature. 

It was especially among the dramatists that 
literature in Elizabeth's reign was first fol- 
lowed as a profession. The first Englishman 
who earned from the public at large by the 
use of his pen a competence on which he 
could retire was William Shakespeare. 

Ail writers in former times had been de- 
pendent upon patronage. This was true also 
in Elizabeth's time of nearly all writers ex- 
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oept those who laboured for the public stage, 
and looked for their reward to the main body 
of the people. Beady money was also to be 
earned by writing ballads and short pamphlets 
that were of a kind to win public attention. 
There were no newspapers, but there was the 
natural hunger and thirst for news of all 
kinds. This was satisfied by ready writers 
with small pamphlets, that satisfied in return, 
for a few days at least, their own hunger for 
beef and thirst for sack. Battles and con- 
spiracies, and horrid murders recently com- 
mitted ; cunning tricks of the thieves, told 
for instruction and protection of the public, 
in the fashion of merry tales, with frequent 
reference by name to the more notorious im- 
postors ; little collections, also, of what pro- 
fessed to be no more than merry tales, told 
about somebody whose name would help the 
sale of the pamphlet ; old and new stories ; 
lively controversies between friends or foes, 
sometimes each beating furiously on the other 
with resounding bangs of an air-bladder, 
sometimes each passionate and combating in 
earnest with a solid quarters taff — the un- 
taught public likes to look on at a fray — these 
things/with more of the same temper, furnished 
safe material for pamphlets that a bookseller 
would buy. The payment for such writings 
came as money earned without dependence 
on a great man's patronage. The pulpit also 
brought home to the eyes and ears of the 
whole body of the people its themes of reli- 
gion. A very strong religious feeling has 
always had its part in the rough energy of 
the English people. The Church also was 
militant, and its spiritual wars were repre- 
sented in outpourings of the pamphleteers. 

A famous literary quarrel, about which 
Mr. Morley goes into interesting detail, 
was that between Thomas Nash, the 
pamphleteer, and Gabriel Harvey, the 
pedant friend of Spenser. Gabriel had, in 
four published ' Letters/ attacked Greene 
and Nash for poking fun at two of his 
brothers, who dabbled in theology and 
astrology. Harvey published 'Four 
Letters ' defending the family fame and 
pouring contempt on the critics. In his 
reply, entitled 1 Four Letters Confuted,' 
Nash ridiculed Gabriel's well-meant but 
woful attempt to nationalise the hexa- 
meter. Here is a specimen : 

The "English Hexameter. 

'The Hezamiter verse I grant to be a 
Gentleman of an auncient house (so is many 
an english begger), yet this Clyme of ours hee 
cannot thriue in ; our speech is too craggy 
for him to set his plough in : hee goes twitch- 
ing and hopping m our language like a man 
running vpon quagmiers, vp the hill in one 
Syllable, and down the dale in another, re- 
taining no part of that stately smooth gait 
which he vaunts himselfe with amongst the 
Greeks and Latins. Homer and Virgil two 
ralorous Authors, yet were they neuer 
knighted : they wrote in Hezamiter verses t 
Ergo, Chancer and Spenser, the Homer and 
Virgil of England, were farre ouerseene that 
they wrote not all their poems in Heza- 
miter verse also. In many Countries veluet 
and satten is a commoner wear than cloth 
among vs : Ergo, wee must leaue wearing of 
cloth, and goe euerie one in veluet and satten, 
because other Countries vae so. The tezt 
will not beare it, good Gilgilis Hobberdehoy/ 

The volume closes, according to Pro- 
fessor Morley's custom, with some lines 
of his own on the growth of the nation 
through the enwoven lives of its noblest 
sons. 
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The story of Mrs. Annie Besant's 
adventurous spiritual voyage from 
extreme orthodoxy to Atheism, and 
thence to Theosophy, as told by herself, 
is one of extraordinary interest. The 
author's self-revelation lies quite as 
much in her manner of telling the story 
as in the story itself. Her absolute 
sincerity and fearless scorn of .conse- 
quence lead her to tell us things about 
herself and her beliefs, at which it is 
impossible for the profane non-Theoso- 
phist to repress a smile. And yet who 
can read these confessions of a brave 
woman, whose life has been an incessant 
fight for others, without sympathy and 
admiration ? 

Most of the blood in Mrs. Besant's 
veins is Irish, but her father, who died 
when she was a child, belonged to the 
Devonshire Woods, a sturdy race of 
yeomen. He was a scholar and 
a sceptic ; his wife was a pious 
woman, who held that ' women ought 
to be religious,' but her theological 
views were none the less insensibly 
broadened by her husband's companion- 
ship. Their daughter Annie was born 
in 1847. She was educated by a maiden 
sister of Captain Marryat, and received 
under her care a strong evangelical 
tinge. She accompanied Miss Marryat 
to Germany and France to study the 
languages, and in Paris she was deeply 
affected by the sensuous beauty of the 
Catholic services. All through her life, 
indeed, Mrs. Besant has shown the 
strongest susceptibility to external in- 
fluences, and that is the secret of her 
surprising mental changes. On her re- 
turn to England she was High Church 
in her views, regarded doubt as the worst 
of sins, and yearned to live a 1 religious 
life.' She met a young curate while de- 
corating a mission church, and soon mar- 
ried him, looking on the vocation of a 
clergyman's wife as the nearest Angli- 
can analogue to becoming a nun. But, 
unfortunately for her peace of mind, 
she had, while drawing up for her own 
use a harmony of the Gospels, noticed 
discrepancies. At first she explained 
them away, but as time went on doubt 
arose, increased, and at length she 
ceased to hold the Christian dogmas. 
She tried to find a resting-place in 
Theism, but in vain, and at length, 
under Mr. Bradlaugh's guidance, she 
found a footing in atheism. Mr. Brad- 
laugh is the hero of the book. The story 
of his long association with Mrs. Besant 
in anti-religious and social work is one 
of ideal fraternisation in a common 
cause. The man and the woman 
were spiritual brother and sister, 
and even when Mrs. Besant, yield- 
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ing to new influences, parted from her 
colleague, first on the question of 
Socialism and then on the question of 
Theosophy, they both maintained an in- 
vincible mutual respect. We need not 
go into the painful story of the parting 
of Mrs.Besanfc from her clergyman hus- 
band, who was in every mental respect 
antipathetic to her, nor shall we speak 
of her career as fighting Materialist. 

It was in 1889 that she found her 
way, as she calls it, 4 home ' to Theo- 
sophy. As Socialist she had felt the need 
of inspiration and motive for the reali- 
sation of the brotherhood of man. She 
could not return to Christianity. ^ She 
4 studied the obscurer sides of conscious- 
ness, dreams, hallucinations, illusions, 
insanity/ in an attempt to find light. 
A. P. Sinnett's 'Occult World' gave 
her her first insight into Theosophy. 
She took up the study of Spiritualism, 
and 9 read a variety of books/ but found 
no satisfaction. At last Mr. W. T. 
Stead gave her to review the two 
volumes of Madame Blavatsky's ' The 
Secret Doctrine/ at which his usual 
reviewers had fought shy. She was 
' dazzled, blinded 'by the light that to 
others seems darkness. She sought 
an interview with Madame Blavatsky, 
was at once captivated, and, in spite of 
the report of the Coulombs, to which 
the high-priestess of Mahatmaism re- 
ferred her, insisted on joining the 
Theosophical Society. 
Madame Blavatsky and Her Convert. 
On receiving my diploma I betook myself 
to Lansdowne-road, where I found H. P. B. 
alone. I went over to her, bent down and 
kissed her, but said no word. 'Yon have 
joined the Society?' ' Yes/ ' Yon have 
read the report?' 'Yes.' 'Well?' I knelt 
down before her and clasped her hands in 
mine, looking straight into her eyes. ' My 
answer is, Will you accept me as your pupil, 
and give me the honour of proclaiming you 
my teacher in the face of the world ? ' Her 
stern, set face softened, the unwonted gleam 
of tears sprang to her eyes ; then, with a 
dignity more than regal, she placed her hand 
upon my head. ' You are a noble woman. 
May Master bless you.' 

. From that day, the 10th of May, 1889, until 
now— two years three and half months after 
she left her body, on May 8, 1891 -my faith 
in her has never wavered, my trust in her 
has never been shaken. I gave her my 
faith on an imperious intuition ; I proved her 
true day after day in closest intimacy living 
by her side; and I speak of her with the 
reverence due from a pupil to a teacher who 
never failed her, with the passionate grati- 
tude which, in our school, is the natural 
meed of the one who opens the gateway and 
points out the path. ' Folly ! fanaticism I ' 
scoffs the Englishman of the nineteenth 
century. Be it so. I have seen and 1 can 

^I^ave been told that I plunged headlong 
into Theosophy and let my enthusiasm carry 
me away. I think the charge is true, in so far 
as the decision was swiftly taken ; but it had 
been long lei up to, and realised the dreams 
of childhood on the higher planes of intel- 
lectual womanhood. And let me here say 
that more than all I hoped for in that first 
plunge has been realised, and a certainty of 
knowledge has been gained on doctrines seen 



as true as that swift flash of illumination. I 
know, by personal experiment, that the soul 
exists, and that my soul, not my body, is my- 
Belf ; that it can leave the body at will; that 
it can, disembodied, reach and learn from 
living teachers, and bring back and impress 
on the physical brain that which it has 
learned ; that this process of transferring 
consciousness from one range of being, as it 
were, to another, is a very slow process, during 
which the body and brain are gradually cor- 
related with the subtler form, which is essen- 
tially that of the soul, and that my own ex 
perience of it, still so imperfect, so fragmen 
tary,when compared with the experience of 
the highly trained, is like the first struggles 
of a child learning to speak compared with 
the perfect oratory of the practised speaker ; 
that consciousness, so far from being depend- 
ent on the brain, is more active when freed 
from the gross forms of matter than when en- 
cased within them ; that the great sages 
spoken of by H. P. Blavatsky exist ; that they 
wield powers and possess knowledge before 
which our control of nature and knowledge of 
her ways is but as child's play. All this, and 
much more, have 1 learned, and I am but a 
pupil of low grade, as it were in the infant 
class of Occult School ; so the first plunge has 
been successful, and the intuition has been 
justified. This same path of knowledge that 
I am treading is open to all others who will 
pay the toll demanded at the gateway— and 
that toll is willingness to renounce everything 
for the sake of spiritual truth, and willingness 
to give all the truth that is won to the service 
of man, keeping back no shred for self. 

And so — for the present — the story 
ends. Will Mrs. Besant travel farther, 
or retrace her steps ? Who knows ? 
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Afteb reading the first of Mrs. Moles 
worth's new books mentioned below, 
every one with a knowledge of what 
children like will feel that Mary is 
an ideal book for a Christmas present. 
It is a charming, tenderly-told story for 
very little girls. Half the so-called 
stories for children are only enjoyed by 
their mothers. In Mary the language 
is delightfully ohildish without being 
absurd, and the little folk are not too 
good to be true. The story and incidents 
are just strong enough for baby brains, 
and though the former is pathetic in 
parts there is no ' cryishness/ Mrs. 
Molesworth seems to know that when 
the ' cryish ' part of the story comes the 
little listener generally scrambles oft 
your knee, and implores you not to 
make Johnny or the rabbit die. 

The story opens on Mary's fourth 
birthday, which is also the first birth- 
day of a baby sister, a present which at 
first she scarcely appreciates. She feels 
herself sorely neglected when her nurse, 
instead of her mother, wakes her to 
wish her a happy birthday. Even 
when she is introduced to her baby 
sister there seems no connection in her 
mind with 4 mamma's headache • and 

• Mary. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Maomilkn and 
Co. 4*. 64.) 
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the little 'pink monkey' in the white 
bassinette : 

'It isn't presents \l want/ she said— 'not 
presents like that way. I want — I want 
mamma. ^Mammas shouldn't have headaches ; 
it takes away all the birfday-ness.' 
And here is the right touch : 

Examining the 4 Fink Monkey.' 
She hasn't got no teeth/ cried Mary. 'She's 
opening her mouth wide to show me ! Oh, 
poor, little, darling baby! Has they been 
forgotten ? The baby at the Lavender Cot- 
tages has got teeth 1 ' 

. . • . • 
I'm afraid there's been a mistook/ said 
Mary to herself. ' Oh, poor baby ! A posing 
she never can speak ! Oh, nurse, nurse, do 
come ; I want to tell you something about 
poor baby/ 

• • • • • 
'I'm crying 'cos the angels or fairies has 
forgotten your teeth, and I'm afraid you'll 
never be able to speak— no, not all your life, 
poor baby ! ' 

' Her*s got ears/ she said at last. 
€ Of course she has/ said the Strang* nurse. 
You wouldn't like her to be deaf P ' 
•Baby/ said Mary; but baby took no 
notice. ' Her is deaf/ she went on, looking 
very disappointed ; ' her doesn't look at me 
when I call her/ 

She might have asked mamma to explain, 
but somehow she did not. She was not a 
very asking child. Big people did not always 
understand, not even mamma quite always, 
and it made Mary feel very strange when 
they did not. understand, it almost made her 
cry. Though even that she did not mind as 
much as when they told her she would know- 
when she got big. She did not want to wait 
to know things when she got big. It made 
her feel aU hot to think what a lot of knowing 
there would be to do then ; it seemed like a 
very big hill standing straight up in front of 
her which she would never get to the top of. , 

This is Mrs. Molesworth at her very 
best, and she always gives her best to 
very young children : 



Dreffully Happy. 

' My darling/ she said, ' is there anything 
the matter ? Why are you sighing so f ' 

Mary cuddled a little bit nearer to m a mm a , 
and looked up in her face with a smile. 

* I'm quite dreffully happy, mamma, dear/ 
she said. 'The breaving comes like that 
when I'm dreffully happy. But, oh, mamma/ 
■he went on with an anxious look creeping 
over her face, ' I hope we'll amember all the 
lotses of things there is to buy/ 

She is such a human little person that 
we all seem to have just such a Mary 
somewhere, who, in spite of her faults, 
knows the Open Sesame to the hardest 
hearts. It is an exquisite ohild's story. 

Blanche, Mrs. Molesworth's other 
story, is a totally negative one. It 
neither pleases nor would it displease, 
except for the touches of snobbishness 
which intrude. There is scarcely 
enough story in it for girls who are of 
the age which, if we mistake not, 
helps to swell the public demand for 
1 plot/ It is, however, pretty, pleasant 
reading, and some of the characters are 
bright and attractive. Mrs. Moles- 
worth has a sorightly manner of stretch- 
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almost borders on a love-story, it will 
find an eager audience amongst the 
daughters who are not yet allowed to 
revel in the romances of to-day. 



NEW NOVELS.* 



Red Diamonds is the title of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy's new story, which 
first saw the light as a Family Circle 
serial in the early part of the year. 
The diamonds are red, indeed, with the 
blood of those who lose their lives 
through them, from the time of their 
discovery and the formation of a sort of 
tontine for the proper distribution of 
the wealth they bring, to the death of 
one of the heirs, a particularly forbidding 
personage, whose machinations to in- 
crease his share of the inheritance do 
not stop short at murder. The tale 
opens at the 'Voyagers' Club,' where 
we are introduced to a rising young 
journalist, Gerald Aspen by name, 
who, as the hero, is destined to meet, 
and eventually to marry, a young 
lady whose father, like his own, 
had a share in the discovery of the 
diamonds, and who is one of the 
five heirs to the fortune thus accru- 
ing. The plot is so centralised that it 
would be unfair to the author to further 
give it away; but we can thoroughly 
recommend the story. The action is 
rapid, and Mr. McCarthy has the 
happy knack of compelling our sym- 
pathies by the very thoroughness of his 
characters, even though they may not 
always act in accordance with the dic- 
tates of probability and common-sense. 
The pleasant and virtuous people are so 
very pleasant and virtuouB, and the 
villain is so consistent a villain, that we 
are not troubled, despite ourselves — as is 
so often the case in modern fiction — with 
a secret contempt for the one or a 
sneaking regard for the other, in flat 
contradiction to the intentions of the 
author and of our own due sense of 
what is fitting and right. 

The politics and politicians of the 
colony of New Lindsey, as seen from 
Government House, supply the theme 

* Bed Diamonds. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. In 
Three Vols. (Chat-to andWindus. 31s. 6d.) 

Half a Hero. B y Anthony Hope, Author of * Mr. 
Witt'a Widow,' Ac. In Two Vols. (A. D. Innes and 
Co. 21a.) 

The Iron Pirate. A Plain Tale of Strang** Happen- 
ings on the Sea. By Max Pemberton. Illustrated. 
(Caeeell and Co., Limited. 6s.) 

A Man's Man. Bj J. S. Winter. (F. V. White and 
Co. Is.) 

Hugh Darrille. By E. L. St. Germaine. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

Three Braoj of LoTers. A Comedy-Idyl. By Harold 
Vallings. Illustrated. (J. W. Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d ) 

One in Charity. Br Silas E. Hooking. (Frederick 
Warne and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

A Bundle of Life. By John Oliver Hobbea, Author 
of "The Sinner's Comedy/ 'Some Emotions and a 
Moral/ &e. Pseudonym Library. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
U.Od.) 

The Hoyden. By Mrs. Htmgerford. In Three Vols* 
(William Heinemann. 31s- 6d.) 

St. Wyn frith and its Inmates. By Erelyn Ereretfc 
Green, (Jarrold and Sons. . 6s.) 



of Mr. Anthony Hope's sparkling novel, 
Half a Hero. Fortunately, the difficul 
ties of the political situation are of a 
type intelligible to English readers 
There was a Labour Party with a very 
able leader, Medland, who became 
Premier. His private life has not been 
sans reproclw, and Mr. Hope tells, with 
great skill, how the skeleton in his cup- 
board came to light, and how the 
revelation affected the world of New 
Lindsey in general, and Government 
House in particular. The notable fea- 
ture of Half a Hero is the number of 
trenchant sketches of character it con- 
tains. Lady Eynesford, the Governor's 
wife, who admired one leading Colonial 
politician because there was no smack 
of the young community about him, is 
a particularly effective study; but though 
Mr. Hope's powers as a social satirist 
are distinctly above the average, he can 
draw pleasant people as well as absurd 
ones. The Governor's sister, Alicia 
Derosne, is a very charming girl, and 
the story of her admiration for Medland 
is very gracefully told. Nobody, we 
think, can read Half a Hero without 
recognising that Mr. Hope is one of the 
most promising of the younger genera- 
tion of novelists. 

It is to be hoped that writers of a 
certain type are not prophets, or as- 
suredly there is an evil day in store for 
society. Paralysed and annihilated by 
socialists and revolutionists with their 
strange and deadly inventions, one 
would think fate could contrive nothing 
worse for it. But lo 1 Mr. Pemberton 
can. In The Iron Pirate he lets loose 
to prey upon the whole civilised world 
an ideal man-of-war turned pirate, cap- 
tained by a monomaniac, and manned 
by as villainous a crew of cut-throats as 
ever trod deck in the days of the * Jolly 
Roger.' It is a tale of horror, skilfully 
told,and positively reeking with tragedies, 
from the horrible fate of the little de- 
tective to the ghastly duel in the pirate's 
stronghold. The story is thrillingly in- 
teresting, and is well sustained, but the 
dinouement is disappointing. There 
seems to be an insufficiency of motive 
to turn a peaceable and prosperous man 
into as thorough a villain as ever escaped 
hanging by opportunely drowning. 

John Strange Winter has deserted the 
army and gone in for the clergy. 1 The 
Soul of the Bishop ' is still fresh in the 
minds of her readers, and in her new 
story of A Man's Man a vicar occupies 
a prominent position. She cannot be 
accused of what is supposed to be the 
usual feminine weakness for the cloth. 
The bishop was more of a good fellow 
than of an ideal character, and the vicar 
is scarcely a gentleman in his social 
relations, and is frankly incapable of 
composing his own sermons. A certain 
prince in disguise, who presents his 
little girl friends with magnificent gifts, 
and whose entry and exit are alike 



strongly suggestive of the good old fairy 
tale, is presumably the ' man's man 1 of 
the title. The story, however, scarcely 
bears out the term, for of the two men 
with whom he is brought into close 
relations, one is his open enemy as well 
as his rival. The tale is issued as 
1 Winter's Annual.' 

The new volume in the 4 Independent 
Novel Series ' contains a story of two 
families whose destinies are closely in- 
terwoven by a double love affair. One 
of these is an exceptional case, not 
only in the length of the attachment, 
but also in the difference in age between 
the lady and the gentleman. Their first 
meeting takes place under tragic circum- 
stances on board a P. and 0. boat. The 
little girl's brother meets with an acci- 
dent which causes his death, and one 
of the gentlemen passengers endeavours 
to console her in her sorrow. The 
friendship thus begun holds its own 
through the vicissitudes of ten years, 
when it finally develops into a more in- 
timate relationship. The other affair of 
the heart also begins in an accidental 
acquaintance, but we have already 
trespassed at some length on the 
author's right to tell his own tale. The 
exceptionally pretty binding of Hugh 
Darville calls for a word of recognition. 

There is so much boating and pic- 
nicing, and summer pursuits of a like 
nature, in Mr. Vallings's Three Brace of 
Lovers that its appearance in the holi- 
day season, to be read while ruralising 
in the country or by the sea, would have 
been more in keeping with its contents. 
It follows the fortunes of certain young 
and fairly interesting couples resident in 
a provincial town in which a military 
crammer's is the principal institution. 
The story makes scarcely any pretence 
at plot ; but for all that it is a pleasant 
piece of reading, with a good many 
smart touches in it, so that one is well 
content to be left for a time in the com- 
pany of the genial old Major, the cyni- 
cal, pessimistic tutor, the young scion 
of nobility, and the chief heroine, who 
turns out to be a much less objection- 
able type of feminine humanity than 
was promised at the outset. It is a 
pity, though, that Mr. Vallings's male 
characters swear with quite the regu- 
larity and precision they do. There 
ought to be some probability even in 
realism, and, granting that army stu- 
dents have been known to give way to 
the use of strong language, and that 
retired military officers, and heads of 
upstart families with much money and 
little manners are not beyond the possi- 
bility of doing so, we can hardly con- 
ceive a gentlemanly, educated young 
fellow, even though he be a pessimist 
and in a rage, making the reply the 
tutor at the above-mentioned academy 
does to a dissolute young student whom 
he has reprimanded for attending class 
in a, semi-drunken condition. This is a 
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Blight matter, perhaps, as is the spelling 
of ' tragedies 1 with two a's ; but both 
would bear correcting, and in the 
former case this really entertaining 
little 'comedy-idyl' would read the 
pleaBanter for it. 

Cornwall is becoming a favourite 
summer resort for people who like to 
get off the beaten tract of tourists, and, 
as a consequence, we reap a harvest of 
more or less successful Cornish novels 
in the autumn. One in Charity does 
not attempt to reproduce the pecu- 
liarities of speech or character that 
mark off the inhabitants of England's 
southern extremity from the bulk of 
their countrymen, but in the characters 
of Leah and Mr. Penrose the author 
gives us some idea of the narrow and 
severe form that peninsular prejudice 
imposes on religious belief. The blind 
girl Dorothy is also a personage of some 
individuality, and the tale, as a whole, 
has sufficient life to help the reader 
through it; indeed, we oould imagine 

Joung readers finding in it all that their 
earts could desire. 

A Bundle of Life is the rather mys- 
terious title John Oliver Hobbes has 
selected for a rather mysterious book. 
It is divided into two parts. The pro- 
logue ends abruptly with the return to 
her home of Teresa Warcop, a girl 
whose father ran away with her mother, 
and * whose age was a subject delicately 
avoided by the feeling and discreet 
world.' The story is devoted to the 
very complicated lovemaking which 
takes place during twenty-four nours at 
Arden Lodge, the country seat of Lord 
Twacorbie, and of which the out- 
come is that Teresa Warcop, who 
has money, after refusing to marry 
her hostess's brother, Sir Ventry 
Cope, is engaged to Sidney Wiche, a 
rising politician and editor of The 
Watchman, of whom Sir Ventry says, 
'His family is nothing. . . It seems he 
was christened Sidney Wiche : his 
mother said that his name was at least 
Christian, if not legal.' There is a pro- 
found meaning, perhaps, in this couple 
preferring one another to the matches 
thai are planned for them, and we fancy 
A Bundle of Life is intended to show 
that men very often know neither when 
nor why they are in love, and are 
fatuous enough to suppose women are 
equally lacking in perception. Epi- 

frams are to be Expected in a story by 
ohn Oliver Hobbes, and some we find 
in this book — e.g., ' Lilian paced the 
floor, and mistook this bodily exercise 
for deep thought' — are not to be 
despised. 

It has been said by a great modern 
preacher that 'there lingers a certain 
ineradicable charm about incomplete- 
ness.' Mrs. Hungerford must certainly 
possess the secret of this charm. There 
is no living novelist whose faults are 
more on the surface, written in legible 



letters, that he who runs may read, and 
yet in spite of them all the author rides 
on serenely to her success. Her good 
humour never leaves her, and it is 
irresistible. Her gaiety of heart and 
lively repartee carry her triumphantly 
over faults of style sufficient to have 
swamped half-a-dozen writers, and her 
naive unconsciousness of error disarms 
the critical condemnation that she so 
cheerfully defies. The Hoyden reproduces 
the faults of Mrs. Hungerford's former 
novels in their most exaggerated form. 
Her shadowy drawing of her principal 
characters, her repetitions, her irnta- 
tingly large repertoire of adjeotives, 
flung broadcast over the pages, are 
blunders that are patent to the most 
uncritical reader. Yet its succession of 
absurd scenes keeps the reader in good 
humour from beginning to end. The 
author of * Molly Bawn 9 is a master in 
the art of creating informal conversa- 
tions around the afternoon tea-table. 
This is her provinoe, and we read 
The Hoyden for these things alone. The 
characters exist for the sake of their 
talk, indeed outside of it they can 
hardly be said to exist at all. We 
might desire that they did not so fre- 

tuently indulge in strong language, and 
id not continually regard each other 
with * looks of diabolical hatred,' did 
not 'rive their bodies in twain/ and 
' come forward with eyes afire and 
nostrils dilated ' ; such actions when 
too constantly resorted to are dan- 
gerous to the system. The author's 
careful registers on the adjectival ther- 
mometer, too, though doubtless of psy- 
chological interest, appear extravagant 
to the ordinary reader. Not the most 
monosyllabic remark is made without 
our being informed whether it is said 
hotly, coldly, impatiently, abruptly, 
solemnly, or cheerfully. The mental 
temperature of her speakers frequently 
stands, we must confess, at an alarm- 
ingly high register. 

St.Wynfrith, the latest story from the 
hand of that prolific writer, Evelyn 
Everett Green, is written in a more sober 
styk than is usual to its author. She 
has in the present instance discarded 
the flowery paths of fantastic fic- 
tion, and painted a quiet picture of an 
almshouse and its inmates. She has 
done well. This realistic bit of work is 
far more satisfactory reading than the 
kind of story she usually provides. 
What is really good in the book is the 
character of Sarah Trench, whose pride 
in her own 'gentility' undergoes so 
great a strain within the walls of the 
almshouse. Basil Beresford, the chap- 
lain, too, is a man who wins our respect, 
and the broad tone of Christian charity 
that is the unfailing spirit of the author's 
writings is present here. St. Wynfrith 
preaches a lesson that willmake itavalu- 
able addition to parish lending libraries, 
and a useful book for young people. 



THE STUNDISTS* 



Ths Stundist movement in Russia was a 
couple of years ago known scarcely by 
name in this country. The merciless per- 
secution started with the object of stamp- 
ing it out has directed attention to it, and 
articles in The Christian World and else- 
where have stimulated curiosity and ex- 
cited a large amount of sympathy with the 
Stundists. Who are the Stundists P The 
book before us, by an anonymous author in 
South Russia, who is in intimate connec- 
tion with the Stundists, is the fullest and 
clearest account that has yet appeared 
of the history of the movement, its ob- 
jects, and the persecution. The movement 
began thirty-five years ago in the German 
colony at Rohrbach, not far from Odessa. 
An evangelical 'revival' was initiated 
by the German pastor, Bonekemper. The 
Germans met for religious exercises which 
they called Stunden, orhours. Some Russian 
labourers were invited, and were nick-named 
Stundists by the priests as a term of ridi- 
cule. The movement spread among 
Germans and Russians, from village to 
village, until it covered a large part of 
South Russia, and the Orthodox became 
greatly alarmed. The religion of the 
Stundists approximates to that of the 
Friends, while many of them are Baptists. 
They reject the icons and the ceremonial- 
ism of the Orthodox Church, and reduce 
religion to simple, spiritual worship, and 
the realisation of the ethical precepts of 
Christ The early Christian idea of the com- 
mon life has found many adherents. It was 
about 1877-8 that the general persecution 
began, but it is only within the last few yeai s, 
since M. Pobiedonostzeff, Procurator of the 
Holy Synod and religious dictator of the 
Empire, undertook what he considers the 
holy work of stamping ont heresy, that the 
persecution has reached its height. Police, 
priests, Orthodox missionaries, and spies are 
all engaged in running down the Stundists, 
who are mercilessly imprisoned or sent 
into exile, their children taken away, or 
their families left in hopelesspoverty. The 
priests have even circulated a 'hymn' 
against the Stundists, compiled by Arch- 
bishop Ambrose, of Kharkov. Here are 
two of the ten verses 

Cruel and dark as the demon* 

He shuns all faithful Christians, 

And crawls into darkest comers — 

This enemy of God, the damned Standi it 

The thoughtless and harmless, who near 
The den of this malignant beast, 
Are befouled with .blasphemies and slanders, 
And cajoled by the damned Stundists. 

The book before us clearly shows that 
the Government and the Orthodox Church 
are engaged in a hopeless attempt Now, 
as always, it is the persecuted cause that 
thrives. The Stundists number at least 
250,000, and their patient sufferings in 
hundreds of villages — where they are the 
steadiest and most skilful and industrious 
inhabitants— have had a striking influence 
on the propagation of their views. 
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The Christmas number of The Publisher** 
Circular shows a veritable embarrassment 
of riches to those who would buy a Christ- 
mas present. It is well to have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the claims of these almost 
countless volumes set forth together ; but 
really choice becomes more difficult every 
year when there are ever more writers 
4 well known ' — according to the Christmas 
sale standard of fame ; ever more prolific, 
according to any standard whatever ; and 
ever more competent, according to the ideal 
of competency which they set before them- 
selves. They practise an art not difficult 
to learn, but one in which technical know- 
ledge is necessary. Why should not the 
science and art of the manufacture of 
Christmas books be made a ' special ' in the 
new Qrford $e)iool of literature f 



In our correspondence columns will be 
found an interesting letter from Miss Marie 
Corelli, in which she refers to * the shriek 
of " blasphemy " ' raised against her on 
account of 'Barabbas.' 



Since the appearance of Mr. Crosse's 
translation of Jonas Lie's 'Komman-ddrent 
Dottre' ('The Commodore's Daughters'), 
four years ago, we had not seen any further 
translations from his works until the ap- 
pearance, this week, of * The Visionary ' (' Den 
Fremsynte), one of hie earliest efforts, for the 
translation of which English readers are 
indebted to Miss Jessie Muir. The reputa- 
tion enjoyed by its author in his own coun- 
try is said to be greater than that of Ibsen 
and Bjdrnson, although the latter have a 
larger vogue in England and America and 
on the Continent. Jonas Lie was born in 
1833, and first took to the law as a profes- 
sion, but eight years afterwards, in 1865, 
he abandoned it for literature, publishing 
his first volume of poems in 1866. The 
present book bears the imprint of Messrs. 
Hodder Brothers, a firm whose name is new 
to us as that of publishers. 



In a cautiously-worded article in The 8t. 
James 9 s Gazette, 'D. S.' (PMr. Douglas 
Sladen) gives the important information 
that at last the long-missing proof of Sir 
Philip Francis's authorship of the * Letters 
of J unius ' has been found, and will shortly 
be published. The discovery has apparently 
come to ' D. S.' by way of Australia, where 
a grandson of Francis was at one time a 
judge. The date of the first of Junius's 
letters is January 21, 1769. 



The Christmas number of The Pall Mall 
MagaMine was out of print, we hear, within 
eight days of its publication. 



The Longmans discovered Conan 
Doyle's genius as a historical novelist after 
* Micah Clarke ' had been offered in ten or a 
dozen other places. It is currently reported 
that Mr. Stanley J. Weyman's ' House of 
the Wolf ' had been offered in at least three 
or four other places before the Longmans 
discerned its merit and brought it out 
Now they are reaping their reward, for 
'The Gentleman of France/ by the same 
author, which they have just published 
in book form, after running it through their 
magazine, if not the best historical novel 
since Scott published his masterpieces, is a 
wonderful piece of book construction. A 
better written story could hardl v be con- 
ceived. The sense of proportion is so abso- 
lute. The author dwells on an episode not a 
minute too little or too long. 



Mr. Weyman, who is a barrister by pro- 
fession, and something over thirty years 
old, lives in the beautifulold Shropshire town 
where Milton wrote ' Oomus ' while stay- 
ing with one of the famous Sidneys, who 
was at the time Lord President of Wales. 
The castle,too,has its memories of Hudibras, 
and the town is famous for its magnificent 
old red brick mansions. The country-town 
mansion of pre-railway days can hardly be 
better seen anvwhere, I 
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His fame is of recent foundation. His 
first story, 4 The House of the Wolf,' which 
appeared as a serial in The English 
Illustrated Magazine, was brought out 
by the Longmans no more than three 
years ago. Another story was to hare 
appeared in The English Illustrated, but 
in the interval the editorship had changed 
hands, and the new editor showed his per- 
spicacity by disbelieving in Mr. Weyman. 
However, The Leisure Hour came to the 
rescue, and illustrated it extremely well, and 
the Religious Tract Society desired to 
publish it, but the book-rights had already 
been disposed of to Cassell and Co. A third 
story, 4 The New Rector/ Smith, Elder, and 
Co. took and published in The CornhiU 
before they brought it out in book-form. 



Mr. Walter Besant is not the author of 
4 The Chaplain's Secret,' published as bis 
by Neely of Chicago a few years back. Mr. 
Besant characterises it as a bad translation 
of a bad French author, and when over in 
Chicago in the summer spent a good deal 
of money in getting an injunction and an 
order for the cover and title-page to be 
destroyed. 



Harold Frederic, whose new novel, ' The 
Copperhead,' is announced, is the London 
correspondent of The New York Times, and 
the author of a very successful novel, 4 In 
the Valley,' belauded by Mr. Gladstone. 
He is a tall, dark man, rather a rough 
diamond, but very able and enterprising. 
He also wrote a life of the Emperor of 
Germany. 

Early next year Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. will publish 4 beyond the 
Ice : Being a Story of the Newly Discovered 
Region Round the North Pole,' edited 
from Dr. Frank Farleigh's diary by Mr. G. 
Read Murphy. The editor is the inventor 
of the Victorian Torpedo. 



A ' Civil Engineering ' series, edited by 
the author of 4 Notes on Building Construc- 
tion,' is going to be issued by Messrs. Long- 
mans. Among the volumes in preparation 
are 4 Tidal Rivers,' by Mr. W. H. Wheeler, 
who is known as a writer on the drainage of 
fenland; 'Railway Construction,' by Mr. 
W. H. Mills, of the Great Northern Railway 
of Ireland ; 4 Calculations for Engineering 
Structures,' by Professor Claxton Fidler, 
of Dundee ; ' Notes on Dock Construction,' 
by Mr. C. Goison, of the Devonport Dock- 
yard ; and 4 The Student's Course of Civil 
Engineering,' by Professor Vernon Har- 
court, of University College, London. 



It was in the days when we had to wait 
for the echo of a German philosophy in an 
English school that it could be said that 
England was the place where good German 
philosophies went when they died. Nowa- 
days we get such excellent translations that 
we are never more than a year behind. And 
that is true of Theology as well. While we 
are still grateful for Harnack's great His- 
tory of Dogma, another standard work by 
one of the men whose fame attracts our own 
students to their lecture-rooms is translated 
for us. This is Professor Kaftan's 4 The 
Truth of the Christian Religion,' a very 
complete exposition of the Ritschlian sys- 
tem of Theology. It was undertaken at the 



suggestion of Dr. Flint, of Edinburgh ; is 
excellently translated by Mr. G. Ferries ; 
and published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark. 



Those who have used the Clarendon 
Press Revised New Testament, on the 
delicate and light India paper, and the clear 
bourgeois type, will be able to imagine the 
neatness and finish of the same publisher's 
new edition of Longfellow. There are a 
few notes at the end, and the edition is 
complete. The Press publishes another 
complete edition, equally pleasant to read, 
on thicker paper. 



As Mr. Christie Murray himself remarks, 
the 4 perfect ' autobiography will probably 
never be written. In the face of that 
maxim it seems a little bold for him to essay 
the impossible; but he may justly plead 
that the public encourages such attempts, 
and is likely to do so till the impossible is 
achieved. That is not done in 4 The Making 
of a Novelist,' for it is written for the 
public eye ; but in the less ambitious and 
more popular region of 'personal re- 
miniscences ' it will take a good place for 
its abundant collection of good stories. 



If any of our readers have read with plea- 
sure, as very many have done in Yorkshire, 
the letters contributed chiefly to The Leeds 
Mercury under the signature, 4 A Son of the 
Soil,' they may do a kindly act by joining in 
a testimonial which is being organised to the 
writer of them, Mr. J. S. Fletcher. Mr. 
Fletcher is the author of 4 When Charles 
the First was King/ 4 The Quarry Farm,' 
and some other books. He has been strug- 
gling for some years against ill-health, and 
has now been prostrated by small-pox, fol- 
lowed by acute peritonitis, which have left 
him unable to provide for his wife and 
family. Mr. J. W. Jarratt, of the Junior 
Liberal Club, Bradford, is the treasurer of 
the testimonial. 



By an accident in the printing-room a 
rough proof of an extract from The Atlantic 
Monthly was inserted in our 'December 
Magazines ' notices last week. The amuse- 
ment this seems to have caused several of 
our correspondents almost converts the 
carelessness of the printer into a virtue, 
considering how hard it is to get amuse- 
ment in these days out of anything. 



There is a version (or perversion) of the 
Faust legend which makes Satan promise 
a man all the money he might ever wish for 
if he would sign away the reversion of his 
soul. The man then (so the story runs) 
began to draw cheques upon Satan s bank. 
After a while the drawings were so very 
heavy as to attract Satan's attention,and he 
set inquiries on foot to learn what the 
man was doing. To his horror he heard 
that the man had started a daily paper. 
Satan, therefore, lost no time in returning 
the parchment on which the bargain had 
been recorded, and imploring the man to 
lot him off. There were not sufficient funds 
in Satan's kingdom to meet the possible 
expenses. The point of this story, at the 
present time, lies in its application. 



As England has its Boyle lectureship 
foundation, on which many good courses 
have been delivered. America bag tfce 



4 Graves' foundation, an endowment to 
secure the delivery of a course of addresses 
on missionary topics. Of course if thoroughly 
done, and m the historical spirit, such 
a series may.be of great value. The fifth of 
the Graves lecture courses was delivered by 
Dr. George Smith, of Edinburgh, who has 
already written the lives of some famous 
missionaries. The title is 4 The Conversion of 
India,' and its scope includes every attempt, 
Greek, Roman, French, Dutch, English, 
and American, 4 from Panta3nus to the 
present time.' 



In the American University Extension 
there is an account of a new experiment by 
Mr. John Finley, the President of Knox 
College,' Talesburg, Illinois. He secured 
the services of well-known specialists to 
give 4 synoptic ' courses of lectures, supple- 
mented by the more specialised work of the 
regular College staff, and threw the lec- 
tures open to the townspeople at a charge 
of a dollar for each course. The audiences 
varied from one to five hundred, and cer- 
tainly it looks like a possible scheme in 
those English towns where there is already 
a college of some sort. It is not generally 
known that the Scotch Universities still 
retain the privilege of 4 free teaching,' 
i.e., admission of the public without matri- 
culation. 



The Fortunes of Nigel, added to Messrs. 
A. and C. Black's 4 Dry burgh* series of 
Scott's novels, is illustrated by Godfrey C. 
Hindley. The story does not offer to the 
illustrator the opportunities presented by 
some of its predecessors. Mr. Hindley 
gives us a characteristic King James, but 
his treatment of the other persons of the 
story scarcely satisfies us. 



The author of ' Are Foreign Missions 
Doing any Good P ' will issue almost imme- 
diately a new work entitled 4 Foreign Mis- 
sions and Home Calls.' It will have an 
introduction by the Bishop of Durham, and 
be dedicated to the Archbishop of Canter* 
bury. Mr. Elliot Stock will oe the pub- 
lisher. 



The January number of The Young Man, 
which commences a new volume, will con- 
tain, among other features, a character- 
sketch of Mr. Balfour, by H. W. Massing- 
ham, and a new poem by Dr. Conan Doyle. 



The Admiralty and Horse-Guards Oauette 
has recently passed to a new proprietor. 
The offices will be changed to 27, South- 
ampton-street, W.C. ; it^ will be published 
on Wednesdays, and Major W. Teldham is 
to be the new editor. 



The famous •Comte Vasili/ author of 
4 La Society de Berlin,' is said to be no 
other than M. Gerard, who has just been 
appointed French Minister at Pekin. He 
was a protigS of Gambetta'a. 



'Girls of a Feather,' by Mrs. Amelia 
Barr, which commences in the Christmas 
number of Old and Young, breaks fresh 
ground for this writer, being chiefly 
devoted to a study of modern society in 
New York, 
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A PERSIAN POET-MYSTIC.« 

The translator of Omar Khayyam's 
' Quatrains ' has attacked the famous ' Col- 
lection ' of Hans, and we have the result in 
this little book. Being an English version, 
with its proper title, Ohasels from the 
Divan, duly set forth on the title-page, 
the Persian lettering on the cover, which 
implies that it contains the entire Divan, 
may be excused ; it will deceive nobody* Yet 
we could wish that Mr. McCarthy had con- 
descended further in his preface. It is true he 
declares that this version was made for 
his own pleasure, and implies that it is 
intended chiefly for the delectation of ' My 
dear William Ernest Henley/ but the work 
is offered for sale, and copies must naturally 
reach the hands of readers who have not 
the advantage of personally learning from 
the translator more than he has chosen to 
tell in his letter of dedication. He might 
have given a hint as to the Persian edition 
from which he took these 138 odes, and 
some clue by which the originals could be 
identified. We have gone through a large 
proportion of the 573 odes in Colonel 
Jarrett's 1881 edition and have only iden- 
tified a very few. We desire to cast no 
doubt whatever upon the genuineness of the 
rest, which we feel sure we should have 
found had our leisure permitted a lengthier 
search, but we venture to say that no such 
puzzle should have been propounded. A 
reference in the preface to the Persian 
edition used, and the addition of the num- 
ber in the Divan itself, would have been 
a graceful concession to the prejudices of 
Persian students. Possibly Mjv McCarthy's 
reply would be that he did not make his 
version for them, but for English readers 
who had no knowledge of the original. But 
this would provoke the obvious retort that, 
it being Mr. McCarthy's professed desire 
to awaken an interest in Persian poetry in 
readers who are unacquainted with it, he 
might assume that a few would be inspired 
to go to the fountain-head, and for them, at 
least, the references would have been most 
desirable. 

If the earliest among the translations we 
have identified — the twelfth in this and the 
thirty-second in Jarrett's book— may be 
taken as a sample, Mr. McCarthy has used 
considerable freedom, and his warning in 
his prefatory letter — ' my versions or per- 
versions , . . do not profess to com- 
pose a " crib " ' — was wisely inserted. 

In the following quotations the Persian 
words and their literal equivalents are given 
in brackets — by the reviewer, not the trans- 
lator: 

Come, for the House of Hope is built on 
•and (takht sust bwnyQd, 'very soft founda- 
tion ') : bring wine, for the fabric of life is as 



* Ghexele from the Divan of Hefii . Done into English 
by Justin Hontly McCarthy. (Deri* Nntt. 7t. 6d. 
net.) 



weak as the wind (bwny&d-i-'umr bar b&d ait, 
'the foundation of life is on air '). 

I am the slave of his will who, under the 
azure vault, is free from the colour of sub- 
mission (as harchi rang-i-ta'aUuk parCrad 
&*&d ast t 'is free from whatever takes the 
colour of submission '). 

Shall I declare ('tell you') what glad 
message was brought me last night, when I 
lay intoxicated in the wine-shop, by an angel 
from the Unseen (' unseen world ') t 

far-seeing falcon, whose seat is in the 
tree of Paradise-— not in this sad corner should 
be thy nest (nasheman-i-tii na in kwnj-i-mihnat- 
abad, 'this corner of Labour-town is not thy 
nest'). 

For these are sounding the voices of the 
Ninth Heaven (Tura na kanjirare-'anh mi 
Manand safir. 'For thee the birds from the 
pinnacle of the Throne of God sing '). I can* 
not imagine why thou hast fallen into this 
snare. 

1 wiU give thee a word of counsel : Keep it 
in thy mind and act upon it, for it is a pre- 
cept I have preserved in my memory from the 
Guide of the Path. 

Expect not the fulfilment of promise from 
this deceitful world, for this hag has been 
the bride of a thousand loYers. 

Let not the zeal of this world eat thee up 
(ghamri-jah&n makhor, 'Do not eat the world's 
sorrow*), and let not my Counsel ('rare 
counsel ') depart from thee, for I received it 
(' it is remembered ') from one who had been a 
wanderer. 

Be oontent with what thou hast received, 
and smooth thy frowning forehead, for the 
door , of choice is not open to thee or me. 

In the smile of the rose is no sign of 
promise or fidelity (' the compact of fidelity'). 
Lament, thou loving nightingale, for here is 
the place of lamentation. 

Why, ye feeble rhymes, be filled with envy 
of Hafts, because God hath permitted him 
to pour forth sweet words and capture all 
hearts (' given him acceptation of heart and 
sweetness of tongue.') 

No crib, but a fair and free rendering. 
We cannot allow ourselves a disquisition 
upon Hafiz. Fitzgerald, the greatest 
student of Persian mystic poetry we have 
had, and the author of the immortal verse 
rendering of Omar Khayyam's quatrains, 
declared : ' I, for one, never wholly believed 
in the mysticism of Hafiz.' A recent writer, 
Professor Theodor Noldeke, speaks out 
more plainly still : ' Amongst the Sufis we 
find deepsouls, magnificent enthusiasts, fan. 
tastks dreamers, sensual poets, many fools, 
and many rogues.' Twenty years ago, when 
reading the Divan in India with a pious 
Muhammadan munshi, the present writer 
ventured to hint something of this to his 
preceptor in connection with Hafiz. The 
hint was wasted, however, and assurance 
given that the speaker had not received the 
gift of ' Divine insight.' To the English 
reader the familiar * Song of Solomon ' will 
recur as a specimen of this peculiarly 
Oriental frame of mind, in which (to quote 
Fitzgerald), ' Wine and beauty are used as 
images to illustrate, not as a mask to hide, 
the Divinity.' Bui if Hafiz had any other 
creed than the Epicurean he took infinite 
pains to disguise it. 

With the reservation made at the begin- 
ning, Mr. McCarthy is entitled to the grati- 



tude of all English readers for putting 
them in the way of learning something of 
the style and matter of one of the most 
famous of the Persian poets. 



MB. PICTOlf'S CREED.* 

Befobb Mr. J. AUanson Picton adopted 
the political career in which he has made 
suoh notable progress, he was a Nonconfor- 
mist minister at Hackney. He was exceed- 
ingly broad in his theology, and came at 
last to reject orthodox Christianity alto- 
gether, while still regarding Jesus as the 
great religious reformer of the ages, whose 
true teaching, obscured by the Jewish pre- 
judices of the first Christians and the ac- 
cumulating metaphysics of their successors, 
is the teaching that is needed for all time. 
In the year 1876 Mr. Picton delivered a 
course of lectures embodying his views, and 
it is these lectures which are republished f n 
The Religion of Jesus. It is a daring ex- 
periment, for not much modern theology 
will live so long, but we think the experi- 
ment is fully justified by the result. The 
lectures read quite freshly; the mingled 
strength and grace of the style carry the 
reader pleasantly forward, and the origi- 
nality and force of the ideas and arguments 
compel serious attention. . . 

Mr. Picton claims to represent a class 
of men and women who began life with 
what used to be called ' evangelical ' feel- 
ings and opinions about religion, and 
who, in the course of fifty or sixty years, 
have lost all their evangelical opinions, 
while they have kept their feelings very 
much the same. The Rev. G. B. JBubier, 
an early friend of the author's, used to ex- 
press a desire for a ' Society of Evangelical 
Sceptics.' If such a society ever emerges, 
Mr. Picton thinks his lectures will be found 
to have anticipated its answer to the Ques- 
tion, 4 What think ye of Christ P ' He 
arrives, after a close critical study of the 
New Testament, at the conclusion that the 
real Jesus, as distinguished from the Jesus 
of legend and theology, is to be found 
in the Gospels, themselves constructed 
from floating traditions, but containing 
stray sayings that strongly contrast with 
the orthodox conception of J cbus. Accord- 
ing to his view, the originality and power 
of Jesus lay in the fact that, at a time when 
the Jews had sunk into a religion of lifeless 
traditi onalism, soul-killing convention, and 
morbid brooding over prophesies, He 
recalled them to the realities of human 
nature, taught them that religion is 
righteousness, and that the Kingdom of 
God is not external and material, but in 
temal and spiritual His heart was filled 
with deep sympathy for the people, and the 
people, touched by this sympathy, winch 
was not common in antiquity, responded to 
it, and found in the novel teaching the saw- 
faction of their deepest needs. Itwneedtess 
to say that the Divinity of Jesus is rejected 
by Ifo. Picton, and that, alike on s^enfaflc 
grounds and on the ground of aefeomre 
evidence, he rejects the miracles. 

•TheBeliaionof Jesus. ItsHodemMJsJ^^ 
itt Original Simplicity. A Coarse ot 
▲n&naon Picton, M.A., Member of PM* n-t w 
Leicester. (Janus Clatke sad Go. IfcW 
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CHILDREN'S STORY BOOKS* 



Wi bare a most sympathetic and beautiful 
sketch of child-life in Mr. Radcliffe's Out 
of It. Otto Treherne never really knew his 
mother, who was an invalid in Jamaica, 
but ' Mammy Wenus ' to some extent took 
her place. Then his father was his all in 
all— playfellow, friend, and protector. He 
bad to be sent away to England, of coarse, 
and we follow his not altogether happy 
experiences with his relations, and his 
manful ohampionship of his father against 
them, till the pathetic end, when he saves 
his young cousin from a terrible fire, 
but is mortally burned himself. It is a 
pretty and touching story, which we can 
unreservedly praise. 

The story of two children, Dennis and 
Maide, and the little kittens with which 
their old pet 'Madam' presents them, is 
told in Black, White, and Gray. The gray 
one is lost, and has many an adventure 
before it is recovered, introducing us in its 
wanderings to a little invalid, Becky. And 
so it happened that the smallest and most 
despised of the three brought the greatest 
happiness after all. 

The Rev. John Byles has collected a 
number of short addresses to children. 
Most of them are very simple, and they 
each contain some story, usually told with 
considerable charm. The title, The Boy 
and the Angel, is taken from the first, a 
pretty medieval story which points to the 
value of humility. The search for the Holy 
Grail, the death of the Lily Maid of 
Astolat, the punishment of Cassandra — 
these are instances of Mr. Byte's excellent 
selection of subjects. 

It is only right that our children should 
have an opportunity of studying the life of 
that nation which so perplexes their 
fathers and mothers, and Clear a$ the 
Noon-Day is very well fitted for giving 



* Oat of It. By A. F. Badcliffe. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
8ft. *L) 

Black, White, and Gray. By Amy Walton. (W. and 
B. Chambers. 2a. 6d.) 

The Boy and the Angel. By the Bev. John Byles 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Clear as the Noon-Day. By Ethel Penrose. (Jarrold 
end Sons. 3s. Sd.) 

Dr. Weadon's Waif. By K. Somers. (Digby, Long, 
and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Little Miss Vixen. By Erelyn Ersrett-Green. (Oli- 
phant, Anderson, and Farrier. ls.Sd.) 

A little Handful. ByHJ. Scripps. (Blaokie and 
Son. 2s. 6d.) 

A Difficult Team. By H. A. Forde. (Wells Gard- 
ner, Darton, and Co. 2s.) 

Jem's Wife. Is. 

The Biral Princes. By J. M. CaUweU. Is. 
Mistress Slisaheth Bpenoer. By V. E. Traioe. Is. 

(T. Nelson and Sons.) 
Vulcan's Bereave. Is. 
The Browning Boys. By Pansy. Is. 
Loyal to His Trust. By H: M. Capes. Is. 

(Sunday-School Union.) 
Everybody's Friend. By Eralyn Ererett-Qreen. 
la 60. 

Bo*e Capel's Sacrifice. By Iff. S. Haycraf t. Is. 6d. 

Through Life's Shadows. By B. F. Pollard. Is. 6d. 

Bible Noel. Br Harriette B. Bureh. Is. 6d. 

The Way and the Will. By Andrew Home. Is. 6d. 
(Religions Tract Society.) 

Animal Adventures. By Asoott B. Hope. (Nimmo, 
Hay.andMitchalL la) 

Marjory. By L. A. Barter, la 

Bonald Kennedy. By Evelyn Everett-Green. Is. 
(8. W. Partridge and Co.) 

Tom and His Crows. By J. M. E. Sazby 
Hisbet and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

As Gold is Tried. By Harriet Boultwood. (Jarrold 
and Sons. Is. Sd.) 

Deb. By Mrs. Henry Keary. (Frederick Warns and 
Co. U,) 

Psrfcmfton"! Pantry. ByK. J. Lystght.t (Churoh of 
Snfland Temperance Society. Is, 94.) 



them some of that insight. It is an attrac- 
tive and graceful story, not of coarse in any 
way controversial, of Irish life. There are 
about forty illustrations by Miss Edith 
Somerville, some of them happy ; but others 
have lost in reproduction. 

A tearful tale of a little match-boy run 
over by a hansom ; his tender relations to 
his crippled sister, Sue; and the misery 
they suffer from a drunken grandmother- 
that is one side of Miss Somers's Dr. Wee- 
don's Waif. The other side is the benevo- 
lent doctor who hopes to reform this one 

Joungster at any rate ; befriends him when 
e is run over, grieves when he goes away, 
under false suspicion, back to Blind Alley ; 
but finds him again. Bat Tim is reclaimed 
at last. 

Mrs. Everett-Green has not put her best 
sort of work in bo Little Mies Vixen, but such 
a practised writer could hardly give us a 
book that had no claims on our interest. It 
is the story of a very cross, spoilt little girl 
at least, that is her character in the first 
chapter. She is such a nuisance to her 
brothers and sisters that she is sent away 
on a visit to her Aunt Bridget and Uncle 
Jonathan, and the loss of the society of her 
brothers and sisters makes her anxious to 
turn over a new leaf and be only kind and 
gentle when she returns. 

A Little Handful is the title of a pleasant 
story of a little American boy, and his 
doings and sayings when he is settling down 
in England. Orperhaps we should say two 
little boys, for Willie, his English compan- 
ion, is a person of at least equal importance. 
They have various adventures at ' White- 
sands,' including a donkey ride, and they 
learn one or two lessons which we all have 
to learn. Mr. Scripps writes pleasantly and 
with sympathy. 

There is a good deal of skill in Mrs. 
H. A. Forde's A Difficult Team. It is the 
history of a somewhat troubled year in 
the life of a girl on whom fortune for the 
moment frowns. Her sterling qualities, 
however, overcome the rebellious spirit of 
the children to whom she acts as governess ; 
the delicate young sister, Athyl, recovers ; 
and the hard heart of her uncle, Arthur 
Arden, relents toward the family. It is 
not in any way an uncommon sort of story, 
but is well told and interesting. 

We have a pleasant story of humble life 
in Jem's Wife* It lets us see a labourer's 
family in the country and then in London, 
with the very healthy lesson that the fields 
and hedgerows are a better place for chil 
dren than the streets and alleys. The 
Rival Princes is a well-told story of the 
fourteenth century, in which Mr. CaUweU 
gives us a sketch of mediaeval intrigue, 
revolt, and courtly life on the Continent. 
Another historical story is Mistress Eliza- 
beth Spencer, which takes us back to the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, with the revels, 
ambuscades, imprisonments, and nights 
that befell all those who were prominent on 
life's stage at that period. 

The story in Vulcan's Revenge has several 
good elements. There is a tame wolf, 
Fansa, as quiet and gentle as a dog. He 
and his master are found on the shore more 
dead than alive, but revive under friendly 
care. Their subsequent doings have an air 
of mystery which it would be a pity to 
dissipate. The Browning Boys tells the 
story of a couple of fine little fellows who 
come under unjust suspicion, but who in 



the end find all their troubles yield to 
prayer. Lewis Prior is a boy who was 
placed in a sad position through the 
quarrels of his parents ; and it is the story 
of how he broke down his father's pride by 
keeping faithfully the trust that his dying 
mother committed to him that we read in 
Loyal to His Trust. 

Hilda, by her tactful sympathy, soon be- 
came an influence for all that was good in 
a household where such influence was much 
wanted. Hence Mrs. Green's title, Every- 
body's Friend. It is an example of how a 
girl may bring happiness to a home where 
it was entirely missing. Just as in this 
story we have the good influence of a girl, 
in Rose CapeVs Sacrifice we have the power 
of a mother. The strength of a mother's 
love is Mrs. Haycraft's power. The con- 
flict of love and duty teaches a similar 
lesson in Through Life s Shadows, which is 
a story of true love on the familiar lines. . 

Bible Noel is the story of a young boy 
who has more than the usual number of 
difficulties to overcome in the way of temp- 
tation, poverty, and friendlessness. But 
his simple, good faith puts him on the 
highway to success, for he gives the alarm 
which prevents an attempted burglary, and 
so attracts the attention of a kindly patron. 
The struggle of a young man who has an 
old and invalid father to support, and who 
wiU not let his desire for marriage interfere 
with Iris duty, is the foundation of The 
Way and the WiU, which tells how the diffi- 
cult task was overcome. 

A thoroughly excellent little book of very 
elementary natural history, told in the form 
of short anecdotes, is called Animal Adven- 
tures by its author, Mr. Asoott R. Hope. 
We have accounts of the tickled trout, the 
funny frog, the proud peacock, and several 
other familiar characters in what we are 
pleased to call the lower world of animal 
life. 

Mrs. Everett-Green's Ronald Kennedy is 
a simply written account of a domestic 
difficulty which ends in a prospect of a new 
domestic happiness and a cottage hospital. 
The plot of Marjory is a year of well-doing 
by a loveable girl, in which she brings some 
higher impulses into her companions* lives. 

Twenty-five years ago a friend of Miss 
Saxby's had some romantic adventures in 
Switzerland, and it is these that form the 
substance of Tom and His throws. It is a 
good lively story of the perils of glaciers, 
the hairbreadth escapes of mountaineering, 
and a little of the tender passion thrown in 
by way of contrast. 

There is an attractive and in many places 
touching story in As Chid is Tried. It is a 
story of temptation. Isabel is a convict's 
daughter, and her shame leads to conceal- 
ment ; but in the end she grows ashamed 
of this, and at last has no need to shrink 
from her father, as he changes for the better. 

We have a pretty and healthy story of 
love in Mr?. Keary's Deb. The love of Deb 
and Robin was true and deep, but her 
mother tried to interfere, and only after her 
death could they unite. 

The Church of England Temperance 
Society publishes Parkington's Pantry. It 
is a commonplace account of the evil influ- 
ence of the drinking habits on one Dick — 
who would otherwise have been a good fellow 
and married Rose. But Dick meets an 
untimely death, and Rose marries a better 
man. 
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Therb is a good breezy movement about 
the story o£ Prince Buyer?* Namesake, 
which is, of course, a historical tale of 
the cavalier type, but it is of cavaliers in 
the post- Restoration time of their pros- 
perity. Rupert, who gives his name to the 
book, is the principal character, and a good 
dashing hero he makes. Margery and 
Clive are an excellent couple, too, though 
not drawn with so much vigour ; and old 
Obadiah Kenrick, who receives Rupert into 
his cottage, half killed by a fall from his 
high-mettled horse, Navarre, is a quaint 
and interesting figure. There is not quite 
as much adventure as would be allowed to 
us in a similar book by our boys' favourite 
writers ; but the action never actually lags 
for any length of time. 

There is plenty of quaint character in 
the people of the kingdom of Fife, as Miss 
Maggie Swan has discovered, and as she 
shows us in For the Sake o' the Sitter. Until 
Mr. Barrie appeared, this county was 
strangely neglected by our novelists. Miss 
Swan e book tells of theloveof homely people, 
but it is not a very homely love. There are 
the crosses and complications for which 
novelists usually choose characters in the 
Upper Ten, and the temptations of poverty 
which are common to all of us. The group of 
actors in this romance of love are indi- 
vidualised — Teen Lawson and her brother 
Tammas, the jealous Kate Cummings, and 
so on. The comparatively unused back- 
ground gives a certain freshness which the 
incidents themselves would not possess. 

Another Scotch story is Miss Maggie 
Maclean's A Romance of Skye. It has 
the additional advantage of some illustra- 
tions by Mr. Lockhart Bovle, which, 
though they have more vigour than 
finish, distinctly give one an idea of the 
scene illustrated — and that is more than we 
can say of the general run of such drawings. 
The story is thoroughly Scotch in tone and 
character, taking us back to the time when 
the Highlands, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, were just emerging 
from utter barbarism. And the kaleido- 
scopic changes of fortune in the feuds of the 
old chiefs, their fine old chivalry, and the de- 



votion of the old retainers like Ronald, have 
given Miss Maclean materials which have 
enabled her to write one of the very best of 
the Christmas story-books. It is a real 
romance, and we hope Miss Maclean will 
I rive us some other of UllhVs ilk another day. 
ft is odd, by the way, that the illustrations 
come to an end half way through the 
book. 



• Prince Buptrt'a Namesake. Bj Xmflj Wearer, 
la 6d 

For the Hake o' the Siller. Bj Maggie Swan. 2s. 6d. 
▲ Bomanoe of 8kye. By Magaie Maclean. 5a. 

(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.) 
Home Sweet Home. By B. G. Scant, B.A. 3«. Sd. 
The Bents of Battertby. By M. B. Manwell. 2s. 6d. 
Scarlea Grange. By Alfred Colbook. 8s. 
St. Mer?yn'i. Br Jessie Armstrong. 2s. 
Pussies. By B. E. Smyth. 2s. 
A Garden of Girls. By lily Watson. Is. 6d. 
Nemo. By Mrs. O. P. Walton. 2s. 
Sibyl Garth. 2s. 61. 

Esther Cameron's Story. By Boss Nonchette Carey, 
2s. dd. 

(Religious Tract Society.) 
Living it Down. By Laura M. Lane. 2s. 
Dorothy's Training. By Jennie M. Chappell. 2s. 

(8. W. Partridge and Co.) 
My Aunt Constantia Jane. By Mary B. Hullth, 
Tbe Story- Book Series. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster. 
2s. 6d.) 

The Treasures in the Marshes. By Charlotte M. 
YouDge. 2s. 6d. 

A Bag of Farthings. By C. B. Coleridge. 2s. 

My Goddaughtsr. By Mary H. Debennam. 2s. 
(National Society). 

A Girl Goromess. By A. E. Ward. 2s. 

The Girls of Cliff School. By Grace Toplis. 2s. 
(Sunday 8chool Union.) 

Queen of the Daffodils. By Leslie Laing. (Blaokie 
and Sons. 2s.) 

Miss Winifred's Mission. By Kate Shirley Plant, 
tft E, Hawkins and Co, 2s> <kU 



Mr. Soan8 gives us a north country 
story of au ungrateful daughter in Home 
Sweet Home. Margaret grows tired of the 
quiet life and the poverty of her old home, 
and leaves it for a more exciting career in 
which the underlying coarseness of her 
nature reveals itself. But the old memo- 
ries assert themselves, and she goes back to 
be forgiven by her old and ailing father. 

There are Bents and other Bents in Miss 
Manwell's story, The Bent* of BaUersby. 
The Bents are the attractive girls who over- 
come misfortune and come to happy mar- 
riages; the other Bents are purse-proud 
ana angular, and achieve only the fate of 
keeping a seaside lodging-house. Betty is 
the heroine; <she is naturally noble, and 
marries a lord. And everyone is pleased. 

In Scarlea Orange Mr. Colbeck gives us 
the history of a Luddite's daughter. Mrs. 
Rouse comes to be a farmer's wife at Tor- 
leydale, but her husband's younger brother 
regards her as an interloper. As her hus- 
band dies intestate, she is bundled out of 
the farm in her complete ignorance of legal 
affairs; but she faithfully brings xtp her 
little boy, Jim, at Greyland. Then Jim 
grows up, and we are introduced to the 
strange manners and vocabulary of the 
Luddites, with a shooting mystery followed 
by dark accusations, inquiries, informa- 
tions. But, after all, Jim marries Dorothy, 
a simple, loving girl, and they are re- 
established in the old farm at Torleydale. 
Even old Mrs. Rouse is restored to the 

Eroperty that should long ago have been 
ers. 

Miss Jessie Armstrong's St Mervyn's 
has a terrible colliery explosion for its prin- 
ciple incident, and the effects it bore upon the 
life of the village are shown us by the great 
improvement in some of those who are 
least admirable before it. Puntles, b~ 
E. E. Smyth, is a Christmas story. 1 
illustrates the perversity of human nature, 
which chooses a day when everything ought 
to make the children happy and good for 
getting into scrapes. Miss Lily Watson's 
A Garden of Girls is a collection of stories 
to illustrate the Beatitudes. There are 
eight of them altogether, and they fulfil 
their purpose with adequacy. The author 
of the once-popular ' Christie's Old Organ,' 
Mrs. O. F. Walton, has written another 
story this year— Nemo. A dog, a dwarf , 
and a little abandoned baby who grows up 
into a lovable little boy under the care of 
old Abel, who discovers him, are the cha- 
racters ; how Nemo disappears, and how he 
fares in a very different class of life to 
which he properly belongs, form an interest- 
ing little tale. There is the comforting, 
though not, perhaps, indisputable, moral 
that 4 things always do end happily ' in Sibyl 
Garth. Sibyl seems fated only to attend 
other people's happy weddings ; but when 
she is writing a novel, and doubting 
whether to have a happy or unhappy end- 
ing, in comes a letter from her own Hugh 
Murray to say that he is not really drowned, 
and so her own story, at any rate, ends 
happily. 



A sort of diary or autobiography of an 
unfortunate but brave girl is given us by 
Miss Carey as Esther Cameron'* Story. 
Her father is ruined by speculation, and 
her Uncle Geoffrey takes her under his pro- 
tection. Then at last she comes to marry 
Mr. Lucas, who is in every way a suitable 
partner, and all the members of the house- 
iold miss her so much that we are im- 
)ressed with how missable a miss may be. 
'Che process by which she acquires this 
influence, and the pathetic story of the 
crippled little Dot, to whom she is as good 
as nurse and mother, form the bulk of the 
story. 

There are many tragedies more tragic 
than the familiar situations of the melo- 
drama and the three- volume novel. And one 
of these pathetic stories has been chosen by 
Miss Lane for the subject of Living it 
Down. It is among the most truly pathetic 
of this winter's books. Beginning with the 
sorrowful confession to his wife of a dis- 
graceful fraud by one who had up to that 
time deserved both love and respect, we are 
shown the terrible punishment which his 
shamebringsonwife and daughter. The poor 
wife sinks beneath the load, the daughter 
for long refuses the addresses of a devoted 
lover, and it is years before they have 
'lived down* the disgrace so far as to he 
able to meet the world again with courage. 
It is a touching story. 

Miss ChappelTs Dorothy'* Training is 
another good story. Farmer Biggs tries 
to lord it over poor Dollie with a 
very high hand, and to force ber 
to take a situation for which she has no 
desire. Then, in consequence of her deter- 
mination, she has to leave her step-father s 
roof, and her wanderings liegin. There is 
a lost ring which occasions a cloud of sus- 
picion, but the ring is found inside the 
piano, and Dollie is saved by a triumphant 
lover from the needof remaining any longer 



in service. 

The • Story-Book ' series receives a good 
addition in Miss Hullah's My Aunt Constan- 
tia Jane. It is a story of considerable in- 
terest and graceful execution, in which the 
discovery of a smuggler's cave and other 
arciuBological researches play an important 
part. The aunt is an amusing lady who 
has * ideas.' 

We have a trio of volumes from the Na- 
tional Society. Miss Charlotte M. Younge's 
The Treasures in the Marshes shows all the 
qualities of the trained novelist which we 
expect from its popular writer. It is a 
story of how Kate and Chris Crediton found 
atreasureof love which surpassed everything 
they had expected in the way of more mate- 
rial treasures.'.Walter, their brother, who goes 
a-sailoring, is . well portrayed, too. Muw 
Christabel Coleridge's A Bag of Farthings 
is a story of suburban London, and shows 
the results of a piece of dishonesty under 
considerable temptation, and the relief 
which kindness brought to those who were 
injured by it. The scene of My God- 
daughter, by Mary H. Debenham, is in St. 
Lawrence. The danger to Mr. Hallams 
life,which is averted by a timely anonymous 
warning, and the courage of the women in 
a very trying crisis, give a good deal of ex- 
citement to the action ; and the name of 
heroine has to be divided amongst no less 
than four. It is a fresh and readable boot 

A Girl Governess, by A. E. Ward, is the 
story of a young girl .who goes out to 
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make ber way in the world with the utmost 
self -confidence ; and though she has to learn 
to setthi8 aside, she succeeds in the end, and 
through her patron, Dr. Raynor, raises her 
family from poverty to comfort. Another 
story of somewhat similar style is The Girls 
of Cliff School, by Grace Toplis. It shows 
us how cruel girls can be, but how a reso- 
lute endurance finally overcomes even -their 
spite, and makes them thoroughly ashamed 
and penitent. 

We have a charming story of how a little 
girl subdues her companions, by the sheer 
desire to get on well with them, in Mr. 
Laing's Queen of the Daffodil*. Di is 
brought to her uncle's oy her good- 
humoured and very Irish father, to live 
with her cousins and go to school with them. 
She has her fathers good nature and 
generosity, but his quick temper, too ; and 
it was sorely tried at first. But at last all 
the children admit that ' Di has turned up 
trumps.' 

The story which gives its name to Miss 
Winifred 9 * Mission is only the first of 
seventeen short tales of domestic interest, 
many of them suitable for Christmas 
reading. Some of the children to whom 
Miss Plant introduces us are amusing and 
merry little companions. 



AN EX-DOMINICAN.* 



Thb Rev. Robert Rodolph Suffield was, 
until 1870, a Dominican Father, and 
obtained unstinted reverence and love as a 
popular missioner in different parts of the 
country. He came of an old and highly* 
respectable Norfolk family, most of his 
ancestors having been Roman Catholics. 
The Suffields at Norwich were intimate 
with various well-known Unitarian families, 
such as the Taylors, Reeves, and Austins, 
of whom we have had the pleasure of read- 
ing in those two delightful volumes by 
Mrs. Janet Ross, 'Three Generations of 
English Women.' The mother of Robert 
Sumeld was a Protestant, and his father 
adopted as a young man 'liberal philosophic 
views * of an advanced kind, and in later life 
was an avowed Protestant, much to the 
grief and surprise of his Catholic relatives 
and friends. Robert's elder brother, George, 
went to Cambridge, and he himself was 
admitted a commoner at Peterhouse in 
1841 ; but his stay there was cut short at 
the end of about two years, partly owing 
to his father's losses through the failure of 
some investments, and also to 4 his own un- 
certainty as to his religious position.' 

Despite his father's freethinking and 
his mother's evangelical piety, in 1846 
Robert 'became a communicant in the 
Roman Catholic Church.' Ultimately he 
entered Ushaw College, and went for 
some time to the famous seminary of St. 
Sulpice, at Paris, until driven out by the 
revolution of 1848. In 1850 he received 
orders in the Roman Church ; and 
in course of time became a Friar 
Preacher of the Order of St. Dominic. Pro- 
bably he was often conscious of disturbing 
doubts and questionings. His parentage 
and early training might almost account 
for such. The decree of Infallibility shook 
his faith completely ; and in 1870 the popu- 
lar Dominican Father sought help in nis 

• The Life of Hobert Rodolpu Buffleld. (London x 
Williams and Norgate. 4s. 6d.) 



anxieties from Dr. Martineau. Thence- 
forth for twenty years — which period he 
always referred to with exceeding pleasure 
— he was a Unitarian minister at Croydon 
and at Reading, and died at the latter place 
in November, 1891, at seventy years oi age, 
enjoying to the last the kindliest regard of 
his old friends, and of many others who 
came to know and love him in his later life. 
This story of his life is written by one whose 
acquaintance with him began in 1864, when 
he was a Dominican missioner, and is in- 
teresting and touching in many ways. 
There can be no doubt as to the sincerity 
and earnestness of the man whom it brings 
to our view. 



PERSIA AND THE PERSIANS.* 



No one who perseveres through Dr. 
Browne's many and closely-packed pages 
will doubt that he is an accomplished 
traveller. We use the word ' perseveres ' 
advisedly, because his book taxes the 
patience of the reader by its lack of propor- 
tion. It is, in parts, too like the mere notes 
of a journal wherein uneventful days fill 
much the same space as those enlivened by 
incident. Occasionally utterly arid passages 
occur, e.g., pages 91-5, which are filled with 
a perfunctory street-itinerary of Teheran ; 
but having said thus much by way of dis- 
praise, we gladly add that the book is of 
very real value. 

Dr. Browne disembarked at Trebizonde, 
and travelled thence through Brzeroum, 
Tabriz, and Kasbin, to Teheran. There 
he turned southward, and proceeded through 
Isfahan (Ispahan) to Shiraz. Thence north- 
east to Yesd, and from that south-east to 
Kirman. This was the limit of the out- 
ward journey. The return was made 
through Yesd direct to Teheran and the 
Caspian Sea, which he crossed to Baku. 

The distinctive worth of Dr. Browne's 
impressions of Persia and the Persians is, 
in great part, due to the f act that he is at 
home in the Turkish and Persian tongues, 
the former of which is the vernacular in 
the western provinces of Persia. Even when 
his narrative verges on the commonplace, it 
is evident that what he tells us is first-hand 
information. In a strange land, to be inde- 
pendent of the tender mercies of interpreters 
is a great advantage. Dr. Browne crossed 
the Turko-Persian frontier in October, 1887, 
and quitted the Shah's dominions in the 
following September. Eleven months is 
but a short period, but our. author's 
linguistic equipment enabled him, as 
occasion offered, to profit by close intimacy 
with persons of all classes, from prince to 
peasant. Moveover, amid the native litera- 
ture Dr. Browne is at his ease, and thus has 
access to the mind, so distinctively metaphy- 
sical, of the Persians. On another matter 
until we had read his book our ideas were far 
from perspicuous and sharp-cut. Everybody 
has heard of the Bab, and of the curious 
miscarriage at his execution, which for the 
moment seemed destined to bestow almost 
divine honour on the martyr. It is on the 

Serennially acute schism between the ortho- 
ox Shi'ites and the Babisthat Dr. Browne 
throws much clear light. As this religious 

* A Year Among the Persians : Impressions as to the 
Life. Character, and Thought of the People of Persia 
received during twelve months' residence in that coun- 
try in the jears 1887-8. By Edward G. Browne, M.A., 
M.B. (A. and 0. Black. 21s.) 



question comes before us in his pages it is 
no longer an uninteresting one. Intimate 
with friends of both persuasions, he often 
found himself on the brink of being a wit- 
ness of more than strained relations, and 
his simple record enables us to share his 
experiences vividly. 

But we have said enough about a book 
which primarily addresses itself to a com- 
paratively select circle. To the future 
traveller in Persia it will be of the greatest 
use. It is a surprise to find how reason- 
ably comfortable the journey was from the 
Turkish frontier to Teheran. In native 
homes Dr. Browne and his friend usually 
found clean and comely accommodation. 
Speaking generally, his experiences were 
far less trying than Mrs. Bishop's, as told 
in her ' Persia and Kurdistan,' but he did 
not invade the latter district. If , in a 
second edition, Dr. Browne would omit the 
less important paragraphs of his narrative, 
and so reduce its bulk to more readable 
dimensions, there can be little doubt that 
his book would be widely received with 
satisfaction. 



A NOTABLE JUBILEB.* 



Th» recent celebration of the jubilee of 
the ministry of the Rev. John Turland 
Brown, at College-street Chapel, North- 
ampton, has led to the publication of two 
interesting brochures, which not only fur- 
nish reminiscences of Mr. Brown's happy 
and extended pastorate, but an account of 
the church and its ministers prior to 1843. 
Miss Marianne Farningham — who has been 
for many years a member of College-street 
Chapel — provides a very tasteful, kindly, 
and we are sure acceptable, souvenir 
of this memorable jubilee. She grace- 
fully acknowledges the 'priceless spiri- 
tual benefits received through Mr. 
Brown's ministry'; and testifies that 
• never before had the beauty of the charac- 
ter of Christ and His power to bless, been so 
realised as during those first years when 
she became a listener in College-street 
Chapel.' This high and reverent testimony 
is easily understood when the reader has 
perused the pretty booklet in which is told 
A Story of Fifty Years. The old town of 
Northampton in general, and its Noncon- 
formist citizens in particular, owe a lasting 
debt to the eminent services which Mr. 
Brown has rendered during the long period 
of his ministry. His rare personal quali- 
ties and charm have endeared him to all 
classes. It is not too much to say that if 
the Dissenting Churohes were always 
represented by men like Mr. Brown — men 
of so much excellence of character and sin- 
gular devotion to their work, combined with 
such capacity for its discharge — Dis- 
sent would present an altogether impreg- 
nable attitude. In making these observa- 
tions, we are reminded that Mr. Brown was, 
in the earlier part of his career, brought 
into familiar acquaintance with the remark- 
able men who founded the Anti-State 
Church Association ; and he has been highly 
respected in Northampton as a bold and in 
vincible Reformer. 

The second of the Jubilee memorials 
mentioned below, comprises fuller details, 

* A Story of Fifty Years. By Marianne Farningham. 
(James Clarke and Co. Is.) 

The Jubilee of the Ber. J. T. Brown. (Northampton t 
Taylor and Son.) ized b; 
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extending through a much larger space 
than that occupied by the Story. It is, 
indeed, a 'History of College-street 
Chapel'; and not only gives * Remin- 
iscences ' of Mr. Brown's pastorate but 
* Biographical notes of all the ministers, 
and special papers and statistics.' Mr. 
Brown is a native of Northamptonshire; 
and, of course, this circumstance invests 
his long ministry in the county town with 
much additional interest. The 'Notes' 
which Mr. John Taylor has compiled, and 
thus presents to the public, relate toone of the 
earliest and most important Nonconforming 
Churches in the Midlands. The well- 
known Rylands — father and son — were 
ministers there in the latter half of the last 
century, and many good men and true 
have served the church during the course 
of its long history. The county fully 
shares with the town in the interest 
attaching to its Nonconformist memories. 
Many illustrious Nonconformist ministers 
of the last and present centuries either 
served their ministry in the county or were 
nearly associated with its Christian 
activities. We have only to mention 
Andrew Fuller, William feobinson, the 
Tollers, Carey, the Mursells, and the Halls. 



PACTS ABOUT OUR ARMY.* 



To patriotic Englishmen one of the most 
interesting five shillings'- worths he can 
buy is The Army Book for the British 
Empire. In it he can see treated in a 
popular way the evolution, conditions, and 
composition of our second line of defence. 
The most readable portion of the book is 
that which treats of India; it gives one a 
very good bird's-eye view of Indian geo- 
graphy and the military qualities of the 
various races. Our regular army consists 
of 227,300 on a peace footing, and 837,300 
on a war footing, for which the first- 
class army reserve and the first-class 
militia reserve are called up. Over 
70,000 of these are in India. Besides 
these there are over 80,000 militia (ex- 
clusive of the 30,000 militia in the 
army reserve), 225,442 volunteers, nearly 
10,000 yeomanry, over 90,000 colonial 
troops, and nearly 150,000 native troops, 
besides the 30,000 white volunteers and 
the native princes' armies in India. To 
be more particular, we have 67£ terri- 
torial regiments of infantry, each with a 
foreign battalion of 1,032 men, and a home 
battalion of 821 ; 31 regiments of cavah 
with a strength of from 433 to 682, 35,6 
artillery, 7,822 engineers, not to mention 
the Army Service Corps of 5,500, and the 
Medical Staff Corps of over 3,000 officers, 
non-commi ssioned officers, and rank and 
file. The pay of our soldiers is 5s. 
a day for a sergeant-major, 4s. 2d. for 
a quarter - master - sergeant, 3s. 2d. for 
a colour-sergeant, 2s. od. for a sergeant, 
Is. lOd. for a corporal, Is. 3d. for a drum- 
mer, and Is. 2d. for a private, in peace. 
They get Jib. of meat and lib. of 
bread. In war they are found in every- 
thing. The smallest corps in the British 
army is thus described: 

The Railway Volunteer Staff Corps, consist- 
ing of officers only, numbers 32, but of these 32 



all are men accustomed to the organisation 
and management of the traffic on our great 
lines of railway and to other great engineering 
operations in connection with railways, and 
as they have in their daily work the most 
highly trained staff that it is possible to con- 
ceive, this cadre in reality represents a 
probably unequalled organisation for moving 
troops. Even volunteers do not usually 
realise that the railway manager whose 
name they see at the top of a page in 
Bradshaw is probably a volunteer lieutenant- 
colonel, and that all the problems of concen- 
tration suggested by the War Office have been 
worked out in detail by the Railway Volunteer 
Staff Corps. 

There are over 2,000 cyclists in the Volun- 
teers. The difficulties of transport by sea 
are incredible. Even the British Mercantile 
Marine could with difficulty transport a 
single Army Corps for a fortnight's 
voyage. To carry; the 35,000 men, 10,000 
horses, 1,736 carriages, 84 guns, and 14 
machine-guns, would require 250,000 tons of 
* Ipping. Our ' Parliamentary Colonies/ 
for the most part, have their own forces ; 
and we govern nearly 300 millions in India 
with but 72,000 white troops and 27,000 
white volunteers. Beside these there are of 
course the Crown colonies, including the 
fortresses, such as Gibraltar. The evolu- 
tion of the ' short service * system, because 
the Prussians by the Peace of Tilsit were 
only allowed so many men under arms at a 
time ; the growth of the ' army corps 9 system 
because no one general could keep under 
his eye the whole of a vast modern army ; 
the development of humanity to the com- 
mon soldier— these and like matters are 
treated of. And picturesque little bits of 
military history and biography are inter* 
woven. Such a book could hardly be very 
light reading, if seriously handled. But 
the authors are to be congratulated on 
making it very interesting reading, and if 
it were copiously illustrated with coloured 
pictures of the various services described 
it might be widely popular. 

DOUGLAS SULDIK. 



• The Army Book for the British Empire. By 
lieufeQeneral W. H. Goodeaough.R.A., C.B., and- 
Lisut-Colonei J. 0. Dalton, BJl. (Eyre Spot til 



CHAMISSO.'* 



Dr. K. Lintzkeb sends ns a 
got-up volume, entitled Chamisso. A Bhetc) 
of Bis Life and Work. The author's object 
in issuing this book — viz., to make Chamisso 
more generally known in this country in his 
capacity of a poet, is a very laudable one, 
but we cannot agree with him that 'few 
English readers are aware that he 
(Chamisso) ever wrote a line of poetry.' 
Whatever may have been the case in former 
years, in our days the name of Chamisso as 
that of a poet 'of no mean order/ is familiar 
to many Englishmen through the various 
German anthologies and collections of 
lyrics and ballads published in recent years 
in this country. Besides, musical readers 
of German are well aware that Chamisso is 
the author of the cycle Frauen-Liebe und 
Leben (Woman's Love and Life), so ex- 
quisitely set to music by Schumann. Still 
we cordially welcome Dr. Lentzner's mono- 
graph. His well - written biographical 
sketch of the author of the famous 'Peter 
Schlemihl ' shows him in full sympathy with 
t he poet, and the renderings of some of his 



minor poems are successful. The volume 
includes the magnificent poem 'Salas y 
Gomez/ both in the original and in an 
English translation. 



UBN BURIAL.* 



•Chamisso. A Sketch of Hit Life end Work, with 
Specimen* of His Poetry. By Dr. Karl Len truer, 
(WflUems end Norgete, M 



So far as the writings of Sir Thomas 
Browne, republished in this edition, are con- 
cerned, a sufficient and satisfactory criticism 
is supplied by his own words : ' 'Tis oppor- 
tune to look back upon old times and con- 
template our forefathers. Great examples 
grow thin, and to be fetched from the passed 
world.' The great example now fetched 
back has been embellished with two plates 
of urns, a frontispiece, the author's 
portrait, taken from the first volume 
of his posthumous works, published in 1712, 
and a reproduction of the original title- 
page of the first edition of ' Hydriotaphia/ 
as published together with ' The Garden of 
Cyrus ' in 1658. The editor being himself 
' no slender master of antiquities/ his notes 
dealing with archaeological problems are 
singularly valuable; but as the intro- 
duction, partly biographical, partly biblio- 
graphical, partly critical, shows, he views 
his author with the eyes of a lover of litera- 
ture as well as those of a brother anti- 
quarian. He can appreciate Browne's 
'pathetic and poetical imagination, ... his 
varied reading, his quaint conceits, and his 
pious trust.' Altogether this is a, delectable 
addition to the Chiswick Press Editions of 
English Classical Works. In addition to 
the ordinary edition there are fifty copies 
on Japanese vellum paper at doable the 
price of the other. 



MB. BESANT'S « LONDON/f 



Mb. Besakt has done much to bring home 
to Londoners the dignity and the interest 
of the city in which they live, and to the 
glories of which they are apt to be curiously 
indifferent. This time it is to the rising 
generation that he appeals. He has com- 
piled a bright and popular series of chapters 
from the history of London from the remote 
days when adventurous merchants from 
Gaul came and bartered weapons for slaves 
and skins, down to the present era of a 
County Council, with a nominal debt of 
thirty millions and a real debt of no more 
than eighteen. These figures we take from 
the chapters on ' The Government of the 
City/ the prosaic 'utile' mixed with the 
'duloe/ of chapters on 'Amusements/ 
'Plays and Pageants/ et hoc genus owns. 
For our part we confess that of the two 
lessons the book inculcates, ' the respect 
that is due to the past and the duty that ifl 
owed to the present/ the former appears 
most in place, most opportune, and most 
likely to appeal to the boy reader. Indeed, 
we fear Mr. Besant's sense of humour must 
have been taking a holiday when he penned 
this delectable passage : * Above all things 
vote always, and let the first duty in your 
mind always be to protect your rights and 



• Browne's 'Hydriotaphia ' (Urn Burial). With" 
▲ooount of tome Urns found at Brampton in Hanoi*. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Sir John 
Eraus, K.C.B., F.B.8., P&Jk* (Witftttnghem •** 
Co. 7s. SO.) 

tThe History of London. By Ifsttsr Bspnt. 
(Longman*! Green, and Oo. Ss.Ad.1 
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jompJQmtimS Earlier in the book we find 
Livingstone and Isaac Newton grouped 
amongst the illustrious historians and prose 
wr iter * buried in Westminster Abbey. These 
little oddities may, however, possibly attract 
the attention of a boy less than they do that 
of an adult, and a boy certainly will enjoy 
the illustrations with which the Tolume is 
plentifully supplied. 



THE TRAGEDY OF THE NOBSE 
GODS.* 



The' Tragedy of the Norse God$ is an 
attempt to unite into a consecutive whole 
the stories of the Poetic and Prose Eddas, 
and to bring into prominence the moral 
significence of the Northern Cycles. The 
author could hardly form so complete a 
narrative without reading? into the myths 
something of the spirit of an age not their 
own* The gods have come down from the 
cold dignity of their former existence, 
and become human with a false humanity 
that is too vague to be manlike ; they do 
not talk like gods, and certainly they do 
not talk or act like men. They are- 
hybrids hovering painfully between 
two . worlds and two ages of thought. 
The author has refrained from being 
learned — we thank her for that; she 
reserves explanations for an appendix. 
Moreover, she writes simply and poetically, 
and there are legends in her book that would 
have an unfailing charm, even were they 
touched by a less refined and imaginative 
writer than Miss Pitt Baldur the Beauti- 
ful does not need a Matthew Arnold to 
present him in a form that shall win our 
lovex The Northern world loves him 
instinctively, and still waits for his return, 
as the Britons wait for Arthur, and the 
Teutons for Barbarossa. For young 
people unacquainted with Northern myth, 
Miss Pitfs book may form a happy intro- 
duction to a new imaginative world; but 
we are not much in favour of looking back 
upon the days of barbarism through the 
eye-glasses of civilisation or of reading 
pagan myth in the light of Christianity. 



A POPULAR ENGLISH HISTORY. f 



Tra new History ofEngland and the British 
Empire, by the JEtev. Edgar Sanderson, 
M.A., is a handy volume of nearly 1,100 
pages. The author belongs to the school of 
Green. It is the growtn of the English 
people in all their natural characteristics that 
he endeavours to picture, and he has suc- 
ceeded in producing a narrative that is 
lively and coloured, and that, without 
being pedantic, embodies a large amount 
of careful scholarship. The history of 
the present century is filled in with 
considerable fulness, and useful chap- 
ters are devoted to the growth of 
Greater Britain. The sketches of literary 
history are remarkably well done. Several 
coloured maps are given. Now that the 
'living wage' is a burning question, and 

•Tas TrawdY of the Worse God*. By Kuta J.Pitt. 
(T. JBsfass Unwin. 6s.) 

• f Bittoo of England and the British Empire. A 
Record of Constitutional, Natal, Military, Political, 
■ad Literary Brents. From a.c &5 to ▲.». 1S90. By 
Bdfar Saadarson, M.A.. late scholar of OareCfcUefe, 
SmbfMsra. With Mapa and Xsbles of aeaealogy7(P. 
Warns and Co. 7a. 64.) 



the working man is loudly demanding the 
chief place in modern England, it is with a 
shock that we are reminded of the Statute 
of Labourers of 1349, passed when, after 
the Black Death, labour had become scarce, 
and the labourer thought he could safely 
claim a medieval 'living wage.' The Statute 
provided that every labourer, bond or free, 
under sixty years of age, who had no land 
of his own to till, and no other means of 
livelihood, should work for any employer 
who might demand his services, and should 
ask only such wages as were given in the 
neighbourhood two years before the plague. 
If he refused to work under such condi- 
tions he went to gaol. The Statute further 
fixed a scale of wages for all farm 
labourers, and all engaged in building 
trades, and it re-established serfdom. We 
have gone far since then. We can cordially 
recommend Mr. Sanderson's book for pri- 
vate study or for school use. 



DECEMBER REVIEWS. 



BOME LETTERS FROM KBATB. 
Ths most interesting article in The Fort- 
nightly is by Mr. A. P. Sieveking on 
4 Some Unedited Letters of Keats.' There 
are four autograph letters given verbatim, 
written to his Teignmouth young lady ac- 
quaintances of the name of Jeffreys ; and a 
sonnet on 1 Blue Eyes versus Black/ copied 
out in Tom Keats's handwriting. The 
sextet is as follows : 

Blue ! gentle cousin to the Forest Green, 
Married to green in all the sweetest 
Flowers, 

Forget-me-not, the Bluebell, and that Queen 
Of Secrecy the Violet— What strange 
powers 

Hast thou as a mere Shadow f but how great ! 
When in an eye thou art alive to fate ! 

John Keats. 

. The most interesting letter is the one 
written after the death of one of his 
brothers : 

My Brother George always stood between 
me and any dealings with the world — Now I 
find I must buffet it— I must take my stand 
upon some vantage ground and begin to fight 
— I must choose between despair and Energy 
— I choose the latter — though the world has 
taken on a quakerish look with me, which I 
once thought was impossible. 

' Nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass sad glory in the 
flower.' 

I once thought this a Melancholistfs 
dream — 

But why do I speak to you in this manner? 
No believe me I do not write for a mere selfish 
purpose—the manner in which I have written 
of myself will convince you. I do not do so 
to Strangers. I have not quite made up my 
mind. Write me on the receipt of this — and 
again at your Leisure ; between whiles you 
shall hear from me again — 

Your sincere friend 

John Ksats. 

MORE GHOSTS. 

There is a short article of Professor Max 
M tiller's on the date of the Zend-Avesta in 
The Contemporary, and a learned rejoinder 
to Weismann from Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Mr. Andrew Lang also writes on bis present 
subject of psychical phenomena, thinking 
that the acceptance of Hypnotism as scien- 
tifically proved gives us a respite in which 



we may exercise our fancy on kindred but 
more recondite subjects : 

Unluckily, good evidence is becoming more 
difficult of attainment. The public are learn- 
ing what the, so to say, genuine symptoms of 
telepathy and of psychical experience are. 
Fictitious ghost-stories are being written, as 
by Fitzjames O'Brien, on correct psychical 
lines ; thus uniformity of evidence is no longer 
a good test of honesty, when some semi- 
hysterical lady chooses to vouch for a bogie. 
Our best chances are among the uneducated 
and savages. Their evidence is unsophisti- 
cated, bnt, alas, it has other conspicuous 
drawbacks 1 Consequently one is inclined to 
believe that the testimony for abnormal 
occurrences is least likely to be contaminated 
when it is found in the works of men who 
(another drawback 1) are dead, and cannot be 
cross-examined. I do not attempt to disguise 
the difficulties in the way of collecting 
evidence. They may even prove fatal to 
the study. Yet, only yesterday, I met three 
sane and healthy English people who had 
simultaneously seen a ghost, in broad day- 
light, scene U savoir! They had each remarked 
on the presence of a young and pretty girl in a 
room where (as was incontestably demon- 
strated) there was only an old and plain 
woman, whom, of coarse, they also beheld. It 
was not till next day that they woke and 
found themselves famous, for what they had 
seen, though they knew it not, was the right 
thing to see— the traditional * ghost ' of the 
place. Bnt about this legend they were 
absolutely ignorant. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen entered into a long 
apology for his temerity in choosing Arnold 
as the subject of his recent address at the 
Owens College, Manchester, which is now 
republished in The National Review. But 
his careful estimate is all the more admir- 
able for the difference of his temperament 
and standpoint : 

Putting on a mask sometimes of levity, 
sometimes of mere literary dandyism, 
with an irony which sometimes is a little too 
elaborate, bub which often expresses the keen- 
est intelligence trying to pass itself off as 
simplicity, he was a slrirmisher, but a skir- 
misher who did more than most heavily- 
armed warriors, against the vast oppressive 
reign of stupidityjand prejudice. He made the 
old dragon Philistine (to use his phrase) wince 
at times, and showed the ugliness and clum- 
siness of the creature ; and after all he did it 
in a spirit as of one who recognised the mon- 
ster was after all a most kindly monster at 
bottom. He may be enlisted in useful service 
if you can only apply the goad successfully; 
and made effective, in his ponderous way, like 
the Carthagnian elephants, if only you 
can mount his neck and goad him 
in the right direction. No single arm 
is sufficient for such a task; the dragon 
shakes himself and goes to sleep again in a 
stertorous and rather less complacent fashion, 
let us hope ! and we feel that the struggle will 
too probably endure till we have ceased to be 
personally interested. 

But Mr. Stephen's conclusion is, as we 
might expect, unfavourable to Arnold's 
method: 

I cannot, indeed, get it out of my head 
that we slow-footed and prosaic persons some- 
times make our ground surer; and that, for 
example, poor Bishop Colenso, whom Arnold 
ridiculed "as the typical Philistine critic, did 
some good service with his prosaic arithmetic. 
There are cases in which the four rules are 
better than the finest critical insight. But 
there is room for poets as well as for arithmeti- 
cians ; and Arnold, as at once poet and critic, 
h« the .pecialgift-if I m*y trot ay own 
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experience— of making one feel silly and taste- 
less when one has uttered a narrow-minded, 
crude, or ungenerous sentiment; and I 
dip into his writings to receive a shock, un- 
pleasant at times, but excellent in its effects as 
an intellectual tonic. 



The Free Review contains a poem of some 
force called 'Hell's Piper/ an article on ' Mr. 
Kipling's Stories/ and another on Hrotsvitha, 
a medieval nun who wrote some plays of 
considerable merit and detachment of mind. 

The Humanitarian, besides a number of in- 
teresting articles on various social questions, 
has another of those striking short stories 
which have been a strong feature of recent 
numbers. This time it is called 'A Com- 
mentary on Marriage/ by Lionel Johnston. 



DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 

[Thtbd Notice.] 



TEE REWARDS OF AUTHORSHIP. 
Mb. Jxbomi K. Jvbomb takes his turn this 
month in the 'My First Book' series in The 
Idler, and, after a brief outline of his firstling, 
'On the Stage — and Off/ thus sums up 
literature as a profession : ' If a man think 
to use literature merely as a means to fame 
and fortune, then he will find it an extremely 
unsatisfactory profession, and he would 
have done better to take up politics or 
company promoting. If he trouble himself 
about his status and position therein, loving 
the uppermost tables at f pasts, and the chief 
seats in public places, and greetings in the 
markets, and to be called of men, Master, 
Master, then he will find it a profession fuller 
than most professions of petty jealousy, of 
little spite, of foolish hating and foolish 
log-rolling, of feminine narrowness and 
childish querulousness. If he think too 
much of his prices per thousand words, he 
will find it a degrading profession; as 
the solicitor, thinking only of his bills-of- 
cost, will find the law degrading; as the 
doctor, working only for two-guinea fees, will 
find medicine degrading ; as the priest, with 
his eyes ever fixed on tbe Bishop's mitre, will 
find Christianity degrading. But if he love 
his work for the work's sake, if he remain 
child enough to be fascinated with his own 
fancies, to laugh at his own jests, to grieve at 
his own pathos, to weep at his own tragedy — 
then, as, smoking his pipe, he watches the 
shadows of his brain coming and going before 
his half-closed eyes, listens to their voices in 
the air about him, he will thank Qod for 
making him a literary man. To such a one, 
it seems to me, literature must prove 
ennobling. Of all professions it is the one 
compelling a man to use whatever brain he 
has to its fullest and widest.' 

jowmT. 

In ' Memories of the Master of Balliol ' the 
CornhUl has numerous anecdotes connected 
with Benjamin Jowett's career at Oxford, and 
gives instances showing his untiring energy, 
candour, love of naturalness, brevity of speech, 
ability for transacting business, his large- 
hearted sympathy with men in other fields of 
labour holding different religious views, and 
his great influence over his pupils. With a 
surprising swiftness of insight, he gained by 
a few personal meetings a pretty accurate 
idea of the mental and moral capacities of 
each member of the college. He learned the 
peculiar difficulties of the home-life — the 
pecuniary and other troubles that hampered 
the progress of many in their start in life. 
Those in far-off parts of the world can testify 
how his love followed them, and how he cared 
with ceaseless and individual sympathy, for 
the quiet worker in the distant field. He 



cared as little for success as a personal thing 
for his pupils as he had cared for it for him- 
self ; what he coveted for them was the van- 
tage position from whioh they could help 
their time. He always felt that nothing suc- 
ceeded like success, and would say pithily, 
' Never retract, never explain, never apologise.' 



Wee Willie Winhie begins a new volume this 
month, and maintains its interest. Under 
Lady Mar jorie Gordon's youthful editorship its 
circulation seems to have justified the in- 
crease of the price from a halfpenny to a 
penny. 

For little children we have seen no more 
suitable Christmas number than that of Dean's 
Magasine. There is a ' painting page ' with 
the copy alongside, and s good many other 
clever pictures for the little ones to imitate. 
A capital packet of ' relief scraps ' is included 
within the backs of each copy. 

The Cycle is the title of anew ' independent' 
weekly for cyclists. It is after the ' Bits ' 
style of publication, is illustrated, and sold at 
the popular price of one penny. 

The Illustrated Archmologist begins with an 
exhaustive and thoughtful account of the 
excavation of a Pictish tower in Shetland, and 
the deductions that may be made as to the 
nature of these mysterious constructions. 
Other articles are on ' Some Old Towers at 
Liege/ and ' The Celtic Brooch.' 

Boys has a double number for Christmas. 
Besides a number of short stories there is a 
vigorous little poem by Mrs. E. E. Cuthell, 
called 4 The Castellan of Gaillon.' 

We have received Christmas numbers of : 
The Road (Is.), which offers substantial fare 
to its patrons, and, what is more to the point, 
is readable throughout; Fowls (6d.), accom- 
panied by a coloured plate; Quips (id.), and 
Weekly Budget, Snap-Shots, and Scrape (2d. 
each.) 



THE QUARTERLIES. 



From Boston, Mass., we again receive a 
strong number of The New World. Indeed, 
the September issue is remarkable for the 
high quality of almost every article. From a 
sympathetic and well-informed paper on 
Benan, by Mr. James Darmesteter, we only 
forbear to quote because it should be read in 
emtenso. ' A Way Out of the Trinitarian Con- 
troversy' appeals to a smaller circle, but 
everybody by whom great preachers are 
appreciated will enjoy 'The Boston Pulpit/ 
if only for its tribute to Phillips Brooks. An 
article entitled ' Jesus' Self- Designation in 
the. Synoptics ' is a valuable discussion of the 
meaning of the expression 'Son of Man.' For 
divinity students it will prove of great in- 
terest, none the les<s that it does not harmon- 
ize with the Nicene symbol. * The Demon in 
Ancient Coptic Religion* is a very curious 
chapter in demonology, and should be read 
by the many winterers in Egypt who get 
interested in a strange phase of Christianity. 
These are the more striking papers in an un- 
usually appetising collection. 



SERIALS. 

Messrs. Casotll and Co.'s batch of serials 
this month includes The Family Physician 
(Part 2), The Gazetteer of Great Britain and 
Ireland (Part 3), The Rugby Union Game of 
Football (Part 3), Our Earth and It$ Story, by 
Dr. Rebert Brown. F.R.G.S. (Part 11), British 
Battles on Land and Sea (Part 40), Natural 
History (Part 36), The Peoples of the World 
(Part 56), British Ballads (Part 21), Cottage 
Gardening (Part 13), Picturesque Europe 



(Part 21), Work, Storehouse of General Informa- 
tion (Part 85), Science for All (Part 47). 
Canaries and Cage-Birds (Part 46), The Pil- 
grim's Progress (Part 17), The DorS Gallery 
(Part 50), Natural History (Psrt 32), Fulton's 
Book of Pigeons (Part 4), and The Illustrated 
Universal History (Part 16). 

Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co. have pro- 
duced the first number of The Royal 
Natural History, and it quite fulfils expecta- 
tions. Paper and print are excellent, and 
the illustrations are very vigorously drawn 
from life. The first monthly part begins 
with the general characteristics of Mammalia, 
and a full account of the most important 
types of gorillas and chimpanzees follows. 



SHORT STORIES. 



Miss Missox gives us three good sketches 
under the title My Poor Niece. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. Is. 6d.) The title story we like best. 
It is a pathetic account of tbe forlorn state of 
a poor girl whose parents forbade her to 
marry the man she loved. The man in question 
married a cousin who lived with his family 
and, while the cousin's happiness improves her, 
household drudgery robs the ' poor niece * of 
her former charms. Then she meets the 
happy pair, and realises all the bitterness of 
her lot. The second story, ' Da Capo/ intro- 
duces us to the society of a small cathedral 
town, to which Kathleen Fitzgerald comes as 
a stranger. She becomes engaged to a rollick- 
ing Irish doctor, and after his death tries to 
force herself to like as a man a curate whom 
she admired as a clergyman. But she fails, 
and in delirium her true feelings assert them- 
selves, and the curate retires. ' The Rivals ' 
is a story of the petty jealousies of small 
society, and Mrs. Leith Leamington's 
triumph when her rival's nephew marries 
Mrs. Leamington's governess. All the stories 
are readable, but the first has distinctly the 
most promise. 

Stories from Garshin. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
3s. 6d. ) Those who are fascinated by the extra- 
ordinary power of the modern Russian school 
of novelists probably know Vsevolod Garshin 
through one only of his writings, ' Four Days 
on the Battlefield/ which has twice been trans- 
lated. It has the common fault of the school 
in its lurid, even ghastly, realism — if that be a 
fault which detracts from the pleasure of 
reading a book — but it also has the merits of 
power and truth. And those are the charac- 
teristics of Stories from Garshin. Ths transla- 
tion is most admirably done by M. Voynich^ 
better translation than most of Tolstoi's novels 
have received; and the psychology which 
forms the chief element in them shows a 
quite peculiar insight. In ' The Scarlet Flower' 
we are on the borderland of insanity, absolutely 
forced to feel with a man whose moral nature, 
a sort of Quixotic antagonism to wrong, has 
survived his intellect ; and whose whole am- 
bition, fulfilled at the cost of his life, is per- 
formed by the capture of a scarlet flower that 
grew beneath the window of his cell. Then 
'The Memoirs of Private Ivsnov* gives us 
the same realistic picture of the war — the 
real war of tired limbs, mud, profanity, suf- 
fering, with scarce a touch of the romantic— 
as the ' Four Days/ Wentzel is one of those 
characters that meet us in these Russian 
books of which we can but say ' he was a 
Russian/ We have not the key to interpret 
him, but we feel that he is true to some life 
— somewhere else. ' A Coward,* another power- 
ful sketch, deals with war too, and is probably 
a self -revelation ; and 'An Occurrence' is a 
study in the social problem, dealing with the 
seamy side of life and the more tragic side of 
pM.ior. They are all powerful picture, of 
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abnormal aspects of life, snob as it is stimu- 
lating, if not particularly pleasant, to read. 

John IngerHeld, and Other Stories, by Jerome 
K. Jerome (M'Clure and Co., Is. 6d.), is a 
dainty little volume comprising five short 
pieces which have all appeared at various 
dates in serial form, mostly in The Idler 
magazine. The tale which lends the collec- 
tion its title is a pathetic little story of old 
London, illustrating the brightening of a 
loveless marriage when a crisis in the shape 
of a devastating plague unites husband and 
wife by a mutual act of self-denying heroism. 
* The Woman of the Barter ' turns on an old- 
time tragedy of a Norwegian Fiord, which is 
strangely repeated in later years. It is re- 
counted by means of letters discovered in a 
deserted old log-hut by one of a party of 
hunters belated on the mountain side. Of 
the other contents, ' Silhouettes ' is a sketch in 
the same vein as this last story, while 
f Variety Patter/ as its title implies, concerns 
'taelf with music-hall matters ; and ' The 
Zjease of the Cross Keys ' details the adventure 
of a London reporter, and the fortune his 
iniquity brought to the landlord of a public- 
house in. the vicinity of St. Paul's Cathedral. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



A RESULT OF ' BARABBAS.' 
Sib, — Will you allow me, through your 
columns, to express my sincere thanks to 
the number of correspondents (personally 
unknown to me) in all parts of London and 
the provinces who have for the past fortnight 
been deluging me with letters of indignant 
protest against the (to them) ' unfair ' manner 
in which my work ' Barabbas * has been received 
by a portion of the Press ? I am profoundly 
grateful for so much spontaneous and warm 
sympathy, and I wish I could answer each of 
my enthusiastic new friends separately, but 
as they come in their hundreds, and I already 
have a heavy correspondence, this is impos- 
sible. I endeavoured last week to convey 
a briefly worded acknowledgment through 
the medium of an evening paper, whose 
editor would, I hoped, have given me 
space for courtesy, but he ignored both 
my letter and request. I venture to hope 
that you will not imitate his example, for, as 
the shriek of ' blasphemy ! ' has been raised 
against me, I think it but fair that the un- 
solicited testimony of opinion which has 
reached me should be made known. 

It is very curious to note that, whereas all 
the leading journals representative of the 
Church and religion, view ' Barabbas ' with 
favour, and in the spirit in which it was 
written, the ' secular ' Press should find blas- 
phemy in what the Church accepts ! And in 
response to those of my correspondents who 
offer me well-meant consolement for my ' flay- 
ing at the hands of the Philistines,' I can only 
say that I accept the verdict on my work from 
those who know the subject of my theme, and 
who prove by their scholarly, just, dignified 
and dispassionate criticism that they do know 
it ; and that the grievously Billy conduct of 
reviewers who are so ignorant of the Gospels 
as to actually accuse me of 'inventing 
two angels at the tomb of Christ on 
Easter-morn to aid in the clap-trap sensa- 
tionalism and lime-light effect ' (!) — moves 
me not at all, save to a passing smile. These 
are the 'gnat-bites' of which the late 
Laureate spoke, when his reviewers used 
to call him ' pretty Miss Tennyson ' who 
' warbled love-strophes ' to ' an Amaryllis 
of the bar,' only truly they do not dis- 
turb one's mental composure so much 
as the actual gnats vex one's physical 
well-being. But it would be impossible 
net to be both surprised and deeply grati- 

n 



fied at the many testimonies of regard 
and helpful encouragement I have received 
from so many utter strangers, and I beg here 
to thank them one and all for their unex- 
pected and generous interest in ' Barabbas ' 
and its author. Minis Cobelli. 



BIRTH SEASON AND DISPOSITION. 
Dear Sib, — I have to thank Mr. Cox for 
his contribution to the subject. The words 
he puts into Dr. Johnson's mouth will be seen, 
I think, to be an exaggeration of the scope of 
the theory. As to sources of evidence, I 
should welcome evidence from any source, even 
private life. I might say that my wife and I 
are excellent pieces of evidence. She was 
born in May, and is uniformly bright and 
cheerful; I came into the world in 
December, and am a steadily despairing 
party t But the evidence about public 
men is open to all ; and of publio men, 
it seems as if writers would afford most mate- 
rial for judging; and of writers poet?, I 
should think, would be the most likely to 
throw light on the subject, owing to their 
high sensibility to natural influences. Mr. 
Cox, then, in his amusing letter, proposes six 
more names to be classed among the objec- 
tions, or exceptions. He considers 'ignoble 
men' must be omitted. Why, then, does he trot 
out that heartless brigand Napoleon, or the 
' usurper and tyrant 'Oliver Cromwell (though 
I rather think the character of the latter has 
been occasionally debated !) ? As to great 
military commanders generally, I should think 
a life-long experience of war might make any 
man grave and ' sombre/ not to say grim, stern , 
and ' terrible.' But I doubt, also, whether 
a man could achieve such things as (say) 
Wellington did, without having a large amount 
of persistent hopefulness ' concealed about his 
person.' Disraeli, it seems, was ' cheerful.' His 
lips were not unfamiliar, if I mistake not, with 
the sneer of the cynic ; which is hardly con- 
sistent with the bright kind of nature I have 
rather had in view. His portraits suggest to 
me a good deal of underlying sadness. Perhaps 
I may concede the poet Toung ; perhaps, too, 
that unquenchable spirit who now presides 
over our destinies. The statesman who, with 
such opportunities of knowledge as the latter 
has had, is able to think Ireland would impro? e 
under the direction of Dillon, Healy, O'Brien, 
and Co., must be an optimist from the cradle ! 
Tours faithfully, Mack. 



•ANCESTRAL TABLETS: 

Sir, — Let me encourage the system you 
refer to by the following example : I repre- 
sent a family of London freemen in the fifth 
generation, and can reckon up more remote 
progenitors for six generations earlier, starting 
in 1440 a.d. — so including male representation 
for eleven generations. But further, our 
patronymic is called plebeian, and was not 
invented much earlier than 1440 ; previously 
to that date the family bore other names, 
fluctuating through females up to the Con- 
quest. Judging by my own experience, there- 
fore, I pronounce it only a question of time 
and money ; nor is my case singular, as any 
one who studies the elaborate details given of 
the known descendants of the Plantagenets, 
in middle-class life, may easily see. Every 
man had four millions of ancestors some- 
where, and mora families sink in the social 
scale than those that rise ; so I may well say 
to intending purchasers of Mr. Elliot Stock's 
book— 'Nil Drspbrandum.' 

[Our correspondent's case is by no means 
sing alar, and it would be of great historical 
importance if more people nowadays took the 
trouble to investigate their ancestry. It was 
by an oversight that we did not mention in 
our note that the publisher of the ' Tablets ' 
is Mr. Elliot Stock.— Ed. L.W.I 



A PROTEST. 

Sib, — I trust you will allow me a few words 
on your criticism of Miss Savile-Clark's story 
in our Christmas number. Having discussed 
the plot and its treatment with her before- 
hand, I am able to say that no such con- 
struction as that put upon the story by your 
paragraphist was contemplated by tie writer. 

The story was read in proof by an experi- 
enced • reader ' on my staff, as well as by my- 
self, and it never occurred to either of us 
that there was any suggestion of ' seduction.' 
Surely it is neither impossible nor impro- 
bable for a single man to trifle with the affec- 
tions of a girl without ruining her in the way 
you suggest ! 

To have such a comment spread broad- 
cast on a paper that has always endeavoured, 
and, I think, with some success, to avoid 
what you have thought fit to accuse us of is 
a serious matter. 

I maintain that there is not a single sen- 
tence in the story that justifies your remarks, 
and I hope you will offer no objection to pub- 
lishing this letter. — Yours faithfully, 

The Editor of 'Woman.' 

[' Thinly- veiled story of seduction ' was the 
phrase we used, and it was intended to imply 
that the story might be read by some people 
without suggesting actual seduction. Of 
course we accept the statement that the 
editor and ' reader' of Woman did so read it, 
and if the author says that she did not mean 
to imply that element, we will accept her 
statement too. — Ed. L. W.~] 



QUERIES. 
[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of querist, and cannot enter into corre- 
spondenee regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly P] 
Authors Wanted— 

Of: 

(1) 4 All night she thinks too long, and often 

looks for light.' 

(2) * For natnre ever faithful is 

To such as trust her faithfulness.* 

(3) * In this mortal journey, wasted shade 

Is worse than wasted sunshine.' 

(4) • The White ChUd.' 

(5) ' A trumpet note is in the sky, the glorious 

Roman sky, 

Wboce dome has rung so many an age to 
the voice of victory. 

There is crowding to the Capitol, the Im- 
perial streets along, 

For again a conqueror must be crowned— a 
kingly child of song. 

Yet his chariot lingers, yet around his home 

Broods a shadow silently, 'midst the joy of 
Rome ! ' 

What does this last verse mean P— E. R. Tipple. 

Of these lines : 
' Where the snnblaze never scorches, where the 

starbeams cease to chill, 
Where no tempest stirs the echoes of the wood, 

or wave, or hill, 
Where no shadows shall bewilder, where life's 

vain parade is o'er, 
Where tne sleep of sin is broken, and the 
dreamer dreams no mere. 
—Edith Hall. 
Of the quotation: ( I recognised the fine 

Roman hand of .'— T. W. C. 

Of a poem commencing : ' Out of the mist the 
river glides to us.' — Sartor. 

Where is the original statement of Gresham's 
Law to be found ?-H. W. W. M. 



Recitation Wanted— 
'Off the Line,' by Clement Scott.— F. Q. 



Publisher Wanted — 

Of Mrs. Marie C. Balfour's tales gathered in 
the Lincolnshire cars.— N.N. 

Browning, —What is the precise meaning el 
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the three lines in 4 A Beverie * in Brownings 

* Aiolando,' beginning : 

* Mere mind— were it found at loss, 
Did it play the trioksey elf, 
And from life's gold purge the dross P' 

-Leo. 



ANSWERS. 

{When answering queries, kindly give the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, care of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded.'] 
Authors Found— 

To A. D.— (2) * For of all sad words,' Ac, is by 
Whittier.in • Maud Muller.' — J. B. S. 

To F. B.— (2) ' Tour voiceless lip*, O flowers ! ' 
Ac, is from Horaoe Smith's 'Hymn to the 
1 lowers.'— J. W. Ho will. 

To U. G. C. (continued).— The idea that * Nature 
is profoundly immoral ' will be found in Huxley's 
' Lay Sermons,' page 34, where we read : * Nature's 
discipline is not even a word and a blow and the 
blow first ; but the blow without the word.' But 
the same thought has been expressed by many 
more. As in Amiel's Journals, Vol. II., page 80 : 
'Nature is not just; we are the products of 
Nature : why are we always claiming and pro- 
phesying justice P ... It is the deepest cry of 
our being, and it is for the honour of God that 
the ory is uttered.'— Mo bison Bbycs. 

To fi. H. (December 1).— 

' The rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain,' 
are the two last lines of a poem by Longfellow, 
entitled ' The Wind oyer the Chimney.'— Sartor. 



Longhtbllow. — To A. S. B.— My edition of 
Longfellow is a sixpenny one. published by George 
Boutledge and Sons. In it the poem ' Elizabeth,' 
entitled 1 The Theologian's Tale,' begins on page 
71, with the line : 

' Ah ! how short are the days I How soon the 

night OTertakes us ! ' 
~ W. Kirkham, Bedditoh. 

ToM. K. M.— No, neither by birth nor rsligion; 
he is a Manxman. 

To J. M.— (1) It is well to hold a receipt, cer- 
tainly, and no respectable house will object to 
giving one. (2) From a month to six weeks is a 
reasonable limit. 

To J. W. C. — A tinted-plate reproduction o* 
Fred. Walker's * Harbour of Befuge ' was pub- 
lished in The Art Journal for September, 1898. 



OBITUARY. 



The death of Professor John Ttndall, 
at the age of 73, has removed one of the 
most eminent labourers in the field of 
science of the century. The circumstances 
of his death, hy the accident of a dose 
of chloral being administered in mistake 
for another ana harmless drug, render the 
occurrence the more painful to his family 
and friends. His career in general out- 
line is familiar to most readers, but will 
not be known in all its details till the 
appearance of his autobiography, upon 
wnich he had been engaged some years 
before his death. Although born in the 
Irish village of Leigblinbridge, near 
Oarlow, Tyndall used to declare that his. 
ancestors came from Gloucestershire. His 
father was a poor tradesman, but managed 
to keep his son at school to the age of 
eighteen, so that on leaving he was 
qualified for a post in the Ordnance 
Survey. But he gave up his Government 
appointment after five years, and took 
to engineering work in connection with 
railways, which were then in their 
infancy. In 1847, eight years after leaving 
school, he accepted a post as science master 
at Queenwood College, Hants, where, if we 
mistake not, traditions of his stay still 
•urrive. But in the following year we find 



him working under Bunsen, in Hesse-Oassel, 
and subsequently he found his way to other 
eminent Continental masters in science. In 
1850 he made Faraday's acquaintance, and 
in 1851 that of Huxley. In 1853 he ob- 
tained the Professorship of Physios at the 
Royal Institution, which brought him pro- 
minently before the world as a teacher. 
No account can here be attempted of 
TyndalTs scientific discoveries. Are they 
not embodied in his published works P 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK 



rietloa. 

Broken Fortunes. By Henry Cresswbll. 
In Three Vols. (Hurst and Blaokett, limited. 
81a. 6d.) 

Pomona. By the Author of 4 Laddie, V Tip- 
Cat,' Ac. (W. and B. Chambers, lis.) 

Richard Escott. By Edward H. Cooper. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 

The Wat They Loved at Gbtmpat. Village 
Idylls. By £. Bentoul Eslbr. (Sampson Low 
and Co. 8s. 6d.) 

List, ye Landsmen I A Bomanee of Incident. 
By W. Clabk Busbsll. Popular Edition. (Gas- 
sell and Co. 6s J We reviewed the first edition 
at length in our issue of July 21, 1890. 

Old Caleb's Will ; or, the Fortunes of the 
Cardew Family. By Frances Armstrong. 
(Jarrold and Sons. 3s. 6d.) 

Joyce Mabtindale. By Mrs.H.E. Russell. 
(Bemington and Co., Limited. 8s. 6d.) 

Mb. Bailey-Martin. A New Satirical Study. 
By Pebct White. (Wm. Heioemann. 6s.) 
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A BIYAL TO PIEEEE LOTI .• 



It is only now and then that the low 
voice of the plaintive East wins heed 
from the eager West. Bat when we 
hear it we do not easily forget it ; and 
we feel such a pulse of delight as a book 
cannot often give when we find a rival 
to Pierre Loti's captivating 4 Madame 
ChrysanthSme.' I myself prefer The 
Home of the Dragon to Loti's book. 
Who « Anna Gatharina ' — the book is 
published in the Pseudonym Series — 
may be, I have not the least idea. But 
she writes with a charm, directness and 
distinction of style equal to Loti's, and 
in better taste. Loti, in too many of 
his books, poses as a 'killer of dusky 
ladies.' This note of women — (now a 
negress, as in the Romance of a Spahi, 
now a Kanaka, as in « Barahu/ now a 
Japanese, as in 'Madame Chrysan- 
theme')— dying for love of the 
autobiographer rather irritates an 
English man-reader, apart from the fact 
that in each instance, as far as Loti is 
concerned, the story is the confession of a 
liaison. But his touch is beautiful. A detail 
here and there, described in the fewest 
possible words, brings the whole scenery 
before one, and he is so pathetic, so 
natural, that one believes him dramatic. 
So is « Anna Catharine*' Her introduc- 
tion is a veritable epitome of the East — 
of the life led by Europeans in the far 
East, who are pilgrims and sojourners, 
as all their fathers of the great Aryan 
family were, and her language is as 
simple as the Bible's. 

Is there anything like the sunshine in the 
Bast ? Anything like the sky, the sea, the 
people t Who that has been in the East can 
qnite forg et hit first impressions ? 

•The Home of the Dragon. ▲ Tonquineae Idyll. Told 
»8mn Chapters. By Anna Catharine, * Pseudonym 
Library/ (T. Jisatr Unwix. ls,HJ ■ 



Just as Kipling wrote : 
If you've 'eard the East a-callin', you won't 
never 'eed naught else. 

A book like this gives me a heartache 
for sunshine and soft, voluptuous air, 
and palm-trees, and faded Buddhist 
temples, and strange thin sounds, and 
gentle, dreamy, dark-skinned Orientals, 
in quaint, outlandish gowns, on whom 
seems to have descended the peace of 
God passing our Western understanding, 
which illuminates the faces of the 
Buddhas. 

Though The Home of the Dragon is 
the work of a woman, two of its best 
'chapters' deal with the theme of 
Madame Chrysan theme, the little gentle 
native woman who regards herself as 
(and is in native law) the lawful wife of 
the European to whom she acts as mis- 
trees and attendant. In * Thiba' the 
pathos is divided between Ferin's ailing 
French wife and Thiba : 

Thiba. 

The month was biff* it is true, but a smile 
opened it gently, slowly, giving you a glimpse 
at the loveliest of teeth. Yes, such a smile- 
childlike, frosh, and catching; if Thiba had 
had nothing but this smile it would have been 
enough to impress you in her favour. But 
Thiba had many charms — a pale, soft skin, 
delicate hands, slender feet, black hair neatly 
parted down the middle. . . . 

But throughout the ' chapter,' called 
' In the Village,' though George Felix, 
a negative Frenchman, is necessary to 
the denouement of the story, the interest 
is entirely with Banh and her native 
lover, and the good old native women. 

The story opens at a little fishing 
village in Annam, where there is a little 
hotel—closed in the winter — to which 
a few Europeans come in the summer. 
The fishermen have just hauled in and 
packed all that is saleable, and the 
crowd are picking up « the leavings, the 
smallest of small fish, the baby crabs, 
hundreds of nameless fishy odds and 
ends.' 

Banh and Her Stories. 

A handful of children, and an old man who 
walks with a stick, and a black scraggy dog, 
make their way across the paddy-fields. They 
walk in single file on the narrow path ; 
ahead a girl, straight, slim, and brown as a 
berry, the scraggy dog at her side. 

Baoh is telling stories. Her young voice 
rings out clear and distinct in the great still- 
ness of the evening. It is a wonderful tale, 
all about a speechless princess, a red-mouthed 
dragon, and how the blue-winged adder, who 
was a witch, came and stung the princess, 
and how the noble lady sickened ; and then 
how the one who was like the full moon killed 
the adder and the dragon, and made the 
princess, whose tongue had been loosened by 
her great fear, queen of his kingdom. 

'Goose-tail,* said the girl, just as the prin- 
cess had been properly installed to the lis- 
teners' entire satisfaction, and laying her 
hand on the arm of a boy of her own size, who 
was dropping a shrimp into her basket pre- 
vious to taking the side-path to his village : 
' Goose-tail, two from thee.' 

' Yes, two/ said the other children. 

' Why ? ' said the boy, embarrassed by this 
sudden outbreak. 

' Didst thou think, Goosetail. I did not see 



thee last night crawl away to thine own sty, 
like a dirty one ? Thou didst forget about the 
fish ? Thou Bhalt never again, though. Two, 
T say. No, none of thy one-legged crabs. 
Big ones. There, that will do ' ; and, with a 
good kick well applied to the small of his 
back, she sent the boy and his basket into the 
wet of the paddy-field. c And mark that, ye 
others.' she said, facing the other children, 
her brown face a shade darker through the 
angry red, her small snub nose, a little flat- 
tened at the nostrils, well in the air, and her 
black eyes all ablaze. ' Mark ye that, chil- 
dren. If ye think a fish too much, ye can 
speak. Ye need not walk my road. Pooh! 
Ye are all miserable beggars ! ' 

There rose a clamour of protestations all 
round. Had not Banh always told them 
stories t Had they not always paid their fish t 
No; rather would they give her two than 
that they would miss the story-teller who 
made the little bare feet forget the weary 
road. Banh, somewhat calmed, walked on, 
tiU, with four other children, the old man, and 
the black dog, she reached their own village. 

Banh's home was one of the poorest in 
the village. She lived there with her 
grandmother Nguyen, who kept a kind 
of sweetstall. Banh washed the dust 
off her bare, graceful feet with water 
scooped out in the husk of a cocoa- 
nut, while the old woman prepared 
their frugal supper — two cups of rice 
and a saucer of soy — muttering that 
she wished she had sold her to the 
Chinese long ago, so as to have an 
endowment for her old age. Banh burst 
into a high falsetto Chinese love ditty, 
while the black dog howled dismally. 
Then she flattened her nose against 
Nguyen's cheek, and coaxed her to tell 
her a story while she was making the 
little red paper fire-crackers : 

' Grandmother, be kind to thy daughter's 
child ; to-morrow I will bring thee lots of fish. 

She was so frightened with the story, 
that she dared not slip outside to set 
the jar to catch the rain, though the 
wild geese were trumpeting. She asked 
Nguyen : 

'Grandmother, when thou didst marry 
Dinh my grandfather, was he beautiful, and 
didst thou love him ? ' 

Nguyen laughed till the tears came to her 
eyes. 

' Thy grandfather was not beautiful, but I 
did love him. We were young.' 

' Grandmother, if I do wed any man he 
must be beautiful, even as the fair one who 
kissed the brown maid.' 

' Well/ said Nguyen, shutting the door for 
the night, 'then thou mayst wait a year and 
a day.' 

By some ill-luck George Felix came 
to the hotel one day in winter, while it 
was being opened for an airing. Banh 
came in, and stood in front of the look- 
ingglass. She said, * Thou art the brown 
maid.' She paused by his chair, and, 
gently bending her knees, she leant 
forward a little and peeped under the 
half-closed eyelids, and speaking to her- 
self, she said, ' Thou art the fair one 
who kissed the brown maid.' 

The ' fair one ' in the long chair spoke in a 
sof t tongue, and this is what he said : ' Jfa 
foi ! she is not at all bad, this Kttle one. I 
wonder what she is looking at me like that for.' 

And Banh thought, 'He talks like musie. 
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His hands are as white as his face. Banh will 

§o with him.' She told him this first with her 
pt, and George Felix did not understand ; 
later with her eyes, and, reading easily their 
simple language, he paused perplexed. He did 
fight a short, unsatisfactory battle with him- 
self, but, growing more and more awake to the 
delicious novelty of the adventure, he turned 
a deaf ear to reason, and, throwing prudence 
to the winds, he laid his hand on the girl's head, 
and said, ' Come.' And Banh followed him. 

That night there were no fish for the even- 
ing meal. Nguyen, shading her eyes with her 
hand, looked long across the paddy-field. The 
other children had come back, the old man 
too, and just now the black dog, but Banh did 
not come. 

Nguyen went to see her friend Beo- 
ben, who had the principal house in the 
Tillage. Beo-ben was sitting at meat 
with her youngest son, Han, and three 
old people. Han loved Banh, and took 
out lanterns to look for her. 

• $ • • 

It was the time of the Tdt, one of 
the great feasts of the year, but 
Han was ailing to death. Doctor 
and sorcerer nad failed, but his 
mother knew the cause. Thuoc, 
'the old man in clean clothes/ 
brought the news that Banh had 
returned and was alone in her grand- 
mother's deserted cottage — Banh, who 
used to learn from Beo-ben how to sew, 
and as soon as she had put in two 
crooked stitches would say : 

' Beo-ben, bnt I do love my grandmother, 
and if I were rich I would give her a fine 
funeral. I want to play,' 
and run off to Han ; Banh, the spoilt, 
pretty child of the village. 

' Mother, didst thou hear what Thuoc was 
saying ? Banh has come back.' 

It was the first time the name was men- 
tioned between mother and son. 

Beo-ben'* face grew very pale. Beo-ben 
was a proud woman. The daughter of wealthy 
parent*, she had married a well-to-do hus- 
band, and had come a very young wife to the 
village. Deeply religions, her every-day life 
was interwoven to its very details with the 
things of the other world; she tended her 
dead ancestors night and morning with her 
own hands; the caring for the old people 
around her was her very religion and greatest 
solicitude. Early she taught her children to 
regard the white heads of their home as em- 
blems of holiness. Happy and active in her 
own household, she had ever taken an interest 
in the affairs of the village. The beggars fed 
in her kitchen, and the sick ones blessed 
Beo-Ben. ... As Beo-ben was stmding 
there so pale before her son. she lived through 
a moment of bitter angnish. Bnt one word 
of command wonld save her from the shame 
of welcoming as her son's wife a woman who 
had sinned. 

' Han, my son,' said Beo-ben, her voice full 
of deep emotion, 'I will go this minute to 
Nguyen's cottage.' 

Beo-ben found Banh 'a sad-faced 
woman, besmeared with the mud of the 
road/ 

'Come, Banh,' continued Beo-ben, 'thy 
clothes are wet. My house is ready. Come 
with me.' 

'No,' said Banh, looking sadly at Beo-ben, 
* I must stay here.' 

Then Beo-ben, thinking of her boy at home, 
and recalling the anguish of the weeks gone 
toy, told everything. 



' Stop, stop. Beo-ben. Thou must tell thy 
son that Banh can never be any man's wife. 
Ah ! sweet Beo-ben, thou art so dear a mother ! 
I will stay here and tend my sore feet, then 
will I go and find my old mother.' 

Beo-ben went home. 

' She will not come ! ' she said to her son, 
awaiting her return with feverish impatience, 
and putting her arms round the boy's knees, 
she broke out into passionate weeping. • . . 

Han lay dying. The sight of the cotton- 
wool placed nnder his nostrils sent the 
blood to Beo-ben's heart. She flew to 
Banh, who at last consented : 

' Well, I will go. Bnt mark ye that, sweet 
Beo-ben, if thy son be truly dying for love of 
me, when he will see Banh, he will die a hun- 
dred deaths/ 

'Han,' said the girl to the boy, at they 
entered, ' Canst thou see me ?' 

A wonderful change came over his face. 
He opened his eyes, and said, clearly, ' Banh, 
I can see thee.' 

Turning to those around, the girl said, 
' Gp all away, and leave us alone. Thou, too, 
Beo-ben.' 

Then, being left with the boy, she came close 
to his couch, and, kneeling by his side, she 
told him a miserable story, and Han cried 
piteoualy. 

Nobody ever heard the tale but the boy, 
and when he bad heard it, he looked into 
the sad eyes of the bare-footed, half -starved 
girl, and said, in a low voice, ' Then tbou 
didst think thy grandmother's fairy tales were 
true P My little brown maid, ah ! I have 
grieved so much, for I have loved thee many 
years. Blessed be the good spirits who 
brought Banh to Han's home.* 

When Beo-ben came back she found hereon 
asleep in Banh's arms. And on the morrow 
there was feasting and rejoicing in the house 
of Beo-ben. 

And this was the third day of the Tdt. 

This story will give an idea of the 
volume, which for pathos, picturesque- 
ness of incident and scenery, and charm 
of style is one of the most delightful 
books ever inspired by the magic Bast 
Douglas Sladen. 



MB. BENT IN ABYSSINIA.* 



To land at Massowah in January, travel 
to Aksum and back, making consider- 
able d&tours both on the outward and 
homeward journey, then to write a full 
account of the expedition and have it 
on the bookseller's counter before the 
end of November is, to say the least, a 
remarkable achievement. Under such 
conditions a book might well manifest 
signs of hurried production, yet, beyond 
a sentence here and there to which a 
purist might take exception, there is 
nothing in Mr. Bent's volume obnoxious 
to censure. On the other hand it is brim- 
ful of interest, is amply supplied with 
illustrations from Mrs. Bent's photo- 
graphs and the author's sketches and 
' squeezes,' and, as regards the traditions 
of early Abyssinian history, is the first 
serious attempt to apply to them the 
tests furnished by scientific archaeology 

• The Saored City of the Ethiopians, being a Becord 
of Travel and Research in 1898. By J. Theodora Bent, 
7.B.Q.S. Illustrations and Hap. (Lonrmani 
and Co. 18sU 



and epigraphy. We may begin our 
extracts with a pleasant description of 

Tkt Queen mt the Red Sea. 

The Italians are fond of comparing Matso* 
wan to Venice. The town is built on three 
coral islets close to ' the mainland. During 
late years a considerable number of Italian 
buildings hare arisen amongst the rains of 
the Egyptian occupation ; the white Egyptian 
palace, built by the unfortunate Arakel Pasha, 
who fell at Gudda Guddi, fighting against the 
Abyssinian*, on December 16, 1875, is how 
the residence of the Italian Governor ; adjoin- 
ing it is a very pretty military club, with an 
open-air theatre ; water surrounds you on 
every side, and steamy, enervating heat makes 
life a burden to those who have just come 
from more bracing climes; yet, strange to 
say, M assowah is by no means unhealthy ; 
fevers are rare ; bugs, fleas, and other vermin 
— alas! too common on the high plateau- 
are unknown here; there is no vegeta- 
tion to decay and' cause malaria. . . . 
The only difficulty with which Italian 
officers have to contend is debility and 
anemia, which* is at once removed by 
a residence ' of a few weeks on the high 
plateau, or a few months* leave in Europe ,* in 
fact, they say that Massowah is healthier than 
any of their military stations at home. If 
Massowah is infinitely inferior to Venice in 
its external appearance, it is infinitely more 
beautiful in its surroundings. The mighty 
Abyssinian mountains approach quite close to 
the coast-line at this point, and form a stupen- 
dous and lovely background to the little town. 

Those of oar readers who have 
made acquaintance with Mr. (now Sir 
Gerald) Portal's ' Mission to Abyssinia 1 
(Litbbabt Wobld, January 15, 1892) 
will remember the perils of thirst 
which his party encountered at the 
outset. The waterless coast-strip is 
now traversed by a light railway, 
which conveys the traveller twenty-seven 
kilometres inland, whence a road, also 
due to the Italians, brings Asmara — on 
the verge of the high plateau, nearly 7,000 
feet about sea level — within about 
three days of Massowah. Thus far, 
effective occupation of the country by 
the Italians is limited to the coast and 
the northern part of the high plateau, 
so that on his way to Aksum Mr. Bent's 
Italian escort was answerable for his 
safety only to Addi Quala, short of the 
Mareb valley. Thenceforward, and 
until his return to the same neighbour- 
hood, his escort was supplied by Has 
Mangashah, the chief whom the Italians 
favour as against Bas Alula, his rival 
for headship within the nominal Pro- 
tectorate. For a time the hostilities 
between these competitors threatened to 
render Mr. Bent's journey to Aksum 
impracticable, but a truce was patched 
up just as he was prepared to abandon 
his purpose, and, except for a scare 
which made it prudent not to linger at 
Aksum, he and his wife incurred no 
perils from the intestine quarrels of the 
Ethiopians. 

Of some strange customs of the Abys- 
sinians of which everyone has heard— 
that they cut a steak from the living ox, 
and that they bow the head at the 
name of Pontius Pilate in the Creed- 
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Mr. Bent says nothing, bnt the following 
is a sufficient instance of 

Barbarous Veterinary Practice. 
Out men tried their hands at curing the 
tore backs of oar mules in a particularly hor- 
rible manner, butjone] which was in most 
cases successful. They first tie the legs and 
head of the unfortunate animal so that 
he cannot do more than wriggle, then 
they cut deep cicatrices [?] in the back, 
through the sore places, with a knife ; a sickle 
is then heated in the fire, with which they 
cauterise the gashes, and finally they fill up 
the wounds with dung. It was, altogether, a 
most sickening sight, and to hear the red-hot 
sickle hissing in the gash made us feel quite 
ill ; but it is surprising to see how quickly the 
mule, when released from his bondage, pulls 
himself together after a shake, and begins to 
graze as if nothing had happened. In a few 
days the wound is healed, and he again carries 
his burden. Most Abyssinian mules bear 
traces of this severe remedy. 

Mr. Bent tells us in his opening chap- 
ter that the object of his journey was 
primarily archaeological, and he claims 
that its results • prove of the highest 
interest and present us with another 
chapter in the early history ... of 
proto-Arabian enterprise.' To under- 
stand this allusion it is needful to bear 
in mind the traditional origin of 
Abyssinian monotheism and civilisa- 
tion. The legend, still universally 
accepted in Abyssinia) is that a son 
born to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba 
— identified with Makeda (or Azeb) 
Queen of Ethiopia — was presently in- 
structed at his father's Court in the true 
faith and then sent home, after being 
anointed king, with a retinue of Jewish 
nobles, and an ecclesiastical outfit of 
high priests, Levites, and doctors of the 
Law. Thus Ethiopia embraced the 
Hebrew religion, and preserved it until 
the return of Queen Candace's treasurer 
(Acts viii. 26-89), when the country was 
converted to Christianity. 

Of the Jewish part of this story it 
was not possible to speak with confi- 
dence until the return of Mr. Bent. The 
unhistorical character of the Christian 
part was long ago recognised, since 
Abyssinian Christianity preserves un- 
doubted traces of its Alexandrian origin 
at a much later date. It now appears 
certain that Judaism never captured 
Ethiopia. Mr. Bent's researches may 
be taken as demonstrating that the 
Abyssinians are sprung from a mixture 
of Arab and negroid ancestors, and 
' had nothing to do with Judaism or 
Christianity till several centuries after 
Christ/ The copies of inscriptions 
brought home by Mr. Bent from Yeha 
and Aksum are treated of in a chapter 
by Dr. D. H.Miiller, of Vienna. His con- 
clusion is that the Yeha (ancient Ava) 
fragments and the buildings into which 
they were built belong to the seventh 
or eighth ceuturv b.o; 'The magnifi- 
cence of the buildings themselves' 
testifies that the Sabaean (Arabian) 
colonisations were not isolated or 
sporadic, and when Ava ceased to be the 



capital and Aksum took its place the 
power of the kingdom is evident from 
an inscription of King Aizanes (middle 
of fourth century a.d.). He extended 
his dominion oversea, and ruled 
considerable districts in Arabia. The 
point to be noted is that this 
monarch was a pagan. The earliest 
remains show that the Arabian colony 
had brought over 4 its ancient cult, its 
veneration for stone monuments, its 
sun and its star worship.' The expedi- 
tions of the Ptolemies to the Bed Sea 
coast and communication by way of the 
Nile valley introduced Greek influence. 
King Aizanes celebrated a victory by 
setting up an inscribed stone, which is 
written in ' Sabaean characters on the 
one side, whilst the other is in late 
Greek.' He returns thanks ' to 
Ares [Mars] who is my father.' 
Thus the legend of the establish- 
ment of Christianity in Abyssinia in 
the first century may be dismissed. 
Mr. Bent, who two years ago explored 
the ruined cities of Mashonaland, calls 
attention to many striking points of 
similarity between the habits and cus- 
toms of its inhabitants and those of the 
Abyssinians. The latter race, we have 
seen, he traces to an Arabian origin, 
and he adds : ' One cannot fail to see 
that the same influence has been at 
work all down the east coast of Africa.' 

On referring to the ' Universal His- 
tory ' (Modern Part, xii., sect. 7) we find 
reproduced a curious legend about the 
carrying off of the Ark from Solo- 
mon's temple. The Jewish nobles who 
were assigned to the Queen of Sheba's 
son were the abductors: 'These first- 
born of Israel, at the instigation of 
Azariah, the son of Zadoc, bound them- 
selves by a mutual oath to fetch away 
the Ark of the Covenant . . . going by 
night into the temple, the gates of 
which, by some singular providence, 
they found open, they put the Ark upon 
a cart ; and, being attended by abund- 
ance of people, they marched off with 
such haste that Solomon, who pursued 
them with great speed, could not overtake 
them.' Turning to Mr. Bent's account 
of * the sacred city of the Ethiopians,' 
we read : 1 Firmly does the Abyssinian 
of to-day believe that in the innermost 
recesses of the cathedral at Aksum is 
kept the original " tabout* or Ark of the 
Covenant.' Abyssinian Christianity 
may be corrupt, but its conservatism is 
beyond question. There is much in 
Mr. Bent's book that the student of 
ecclesiastical history will value as carry- 
ing him back to a remote past, and illus- 
trating it by a veritable object-lesson. 
Indefatigable traveller that he is, he is 
now about to explore Arabia Felix, and we 
anticipate from this new journey further 
light upon the Ethiopian colony. Mean- 
while we thank him for his entertaining 
and instructive contribution to the his- 
tory of a remote and ourious people. 



THE PAMIBS * 

Lord Dunmorb's account of his journey 
to and from the Pamirs, and of his ex- 
periences, sporting and otherwise, on 
those remote and lofty uplands, is 
thoroughly interesting. It is in the form 
of a journal, expanded now and again 
by the insertion of brief, if not very 
profound, disquisitions upon local his- 
tory, manners, and customs, and such 
other matters as may fairly be assumed 
to be unfamiliar to all but a small pro- 
portion of his readers. 

Starting from Bawal Pindi in the 
second week of April last year, Lord 
Dunmore travelled through Kashmir 
by Srinagar and Leh. From the 
latter he turned northward and 
crossed the Karakoram Pass into 
Chinese Turkistan, and so over the 
Sujet and Grim (or Sanju) Passes to San ju 
and Yarkand. We should have said 
that Lord Dunmore's companion and 
fellow-sportsman was Major Roche, of 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards, who joined 
him at Leh. 

At Yarkand circumstances delayed 
the caravan from August 4 to 17. Then 
the march direct for the Pamirs began. 
Tash-Kurgan was reached on the 29th, 
and four days more brought the travel- 
lers to the Taghdumbash Pamir— 
about five months after the departure 
from Bawal Pindi 

The quarry that the travellers had 
specially come to seek was the Ovis 
Poli, of which more presently. Septem- 
ber, October, and November were 
spent on the « Roof of the World '— 
Bam-i-duniah, as the Badakhshan sub- 
jects of the Ameer call the district — 
and then the return to Chinese civilisa- 
tion was made by the Gez defile to 
Kashgar, which was reached on 
December 1. The plan was for the two 
friends to journey across the frontier 
into Ferghana, but for some unexplained 
reason the Russian authorities refused 
permission to Major Roche to do so. 
Lord Dunmore, an ex-guardsman, and on 
his mother's side of Russian stock, was 
honoured by the personal leave of the 
Czar for the purpose. Thus they 
parted at Kashgar, Lord Dunmore 
proceeding by way of Khokand and 
Tashkend to the railway at Samarkand ; 
Major Roche returning through Kashmir 
to India. 

This meagre outline of Lord Dun- 
more's journey of 2,200 miles in the 
saddle or on foot will, to the initiated, 
give some idea of its arduous character. 
Others will comprehend it if we add 
that it involved the 1 crossing of sixty- 
nine rivers and forty-one mountain- 



* The Pamirs : Being a Narrative of a Year's Expe- 
dition on Horseback and on Foot through Kashmir. 
Western Tibet, Chinese Tartary, and Bnsiian Central 
By the Earl of Dunmore, F.B.Q.8. With 
and Illustrations. In Two Vols. (John Murray, 
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passes, many of them being amongst 
the highest in the world.' 

A very pleasant feature of these vol- 
umes is the wealth of illustrations, 
chiefly from Lord Dunmore's sketches. 
These throughout the first volume are 
thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. The 
second volume, which tells of the 
months spent on the Pamirs, has fewer, 
which is accounted for by the loss of 
Major Roche's negatives, when snowed 
up on Boujil Pass. 

To many persons the outward journey 
through Kashmir will be the most in- 
teresting portion of these volumes. It 
fills the first of them and/whilst by no 
moans a record of fresh discoveries, is 
thoroughly unhackneyed. Contrary to 
the experience of some previous tra- 
vellers, the crossing of the Karakoram 
Pass (over 18,000 feet) proved compara- 
tively easy. We observe that Lord 
Dunmore speaks of the Depsang Plains 
in that district as the ' Roof of Asia ' ; 
but, as we have already mentioned, the 
' Roof ' is more usually recognised in 
the Pamirs. 

We have not space to quote exten- 
sively from a narrative which does not 
readily furnish compact extracts, but 
must find room for a few words on 

OTlS F#U. 

Why an animal considerably larger than a 
deer and utterly devoid of wool should be 
called a sheep (Ovif). I do not understand. 
There is not one single point of resemblance 
between an Ovis Poli ana a sheep, unless it is 
the horns, which are shaped like a black-faced 
ram's, but are from four to five feet long and 
enormously thick in proportion, and with 
two twists in them. The skin is like a deer's, 
not woolly like a sheep, and they stand as 
high as a twelve-hand pony. In fact, any- 
thing less like a sheep I never saw. 

Perhaps this harmless protest against 
the classification of the creature 
may be read as a justification of the 
pursuit of the animal. It is the diffi- 
culty of reaching its haunts and the 
extreme care required to approach 
within shot that doubtless lend zest to 
a sport that appears to be dangerous 
only from the exposure to inclement 
weather and the wild character of the 
ground inseparable from a successful 
stalk. Lord Dunmore and his friend 
are fairly insensible to a temperature 
below zero and nights spent in the snow 
when a chance of a shot at sunrise is 
within reasonable probability. Sport 
under such conditions can make out a 
strong case, and is as far removed as 
possible from the fashionable battue of 
hen-reared pheasanta 

Lord Dunmore's hunting-ground was 
the debatable land of which so much 
has of late been heard in regard to the 
Afghan, Chinese, and Russian frontiers, 
but ho does not attempt to deal with 
political questions. The Russians 
treated him with extreme hospitality, 
. and he speaks of them as he found them. 
As a work of travel and sport bis 



volumes are the outcome of a world- 
wide experience, and are well worth 
reading. If this is his first essay in 
literature he is to be congratulated on a 
distinct success. 



RECENT VERSE * 



Among those who write verse, compara- 
tively few seem to have discovered that 
it makes an immeasurable difference 
whether a man has anything to say or 
whether he has not. There are familiar 
advertisements, addressed to tobaccon- 
ists, undertaking to teach them how to 
start in trade on an outlay of £10. But 
small as that amount of capital may 
seem, we venture to say that the large 
majority of our poets face the world 
with even scantier resources to 
back them. A certain facility in 
expression, a touch of sentiment, 
and the shadow of a thought, — give 
them these, and they are eager to take 
down the shutters and to begin busi- 
ness. This tendency Mr. Barlow has 
always been careful to avoid. He writes 
because he has thought and felt; he 
does not set himself to feel and to think 
in order that he may write. It may 
often happen that we do not share his 
emotion, or that we reject bis con- 
clusions ; we may consider bis teaching 
perilous and pernicious, but his force it 
is impossible not to recognise. The 
new volume is essentially the work of a 
poet; its virtues and its defects are 
characteristic. The dedication, which 
celebrates music in its variety of power 
over thought and action, to prompt 
to heroism or to beguile to baseness, 
contains some striking stanzas, and pre- 
pares us for the theme expounded in 
the preface and elaborated in the poem. 
But it also suggests where Mr. Barlow's 
vulnerable point is to be found. He is 
fairly sage in such a broad assertion as : 

Religion owes to music all its power ; 
because in such a case proof or disproof 
is difficult, and the poet, when per- 
secuted at one point, can fly to another. 
But when he continues and descends to 
detail, he gives himself away. 

Religion owes to music all its power : 

In man's form Jesus on the pale earth trod, 
But music round him made the pale earth 

flower 

And change the mortal man to deathless 
God. 

A critic, whether orthodox or the re- 
verse, can find but one word for such 
stuff as this, — nonsense. The doctrine 

* The Crucifixion of Han. A Namtir« Poem. By 
George Barlow. (Swan Sonnenaohein and Co. 6§.) 

Poo mil of Nature and Lore. Bj Madison Cawain. 
(Q. P. Putnam's Sons. 7a. 6d.) 

Songs in Springtime, *c. By John Cameron Grant. 
Sacond Edition. (E. W. Allen. 2s.) 

Early and late Poems. By Christopher James Rleth- 
muller. (Goorge Bell and Sods. 8a. 6d.) 

Tales in Verse. By J. A. Goodchild. (Horace 
Cox. 5s.) 

Lyrics and Elegiac** By Marcos S. C. Eiokards. 
(George Bell and Sona. 4a.) 



of Christ's divinity, whatever its origin, 
was most assuredly never shaped and 
fashioned by music or by musicians. 
Song, as at Alexandria, in the days 
of the Arian controversy, may have 
defended, as it was used to assail, the 
dogma; but song was not its source. 
The explanation is simple. Mr. Barlow 
has allowed himself to be swept away 
by the force of his conviction. He is 
bent upon waging war with Christianity 
in all its forms. The ever-growing con- 
ception of the unity of nature is destined 
in his view to destroy our whole system 
of morality and religion. The distinc- 
tion between good and evil, between 
sin and virtue, becomes unreal. ' An 
entire reconstruction and restatement ' 
of our theories on evil and its origin is 
not only necessary but inevitable. In 
the general collapse the idea of Free 
Will must vanish for ever. He adapts 
a famous stanza of the Persian poet, 
Omar Khayyam ; in fact, he goes a step 
further, and asserts that it is for God, 
• the creator and sustainer of evil,' to 
ask forgiveness of man, rather than man 
of God. His position he illustrates and 
defends by an instance of the ' cruci- 
fixion ' of man ' by woman, woman 
blighting and cursing the existence of 
man, and the inheritance of evil pass- 
ing on from one generation to another. 
The story is simple. A woman cruelly 
deceives the man who loves her, pre- 
ferring the base to the noble, the ioul 
to the pure. His very soul is wrecked. 
His faith in God and in goodness is 
shattered. He sets himself, by way of 
retaliation, to ruin a woman's life as 
his own has been ruined by a woman. 
He succeeds but too well. A daughter 
inherits the taint, and her child, but for 
a merciful death, would in turn perpetu- 
ate the horror. All is fixed and cer- 
tain ; every step is inevitable, every link 
of adamant, in the history of the indivi- 
dual as in the history of the universe : 
that is the lesson of the poem. 

From the night when Adam kissed her, 

through the ages as they swept 
Ever darkening ever onward as sin's turbid 

torrents leapt 
Down the channel of human history, not 

one chance had been for man : — 
All was certain, fixed and deadly. God the 

living lord of crime 
«Sat serene above the crime-floods, heedless, 

cruel, vast, sublime, 
And the bitter death of Jesus was one 

portion of his plan. 

Every death was fixed and certain, every 

rose's wasted bloom. 
Every human cry of horror, every tear shed 

at a tomb ; 
Every sword had left its scabbard at the 

high God's certain call : 
Yes, the human will might struggle, but the 

end was fore-ordained, 
Sure, inevitable, monstrous ; yes, our human 

swords were stained, , 
But the sword of the Creator was the 

reddest sword of all. 

The tragedy itself has power to thrill 
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as regards Mr. Barlow's purpose, it has 
one fatal flaw. It proves nothing, and 
Mr. Barlow means it to prove something. 
The mathematician who passed this 
criticism on ' Paradise Lost ' laid him- 
self open to retort. For some poets, as 
for all soldiers, the principle holds good, 
• Theirs not to reason why.' But Mr. 
Barlow is not of their number. He has 
a creed which he endeavours to enforce, 
a dogma which he is eager to establish. 
His true appeal is to our reason, not to 
oar imagination. For that very cause 
the ' Crucifixion of Man,' in spite of its 
passion and its power, must be pro- 
nounced a failure. 

It will not be necessary to dwell at 
equal length upon the other volumes 
now before us. In his Poems of Nature 
and Love, Mr. Madison Cawein gives 
us a selection of verse taken from two 
earlier productions. With exceptional 
docility he has endeavoured to profit by 
friendly criticism, for he informs us that 
he has done his best to redeem his 
work from 4 obscurity, superfluity, and 
exaggerated expression/ To some ex- 
tent he has succeeded, and the advance 
which he has already made augurs well 
for further progress in days to come. 
He gives us some pictures of remarkable 
beauty, but the supreme charm of 
human interest is still wanting. Till 
be can master this, he will never take 
his true rank as a poet. 

Mr. John Cameron Grant's Songs in 
Springtime, although they have already 
reached a second edition, cannot, in our 
opinion, compare for force and effect 
with the more recent volume which 
game under our notice a short time ago. 
His poetic faculty is distinct. In every 
page may be traced the intellectual 
sympathy which finds expression in a 
series of sonnets on our great poets. 
The verses on Browning are perhaps 
the best: — 

Browning. 

Shakespeare of thought, supreme, among thy 
peers 

Found peerless in those motions of the 
mind, 

Whose ships set forth, but track nor 
furrow find 

Cleft in dim seas o'er-sailed these thousand 
years : 

Thou nearest reached the land none ever 
nears, 

Thou deepest sung that there is tome- 

thing kind, 
And true, and personal, that works 

behind 

The sense by which man, finite, feels and 
hears. 

Soul, who could self-possess all spirits 
born, 

From Saint to Caliban, and shake 
the aisled 

Cathedral, or, bird-throated, thrill the 
dawn ! — 

Thought - Father of Pompillia, 
sweetest child 
Hade mother, sweetest mother ever 
drawn, 

Whose soul through stab and out- 
rage sweeter smiled 1 



Even here, however, the level of 
thought and feeling is not maintained 
throughout, and a critic by no means 
of excessive rigour would temper praise 
with blame. In the other volume, Mr. 
Grant had moments and periods of in- 
spiration which compelled the reader to 
overlook all shortcomings elsewhere, but 
no such passages are to be found here. 

Mr. Riethmuller's volume of Early 
and Late Poems has a special interest 
as the harvest of old age. The author 
has brought together a collection of 
poems previously scattered widely 
in all directions, for the pleasure of 
his friends as much as for the general 
public. He carries us back for more 
than sixty years, He celebrates the 
Queen's escape from assassination in 
the year 1840, and gives us the prologue 
of a play submitted to Macready when 
manager of Drurv Lane. If the verse 
is not remarkable for originality or 
strength, it is never careless or slovenly, 
and the thought always keeps a certain 
dignity and grace. 

Several of the Tales in Dr. Goodchild's 
volume are republished from the 
three series of ' Somnia Medici,' which 
we had the pleasure of reviewing a few 
months ago. A second reading only 
confirms the favourable impression then 
produced. The author knows how a 
story should be told, and at times dis- 
plays a power of vivid and weird 
imagination singularly rare among 
modern poets. 

The last volume on our list, Lyrics 
and Elegiacs, by Marcus S. C. Rickards, 
equally destitute of conspicuous virtues 
and glaring faults, may pass without 
detailed criticism. 



HERRICK.* 

Mb. George Saintsbuby's edition of 
HerricWs Poetical Works, in two volumes, 
is the latest accession to the ' Aldine ' 
Classics. It is a model of capable 
editorship. The notes are wisely con- 
fined to the necessary elucidation of 
obscurities, obsolete words, and recon- 
dite allusions. The original text is 
carefully reproduced, italics and all The 
lover of good poetry will delight in this 
complete edition of the English Anac- 
reon, who is usually presented in a 
Bowdlerised form for weak modern 
stomachs* The poet-parson at his best 
is not surpassed in lyrical sweetness by 
any of the Elizabethans. His prayer 
' To Apollo ' was richly answered : 

Phae&us / when that I a verse, 
Or some numbers more rehearse, 
Tune my words, that thej may fall 
Each way smoothly musical ; 
For which favour there shall be 
Swans devoted unto thee. 



• The Aldino Edition. The Poetical Works of 
Robert Herriok. Edited by George tiaintebury. Ia 
Two Vols. (George Bell and Sons. 2* 6d. each toI.) 



The editor's Introduction is a 
charming critico-biographicaJ essay. We 
quote the concluding discriminative 

Appreciation of Herrlck. 

It has been urged that Herrick has ' too 
many kisses ' in him, that he is too luscious. 
Such a point is impossible to argue, for it is a 
pure matter of taste. Catullus would not 
have agreed with tbese censors— nor do I. 
Bat what does seem to me worth noting is, 
that Herrick is entirely free from the chief 
vice of most amatory poets. It may be the 
consequence of a defect of sentiment in him, 
of an insufficient power of feeling 

he regret pensif ei eonfus 
D'avoir HS et n'ttre plus, 

which makes him so destitute of bitterness 
towards old loves. But of that vice we find 
nothing at all in him. To Herrick, as to 
too few poetical lovers, though perhaps to all 
good lovers, poetical or not, to love once is to 
love always, however slight and temporary be 
the bonds. Ton may add, however wide the 
range, new loves to the list j but you must 
never strike out the old. 

In the service of Bacchus, as distinguished 
from that of Venus, Herrick is meretricious 
rather than absolutely accomplished. His 
taste seems to me to have been wanting in 
quality. He anticipated, however, the taste 
of the next generation in detecting the excel- 
lence of Burgundy, and we are still, despite 
all that has been written on the subject, too 
uncertain as to what sack really was to appro* 
ciate his devotion in that direction. I should 
conjecture that just as Herrick shows a certain 
lack of discrimination in his love, so his taste 
in wine was something more promiscuous, and 
disposed to admit whatsoever, without nasti* 
ness or bad after-effects, would produce the 
requisite exaltation. 

And these are things infinitely unimpor- 
tant. The important thing is that we have in 
Herrick a poet who was able, by the kindness 
of the Upper Powers, to give a distinct and 
extraordinary form to his impressions, who 
was also able, again by the kindness of the 
Upper Powers, to secure for poetical represen- 
tation a most unusual number of interesting 
subjects, and who combined the two gifts in 
a manner which, if not unequalled, is equalled 
by very few persons in poetical history. In- 
deed, it is not easy to find a poet who is in his 
own way so complete as Herrick. The sole 
blot of his verse, the dull and dirty epigram 
section, is rather an excrescence than a fault 
in grain ; his deficiences, as they have been 
and may be called, are connected in a singular 
and intimate manner with his excellences, and 
his charm is of the very first and greatest. 
Much of it is quite unaccountable ; you may 
reduce it to its very lowest terms, and the 
irreducible element remains. Some of it only 
appeals, no doubt, to certain persons, though 
I cannot help thinking that this appeal is 
made to all the more fortunately and happily 
constituted of the sons of men. A little of 
Herrick calls for the broom and the dust-pan, 
but taking him altogether he is one of the 
English' poets who deserve most love from 
lovers > of English poetry, who have most 
idiosyncrasy, and with it most oharm. 

It remains only to add that as fron- 
tispiece is given a reduced facsimile of 
the original frontispiece to the edition 
of 1648. It consists of a bust of the 
poet, with a landscape background, 
wherein Pegasus is preparing to take 
flight to a mountain-top, and Cupids 
are flying to crown the poet with 
laurels, while others are dancing in a 
valley. 
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BJORNSON'S • PASTOR SANG.'* 



It has been said of Bjornson that to 
same him is to unfold the banner of 
Norway. The action in Pastor Sang, 
as Mr. William Wilson's rendering of 
« Over JEvne ' is called, is described by 
one of the chief characters as peculiarly 
characteristic of the northern land of 
wonders. Miracles in nature, reasons 
the pastors invalid wife, are here mat- 
ters of everyday occurrence; and the 
Scandinavian mind is prepared by asso- 
ciation for equally astounding pheno- 
mena in the psychic and spiritual 
worlds. 

nature and Faith. 

Bat there is something in nature here 
which calls out the abnormal in men also. 
Here nature itself is beyond all ordinary 
bounds. We have night almost the whole 
winter. We have day almost the whole 
summer— -—and then the sun above the 
horizon both night and day. You hare seen 
it at night ? Do you know that behind the 
sea mists it appears three and even four 
times as large as at others ? And its effects 
of colour on the sky and the mountains and 
the sea ! From the deepest glowing crimson 
to the softest, most delicate, golden white 
—And the colours of the northern lights 
over the sky in winter ! Although they are 
fainter yet they take such wild forms, and 
suffer such restless movement, such unceasing 
change! And then the other wonders of 
nature ! Flocks of birds in millions ; ' shoals 
of fish that would reach from Paris to Strass- 
burg,' as somebody wrote. Tou see these 
fells, that go straight up out of the sea ? 
.They are not like other mountains. And the 
whole Atlantic breaks upon them. 

Naturally, the people's ideas are in harmony. 
They are boundless. Their legends, their 
stories are like piling up one land on another, 
and then rolling down icebergs from the North 
Pole upon them. Yes, you laugh. But listen 
to the legends here ! Talk with the people, 
and you will soon understand how it is that 
pastor Adolf Sang is the man after their own 
heart ! His faith suits the place 1 He came 
here with a large fortune and gave it almost 
all away. That was as it should be ! That 
was Christianity ! And now, when he travels 
for miles round to visit some poor sick man, 
and prays, they expand, as it were, and the 

light streams straight in upon them ! 

Sometimes they see him in impossible weather 
out on the sea, alone in a little, tiny boat ; 
perhaps he has one or both of his children 
with him ; for he has taken them with him 
ever since they were six years old ! He 
works a miracle, perhaps, and then he is gone 
to another fishing-station — and there he works 
another! They seem to expect it of him. 
And more still ! If I had not held out against 
it, we should not have had now enough to eat 
nor him alive, — nor perhaps the children 
either. I will not even mention myself, for I 
near the end. 

Pastor Sang, the miracle-man of the 
North, who can heal all the country 
side, finds his curative power limited 
in the case of his wife, who 
has been prostrated by a life of 
ceaseless care and anxiety. She is 'a 
heretic/ devoid of the faith required to 
co-operate with the pastor's in order to 
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effect a cure. Sang, with a tolerance 
rare in an enthusiast, appreciates the 
mental rectitude which holds out against 
his personal influence. • Does he not 
try to make you believe what he believes 
himself?' asks Hanna, the wife's sister. 
« Not in the least/ answers KUra, the 
wife ; ' the necessity of faith, to escape 
condemnation, he says, is God's 
business. Ours is sincerity. Then we 
shall have faith enough— here or here- 
after/ And again, at one of the 
supreme moments, Sang himself says : 
' Klara, my beautiful wife, why should 
not you be as dear to God as any of 
those who believe completely? As if 
God were not the Father of all ! God's 
Love to man is not a privilege of be- 
lievers. The privilege of believers is to 
feel His Love, and to rejoice in it — to 
make the impossible possible in 
His name/ Since his wife cannot 
pray, it occurs to Sang that their 
children will join with him to form * a 
chain of prayer' around her, which 
should avail to give her sleep and power 
of movement. But when the moment 
for the great effort arrives, it is found 
that the children too have abandoned 
their father's faith. They cannot believe 
in the suitability of the Christian doc- 
trine for the need of mankind because 
in all their circle of acquaintance ' there 
is only one Christian, and that is father/ 
But Sang, though cast down, is not dis- 
mayed. He resolves to undertake the 
task of faith-healing alone. 'I came 
here/ he says, 'and did not understand ! 
Now I understand ! I ^ shall do it, 
alone I Now I have received the com- 
mand; now, I can/ 

While Sang besieges heaven in the 
church, a boatful of clergy arrive and 
hold a conference at the manse, in 
which they endeavour to ascertain 
what is their united opinion on modern 
miracle-working. Bjornson satirises 
their carnality, their time-serving, their 
lackofconviction,andtheirpetty evasions 
with an unsparing touch, but he credits 
them also with a saving grain of faith, 
which, when brought within the sphere 
of Bang's enthusiasm, develops with 
the rapidity of the mustard plant. 

Sang is in the church praying, as he 
believes, alone, but the 'chain of 
prayer' has been vouchsafed to him, 
and its links are numbered by hundreds. 
His parishioners surround the building 
and implore a sign from heaven. But 
the conclusion we must not anticipate. 

Bang's character is a wonderful crea- 
tion. The man is, on the one hand, an 
enthusiast full of apostolic zeal and 
absolutely devoted to his work. On the 
other, he is the tender husband, the 
affectionate father, the aesthetic lover of 
flowers and perfumes. His wife, who 
worships him, describes him as ' want- 
ing in one whole sense, the sense of 
reality/ Notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary powers with which he is in- 



vested, he is kept in his place as a human 
being by being made occasionally the 
victim of accident, as when he loses him- 
self in the mists on the fells and wanders 
helpless without food or guidance. The 
data given by the author for the mar- 
vellous phenomena which he introduces 
shows that he is writing from the 
scientific no less than from the religious 
standpoint. Headers are referred to the 
experiments made by Drs. Charcot and 
Richer. 

Klara, the adoring wife but the un- 
believing thinker, is admirably presented, 
and her husband's tribute to her per- 
sonal devotion is one of the most telling 
passages in the drama : 

A Great Thins;. 

Before we meet in this great prayer, you 
must suffer me to thank you ! I hare thanked 
God for you to-day. In all this glory of the 
spring-time have I given thanks. There was 
such infinite joy about me and within me. I 
went over in outline all that we hare lived 
through together. 

But now, when I think, that — without 
believing as I do— you have given your t life 
for me,— 



Adolf! 

BA.NO 

I will put my hand over your mouth, if you 
talk. It is my turn now ! — Ah, this is a 
great thing that you have done. We— we 
gave our faith ; but you have given your life. 
What perfect trust you must have in ms! 
How I love you ! 

Whenever the zeal of my faith frightened 
you, and you trembled for me or for our 
children's future, and then perhaps did not 
weigh what you did, ... I knew you had 
not strength left to do it better. 



No, I had not ! 

SANG 

The fault is mine. I have not understood 
how to spare you. 

KLARA. 

Adolf!] 

BANG 

I know it is so. Tou have sacrificed your* 
self inch by inch. Not from faith, not from 
hope of reward here or hereafter ; — from love 
alone. How I love you 1 

By a curious inversion of what is 
supposed to be the natural order of 
things, Bjornson has found his typical 
sceptics in a woman and a little girl and 
some members of the clergy. The chil- 
dren, by the way, strike the English 
reader as unnaturally precocious, even 
when taking into account the religious 
forcing-house in which they have been 
brought up. 

In conclusion, a word or two on the 
author's arrangement and technique. He 
opens with the mundane, and carries 
the reader gradually and skilfully up, 
by the zig-zag trail of the wife's conn- 
dence to her sister, to the spiritual 
height at which the culminating action 
is pitched. The air of realism induce* 
by this device is carried on throughout 
by the insertion here and there of a 
commonplace comment by Hanna o 
some other person of average conven- 
tional calibre. 
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Bjorn son's way of acoentiDg a fine 
point by repetition recalls classic usage. 
It reminds us of a comment made by a 
little girl of seven on first hearing a 
reading from the Iliad : ' I like it when 
it comes again/ she said, in reference to 
the recurring epithets, in which the early 
poets also found delight. 

'Whether the play, fine as it un- 
doubtedly is, would act well, would 
depend to an uncommon extent on the 
chief actor. Such a man as Mr. Wilson 
Barrett could play the pastor's part 
with enormous effect. Klara's role, 
too, would need to be adequately ren- 
dered. We shall look forward to seeing 
it duly performed at no distant day 
upon the English stage. 



NEW NOVELS.* 



Lack of space, not lack of apprecia- 
tion, forbids our giving a separate notice 
to Mr. Stanley Weyman's admirable 
tale of A Gentleman of France. The 
scene is laid in the stormy days of Henry 
of Navarre, and the hero enjoys his full 
share of the perils, adventures, and 
renown which the times afforded to a 
man of good birth, meagre fortunes, and 
able swordsmanship. The tale, which is 
told in the first person, opens with the 
pathetic spectacle of a gallant soldier 
reduced so low in coin and chattels as 
to be the butt of smart pages and flip- 
pant ladies in waiting at the Court of 
Navarre. But by-and-by, when Henry 
needs a trusty emissary and a daunt- 
less fighter, it is to the gentleman 
out at elbows that he turns for 
aid. M. De Marsac rises to the 
occasion, and embarks on the perilous 
undertaking of removing a young lady 
possessed of State secrets from the 
castle of her kinsman Turenne, and 
transferring her to the care of one of 
the King's agents. At the outset the 
stars in their courses fight against the 
adventurer. He is robbed of the funds 
necessary for his journey, and of the 
gold piece which is his credential to the 
lady. None the less, he proceeds on his 
errand, and the disaster from which he 
escapes with little besides his life is but 
the baptism which fits him to brave 
severer straits and more formidable 
antagonists. One of the finest chapters 
in this particularly vigorous and varied 
tale gives a graphic account of a duel 
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into which De Marsac is forced against 
tiis will, and whence he emerges with 
honours thick upon him. The reader's 
interest is held throughout without 
wavering or relaxation, and the cul- 
mination, satisfactory though it be, 
appears to arrive all too speedily. 

The lady (for the sex of 'George 
Egerton ' is undoubtedly feminine) who 
has presented us with Keynotes has 
given a good gift. The book consists of 
eight stories, several of which might 
be absent without causing great regret. 
Several, on the contrary, are of a tone 
and touch remarkable indeed. The 
prose in which the stories are worked 
out is nervous, intense, and new in 
effect. As might be expected in the first 
output of a new writer, faults are 
numerous. There is sometimes a con- 
fusion observable ; it seems as if a para- 
graph here and there had got loose and 
was rioting in unrestraint, but, in the 
main, the level of fineness is sustained, 
with the result that Keynotes is a book 
to ponder and peruse. It is plain 
enough to be detected that the author 
has often halted between two opinions, 
for sometimes the reader is charmed by 
the witchery of a most poetic reticence ; 
sometimes 'George Egerton' admits a 
coarseness that leaves an unpleasant 
memory behind it. We are inclined to 
suspect that this fault has been given 
way to so; that the sex of the writer 
may go unquestioned; but there are 
other evidences that are trustworthy 
sign-posts. In the last three stories 
we see the influence of the Brontes and 
Bjdrnsen. These studies might have 
been given to the world without the 
spur of such examples, but as the 
English and Norwegian predecessors 
have somewhat anticipated 'George 
Egerton/ in work of the type ' Under Nor- 
thern Sky, 1 we feel that we may, without 
unkindness, draw attention to sources 
which, in all probability, made an effect 
upon the author of Keynotes. Of ' A 
Gross Line/ 'The Spell of the White 
Elf/ and ' A Little Grey Glove/ it is not 
easy to speak in excessive terms. 
These lovely sketches are informed by 
such throbbing feeling, such insight 
into complex woman, that we, with all 
• speed and warmth, advise those who are 
in search of splendid literature to pro- 
cure Keynotes without delay. 

A Naughty Girl is by no means worthy 
of Mr. Ashby Sterry's reputation, and 
very far below the last number in this 
pretty little series, Miss Clara Savile- 
Clarke's book. 'The Lazy Minstrel' 
puts Mr. Sterry, as a vers de Sooieti 
poet, almost on a par with Mr. Austin 
Dobson. What he lacks in daintiness 
he makes up in humanness. No one 
can give us a modern flirtation so fascin- 
atingly in verse. But A Naughty Girl 
is a sort of rtchauffi of theatrical cri- 
tiques and 'Bystander's' chatter, strung 
together with a thin story. It is OQt un- 



interesting, but as a piece of construction 
it is amateurish ana clumsy. 

Mrs. Russell's new story, Joyce Mar* 
tindale % is an Australian tale with a 
good deal of local colouring which more 
than compensates for the somewhat 
unsatisfactory plot. The interest is 
divided into too many channels, with 
slight connection between them. The in- 
troduction to Sydney society is tedious ; 
but when we get ' up country ' with the 
young Englishman who is gaining 
experience preparatory to investing his 
small capital in a sheep-run on his own 
account, our interest is roused and held 
so that we turn back to the civilisation 
of Sydney again with positive reluctance, 
when the exigencies of the story demand 
it. The heroine, whose name is quoted as 
the title, is the daughter of a lawyer in 
Sydney, but the interest of the tale lies 
rather at Glenbrae with the ill-fated 
sheep-farmer, his new pupil, and the 
mysterious stock-rider, than with her 
and the unfortunate young clergyman, 
her lover, whose wooing ends so unhap- 
pily. The story closes abruptly and 
somewhat dismally, and the only cha- 
racters who make a contented, if not 
happy, exit are the guilty runaway 
couple from Glenbrae. Mrs. Bussell 
has a thorough acquaintance with 
Australian life, and is equally at home 
in the society of the big towns and out 
in the scrub. Her descriptions of an 
Australian race meeting and the dark 
side of sheep-farming ' up country 9 are 
sufficient in themselves to recommend 
her story. 

The caustic humour of the author of 
Her Portrait should make the little 
volume a success. There are exceed- 
ingly realistic moments in the tale. 
The appeal of the decayed ' Author of 
Anacreontics ' in Kensington Park 
Gardens is capital, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Glume are a pair of people who would 
make their mark in a much more ambi- 
tious style of literature. The author re- 
sorts much to artists' studios, and shows 
an intimate acquaintance with the ways 
and conversation of painters. Phillida 
Fane's career as model and fine lady, 
though not particularly novel in itself , 
affords opportunities for introducing 
people who are cleverly and tren- 
chantly touched off, and they form 
besides a satisfactory thread along 
which to string a series of illustrations 
by G. A. Storey, A.B.A., that ought in 
themselves to ensure success to the 
novel. 

The scene of A Heroine in Homespun 
is laid among the Crofters of South 
Uist, and describes, with a good deal of 
verisimilitude, the conditions of life 
among this struggling fisher-folk, whose 
idea of success in the world is limited 
to the possession of a boat and tackle, 
and among whpm there stiU linger those 
sunerstitipns which die tovrd with an 
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isolated and uneducated people. S6onaid, 
the heroine, has fine traits of character. 
Norse blood runs in her veins, but 
she has need of all her rectitude and 
energy to free herself from the ignoble 
wiles into which she is almost trapped 
by her avaricious father and her un- 
manly lover. The secret manslaughter 
and theft that bind these two diverse 
natures in unholy alliance is not un- 
suspected by her, though Bhe has no 
means of following up her suspicions ; 
but they preserve her from falling into 
the trap concocted between the two con- 
spirators. The book is not without its 
good points, both as regards description 
of scenery and of manners, and the 
somewhat monotonous story is in accord 
with the character of the islands. 

In Golden Gwendolyn the author of 
so many stories of historical romance 
has forsaken her accustomed paths — 
or, rather, she has imported an aroma 
from days of chivalry into modern life. 
She has constructed a rather terrible 
tale, decked out with all the fantastic 
extravagance of fairy-land ; some refer- 
ences to hypnotism and debts and want 
of luck at the Casino alone prevent us 
from placing the story in prehistoric 
times. We have a beautiful heiress 
shut up in the secret turret of an 
isolated dwelling, a perfidious uncle, 
jealous cousins dressed up and taken 
into society, while poor Gwendolyn 
is left at home to pine in print 
frocks; we have a hairy ogre in 
the shape of a would-be German pro- 
fessor, we have the discovery of ancient 
chests, laden with costly clothing, in 
which, like Cinderella, the forlorn 
maiden appears suddenly in public and 
takes by storm the hearts of all 
beholders. Finally, we have the ro- 
mantic wooing and the valiant rescue, 
followed by an immediate marriage 
with the knight of the lady's vows. 
That the cruel relatives have conspired 
to do away with their fair prisoner in 
order to possess themselves of her 
money adds a touch of horror unknown 
in the ancient tales, and no ogre or 
giant can quite equal in cruelty the 
German professor called in to perform 
the deed. Certainly all the parapher- 
nalia of the most approved fairy-story 
are here. Golden Gwendolyn, if more 
unlikely than usual, is not less filled 
with the glamour that Miss Bveretl 
Green succeeds in throwing round al 
her fictitious creations. 

Ishmael Pengelly is a Cornish novel, 
the story of a woman cast out from her 
inheritance, and waiting and plotting 
for her revenge. She calls herself Hagar, 
and her son, whom she names Ishmael, 
has had the desire to oust the wrongful 
owner instilled into him from his 
earliest years. They are a curious 
pair, half savage by nature, and eaten 
up by the passion fpr revenge. Their 



plots, ^ and the counter-plots of the 
man in possession, give rise to an ex- 
citing series of events, which the author 
lias worked up with considerable skill. 
' Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
le also reap 1 is the moral that the 
author wishes to impress upon his 
readers, but the effort to teach is not 
offensively prominent, and the story is 
thrilling enough to retain the interest 
of readers who are most averse 
to having a lesson administered under 
the guise of a novel. Mr. Hocking 
never fails to be an instructive and 
pleasant writer, and his latest novel is 
well up to his usual mark. 



THE SUNNY DATS OP YOUTH * 



Mb. Habdy, the industrious author 
of the once-popular book, ' How to be 
Happy Though Married,' is a master 
of the anecdotal style, but provides 
in his present volume — The Sunny 
Day 8 of Youth— something besides anec- 
dote. He knows his subject, and 
ias evidently had the advantage of a 
wide and varied field of observation. He 
also knows young men in many spheres 
and ranks of life ; and though he often 
introduces us to officers and soldiers, 
lis experiences derived from the work 
of an Army chaplain lend piquancy to 
his treatment of many important aspects 
of human conduct. His religious sym- 
pathies are deep, simple, and wide and 
small : his religion is that in which all 
good men believe and which all good men 
practise. Dogmatism, sectarianism, 
bigotry, and even narrowness, have no 
countenance in this book. His reading 
has been very varied, and he is evidently 
the possessor of a remarkable memory. 
He therefore gathers his illustrations 
from many ages and from nearly all 
lands. 

Our first extract shall be from the 
chapter on 

Chums. 

A faithful friend is not easy to find, for 
many so-called friends are like London 
omnibuses, hailing you in fine weather, and 
shunning you when it rains. An old man 
once quaintly remarked that, although his 
acquaintances would fill a church, his real' 
friends could be packed into a pulpit. But 
notwithstanding this and similar sayings, 
the world is in this respect not so bad as it is 
called. As artillery in battle draws down 
artillery, so friendliness generally draws 
friendliness back. And when we have found 
a true friend, one whom we can trust always, 
who knows the best and the worst of us, and 
who lores us in spite of our faults, then we 
have got a treasure indeed. 

A good friend is one who tries to make us 
do what we can, who brings out what is best, 
and not what is worst, in us. Instead of 
leading us into temptation, he endeavours to 
guard us from it. He is never jealous, but is 
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always ready to rejoice in our prosperity, and 
to sympathise and help when things go wrong 
with us. Nor is he afraid to pull us up when 
he thinks that we ourselves are going wrong, 
Friends who never show their friendship by 
telling us when we have plainly erred are bat 
half friends. 

• • • • • 

* What is the secret of your life t * asked 
Mrs. Browning of Charles Kingsley ; ' tell 
me, that I may make mine beautiful too.' 

He replied, ' I had a friend ! ' 

When the great natural philosopher 
Michael Faraday was a very young man, he 
wrote to a friend, ' A companion cannot baa 
good one unless he is morally so. I have met 
a good companion in the lowest path of life, 
and I hare found such as I despised in a 
rank far superior to mine.* 

Bishop Hamilton of Salisbury bears the 
following testimony to the influence for good 
which Mr. Gladstone, when a schoolfellow 
at Eton, exercised upon him. 'I was a 
thoroughly idle boy ; but I was saved from 
worse things by getting to know Gladstone.' 
At Oxford, we are told that the effect of his 
example was so strong that men who fol- 
lowed him there ten years later declare that 
undergraduates drank leas in the forties bo- 
cause Gladstone had been so courageously 
abstemious in the thirties. 

In an admirable chapter upon ' Suc- 
cess/ we find the following interesting 
paragraphs : 

Secrets of Success* 

Though brains will never do as a substitute 
for work, still they are necessary to guide it. 
' How do I know a good saleswoman P ' said 
the owner of a large toy-shop in New York 
just after the last Christmas holidays. ' Do 
you see that little girl ? I took her on as 
"extra" two months ago. She was hope- 
lessly diffident and clumsy, so I set her to 
arrange a shelf of dolls which, had always 
hitherto stood in unmeaning straight rows. 
When I came back, I found each doll in 
a characteristic attitude. One was at a 
mirror, another was rocking the cradle, 
some of them were dancing a quadrille, 
others at the wash-tub and cooking-stove. 
A crowd surrounded them. They sold 
rapidly. I saw that I had secured a valu- 
able assistant. She put her brains into her 
work.' 

• • • • • 

To be truly .successful, a man must be able 
to rise after failure. The general, whose 
campaign is commenced amidst a series of 
disasters, but who, nevertheless, by repairing 
his mistakes, by concentrating his forces, by 
watching his opportunities, carries ultimate 
triumph out of defeat, is the truly great 
leader. The statesman, or the orator, whose 
maiden effort was covered with confusion and 
ridicule, but who resolves — in spite of this, or 
rather because of this — that he will force his 
opponents to hear him and respect him, shows 
that he is a great man. In each case it is 
the ability and the readiness to learn from 
failure, which is the secret of success. 

The man who has only an eye for difficulties 
will not succeed. When Howe was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, s 
question concerning him was asked in Parlia- 
ment, to which Lord Hawke, who was then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, replied: •lad- 
vised His Majesty to make the appointment. 
I have tried my Lord Howe on important 
occasions ; he never asked me how he was to 
execute any serf ice, but always went and per- 
formed it.' 

This is the book for a parent to give 
to a boy as a Christmas or New Year 
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BIB EOBBBT N. FOTTLER* 



The memoir of Sir Bobert Nicholas 
Fowler — philanthropist, City magnate, 
Member of Parliament, and occasional 
lay preacher — provided by his son-in- 
law, the Rev. John Stephen Flynn, 
Hector of St. Mewan, is an interesting 
volume. Much in the book is derived 
from Fowler's diaries, which he as- 
siduously kept during thirty-eight years, 
and from some of his letters. Mr. 
Flynn had an abundance of material 

S laced at his service, and he had evi- 
ently a very intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with Sir Bobert ; but he has com- 
pressed both information and private 
knowledge within very reasonable limits, 
and has thus told his story with a 
brevity and skill that deserve com- 
mendation. 

Sir Bobert Fowler was born of a 
highly reputable Quaker family, having 
an old home in Wiltshire, and ulti- 
mately an important business position 
in the City of London. Bobert N. 
Fowler, was born at Bruce-grove, Tot- 
tenham, in the year 1828, where his 
father, a Cornhill banker, then resided. 
A large Quaker colony surrounded the 
boy with influences which contributed 
to his moral and religious nurture some 
valuable elements. He went to a 
Friends' School in the then quiet vil- 
lage ; but received his later training in 
University College, obtaining eventu- 
ally a distinguished position as a gradu- 
ate of the University of London. With 
the advantages derived from a good 
amount of foreign travel, and inter- 
course with many cultured and highly- 
intelligent relatives and friends — ever 
combined with unusually good means — 
he was well prepared for the duties 
which fell to his lot in his father's bank, 
into which he was brought as a partner 
on January 2, 1850, when he was 
twenty-one years of age. In August, 
1851, his father died; and Bobert 
Fowler assumed the responsibilities of 
a position which many may have envied, 
since he was an only child and the heir 
to great wealth. 

From very early life Fowler was 
decidedly religious, and continued such 
to the end. His views on Quakerism 
underwent a gradual change, and a few 
years after his father's death he became 
a member of the Church of England ; 
but his distinctly evangelical principles 
enabled him to find all along much 
satisfaction in associating himself with 
the ministers and members of various 
Christian Churches for religious and 
benevolent purposes. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the London City 
Mission, and the Aborigines' Protection 
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Society appear to have had the first 
place in his heart and purse. 

The book is very quotable, but our 
space is limited ; and we must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with a few 
brief extracts from its tempting pages. 
The following are references to his 
young life: 

The Boy-Quaker mud Ills Associates. 

The place of brothers and sisters was, to some 
extent, filled by many young cousins who lived 
near, and joined him at lessons and play. The 
attachments thus early formed proved to be 
lifelong. The little friends he played with in 
his father's garden were amongst the most 
sorrowf ul mourners at his death. No doubt, 
in middle life, their paths diverged widely 
enough in political matters, and in some 
questions relating to the Established Church ; 
but their affectionate regard on the one f *de 
and the other was not impaired by these 
changes. Still, it is doubtful if the feelings 
which are peculiar and proper to the stage of 
boyhood were ever fully developed in young 
Fowler. With all its excellences, the system 
of religious training of the young amongst 
Friends, fifty years ago, was open to some 
objections. The sunny aspects of the Gospel 
were often nearly obscured by the altogether 
disproportionate place which was given to its 
more severe teaching ; and a habit of morbid 
introspection seems to have been encouraged 
by those who were looked up to as authorities 
in the Society. 

Something was said on the other side 
by Fowler himself, and would no 
doubt be urged by the Friends. It is 
well to note that Bobert Fowler was 
related to some of the most notable 
Quakers :— Joseph John Gurney was 
his uncle ; he married Miss Fox, of 
Falmouth, a relative of Miss Caroline 
Fox, whose 'Memorials' form two 
beautiful volumes of enduring charm ; 
his cousin is Mr. William Fowler, some- 
time M.P. for Cambridge ; two of the 
Pease family were brothers-in-law, and 
Mr. Alfred Pease married Fowler's 
daughter. But though trained so en- 
tirely among Quakers, and related to 
them by so many personal and family 
ties, he was a burly, outspoken, jolly 
Englishman, a country Squire, a City 
Alderman, a vigorous politician, and a 
redoubtable hunter. 

A Many-sided Han. 

From many of the extracts given from 
Fowler's letters and diary, it might appear, 
to those who did not know him, that he was 
a man of a gloomy habit of mind, professing 
a religion which, whatever else it did for him, 
gave him very little happiness. On the other 
hand, to those who only knew him in his 
public life, much that has been written here 
will seem strange. It will be difficult for 
them to believe that the man they knew is 
the same as appears in his diary. They will 
recall a burly, genial gentleman, who carried 
a huge silver snuff-box, smoked his cigars, 
told his good story, and enjoyed his joke like 
any man of the world ; who was as well known, 
too, in the hunting-field as on the Conserva- 
tive benches of the House of Commons. It 
would not surprise them to hear of his sub- 
acribiDg to a hospital, or, being a kindly-dis- 
posed man, taking the chair at the annual 
meeting of an orphanage ; but they will 
probably learn, with something like astonish- 



ment, that he devoted a considerable portion 
of every day to private meditation, prayer, 
and Bible-reading ; that he regularly wrote 
up his diary, in which he daily called himself 
to strict account for any dereliction of duty, 
however slight, and, with an unsparing 
severity, recorded every fault ; that he never 
took part in any importantdivision in the House 
without commending the cause to God ; and 
that scarcely a day passed without his 
praying for his country, for the Queen and 
the Boyal Family, with almost as great 
earnestness and tenderness as for his own 
children. 

But one is apt to be still more sur- 
prised at the politics — both civil and 
ecclesiastical — of a man who had so 
many opportunities of seeing and know- 
ing broader, and, we think, better, 
aspects of both Church and State than 
those which he allowed himself to 
view with approbation. The following 
quotations illustrate our meaning. They 
are selected from different pages in the 
volume : 

A Paradoxical Han. 

He had short and easy (but not adequate) 
methods of settling theological questions. 
Like Archbishop Whately, he preferred 
to ' set his watch by the sun/ and 
when any new or unusual opinion was 
broached, or so-called heresy revived, he took 
his Greek Testament from the shelf, and read 
the passages bearing on it; and there the 
matter ended, so far as he was concerned.' 

This is how he regarded the passing of the 
Irish Church Act in 1869 : ' It is sad to think 
that this sacrilegious measure should have 
been crowned with success. So far as Ireland 
is concerned, we acknowledge no God ; and 
this is a mournful consideration. No doubt, 
sooner or later, we shall see the combination 
of infidels, Dissenters, and Romanists attack- 
ing our own Church, and we shall become a 
godless country. May a gracious God not 
deal with us after our sins.' 

The following view of the proper use 
of Conservatism, written in 1858, may 
not be inappropriate now : 

'However my feelings go with him (Lord 
Derby), I cannot but consider that the Con- 
servatives are a drag on the Constitution, and 
that opposition is their legitimate sphere ; 
though taking office conciliates doubtful 
friends.' 

' During the progress of the American Civil 
War, Fowler wrote very fully about it. While 
deprecating slavery, his sympathy was largely 
with the South. His strong faith in the 
national advantages to be derived from an 
aristocracy, as well as his honest dislike of, 
and disbelief in democracy, led him to con- 
demn the motives and policy of the North, 
and to see in the resistance of the South an 
amount of virtue which few others were able 
to see.' 

And thus we perceive that a really 
good man, who was taught better things, 
and should have known them fully, was 
steeped in the sentiments of the party 
with which he bound himself, whether 
as affecting the Church or the nation. 
He upheld a party which was indeed ' a 
drag on the Constitution.' 



Erratum. — The publishers of ' French and 
German Echoes' alluded to in our issue of 
December 8 (page 450) should have been 
given as Messrs. Blackie and Son, Old 
Bailey, E.C, 
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MEMORY TRAINING. Loisitte System. 
▲ Law Leotarer, of King's Collect London (J. 
Harpur 8ceife, LL.B), eays: 'InTaluable for exams, 
and for memory trainiog.* ' Taught by comtpondmc*. 
In three weeks I was able to memoriae the nam<*s ( Ac, 
of more than 400 men.*— A. W. Jamiesou, L«eut.-Colioel 
I.8.C. 'Natural memory greatly strengthened.'— W.W. 
Astor. * Adrantage to strong memory, inodoulable aid 
to weak one.'— Bar. Dr. Buckley. 

Let$on$ by Peat. Protptctiu fr—. 

ALOISETTE, 37, NEW OXFORD-ST. 
• (OppotiU MudU'$), LONDON. 

MB. G. T. CONGREVE'S 
WOBK ON 

CONSUMPTION, &c. 
In which are detailed 
The Causes, Symptoms, Progress, and Saeeessfnl 
Treatment of this Scourre of England.— With nearly 
Four Hundred Cases of Cure. Also 

On COUGH, ASTHMA , B EONCHITIS, <fcc. Ac. 

Tho Book witt b$ unt pott. fra, for ONE SHILLING, by 
the Author, Coombo Lodqi, Ptckham, London, S.B. 

VLI ■ — — 

LIFE'S GARMENTS. 



Life's garment was of fine brocade, 

Before my jouth had passed awaj ; 
I dare be sworn no Georgian maid 

E'er donned such marvellous arraj. 
The incorporeal loveliness 

Of fairies flitting o'er the dew 
Was nought to the resplendent dress 

Life wore, e'er jouth took wings and flew. 

Ah ! wherein lay the charm of itP 

Though nought was sober, all was chaste : 
Her crown with light of rubies lit ; 

The golden girdle at her waist ; 
Those wondrous harmonies of hue ; 

Therich- wrought draperies' graceful fall ; 
The rose within her hair that threw 

A summer fragrance over alL 

Alas ; now jouth has sped away, 

And I to man's estate hare grown, 
A russet gown is Life's array, 

Encircled by a leathern zone. 
There is no beauty in its folds, 

Its poetry has changed to prose 
Her hair one faded charm still holds : 

The withered petals of a rose ! 

F. J. Cox. 



A NEW POET.* 



The ejaculation of the reviewer intent on 
preparing readers of Poems, by Francis 
Thompson, may well be : To your diction- 
aries, O Israel ! Here is a list of words, some- 
thing formidable even to, the learned: 
Gelid, agaric, intelligential, purfled, os tents, 
usufruct (how this last smacks of Roman 
Law !), acerb, preparate, im pitiable, anchor- 
etic, chiton, saddenedly, unleaguerable, 
umbered, wassailous, blanch am iced, thur- 
ifer, rondure, lucent- weeping, versicoloured, 
immeditatably. Many of these words tell of 
pedantry, of daring, of a mistaken idea of 
poetry, and yet, strange as it may seem, Mr. 
Francis Thompson has succeeded in writing 
a rolume of intense interest, despite the 
classical clog whereby he has prevented his 
book from approaching within a hundred 



* Poems. By Francis Thompson. (Elkin Mathews 
•ad John Xjtne, 5*J 



miles or so of perfection. Again and again he 
gives proof of a beautiful, and even astonish- 
ing, ability. Again and again we come 
upon a glowing passage containing nearly 
every element of poetry, and we say, 
without fear of contradiction, that there 
is no young writer of verse before the 
public who could attempt to rival some 
of Mr. Thompson's lucid utterances. But 
he has fallen a victim to Walker, or John- 
son, or some other compiler of nouns and 
adjectives. Poems reeks of the dictionary ; 
and were the occasional nobilities of which 
we have spoken less noble, this little volume 
would have received but a rough welcome. 
Whereas not a few of the pieces might 
have been perfect, the poet has flung the 
reader from heaven to earth by the use of 
some maddening participle Englished from 
the Latin. Some lines are almost unpar- 
donable, for to be audacious is not always 
to be splendid. 

Poetry has no such trap 'for .the young 
lyrist as the long word. It is as if Mr* 
Thompson had been writing verses to 
Berlin Fire. Certainly he is guilty of posing. 
Genius clumsily freeing itself from swad- 
dling clothes may be forgiven much, but 
it is necessary to say at the outset of this 
new career that language is not to be bullied 
and broken in the manner adopted by the 
author whom we are reviewing. He has the 
lovely gift ; let him use it lovingly. Some of 
his lines are a mere flouting of the art he has 
elected to follow. He must serve his art* 
not bludgeon it That he has no need of a 
mongrel vocabulary can be proved to the 
full. Listen to the inspired opening of 
' Before her portrait in youth 

As lovers, banished from their lady's face, 

And hopeless of her grace, 
Fashion a ghostly sweetness in its place, 

Fondly adore 
Some stealth- won, cast attire she wore, 
A kerchief, or a glove, 
And at the lover's beck, 
Into the glove there fleets the hand, 
Or at impetuous command 
Up from the kerchief floats the virgin neck. 

This poem proceeds splendidly, till we 
find 

This dropping flower of youth thou lettest 
faU, 

I, faring in the cook-shut light, astray. 
Find on my 'la ted way. 

This is giving gall after honey. 

• To a Poet Breaking Silence ' is a most 
notable production. Beauty abounds in it, 
though we have to protest against the 
rhyming of ' able ' and ' babble ; ' and such a 
couplet as : 

Vain are all disguises ! ah, 

Heavenly incognita, 

is of a fearful folly. ' A Carrier Song ' is 
very bad indeed, particularly the refrain. 
To show that Mr. Thompson is not devoid 
of humour (as might well be imagined from 
our previous remarks) we take for quota. 



tion the following lines, the last of which 
might come straight from Shakespeare : 

Yet I have felt what terrors may consort 
In women's cheeks, the Graces' soft resort ; 
My baud hath shook at gentle hands' access, 
And trembled at the waving of a tress ; 
My blood-known panic fear, and fled dis- 
mayed ; 

Where ladies' eyes have set their ambuscade. 
The rustle of a robe has been to me 
The very rattle of love's musketry. 

We should like to inquire curiously into 
several of the other poems which are placed 
before those addressed to children, but space 
forbids the enterprise. Lovely with an ex- 
ceeding loveliness are many of the verses 
in ' Daisy ' : 

She listened with big-lipped surprise, 
Breast-deep 'mid flower and spine : 
Her skin was like a grape, whose veins 
Run snow instead of wine. 

She went her nnremembering way, 

She went and left in me 
The pang of all the partings gone, 

And partings yet to be. 
• • • • • 
Nothing begins and nothing ends, 

That is not paid with moan ; 
For we are born in others* pain 

And perish in our own. 

' The Making of Viola ' is almost a chal- 
lenge. It is a note of interrogation for the 
critics. Our candid opinion is that in it 
Mr. Thompson appears at his trickiest, and 
therefore at his worst. Here stand the 
first three divisions. 
The Father of Heaven. 

Spin, daughter Mary, spin ; 

Twirl your wheel with silver din] 

Spin, daughter Mary, spin 

Spin a tress for Viola. 

Angels. 

Spin, Queen Mary, a 
Brown tress for Viola ! 

The Father of Heaven. 

Weave, hands angelical, 
Weave a woof of flesh to pall- 
Weave, hands angelical- 
Flesh to pall our Viola. 

Angele. 

"Weave, singing brothers, a 
Velvet flesh for Viola ! 

The Father of Heaven. 

Scoop, young Jesus, for her eyes, 
Wood-browned pools of Paradise- 
Young Jesus, for the eyes 
For the eyes of Viola. 

Angele. 

Tint, Prince Jesus, a 
Dusked eye for Viola ! 

Thus the excellent and the bad jostle 
each other throughout this astonishing 
book. Alb we have said before the glorious 
passages should prove the volume's salva- 
tion among critics. Mr. Francis Thompson 
sejrtRfecl g^©coMi4e« it » wiw 
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Hong to be less prodigal of His Latin, less 
flaming in his epithets, less noisy, so to 
speak, we ought to receive from him a 
great gift of song. Norman Galb. 



TABLE TALK. 



Ottb contemporary, The Family Circle, is 
making an offer so unparalleled in its 
liberality that we fear the like response 
may by some be made, through ignor- 
ance, as was made to the man who once 
stood on London-bridge offering guineas 
for pence. He found no takers, as 
jpeople thought the offer too good to 
be true. But this offer of The Family 
Circle's is both good and true. It is 
briefly this : Any one who pays an annual 
subscription (4s. 4*L) to any newsagent, and 
sends the newsagent's receipt to the pub- 
lishing office (13, Fleet-street) of the paper, 
thereby gets himself insured against acci- 
dents on all railways to the extent of £1,000 
in case of death, and £750, £500, or £250 in 
case of disablement. The fact of a name 
appearing in the firm's books as an annual 
subscriber to the paper is accepted absolutely 
by the Insurance Company as equivalent to 
a policy that ordinarily costs 7s. 6d. No 
Kke offer has been made, so far as we know, 
by any other journal 



Mr. J. Ashby Sterry, whose novel we 
review in another column, is a tall, hand- 
some, military-looking man, fresh-coloured 
but prematurely grey, a bachelor living in 
chambers not far from Trafalgar-square. 
Mr. Sterry, who writes the ' Bystander ' for 
The Graphic, hardlv ever goes away from 
London now, though he writes enohantingly 
of the river. 



Mr. David Christie Murray, whose 
• Making of a Novelist' we referred to last 
week, is a tali, well-set, active looking man 
of forty-six. Before he grew his beard, he 
was the most remarkable-looking man in the 
Savage Club, which he has often regaled 
with the reminiscences of his life contained 
in his new volume. His fine face and strik- 
ingly handsome, curly, grey hair make him 
one of the features of a Savage Saturday 
night. 

Mr. Murray, who was born at West 
Bromwich, near Birmingham, has been 
a great traveller. He was a special 
correspondent for The Scotsman and 
The Times in the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877, and a few years back made a tour 
of Australia and New Zealand, during which 
he wrote his play, Ned's Chum, and dis- 
covered his ability as an actor. Ned's Chum 
ran a year in the provinces. Mr. Murray 
began life as a reporter on The Birming- 
ham Morning News and, by the good offices 
of Archibald Forbes, was on the staff of 
The Daily News and The World when he 
came to London. After his return from 
Constantinople he gave up journalism for 
fiction. His first important story was ' A 
Life's Atonement,' which came out in 
Chambers's Journal about 1879. All the 
world knows his ' Joseph's Coat ' and 4 Aunt 
Rachel.' 

'Florence Marryat's ' married name is 
Mrs. Francis Lean. She is a tall, masculine 7 
looking woman, and is now a grandmother, 



though not grey. She was one of a very 
large family — a sixth daughter. Her 
father died when she was very young, but 
she remembers him well, and says that his 
children stood in great awe of him. She 
has American blood in her veins — if we 
mistake not, that of the well-known New 
England family of Tuckers. She is very 
much interested in Spiritualism. 



Most great authors have a pet private 
author whom they swear by, and try to 
exploit when occasion serves. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes's private author was Mary E. 
Wilkins. But she is private no longer, for 
the world has recognised her as the most 
typical writer of New England. Her short 
stories have a wonderful humour of situa- 
tion, though she weaves them out of the 
most unpromising materials. 



Whittiei^s private author was the Rev. 
David Wasson, a Unitarian minister in 
Boston, whose volume of poems was brought 
out postumously. He had a profound 
admiration for the late Emperor of Brazil 
He was also very enthusiastic about the 
work of Miss Edna Dean Proctor, the 
poetess, whose fine poem, 'The Song of the 
Ancient People/ was introduced to the 
English public through these columns ; and 
also about that of Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, author of ' The Gates Ajar/ and 
other books which have enjoyed an enor- 
mous popularity in America. Though a 
plain man and a Quaker, he was very 
sensitive about ladies' dress, and once 
electrified a large assemblage by taking 
Miss Proctor into his confidence upon the 
subject of Miss Phelps's old-maidish cos- 
tumes. He was unfortunately rather deaf, 
so the confidence was in a stage whisper. 



We mentioned, a few weeks back, that 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett had taken a 
house in the West-end. She is a little 
ruddy woman, with reddish hair, and is very 
animated in conversation. One of her two 
sons, since dead, was the original of ' Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.' She has extraordinary 
notions about the bringing up of children 
Hers have never been allowed to be cor- 
rected since they were born. However 
much they may have outraged the traditions 
of good behaviour, sense of shame and the 
force of example were the only remedies 
permitted. It was as much as a gover- 
ness's or servant's place was worth to forget 
this rule. 



Mrs. Burnett, who makes large sums, and 
is thoughtless in her generosity, is a mark 
for begging-letter writers. A beautiful 
Italian girl, who was living with her, made 
a wager that she would fleece her in this 
way. She wrote a most pitiful letter to 
Mrs. Burnett : 

Dear Madam,— Although I have had the 
highest art education in Cin., Ohio, I am 
quite unable to get employment, Ac., <fcc 

Mrs. Burnett sent her Cincinnati corres- 
pondent a ten-dollar note, which was duly 
handed back to her by the Signorina at 
breakfast a few mornings afterwards. But 
the warning was thrown away 1 



The old-fashioned English country gentle- 
man used to know his Horaoe by heart, but 
how many of his present successors could 
translate him, as fy r * Gladstone has done, 
almost without reference to the text ? Hie 



translation is nearly finished, and the next 
question is, Who will be the lucky pub- 
Usher? Several are angling for it, we hear. 



When a lady ' uses a nom de plume in 
order to preserve her anonymity, it is un- 
wise to allow her photograph to appear in 
newspapers with her pen-name appended. 
Some or her friends are sure to recognise it. 
What, then, is she to do? Admit the 
authorship of the book ? By no manner 
of means. She gets an agent to send a 
note to a literary man with a view to its 
being published in a literary journal, and in 
the note the ladv (giving her nom deplume) 
is made to ' desire to contradict the state- 
ment that— (naming her book) was written by 

Mrs. (the name bv which the authoress 

is known in private life).' The Recording 
Angel has surely enough work to do with- 
out multiplying his labours in this fashion. 
But doubtless the lady has an answer pat 
for the occasion. 



Sir Frederick Pollock, Q.C., is now in 
Calcutta, having been appointed Tagore 
Law Professor in the Universitar there. He 
delivered his first lecture on November 21. 
His stay will not, however, be a lengthy 
one, as the appointment is only made for 
one year, and involves the delivery of about 
a dozen lectures. 



The Harvard Overseers are about to in- 
corporate the Women's Annex with the 
University, and the Union is expected to be 
accomplished in time to confer the regular 
degree on the present senior class. When 
will Oxford and Cambridge crown the 
efforts of their women students by permit- 
ting them to take the degrees they so 
energetically and satisfactorily qualify 
themselves for ? London has done this a 
great many years, and the Scotch Universi- 
ties surrendered at discretion more than a 
year ago. 



The first novel translated from the Bul- 
garian has just been issued in the Inter- 
national Library Series. It is a story of 
an unsuccessful revolutionary movement 
against Turkish oppression. Hence the 
title, ' Under the Yoke.' Ivan Vazoff, the 
author, and the foremost writer of Eastern 
Boumelia, was born in 1850. He is a 
native of the Bulgarian village of Sopot, 
situated at the foot of the Balkan, forty 
miles north of Philippopolis. He is a man 
of action as well as of letters, and his share 
in the insurrectionary movement of 1876 
obliged him to fly for his life north of the 
Balkan, He has written several prose 
works, of which 'Under the Yoke' is 
unanimously considered his masterpiece. 
It was composed during a three years resi- 
dence at Odessa. 



M. Vazoff is also a poet. The mag- 
nitude of his achievement in this direction 
can be estimated only by taking into account 
the fact that before his advent there was 
no Bulgarian verse, and that he was obliged 
to originate his metres as well as his sub- 
jects. Most of his poems are patriotic lays. 
In a series of three volumes entitled ' The 
Banner and the Guz'la,' ' The Sorrows of 
Bulgaria,' and * The Deliverance,' he sings 
the story of the deliveranoe of Bulgaria 
from the 'Ineffable Turk.' A school of 
OfttiTe Terwfifffb^riapag up ia hir 
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wake, but no one strong enough to dispute 
the pre-eminence of the leader haB jet 
arisen. M. VazofFs admirable prose is con- 
siderably influenced by his study of French 
and Russian models, but his Terse is said 
to be entirely his own in form as well as in 
sentiment. 



Mrs. Annie Besant, whose autobiography 
we reviewed last week, is just now on tour 
in the Madras Presidency, in the interests 
of the Theosophical Society, a peculiar 
body which seems to flourish in spite of 
exposure and ridicule. Mrs. Besant will 
attend the annual convention of the Society 
at Adyar — where the famous shrine existed, 
with the cabinet in which broken teacups 
were made whole, and mysterious messages 
were received from Koot Humi Lai Singh, 
the Mabatma. In January she will start 
for Calcutta with a view to a tour in Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces. We 
shall be surprised if she makes many con- 
verts among the Europeans in India, who 
are sick to death of the whole thing, which, 
indeed, they had good reason to believe had 
been exploded seven or eight years ago, 
when the Coulombs made their confession 
of abetment of fraud. 



Mr. Prothero's ' Life of Dean Stanley * — 
for it is practically his, as he entirely 
rewrote the first twenty-five years of the 
Life, which was all that Dean Bradley had 
done — is at last published ; and a very ex- 
cellent biography it is. All the better, too, 
for its truthfulness, giving us the greater con- 
fidence in admiring the great Dean's great- 
ness of heart and liberality of thought, be- 
cause there is no attempt to conceal the un- 
fortunate effects of his want of business 
capacity. It is rather a pity that these 
great biographies should come so be- 
lated, for only a very small number of 
readers can pretend to take any interest 
now in the polemics of the last generation, 
and they inevitably take much space. But 
Stanley s catholicity prevents his contro- 
versies losing their savour to the same 
extent as, let us say, Dr. Pusey'e. 



A good story about Miss Blennerhassett 
and Miss Bleeman, the two Mashonaland 
nurse-heroines, as they are called, is told 
in The Hospital. An eminent authority 
on nursing, who had made an appointment 
with these ladies to call at her house, 
apprised the maid-servant of their expected 
arrival. The maid thereupon said that she 
had heard these Mashonaland ladies 
always went about with two lions, and 
would it be safe to shut them up in the 
dining-room ? Reminiscences of Lord 
Randolph and Sara Bernhardt must have 
been floating through that servant-maid's 
brain, that is, if the story has any founda- 
tion in fact. 



Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish 
shortly, under the title of ' Legal Studies 
in the University of Oxford,' Mr. Bryce's 
valedictory address on resigning the Begins 
Professorship of Civil Law. The same firm 
promise this week a ' Life of Coleridge,' by 
Mr. Dyke Campbell, based upon the sketch 
written by Mr. Campbell for Messrs. Mac- 
mUlan's one- volume edition of ' Coleridge's 
Poetical Works.' A portrait of Coleridge, 
after the original in the National Gallery, 
will appear as frontispiece. 



Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 
have in the press for publication in January, 
'A Manual of Obstetric Nursing,' by Marian 
Humf rey, of the British Lying-In Hospital, 
London. The author is also a Member of 
the Royal British Nurses' Association and 
of its Registration Board, and has obtained 
a diploma of the London Obstetric Society. 
The work will be dedicated to H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Teck. 



A second volume on Playing-cards, by 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber, will be published 
immediately by Mr. John Murray. Her 
first volume dealt with the Cards of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Belgium, and Holland. 
Lady Schreiber will treat, in her new 
volume, of the Playing-cards of France and 
Germany, accompanied by many beautiful 
illustrations. 



A new novel by George W. Cable, entitled 
• John March, Southerner,' a dramatic story 
of the new South, will commence in the 
January number of Scribner's. Some remin- 
iscences of Daniel Webster^particularly in 
regard to his reply to Hayne and his 
general methods of preparation for his 
wonderful oratorical effects, will appear in 
the same issue from the pen of the Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, who 
was Speaker of the House of Congress 
about fifty years ago. Other features of 
this number will be a paper on Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, accompanied with reproductions 
of engravings from some of Sir Joshua's 
most famous portraits ; an account of the 
every-day life of 'The Actor,' described 
by John Drew, long popular as one of the 
leading men at Daly's Theatre; and an 
article on the grotesque chimeras and gar- 
goyles of the cathedral of Notre Dame. 



Messrs. Mathews and Lane announce a 
second collection of poems by members of 
the Rhymers' Club, to be published in 
volume form early in the New Year. The 
contributors are Messrs. R. Le Gallienne, 
W. B. Teats, Lionel Johnson, Arthur 
Hillier, G. A. Greene, T. W. Rolleston, 
Ernest Rhys, E. J. Ellis, Dr. Todhunter, 
Arthur Symons, and Ernest Radford. 



Mr. Maskelyne, of the Egyptian Hall, is 
issuing shortly, through Messrs. Longmans 
and Co., * Flats and Sharps,' being an ex- 
posure of the methods and devices employed 
in cheating at the present day. 



Mr. Rowland W. Paul, of 3, Arundel- 
street, Strand, announces a volume of his 
own writing, illustrating, and publishing, 
entitled ' Vanishing London,' in which he 
proposes to record by careful drawings 
some of the most interesting houses in 
London and Westminster. The issue will 
be limited to 750 copies. 



' Tennyson and His Pre-Raphaelite Illus- 
trations/by G. Somes Layard, is announced 
to be published immediately by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. The volume will contain, among 
other illustrations, a thumbnail sketch of 
Tennyson reading 'Maud,' by Holman 
Hunt, and two drawings by Miss Liddal, 
which have never been published before ; 
also the original sketches for some of the 
wood engravings in the quarto illustrated 
edition of Tennyson's poems. 



When M. Zola was over here many people 
remarked on the striking contrast between 
the popular English idea of him and his ex- 
tremely bourgeois appearance, method of 
life, and habits of work. His cast-iron 
rule, that four pages must be written each 
day, seemed fatal to good work ; but there 
is evidently more to be said for the custom 
than appears at first sight. Mrs. Moles- 
worth has a similar rule, that she must sit 
down at her desk at a particular hour and 
write as much as two pages of print. But 
she allows 'overtime' if she then feels in 
the mood, as she usually does when the first 
task has concentrated her attention. 



A new serial story by Mrs. Molesworth 
entitled 4 Sheila's Mystery ' will be com- 
menced in the January number of Little 

Folks. 



A lady, who is a relative of the gentleman 
referred to below, writes : 

I observe in the little notice of Mr. Rennell 
Eodd in your ' Table Talk ' for December 8, 
allusion is made to his Haileybury Prize 
poems. Allow me to mention that the sub- 
jects of his two prize poems when at Hailey- 
bury were 'California' and 'Herodotus'; 
also that Mr. Eodd is not thirty-seven, but 
completed his thirty-fifth year on the 9th of 
November last. 



At the meeting of the Ruskin Society 
which was held on the 8th inst., Mr. George 
Allen, the Vice-President, gave a paper on 
'The Many-Sidedness of John Ruskin.' 
The specially interesting points were the 
accounts of Ruskin's early scientific 
writings — e.g., ' The Cause of the Colour of 
the Water of the Rhine * in Loudon's Maga- 
nine of Natural History for 1834; and 
4 Facts and Considerations in the Strata of 
Mont Blanc/ The essays signed Kata 
Phusin and later writings are better known ; 
but the Botany, Mineralogy, and Geology 
which are introduced in ' IProserpina ' and 
' Deucalion ' make good Mr. Allen's claim 
that his subject is a man of many sides 
and acquirements. 



'The Bristol Bowl,' by E. Nesbitt, in 
Black and White for December 16, is one 
of the best quiet short stories we have read 
for some time. It is a sort of ' old china * 
idyll. 

Mr. Jerome's latest ' Character -scape ' in 
To-Day is an amusing Bkit on the craze 
developed in some quarters for dealings 
with familiar spirits. -Whibley is the hero 
of the tale, but his familiar spirit is called 
' Maria ' — not ' Julia.' Mr. Jerome directs 
attention to the improved get-up of his 
journal. We certainly notice that the 
paper is very much better, but we do not 
think the printing is quite so good. 



We may congratulate The People's Friend 
on having reached its semi-jubilee this 
month. The number for January 1 will con- 
tain the opening of a new serial tale by the 
editor, Mr. Andrew Stewart, entitled, 'A 
Fair Norwegian, or, Playing with Fire,' a 
story of Press life in Glasgow. 



A new serial tale by Mrs. Hungerford 
(author of ' Molly Bawn') entitled ' Peter's 
Wife,' and one entitled ' The Daughters of 
Job/ by Darley Dale, will be commenced in 
the January number of Belgravw. 
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Young England enters upon its fifteenth 
year under new editorship; Among thelead- 
wg features for 1894 will be a Historical 
tale, relating to the Darien Scheme of 
1698, by John Bloundelle-Burton, entitled 
' A Gentleman Adventurer,* and a romance 
of the Solomon Islands by K. M. Eady 
entitled ' The Secret of the Fire Mountain.' 
Mr. Edward Whymper, traveller and moun- 
taineer, will relate the story of his ascent 
of Cotopaxi, and of the Matterhorn. 



An article on the Matabele question, 
from the pen of Mr. Bertram Mitford, is to 
appear in the forthcoming number of The 
Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review* 



We learn that a fifth edition of Mr. 
Frankfort Moore's new novel, ' A Gray Eye 
or So,' and the fourteenth English edition 
of Joseph Hatton's ' By Order of the Czar ' 
are on the eve of publication. 



'Against Dogma and Free Will and for 
Weismannism/ by EL 0. Hi! Her (Williams 
and Norgate), has reached a second edition. 



THE ' BOEDER ' SCOTT. 



Fttb volumes have been added to the 
'Border* Edition of the Waverley Novels 
rineeonr last notice : The Fortunes of Nigel in 
two volumes and Peveril of the Peak in three 
volumes. Nigel has ten etchings by R. W. 
Macbeth, A.R.A., the originals of all but 
one being drawings by the same hand ; the 
exception is ' The 'Prentice Fight,' from a 
painting by John Pettie, R.A. The chief 
character of the novel is thus characterised 
by Mr. Andrew Lang in his editorial intro- 
duction : 

The great character of the novel, of course, 
is King James, that portentous clown among 
the melancholy, unhappy Stuarts. In this 
picture Scott equals his otherwise unrivalled 
Louis XI. In spite of his apparent cowardice, 
his selfishness, his base temper, which made 
him stand by and see his mother murdered 
(her existence being nearly as inconvenient 
to him as to Elizabeth), James did not lack 
spirit and conduct. This he proved when, as 
a lad, he escaped from Falkland to St. Andrews, 
when he faced and practically subdued Both- 
well in Holyrood, when he marched against 
Huntley and the Northern Earls. Bat he 
learned deception in boyhood, when his person 
was seized, as in the raid of ftuthven, and 
when his fatourites were violently taken from 
him. "W hipped by Buchanan, insulted at every 
turn by Andrew Melville and the other 
Ministers, James lost dignity. He was not 
treated like a king, and his behaviour was 
seldom kingly. His nerves were shattered, 
as was Delisted, before his birth, by the 
murder of Bizzio in his mother's presence. 
His education made him a pedant, his nerves 
made him a zany, his head could not ttand 
hU access to wealth and prosperity, and the 
change from the rude clergy of his home to 
the adulation of England. In him we see a 
bad example of a common thing— the late 
youth of philosophers, the expansion of sen- 
suality and licence after a long period of 
early austerity. Such was James, with some 
Scotch humour, and with an incalculable 
freakishness. Such Scott displays him, not 
wholly without heart, but wholly without 
moral dignity and moral independence. 

Peveril of the Peak has fifteen etchings by 



H. L. Robertson, F. Huth, W. H. Boucher, 
A. Boilot, H.Macbeth-Raeburn, V. Focillon, 
Herbert Dicksee, W. W. Nooth, F. S. 
Walker, A. Mathey, and H. W. Batley— 
from drawings by John Pettie, R.A., W. 
Q. Orchardson, R.A., Arthur Hopkins, 
A.R.W.S., F. Dadd, R.L, and S. L. Wood. 

Mr. Andrew Lang opens his introduction 
to this novel with these words of the author, 
written while he was engaged upon it : 

'I have not been very well — a whoreson 
thickness of blood, and a depression of 
spirits arising from the loss of friends, have 
annoyed me much, and " Peveril " will, I fear, 
smack of the apoplexy/ 

Upon this Mr. Lang comments thus : 
* " Peveril " does, indeed, smack of apoplexy. 
. . . In this novel Scott was distinctly 
not himself. It is inordinately and use- 
lessly long; the Muse of History resents the 
voluntary and wilful mis-statements and 
anachronisms ; the plot is needlessly involved 
and fantastic ; Fenella, as Lockhart remarks, 
and as Scott himself confesses, is not 
wholly original, and her manoeuvres are 
not credible; the scenes in the Tower 
follow too closely on the similar ad- 
ventures of Nigel ; the witticisms about 
little Sir Geoffrey Hudson are heavy and un- 
sympathetic ; " the treatment of the trial 
scenes" is reprehended by Lockhart . . . the 
novel, in short, drowses, waking up now and 
again in a flash of brilliant light, perhaps in 
some brief occasional scene at an inn or on 
the road. The components are romantic, as in 
the desolate Manx Castle, the attack on 
Baidgenorth's Hall, the scene with Charles 
in St. James's-park ; but the " thickening 
of the blood" asserts itself again and 
again ; the tale loses its hold on the 
reader, . . . Scott was not at his best or 
second best, and well he knew it. In the 
case of " The Monastery/' he did not know it, 
but he bad no illusions about " Peveril." Yet, 
consistently with his manner, he would not go 
back on his tracks, and amend what he him- 
self disapproved/ 

The ' Border ' Waverley is published by 
Mr. J. 0. Nimmo. It is to be completed in 
forty-eight six-shilling volumes. Its three 
distinguishing features are Mr. Andrew 
Lang's Introductory Essays and Notes; 
some 250 original etchings, printed on 
Japanese paper; and a fine paper and a 
good type. 



SOCIALISM EXPLAINED.* 



Everything is wrong, and nothing is 
right, in ' modern civilisation/ Such is the 
disheartening premise with which Mr. 
William Morris, the poet of Socialism, and 
Mr. Belfort Bar, its philosopher, begin 
their book on Socialism: Its Growth and 
Outcome. They borrow a ghastly illustra- 
tion from Edgar Allan Poe, and tell us that 
the civilisation of our epoch is a ship of the 
dead, manned by people who at a distance 
seem to be constantly smiling, but on a 
near approach the smile is seen to be but 
the show of white teeth in the grinning 
jaws of corpses, which fill the air with an 
unbearable stench. The monogamous family 
is a selfish device for the transmission of 
property and the refusal of universal brother- 

* Socialism t Its Growth and Outcome. By William 
Morris, Author of 'The Earthly Paradise/ and E. 
Belfort Bax, Author of ' History of Philosophy/ 6c 
(8wan Soaaenschein. 6s,) 



hood. Religion is a conventional sham. 
Morality is simply commercial necessity 
masquerading in the forms of Christian 
ethics. Politics are also a sham, designed 
to keep the mass of men helpless and 
divided, so that they may still be the 
instruments of the strong and the 
successful. Art is, for the most part, 
dormant. 

How has all this come about, assuming 
that ii; has come about ? The two authors 
begin with the patriarchal period, when 
society was a practical communism, and the 
run at a gallop down the ages to our own 
day, lingering on the Middle Ages and they 
French devolution. All the way down the 
tendency has been towards individualism.and 
the ' exploitation ' of the many by the few ; 
but the tendency began to be accelerated by 
leaps and bounds when feudalism was 
destroyed, and the aristocracy of rank was 
replaced by the aristocracy of wealth. The 
workman, originally an independent artisan, 
putting his individual skill into his work, 
became part of a machine, and since the 
introduction of steam power he has been 
nothing more than a tender on a machine. 
We may be permitted to doubt, however, 
the assertion that the working classes were 
better off in the Middle Ages, under 
feudalism, than they are now. Our 
authors regard those who take the 
opposite view as * bourgeois historians/ 
Was the Saxon chronicler a bourgeois 
historian who describes the condition 
of England, groaning in serfdom under the 
Norman barons, as such that people said 
openly, 'Christ and His saints slept' P 
Would the masses of the people gain by a 
return to medieval conditions, with con- 
tinually recurring famine, plague, and 
rapine, and the grinding oppression 
that led to the abortive * peasants' 
revolts, which certainly k point to the 
existence of intolerable industrial oppres- 
sion? 

Coming to the rise of Socialism, our 
authors attribute the failure of all attempts 
hitherto to realise communal ideals to the 
fact that their authors trusted to the 
innate reasonableness of their ideas for the 
ultimate conversion of opponents. The 
tactics they advocate are the capture of the 
legislative power, and its systematic em- 
ployment in the direction of the Socialist 
organisation of society. Their theory of 
capitalism is that of Karl Marx, who 
regards the wealth of the capitalist as 
due to his appropriation of the sur- 
plus value or the work of labourers 
paid, in up-to-date terminology, the barest 
'living wage/ the capitalist disguising 
his 'robbery' under a complicated system 
of exchange. In the future capitalist 
property is to be tranf ormed into socialised 

Eroperty. The weariness of forced machine 
ibour will be changed for the joy of willing 
work. Marriage will be dissoluble at the 
will of either party, and the children will 
not puffer, for they will belong to the com- 
munity. The community, distributed into 
convenient units of population, will pro- 
vide itself with co-operative music, plays,and 
literature, though the novel is likely to die 
out for lack of the necessary villain. 
Religion will become simply the higher 
ethic that aspires for a happier and more 
glorious future of the race. And so on. 
Mr. Morris and Mr. Bax believe that — not 
in a day, but little by little — their ideal will 
be fully realised. Their optimism is to be 
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OLD FRENCH COUBT LIFE * 



The picturesque and dramatic side of 
French history is well to the fore just now, 
The life of the Court during the years 
lying between the reigns of Francis I. and 
Louis XVI. is peculiarly adapted to vivid 
pictorial rendering. In no other history 
have we the means of penetrating so fami 
liarly into the interior life of kings and 
queens. No nation is possessed of such 
rich stores of personal memoir as France 
produced during this epoch. Dictated in 
hours of leisure by nobles and ladies who 
formed part of the brilliant circle that 
surrounded the person of the sovereign, we 
have in them a daily chronicle of the in- 
trigues and vanities of the Court ladies, 
the pettiness and jealousy of cardinals and 
statesmen, the follies and luxuries of kings 
and queens. Perhaps we know too much ; 
the age was a cruel and licentious one, and 
it was the Court that set the example of 
unbridled voluptuousness. Moreover, it 
was par excellence the age of woman's 
dominion. Women ruled in Court and State, 
and their caprice was ' the pivot on which 
French history turned.' The love affairs 
of Madame de Montespan, the piety of 
Louise de Lafayette, the romantic vicissi- 
tudes of Mademoiselle de Montpensier had 
hardly less influence on the affairs of the 
kingdom than the astuteness of Richelieu 
or the wiles of Mazarin. Kings and car 
dinals alike acknowledged their sway 
openly or in secret ; the lives of men 
and the destinies of nations lay within 
their frown or smile. 

By a careful study of the memoirs and 
letters of the period, and with the aid of a 
lively imagination and a gift of picturesque 
expression, the author of Old Court Life in 
France htm given to her historical portraits 
the vividness of fiction. Carefully working 
into her dialogue every word and phrase 
found in the memoirs, and making use of 
every available trait and peculiarity of 
character, she has produced a sprightly, if 
somewhat highly-coloured, narrative of the 
private life of an extravagant Court. Her 
study of the feeble Louis XIII. is particu- 
larly good, and she unites scattered hints 
of personal affinities that were not without 
importance in their bearing on political 
events. She points out that the connection 
of Anne of Austria with Spain, the mar- 
riage of our own Charles I. with a French 
princess, and the rejection of his son by ' La 
Grande Mademoiselle,' all have their part 
in the making of history. Even kings are 
not superior to the influence of private ties. 
The book is a reprint, having been first 
introduced to the American public some 
twenty years ago, but no one will regret its 
republication. The continuous use of the 
present tense throughout the book is, in our 
opinion, an error of judgment. In short 
passages it adds piquancy to the narrative, 
but continued uninterruptedly through 
two volumes it becomes exceedingly tire- 
some. 

Hubert de Saint - Amand's Court of 
Louis XIV. covers a portion of the same 

* Old Court Life in Franc*. By Franoia Elliot* In 
Two Tola. (O. P. Putnam's Sona. 18a.) 

Th« Court of T.oais XTV. Br Hubert d« Saint- 
▲mind. Translated l>r Elizabeth Gilbert Hartia. 
(Hatoainsoa and Co* fe.) 



period. We Have already so f ally noticed 
the earlier volumes of the series that we 
may dismiss this one shortly. The ecstasies 
indulged in by the author for her subjects, 
which were permissible in volumes that 
treated of worthier women, appear slightly 
out of place when showered upon the heads 
of suoh shallow and designing beauties as 
the Court favourites of Louis XIV., nor 
can we sympathise* in her panegyrio on 
the gentleness, nobility, and Christian 
virtues of the Grand Monarque. The 
fascinations and splendour of her heroes 
and heroines, together with a lengthened 
residence at the Palace of Versailles, have 
somewhat turned the brain of this enthu- 
siastic apologist, and she is tempted to call 
evil good and good evil, because evil is 
decked in feathers, and finds shelter beneath 
the ermine of kings. The translation is 
frequently unsatisfactory. To render d 
present by 'at present/ and affaires by 
4 affairs/ smacks somewhat of the boarding- 
school or class-room stage of French pro- 
ficiency. 



DABWINIANA* 



The second volume of Mr. Huxley's col- 
lected essays is devoted to the pieces in 
which he has treated of ' the ancient doc- 
trine of Evolution/ as '.rehabilitated and 
placed upon a sound scientific foundation 9 
by, or in consequence of, the appearance of 
Darwin's • Origin of Species/ In some of 
them— we follow his own description in his 
Preface— he deals with ' the more weighty ' 
of the criticisms and arguments by which 
the book was assailed. Others record the 
impressions made by Darwin personally on 
'one who had the privilege and the happi- 
ness of enjoying nis friendship for some 
thirty years/ In a third section he sums 
up Darwin's work, and estimates its perma- 
nent influence on scientific thought. Under 
one or other of these heads may be 
arranged about two-thirds of the volume. 
The remaining third is occupied with six 
lectures to working men ' on our knowledge 
of the phenomena of organic nature/ 
For the republication of these Mr. 
Huxley thinks that some apology may 
be expected. They were delivered in 1863, 
and were printed from a shorthand report, 
and published with the permission, but, 
owing to his being closely engaged in other 
work at the time, without the revision of 
the author. The publication was successful 
both here and in America, and the lectures 
were translated into ' more than one foreign 
language/ Mr. Darwin again and again 
urged Mr. Huxley to undertake their 
revision and expansion. ' I have more than 
once/ says the latter, ' set about the task, 
but the proverb about spoiling a born and 
not making a spoon is particularly appli- 
cable to attempts to remodel a piece of 
work which may have served its immediate 
purpose well enough/ He gave it up, and 
the lectures are now reprinted, ' with all their 
imperfections on their heads/ We confess 
to wishing that he had taken Darwin's 
advice ; but the lectures as we have them 
are characteristically clear, precise, and 
comprehensive, and we have no doubt that 
many will gladly avail themselves of an 
opportunity ' to go over the A B C of the 



• Darwinian*. Eaaara fcj Toomai H. Huslfj, 
CKacmillan and Co. 5a, J 



great biological problem as it was set 
before a body of shrewd artisans,' 
thirty years ago, by so accomplished a 
biologist. 

Turning to the other essays, we find that 
little or nothing is required of us except to 
express our sense of their great value, and 
our satisfaction at seeing them placed be- 
fore the public with the finishing touches 
of their author, or, more strictly speaking, 
with his mature and emphatic approval. 
They represent no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the best work he has done — perhaps 
we should say his very best We are old 
enough to remember the publication of 
Darwin's great book, and we recollect how 
soon and how vividly we became impressed 
with the fact that, in connection with the 
general question of evolution, the part 
played by Mr. Huxley was second in im- 

Surtance only to that of Darwin himself, 
r. Huxley was, indeed, to Darwin what 
Aaron was to Moses. He was the better 
writer of the two. Not only was he com- 
paratively animated and interesting, but 
his gift of exposition was greatly superior 
to Darwin's. We shall not say that, in 
power of original thought, he excelled or 
even equalled Darwin ; but his words were 
better chosen, his arrangement more lucid, 
his movement of thought more rapid, and 
his logic more precise, than those of 
his master. Darwin has been much 
praised for his candour. This quality has 
conspicuously shone also in his disciple. 
Mr. Huxley apprehended with exquisite 
exactness what had been done, and what 
remained to be done, in connection with the 
problem of evolution. While a multitude 
of scientific speculators, and of literarv men 
whose brains were more or less inflamed 
with scientific or metaphysical notions, ex- 
pressed themselves with wild excitement 
and confusion upon the subject, as if all 
difficulties were now at an end, and the 
mystery of nature finally cleared up, he in- 
exorably told them, not only .that funda- 
mental problems relative to creation, to 
matter and spirit, to life and death, 
remained precisely where they were before 
Darwin's book appeared, but that even the 
origin of species by natural selection was 
not established by it except as a working 
hypothesis. As a working hypothesis it 
has been exceedingly valuable. But Darwin 
could not verify it by doing scientifically 
what, according to Darwinian evolution, is 
done by nature. And Mr. Huxley tells us 
that naturalists are still unable to produce 
a new species, or to place nature under such 
conditions that a new species will be pro- 
duced. 



COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE.* 



Wb should like, for Annie S. Swan's sake, 
to think that it is the wives who are best 
whom the husbands love most Her little 
book is full of sound teachings and good 
advice, but a wife after her model is surely 
'born, not made/ AU the good advice it 
contains would be more easily digested if it 
were paragraphed and broken up into homoeo- 
pathic doses, one to be taken each morning 
before breakfast. Swallowed in one big 
draught before marriage it would surfeit the 
average spinster. Excellent platitudes, Miss 
Swan, but platitudes ! _ 

Courtship and Marriage, and tha Gentle Art of 
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BOOKS FOB BOYS.* 



Messrs. T. Nblsow and Sons have quite 
an imposing list of books for boys this 
year. They are very clearly printed, well- 
illustrated, and abounding in excitement of 
all sorts and in adventures in all lands. 
Up Among the Ice-Floes, by Mr. J. Mac- 
donald Oxley, is the story of an adventurous 
youngster, Harold Marling, who follows 
the track of Henry Hudson. At Nachvak 
many things befall him, and he nearly 
gets drowned by venturing in a canoe 
before he has learned how to manage one. 
Then there are whaling, sleighing, 
and deer-hunting, and the voyage of 
the Narwhal comes at last to a happy end 
in a safe harbour. The same author's 
name introduces Diamond Rock, It is also 
a story of the sea, but of southern waters, 
and war with men instead of animals — 
save for one monster shark, which is slain 
under exciting circumstances. Dick Hol- 
land, the boy hero, sees a good deal of ser- 
vice in Nelson's days, and is present at the 
great Battle of Trafalgar. The first of a 
good series of adventures in various lands 
is Through Forest and Fire. In it Mr. Ellis 
introduces us to his boy heroes, who are to 
take us with them through several volumes. 
Nick Ribsam is the foremost of these, but 
Herbert Watrous is bis inseparable com- 
panion. The great incident of this first 
volume is a forest fire ; but there are some 
exciting chases after reindeer, and a great 
bear hunt. In On the Trail of the Moose 
our boy heroes have another sort of hunt- 
ing. The moose itself is, of course, their 
favourite quarry, but there are wolves in the 
forest, and Nick finds that these on more 
than one occasion test his nerve. Then 



•TJp Among the Ice-Floes. By J. Maodonald Oxley. 

Diamond Bock. By J. Xaodooald Oxley. 3s. 6d. 

Through Forest and Fire. B? E. 8. Ellin. 2*. tfd. 

On the Trail of the Moose B/ S. 8. Ellis. 2s. 6d. 

Acrose Texan. B/B. 8. Ellis. 2e. 6d- 

Bone of the Vikings. By John Gtmn. 3s. 

The Battle of the Rafts. By H. H. Bojeeen. 2s. 

As We Sweep Through the Deep. By Gordon 
Stables. 2s. 

Iranboe. By Sir W. Soott. 3s. 
(T. Kelson and Sons-) 

The E**le Cliff. By B. M. Ballantyne. 2s. 6d. 

Boger tbe Banger. By E. F. Pollard. 2s. 6d. 

Mick Tracy. 2s. 

(S. W. Partridge and Co.) 

The Boy Patriot By Olirer Dyer. 5s. 

Oar Clerk from Barkton. By E. A. Band. 3a. 6d. 
(Hutchinson and Co.) 

After School. By Robert Orerton. 8s. 6d. 

Sable and White. By Gordon Stables. 8s. 6cL 
(Jarrold and Sons.) 

A True Cornish Maid. By G. Norway. 8s. 6d. 

Baff • Banohe. By F. M. Holmes. 2s. 
(Blaokie and Sons.) 

The Brahman's Plot. By tbe Rer. W. J. Wilkins. Ss< 

The Log of a Sky-Pilot. By the Ber. T. 8. Treanor, 
V.A. St.6d. 

(Religious Tract Society.) 

In the Land of the Golden Plume. By D. Lawson 
Johnstone. 8s. 6d. 

Walter Trelawner. By J. S. Fletcher. 2s. 
(W. and R. Chambers.) 

Tbe Icelander's Sword. By 8. Baring Gould* 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 

Tbe Luck of Gerard Bidgeley. By Bertram Mitford. 
(Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 

Rogues' Island. By W. C. Metcalfe. S«. 

Facing Fearful Odds. By Gordon Stables, M.D., 
B.N. 6s. 

(J. F. Shaw and Co.) 

Phil Thorndyke's Adventures. By F. M. Wilbraham 
and Other*. (John Hogg. 3s.) 

Tales of Old English Life. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 
fW. P. Mimmo. 2s. 6d.) 

Watch and Watch. By W. C. Metcalfe. 2s. 6d. 

Personal Reminiscences. By R. M. Ballantyne. 2s. 6d. 
(J.NlsbetandCo.) 

Winning His Freedom. By M. Bramston. (National 
Boeietsr. feed.) 



there are other hnnters, too, and he is taken 
prisoner. His experiences hnrryqnick on 
each other's footsteps, and after only a 
short absence he is able to delight his rela- 
tions at home by the magnificent skins he 
brings back with him. Another of Mr. 
Ellis's stories which will maintain his re- 
putation as a good writer of these books of 
wild, free life is Across Texas, which is 
the third of the ' Forest and Fire * series. 
It continues the story of Nick Ribsam from 
the point where On the Trail of the Moose 
leaves it, just as that book continued bis 
previous Through Forest and Fire. Nick 
receives a letter which takes him to Texas ; 
and as both he and his companion, Herbert, 
are ' cute/ as the Yankees would say, they 
pick up many of the ways of that unsettled 
country. The incident of a narrow escape 
from a deadly tarantula is especially 
thrilling. 

A very different world of adventure is 
unveiled to us in an Orkney story, Sons of 
the Vikings, by Mr. John Gunn. And a 
very rood story it is, if one is not frightened 
by a little genuine Scotch dialect scattered 
here and there, but explained in footnotes. 
The Orkneys were several hundred years 
behind the mainland in civilisation, 
and the wild scene when the islanders 
gather on shore, some of them with the 
keen delight of wreckers, others to assist 
a vessel driven on the rocks, is well 
described. Smuggling and privateering 
were ordinary pursuits at that time, 
and Ronald Linklater at last meets in 
the waters the death he has often braved. 
Erio, his brother, succeeds to the Lairdship 
of Langstraill, and justice issatisfied. 

'There could be no fitter writer on boy life 
in Norway than Mr. H. H. Bovesen, and he 
gives us a real insight into his country in 
the nine stories gathered together under 
the title Tlie Battle of the Rafts. Some of 
them introduce the superstitions and folk- 
lore of nixies and witches, others deal with 
the more ordinary occurrences of poaching 
and bear-hunting. 

Mr. Gordon Stables has written another of 
his old-time wave-and-war tales, the stories 
of ever- victorious encounters with French 
men-of-war in the old tussles for supremacy, 
in As We Sweep Through the Deep. 
Jack is very severely wounded ; there is a 
mutiny, and the colours are nailed to the 
mast. We have read all about this sort of 
thing l>efore, but every vear brings a new 
generation of boys, to whom much of it is 
fresh. It would not be fair to omit a word 
of praise for the last of Messrs. Nelsons' 
books, a very excellent edition, for boys, of 
Scott's Ivanhoe, with a few illustrations, 
and clear, readable type. 

Mr. Ballantyne's The Eagle Oft/ begins 
with the setting forth of a little vessel on 
a voyage which comes abruptly to an end. 
Its sudden termination leaves our heroes 
in the Hebrides, and they there meet a 
quaint old laird, Allan Gordon ; they have 
some good fishing, which includes the cap- 
ture of a shark, and a deer-drive. The end 
of the book is rather more exciting; but the 
book is not worthy of Mr. Ballantyne's repu- 
tation. Roger the Ranger is an exciting his- 
torv of border life among the Red Indians, 
which will make a most excellent Christmas 
present. It is told by Miss Pollard with a 
good deal more sympathetic interest than 
we usually find in similar books by sterner 
hands, especially in the account of an 
Indian girl, Nadjii, who saves her white- 



skinned friend Lais from a meditated 
attack, by giving her timely information. 
The anonymous author of Mick Tracy can- 
not be congratulated. To insist that his 
story is truth, not fiction, is beside the 
point; for every story must stand on its 
merits simply as a story. The object is to 
describe the life of the Irish 'Scripture- 
readers/ and the writer is rather too much 
engrossed in the goodness of his cause to 
make the most of his story. 

The Boy Patriot is somewhat too bulky a 
volume for easy reading, but the life which 
makes its story was one of such firmness of 
purpose and picturesque struggle that the 
size may be pardoned. It is a biography 
of General Andrew Jackson, who rose, as 
American Presidents are rather fond of 
doing, 'from poverty to the Presidency/ 
The stories of how Jackson quelled a mutiny, 
of the Orleans campaign, of his two admini- 
strations, are all such as boys will like, and 
such as it is well they should read. Mr. 
Rand's Our Clerk from Barkton is a not par- 
ticularly interesting novel with the sound 
moral that honesty is preferable to mere 
shrewdness in business. While Carleton, 
who keeps this principle in view, brings only 
credit to the careful and wise up-bringing of 
his aged mother, Frank EUton is convicted 
of fraud, and suffers terrible punishment. 

Mr. Overton's story, After School, 
appeared first as a serial in Boys, and as 
it was very popular in that form it will 
probably be at least equally so as a bound 
volume. The stories by Higgins Senior, 
Higgins J unior, and their fellows, are most 
amusingly and brightly written ; and a 
special word ought to be given in praise of 
Mr. Reinhold Thiele's ingenious illustra- 
tions. A show-dog's life, like a policeman's, 
is 4 not a happy one/ and so, when we have 
its autobiography skilfully presented to us, 
as the dog would have liked to tell it if he 
had been able to write, we find many scenes 
that move us both to laughter and pity. 
And Dr. Gordon Stables, who performs this 
good work for us in Sable and White, has 
never written more delicately and charm- 
ingly than in describing these ' doings and 
sufferings ' of one of his most intimate four- 
footed companions. 

Mr. Norway introduces us to a com- 
munity of smugglers in A True Cornish 
Maid, but they are sturdy, brawny, good 
fellows of a hundred years ago. And 
Honor is a girl who at once wins oar 
admiration by her coolness and courage 
when the French privateer puts in toward 
the little township of Crantock,and the fight 
which precedes the capture of the frigate by 
the Cornish men leaves her an orphan. Later 
on Honor often proves herself worthy of our 
esteem, especially when she liberates the 
press-gang's captives. Philip, her brother, 
finds a more prosperous career in America, 
but many of the good people of Crantock 
could ill spare his sister, and her shattered 
health keeps her at home to enjoy a quiet 
rest after her wild adventures . Mr. Holmes's 
Raff's Ranche, with three good drawings by 
Paul Hardy, is a story of adventure among 
cowboys and Indians. Tom and Pynseut 
have a good many struggles before their 
position as ranchemen is assured, while 
Rouster and Bob, who do not ' go straight,' 
have a terrible and fatal fight with some 
Indians whom they had taken into a dis- 
honest alliance. Buckjumpers and bears 
are the other characters of the story. 
The Rev. W. J. Wilkins introduces us to 
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some aspects of Anglo-Indian life, which 
are not frequently written about, in The 
Brahman's Plot. But though some of the 
scenes are new, there is nothing new in the 
story itself. It is practically a new version 
of * the idle and the industrious apprentice.' 
Herbert Morris is the idle boy who is sent 
out in order to be out of the way ; Prank 
Wilton is the steady young man who makes 
his way in the Indian branch of Ralli 
Brothers. The mystery of the story is a 
plot formed by Keshub Chandra, 'the 
Banian,' against Wilton, and we are duly 
kept in tantalising suspense till the end. 
Mr. Wilkins writes well, and his book is 
considerably above the average. The Rev. 
T. S. Treanor also writes vigorously under 
the rather odd title The Log of a Sky-Pilot. 
His object is to show the good work done by 
the mission to fishermen and seamen. His 
visits to the Varne lightship, to the Deal 
and Walmer Luggers, and his descriptions 
of the temptations and many good points 
of the sailor, English and foreign, are very 
readable. 

Mr. Johnstone's In the Land of the 
Golden Plume introduces us to some young 
gentlemen of North Queensland, who after- 
wards go to New Guinea. There most of 
their adventures take place. They go up 
country ; have no end of meetings with the 
natives, and especially make the acquaint- 
ance of a certain Warn pi who is very use- 
ful to them ; they escape with their lives 
only by the greatest daring; find a large 
quantity of alluvial gold; and are taken 
prisoners. No boy need want more. Acting 
on a very sound principle that no purely 
imaginary adventures are Quite so good as 
the real stories of some of our old Eliza- 
bethan seamen, Mr. J. S. Fletcher chooses 
for his heroes some bluejackets of Queen 
Elizabeth's time, and gives us their adven- 
tures in Walter Trelawnev. After a good 
many voyages, in which slaves and sharks 
plav a considerable part, we come on to the 
real incident of the book, the arrival and 
defeat of the great Armada. Nick True- 
penny and Barnaby Truelights are 'jolly 
good fellows,' and worthy of their names, 
and Walter himself is a good hero. 

Mr. Baring Gould could hardly write a 
commonplace story-book if he tried, but he 
has written better than in The Icelander's 
Sword. He wrote the book as far back 
as 1858, but since then he has visited 
Iceland, and has been able to bring 
in much more local colour. The great 
defect of the book is that the plot is some- 
what involved. The family of Gregorius 
is turned out of its home in Northern Scan- 
dinavia, and goes to Oraefa-Dal in Iceland, 
where he owns a farm. Then a long feud, 
based on a false suspicion of murder, keeps 
Eric at constant enmity with Thorarin and 
Magnus ; and it is only ended by his 
marriage with their sister, when all the 
trath becomes known. 

The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley is another 
idle • and - industrious - apprentice story. 
Gerard is open and manly, Maitland is just 
the reverse; both go to South Africa to 
seek their fortunes. Gerard is at first hard 
put to it by the scoundrelly relation up- 
country in whose store he works, while 
Maitland is going from bad to worse at 
Maritzburg. Then Gerard meets a ship- 
fellow in Maritzburg, whither he has gone ; 
and his introduction to a friend, John 
Dawes, is the turning-point of his fortunes. 
He just saves Dawes's life from some re- 



bellious natives, gets safely back from then- 
tour up-country, and finally marries Kings- 
land's daughter. It is a well-told and in- 
teresting career. 

Mr. Metcalfe's Rogues' Island is a ramb- 
ling and commonplace history rather 
feebly told. Ralph is a boy on board the 
ship of his father, Captain Brine ; Charlie 
Currie is a son of a friend of the captain's. 
They come across a British vessel, the 
Silvery Stream ; rescue captain and mate, 
who give a pitiful tale of how they have 
been boarded oy Chinese pirates ; chase the 
veritable junk, but are run down by a 
steamer in a fog. One boat-load of the 
crew is taken on board; the other, with 
Ralph and Charlie, is taken up after some 
time by the pirates' junk. How they are 
imprisoned, communicate with Grace 
Girter, the captured captain's daughter, 
escape by the convenient treachery of one 
Ah Sing, and at last meet all their friends, 
might easily have been made of great in- 
terest, but Mr. Metcalfe has lost his oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr. Gordon Stables gives us one of bis 
excellent tales in Facing Fearful Odds. It 
is chiefly intended to show us the causes 
which led to the American War of Inde- 
pendence. It carries the campaign as far 
as the defeat of General Burgoyne. Then 
we have the capture of Gibraltar as a sort 
of set-off to our defeats in America. Mr. 
Stables, as usual, does not force his history 
on his readers, but lets it be inferred and 
unconsciously learned from his story. 

Mr. John Hogs publishes a collection of 
short stories for hoys, under the title Phil 
Thorndyke's Adventures. They are by 
P. M. Wilbraham, E. M. Piper, and Lady 
Charles Thynne. Perhaps the best is the 
last, an account of Alfred the Great. The 
scope of the others may be guessed from 
their titles : ' The Fusillade,' « The Young 
Emigrants,' • Home at the Haven/ and 1 The 
Wanderer.' 

Dr. Collier in his Tales of Old English 
Life attempts to do for England what 
Becker did for Rome in his ' Gallus ' and 
Greece in his ' Charicles.' And if we do 
not make any comparisons with those 
standard works, we may admit that he does 
his work very fairly well. That is to say, 
he popularises a good deal of antiquarian 
knowledge which is shut away from our 
children in ponderous and dull tomes. 

"* We have a good story of the sea in Mr. 
Metcalfe's Watch and Watch. The good 
honest salt makes a gallant attempt to 
rescue a ' man overboard,' and he himself 
has a near escape. Then of course he wins 
the admiration of a charming girl by his 
courage, and is rewarded by a nappy 
marriage. 

Mr. Ballantyne so long held the very first 
position in the affections of our boys that 
his Personal Reminiscences, which are almost 
entirely devoted to giving us an account of 
how he came to write his stories and how he 
' got up ' his material, have the attraction 
of letting us peep behind the scenes. We 
would rather have a new book from an 
author up to his best standard than learn 
from' him how he came to write his former 
books ; but no doubt on that point tastes 
differ. 

The National Society publishes a story of 
how Piers wins self-control. Winning His 
Freedom is the title. The evil spirit of the 



piece is one Henderson, who is a bully and 
all but kills Piers, then enlists as a private 
under a false name. But, as Piers recovers, 
all comes out well, and the discipline of the 
army makes Henderson a new man. 



BOOK-SONG.* 



Five years ago Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
recommended Mr. Gleeson White to com- 
pile a volume of poems in praise of books. 
Mr. White undertook the task, and the re- 
sult is before us in Book-Song, the latest 
addition to the ' Booklovers' Library.' The 
poets represented are many, American and 
English, and they are modern and mostly 
minor. We must confess that it is the 
booklover, rather than the lover of poetry, 
to whom a good deal of the verse included 
will appeal, but the editor ingenuously 
admits this. There are, however, many 
dainty fancies of Swinburne, Richard lie 
Gallienne, Edmund Gosse, Austin Dobson, 
Oscar Wilde, and other brethren of the bib- 
liophilio tribe. An epigram by John Ken- 
dnck Bangs will excite sympathy. 

Am Vnemt Copy. 

When I was young I sent my friend a copy 
of 'My Verses/ 
And when he died he left his books to me, 
dear to his heart. 
To-day I looked them over all and find- 
ten thousand curses ! — 
My book is there, and no two leaves have 
e'er been cut apart. 

The little volume needs to be taken in 
sips. Otherwise the reader may conclude 
that the book-loving poets follow each 
other much in the Iroquois fashion. 



ICELANDIC PICTUBES.t 



Thi new volume in the 'Pen and Pencil 
Series' contains features of special interest 
Icelandic Pictures embraces a wide range of 
subjects— historical, geographical, and social. 
A country with a history and a literature as 
interesting as those of Iceland is naturally 
full of associations, and some of the legends 
quoted are charming reading. Mr. Howell 
descants duly on the wonders of Heckla and 
the geyser district, but he makes a new 
traveller's tale, less familiar to some of us, out 
of the violence of the wind, the Icelander's 
bitterest and most implacable foe. ' It kills 
his trees, it furrows up his pasture-land, and 
bores into Sthe hummocks that result, until 
it sweeps their tops away, and leaves innu- 
merable cups of turfless peat ; it undermines 
the hillsides, until great overhanging cornices 
are left, from which the grass roots hang like 
cobwebs, until these, too, collapse; it even 
drills its way into the softer rocks, and issues 
as a sand-blast from the cavelets which it 
forms ; it aggravates the cold of winter, and 
forms its greatest ordinary danger, for if a 
man be shelterless upon the fields in an Ice- 
landic blizzard, it seals his fate, and men ex- 
plain the end by simply saving, "He was 
out ! " ' These remarks are illustrated by a 
drawing of a church chained to the earth by 
cables from the roof. 



* Book-Song : An Anthology of Poems on Books sad 
Bookmen from Modern Authors. Edited by Oleeeon 
White, Editor of 'Ballades and Bondeans/ 'Garde 
Joyeuse.'Ac. (Elliot Stock. 3s. «d.) 

t Icelandic Pictures. By W. W. W. Howell, FJ2.GA 
(Beligiout Tract Society. 8sJ 
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CHILDREN'S STORY-BOOKS * 



A good many boys and girls will remember 
• That Bother of a Boy/ a book which had a 
large sale last winter. Lord Lynton's Ward is 
a new story for children by the same writer, 
and the illustrations are also from the same 
hand, Mr. Paul Hardy. It is a thoroughly 
healthy story of false suspicions and other 
school troubles bravely borne by a young 
boy. 

Mrs. Crompton's The Gentle Heritage is one 
of those books that aim at 'combining 
amusement with instruction ' — stories where 
the cloven hoof of didacticism is more or less 
cleverly concealed, but always detected with 
unerring skill by the young people who are 
meant to be amused. But there are some 
true touches in the narration of the children's 
friendship with Bogy, which show that Mrs. 
Crompton has a seeing eye. 

Four little books are sent to us by Messrs. 
J. Nisbet and Co., all written by authors of 
experience, and for young girls. Nature' t 
Gentleman aims at eradicating snobbishness, 
and teaching that ' manners makyth man/ by 
the story of one whose coat had seen better 
days, but covered a brave heart. The Bride's 
Home is by the same author, and is a story 
of various domestic troubles with the 
usual happy ending in the last chapter. It 
is rash to 6ay that there is not a public for 
the directly didactic story, but the tendency 
of the day is all against such very direct 
moralisings. 

The Breaking of the Claude is a story of re- 
ligious doubt and troubled love. Doubt and 
unbelief bring exile on the hero and suffer- 
ing on those he leaves behind; but return 
and reconciliation end everything happily 
in the last chapter. A terrible disaster begins 
Miles Murchison — no less than a landslip, 
which carries away Mrs. Murchison's hus- 
band and child. The story is then told from 



* Lord Lynton't Ward. By Helena Brooks. (Jarrold 
and Sons. 3s. 6d.) 

The Gentle Heritage. By Frances E. Crompton. 
(A. D. Innes and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Nature's Gentleman. By Emma Marshall. (Is. 6d.) 
The Bride's Home. By Emma Marshall. (Is. 6d.) 
The Breaking of the Clouds. By Lady Donboyne. 
(Is. 6d.) 

Miles Mnrchison. By Agnes Giberne. (Is. 6d.) 
(J. Nisbet and Co.) 

The Wonderful City. By J. S. Fletcher. (T. 
Nelson and Sons. Is. 6d.) 

Stories from Mother's Note-Book. By Lacy I. Tonge. 
^Chorch of England Zenana Missionary Society. 

Bosemary Lane. By P. M. Notrad. (Wells Gardner, 
t Darton, and Co. Is.) 

The Star in the East. By Richard Bowe. (C. H. 
Kelly.) 

The Horse World of London. By W. J. Gordon. 
(Beligious Tract Society. 2s.) 

Dick's Chum. By M. A. PaulL (8. W. Partridge 

and Co. Is. ad.) 

Story of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. By Robert 
Chambers, LL. D. ( W. and B. Chambers. Is. 6d.) 

* Sing-Song. A Nursery Bhyme Book. By Christina 
G.Bossetti. (MacmiUan and Co. 4s. 6d.) 

Nursery Lyrics. By Mrs. Richard Strachey. (Bliss, 
Sands, and Foster. 3s. 6d.) 

Up the Chimney to Ninny Land. By A. 8. M. 
Cheater. (T. Nelson and Sons. 2s. 6d.) 

Songs for Somebody. By Dollie Bedford. (David 
Nutt. 3s. 6d.) 

The Light Princess. By George Macdonald. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 7s. 6d.) 

Tales of the Children's Ward. By Honnor Morten 
and H. F. Gethen. (Sampson Low, Mors ton, and Co. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Nine Lives of Mr. Thomas Puss-Cat. By B. H. 
Lawrence. 6d. 
Boss Morton. By L. Drury. 6d« 
(Dean and Son.) 



different points of view, and in different 
chapters, by three of the actors in it. The 
author hardly makes enough of the actual 
catastrophe, but the story is well adapted for 
the young people for whom it is written. 

Mr. J. S. Fletcher writes a story of adven- 
ture with Indians, a volcano, and a good 
many fights, for young boys. The Wonderful 
City is very much the sort of book that 
more grown-up boys like, but simpler and 
shorter. 

Mrs. Lucy I. Tonge's Stories from Mother's 
Note-Book will interest many children, and 
some who are no longer children ; for they give 
a straightforward account of the sights and 
customs which she found in Ceylon, in Bom- 
bay, and in other parts of the East. The 
object is to interest children in the Zenana 
Missions. 

Rosemary Lane, by P. M. Notrad, is an inte- 
resting little story of country life and its 
troubles. Little Harry is a pathetic little 
character, and Kate and the other little chil- 
dren of a washerwoman, about whom the story 
is written, are made to live before us. Mr. 
Richard Howe's The Star in the Bast is another 
story of humble life, in this case of a black- 
smith's family, and is not without some 
merit. 

The Horse World of London, one of the 
' Leisure Hour ' series, will give our young 
people some idea of the work and number sof 
our omnibus-horses, cab-horses, and all the 
other kinds of horses ; and even includes the 
humble coster's ' mokes/ who is included for 
completeness. 

DicVs Chum, by M. A. Paull, is a simple 
story of school life, cricket, and the other 
interests of our youngsters. 

Dr. Robert Chambers, in The Story of the 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, tells his tale very care- 
fully and yet so as to make it very good read- 
ing, as it ought to be, for boys and girls who 
are beginning to develop an interest in things 
literary. 

Passing now to books suitable for children 
who are still in the nursery, we must thank 
Messrs. Macmillan for their very neat second 
edition of Miss Rossetti's Sing-Song, It has 
several additions, and a hundred and twenty 
excellent drawings by Arthur Hughes. The 
little verses themselves are charming, simple, 
and with just the appropriate jingle of 
nursery rhymes. 

Mrs. Strachey writes very pleasant short 
pieces of verse in her Nursery Lyrics. They 
tell stories about all sorts of fairies, brownies, 
and children's toys, such as rocking-horses 
and tops. 

Up the Chimney to Ninny Land is a pretty fairy 
story by Miss Chester, in large print and with 
some good drawings. The various kinds of 
'ninnies ' are very amusing little folk. 

There are several short pieces of verse 
and rhyme in Miss Radford's Songs for Some- 
body that are very clever. The drawings 
which accompany the letterpress, by way of 
margin, are considerably bettor than the 
coloured page illustrations, but the whole 
effect of the book is very tasteful. 

A new edition of George Macdon aid's popu- 
lar fairy tales is issued by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, returning again to the one- volume form. 
Miss Maud Humphrey's illustrations are very 
pretty, and there i3 a conversational preface 
— the author dealing with the essentials of 
the fairy tale. The principles of the preface 
are certainly well carried out in the examples 
he gives us. 

Miss Honnor Morten is known as the author 
of 'Sketches of Hospital Life,' and other 
books, and Tales of the Children's Ward will 
distinctly add to her reputation. The tales 
are not all of children, but are all told 



for children, and some of them are very 

touching. 

Sometimes tragic, sometimes amusing were 
the nine catastrophes of which we may read 
in The Nine Lives of Mr Thomas Puss-Cat, The 
illustrations, by Al Hitchcock, also leave no- 
thing to be desired. Rose Morton is a more 
matter-of-fact story of child life, and is well 
told by L. Drury. The drawings are not so 
good as the letterpress. 



NURSERY PICTURE BOOKS* 

4» 

Missbs. Dean and Son's provision for the 
Christmas holidays is very generous. Fun and 
Frolic for Children is a large-paper book of 
very vigorous coloured plates, which may be 
strongly commended for their cleverness and 
fun. Still more clever, however, is the idea of 
The Venetian Blind Movable Toy Book, in which 
each page is completely transformed by pulling 
a piece of paper at the foot. The Little Artists* 
Drawing and Painting Book is an excellent set 
of copies with the outlines opposite to be 
filled in. The Modern Strewwelpeter is still 
another acount of that laughable youngster ; 
while The Railway A.B.C, The A&.C. of Soldiers, 
and the A.B.C. of Animals, are well illustrated 
alphabets. Well Known Wild Animals gives 
us pictures of lions, tigers, and elephants; and 
The Animal and Landscape Painting Book will 
give the children an opportunity of colouring 
the outlines of all manner of beasts, tame and 
wild. Visit to the Zoo and Visit to the Farm 
are two very cheap little accounts of wild and 
tame animals in a pleasantly anecdotal form 
with plenty of illustrations, and in Little Plays 
for Young Actors Miss Corner gives some plea- 
sant diversions for a Christmas night. The 
Cracker Toy Books are an ingenious little in- 
vention, which will give at least a shillings- 
worth of agony to parents, and sixpenceworth 
of extreme felicity to the nerveless youngster. 
Who Killed Cock Robin f is a very pretty edition 
of the popular rhyme, and Clown-Land is sure 
to prove amusing to the unsophisticated 
youth. 

Once again Messrs. Frederick Warne and 
Co. provide some very good Christmas books. 
There are horses, cows, foxes, even lions, in 
Our Animal Picture Book, and two excellent 
alphabets, Dicky Bird's and Father Christmas' 
A.B.C. Happy Families illustrates the beha- 
viour of our old friends Dr. Dose, Mr. Bung, 
Mr. Grits, and so on; and there are some 
really good drawings in Mr. William Foster's 
illustrations of Tom, Tom, was a Piper's Son. 
In fact we have never seen the old tale better 
presented. 

Miss Muriel Evelyn's The Happy Children's 
Holiday Picture Book consists of alternate 
pages of large print and illustration. It is 
very easy and simple to read, and some of 
the pictures are good. 



• Pan and Frolic for Chfldran. 6s. 

The Venetian Blind Movable Toy Book. Is. 6d. 

The Little Artists 1 Drawing and Painting Book, la 

The Modern Strewwelpeter. 

Ball way A. B. C. 2s. 

A. B.C. of Animals. 6d. 

A. B. C. of Soldiers. 6d. 

Well Known Wild Animals. 6d. 

The Animal and Landscape Painting Book. 

Visit to the Zoo. 3d. 

Visit to the Farm. 3d. 

Little Plays for Young Actors. 

Cracker Toy Books. 

Who Killed Cock Kobin f 6d« 

Clown-Land. 

(Dean and Son.) 

Onr Animal Picture Book. Is. 
Father Christmas' A.B.C. Is. 
Dicky Bird's A.B.C. Is. 
Happy Families. Is. 
Tom, Tom, was a Piper's Son. Is. 
(F. Warne and Co.) 
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Tot Cbriatmai number of The PM Uati 
Budget (6d.) is an exceedingly dainty produc- 
tion, with its tinted cover, and illustrations in 
black and white and in colours. A spirited 
nautical ballad by Mr. Budyard Kipling, 
entitled 'The Rhyme of the Three Sealers,' 
and a story by Mr. Barry Pain are amongst 
the contents. In the former, which is illus- 
trated, they tell the tale anew 
* Of a hidden sea and a hidden fight, 
When the Baltic ran from the Northern Light 
And the Stralsund fought the two.' 
The ballad is not equal in 'go' to 'The 
Boliver/ but is a fine one for all that. 

The Westminster Budget Christmas Number 
is very varied and attractive. It is specially 
arranged for children, but there are several 
features which appeal to general readers, such 
as some reminiscences of the late Professor 
Tyndall, and an illustrated description of Mr. 
Robert Buchanan's forthcoming play. Mr. 
Gould contributes two pictorial supplements, 
which recall some of the foremost political 
events of the year. 

Natural Scienee comments approvingly upon 
the movement started last month for creating 
a body to be styled the ' National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest and Natural 
Beauty,' whose primary function will be to 
accept from landowners gifts of places which 
they desire to place beyond risk of injury from 
their successors, and to keep such places intact 
and at the service of the nation. The new 
Society has at once made a beginning, it seems, 
by the generosity of a Welsh landowner, who 
was desirous of transferring to its care a beau- 
tiful sea-cliff on the West coast. We pass 
by with reluctance the excellent opportunity 
offered by the bare outline of this scheme for 
moralising on our duty to posterity and cog- 
nate themes ! We note with pleasure the 
pains taken by the editor of Natural Scienee to 
collect the items of science news for the month, 
besides providing original papers on such 
highly, interesting topics as Telegony and 
Evolution, and also reviews of recent books 
on Science. 

Mrs. Alexander, John Strange Winter, and 
E. Nesbit contribute complete stories to the 
double number of Atalanta, which is exception- 
ally well illustrated. Mrs. Oliphant, in 'The 
Brown Owl/ talks somewhat angrily of ' the 
amount of ill-directed industry, gradually 
growing into a very climax and triumph of 
Trumpery/ which was introduced into this 
country with the Christmas-tree, the require- 
ments of which 1 keep the trumpery always in 
request.' As for Christmas-cards—' put 
them in the fire/ Mrs. Oliphant says, though 
she is well aware that ' there are numbers of 
gentle hearts which cannot find the courage 
to execute the holocaust, and economical 
minds full of forethought, who think of other 
Christmassee to come, and lay them by for 
further use ; and there are albums, also, 
filled with these unmanageable squares of 
pasteboard, with their stiff, thick edges, and 
plastery sheen, and vulgar sentiment/ 

The Picture Magasine provides much in- 
structive and amusing entertainment. We 
admire the evident care taken in classifying 
the subjects. 

India, the organ of the National Congress, 
has lately changed its form, and, under the 
editorship of Mr. Gordon Hewart, seems likely 
to become a more readable publication. 

Funny Folks (2d.) contains over thirty-two 
pages of stories, jokes, and poetry, and is 
profusely illustrated. 



George Wilson HcCree: 

His Life and Work, with Extracts from his 
Journals. By his Elder Son. Mr. McCree 
was one of the truest, most earnest, and intel- 
ligent ministers to the people in the great 
world of London. The present writer knew 
him in his early Norwich days, and remem- 
bers the vividness and vigour of his mind and 
heart in that long-ago time; he rejoices to 
know that he bore so noble and useful a testi- 
mony in the difficult spheres in which he 
laboured in London. Mr. McCree knew the 
poor of .the metropolis as well ss any man of 
his generation ; and succeeded in impressing 
a large number of them, both in St. Giles and 
in the Borough, with his simple earnestnes 9 
and desire for their welfare. His influence 
extended far into the provinces, and there 
are hundreds of people who will welcome this 
touching and loving story of his life and work. 
Tbe book should have a place in all con- 
gregational, Sunday-school, and young men's 
libraries. (James Clarke and Co. 2s.) 

Christ and the Home. 

Although the home furnishes such an im- 
portant subject, fit to be dealt with in a 
variety of ways by the moralist, the social 
reformer, and the high-minded statesman— 
not to mention the Christian— it has been far 
less taken up as a theme for careful considera- 
tion than might have been expected. Mr. 
D. M. Boss, M.A., has written an earnest 
little volume with the above title, in which 
he treats of 'The Christian Home, and the 
Eolations which it involves ' : such as those 
of husband and wife, father and mother* 
sons and daughters, and brothers and sisters. 
It is so carefully and beautifully regarded in 
these several aspects, and the formation of a 
home is indicated with so much earnestness 
and conciseness, that we strongly recommend 
the book as a very suitable gift to young 
people who are facing the resp msibilities of 
life : nor should those be forgotten who are 
still buying their experience very dearly. We 
may sdd that it is tastefully printed and 
prettily bound. (James Clarke and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

The South tea Islanders 

And the Queensland Labour Trade. By 
William T. Waun. With illustrations by 
the author. In this heavy and somewhat 
tedious volume Captain Waan gives his expe- 
riences of sixteen years spent in recruiting 
natives from the Western Pacific Isles for 
the trade which at one time was the subject 
of so much indignation and heated discussion. 
Some averred that it was almost, if not quite* 
as bad as the slave-trade itself. This Captain 
Waun denies j and certainly there is nothing 
in his pages to warrant any great amount of 
sympathy being expended on the natives he 
encountered, as they seem to have been very 
well able to look after themselves. In fact 
taking into consideration the restrictions 
and penalties imposed by the authorities 
and the chances of getting shot or speared 
by the treacherous Islanders, to ssy nothing 
of being occasionally cheated by the recruits 
who deliberately enlisted so that compensa- 
tion for them might be paid to their chiefs, 
and then decamped with whatever portable 



property they could lay their hands on, 
the drawbacks and disadvantages of the 
trade seem to have been all on the side 
of the recruiter. Captain Waun writes from 
a practical standpoint, and though, coming 
as it does from an interested party and being 
in some sort a * justification,' his account may 
be one-sided, his volume is instructive. For 
the general reader it would have proved more 
interesting had there been less of it. A life of 
constant excitement and danger will become 
monotonous, and a faithful record of such 
may make very wearisome reading. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 18e.) 



The following books and pamphlets also lie 

on our table : 

The Old Law and the New Age. This is the 
appropriate title of a volume of addresses by 
the Bev. Reginald J. Fletcher, M.A., originally 
delivered in St. Saviour's Church, South 
Hampstead. It is printed 'in deference to 
the wishes of some of the congregation, who 
generously relieved ' Mr. Fletcher ' of the 
necessary expense.' We are not in the least 
surprised that hearers of the addresses should 
desire to preserve them in a volume, not only 
for their own, but other people's benefit. 
They are pointed, interesting, earnest, and 
thoughtful. The style is chaste and clear, 
and, moreover, often impressively eloquent. No 
serious man can read them without profit and 
stimulus. Without being conspicuously brief, 
they are so concise and striking that many 
readers who are not usually given to sermon 
literature will peruse them with entire satis- 
faction. The subjects are all, with one excep- 
tion, founded upon the Decalogue, in the 
Mosaic or Christian form j and the exception 
is a powerful discourse on 'Conscience as the 
Voice of God/ (George Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

Mr. Gladstone's Life. Told by Himself in 
Speeches and Public Letters. Compiled by 
H. J. Leech. A patchwork of extracts, aiming 
to be a complete autobiography of the 
Premier. From the chapter of 'Personal 
Items ' we quote the following from a speech 
delivered in 1872: 'At those periods when I 
have been in any degree master of my own 
time, I have in my own way dived a little 
into antiquity. Almost everything begins 
with me with my old friend Homer, the 
friend of my youth, the friend of my middle 
age, the friend of my old age, from whom I 
hope never to part as long as I have any 
faculty or breath left in my body. Of all the 
books which we handle, English or foreign, 
there is not one which within the same com- 
pass contains anything like the vast amount 
of human knowledge and experience/ In an 
1878 speech Mr. Gladstone confided to his' 
hearers that when he was a boy he had to pay 
£2 16s. for his first copy of Shakespeare, and 
it was almost impossible to get one for less 
than £1. (Eegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 
and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Raymond's FoUy. By B. Paul Neumaa. 
This, we are told, is the ' Story of an Experi- 
ment in Utopia.' As a matter of fact, and 
rather to our surprise, for we had a dread of 
Mr. Bellamy's disciples before our eyes, we 
found it, when we took it up, to be a sermon 
masquerading under the thin disguise of a 
story. A very excellent sermon it is too, a trifle 
Utopian perhaps, but, given the same unsel- 
fish, public-spirited philanthropist, Mr. Neu- 
manns 'experiment is practicable enough, 
and might be carried out with advantage. 
' Raymond's Folly ' is the name given to a 
movement resulting in a series of clubs for 
working boys who have just left school. These 
are founded in some of the dingiest districts in 
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L6ndoii by a disappointed and wealthy man 
named Raymond, who, after the loai of all he 
held near and dear, tarns his means and 
energies to this very practical form of Chris- 
tianity. With the assistance of converts and 
enthusiasts he does a noble and successful 
work. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

The Antiquary. Vol. XXVII. The half- 
yearly volume of this excellent periodical 
contains a pleasant review by Dr. Charles Cox 
of Mr. Jackson's little history of Wadham 
College, Oxford. Mr. Jackson is such a good 
antiquarian that he is surely still open to 
reason with regard to the vandalism be pur- 
poses against St. Mary's. Might not The 
Antiquary, with its undoubted authority, put 
in a plea for the old statues P There are also 
in the volume an interesting collection of 
chronograms, and of Berkshire school games, 
with the rhymes which are in common use. 
This will become valuable in time to come, 
and we should like to recommend teachers in 
other parts of the country to aid in a good 
work by pressrving those they find in their 
district. Many of these rhymes have long 
histories, and are of considerable importance 
to philologists. (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d.) 

Holy Men of God, from St. Augustine to 
Yesterday. By the Rev. James Elder Cummin g, 
D.D. This work treats of the ' real life of 
holiness' as lived by some saints in the Chris- 
tian ages. Dr. Camming asks, 4 Wliat were 
these fifteen men (whose lives are thus briefly 
sketched), and two women; and * How did 
they live?* The answers, so far as the 
author deemed answers possible, are put 
before the reader in their own words. After 
Augustine, the great saints of the old ages 
who are brought before us are Tauler, 
Thomas a Kempis, Jacob Behmen, and 
Samuel Rutherford. Now and again the 
author probably regards his subjects too much 
after the manner of one who takes what he 
finds to his taste, and offers explanations 
coloured by his own beliefs and prejudices. 
But the book is distinctly worth reading. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
• Pianoforte-Playing Jottings. By W. H. 
Webbe. Parti. This book promises to prove 
of great assistance to pianoforte students and 
teachers. All points are taken up and tho- 
roughly explained. Good definitions, rules 
for practising, with lists of studies, pieces, 
and composers, numerous hints and interest- 
ing information are given, meeting the 
requirements of beginners, advanced stu- 
dents, and teachers. These jottings will 
supply a long-felt want — a tutor interesting 
as well as instructive, evidently mindful that 
all readers may not be previously acquainted 
with the subject, and that the generally dry 
and distasteful part so inevitable to learners 
may be made much pleasanter. (Weekes and 
Co. 2s.) 

The Old Country. A Christmas annual with 
an unusually liberal bill of fare. Miss Mary 
F. Tennyson supplies the sensational element 
in a story called 'The Serpent's Sting/ the 
lot of which closely follows the famous May- 
rick poisoning case. The humour is strong 
in ' An Italian from Cork/ by Edmund 
Downey, and in Mr. Frederick Langbridge's 
'Five Enormous Gooseberries,' a children's 
tale ; while Mr. W. B. Yeatsa folk-lore story is 
amusing after a gruesome fashion. There are 
also good things supplied by Mr. Terence 
Hourigan, Mr. Walter Parke, ' Dick Donovan/ 
Mr. Lewis Morris, Mr. S. K. Cowan, and 
Katharine Tynan. Lastly, two unpublished 
poems by Lord Byron and Tom Moore re- 
spectively grace the board. It is a splendid 
shillingsworth. (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent, and Co.) 

The 4 Friends' {commonly called Quakers) .Who 
They Are, What They Have Done. By William 
Beck. We are pleased to welcome a popular 
tdition of William Beck's excellent work, 



already reviewed in these columns. The text 
is unabridged and the type clear and read- 
able. The illustrations, which form a new 
feature in this edition, are interesting and 
appropriate, but leave much to be desired in 
the way of execution. (Edward Hicks, jun. 
Is. net.) 

The New Technical Educator, VoL II. 
Contains articles on Building, Carpentry 
and Joinery, Drawing for Carpenters and 
Engineers, Cotton, Worsted and Woollen 
Spinning, Electrical Engineering, Photogra- 
phy, Plumbing, Watch and Clock Making, Ac. 
A great amount of information is compressed 
into a comparatively small space. The cuts 
in the various departments are very numerous 
and good.. (Cassell and Co. 6s.) 

Fast-Day Cookery ; or, Meals Without Meat. 
By Grace Johnson. This book is, as its title 
implies, chiefly for those who keep fast-days ; 
but many of the dishes would make a good 
addition to the ordinary bill of fare. Some of 
the recipes are old friends, while some possess 
the charm of novelty. But we doubt the 
wisdom of giving ' fish smothered with fried 
onions ' to children, as suggested by the 
author. (Griffith, Farren, and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

The Friend of Santa Claus. By C. A. Clarke. 
This is a collection of nine seasonable stories 
dealing with Christmas fare, Christmas carols, 
and the good effects of Christmas good feeling 
on hard-natured people. The last story, ' A 
Tale of Two Worlds/ contains a number of 
well-selected quotations, and deals with sundry 
ghosts and spirits. (John Heywood. la) 



Publishers, when sending boohs for review 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices'. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



A DISCLAIMER. 
Dear Sir, — I notice a letter in your paper 
from the editor of Woman, also a footnote by 
yourself, on the subject of a story of mine. 
You are courteous enough to say you will 
accept my statement in the matter. Here it 
is : I never intended * Sydney Ormand ' as a 
story of seduction, veiled or otherwise, and 1 
am sorry that my innocence of intention led 
to my omitting to make the matter more 
clear.— Sincerely yours, 

Clara Savtle-Clarri. 



QUERIES. 

[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corre- 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly f\ 

Author Wanted — 

Of the following quotation t 
4 But I am contented to rest in the shadow 

So long as the sunshine falls brightly on thee. 
— Ionobans. 



Becitatiohs Wanted— 
4 A Bit of Cheese.'— W. B. C 
The Old Squire's Last Aide/ commencing t 
• 'Twas a wild, mad kind of night, 
As black as the bottomless pit. 
—Clarissa Cheshire. 



Publisher Wanted— 

Of photographs of Millais's ' Hngnenot/ and of 
his * Boyalist, scrap sise.— T. W. C. 



Information and Publishers Wanted— 

What is the date of the latest edition of A. de 
Beauchanip's ' Histoire de la Guerre de la Vendee 
tt des Chonans/ and who are the publishers? 



Has the work ever been translated? if so, wh 
are the English publishers P— T. G. J. 



Bab.— Where can I find a fall account of the 
religious tenets of Bab, the leader of a Persian 
sect, whose followers were massacred at Teheran 
in 1856 under circumstances of great cruelty P I 
am aware of Mods, de Gobineau's work, 4 Lee 
Religions et Us Philosophes dans VAsie Centrals* 
—P. Yates. 



ANSWERS. 

[When answering queries, kindly give the date 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra* 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, care of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded.'} 

Authors Found- 
To Edith Hall.— The lines quoted on page 
485 of current issue, * Where the sunbeam 
never scorches/ Ac, are from Br. H. Bonar's 
4 Where the faded flower shall freshen/ which is 
set to music bj J. Guest.— A. E. Plukmrr. 

To E. H. Tipple.— (1) The line ' All night she 
thinks too long, and often looks for light, occurs 
in ' The Faery Queen/ Book I., Canto iii., 
Stansa xv.— G. H. W. (5) 4 A trumpet note is in 
the sky/ Ac., is the commencement of Mrs. 
Hemans's 'Taaso's Coronation.' The last two 
lines (they are arranged as four by the poetess, 
showing a change in the metre) are explained by 
the note appended to the title, that tasso had 
died on the day previous to the intended corona- 
tion.— A. Watts. 



Author and Publisher Found—* 

To B. A. (Dec. 8).— The book wanted is * A 
Trestise on Publio Health and its Applications 
in Different European Countries (England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Sweden, and Fin- 
land)/ by Albert Palmberg, M.D., Ac. Trans* 
lated by A. Newsholme, M.D. (Swan Sonnen* 
sohein and Co.) 



Wordsworth's Ode.— To C. G. C. (continued). 
— There is another possible interpretation of the 
'other race ' than that offered by ' C. S. O.' In 
the first piece, 1 take the word ' race ' itself as 
meaning a foot-race and not a race of beings t 

* Another raoe has been run in which other palms 
have been gained.' Then I take it that both 
races were competed for and won by Wordsworth 
himself, who was quite conceited enough to make 
suoh an assertion, for in one of his letters, quoted 
by F. W. Robertson, he distinctly speaks of him* 
self as * a great poet.' What his two races were 
Beams dear from the entire context; for though, 
of course, its primary allusion is to the difference 
between childhood and later life, yet even on 

* C. S. 0/8 ' rendering it must cover a reference to 
his own poetry, or the inferred mention of younger 
poets would be senseless. I prefer viewing it, 
then, as a similar case to that of Longfellow's 
adieu to the woods in his * Prelude * to the 

* Voices of the Night/ holding that Wordsworth 
is glancing baek at his poems of nature and con* 
tras ting them with others of a more meditative 
class. Thus, though he loves the other class even 
more than ever, he yet speaks of the 'sober 
colouring ' which the gayest natural objects have 
come to take to the ' philosophic ' eye, and then, 
after only a semicolon, he appends the statement 
about winning ' other palms in * another race.' 
In faot, the entire tone of the two closing stanzas 
is fully in keeping with my own view that 
it is two kinds of poetry of his own that he is 
speaking of, and by no means of his beingdriven 
out of the race by new competitors. — A. watts. 

To M. M.— (November 24.)— The late Bernard 
Barton is the author of a fairly long poem com- 
mencing — 

* As I walked by myself, I talked to myself/ 
As Barton lived from 1806 to 1849 in Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, and the epitaph on the gravestone on 
Robert Crytoft in Homers field Churchyard (St. 
Mary's, Southelmham), Suffolk, given by vour 
correspondent, * T. W. L./ bears the date of 1810, 
iss it not quite probable that Barton is the 
author of the epitaph referred to?— Dhoojc 
Glen. 

To Young Author.— It is a better plan to 
send a letter beforehand stating the nature of the 
MS. and asking whether it will be of any use to 
submit it, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 



Fiction* 

'Lisbbth. By Leslie If kith. In Three 
Vols. (Cassell and Co. 81s. 6d.) 

Dabrbll Chevasnby. A Novel. By Curtis 
Yorke. (Jarrold and Sons. 3s. 6d.) 

Molly and Her Man or War. The More 
or Less Veracious Version of An Adventure. 
By Arabella Kinbaly. (Biohard Bentiey and 
Bon. 6s.) 

Rip Van Winkle and Thb Lbqind of 
Sleepy Hollow. By Washington Irving. 
With Fiftv-Three illustrations by G. H. 
Boughton, A.B.A. (Maomillan and Co. 6s.) 

The Data of His Vanity ; a Passage in the 
Life of a Young Man. By Sydney Grundy. 
A New Edition. (Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. By 
A. Conan Doyle. With Illustrations. (Geo. 
Newnes, Limited. 6s.) 

Theories ; Studies from a Modern 
Woman. ByA.N.T. A. P. * Independent Novel 
Series.' (T. Fisher XJnwin. 3s. 6d.) 

Under thb Yoeb. A Novel, from the Bul- 
garian of IvanVazoff. 4 International Library/ 
Edited by Edmund Gossb. (Wm. Heinemann. 
2s. 6d.) 

Tales of the Children's Ward. By 
Honnor Morten and H. F. Gethbn. (Samp- 
son Loir and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

The Mulchester Muddle. A Tale. By 
Friba. (Charles H. Kelly. 2s. 6d.) 

The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. New and Uniform Edition. (Walter 
Scott, Limited. 2s. 6d.) 

The Hampton Mystery. By Mrs. Harriet 
Lewis. 'Anglo-American Library of Fiction/ 
(James Henderson. Is.) 

Elm a and Gordon Stuart. By Mary Ann 
Topping. Second Edition. (Geo. Stoneman. Is.) 

The Beauty of Bosoastlb ; a Melodramatic 
and Psychological Story. By T. Mullett 
Ellis. (Swan Sonnensohein and Co. 5s.) 

A Modern Xanthippe ; or, Borrowed Plumes. 
By W. T. Arnold. (Swan Sonnensohein and Co. 
3a. 6d.) 

Peveril of thb Peak. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. ' Dryburgh Edition of the Waver- 
ley Novels.' Illustrated by 250 Woodcuts specially 
Drawn and Engraved for this Edition. (A. and C. 
Black. 5s.) 

Mimi's Marriage : a Sketch. By V. Mikou- 
litch. Translated from the Russian. * Pseudonym 
Library.' (T. Fisher Unwin. Is. 6d.) 

The Friend of Santa Claus, and Other 
Stories. By C. Allen Clarke. (John Hey- 
wood. Is.) 

niOETaphy, History* and Travel. 

The Story of Two Noble Lives : Being 
Memorials of Charlotte, Countess Canning, and 
Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford. By Augus- 
tus J. C. Hare. In Three Vols. (George Allen. 
31b. 6d.) 

Reality versus Romance in South Cen- 
tral Africa. By James Johnston, M.D. With 
f nil-page Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author, and Map. (Hodder and Stoughton. 21s.) 

Llantwit Major : A Fifth Century Uni- 
versity. By Alfred C. Fryer, Ph.D., M.A. 
(Elliot Stock. 4s. 6d.) 

Bound About the Crooked Spire. By 
Albert J. Foster, M.A. Illustrations by the 
Author. (Chapman and Hall, Limited. 8s.) 

West-Grinstead et les Caryll. Etude 
Historique et Religiduse but le ComU De Sus- 
sex. Par Max De Trenqtualeon. In Two Vols. 
(Bnrns and Oates. 12s.) 

Richard Jefferies. A Study, By H. S. 
Salt. With a Portrait. (Swan Sonnensohein 
and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Palestine Past and Present. Pictorial 
and Descriptive. Compiled and Edited by L. 
Valentine. (Frederick Warne and Co. 6s.) 

Henry VIII. and the English Monas- 
teries. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D., 
aS.B. New Edition. Parts XXI. and XXII., 
completing the work. (John Hodges. 2s. net.) 



Thb Life and Correspondence of Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. By Rowland E. 
Prothero, M.A., and Very Rev. G. G. Brad- 
let, D.D., Dean of Westminster. In Two Vols. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. (John Murray. 
32s.) 

Life of the Right Rev. William Reeves, 

D. D., Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dro- 
more. By Lady Ferguson. (Dublin : Hodges, 
Figgis, and Co. London : Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 6s.) 

Henry of Navarre, and the Huouenots 
in France. By P. F. Willert. M.A. * Heroes 
of the Nations.' (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 5s.) 

Philosophy, Science, an* Educational. 

Report of a Conference on Secondary 
Education in England, oonvened by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and held 
in the Examination Schools, Oxford, October 
10 and 11, 1893. (Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 
London : Henry Frowde. Is. net.) 

Remarks on Botany. For Beginners. With a 
Tabulated List of Plants Found in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Nottingham. By Mrs. A. Gilbert. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Is.) 

Physical Drill of All Nations. By A. 
Alexander, F.B.G.S. (George Philip and Son. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Tutorial Latin Reader: A Graduated 
Series of Extraots. For Practice in Translation 
at Sight. (W. B. Clive. Is. 6d.) 

A First Introduction to the Greek 
Testament. With Extracts from the Gospels 
and Epistles. Accompanied by Notes Gram- 
matical and Explanatory. By Theophilus D. 
Hall, M.A. (John Murray, 3s. 6d.) 

Poetry and the Drama. 

The Whitehall Shakespeare. Vol. II.— 
The Taming of the Shrew— Merchant of Venice — 
Merry Wives. (Archibald Constable and Co. 5s.) 

Sprets Carmina Musjb. First Series. 
Songs of Lore and Death. By Pakbnham 
Beattt. (GeoTgo Bell and Sons. 4s.6d.net ) 

The Poets' Praise from Homer to Swin- 
burne. Collected and Arranged, with Notes, by 
Estelle Davenport-Adams. (Elliot Stock. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Passing of the Poet, and other Poems. 
By Aquila. (Kegan Paul. Trench, Trubner, and 
Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Sprays from Paris. By Lila Gibson. 
(L.N. Fowler and Co. 2s.) 

Religious. 

The Master's Guide for His Disciples. 
Being a Manual of all the reoorded Sayings of 
Jesus, arranged for Easy Consultation and 
Systematic Reading. With a preface by 
Eugenb Stock. (Elliot Stock. Ss. 6d.) 

A Book of the Heavenly Birthdays. By 

E. V. B. (Elliot Stock. 6s.) 

The Earliest Life of Christ Ever Com- 
piled from the Four Gospels. Being the 
Diatessaron of Tatian, literally translated from 
the Arabic version, and containing the Four 
Gospels woven into one story. With an histori- 
cal Introduction, Notes and Appendix, by Rev. 
J. Hamlyn Hill, B.D. (T. and T. Clark. 
10s. 6d.) 

The Story of the' New Gospel of Inter- 
pretation, told by its surviving recipient 
(Edward Maitland). (Lamley and Co. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

Hymns and Melodies. A New Hymn Book 
for Sunday-school and Family Use. (Gall and 
Inglis. Words, Id. ; Two-Part Music (cloth), 
2d. ; Harmonised, Is.) 

Naaman the Syrian ; and other Sermons. By 
Mark Guy Pearse. (Charles H. Kelly. 2s. 6d.) 

The Story of Samuel and Saul: lis 
Lessons for To-day. By the Rev. D. C. Tovey. 
(Cassell and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Lessons on the Church Catechism. By 
Rev. T. H. Barnbtt. (Church of England Sun- 
day-School Institute. Is. 6d.) 

A Five Years' Course of Bible and Prayer- 
Book Teaching. Lessons for the First Year. 
(Church of England Sunday-School Institute. 
2s. 6d.) 

The Church Worker. A Magazine for 
Sunday-school Teachers and Churoh Workers 



Gonerally. Vol. XII.— 1893. (Church of England 
Sunday-School Institute. Is. 6d.) 

Church and Dissent. Sunday Evening 
Lectures at St. Michael's Mission Church, North 
Kensington. By Richard W. Free, M.A., B.D. 
(Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d.) 

Septem Ecclesls. Being Thoughts on the 
Epistles of Christ to the Seven Churches in Asia. 
With a Supplemental Poem on the Tragedy of 
Jesebol. By Henry A. Orpin-Palmer, B.D. 
(Elliot Stock. 6s.) 

Christianity in the Home. By Theodore 
L. Cutler, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Greatest Thing in the World, and 
Other Addresses. By Henry Drummond. 
Now bound up together. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.) 

Be Kind. By L. C. Skey, with Preface by the 
Venerable G. A. Denison. Third Edition. 
(Skeffington and Son. Is.) 

The Sunday-School Helper. A Monthly 
Magazine for the Promotion of Liberal Religion 
in School and Home. Edited by W. Copbland 
Bowie, M.L.S.B. Vol. IX. (Sunday-School 
Association. 2s. 6d.) 

Biblewomen and Nurses. A Record of the 
Work of the London Bible and Domestic Female 
Mission. Vol. X. (Cassell and Co. 3s.) 

The Preacher's Magazine. For Preachers* 
Teachers, and Bible Students. Edited by Mark 
Guy Pearse and Arthur E. Gregory. 1893. 
(C.H.Kelly. 5s.) 

Nye's Illustrated Church Annual, 1894. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co. Is.) 

Books for Toons; People. 

Polly Oliver's Problem. A Story for 
Girls. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. (Gay and 
Bird. 5s.) 

Hawthorndale. By Bev. James Cuth beet- 
son. (Charles H. Kelly. 2s.) 

The Stab in the East. By Richard Rowe. 
(Charies H. Kelly. Is. 6d.) 

Dicky Bird's ABC, Happy Families, Our 
Animal Picture Book, Father Christmas. 
A Series of Colonred Picture Books. (Frederick 
Warne and Co. Is. each.) 

Young Days. A Monthly Illustrated Maga* 
sine for Children. Vol. XVIII. (Sunday School 
Union. Is. 6d.) 

Dick's Chum. By M. A. Paull. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co. Is. 6d.) 

Rosemary Lane. By P. M. Notard, 
Illustrated. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co, 
Is.) 

The Boys' and Girls' Companion. An Illus- 
trated Magazine for Boys and Girls. Vol. 1893. 
(Churoh of England S. S. I. 2s.) 

The Little Glass Man, and Other Stories. 
From the German of Wilhelm Hauff. Illus- 
trated. * The Children's Library.' (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 

Miscellaneous. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. By Robert 

Burton. Edited by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, 
M.A. With an Introduction by A. H. Bullen. 
In Three Vols. (George Bell and Sons. 31s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Edited, 
with additions, by Henry B. Wheatlet, F.S.A. 
Volume III. (Georgo Bell and Sons. 10s. 6d.) 

Onward Reciter. Edited by Thos. E. 
H alls worth . («S. W. Partridge and Co. Is. 6d.) 

Onward. A Band of Hope, Temperance, and 
Family Magazine. Vol. XXXVIII. (S. W. Par- 
tridge and Co. 2s.) 

The Dream of Youth. By Hugh Black, 
M.A. (Alex. Gardner. Is.) J 

Debrett's Peerage, Baronetage, Knight- 
age, and Companionagb, 1894. (Dean and don, 
Ltd. 31s. 6d.) I 

Ttpe8 of Parsondom. By Philip FaulcJmc- 
bridge. (John Bumpus. Is.) 

Simple Thoughts in Prose and VbAse, 
Jotted Down on the Journey of Life. By 
Henry Smith. New Edition. (Watts and Co. 
3s. 6d.) 

Social Peace : a Study of the Trade Uinon 
Movement in England. By Dr. G. von Scfltf iai 
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A MANCHESTER MINISTER.* 



For many years it has been a common- 
place saying in Manchester religious 
circles that had Dr. Maclaren not been 
in the city, the high position occupied 
by the great Baptist preacher would 
have been held by the less conspicuous 
Independent minister, his near neigh- 
bour, Dr. Finlayson. The two men, 
one recently deceased, the other happily 
still with us, were considerably alike in 
their intellectual characteristics and in 
their spiritual method of approaching 
the consideration of current questions, 
and, both being from beyond the Tweed, 
they were naturally brought into con 
tinual contact. 

Son of a Glasgow manufacturer, young 
Finlayson became a student at the 
University when he was not yet fifteen 
years old, and from the first made his 
mark amid an unusually brilliant group 
of undergraduates. Parental wishes 
and his own predilections destined him 
to the Christian ministry, and in Scot- 
land that almost necessarily implies the 
Presbyterian Church. He therefore 
entered the United Presbyterian Theo 
logical Hall in Edinburgh; but the 
influence of 8. T. Coleridge and F. D. 
Maurice had already begun to tell on 
his spiritual and intellectual nature, ancl 
the necessity of subscribing the formu- 
laries of the Church loomed in the dis- 



ayj. Addresses, and Lyrical Traaslations. By 
the late Thomas Campbell Finlayson, D.D., with a 
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tance as an insurmountable difficulty. 
Home influences had given him a repug- 
nance for the austere Calvinism of the 
Confession of Faith, and the two 
masters ' already named completed 
bis antipathy to such doctrines as 
Reprobation. ' Think of a new-born 
infant being liable to everlasting dam- 
nation because of a sin committed 
thousands of years ago 1 ' wrote the 
young student, with tingling horror. 
It is comparatively easy for us to 
smile at such teaching now, but in 
the fifties of the century it meant a 
stalwart heart in a theological student 
to oppose himself to the dominant school 
of thought. Finlayson wrenched him- 
self from an impossible position and 
joined the Independents, to whose ideal 
tie felt strongly attracted, and whose 
principles appeared to him ' so just and 
liberal and catholic.' 

In 1859 Mr. Finlayson became minis- 
ter of the Independent Church at Gam- 
bridge, and plunged into the work with 
an ardour winch overflowed the bounds 
of prudence. His marriage is tenderly 
touched upon by his biographer, who 
has throughout performed his task with 
a fine affection and self-restraint worthy 
of his dead pastor. Six years' service 
in the University town led to a nervous 
break-down which lasted several months, 
and that issued in his accepting the 
pastorate of a suburban church in 
Manchester. In that capacity the 
real work of his life was performed. 

There are some men who have the 
knack or talent of bringing every word 
and woi'k of their own well before the 
eyes of the world. Mr. Finlayson's 
modesty and personal dignity were too 
strongly developed to allow him to 
advertise his wares, and his shy self- 
distrust restrained him from those 
larger occasions to which the admira- 
tion of his fellow-ministers was con- 
tinually prompting him. There is in 
the volume before us a thoroughly cha- 
racteristic utterance of his on ' Meek- 
ness ' as one of the royalest of Chris- 
tian graces, and the title of the first of 
his published volumes, 'The Divine 
Gentleness,' was equally exponential of 
the man and his ministry. There are 
not a few who would regard themselves 
disparaged by being called ' meek ' ; but 
to Mr. Finlayson it was not an amiable 
weakness, it was the central strength 
and beauty of his character. 

Perhaps the most critical work which 
came from his hand was his ' Biological 
Religion,' wherein he gave (as Dr. 
Wilkins has it) the coup de grace to 
Professor Drummond's fascinating but 
fantastic theories of • Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World.' But it was 
wrought with perfect courtesy, for when 
he dipped his pen in the ink-horn all 
the gall vanished. ' Eoheleth ' is a dis- 
criminating study on the most difficult 
book in the Canop, Eccle^iagtes, show- 



ing how adequately he kept himsel 
abreast of the most recent authorities 
without sacrificing his independence of 
judgment. The ' Christian Voyage 9 
and 'Nehemiah, His Character and 
Work ' complete the modest tale of his 
published volumes, so that this post- 
burnous collection of stray papers and 
occasional 1 sermons is particularly 
welcome to all who are interested in 
his personality. 

In an expository criticism of Tenny- 
son's ' In Memoriam/ here given, our 
author thus finely indicates the line 
of battle between Christianity and 
Materialism : 

The poet would remind the savamt that 
the human heart has an * eye' as well as the 
human intellect, and that, in the formation 6f 
our beliefs on the prof oundest of all themes, 
we are bound to take into consideration the 
yearnings and intuitions of the soul. 
Another poet of our time whom, perhaps, we 
may justly call 'Pantheistic,' has said in the 
melancholy way of his unbelief — 

' Nor does our being weary prove that there 
is rest/ 

No, not ' prove ' it perhaps logically j for, 
as Tennyson says, the highest truths ' never 
can be proved ' after that fashion. But if 
there be a God of justice and mercy, then 
surely the elements of human nature most be 
in correspondence with the facts of the uni- 
verse.- Human hunger does point to a pro- 
vision of food. Human fatigue does point 
to a provision of sleep. The Almighty Father 
has a rest for the weary. We may weU 
believe that our spiritual cravings point to 
spiritual realities — that there is a Bread of 
Life for the hunger of the soul. 

There is a brace of scholarly essays on 
Stoicism and Cynicism, which appeared 
in The Christian World Pulpit. 
Several of Dr. Finlayson's addresses 
to Lancashire ministerial gather- 
ings are included, and it is dim- 
cult to imagine anything more spiri- 
tually helpful or more lucidly lite- 
rary. He had no love for the fussy 
side of modern church-life, the excessive 
machinery and noisy agencies by which 
we are sometimes solemnly assured 
that the world is to be made into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

If we give, 
Our cup of water is not tendered till 
We lay down pipes and found a company 
With branches. 

Hence the insistence on ' the evangel- 
istic power of Christian character.' 

Whilst Dorcas is busily making garments 
for the poor, Eunice may be doing quite as 
good work for the kingdom of God through 
the influence of her character on her son 
Timothy. It is not only when we are preach- 
ing the Gospel to the unconverted that we 
are doing evangelistic work. 

Here and there in this interesting 
memorial volume are scattered sortie 
of Dr. Finlayson's lyrical essays at 
translation from the German, and in not 
a few he appears to us to have caught 
atike the spirit and the mi 
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well-known originals. Some of our 
readers may be glad to have an English 
version of Schiller's ' Das Madchen s 
Klage/ so widely known through the 
exquisite musical setting by Schubert. 
Note how perfectly the translator has 
caught the rhythm and lilt of the 
original : 

The black clouds lowered o'er the tossing 
wood, 

On the green of the shore the maiden stood ; 
The billows came thundering in with might, 
And she sighed out her grief to the dark'ning 
night, 

Her eyes all beclouded with sadness : 

• My heart it is withered, the world is bare, 
It can give me nothing for which I care ; 
Thou Holy One, take now Thy child above ! 

I have done with life, — I have done with 
love— 

I have tasted all earthly gladness/ 

• In vain flow the tears from the eyes that 

weep, 

No wailing awakens the dead from their 
sleep ! 

But say, what can comfort and heal the 
heart 

After all the sweet pleasures of love depart, 
I will send it thee, child, from above/ 

• Oh, let the tears flow, though in vain I must 

weep, 

And my wailing awakes not the dead from his 
sleep! 

The sweetest relief to the sorrowing heart 
After all the dear pleasures of love depart 
Are the woes and the wailings of love! * 

And note Dr. Knlayson's version of 
this oft-translated gem of Goethe : 

Over all the hill-tops 

Broodeth Peace ; 
In all the tree-tops 

The air doth cease 
To stir leaf or bough ; 

The little birds all nestle silently. 

Only wait ; presently 
Calm, too, art thou ! 

Is there not so soft a smoothness 
about the very words chosen that they 
convey unconsciously the impression of 
Peace? 

Dr. Einlayson's translation of ' The 
Erl King' is also very happy, but as 
there are already several good English 
renderings, we hesitate to take up space 
by copying it. The following verses of 
Biickert will probably be new and 
interesting; it is difficult to translate 
puns : 

Woman's named, because woe cleaveth 
To the man who has no wife ; 

Wife is named, because she weaveth 
Joy into her husband's life. 

Han is marred until he's married ; 

Man is weeded when he's wed ; 
Who avoids the eyes of woman, 

Keeps his own heart void and dead. 

Oh ! how sweet when ladies lade us 
With the gifts we long to see ; 

Bliss unalloyed and love all-loyal, 
Like the wife who clings to me ! 

Bernard J. Snbll. 
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Ebbata.— Psge 479 : The price of ' The Boy 
and the Angel ' is 8s. 6d., and not 6s., as stated* 
in our review of this book. Page 494 In, 
'Recent Verse' article for* fairly *age' read* 
• fairly safe/ and for ' change ' read ' change^ * 
in the second verse-quotation. 



The new part of the great Oxford New 
English Dictionary an Historical Prin- 
ciples completes the second volume. 
That volume consists of 1,308 quarto 
pages of three columns each, and it has 
been wholly occupied with the letter C. 
The grand army of C words treated, 
exclusive of Ch words — which Dr. 
Murray, with philologio purism, pre- 
fers to regard as a separate class — totals 
up to 29,295, and the Gh words to a 
iurther 4,024. Of the 29,295 there are 
21,295 main words, 8,461 special 
combinations, and 4,539 subordi- 
nate words. Combinations of simple 
and obvious meaning, such as camp* 
boy, camp-fire, camp-language, are omit- 
ted, for they are simply intermin- 
able. 15,852 of the main words are 
still current, 4,515 are obsolete, and 
8 are alien. Taking stock of the 
entire progress of the Dictionary to the 
end of C, Dr. Murray notes that under 
the first three letters of the alphabet 
there have been treated 43,527 main 
words, 7,753 special combinations, and 
9,269 subordinate words, making a 
total of 60,549. Of the main words, 
31,232 are still current, 10,497 are 
obsolete, and 1,798 are alien. C, as 
everybody knows, is a phenomenally 
fertile initial. It will occupy more 
space in the dictionary than any other 
letter except S, and contains as many 
words as X, Z, Y, Q, K, J, 
N, U, V, and three-fourths of 
O, put together. The reasons for 
its fertility are chiefly three. lb 
easily blends with following consonants; 
the combination GH is used to repre- 
sent the Greek X, itself treated as a 
distinct letter in some languages, as 
Spanish and Welsh ; and, most of all, 
the Latin prefixes con and contra, with 
their forms, monopolise upwards of 400 
pages. If the learned editor and his 
staff are as other men, they must be 
devoutly thankful that they have ' settled 
C's business/ 

The new part opens with the obsolete 
Crouchmas, the Feast of the Invention 
of the Cross, and the rear of the C's is 
brought up by Czech. Crown, Cry, Cup, 
and Cut are among the words occupying 
the largest amount of space. The slang 
Crug, for 1 food, the commons of bread 
at Christ's Hospital, 1 may, it is sug 
gested, be from crust, in which sense it is 
used at Christ's Hospital School, Hert- 
ford. Lamb is quoted from his essay on 
Christ's Hospital : 'We were battening; 
upon our quarter of a penny loai: 
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— our crug — moistened with attenu- 
ated small beer.' Some words have 
no traceable parentage. Among them 
is Curmudgeon, which first appears in 
1577, in Stanyhurst's Description of 
Ireland in Holinshead. Since this it has 
rejoiced in the varied forms — Curmud- 
gen, Cormogeon, Cormogion, Cormoggian, 
Cormudgeon, Cwrmudgion, Curmuggion, 
Curmuagin, Cwrmudgin, Curremegient, 
and its present one. Whence is it ? 
The Dictionary says, 'derivation un- 
known/ It has been suggested that the 
first syllable is from cur, a dog, and the 
Dictionary says this 'is, perhaps, worthy 
of notice/ May we suggest that, as 
the English equivalent for cynic, in its 
bad sense, or even more likely for 
kunopis, curmudgeon was a real attempt 
to translate the Greek into English, the 
termination being simply contemptuous 
nonsense? Dr. Johnson's unknown 
correspondent's wonderful guess that 
the word is a corruption of cceur 
mt chant, is . noted as ' an ingenious 
specimen of pre-scientific etymology.' 

Another word with no traceable 
parentage is. Curse, which appears in 
Anglo-Saxon as Curs. Connection with 
Cross, has been suggested, but the 
Dictionary oan find no trace of such 
connection. We extract the Yankee 
perversion for the sake of the amusing 
quotations. 

Cast. 

Cuss, cusse obs. forms of Kisn. 
Cuss (kite), s6. U.S. colloq. or slang, fin its 
origin a vulgar pronunciation or attenuation 
of curie s but in sense 2 often used without 
consciousness of the origin, and perhaps with 
the notion that it is short for customer.'] 

1. An execration, etc. ; see Cubsk so. 
1848 Lowell Biglow P. ix, Them Bank infi- 
dels that go agin the Scriptur'l cus o' Shem. 

1865 * Abtimus Ward ' Bi$ Book 115 Not 
keering a tinker's cuss. 

2. Applied to persons, in the way of slight 
reproach or contempt, or merely humorously 
with no definite meaning ; also to animals. 

1843 Lowell Biglow P. ii, The everlsstin* 
cus he stuck his one-pronged pitchfork in me. 

1866 roid. 2nd Ser. Introd., Cuss, a sneaking, 
ill-natured fellow. 1883 P. Bobinson in 
Harper'* Mag. Oct. 706/2 The 'horned toad ' is 
distinctly an 'amoosin cuss.' 1883 Century 
Mag. XXVI. 285 The concern is run by a lot of 
cusses who have failed in various branches of 
literature themselves. 

3. Comb., as cuss-word, a profane expletive. 
1872 * Mabk Twain ' Innoc. at Home 20 

(Farmer) He didn't give a continental for 
am body. Beg your pardon, friend, for coming 
so near saying a cuss- word. 1888 Detroit Free 
Press 15 Sept. (Farmer), He . . never asked 
us for a chew of tobacco . . or a free puff . . 
and he didn't use cuss-words. 

Without suggesting anything more 
than a coincidence, we may add that 
the Persian Kas (pronounced cuss) 
means a person, and is one of the 
words most commonly used in India. 
One part of Vol. IIL of the Dictionary, 
E to Every, has already been noticed. 
D is in the press, and P 9 the first part 
of Vol. IV. The second and concluding 
part, of E, Everybody — Ezod, is nearly 
ready. Ae before, loose sheets are in- 
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sorted in the new part containingwords 
on 'which the editor invites quotations 
before or since given dates. 



BEY. W. J. DAWSON'S POEMS.* 



It is some ten years since Mr. Dawson 
published his first volume of verse. In 
the interval he has become widely 
known as a popular preacher and suc- 
cessful essayist He now again faces the 
world as a poet, and challenges judgment 
on his work. He is not too hopeful as 
to the issue, and seems to anticipate 
for himself, as for all other artists, 
Nor self -approval, nor man's cheerful praise; 
Uncomprehending eyes of friend and brother* 
Un comprehended aims and lonely days. 

Such forebodings are too gloomy. 
Though the volume is not free from 
flaws, it would be an ungenerous critic 
who could find nothing to praise, and, 
for our own part, we shall cb our best 
to praise it * cheerfully.' 

Fault-findiug is always distasteful, 
and that part of our duty shall be dis- 
charged as briefly as may be. It is in 
technique that Mr. Dawson's weakness 
is most apparent. The recurrence of 
vowel sounds in such phrases as ' wise, 
still eyes ' and ' turbid ferment ' indi- 
cates that his ear is not too sensi- 
tive. 'Human' more than once is 
made to rhyme with * woman,' and 
though it might be possible to 
justify this by an appeal to famous 
authorities, it would bis difficult to do 
as much for such an ill-assorted pair as 
' Paradise ' and 4 Passionless.' The 
rhythm does not always move with sure 
precision. There are too many adjec- 
tives ; some of them — ' immemorial,' 
for instance — occur too often. As to 
defects and blemishes, it was not pos- 
sible to say less, but it is not necessary 
to say more. 

That the influence of other writers 
should be manifest in the book is only 
natural. Literature in our days has 
become a vast whispering-gallery ; the 
utterance of a single voice is caught up 
and multiplied with endless reiteration 
of sound. But instances of ' convey- 
ance/ as the wise it call, are conspicu- 
ously absent. Mr. Dawson has occa- 
sionally worked out a suggestion, 
but it is in manner and in method 
that his indebtedness is most appa. 
rent. Strangely enough, the poet for 
whom his enthusiasm is most intense 
has left the slightest impression on his 
poetry. Byron for the moment is out 
of fashion, and on that account we are 
the more grateful to Mr. Dawson for his 
tribute to that splendid genius which 
taught Europe for the first time that 
England had poets of its own who could 
stand beside the kings of continental 

• Poem* and Lyrics by W. J. Dawson. (Maemfflan 
Mid Co. 4*. 6d.) 
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literature unabashed and undismayed. 
But there nothing to recall Byron in 
Mr. Dawson's verse, unless it be a cer- 
tain rhetorical tendency ; but that 
tendency may be traced to the influence 
of the pulpit and the platform rather 
than to the author of ' Ghilde Harold." 
Like others who have attempted the 
same task, Mr. Dawson has found 
it difficult to give us a true picture of 
Byroir: 

Within the hand he held, instead of sword, 
An iron harp of strenuous clamant chord, 
And on his brow a fiery splendour lit, 
Which crown-wise glorified and tortured it. 

The lines, and the passage from 
which they are taken, have strength 
and force, but they reveal nothing. 
With Shelley Mr. Dawson has been far 
more successful : 

His full eyes shone with hope of visions 
immense, 

Which no man sees or hath seen ; opulence 
Of Life and Love breathed in each eager 

glance 

Which dimmed the sunlight with its 
dominance. 

Faint rainbows clothed him with a vesture 
bright, 

Which altered in each hue of shifting 
liKbt, 

And Fragrances and Odours came with 
him, 

Stol'n from the haunted depths of forests 
dim, 

And immemorial vales, where silent streams 
Flow onward dreaming to some land of 
dreamt. 

But it is to Tennyson that Mr. 
Dawson owes the largest debt. Here 
is an illustration of the way in 
which he has caught the Laureate's 
manner : 

I hear them tolling like a solemn knell 
Thrilled through the mist, when late on 

autumn eves 
The leaves drop like extinguished spots of 

fire 

In the wide smoke which drifts along the 

hill, 

Above the ruin of a summer world. 

The second and third lines are faulty 
at more than one point, but the last 
couplet is exquisitely felicitous in its 
phrasing and in its fidelity to nature. 

Opinions will differ as to the most 
successful poems in the volume. Per- 
sonally, we prefer the 'Elegy' and 
• Pilate at Vienne.' The ' Elegy' is a 
tribute to some strong, heroic soul, like 
James Smetham, poet and artist in 
one, who failed to break the in* 
vidious bars which stood between him 
and success, but in spite of disappoint- 
ment and suffering pressed steadfastly 
on in pursuit of that high ideal, the 
vision of which he overcounted as more 
blessed than anything that the world 
can give. 'Pilate' is a remarkable 
study of the Boman Procurator, beset 
by enduring remorse after that great 
crisis of his life in which his cowardice 
proved his supreme crime. There are 
many fine passages and pictures in the 
poem, but the most original part is that 
in which Pilate pleads in self-defence, 
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acknowledging his guilt, but not without 
exculpation and reserve. 

Pilate's Defence. 
But there I stop, and, fallen from thy love; 
Yet to thy pity make my last appeal. 
I stand unkinged, cast down in life's mid- 
fight; 

In this Man, prisoner once — what now who 
knows P — 

My life's fate met me, and thereon I broke, 
As full streams break upon the sodden rocks, 
And life new up in spray, and fell in foam. 
Confused, dismembered, useless evermore. 
But this remains ; not altogether base, 
Or weak, that dread hour found me. Procla, 
think ! 

Was any friend, sharer of thought or bread, 
Found with this Jesus on His day of trial ? 
Did any say, * He healed me— this at least 
Is mine to do — I witness thus and die ! ' 
They say He had disciples — where were 
theyj? 

That He healed many— what spell held them 
back, 

That thus He came unfriended ? So then I, 
Mark this, — I, Pilate, His one friend appear ; 
I judged Him, yea, even thrice, most inno- 
cent ! 

I alone sought to snatch Him from His foes, 
I witnessed for Him when all else were dumb, 
I gave my voice against the thunder, I 
Alone, of all men, strove at least to save 
The Lamb from all the hungry pack, and last 
Turned condemnation into sacrifice, 
Stood with Him, shamed before the mob's 

wild strength, 
Acknowledged impotence by washing hands. 
Both of us wronged, He sacrificed for them, 
I now for Him,-* and falling with His fall ! 

The poem stands in direct contrast 
to Anatole France's daring treatment of 
the same subject. He sets before us 
Pilate in his old age, worn with disease, 
the victim of unpopularity and intrigue, 
still recalling all his former troubles 
and difficulties as Procurator of Judaea. 
Much he remembers — trivial instances 
of Jewish prejudice and passion. But 
one incident has passed from his 
memory, and cannot with any effort be 
recalled. The name of Jesus of Naza- 
reth is altogether strange to him, and 
even when pressed'by Ins friend Lamia 
the only answer he can give to his 

Juestion is, ' Jesus f Jmts de Nazareth t 
ens me rappelle pas ' — ' Jesus ? Jesus 
of Nazareth ? I have forgotten all about 
Him.' M. France's conception, start- 
ling as it may seem, is perhaps more 
true to experience than tne legends of 
horror and remorse which have come 
down to us from the early centuries of 
our faith. 

As to Mr. Dawson's creed, whether 
as poet or preacher, there is no uncer- 
tainty. In spite of a note of personal 
sadness, so deep at times as to be nosi- 
tively painful, his verse is inspired by 
a genuine and natural optimism. His 
sympathy with humanity in its strug- 
gles and its sufferings is keen and in- 
tense. He is not blind to the tears or 
deaf to the groans of the wretched. 
But for the world and its destiny, for 
faith and its future, Mr. Dawson is full 
of hope. The keynote of his song is 
Swrsvm Corda / 
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MAXIME DU CAMP * 



A record of a lifetime's personal obser- 
vation of the literary, artistic, and 
political history of a country during the 
last half-century must, in any ca$e, be 
a welcome contribution, but the value 
of M. Du Camp's Recollections is doubly 
enhanced by his happy gift of narrative, 
added to much quiet humour, and a 
pleasant and scholarly style of writing. 
Du Camp dates his first literary friendship 
from the day of his birth, when, his own 
cradle having been accidentally burnt, he 
was placed in the cot beside little Louis 
de Cormenin, whose mother was then 
staying with Madame du Camp. From 
that time the two families lived more or 
less together, the boys became insepar- 
able, and the tie formed thus early was 
never weakened till death stepped in 
and ended the close friendship of a 
lifetime. 

The opening chapters give a brief but 
charmingly graphic autobiography of 
the author's youthful days, both at home 
and at school, and the influence of those 
early associations on the character of 
the two boys is strongly defined. The 
teaching and discipline in French public 
schools cannot fail to strike the English 
reader. Solitary confinement in regular 
cells was the chief punishment, and, in 
order to stimulate • martial ardour, 1 the 
lads, armed with cardboard shields and 
wooden sticks, were allowed to engage 
in set battles. A French monitor's 
account of the Battle of Waterloo is 
rather amusing. 

Waterio* * la Fransalse. 

"Tien the Emperor seat for Marshal Nez, 
whom Louis XVill. assassinated, and said to 
him: "Prince, you are to take my VielBe 
Garde, and disperse the English." The Mar- 
Bhal replied s " Yes, sire/' He galloped up 
to the Guard and cried, Vive l'Emperettr ! " 
Then the Guards advanoed, their guns 
pointed at the enemy, and they laughed, to 
show the English they were not afraid. The 
two armies ceased fighting, and applauded ; 
It was magnificent! When the Gnards Were 
within reach of the enemy thpy stopped, and 
took the cartridges to load their guns. But 
there was no powder in the cartridges, only 
bran. Bourjnont, that traitor Bourmont, who 
had imparted the plan of campaign to the 
English King, was hidden in a neighbouring 
farm, and had removed the powder and re- 
placed it with cinders or bran, "We were 
betrayed. That is why we were beaten. But 
for that we should have been victorious. The 
Guards cried " Treason ! treason ! " and con- 
tinued to advance — to retreat would not have 
been possible, even had they wished to retreat. 
The English brought up their siege artillery. 
The Guards, still with pointed bayonets, ex- 
claimed, " La Garde Meurt, elle ne se rend 
pas ! " Mont- Saint- Jean is the name of the 
place where they died. The Emperor shed 
tears, and said, " Adieu, mes braves ! " Then 
something wonderful happened. An eagle, 
flying over the battle-field, fell dead at the 
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Emperor's feet, and they understood that the 
end had come/ 

We were thunderstruck; and if some boy 
more sceptical than the rest ventured to say, 
' Are you sure thnt the eagle fell dead ? ' the 
narrator grew an^ry, and rptorted, ' Am I 
sure ? I was there ! It fell between the 
Emperor and me I * 

Du Camp's family had planned a 
political career for him, but a chance 
visit to the Comfdie Franraise, whither 
his mother took him in 1835, "deter- 
mined his future. The play was 
Alfred de Vigny's Chatterton. It 
was the first real drama he had 
witnessed, and the flowing verses, 
accentuated by Marie Dorval's splendid 
acting, made so deep an impression on 
him that from that moment the love of 
letters took possession of him, and he 
inspired Louis de Corm6oin with the 
same passion. Even the disturbed 
state of Europe in 1840, when they 
finally left school, affected but little 
the two friends, each passing event 
being only regarded as so much 
literary capital. TJhe following year 
they took their degree of ' Bachelier des 
lettres,' and became eligible to enter a 
profession. . Du Gamp had meanwhile 
formed many friendships, but perhaps 
the closest and most intimate was that 
with Gustave Flaubert, for whose talent 
he had an immense admiration, while 
fully Cognisant of his faults. 

When Du Gamp announced his in- 
tention of devoting himself to literature, 
a perfect domestic storm arose. But 
entreaties and threats proving equally 
futile, he was "at length allowed to carry 
out his long-cherished wish to travel. 
The chapters devoted to his Italian trip 
are full of life and sparkle; the reader 
almost sees the scenes, they are so 
vividly portrayed. During his sojourn 
in Eome, he mixed freely with everyone 
there worth knowing, and the numerous 
and pithy anecdotes in connection with 
many familiar names give a very vivid 
picture of the brilliant society, both 
social and artistic, assembled there. After 
his return to Paris he had a severe 
attack of typhoid fever, and on his re- 
covery spent the summer near Eouen 
with his friend Flaubert, whose cha- 
racter he thus pithily sums up : 'During 
the whole of his life he dreamed 
of compassing the impossible, and 
this habit rendered ordinary social life 
intolerable to him/ In the spring of 
1847 he and Flaubert started on a walk- 
ing tour in Brittany, This was one of 
the most enjoyable trine ; it had been 
well planned, and gaily carried out. 
After the Eevolution of 1848, in which 
Du Gamp took part, he and Flaubert 
embarked on their long-planned journey 
to the East. This portion of bis 
' jottings ' is the fullest and the most 
interesting. His judgment is more 
matured and discriminating, and his 
criticisms, remarkable for their logical 
deductions, are both profound and in- 
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cisive. The pages are replete with 
anecdotes. The following was related 
to Du Camp by an eye-witness : 

Eastern Retribution. 

A short time after the massacre of the 
Mamluks, the Capoudan Pasha entered the 
Port of Alexandria with a flotilla cf five ships. 
The usage had held good ever since the 
Knights of Malta swept the seas and plun- 
dered the coasts of the Mediterranean, that 
in each country, subject to the rale of the 
Sublime Porte, the sovereign authority should 
pass into the hands of the Capoudan Pasha 
as soon as he entered the roads. This Capou- 
dan was called Latif Pasha. He was the secret 
bearer of a firman of investiture which con- 
stituted him governor of Egypt, and he had 
received instructions from the Grand Vizier, 
Kosref Pasha, who believed that Mohammed 
'Ali was in Arabia. Now Mohammed ' Ali was 
at Suez ; he had not yet crossed the Bed Sea. 
A trusty messenger rode day and night upon 
a mahari, a racing dromedary, until he reached 
Suez, and gave his master warning. 

Mohammed 'Ali sprang himself upon a 
swift dromedary, and returned with all speed 
to Alexandria He rode to his palace of Ras- 
et-Tin, and sent to inform Latif Pasha that 
he expected him there that he might formally 
deliver up to him the government of Egypt. 

Latif Pasha came to the Palace with a suffi- 
cient escort, and found Mohammed 'Ali sup- 
ported by two or three officers. 

Mohammed 'Ali hastened to meet the envoy, 
who already imagined he was to take his place. 
He said, ' You are the shadow of the Padishah, 
who himself is the shadow of God ; I place my 
beard in your hands. Here everything is 
yours, and you only must command. Iam the 
first of your slaves,' 

The Capoudan Pasha seemed satisfied, and 
complimented Mohammed 'Ali. It was agreed 
between them that the same evening, in the 
Palace of Ras-et-Tin, Mohammed 'Ali, sur- 
rounded by the Ministers of State and the 
officers of the Egyptian army, should render 
up his authority to Latif Pasha, who would 
be accompanied by his staff. 

Mohammed 'Ali summoned to his presence 
his shaoush, otherwise his confidential ser- 
vant, who acted as executioner, and gave him 
his orders. 

' This evening be prepared. Coffee will be 
served, and at the moment I touch my beard 
the head of the man who will have accepted 
the cup is to fall. Do you hear ? ' 

The man replied, ' I have heard.' 

That evening, at the hour appointed, 
Mohammed 'Ali and Latif Pasha met, each 
surrounded by a numerous suite. They tried 
to excel one another in expressions of cour- 
, tesy, and after the elaborate formalities of 
Oriental etiquette, Latif Pasha was placed by 
Mohammed 'Ali in the place of honour, the 
right angle of the divan. The shaoush waited 
attentively behind the officers. 

Tohibouks and coffee were brought. Mo- 
hammed 'Ali drank first, to prove that ' death 
was not in the oup.' Then he took a cup and 
presented it to Latif Pasha, who made a few 
polite objections, and then, with innumerable 
apologies, he accepted. As he reached out 
his hand for the cop, Mohammed 'Ali touched 
his beard wifr his hand, and he was beheaded 
at one blow. Mohammed 'Ali then offered the 
officers of the Turkish staff good appoint- 
ments in his army, which they eagerly 
accepted. 

The vessels remained at Alexandria, and 
set an example, imitated by the Ottoman fleet 
in the month of July, 1839, when it sur- 
rendered unconditionally to the Egyptian 
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During this Eastern tour, which 
laid the foundation for Flaubert's 
* Salammbo/ Du Gamp amassed a num- 
ber of photographs which he used for 
his book on Egypt, the first work, it is 
said, that combined photography and 
printing. While in Lebanon, their 
dragoman fell ill, and Du Camp had 
occasion to 'curse the beard' of a 
Maronite who refused them water. The 
story of the man's abject terror next 
morning is amusingly related : . 
H emesis. 

The curtain before the opening of my tent 
moat hare been drawn aside while I slept, for 
I awoke with a start of surprise to see M. 
Amaya and Flaubert standing before me. 
At their side, in a supplicating attitude, was 
the man who had refused me water on the 
previous evening. Behind him were a young 
man and woman, who appeared dismayed, and 
beyond the tent, in the courtyard surround- 
ing the church — the site my tent was pitched 
in — about a hundred Maronites were collected. 
I rose up, and immediately the whole assem- 
bly uttered a sorb of groan, which was like a 
prayer and a wail combined. I looked at Flau- 
bert, who spread out his hands, and said, ' It is 
immense/ 

M. Amaya began to speak : ' The man you 
see before you yesterday refused to give you 
water, and you cursed his beard. The people 
of the village know the fact, and they will 
not allow a man to enter the church whose 
beard is accursed. He was wrong, but now he 
is sorry for his bad action, and he implores 
your pardon/ 

I replied 'No!' 

M. Amaya turned to the peasant and said 
in Arabic, ' The seigneur will not remove the 
anathema.' 

There arose a cry of despair. By the 
seigneur he meant me, and what a seigneur, 
forsooth ! 

My waistcoat was in rags, my flannel shirt 
as full of holes as a sieve, and as to my boots, 
the spurs were the best part of them. 

The man knelt down before me, but I re- 
pulsed him. 

M. Amaya threw me a glance of approval 
and continued — 

' This unhappy man's daughter was about 
to be married to the young man you see 
before you. He now refuses to marry the 
daughter of a man whose beard is accursed/ 

The girl and the young man advanced 
towards me and kissed my hand. Ah 1 She 
was pretty, that little Maronitish maiden. 
But I remained immovable. Under my 
breath I whispored to M. Amaya, * You will 
give me some sign when this piece of ab- 
surdity is to be brought to a close/ to which 
he replied, ' Yield gradually/ 

I commenced to harangue the man, ' Is it 
not a crime to refuse water to a traveller — 
what do I say— to a fainting Christian ? ' 

M. Amaya translated my speech. The 
Maronite, who was upon his knees, said with 
sobs, 'I took you for an Englishman, a 
heretic, a friend of the Druses.' 

Here it will be believed I did not fail to 
make an oratorical point, 'And even if I were 
a heretic ! ' Finally I was magnanimous. ' On 
this young girl's account, because I desire to 
make her happy, I agree to pardon you. Oh, 
man ! Your beard shall no longer be ac- 
cursed/ 

There was a demonstration of joy amid 
mutual congratulations. Then the Maronite 
turned caressing eyes upon me, and said — 

4 Who will know in the mountains that my 



beard is no longer accursed ? I must - have 
some ocular proof that you have pardoned me, 
something I can show to any who might 
wish to turn away from me. My daughter is 
about to be married. See! Her cap is 
covered with gold and silver coins ; they are 
her dowry. Give me a small gold piece from 
the land of the Franks which will remind me 
of my fault and of your generosity, and 
help me never to fall into a similar error/ 

M. Amaya had left us to put on his vest- 
ments, and a Maronite priest who spoke 
Italian remained with us as interpreter. 

I took out my purse. It was a long Algerian 
purse, a kind of netted bag tied at the mouth 
in a knot. It contained sufficient to last me 
for two or three days upon my travels, and I 
had besides a little store kept in reserve, 
which consisted of five Sardinian gold pieces 
worth a hundred francs each. I had emptied 
the money out on the bed, and was looking 
among the piastres and the paras foraTurkish 
pound (twenty-five francs) to add to the young 
girl's dowry. The man picked up a piece of 
a hundred francs with a refined gesture, and 
said — 

' That is what I want ! Thank this Seigneur, 
my daughter, for his generosity.' I was stu- 
pefied. He took up a second. * This is for 
myself. I will make a hole in it and lay it 
near my heart. I will keep it there in memory 
of your merciful conduct/ 

Flaubert exclaimed — 

' The creature is splendid, really ! ' 

The Maronite priest approached me and 
said, ' There are so many poor in Bechari ! ' 
and he took two Turkish pounds from me. 

I put my money rather hastily back into 
my purse and the purse into my pocket. 
Everybody seemed to be satisfied. The bell 
was ringing, mass was about to begin. 
When the Maronite left my tent he presented 
his back to my vision, and I gave him a kick. 
He turned round and said, with an affable 
smile, ' Mdlech ' (' It is of no consequence '). 
After mass I told this story to M. Amaya. We 
laughed over it together, and he said, ' They 
are all like that/ 

On his return Da Gamp and Cor- 
m^nin started the new Revue de 
Paris, jointly with Th6ophile Gaultier, 
Flaubert, and many other well-known 
writers. This paper was, however, sup- 
pressed in 1858 after the Orsini 
catastrophe, and Du Camp once again 
started on his travels. He established 
himself at Venice, then still in Austrian 
occupation, and as an onlooker saw much 
of the game that was skilfully played 
by Cavour. The last chapters in Vol. IL 
deal chiefly with ' Artists and Others,' 
and are rich in anecdotes, witty say- 
ings, and apt illustrations of character. 
Later on Du Gamp became a zealous 
contributor to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. The death of his friend, 
Louis de Corm6nin, was a terrible blow, 
from which he never entirely re- 
covered. He was made a member of 
the ' Acactemie ' in 1880. The extracts 
we have given will enable the reader to 
form a fair idea of these most instruc- 
tive and entertaining volumes. The 
translation is very fair, but it is greatly 
to be deprecated that the work has been 
so carelessly revised. Printers' errors 
abound, especially in the foreign quota- 
tions, rendering some of them almost 
unintelligible. 
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Sir Eichabd Temple's Life in Parlia- 
ment is an attempt to 'paint life as 
lived . . by those Private Members who 
attend constantly, and are the working 
bees in the Parliamentary hive/ It 
contains an account and critical ex- 
amination of the accommodation pro- 
vided for Members which, it would 
appear, is not incapable of improve- 
ment, whether the House of Com- 
mons be regarded as a club-house or 
as a place for transacting business. 
The library, for instance, is absolutely 
charming, but the smallness and poverty 
of the newspaper reading-room well- 
nigh incredible, while the fact that the 
present Chamber of the Commons has 
not been enlarged, or a new' Chamber 
constructed, is one of many proofs that 
' the British, though on the whole an 
eminently practical people, do some- 
times tolerate faults which to other 
nations would seem intolerable/ Sir 
Eichard gives an account of the most 
notable debates he has heard, scenes ha 
has witnessed, and measures on which 
he has voted, between his entrance to 
the House on January 12, 1886, and 
the fall of the Conservative Government 
in 1892. He of course records events 
from a Conservative point of view, 
but his style is that of a digni- 
fied historian concerned with great 
affairs, and rising above the jokes 
and gossip and tittle-tattle of the 
hour. Some of his incidental reflections 
are instructive, as, for instance, when 
he points to the success of Mr. Lees 
Knowles and Mr, Henniker Heaton as 
showing what still may be done by 
Private Members. From his general 
chapter on ' The House of Commons 9 
we take these excellent observations on 
the relation of 

Leader and Party. 

In the inner working of the House, there are 
few subjects so hard to understand as that of 
the relations between the Ministers who 
occupy the Front Bench and their followers 
who sit behind them — whether they belong 
to the Conservative or to the Liberal Party. 
It might at the first blush be supposed that 
like as any successful civil governor or military 
commander usually cultivates the acquaint- 
ance of his officers and of others whom he has 
to guide — so a Parliamentary Leader would 
take care to be on similar terms with his 
followers. Such, however, does not seem 
to be the case with any Party in the 
House of Commons. Probably the indi- 
rect sounding of the opinions of Members 
is a task entrusted to the Whips. But this 
could be far better done by a Minister gifted 
with insight, who, by some confidential con- 
versation here and there, might divine the 
thoughts of his followers. If this is done less 
than it might be, the cause, perhaps, arises 
from a certain awkwardness which Ministers 
feel, because their men, though in one sense 

Life in Parliament : Being the experience of a mem. 
ber in the House of Commons from 1886 to 1892 inolu- 
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followers, are in another sense masters. This, 
too, is apart from the Party meetings, which 
are more public than confidential, and are in 
some degree rehearsals of the parts which are 
shortly to be acted in the House itself. 

Life in Parliament is not a book 
•written to catch the taste of the masses, 
but it is useful as showing what the 
•work of a Member of Parliament really 
is, and as reflecting the opinions of a 
Conservative who, though thoroughly 
loyal to his Party, does not regard his 
leaders as necessarily infallible and 
above criticism. Considering that Sir 
Eichard took part in 2,072 divisions out 
of a total possible of 2,118, he may well 
be allowed to have opinions of his own 
on such points as the Parnell Commis- 
sion of 1888, the Licensing Clauses of 
1890, and the Ministry's failure to pass 
a Bill for Parish Councils. 



PROF. BLAIKIE ON WOMEN.* 



The title of Professor Blaikie's new 
book seems to us to convey but a 
nebulous idea of its contents. The half- 
dozen chapters of which it consists 
treat of subjects having apparently but 
little in common : David, king of Israel ; 
Christain unity ; wisdom ; women ; St. 
Paul and • Eomans'; the Scottish 
Covenanters. A certain unity may 
perhaps be detected by those who are 
curious to seach for it, but there is no 
reason why we should do so, and our 
intention is to pass by five out of the 
six chapters, and to set forth briefly 
what Dr. Blaikie has to say about 
' women/ 

He allows that the question of < the 
place and function of women in the 
social economy ' is important, and is pre 
pared to consider it without prejudice. 
To start with, « a woman to look upon 
is as different from a man as a birch 
tree from an oak,' and it does not seem 
reasonable to expect that caskets so 
outwardly distinct 'should internally 
be identical in constitution, and fitted 
exactly for the same sphere. 1 

But then comes in the consideration 
that human beings possess a self-forma- 
tive energy which can very greatly 
narrow the gap that amongst animals 
is found to separate the sexes. Extern- 
ally they remain distinct, but inwardly, 
that is in mind and character, they can 
almost indefinitely approximata 

Different as the more delicate sex is from 
the stronger in tissue and texture, she has 
that within her which, by training and cul- 
ture, may bring her more and more into a 
community of feeling and action with her 
sturdy counterpart. She may borrow from 
him, in the course of rounding off her charac- 
ter, some share of the strength and decision 
which is his peculiar boast, as, on the other 
hand, he may soften down the rough edges of 
his male nature by the contagion of the 

• Chrfctiapitj and the ideal of Humanitr In Old 
Timeaand New. By John Stuart Blaikie. (Edinburgh : 
David Douglas. 8a. 6d.) * 



female grace and sweetness. And this is, in 
fact, what we see every day in the contrast 
between a rude, ill- mannered man and the 
perfect gentleman, [who] is simply a well- 
rounded man — a man who has smoothed down 
the roughness of the rude, unfeather^d biped 
by the amenity and the grace that belongs to 
the other sex. 

This does not very far advance the 
question, but the Professor quickly 
reaches the practical teaching he has to 
impart. As regards physical training, 
women, he holds, need it no less than 
men, but the difference between female 
and male athletics may be summed up 
in a word. Let the ladies climb the 
hills of the Ochil range, but leave the 
arduous task of the Grampians to ' the 
more ambitious muscularity of the man.' 
This rather obvious allocation will not 
provoke dispute, but when we pass from 
the corporeal to the mental— or, as the 
Professor styles it, the spiritual sphere 
— we enter on the battlefield. Dr. 
Blaikie is quite prepared to find that 
he gives offence ' to the unreasonable/ 
and it may at once be said that he is 
no advocate of extreme 'woman's rights,' 
so called. He would probably say that 
he honours woman too much in her 
proper and noble sphere to be willing to 
help to thrust her into another which is 
not good for her. Certainly, about 
good and wise women as they are, he 
says many 

Pleasant and Generous Things. 
Woman is a more sympathetic creature than 
a man; if less strongly self-assertive than 
the other sex, she is characteristically less 
selfish. . . . Woman, just because she is the 
more loving creature, is at the same time the 
more reverential, and the more religious pre- 
sentment of the human type. To the honour 
of the Bex be it stated that a well-conditioned 
woman is as distinctly a religious creature as 
a bird is a winged creature. ... So 
much so, indeed, that while a professed 
atheist among bearded men is only a fool, a 
female atheist is a monster as much as a bird 
without wings or a fish without fins. 

Professor Blaikie is never chargeable 
with any maudlin timidity of expres- 
sion, and this last dictum is quite in 
his vein ; but if vigorous in denuncia- 
tion, he is thoroughly appreciative of 
The Special Value of Woman's Kindliness. 

In all those spheres of benevolent activity 
which spring so naturally from the inspira- 
tion of Christian love, women will be prime 
mover 8, whether it be feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, or instructing the ignor- 
ant. . . . They will often be found to have 
been the original instigators of plans of social 
amendment, of which their male partners 
assumed the advocacy and usurped the praise. 
Specially in this connection it will be found 
that, while his pulpit ministrations and church 
business keep the evangelical action of the 
minister of the parish more in the public eye, 
a great deal of the most valuable parochial 
work, such as the kindly visitation of the 
sick, the motherly superintendence of the 
young, and the many acts of attention that 
bind the lower classes to the upper, are per. 
formed more efficiently by the minister's wife 
than by the minister. 

These wise words will be recognised 
as the very truth of experience in many 



a parish, and on both sides of the Tweed 
the Professor will find a hearty response 
when he urges that nothing shows more 
vividly the absurdity of the doctrine of 
clerical celibacy. ' An unmarried priest 
will be like any other unmarried person 
of the bearded sex, only half a man, and 
be more apt to pamper a lofty sacerdotal 
conceit, than to arouse a kindly human 
affection.' 

The emotional sweetness of the fair 
sex in the sphere of religion gives the 
seasoning, the best part of its relish, to 
the spiritual food of the soul. Bat 
woman can also dare and conquer. 
Her emotional side has yielded many 
noblest deeds of valour. But she is also 
a reasonable and intellectual being. 
She must always know where she is, 
and how she is to use her circumstances, 
shape her course, and control her im- 

E irises.' How? By seeking to expand 
er powers in those departments where 
her emotional nature can be utilised, 
whilst, at the same time, she trains 
herself to adopt as much of the intel- 
lectual strength of the less emotional 
sex as may be consistent with the 
dominance of her more engaging type. 

Thus Professor Blaikie is led to indi- 
cate the course of education desirable 
for women as a rule : Poetry, music, the 
fine arts generally, natural history in all 
its branches, drawing as the special 
instrument of observation — ' a living 
memory and a living imagination, . . . 
not the vexing of the eyes with the 
record of dead books, and the cramming 
of the brain with strange detail of use- 
less knowledge' — and specially 'for the 
culture of the complete woman,' his- 
tory, taught in a moral and spiritual 
way in portraits of the truly great. 
Pure science, as having little touch 
with emotion, is not for most women 
a desirable pursuit, though some ele- 
ments of it will be corrective of 
one-sided emotionalism. In the writ- 
ing of wholesome novels Dr. Blaikie 
tells us he sees a most beneficent sphere 
of service for women of literary capacity, 
and then he proceeds to ask whether 
domestic life and the quiet but all-impor- 
tant sphere of motherhood is woman's 
sole proper sphere, or whether public 
life, in all or any of its departments, 
should be open to her. His answer we 
can only briefly indicate. The pith of 
it is, that she should be content to have 
the heart, which is the soul, and the 
hands which work the grace of the 
domestic economy, and leave the 
clamours of public life and the platform 
alona When she has the gift, as some 
have in noble measure, she may preach 
and prophecy, especially on subjects 
that have naturally her sympathy, 
rather than that of men — but church 
officer, no 1 The law as a profession is 
also little germane to her nature. With 
medicine it is different— ' the success 
which they have achieved in this line of 
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benevolent action mast be regarded 
as one of the greatest triumphs 
of our most recent civilisation/ In 
the struggles of politics, whether as 
Members of Parliament or electors, the 
Professor would fain see women take no 
direct part, and he states with cogency, 
but without exaggeration, the argu- 
ments against the creation of female 
legislators and female voters. If he is 
in error in desiring to keep women out 
of political strugggles, his mistake is a 
generous one, founded on the liveliest 
sense of the claims of womanhood to 
man's regard and devotion. In the 
matter of higher education, Dr. Blaikie 
has no hesitation as to women's right 
and fitness to share the advantages of 
college and university. Perhaps it is 
with a wicked glance at some turbulent 
scenes within his knowledge of univer- 
sity lectures that he writes: 'Their 
presence in any respectable assembly 
will do more to elevate the rude by their 
example than to disturb the foolish by 
their presence.' 

We must add, in conclusion, that the 
other chapters in the Professor's volume 
are all well worthy of attention; but 
the one we have selected as the subject 
of this article is at the present time 
the most opportune. We feel we have 
done ic but scant justice. 



SPANISH LITERATURE.* 



Thanks to the mighty host of transla- 
tors and the enterprise of publishers, 
the day is fast disappearing when a 
single name represented to the foreigner 
a whole national literature ; and it has 
begun to dawn on the mind of the 
German that England boasts of other 
writers than Shakespeare and Scott ; 
while to the Englishman has been re- 
vealed that the whole of Germany's 
intellectual work is not comprised in 
the writings of Schiller and Goetha But 
with regard to Spain, the veil has 
scarcely been lifted. Don Quixote and 
its author of course enjoy a world-wide 
reputation ; and Mr. Norman Maccoll's 
excellent edition of Calderon's dramas 
(noticed in these columns in 1888) has 
drawn attention to that dramatist ; but 
there, as far as the general reading 
public is concerned, Spanish litera- 
ture begins and ends. Mr. Butler 
Clarke has, therefore, done well to 
present us with a compact and readable 
survey of the literature of that country 
from the earliest beginnings down to 
modern times. 

The early literary efforts of nations 
always bear a Btrong resemblance to each 
other ; but, the first step once taken, 
the individuality of the race must 
place its stamp upon its writings, and 
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thus the ballads of Spain bear a charac- 
ter all their own. The combats between 
Moor and Christian throw a halo of 
romance around these poems which can 
be compared with nothing else, and which 
is wanting in the Arthurian legends, 
where the heathen opponent is de- 
ficient, not perhaps in heroism, but un- 
doubtedly in the chivalry displayed by 
his Moorish counterpart. Mr. Butler 
Clarke scarcely does justice to the 
splendid ballad literature of Spain, and 
we think that even in an Elementary 
Handbook it would not have been out 
of place to devote a few words to its in- 
fluence abroad, and to those foreign 
writers who founded on it some of their 
best work. Of considerable interest is 
the drama of Spain, which could at one 
time hold its own with that of any other 
nation, and to which many a foreign 
play owed its inspiration. We will only 
mention as an example Moreto's 
comedy, El DesdSn con el DesdSn {Pride 
Conquer* Pride), which still forms a 
standard play in Germany under the 
title of Dona Diana (Pride and Love). 
Indeed, the part of the heroine is to the 
young German actress what Julia in 
The Hunchback is to her English sister. 

With regard to the Spanish drama- 
tists we cannot do better than quote 
the author's words on 

The Character of the Spanish Drama. 

With the plays of Goethe and of Shakes- 
peare, plays that probe deep into the human 
heart and discuss the great problems of 
human life, the Spanish drama has nothing 
to compare, unless it be some few grandly 
conceived, but hastily executed, dramas of 
Calderon and of one or two others. In the 
delineation of character the Spanish stage is 
8 till markedly inferior. For the great 
geniuses of other countries it provided certain 
materials of which much could be made, and 
for this it must be given due credit, but the 
provider of the rough materials must not 
claim the finished work as their own. When 
Corneille, Moliere, Le Sage, and Scarron steal 
from the Spanish stage, they almost in every 
instance justify their theft by marked im- 
provements on the adopted theme. The one 
form of drama which Spain not only created, 
but in which she stands unrivalled, is the 
play depending for interest entirely on its 
plot, the play in which certain stock cha- 
racters, whose actions under any given cir- 
cumstances can be infallibly foretold, are 
always on the stage and are made to afford 
amusement by the inexhaustible combina- 
tions of which they are susceptible, and 
the ready wit of the creators of their pic- 
turesque adventures and surroundings. 

With the decline of Spain's political 
greatness, a period of comparative 
stagnation set in for her intellectual 
development, but this century has wit- 
nessed a revival of which the author 
gives a succinct account. To the 
general reader the brief sketch of con- 
temporary literature will, of course, be 
the most interesting. An attempt has 
recently been made to introduce Eng- 
lish readers to modern Spanish fiction, 
and we hope that Mr. Butler Clarke's 
book will draw still further attention to 



the writers of Spain. The indices and 
bibliographical appendix which the 
author has affixed to the volume will 
serve to enhance the value of his book, 
which, as he himself says, is intended 
to 'serve as an introduction to more 
extensive works,' such as the invaluable 
onas of Ticknor and Schack. 



A PROPHET-BARD.* 



A little more than a year ago there 
appeared in these columns an obituary 
notice of John Greenleaf Whibtier, and 
our answer to the inevitable invidious 
question, ' WaB Whittier a great poet ? ' 
ran thus : ' It is, perhaps, safe to say 
that, if not a great poet, he was at ail 
events one of the most genuine. He 
wrote from the heart, and his poetry 
goes direct to the unsophisticated heart 
of humanity.' Nor does this conclu- 
sion, based on a survey of Whittier's 
poetry en bloc % differ very widely from 
the more detailed verdict at which Mr. 
W. J. Linton, author of the Life of John 
Greenleaf Whittier, in the ' Great 
Writers' series, arrives after setting out 
the opinions of Mr. B. K Stoddard 
and other sympathetic critics. 

Poet and Preacher. 
Enough of criticism, even the most apprecia- 
tive, and only the appreciative can be just. 
All said, we may divide his work into rhe- 
torical and purely artistic poetry. Much was 
uttered in eager, unfinished, not-much-con- 
eidered verse, because strongly felt, and 
fashioned from the feelings with one single 
object, to stir the hearts of others, not in any 
sense put forth as exercises in rhyme, ex- 
ploits for the world's admiration, or in search 
of poetic fame. Allow that this carelessness 
detracts from all verse so put forth, enough 
yet remains of Whittier's more artistic work 
to place him in the glorious company of the 
best of his poet contemporaries ; and passing 
all literary judgment he is to be remembered 
and honoured as a poet who never forgot the 
duty or the dignity of a man : his 
' Life made by duty epical, 
And rhythmic with the truth.' 

This passage serves admirably to bring 
into relief the difficulty which faces the 
biographer of Whittier. There were, in 
brief, two Whittiers. There was Whit- 
tier the preacher, who must be judged 
by standards more applicable to the 
journalist or pamphleteer than to the 
poet, but there was also Whittier the 
artist, judice Mr. E. C. Stedman, ' the 
most natural balladist ' of all American 
poets, a New Englander, who had < read 
the heart of New England,' and who 
surpassed all rivals ' as a bucolic poet 
of his own section, rendering its pastoral 
life and aspects. 1 

The times and the surroundings of 
the man explain how Whittier ripened 
into an artist, and how he came to ripen 
but slowly, but they do not explain all 
that is puzzling in him. For our part, 
we confess we can hardly see in the 
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ballad of 4 St. John ' so martial a tone 
as to justify the comment, ' The 

Ehrases ring as if the maker had 
eard the clang of steel ; ' but it 
is undoubtedly interesting to learn 
that Whittier himself suspected 
that 1 somewhat of the old Norman 
Mood, something of the grim Berserker 
spirit, had been bequeathed ' to him. 
Otherwise he could not account for the 
intense eagerness with which, as a child, 
he listened to the stories of old cam- 
paigners. He believed that his early 
admiration of heroic achievement sur- 
vived, but found new £nd better objects ; 
that he had * learned to appreciate what 
Milton calls the martyr's " unresistible 
might of meekness." ' 1 Blind Milton 
approaches nearly to my concep- 
tion of a true hero,' he wrote in a long 
passage, which Mr. Linton quotes and 
very justly regards as ' clearly exposing 
the motives which actuated "our poet's 
conduct through life.' There remains 
the question whether, consciously or 
unconsciously, that conduct was con- 
sistent with Quaker principles pushed to 
their logical conclusion. On this point 
Mr. Linton writes thus : 

Whittier and War. 

When war followed, ' as echo follows song/ 
Whittier would consistently have left the 
South to secede, nor have approved of armed 
defence even for the beloved Union. Nay ! 
had not Massachusetts herself first spoken of 
secession from the Union that permitted 
slavery ? He would have let the South go, so 
clearing the North from participation in the 
curse. But was not this much the same as 
the conduct for which he had rebuked the 
Society, the clearing only of their own 
skirts P and cannot we, who are not pledged 
to non-resistance, perceive that, as in old 
JEsop's fable of the 'Trumpeter taken 
prisoner/ the trumpet-call is but a fore-spoken 
approval of the battle? As surely as the 
far-reaching fire of war sprang from the spark 
thrown into Southern powder by John 
Brown's 'ill- judged* raid, so surely was that 
desperate action impelled by such words as 
those of the poet's ' Voices of Freedom/ how- 
ever little be intended them to provoke a 
bloody arbitrament. 

This Life of John Greenleaf Whittier 
may serve to attract attention anew to 
a very interesting figure, but it can 
appeal very slightly to those who are 
already acquainted with the existing 
biographies to which the author 
acknowledges his indebtedness, and 
from which he borrows much. Mr. 
Linton has hardly allowed himself 
a free enough hand. Even in the 
chapters devoted to criticism he is as 
anxious to put before his readers the 
opinions of other critics as to advance 
views of his own. For this a reason 
may well be found in the fact that, as 
Whittier is, above all, an American 
poet, it is from the American point of 
view that he can be most fully appre- 
ciated and most fairly judged. We 
should add that a very useful Biblio- 

nhy is supplied by Mr. John P. 
arson, of the British Museum. 



ANNALS OF A VILLAGE • 

This is a remarkable book by a very 
remarkable man, now, alas ! deceased. 
It was first printed only for private cir- 
culation ; but we are glad the represen- 
tatives of Mr. Zincke have decided to re- 
issue it for general circulation. It is as 
interesting as a tale — indeed, it contains 
many tales— and yet it is as full of solid 
information as an encyclopaedia. The 
writer takes this Suffolk parish on the 
banks of the Orwell, which consists of 
three hundred inhabitants, and of which 
he was curate and vicar for more than 
fifty years, as his text, and, without 
putting any strain upon it whatever, 
is led, in expounding it, to say all manner 
of interesting things upon a quite aston- 
ishing number of interesting topics, each 
of which arises quite naturally out of the 
original theme. In reading we are im- 
pressed with the fact that a mine of 
wealth lies unworked on every side of us 
in this old inhabited isle. There is hardly 
a village in the land that would not dis- 
course equally pleasantly to us were there 
in it a chronicler with eyes to see and ears 
to hear and pen to record, such as be- 
longed to this vicar of Wherstead. At the 
latter part of the volume we have a pic- 
ture of Wherstead as described in Domes- 
day Book, with sagacious comments on 
the fruits borne by the feudal system. 

In his description of the parish, the 
vicar very properly and naturally begins 
with the Church, usually, as he says, 
' the only piece of common property in 
a parish held and used in common by 
all the parishioners.' Next, he discourses 
of the vicarages which have stood in the 
parish — of where they stood?— What 
they were like ? — How they came to be 
changed? &c. This leads appropriately 
to the benefice, its history and its value, 
and to instructive facts about tithes, 
changes in the value of money, and the 
suppression of the religious houses. 
Next, naturally enough, is the story of 
the vicars themselves, by whom in un- 
broken succession for many hundreds of 
years the benefice has been held. The 
list of all who have held it during the last 
six centuries is, marvellous to say, to be 
found, without an omission or gap, in the 
Diocesan Registry of Norwich. While, 
of course, of most of these vicars nothing 
but the name now remains, the author 
discourses charmingly of others, giving 
many interesting and striking incidents 
and anecdotes of their lives, the memory 
of which have come down to our timos. 
He discourses, also, eloquently of the 
times in which they lived. Here we get 
glimpses of the Reformation, of the 
Revolution, of the Great Plague. 

The ' Mansion ' at Wherstead was 
built by Sir Robert Harland, and there 
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the Duke of Wellington was entertained 
as a guest. From the mansion of the 
landlord, we are quite naturally led on to 
landowning. Land reform, and the 
enormous possibilities for good con- 
tained in it, was a very favourite theme 
with our thoughtful vicar. His ideal 
was to see the village people all securely 
rooted in homes of their own. Next, we 
have exciting tales of poaching incidents 
and adventures, of which Wherstead has 
been the scene. Several striking pictures 
of village worthies, pictures pleasant and 
goodly to look upon, are shown us in 
other chapters of the book, forming a 
refreshing contrast to the dark features 
of the game-preserving series. 

Next, the author carries us below 
ground, and, as the result of observa- 
tion of excavations in the parish, 
enables us to see glimpses of the cen- 
turies and ages past which have left 
their silent record there. The stone 
implements, the bones, the pottery, the 
coins, buried long since by the worms, 
or by the hand of man, or by the action 
of the elements, are brought up to tell 
us their tale. Local superstitions, too, 
and the peculiarities of local speech and 
dialect, are learnedly discoursed upon 
in another place. Thus, whatever the 
bent of mind of the reader, he will be 
sure to find something to his taste. 



NEW NOVELS.* 



'Boys were born good, they are 
everywhere sat upon ' is, we may 
imagine, the principle on which Mr. 
Hartington constructs his New Academe, 
new in every sense, even to the spelling 
of the name. In this delightfully new 
establishment the scholastic duties of 
the masters are confined to annexing 
their initials to the place on the pupils' 
books at which they have arrived in the 
course of their private studies, but their 
real duty lies in ' conversing on matters 
deep as the heart and the hidden foun- 
tains * with the enchantingly beautiful 
governesses. All the masters are hand- 
some; one is 'like the starry space 
above, profound, mysterious, and calm,' 
another (does he represent the « moral 
law beneath ' ?) ' has something strong 
and deep in him.' Of him it is said 
that since the coming of th e heroine 
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1 the fires below have been unusually 
active. 1 The atmosphere of these people 
is tremulous ; they never converse 
without feeling 'a strange thrill 9 
passing through them, they never 
utter a remark without blushingdeeply. 
The masters are chosen, not at Oxford, 
but at Henley and at an East-end 
Mission (the combination is less re- 
markable m its results than might have 
been anticipated). The governesses, 
who are selected purely with an eye to 
the matrimonial interests of the masters, 
and who are sent out to walk with them 
in ' cunningly arranged parties, ' have 
striking characteristics. One has a 
complexion of cream and roses, she has 
• floating' blue eyes, and her dress sug- 
gests a yacht, Another, who is 
1 gossamer-stepped, 9 when she enters a 
room with strange visitors in it, 
'give* a little bound on to the sofa, as if 
she were vaulting on a pony, and keeps 
up a riding motion on the sofa-springs. 9 
The eyes of the heroine do not ' float ' 
on the surface ; they" plunge beneath, and 
are said to 'fathom so deep.' The 
boys in this delightful seminary for 
young masters come in somewhere in 
the background. They are not taught, 
but the masters occasionally 'ask to be 
allowed 9 to read a lesson over with them. 
If they over-sleep themselves the magic 
word ' sloth 9 is ' mentioned,' and 
they never transgress again. If they 
do wrong they are not punished; but 
then they never, do wrong. We are 
unable to discover whether the author 
of this original volume has derived all 
the entertainment from it that he sup* 
plies to his readers, or whether he has 
failed to 'see the joke. 9 If he has, we 
condole with him. 

Miss Mabel Collins has again ohosen 
a beautiful woman for her heroine. 
Juliet Vane inherits from her mother 
her personal fascinations, her genius, 
and her dramatic power. Taking into 
account that the young star is the 
daughter of a nobleman and of a famous 
actress, it is not surprising that she 
should attract a goodly army of ad- 
mirers. Out of the host, there are 
three in particular whose appreciation 
seeks to express itself in practical form. 
The stage manager and the chief actor 
in turn succumb to her charm, while a 
formidable rival, in the person of a 
wealthy young nobleman, causes each 
of them much anxiety. The different 
modes in which the tender passion 
manifests itself in the case of these three 
suitors forms the staple of a tale appro- 
priately entitled Juliet's* Lovers. If in 
this era of introspection and analysis a 
story based on aooee-popular theory, 
that love is the life of the novel, fails to 
attract a studious following, it may, at 
least, foifil its destiny in beguiling the 
breakfast hour of some would-be Juliet. 

Mrs. Banks has had exceptional ad- 
vantages in collecting material for her 



story of the Luddite outbreak against 
mills and machinery. The northern 
and midland districts affected by the 
riot are familiar ground to her, and 
many of the particulars which she in- 
troduces are gleaned from fireside talks 
at which she assisted in her childish 
days. The fact that some of her own 
relatives were sufferers in the disturb- 
ance does not seem to prejudice her 
sympathies, and the picture which she 
dra ws in Bondslaves of t he severe struggle 
made by toilers versus owners appears to 
be as faithful as it is interesting. 

Markham Howard is a story entitled 
from its hero, a musical genius with re- 
markably exalted ideas of honour. He 
magnanimously abandons the idol of 
his affections to a man who has been 
his benefactor, and declines to accept 
for himself fortune and title from the 
parent who has disowned his mother. 
The tone of Mr. Heale 9 s story is no less 
romantic than the incidents on which it 
is based, and one rises from the reading 
of his three volumes with the im- 
pression of having been to a melodrama, 
wherein the wicked are duly discom- 
fited, and the righteous folk, rewarded 
by suitable partners for life, bid fair to 
be happy ever after. 

Mr. Gilchrist's Frangipanni is dis- 
tinctly a clever story, but it has a 
ghastly finish, and is not wholesome. 
Arden abandons his wife so cynically 
for Frangipanni, an opera-singer, who 
deserts him, without two thougnts, even 
while he is doing it, for the composer 
who works with her. The story is well 
written. Characters, figures, landscapes 
are all deftly drawn, and the book 
has a good deal of freshness and origin- 
ality. Its charming get-up— the old 
Elzevir shape, the fine printing and 
paper, and dainty cover of green buck- 
ram, with handsome, old-fashioned gilt 
toolings — make it suitable for a present, 
but not vvrgmibus pueri&que. 

Mr. Terrell's tales, whatever their 
artistic faults, have unquestionably the 
solid merits of being vigorous, up to 
date, and, in the main, true to. life* 
Having sacrificed himself at the outset 
of his career as a novelist by writing a 
book 1 with a purpose,' he has been con- 
tent to lapse into the safer and more 
ordinary role of a student of character 
under the disturbing influence of the 
affections. In A Woman of Heart the 
hero and heroine are alike the victims 
of a grand passion, but the manner in 
which it influences them is widely differ- 
ent. The man succumbs at once and 
recovers quickly \ the woman yields too 
late an intensity of devotion, which is 
no longer appreciated by its object. The 
case for both one and the other of 
the* well-meaning, though unfortunate, 
couple is well put, and the catastrophe 
which reveals to each the veiled spirit 
I of the other is highly effective. 
I Simultaneously with Mr. Terrell's 



book, just noticed, appears a story by 
Mr. J. E. Muddock with a very similar 
title, viz., Only a Woman's Heart. For 
the rest, the books have little in 
common. After Mr. Andrew Lang 9 a 
amusing exposure of what <liee in the 
saying of " only," ' the apologetic sig- 
nificance of the ingratiating little word 
has, for some of us, given place to a 
humorous association. In the hands 
of the brilliant critic the latent senti- 
mentality of the word has been de- 
veloped to a startling extent. In the 
story, however, Mr. Muddock does not 
confine his attention exclusively to the 
heart of his heroine. On the contrary, 
he takes good care that she shall experi- 
ence an abundance of vicissitudes in 
her public career, in her relations to her 
family, andinherfortunesgenerally. One 
can but hope that the characters of the 
stage manager andhis wife are not studies 
from life, and that some of the actions 
ascribed to them Are likewise the out- 
come of the author's imagination. 

It is no matter of surprise that the 
agitations which have been so violently 
convulsing the world of labour should 
be reflected in fiction. But it is a matter 
of surprise and also of congratulation 
that many of the labour tales, even when 
writtenin the interests of a party, should 
view both sides of the case with fairness 
and tolerance. Mr. Allen Clarke's 
story of The Knobstick is a case in point. 
A ' knobstick,' we may as well explain 
for the benefit of readers unversed in the 
technicalities of the controversy, is an 
outsider, a workman who holas aloof 
from the labour organisations, and in 
times of strike replaces some disaffected 
employs. Mr. Clarke's tale is written 
from the standpoint of a journalist, 
himself a leader among the strikers, 
and the events of the struggle are 
grouped round the heto'fe own tragic 
history. The book contains a good deal 
of plain speaking on various subjects, in- 
cluding the relations between the sexes. 
1 . Darrell Ohevasney surpasses all Curtis 
Yorke's former novels in thrilling ad- 
venture and passion. It is a story of a 
hundred years ago, and introduces the 
, reader to a band of gentlemen highway- 
men, led by a man of desperate courage 
and purpose, and actuated by a spirit of 
revenge that borders on insanity. He 
has been deceived in his love for Maysei 
Arden, and he takes cold-blooded and 
exacting payment for her unfaithfulness 
— her whole family being involved in 
his passion of revenge. The weird scene 
in Mother Devron's cottage, in which 
the witch dances a death-dance around 
the bed of the -dead highwayman, while 
the flames of the burning house encircle 
them both,-* is worked up with intense 
vividness and horror. The book is 
indeed' firapid succession of passionate 
and terrole incidents, and there is no 
flagging^ as they approach the climax 
described in the toil chapters* 
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WARD & CATHOLIC BEVIVAL.* 



Thi future student of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will look with interest into Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward's aooonnt of his father, for 
W. G. Ward was one of its curiously 
characteristic figures, illustrating not, 
ndeed, its greatness, hut the waywardness 
of its humours, the eccentricity of its 
original spirits, the frequent union in 
these of strength and weakness, and the 
fondness of many of them for paradoxes 
and extremes. Among the clergy of the 
Church of England who submitted to the 
Church of Borne about fifty years ago, the 
most distinguished was John Henry New- 
man ; among the laymen who then declared 
for the Pope there was, we think, no one 
more prominent and influential than Ward. 
More decided in his Popery than Newman 
himself, he gave precedence to the Pope 
over both Bible and Church. It will hardly 
surprise our readers to learn that one 
who went to such extremes in Boman 
Catholicism was in early youth a strong 
Protestant. From his childhood W. G. 
Ward had been religious, in the old- 
fashioned evangelical manner, and he 
refused, after coming to Oxford, to hear 
Newman preach. But he was wilful and im- 
patient, and it seems to have been exceed- 
ingly irksome for him to weigh and balance 
arguments. He could not take up dime nlty 
after difficulty, and deal conclusively with 
each. He could not pause and consider, 
and even be content to make shift with half 
a loaf of truth, rather than seek rest in some 
plausible fallacy that pressed itself on him 
as an answer to all questions. In what we 
must designate as a false humility, he dis- 
trusted his own judgment too much, and 

^ ^SfpO^o/S* Ward and the Catholic BeTival. 
By Wilfrid Ward. (HaomUlaa and Co. 14a.) 



yearned too intensely for some infallible 
authority, to permit of his doing justice to 
Protestantism. 

Authority is an admirable thing, — 
but only on the supposition that it 
ia a true authority, a just authority. An 
infallible Pope, an infallible Church, may or 
may not be desirable — to Ward they were 
unspeakably desirable — but there is no use 
in calling them infallible if they are not 
He appears to have been irresistibly im- 
pressed by Newman's contention that ' if the 
Primitive Church had been Protestant in 
our modern sense/ it was not possible 
'that the Church of the third and 
fourth centuries should have been what 
it was.' In other words, 'the growth 
of Catholicism could not have been from a 
Protestant root.' But if, instead of the 
term ' Catholicism ' we read ' Boman 
Catholicism,' the plausibility of the argu- 
ment vanishes. Protestantism, rightly 
understood, means the Christianity of 
Christ, in whatever way that Christianity 
can be most authentically ascertained. Mr. 
B. H. Hutton very pertinently remarks 
that ' the tendencies rebuked by our Lord, 
not less than the tendencies fostered by 
Him, were among the seeds out of which 
the historical Church grew.' The question, 
then, between Bomanism and Protestant- 
ism is whether the one or the otherembraoes, 
at this hour, the larger proportion of 
Christ's principles. 

But Mr. Wilfrid Ward's book will inter, 
est not a few readers beyond the circles of 
controversial Boman Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism. Though not a particularly 
graphic or lively writer, Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward is manifestly truthful, and he 
presents us with a distinct and ample 
delineation of a remarkable personality. 
W. G. Ward, though fervently Popish and 
an accomplished Boman theologian, was 
an English country gentleman, and partook 
in the general intellectual culture of his 
time. From boyhood he passionately loved 
the stage ; and the joy of his life, next to 
hearing mass, was to listen to operatic 
music Among his friends were Tenny- 
son on the poetic side, and Professor 
Huxley on the scientific, and he had sym- 
pathies wide enough to like and be liked by 
both. He was one of the leading members 
of a club which devoted itself to dining 
and metaphysical discussion, where he 
might have had the Laureate on one 
hand and the Agnostic on the other. He 
once warned Huxley that he was in special 
danger of hell fire, but the man of science 
was neither appalled nor offended. He 
made no more claim than Carlyle to share 
the sensibilities and softnesses of modern 
toleration, and Professor Huxley once, 
when dining with him, asked whether he 
had a stake in his garden for the benefit of 
his heretic guests. He always greatly en- 
joyed a joke against himself. 

Pbtbb Bayni. 



TABLE TALK. 



Ouida's new book, 'Two Offenders,' will 
be published by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus soon after Christmas. It is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Guy de Maupassant. 
Another important three- volume novel will 
appear about the same time, written by 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, and entitled ' The One 
Too Many.' 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 
are about to publish an important art work 
in about a dozen monthly parts. It is 
entitled ' The Art of the World,' and its 
intention is to illustrate the modern art of 
England, Fnuice, Germany, America, Spain, 
Holland, and Italy. Each part will con- 
tain four photogravures, four typogravures 
in colour, and about twenty typogravures in 
the text. The illustrations have been done 
by Messrs. Goupil and Co., of Paris, while 
the descriptive text to each part has been 
written by M. Charles Yriarte. 

Messrs. Bemington and Co. promise 
immediately ' Memories of the Mutiny,' by 
Francis Oornwallis Maude, V.C., C.B., late 
Colonel Royal Artillery, and formerly 
commanding the artillery of Havelock s 
column, incorporated with the two 
volumes will be the personal narrative of 
Mr. John Walter Sherer, C.S.L, formerly 
Magistrate of Cawnpore. A few copies on 
special paper are being prepared. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. will 
publish next year an English adaptation, by 
Miss Franks, a well-known Froebelian, of 
Hanschmann's 'Friedrick Froebel,' which 
supplies an account of the development of 
his educational ideas in his life. 

'George Chapman: a Narrative of a 
Devoted Life,' is the title of a memorial 
life of the late George Chapman, vicar of 
the Church of the Annunciation, Brighton. 
The Bev. Alfred Gurney, vicar of St. 
Barnabas, Pimlico, contributes a preface; 
and the volume, which will contain a por- 
trait and some plates, will be published by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. imme- 
diately after Christmas. 

The letters and journal of Lady Can- 
ning during the Indian Mutiny constitute 
naturally the most interesting portion of 
the three volumes just issued under the 
title ' The Story of Two Noble Lives.' Mr. 
Augustus J. C. Hare has told the story, 
but it is largely autobiographical. In Lady 
Canning's letters we get her impressions of 
events as the news reached heir — often in- 
correct news, as it turned out — and her 
impressions of people, which are still 
more interesting. Lady Canning, it 
will be remembered, died in India 
shortly before her husband's term of office 
as Viceroy expired. The deep and univer- 
sal sorrow felt by the European com- 
munity throughout India was increased by a 
sense of the injustice that had been done to 
this gentle lady by those who circulated the 
slander that 'she sympathised with the 
Sepoys.' The shadow of her husband's un- 
popularity — crystallised into the epithet 
'Clemency Canning'— fell upon her. The 
life of Lady Waterf ord, her sister, which 
occupies the rest of these volumes, was not 
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marked by such exciting scenes. Mr. 
George Allen is the publisher. 



Mr. Huxley grows more polemical rather 
than less. In the preface to ' Science and 
Hebrew Tradition, the fourth volume of 
his collected essays, he runs a-tilt at 
'Helps to the Study of the Bible,' pub- 
lishea by^ the Oxford University Press, and, 
after pointing out the imperfections and 
errors he finds in it, he sums up the 
matter thus : 

If I were to publish ' Helps to the Study of 
Zoology * for popular use, in which the pro- 
gress of science in the last fifty years was 
ignored, and every recent authority passed 
over in silence, I am afraid, and indeed hope, 
that I should get into trouble. But to be 
sure, I should be judged by mere lay stand- 
ard of right and wrong. 



Now that the New Tear is well under 
weigh— so far as magazines are concerned — 
it may be interesting to note the new 
features of the many excellent magazines 
which come from Messrs. Cassell and Co. 
The Quiver has two serials, 'Poor Pride,' 
by Isabel Bellerby, and a Lancashire story, 
by W. H. Margetson, * Garth Garrickson, 
Workman.' The Cabinet Portrait Gallery 
has three more of Messrs. W. and D. 
Downey's excellent portraits, — of Professor 
0. Y. Stanford, Miss Lily Hanbury, and 
Professor Tyndali Of course these are 
given at a third of the price that 
would buy them separately. To the 
new features in Little Folks we made 
reference last week. CasseWs Saturday 
Journal has a new serial by Mr. Prank 
Barrett, called ' The Justification of 
Andrew Lebrun,' and there is ' ileal Detec- 
tive Experiences ' by Chief -Inspector J. G. 
Littlechild. Mr. Standish 0*Grady and 
Mr. D. H. Parry are the two serial writers 
in Chums, and, to judge from the first por- 
tions of "Twixt Earth and Ocean' and 
' Under the Shadow of the Night,' are well 
worthy of the honour. Of The Magazine 
of Arty which is justifying the increased 
price, we make mention elsewhere* 



This year Mr. Hall Caine has been en. 
gaged mainly, if not exclusively, upon - a 
story which will commence forthwith in The 
Queen, and appear simultaneously in the 
provinces, Australia, and America. It is en- 
titled ' The Manxman,' and is understood 
to command interests fresh to fiction. But 
when are we to have the ' Life of Christ ' 
which we hear is already written in part by 
the author of ' The Bondman ' and * The 
Scapegoat' P 



Mr. Mitchell, who is founder and editor 
of the New York Life, is quite a figure in 
American literary society ; a pleasant little 
sandy-haired man, inclined to baldness, 
with a comical face. He is an habitue of 
the Century Club, which corresponds in a 
way to our AthensBum, and, though editor 
of a satirical paper, is really popular with 
every one. For, m a country in which news- 
papers take so much freedom with the* 
person, his journal is always gentlemanly, 
and conducted in a way worthy of its splen- 
did illustrations which, in the presentation 
of beautiful and elegantly-dressed young 
girls, have no equal in journalism. In its first 
year Life was a dead loss, in its second it 
about paid expenses, in its third there was 
£6,000 of net profit 



Rolf Boldrewood, whose real name is Tom 
Browne, has for many years been a gold 
fields warden in the North East of Victoria 
Hence the brilliant local colouring in his 
novels, which have been unequalled in 
Australian literature since the publication 
of ' Geoffrey Hamlyn.' For years before 
he burst upon the English public as 
the author of 'Robbery under Arms,' ho 
had been contributor to The Australasian 
of charming essays after the manner of 
John Burroughs. He is the wittiest diner- 
out in Australia. 



Re-interment is not an attractive subject, 
but we think the Rev. W. Pelham Burn 
deserves some encouragement in the effort 
he is making to recover the skull of Sir 
Thomas Browne from the authorities of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, in order 
to replace it in St. Peter Mancroft Church. 
It is all very well for the doctors to have 
useful specimens of various types, but 
they should have more respect for one who 
was so distinguished a member of their 
profession than to keep his skull as a 
curiosity. 

How curiously the nationality principle 
works out sometimes in the light of facts ! 
At a meeting recently held in Bradford it 
was resolved, with great enthusiasm, to 
collect together all the available Bronte 
relics, and form them into a museum, and 
every speaker spoke of the sisters as the 
very embodiment of the Yorkshire spirit in 
literature. The curious thing is that that 
is perfectly true, and yet they had not a 
drop of Yorkshire blood in their veins, for 
their father was Irish, and their mother was 
Cornish ! 

A long time ago a sonnet appeared in a 
local newspaper, and no attention was paid 
to it But it appears that in an unpublished 
letter Coleridge ascribes this sonnet to 
Wordsworth, so it has been hunted up once 
more. Here it is : 
I find it written of Simonides, 

That travelling in strange countries once, 
he found 

A. corpse that lay expiring on the ground, 
For which, with pain, he oaused due obsequies 
To be performed, and paid all holy fees. 

Soon after, this man's Ghost unto him came 

And told him not to sail, as was his aim, 
On board a ship then ready for the seas. 

Simonides, admonished by the Ghost, 
Bemained behind ; the ship the following day 

Set tail, was wrecked, and all on boaxd was 
lost. 

Thus was the tendereat Poet that could be, 

Who sang in ancient Greece his loving lay, 
Saved out of many by his piety. 



As Americans are so fond of scoffing at 
the obsolete methods of the old country, it 
is satisfactory for literary men to be 
assured that we get a much better return 
for the money we spend on our libraries. 
The Library Journal has been the arena of 
a controversy that has proved this point, 
largely by means of figures and facts, pre- 
sented by Mr. Brown, of the Clerkenwell 
Public Library. Briefly, inquiry shows 
that our libraries are more useful, as they 
include reading-rooms and newsrooms; 
they are more used, e.g., only three books 
per head are used by the people of Boston, 
against nine in Manchester ; and we man- 
age with a smaller staff and smaller ex- 
penses, only one halfpenny per head instead 
of fourpence-halfpenny. 



The large amount of printing that is 
being sent abroad just now is really 
becoming a serious matter. The well-meant 
efforts to get a • living price ' for the 
author and a ' living wage ' for the composi- 
tor are having the unforeseen effects of 
causing many of our books to be set up in 
America and sent over, with plates, to be 
printed again in England, or else to be sent 
over to Holland. The Daily Chronicle has 
been interviewing some of the publishers who 
practise this method ; but the only feasible 
suggestion seems to be that more printing 
should be done in the provinces, or, at any 
rate, outside of London, where rents and 
expenses are lower. 



The second volume of 'The Whitehall 
Shakespeare,' which Mr. H. Arthur Double- 
day is editing from the original texts, 
contains The Taming of the Shrew, The 
Merchant of Venice, and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. We notice that in this volume a 
separate glossary has been appended to 
each play. There is no falling off from the 
high standard, as regards typographical 
details, Ac., that marked the nrst volume. 



With reference to a paragraph in these 
columns of December 15, Mr. W. Wool- 
lams writes to say that The Admiralty and 
Horse Guards Gazette has been under his 
proprietorship for the last seven or eight 
months, and ne objects, in consequence, to 
the description of the change of proprietor- 
ship as * recent.' Well, ' recent ' is a relative 
term, and in the matter of ' Service ' papers 
it may mean something different from what 
it would in other cases. We should have 
supposed seven months ago came fairly 
under the term * recent ' ; but if we are 
wrong we apologise. 



Mr. Horace Greely once gave his ideas of 
the qualifications of a proof-reader to a young 
man who applied to him for employment. 
* My friend, he concluded, * if yon are 
indeed qualified for a first-rate proof-reader, 
or can easily make yourself so, you need 
never fear. But don't fancy the talent and 
knowledge required for a mere Secretary of 
State, President, or any such trust will be 
sufficient.' That is no doubt true, but are 
there half-a-dozen ' first-class ' proof-readers 
in London P 



Messrs. Cassell and Co. have hit upon a 
new idea in ' A Catalogue of Portraits.' On 
each page is an excellent photograph of 
some author or artist who has contributed 
to the firm's publications during last year. 
Beneath the portrait is an advertisement 
of his work or works. 



Miss Emily McLaughlin, Directress of 
the London School of Elocution and Dra- 
matic Art, has issued a manual (Iliffe and 
Son, Is. and 2s.) which, in a concise but 
thoroughly intelligible manner, sets forth 
the leading matters demanding atten- 
tion from all who would master the' prin- 
ciples of elocution. This information is 
supplemented by special directions for 
aspirants to the stage as a profession. The 
perusal may possibly suggest to some 
' stage struck ' youths of either sex that the 
path to success is beset with greater diffi- 
culties than they had previously imagined. 



The January number of The Monthly 
Packet will contain, among other things, 
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an article on 4 Dreams,' by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, and a short story by Miss Jane 
Barlow. 

Messrs. A. D. Innes have in the press a 
Tolume of poems by the Rev. M. Maodonald. 



Simultaneously with the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. will publish in 
their 'Social Science Series' a work 
entitled 'The Labour Commission: an 
Epitome of its Evidence/ It will, we 
are informed, contain a concise account 
of the nature and policy of the labour 
movement, of the legislation demanded by 
the ' working-man ' and his friends, and of 
the arguments by which each successive 
proposal was attacked and defended by the 
witnesses. 



The first number of The Merry- Go-Round 
for January, 1894, of which an early copy 
has reached us, contains very miscellaneous 
fare, most of it smart, and some of it amus- 
ing. Mr. F. Emanuel's drawings show con« 
siderable promise, and Mr. Burgin's short 
story, * A Weak Little Pilgrim,' is interest- 
ing. All the contributions are commend- 
ably concise. 



PoetB naturally think well of poets — un- 
less, perchance, they happen to be contempor- 
aries — and it is not wonderful, therefore, 
that the handsome volume called 1 The 
Poets' Praise, from Homer to Swinburne/ 
compiled by Estelle Davenport Adams, 
is a volume of glowing eulogy. The com- 
piler first brings together the poets' praise 
of the poet as an ideal being ; and then she 
collects the tributes to individual poets of 
all the ages. Upwards of 250 poets — a good 
many of them little ones — are celebrated. 
The date of each is prefixed to the quota- 
tions, and the compiler has added notes 
containing references to other passing 
tributes.' Mr. Elliot Stock is the publisher. 



The Clarendon Press have now published 
the full report of the Conference on 
Secondary Education, which was held at 
the Examination Sohools at Oxford last 
October, at the Vice- Chancellor's invitation. 
Secondary Education will be one of the 
burning questions of a year or two hence, 
even if it be not so now; and educationists 
will find many suggestive papers in this 
report* m 

From the office of The Lady come two 
little handbooks, the one ' How to Cut and 
Make,' the second, ' The Figure and Com- 
plexion.' They are by the Dress Editress of 
the paper. 



The issue of the works of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne in twelve monthly half-crown 
volumes is the newest undertaking of 
"Walter Scott, Limited. The series starts 
with 'The Scarlet Letter/ The antique 
paper, the agreeable print, and the con- 
venient format make a pleasant setting for 
the eerie story of the peccant Hester Prynne, 
the remorseful Puritan minister, the elfish 
Pearl, and the Mephistophelean Roger 
ChiUingworth. We cannot, however, say that 
we greatly relish Mr. Walter Crane's design 
for the cover. The blend of green, red, and 
meandering silver is rather irritant. An 
etching-like photogravure frontispiece is by 
T. Eyre Macklin. It represents Hester 
with ner baby on the pillory atljostgn. 



Each volume will contain a similar picture 
by the same artist, or Mr. James Torrance. 



A new serial tale by Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron entitled ' A Bad Lot/ and one by 
Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip) en- 
titled ' A Girl's Folly/ will be commenced 
in the January number of London Society. 



• Debrett ' appears with admirable punc- 
tuality, as we could imagine it would do 
even if the House of Lords were ' ended/ 
If anyone should imagine that the 
abolition of that venerable relic of feudal- 
ism, or sheet-anchor of the Constitution — 
according to the point of view taken — 
would level distinctions of rank, he has not 
studied modern history, that of the French 
and American Republics, for instance, 
to advantage. But the Peers are still 
in possession here of most of their 
ancient privileges and, in spite of jokes 
about the ' Beerage/probably as much eager- 
ness is displayed to get admittance into 
the charmed circle as at any time in our 
history. We learn from the new edition 
of 'Debrett's Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage' (which, oy the way, is well 
entitled to the prefix 'Royal,' from its 
superb get-up, for which the publishers, 
Messrs. Dean and Son, deserve the credit) 
that ne fewer than 165 titles and honours, 
exclusive of promotions in the orders of 
knighthood, were conferred in 1893. 



Tell it not in Oath ! Many, we might 
say most, of these honours have a commer- 
cial value. No ; not in the way the French 
titles had under the regime of MM. Grevy 
and Wilson, but in other ways. They 
cannot be bought with money — at least, 
not in any direct manner; but when ob- 
tained they have a commercial value. For 
instance, a Companionage of one of the 
Indian Orders will help to get an Indian 
cadetship for a son of the recipient of that 
honour, and an Indian cadetship means 
money. Other illustrations could be given, 
but hardly seem necessary. 



It may well be supposed that bogus 
claims to hereditary titles are occasionally 
put forward which trouble the compilers 
of works like ' Debrett' We must beware, 
by the way, of speaking irreverently of these 
claims, as ecandalum magnatum is still an in- 
dictable offence. Anyway, during the past 
150 years, many dormant or presumably ex- 
tinct baronetcies have been revivified by the 
mere assumption of the titles by someone of 
a similar name to that of the grantee, and 
without any official recognition. In former 
issues of 'Debrett' particulars concerning 
these gentlemen were inserted in a style uni- 
form with those of Baronets of undoubted 
title, but in the 1894 edition they are 
relegated to a back seat, being entered only 
as 'claimants!' What weeping, wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth there will be in 
certain households at this Christmas season ! 
Pity forbids that we should mention any 
names. 



Nature Notes, the organ of the Selborne 
Society, will in future be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, who also announces ' A Simple 
History of Ancient Philosophy ' by W. R. 
Scott, author of ' An Introduction to Cud- 
worth's Treatise on Immutable Morality,' 
with diagrams - 



' Lessons for Those Who Are, and Those 
Who would Be Christian Workers/ with an 
introduction by Mr. Hay Aitken, is 
another of Mr. Elliot Stock s forthcoming 
books. 



LETTERS TO MARCO.* 



Lettebs written without design of pub- 
licity are frequently rendered unsuit- 
able for publication, either by their 
personal or local complexion : they 
reveal too much of their author's inner 
self, or they deal in topics whose 
interest passes away with the circum- 
stances that prompted their production. 
Neither of these objections applies to 
the collection issued under the classic 
title, Letters to Marco. They bear, 
indeed, a closer resemblance to cursory 
contributions to some journal of Natural 
History than to private correspondence. 
Never have we perused letters so entirely 
impersonal. Written by an artist, we 
look naturally for something in the 
way of art-criticism, mention of private 
work, or interest in the work of other 
painters. But though the letters are in- 
dited to a brother artist, the topic is 
barely mentioned and never discussed. 
' Marco ' is an old friend of the public, 
Mr. Stacy Marks, but the chief bond of 
union between the correspondents is not 
painting, but starlings and thrushes, the 
ways of slugs and spiders, the growth of 
plants in sprin g, and the form of their seed- 
pods m autumn, and these, not treated in 
a scientific manner, but simply recording 
the results of an affectionate daily obser- 
vation continued over many years. The 
author evidently finds in Nature an in- 
terest that outweighs and outlasts the 
allurements of Art. At all seasons and 
at all hours he is watching the birds and 
flowers, and his simple and direct records, 
unmixed with scientific theory or no- 
menclature, are particularly fresh and 
picturesque. Such) for instance, is his 
account of the early growth of exogenous 
and endogenous plants and their manner 
of piercing the soil. 

Bxoffens and Endogens. 
The exogenous and endogenous methods of 
pushing through the soil are exactly like the 
two ways a lady threads her needle : either 
with a screwed and pointed end, as in the case 
of cotton, or with a loop, as in the case of 
worsted. The exogen pushes through with a 
loop, whilst the endogen pierces through with 
a point. 

The loop method is the most interesting to 
watch, and I will take that first. Ton know, 
I dare say, that plants, and, indeed, most 
living things, grow quickest in the dark ; 
warmth and darkness being very conducive to 
growth, as, on the other hand, cold and light 
act as retarding agents. The frosts in winter 
expand and lighten the soil, raising it up 
very much as the yeast does the dough ; this 
not only renders it soft and easily pierced 
by the young plants, but also allows the 
warmth of the sun to penetrate more tho- 
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roughly. Under these conditions the stalks 
begin to lengthen and push upwards, whilst 
the roots serve as anchors below. At the end 
of exogenous stalks the leaves and flowers 
grow in a bunchy way, which, offering resist- 
ance to the earth, keeps back the end of the 
stalks and forms the loop. As the stalk 
keeps on pushing up from below it gradually 
clears the bunch of leaves from the soil ; it is 
then that the retarding effect of light begins 
to tell, for the upper side of the loop being 
more exposed to its influence its growth is 
checked, whilst the under or concave side, by 
going on growing, straightens the stalk, and 
so the young plant is gradually warped, as it 
were, into shape. 

Or, again, his delightful comparison 
between the forms of seed-pods and 
Gothio Architecture: 

Seed-Tessels. 

Has it ever struck you, as an artist, that 
there is more picturesque architectural struc- 
ture displayed in the seed and its case than 
in all the rest of the plant and its parts f 
Flowers are very beautiful ; but the coloured 
petals of which they are usually formed 
possess not half the architectural beauty of 
the seed-receptacle. Take, for instance, a 
poppy-head of seed, with its cup and orna- 
mental little roof-top, beneath the eaves of 
which are the little windows, through which 
the seeds fall out when ripe. The flower, 
when in bloom, is but a tumbled mass of love- 
liness compared to this compact and neat 
arrangement, which may be considered as a 
regular little house with thousands of little 
lives within it. Look at the wonderful com- 
bination of strength and lightness displayed 
in the walnut shell, the picturesqueness of 
the covering of the horse-chestnut, or the 
quaintness of the winged seeds of the syca- 
more. How different they all are, and how 
artistic. 

The seed-heads of the lily tribes, again, are 
extremely full of artistic interest. Most of 
the spring flowering sorts have drooping or 
bent over flowers, which arrangement serves 
to protect the pollen from spring winds and 
rain. The crown imperial and fritillaries in 
general, the snowdrops, the daffodil, and 
most of the early blooming lilies are examples 
of this; but as the seed-heads ripen they 
straighten themselves up, and in this position 
get more warmth and light. All these seed- 
heads have great character, reminding one of 
the beauties of Gothic architecture, and re- 
sembling knights' maces, or beautiful vases or 
chalices with quaint lids to them* 

His theory about the connection 
between the colours and size of crocuses 
is an original one. 

The Colour of Crocuses. 

Dear Marco, — I intended to have added 
something about crocuses to my last letter, 
bat thought it long enough as it was. Per- 
haps you may have noticed that, though the 
yellow and orange crocuses have far the 
largest bulbs, the blue, lilac, and white ones 
exceed them in the size of their flowers. Is 
it possible that this is due to the effect light 
has on them ? Photographers tell us, or did 
so years ago, that the sun's rays possess 
another power besides light and heat, which 
they call actinism. It is this power which 
affects the salts of silver and turns them dark 
more than the light itself. This actinism is 
found most in the blue and violet parts of the 
spectrum, and far less in the yellow and 
orange. Hence in the negative photograph 
blue and violet objects, being most affected, 
oome out intensely dark, whereas reds, yellows, 
and greens are rendered fainter. Of course, in 
the positive this is reversed, the blue and 
fiolet parts being extra light, whilst reds, 



greens, &c, print dark. Now, I cannot help 
thinking that this actinism affects the blooms 
of plants, if it is not, indeed, itself the retard- 
ing force in the ray of light, and that thus 
the orange crocus, which absorbs most of the 
actinic ray, is somewhat retarded in its 
growth, at the same time that the white, blue, 
and violet blooms, which reflect these rays, 
attain a freer and larger, though a more 
Blender growth. Of course, this is only a 
theory of mine, and I intend looking oat for 
examples amongst flowers with the different 
colours in the variety of their blooms. 

Such graceful writing as this needs 
no excuse for its publication, and the 
pen-and-ink sketches with which the 
chapters are interspersed add to their 
value. They are mostly illustrations 
inserted in the original letters, but their 
accuracy and delicate humour enhance 
the charm of the author's reflections. 

We must not fail to note a quaint 
design, drawn by Mr. Staoy Marks, 
in which the author is standing 
with his back to a sundial in a scrap 
of Dutch garden, with tall green hedges 
in the distance, watching the slow pro- 
gress of a tortoise along the path. It is 
a little allegorical design in the manner 
of Albert Durer, and deserves to be 
specially pointed out. 



MBS. OROSL AND'S « LANDMARKS.** 



The recollections of a literary life ex- 
tending over seventy years, and con- 
taining personal reminiscences of many 
well-known political and literary 
figures, cannot fail to be accept- 
able to the public. Landmarks of a 
Literary Life brings the reader into 
intimate contact with a long list of re- 
markable personages, the friends and 
associates of its author, Mrs. Newton 
Crosland, better known by her maiden 
name of Camilla Toulmin. The 
authoress apologises in her preface for 
her frequent use of the personal pro- 
noun 'I,' but the reader will rather 
be struck with the modesty of an 
authoress who has striven to keep 
her own personality altogether in the 
background f and who, in her graceful 
reminiscences, has delighted to efface 
the recollection of her own contribu- 
tions to literature in order to emphasise 
those of her contemporaries. 

Her recollections reach back to the 
date of Waterloo, and she gives a very 
vivid and terrible picture of the days 
succeeding the battle, obtained from a 
friend who had occasion to visit the 
battlefield immediately after the event. 
The side-lights thrown by personal 
knowledge on the character and career 
of Lady Hamilton and Lady Blessington, 
and other notable personages belonging 
to a day now lying well back in the 
present century, will be read with in- 
terest, and frequently the author is able, 



* Landmarks of a Literary Life. 1820—1893. Bj 
Mrs. Newton Crosland (Camilla Toulmin). (8ampion 
hem, Mar0ton<an4Co. 7a,6d0 v 



from private sources of information, to 
throw new Hght upon historical events. 
Such is her addition to the story of 
Mistress Jane Lane, the champion of 
Charles IL after the battle of Worcester. 
Mistress Jane Lane. 
I may mention an incident which occurred 
in 1841, and which impressed itself on my 
mind, probably because it had cognate bearing 
on the subject for which I was reading in my 
earliest visits to the Museum. I met, several 
times in society, a lineal descendant of a 
brother of Jane Lane, the heroine who as- 
sisted Charles II. in his escape after the 
battle of Worcester, and heard from his lips 
some details which are not recorded in any of 
the histories of the period with whioh I have 
met, and perhaps may be new to some of my 
readers. 

It is well known that the fugitive king was 
disguised as a servant, and that Mistress 
Jane Lane rode on a pillion behind him, act- 
ing her part so well that his identity was un- 
suspected. ' But Mr. Lane told me that at the 
end of the long and perilous ride the king 
asked his companion what he could do to 
requite the service she had rendered him. 

* Let us use (or quarter) the Boyal Arms/ 
she promptly replied. 

' Nay,' returned Charles, ' I cannot do that j 
but you shall assume a portion of them.' 

I am not sure which was the word men- 
tioned, 'use' or 'quarter/ but after telling 
me of the above incident, Mr. Lane gave me 
an impression from the seal he was wearing. 
Unfortunately, in the course of time, the wax 
got crushed and broken ; but I am nearly sure 
that the portion of the Royal Arms assumed 
consisted of the three lions on the sinister 
side of the shield ; and I distinctly remember 
that the crest was a horse's head and fore 
legs, with the hoofs holding a crown, the 
motto being Garde le JRoi. Jane Lane was a 
single woman, of about eight or nine and 
twenty, at the time of the battle of Worcester, 
though she married subsequently. No doubt 
books of heraldry give the Lane arms, though 
probably without mentioning their origin. 

Her account of a visit to the hut of 
the deformed creature who suggested to 
Scott his 4 Black Dwarf ' is not without 
interest. 

The 'Black Dwarf.' 

It must have been while we were at Peeblea 
that I was taken to see the hut of the un- 
happy deformed creature whose character and 
appearance had suggested his ' Black Dwarf* 
to Scott. Nearly all readers of that powerful 
romance are, I suppose, aware of the true 
story of the crippled and in many ways mis- 
shapen man, who thus kindled the sympathy 
and imagination of the great author. Scarcely 
three feet and a-half high, with a ponderous 
head and an active brain, maddened by the 
taunts and jeers of the thoughtless and the 
cruel, he determined to build for himself a 
moorland dwelling far away from the haunts 
of man. I imagine this cave-like shelter is 
still preserved as a show-place to tourists. As 
I saw it in 1845 it more resembled the lair of 
a savage beast than the home of a human 
being. This David Ritchie too, though poor, 
was a man of some culture, since he delighted 
in Milton's ' Paradise Lost/ and also admired 
Shenstone's pastorals. 

The hut, low-roofed and very small, was 
composed entirely of stones roughly put 
together. To the best of my recollection 
there was no flooring but the bare, hardened 
earth, which seemed undulating to the tread ; 
but there was an attempt at producing what 
the Scotch call a 'butt and a ben'! The 
little inner compartment, however, was hardly 
large enough to hold a comfortable bed, and I 
think it had not any door. The small garden 
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had been walled round, for the poor solitary 
loved his garden, and made a little money oat 
of it, but hated being looked at. Not that he 
refused help when it was offered to him — 
something I suspect he felt as if he were 
'spoiling the Egyptians/ His companions 
were a dog and a cat, and he kept bees, which 
were profitable. When I saw the hut it was 
entirely empty, and the neglected garden — 
no doubt purposely neglected to render the 
show-place more picturesque and pathetic — 
instantly recalled to my mind a beautiful 
passage in Goldsmith's ' Deserted Village' — 

' Where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows 
wild.' 

The authoress was staying at that 
time with her good friends, William and 
Boberfc Chambers, to whose journal she 
was a constant contributor. An inci- 
dent that occurred one evening at their 
home shortly after the publication of 
' Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation ' is worth mention. 

Presence of Mind. 

One day there was a dinner-party of ten or 
a dozen, when a little incident occurred which 
seems to me worth recording. When staying 
in Edinburgh with the other couple my atten- 
tion had been drawn to a book recently pub- 
lished, which was making some noise in the 
world, namely, ' Vestiges of the Natural His- 
tory of Creation/ William Chambers had asked 
my opinion of it. What opinion I gave I can 
but vaguely remember. I am only very sure 
I was not capable of forming one. At the 
dinner-party to which I allude among the 
guests were D. M. Moir— the 'Delta* of 
Blackwood's Magcueine — and his wife, and Mrs. 
Crowe, the author of ' Susan Hopley * and 
' The Night Side of Nature/ I forget what 
other guests were present, but I think it 
might be called a literary party. J ust when 
the fish was removed, the time when tongues 
are loosened, ' The Vestiges ' came under dis- 
cussion. A quarter of lamb was set before 
the master of the house — for dinners A la 
Ruste had not yet been introduced — and he 
was in the act of separating the shoulder 
from the ribs with the skilful dexterity of an 
accomplished carver, when some lady at the 
upper end of the table, with singular impro- 
priety, exclaimed — 

' Do yon know, Mr. Chambers, some people 
sayyou wrote that book.' 

Though sitting next my host, I happened 
to be looking towards Mrs. Chambers, and I 
saw that she started in her chair and that a 
frown was on her face. She looked at her 
husband, but his eyes were bent on the lamb, 
on which he continued operating in an imper- 
turbable manner, observing — 

' I wonder how people can suppose that I 
ever had time to write such a book/ 

There was silence for a minute, and then I 
think the subject dropped. 

I believe I have never since seen a quarter 
of lamb without thinking of that dinner and 
Robert Chambers's evasive answer. Now 
that the book is acknowledged to have been 
his, and his wife is stated to have been the 
copyist, I can well understand her start and 
her frown. 

In the course of her long and active 
career Mrs. Newton Grosland has met 
many of the remarkable people of the 
day. At the house of Lady Blessing- 
ton she frequently met the French 
Emperor, then Prince Louis Napoleon, 
and other foreign notabilities; at the 
houses of her literary acquaintances 
many writers of note crossed her path. 



One affecting incident connected with 
the death of Mrs. Garlyle must not be 
omitted. 

Death of Mrs. Carlyle. 

I think, however, that Geraldine Jewsbury 
was more especially the friend of Mrs. Car- 
lyle than of her husband. I remember one 
occasion when I called on Miss Jewsbury, Mrs. 
Carlyle was announced as a visitor also ; she 
was richly but soberly attired, and came in 
her carriage — what a contrast to those early 
conditions of struggle and privation with 
which the world is now acquainted ! The 
visit occurred a year or two before Mrs. Car- 
lyle's sad death in Hyde Park, when Geraldine 
Jewsbury was one of the two friends who 
were summoned to St. George's Hospital to 
identify the body. She spoke of the occasion 
to me, but with great emotion. She told me 
also the story of / the candles/ some account 
of which has crept into print, or I should 
refrain from repeating it, though surely it 
does honour to both of the dead i Geraldine 
knew that in the early days of her married 
life Mrs. Carlyle had been rebuked on some 
occasion by her mother for burning more 
candles than were necessary. Not content 
with extinguishing them, she had put them 
carefully away, keeping them, as a memento, 
through the long years in a closet in her bed- 
room. Not only had Geraldine the sad task 
of identifying the body ; she also looked on 
the remains of her beloved friend as she lay 
in her coffin just before the lid was closed 
down ; then the sudden thought came to her 
that these treasured candles should be buried 
with the dead. She knew where to find them, 
and with her own hand placed them in the 
coffin. 

We have no doubt that these f ascina- 
ing reminiscences will be widely read 
and appreciated. 



PRINTERS 9 MARKS.* 



' Printers* marks,' the devices which dis- 
tinguished the books issued by different 
publishers, date well-nigh from the com- 
mencement of the typographic art, the first, 
in the form of a coupled shield, having been 
included in the colophon of the third book 
printed, and the first issued with a date, 
the Psalter printed by Fust and Scboeffer 
at Mainz in 1457. Mr. W. Roberts has re- 
produced a considerable number of these 
devices used in this land and in foreign 
countries, and has accompanied these with 
much information as to the printers by 
whom these marks were employed. 

The 'sphere/ usually identified with 
the Elzevirs, was employed with various 
accessories before the first of that family 
commenced operations. The anchor with 
dolphin twined round it was first used 
by Aldus Manntius in 1502 in the first 
portable edition of Dante, but under- 
went considerable changes at the hands 
of his successors, and was employed by 
other printers in Italy, France, Holland, 
and this country. Devices with punning 
references to their own names seem to have 
been very popular with some of the Fathers 
of Typography. In 1508 Aymon De La 
Porte chose for his mark a simple doorway ; 
this afterwards developed into a represen- 
tation of Samson carrying away the gates 
of Gaza. Mathias Apiarius of Strasburg 

* Printers' Marks: a Chapter in the History of 
Typography By W. Roberts. (George Bell and 



used as a device a bear discovering a bees 
nest in the hollow of a tree. The Lyons 
family of Gryphe or Gryphius had at least 
eight marks in which the fabled griffin 
appeared. A picture of Adam and 
Eve at the tree of forbidden fruit 
found favour with Adam Du Mont, of 
Orange, and with N. Eve. of Paris. In 
this country the mark of Richard Grafton 
was a tun with a grafted tree growing 
through it; that of Hugh Singleton, a 
single tun ; and that of W. Middlefcon a tun 
with the letter W at bottom and M in the 
centre. T. Pavier figured as a labourer 
paving the streets of a town; Andrew 
Lawrence had as his mark a St. Andrew, 
Cross ; and John Day's device had for motto 
'Arise, for it is day.' Among other sym- 
bols chosen were the Gross in varied 
forms, saints and priests, angels, astrologi- 
cal signs, Bellerophon, Mercury, Unicorn, 
Mermaid, Phoenix, Salamander, &c. 



BOOKS FOB GIBLS. # 



In Pomona the author of ' Tip-Oat ' intro- 
duces us to some very delightful people. 
Our favourite is Dr. Merridew, the would- 
be prosaic but incorrigibly romantic father 
of motherly little Sage and a family of 
riotous children. The fortunes of the two 
heroines, Sage and Pomona, are closely 
interwoven, and, notwithstanding the re- 
markable coincidences and curious parallels 
in their history, we are made to feel that we 
are reading a chapter out of very real life - 
indeed, in which the pathos and the fun are 
mixed up as inextricably as they are in our 
everv-day experience. The author expressly 
disclaims any intention of writing ' a proper 
novel,' but there is quite enough * lovering 1 
to make the book attractive to those girls 
who have ' arrived at the age when the 
interventions of the other sex are the most 
interesting part of an adventure.' In the 
same volume is included an amusing little 
story, dealing with the cares and anxieties 
of some excellent widows and spinsters, who 
have collectively undertaken the training of 
their rector's motherless little girL 

The chief attraction of the volume of 
Atalanta is Mr. B. L. Stevenson's story, 
'David Balfour,' which runs through it. 
There is another serial by Mrs. Parr, en- 
titled, 'Can this be LoveP' and one by 
Miss L. T. Meade, entitled, 'A Young 
Mutineer.'. Next to the fiction — perhaps 
even before it for some girls— come the sug- 
gestive papers in the two series called the 
Scholarship and Beading Union,' and ' The 
Brown Owl.' The contributors include 
writers like W. E. Norris, L. B. Watford, 
S. Baring Gould, William Watson, Lanoe 

* Pomona, By the Author of ' Laddie,' * Tip-Cat/|tc 
(W. and K. Chambers, 5s.) 

Atalanta. Vol. VI. (October, 1892— September, 18830 
( Atalanta Offioe, 5a, Paternoster-row, 8s.) 

Stephanie's Children. (National Society. Ss. 6d.) 

The Bettor Way, Bj W. J. Lacey. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 2a. «d.) 

'Neath April Skies. B/ Jennie Chappell. (8. W. 
Partridge and Co. Ss. 6<L) 

Lindenholm. By M. 8. Hayoraft. (Religion* Tract 
Society. 2s. 6d.) 

The Story of Herbert Archer, and Other Tales. By 
Lady Charles Thynne, &c (John Hogg* 3s.) 

The Little Swedish Baron. (T. Nelson and Sons. 
la.6d. 

The Onward Reciter. Edited by T. E. Hallsworth 
(S. W. Partridge and Co. Is. 6d.) 
The 'Come Ye Apart' Birtbjday Book. (Sunday 
School Union. Is. 6cU 
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Falconer, and Mrs. Molesworth. The sub- 
jects range from 'Style in Fiction* and 
4 Colour in Composition ' to 4 Window Gar- 
dening ' and * The Art of Entertaining.' 
The magazine keeps up its reputation for 
a good selection of papers on literary and 
artistic subjects and for illustrations. The 
volume forms an excellent present for any 
girl of education and refinement. 

Stephanie's Children is an exceedingly 
well-written story of the French Revolu- 
tion. Stephanie was married at an early 
age by a mere fortune hunter, who sent her 
back to school at a convent immediately 
afterwards. But when the Revolution was 
breaking out she was sent for by her 
mother-in-law, the haughty Baronne de 
Peyre, and succeeded in winning the affec- 
tion of her husband's two little children by 
his first marriage — the pert little aristo- 
crat, Pulcherie, and the much more lovable 
little Marie. Their chateau is sacked by-and- 
by, and after an exciting escape they are 
protected by an old hermit, a Protestant 
refugee, who is a mysterious and stern but 
kindly character. The intrigues of the ser- 
vants and the revolutionary leaders are 
described so as to make our blood some- 
times run chill; and the defence of the 
cave where the fugitives are hidden is very 
graphic. The story is interesting from 
beginning to end. 

Mr. Lacey*8 The Better Way comes into 
very much the same category. Some 
missing money, a search, false suspicions, 
and unexpected disclosures, with the 
natural result of these incidents on the 
career of a young man, Archie Reeves, 
and the story of Maisie and his other 
friends and connections, are commonplace 
enough. It is a pleasant story, fairly well 
told, and leaving one happy that all should 
turn out well at last ; happy, but unmoved. 

There is a conventional style about the 
incidents of 'Neath April Skies, by Jennie 
Chappell, that prevents us from giving it 
very high praise, but it is the sort of story 
of love-making that many girls seem to 
prefer to all others. The style is even 
enough, and there is nothing particular to 
praise or blame. 

The Religious Tract Society publishes a 
story of a family of children and their 
doings called Lindenholm, by Mrs. Hay- 
craft, which, though it includes several 
boys among its characters, is more the sort 
of story that girls will read. There are 
various school adventures, and the forma- 
tion of a ' Nil Desperandum 1 society to help 
missions. The children are rather tame, 
but the story is not uninteresting. 

Mr. John Hogg publishes a book of 
stories for girls uniform with the collection 
for boys which we noticed last week. Lady 
Charles Thynne, Amy Key, and Mrs. 
Russell Gray are the principal contributors, 
and the title is taken from the first tale — 
The Story of Herbert Archer. There are 
several very fair illustrations, and the tales 
are well told, especially the account of some 
of the Crusades which comes at the end. 

Another of Messrs. Nelson's books is a 
pretty and effective little tale, suitable for 
young boys or girls, called The Little 
Swedish Baron, by the author of ' The 
Swedish Twins/ The author evidently 
know 8 Sweden well, and is able to describe 
it well, too. 

We may perhaps mention here Tlie 
Onward Reciter, which includes several 



good pieces. They are, of course, suitable 
for boys as well, but are none the worse for 
that 

Tlie 1 Come Ye Apart ' Birthday Booh is well 
edited with little sayings opposite the days, 
which mostly are very suggestive, and will 
lead the readers to think about some of the 
greatest subjects. 



AMERICAN HUMOUR.* 



Life's Fairy Tales and The Last American 
are both decidedly clever, the former a good 
deal the cleverer of the two, because you 
want to be an American, and to regard Mr. 
Mitchell as a wit, before you would notice 
that The Last American was worth reading. 
Perhaps this might be obviated by a neat 
little label on the right-top corner of the 
cover, with the legend ' American Humour/ 
For, to tell the truth, the jokes are often bald, 
often far-fetched, though appearing week 
by week in the New York Life, The Last 
American was a gentle and at times very 
effective satire that never overstepped the 
bounds of good taste. 

A Persian ship, not unlike one of the 
smaller carracks of Columbus, in the year 
2951,when steam, electricity, and gunpowder 
have been forgotten, sails up the Hudson 
to New York — avast city of ruins overgrown 
with forest, like the buried cities of Yuca- 
tan. Much fun is made out of the ruins and 
inscriptions of places like Delmonico's and 
Fifth Avenue, and finally the visitors sail 
away to Washington, where they discover 
the three last Americans — an old man, a 
prematurely old man, and a pretty girl, 
living in the ruins of the Capitol. In a 
quarrel, brought on by one of the Persians 
trying to kiss the girl, the Americans are 
killed, and the survivors of the Persians 
sail back to their country carrying various 
relics to the museum at Teheran. Some of 
the pictures are very pretty, but the book 
will never have in England the great repu- 
tation it had in New York. 

Life's Fairy Tales, on the other hand, 
though funnier to an American than to 
an Englishman, because of the allusions, 
has real humour in it. They are, of course, 
not fairy tales at all, but society skits, such 
as this : 

▲ Fashionable Doctor. 

* Make your son a physician/ 

' A physician ! ' exclaimed the father. ' Why 
he hasn't enough brains for a hod-carrier/ 

' No brains are required. Your son has a 
pompous manner and says little : a combina- 
tion that is sure to impress a sick man/ 

Three years later, the stupid son returned 
from abroad, after a series of unintelligent 
studies in the principal medical schools of 
Europe. His first patient was an influential 
lady who had the whooping-cough. He pro- 
nounced it quick consumption. She, of course, 
believed him, and when she recovered was so 
overcome by her miraculous escape from this 
usually fatal disease, that she recommended 
him in the most enthusiastic manner to all her 
friends. His second great success was with 
a child who had cramp in the stomach. He 
treated him for curvature of the spine, and as 
the child came out of it with an excellent 
figure, the wealthy parents overwhelmed him 
with their gratitude. His reputation was 
now firmly established. He became a shining 



* The Last American. By J. A. Mitchell. Life's 
Fairy Tales. By J. A. Mitchell. (Gay and Bird. 
2s. 6d, each.) 



light in the profession, and soon after married 
a merchant princess. 

In 4 The Wedding that Wasn't/ the fairy 
disguised as a golden-haired child, rushed 
up to the ' perfect ' man just as he was about 
to be married, with ' Papa, mamma says 'oo 
musn't have anuzzer wife/ 

In The Adventures of Two Criminals, 
when Hunky is telling the fairies about his 
lost companion, a recently-engaged fairy 
asks if he was married. ' Oh, y-a-s,' said 
Hunky, in a sarcastic tone, ' dogs is given 
ter gitten married.' 

There is real humour in the Fairy 
Bishop who turned* those clergymen whose 
intelligence and moral character makes 
them worthy of the trust ' into coachmen. 
This is a book to buy. 

Douglas Slapek. 



WOOD MAGIC * 



A reprint of Richard Jefferies's boys' 
book has been issued in the admirable series 
known as 1 The Silver Library/ Wood Magic, 
described by its author as ' a fable/ is a 
story in which bird and butterfly, hare and 
weasel, spider and toad, and many another 
denizen of the farm lands over which Sir 
Bevis roams at his pleasure and peril con- 
verse with ease and affability with their 
man-child visitor. They let him into the 
secrets of their toils and schemes, their 
personal motives and private sorrows, their 
triumphs and their disappointments. The 
spider explains how cunning and patience 
frustrate conceit and impetuosity; the 
stream poors out a glowing monologue 
on her happiness in the sun's favour, 
and her freedom from care with regard 
to the mysterious future to which she 
is tending. Sir Bevis is a very natural, 
human little boy, with a somewhat hasty 
temper and insufficient regard for his fel- 
low-creatures, and it sometimes seems as if 
the valuable counsel given him by ' creepy 
crawlies ' and garrulous rivulets glided off 
him like water from a duck's feathers, but 
' something abides and something floats/ 
as Mrs. Browning puts it, and Sir Bevis 
attains at least to the saving grace of the 
good listener. The tale shares in common 
with the author's books for grown-up 
readers that wonderful faithfulness of 
observation and charm of simple and 
happy expression which are the delight of 
his ever-increasing circle of readers. 



SHORT STORIES. 



The Old House of Rayner, by Grimley Hill 
(Digby, Long, and Co. 3s. 6d.), comprises two 
stories to which but little in the way of praise 
can be accorded. The first, which lends to 
the volume its name, deals with the fortunes 
of the Rayner family, and is principally con- 
cerned with the machinations of a certain 
cousin, who is a remarkably villainous fool or 
foolish villain, as the reader may choose, in 
his efforts to secure his uncle's wealth. The 
other tale, • How to Bead in "the Long"'— 
Long Vacation, presumably — is a Cornish 
story. It narrates the love affairs of a couple 
of Oxford Undergraduates and a pair of 
charmingly inconsequent young ladies who 
captivate their fancy. Mr. Hill has rushed 
into print over hastily : there is too much of 
the art of story-making still unknown to him. 



* Wood If agio. By Richard Jefferiss. (Loi 
Green, and Co. 8s, «U 
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RECENT THEOLOGY.* 



Mr. Gordon calls his book unpretending. 
Many, after they have read it and come to 
know it well, will prize it as containing 
much that is beautiful and inspiring. If, 
as he says, the wisdom already in the world 
could be put at the service of the people 
and easily within their reach, how much 
stronger and braver the average human 
being might become. With this thought in 
his mind— a thought happily shared by 
many fellow-workers, who in various fields 
have laboured to convert it into action- 
Mr. Gordon has addressed himself to the 
subject of Immortality. In the greater 
thoughts of the world upon the problem of 
personal existence after death he has him- 
self found strength and cheer, and, as he 
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modestly expresses it* some slight service 
might be done to others concerned over this 
momentous problem if he should try to 
ascertain the worth of some of the deeper 
insights and reasonings of master-minds in 
regard to it. Accordingly, the utterances 
of Hebrew prophets, Christian poets, phil- 
osophers heathen and Christian, the 
Apostle Paul, and, above all, of Christ, 
are thoughtfully set forth. Mr. Gordon's 
is not a book for uneducated people, but 
it will be very welcome to the anxious 
many among the educated. 

Landon's Councils for nearly half-a- 
century has been a book of reference for 
students of Church History. The original 
issue of 1845 has long been somewhat diffi- 
cult to obtain, and the new edition, the 
materials for which were left practically 
complete by Mr. Landon at the time of his 
death, in 1877, is sure of a welcome. At the 
price there is no competitor, and on the 
ground it covers there ai no work, so far as 
we know, at once popular and so compre- 
hensive. Specialists will still, of course, go 
to Labbe, and Mansi, and Haddan and 
Stubbs, but Landon, in its present form, 
will suffice for the majority of readers. The 
one drawback to the work is that since 1877 
a good deal has been done towards clearing 
up doubtful matters. Of this recent 
harvest of research the editor has not 
apparently felt at liberty to avail himself, 
so that the new edition is not quite up to 
date. This is to be regretted, especially as 
it affects the history of the Anglican 
Church. To those who do not know the 
original edition, we may point out that the 
:>lan of the work is alphabetical, and that 
it includes synods or assemblies of the 
American Episcopal Church. The Vatican 
Council of 1869 — 70 is, of course, well 
represented. 

Mr. Davison's Praises of Israel is a very 
attractive and satisfactory little volume. 
It is abundantly evident that he has made 
himself thoroughly at home in all modern 
contributions to the elucidation of the 
Psalter, and the result is a scholarly and 
altogether useful book. Mr. Davison is not 
carried away by the confident claims of 
ultra-criticism, but he is far too well 
instructed not to admit the value of a great 
deal of the new light that has been thrown 
on the origin of the ' collection of collec- 
tions/ which we know as the Book of Psalms. 
The probable date of its compilation — a 
very different thing from the date of each 
psalm — he agrees, may be assigned to 450 to 
175 b.c. 

Within these three centuries the pious work 
of gathering together the prayers and praises 
of Israelitish saints was begun, carried on, 
and brought to the issue. 

In regard to Canon Cheyne's position 
that there are no Davidic psalms, Mr. 
Davison joins issue. He very properly 
observes that all who believe in super- 
natural manifestations of a living God 
must repudiate ab initio views which would 
assimilate the history of religion in Israel 
to those of surrounding nations, and in so 
doing goes to the heart of the matter. 
All recent difficulties turn on this point, 
which is of course very far from new. 
That the old proofs of the supernatural in 
Scripture do not fully satisfy nowadays is 
one thing ; that no proofs can now satisfy 
is quite another. It is hopeful that the 
ranks of scholarly Nonconformity contain so 
many candid and truth-pursuing students, 



for undoubtedly it must be through them 
that enlarged and amended views of Holy 
Scripture must reach the people. It is not 
by way of reproach, but as a statement of 
simple fact, that we say that the mission of 
fearless research is very much left to them, 
whilst the clergy of the Anglican Church 
are more and more insisting on a return to 
mediaeval sacramentalism. Mr. Davison is, 
however, by no means chiefly critical His 
chapters on the theology of the Psalter 
and on the witness of the Psalms to Christ 
are pregnant with instmction, and sin- 
j rularly helpful towards the devout use of the 
rsalms. 

Professor Robertson's The Old Testament 
and Its Contents is the latest addition to a 
most useful series. Being intended for the 
use of young persons, it is rightly more or 
less conservative, but its treatment of the 
date of the Book of Daniel is a good in- 
stance of the acceptance of the main results 
of modern criticism, and we are glad to 
note that the composite character of the 
Pentateuch 'is now generally accepted.' 
In a word. Dr. Robertson is at once cautious 
and candid. He obviously considers that 
the time is past for suppressing, even in 
elementary text-books, what but a short 
while ago were regarded as 'dangerous 
views.' The Book of Jonah is, of course, a 
crux, and in treating it the Professor has 
gone as far as id desirable in accepting the 
allegorical explanation of the story. We 
hope his little book will be widely used. 
One of the best preventives of irreligious 
scepticism is to prepare young people not 
to be shocked when they find traditional 
views put aside as untenable. 

It is impossible to do more than call 
attention to The Ascent of Faith, by the 
learned vicar of Lightcliffe. It is a treatise 
in the form of lectures, in contravention of 
agnosticism. Starting from that which 
sceptics of all kinds believe, its object is to 
show what, from their own standpoint, they 
ought to believe, and thence onward to lead 
them forward until thev Catholic faith in 
Christ is reached. To educated and open- 
minded doubters the volume may well prove 
of assistance. Considering its subject, it 
is, undoubtedly, perspicuous, but it is 
necessarily stiff reading. Occasionally we 
wish Mr. Harrison had pruned a little. A 
style of address suitable in the lecture- 
room is sometimes too diffuse when reduced 
to print, and, whilst nothing is further from 
the lecturer's intention, he does occasionally 
become a little patronising in his appeals 
and apologies. Still, we feel bound to say 
that we have enjoyed his ably -conducted 
argument, which is happily as free as may 
be from the difficult jargon that renders 
much that passes for philosophy so hard of 
digestion. His book should be noted by 
ministers who find themselves called on 
from time to time to deal with cases of 
religious shipwreck. 

Dr. Macgregor*s The Revelation and the 
Record consists of essays upon the Super- 
natural, the Inspiration of Scripture, and 
the Canon of the New Testament. His 
arguments are often worthy of the fullest 
consideration, and the soundness of his 
orthodoxy is unimpeachable. Unfortu- 
nately his style is utterly repellent, and 
only intellectual gymnasts can hope to 
understand the papers on the two first of 
these topics. Even upon the Canon, a 
subject quite capable of clear and easy 
treatment, Dr. Macgregor is distinct^ 
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unattractive, and at the same time not 
fully abreast of modern research. For this 
last, however, allowance should be made, as 
he writes from Oamaru. 

Rev. J. N. Shearman, of Belfast, has 
composed the most extensive set of ques- 
tions upon doctrine, as represented bj the 
Church Catechism, that we have ever 
comeacross. He calls his book Gradual 
Catechising, and the titlets appropriate, for 

* one idea at a time ' is the Keynote. The 
book is apparently intended to supply 
teachers with an ample supply of questions. 
The answers for the most part are to be 
found directly in the words of the catechism, 
or in texts referred to, but not quoted. 
That the volume will prove useful we do 
not doubt, but its rather formidable cha- 
racter mar, we fear, deter some teachers 
who need it most from adopting it. 

With astonishing rapidity Dr. Parker 
sends out the volumes of his People'* Bible, 
containing his systematic pulpit exposition 
of the Old and the New Testaments. The 
new volume is the twenty-first, and it deals 
with the Gospel of John. The Doctor 
does not altogether satisfy the critic in 
these critical times. He has a deft way of 
getting over difficulties by not seeing them, 
and we are afraid he often deals unfair 
measure to the sincere student who has 
had the misfortune to arrive at conclu- 
sions which the clever minister of the City 
Temple has not reached. It is amusing to 
observe Dr. Parker denouncing the habit 
of taking texts, when every discourse in 
these volumes opens with a text in the 
orthodox way. But there are many who 
think that the Doctor's great charm is his 
inconsistency. 

Dr. Farrar's volume on The Lord's Prayer 
is made up of eighteeen sermons preached 
in Westminster Abbev. They are very 
practical, taking the widest view of each 

Setition, and applying it to the indivi- 
ual and social life of to-day. The 

§ readier lingers over the clause 'But 
eliver us from evil ' in four sermons, and 
he devotes five to the 4 doxology.' 

The earliest of the sermons in Archdeacon 
Sinclair's volume on Christ and Our Times 
was preached seventeen years ago, and the 
latest during the present year. Sr. Sinclair 
is not rhetorical; but his discourses are 
those of a man of wide reading, keen 
observation, and strong social sympathies. 
The earlier sermons deal with Scepticism, 
Secularism, and Inspiration, while the later 
are on the relation of Christ to the social 
problems of the day. 

Of Dr. Maclaren's new volume of Bible- 
Class Expositions on St. John we need only 
say that there is no falling off in the fer- 
tility of fresh and beautiful illustrations, 
and the rare suggestiveness of the out- 
lines. 

No one could accuse Mr. Gedge of critical 
rashness in his Story of the Judges He is 
orthodox of the orthodox, and finds no 
moral difficulties in the stories of Jael and 
Sisera, and Jephtha and his daughter. The 

• story ' is picturesquely told. 

We welcome the little volume entitled 
A Child's Religion, by the author of ' Jesus, 
the Carpenter of Nazareth,' which is now 
in its seventh edition. In beautifully simple 
language, which is, however, not at all 
childish, the author strives to present to 
young folk a conception of Christianity 
that is perfectly intelligible, and is at the 



same time reasonable. Jesus as the great 
example of love and service, the strength 
and courage God gives to resist temptation, 
and the peace that comes from obedience, 
are mostly insisted on. Parents and teachers 
will do well to put this book into the hands 
of thoughtful boys and girls. 

Fourteen essays from the Unitarian 
standpoint are included in the volume of 
Common-sense Theology. Dr. Stopford 
Brooke contributes those on * The Resur- 
rection of Jesus' and 'The Universal 
Pentecost.' 

Dr. Salmond's little 'Bible Class Primer ' 
on The Parables of our Lord groups the 
parables in chronological sequence, briefly 
explains each story, and in a few 
skilful sentences suggests the spiritual 
meaning. 

The object of the anonymous author of 
The First Millennial Faith is to show that 
the theology of the first thousand years of 
the Christian era knew nothing of the doc- 
trine of * ransom ' — the theory that God's 
justice could be satisfied only'by the sacri- 
fice of His Son. The author quotes largely 
from the Fathers, and attributes to 
Anselm's 'Cur Deus Homo 9 the origina- 
tion of the judicial theory of the Atone- 
ment. 

In his 'Present Day Tract,' The Psalms 
of David and Modern Criticism, the vete- 
ran Dr. S. G. Green combats the theory of 
the Maccabsean origin of the Psalms, and 
contends strenuouslyforthe Davidic author- 
ship. He relies on the national tradition, 
the internal revelation of personal charac- 
ter, and Jesus Christ's quotation of Psalm 
ex. as by David. 

' The Argument for the Practice Stated, 
and Objections against it Answered,' is the 
sub-title of Archdeacon Hughes-Games's 
treatise on Evening Communion. He 
defends evening communion as the prac- 
tice of the early Church, and as most 
convenient at the present day. 

The Way imto the Holiest consists of 
Expositions of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., extending 
through thirty-five brief discourses. Mr. 
Meyer does not discuss questions which con- 
cern the authorship of the Epistle; nor 
other matters lying apart from the ' great 
spiritual lessons which are enshrined in 
these sublime words.' He is, for the pur- 
pose which he sets before him, quite content 
with the moral and spiritual teachings of the 
book ; and does not fail of his object. "V\ e 
need not add that the chapters are entirely 
evangelical in doctrine and spirit. There 
is often a charm of style which will not fail 
to win the interest of many readers to 
whom Mr. Meyer's opinions upon certain 
points might not be entirely acceptable. 
He thinks unfavourably of Borne modern 
theological tendencies ; and finds in this 
book a corrective to such tendencies; 
especially as regards the non-substitution* 
ary aspect of the death of Christ, and the 
undue importance of the outward rites of 
religion. 

Teachers, preachers, and private students 
will warmly welcome the Queen's Printers* 
new Aids to the Student of the Holy Bible. 
The volume incorporates the revised original 
work of 1875, the subsequent additions, and 
important new articles on the Apocrypha, 
by Dr. 0. H. H. Wright; Hebrew Poetry, 
by Canon Girdlestone ; the Testimony of 
the Monuments to the Old Testament 
History, by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen ; 



an Epitome of Bible History, by the Editor; 
and the History of the Bible, by Dr. 
Swete. With the ' Aids ' the student who 
is not a specialist will rarely be at a loss for 
what he needs. 

The second volume of Dr. Maclaren's ex- 
position of The Psalms brings him down to 
Psalm lxxxix. In spite of his phenomenally 
rapid production — we never seem to be 
without a new volume from this Manchester 
parson— the high quality is wonderfully 
maintained. Critically, Dr. Maclaren ib 
conservative. He fonows Delitzsch in 
preference to Cheyne. However, he de- 
votes very little space to criticism, pre- 
ferring to occupy himself with the spiri- 
tual exposition of the Temple poetry of 
Israel. 

Eleven sermons are included in the new 
volume of the Bishop of Bipon. Dr. Boyd 
Carpenter, of whom an excellent likeness 
appears as frontispiece, gives as motto on 
the title-page St. Augustine's words, 
A quocumque enim verum dicitur, illo 
donante, dicitur, qui est ipsa Veritas. 
The Bishop is among the most notable 
preachers in his Church. He has a strongly- 
marked individuality, and a style which, by 
its clearness and freedom from rhetorical 
affectation, might with advantage be 
studied by some of his brethren. He pre- 
fers psychological subjects, and is at his 
best in the analysis of human nature and 
the change effected in human nature 
according as the man follows lofty or 
sordid ideals. In the title sermon, Ths 
Burning Bush, the preacher insists on the 
abiding force of moral laws, obedience to 
which is the necessary condition of indivi- 
dual or national progress. We like the 
sermon on ' The Dangers of Contempt,' 
wherein Dr. Boyd Carpenter protests 
against the current tendency to flippant 
irreverence. 

We would rather have The Imitation of 
Christ without the chopping-np into 
•rhythmical se n tenc es* by a 'Clerk of 
Oxenford but as the work is in a seventh 
edition, it is evident' that many -like it 
thus. 

In his brochure the Bev. Joseph Ham- 
mond answers the question, What Does 
the Bible Say About the Church ? by argu- 
ing that all Dissent from the Church — i.e., 
the ' Catholic ' Church of the nation — is 
unscriptural schism. The Nonconformists 
who heard the two addresses at Grindel- 
wald probably felt that they did not 
greatly advance Reunion. 

Of a deeply devotional character is Mr, 
F. B. Meyer's Key-Words of the Inner Life. 
He dwells on the spiritual rest and satis- 
faction derived from the soul's surrender to 
God. 

Mr. Keith's Metrical Psalms is for Scottish 
consumption. He cautiously tries to mend 
the ' Authorised Version,' to which the old- 
fashioned Presbyterian is incorrigibly de« 
voted. We are not sure that Mr. Keith 
does always improve. For instance, we 
prefer the old : 

Kiss ye the Son, lest in His ire 

Ye perish from the way, 
If once His wrath begins to burn : 

Bless'd all that on Him stay. 

to the ' improved ' : 

Kiss ye the Son Jiest He be wrath, and from 
me k*S Blets'dare 
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OWEN MBBBDITH'S « LUCILE.'* 



The late Lord Lytton's Ladle, of which a 
new edition is before as, was published in 
1860, and dedicated to his father. How 
many, or, rather, how few, of the present 
generation have read it P It was a rash 
experiment foredoomed to a failure which 
even the frequent purple patches of fine 
verse could not redeem. And yet LucUe, 
with all its irritating defects of metre, and 
the fundamental error of the whole con- 
ception, wins the reader by the verve and 
glow which the youthful author infused 
into it He composed most of it on 
horseback among the Pyrenees. The poem 
is really a French novel in verse. The 
characters were borrowed from George 
Sand's ' Lavinia,' bat Owen Meredith gave 
them an independent existence. The cha- 
racteristic Gallic mixture of cynical and 
elegant mundanity with tearful sentiment 
and broken hearts pervades the ten cantos 
of the poem. Everybody knows one 
famous passage, but how many have Seen 
it in situ f 

We may live without poetry, music, and 
art; 

We may live without conscience, and live 

without heart ; 
We may live without friends; we may live 

without books; 
But civilised man cannot live without cooks. 

He may live without books— what is know- 
ledge but grieving f 

He may live without hope— what is hope but 
deceiving ? 

He may live without love— what is passion 

but pining P 
But where is the man that can live without 

dining P 

In the prose novel we are tempted to skip 
the descriptions and reflections. In Owen 
Meredith's novel in verse it is just the 
descriptions and reflections that most 
charm us. 



DECEMBER BEYIEWS. 



THE CLASSICAL. 

pBOnssos J. B. Mayor, after seven 
years of invaluable service, is about to re- 
sign the editorship of The Classical Review. 
His place will be filled by Mr. G. E. Marin 
din, a scholar of experience and ability, to 
whom we are largely indebted for the new 
edition of Smith's * Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities.' Besides several 
articles written by experts for experts, the 
current number of the Review contains two 
contributions of more general interest. The 
Rev. A. G. Headlam reviews the literature, 
already voluminous, dealing withjthe recently 
discovered text of the Gospel and Apoca- 
lypse of Peter ; and Dr. Lewis Campbell, in 
an article as remarkable for grace as for 
insight, reviews Jowett's work and posi- 
tion in literature. He tells us that Jowett 
himself recognised that his brilliant versions 
of Thucvdides and Plato were not free from 
slips and even serious errors. But this was 
Jowett's own defence : * When one of the 
"howlers" — as an irreverent pupil once 
called them— was pointed out to him, he 
would look up ana say, " It is not that I 
do not know these elementary things, but 

* Ladle. By the Earl of Lytton (Owen Meredith). 
Hew Sditiosu (Longmana, Green, and Co. 10*. 6d.) 



the effort of making the English harmonious 
is so great that one's mind is insensibly 
drawn away from the details of the Greek." ' 
How great the labour was which the 
Master of Balliol gave to his work many 
students will here discover for the first 
time. 

THE SCHOOL BOARD CONTROVERSY. 

Mr. Athelstan Riley's trenchant paper 
in last month's Review of the Churches has 
not had long to wait for a reply. In the 
current number the question of Religious 
Teaching in Board-schools is handled by 
three representative men — by Rev. J. H. 
Hollowell and Rev. W. J. Henderson on 
the Nonconformist side, and by Mr. 
Vernon Smith, Chancellor of the Man- 
chester diocese, on the side of the Church 
of England. Mr. HollowelTs contribution 
is the ablest presentation of the Free 
Churches' case that we have met with. 
Omitting mere thrust and parry — and, by 
the way, Mr. Hollowell is no mean adept in 
the art of fence — we will quote a passage 
that needs a great deal of answering : 

Mr. Riley throws the word ' undenomina- 
tionalism' about in a wild manner. The word 
belongs to the slang and cant of the contro- 
versy, and can be neglected with advantage. 
To say that we want to teach the Christian 
religion as a mere ' residuum/ after ' dropping 
everything to which any one can object/ is 
offensively absurd. We say, Let the whole 
Bible be read in the schools, subject to 
prudent selection of passages. 'Jael, the 
wife of Heber the Kenite' is, of course, 
not on the same level as Dorcas of Joppa. 
Is the Bible a residuum P Is the Atha- 
nasian Creed the primal revelation P Surely 
the Bible teaches all the great truths, and 
does it better than the Prayer Book, which 
is itself read without note or comment twice 
every Sunday in Mr. Riley's church. The 
' Gospel of Christ ' is precisely what is pre- 
sented, not what is suppressed in Board 
schools. The dregs of religion are found in 
some of the many venturous explanations. 
The real wine runs in the words of the Book ; 
... a compromise which gives us the open 
Bible in the schools, and teachers of high 
character to read and explain it without 
dogmatism, is a priceless advantage from the 
Christian point of view. 

THE THEORY OF WITCHCRAFT, #c 

Discussing the subject of 1 Pin-Wells and 
Rag-Bushes ' in Folk-Lore, Mr. E. Sidney 
Hartland, F.S.A., suggests a theory which 
he thinks adequate to account for many of 
the varying practices of the superstitious 
in all parts oz the globe : 

If an article of my clothing in a witch's 
hands may cause me to suffer, the same article 
in contact with a beneficent power may 
relieve my pain, restore me to health, or pro- 
mote my general prosperity. A pin that has 
pricked my wart, even if not covered with my 
blood, has by its contact by the wound it has 
inflicted, acquired a peculiar bond with the 
wart; the rag that has rubbed the wart 
has by that friction acquired a similar bond ; 
so that whatever is done to the pin or the 
rag, whatever influences the pin or the rag 
may undergo, the same influences are by 
that very act brought to bear upon the wart, 
If, instead of using a rag, or making a pil- 
grimage to a sacred well, I rub my wart 
with raw meat, and then bury the meat, 
the wart will decay and disappear with the 
decay and dissolution of the meat. The prin- 
ciple was once exalted into serious surgery, 
when, three centuries ago, the learned chirm - 
geon used to anoint and dress the weapon 
instead of the woun^wjuflb. the - weapon had 



caused. In like manner my shirt or stocking, 
or a rag to represent it, placed upon a sacred 
bush, or thrust into a sacred well — my name 
written upon the walls of a temple — a stone or 
a pellet from my hand cast upon a sacred 
image or a sacred cairn is thenceforth in con- 
tinual contact with divinity,* and the efflu- 
ence of divinity, reaching and involving it, 
will reach and involve me. In this way I 
may become permanently united with the 
god. 



GIFT-BOOKS.* 



Wi could hardly recommend any illustrated 
gift-book with more confidence than the 
first annual volume of The Studio. The most 
suggestive subject of which it treats is the 
relation of photography to art, with the views 
of a number of our foremost artists. Amateurs 
of the camera will be surprised to find what 
excellent pictures may be made by tasteful 
craftsmen like Baron Corvo or W. Gloeden. 
But the subjects treated are many, and the 
special attention given to applied art is an 
element of great interest. The reproduction 
of the photographs and engravings is up to 
the best standard. 

Mr. Harry How's Illustrated Interviews is a 
collection of the contributions which have been 
for a long time one of the features of The 
Strand Magazine, and by no means one of the 
least popular. Mr. How has the merit of telling 
us, as a rule, rather more about the interviewed 
than the interviewer ; and at the time when 
these interviews were begun the illustrations 
were a new and interesting feature. The 
most amusing victim is Mr. Harry Fur- 
ness, and perhaps Professor Blackie is the 
best 'copy.' Famous singers and actors of 
course there are, as they are an easy prey to 
the enterprising pressman ; but the interview 
with Mr. W. S. Gilbert, with a patter song 
which was ' cut out ' of The Gondoliers, was 
more novel. The size of page resembles The 
Strand, and the binding is a handsome green 
cloth. 

Another thoroughly admirable publication 
is Messrs. Macmillan's Edition de huts of 
Green's A Short History of the English People. 
II ever there was a work of downright his- 
torical genius, that praise may be given to 
Green's famous work. It has almost revolu- 
tionised much of our method of study. But 
that is so generally recognised, that the only 
question is as to the illustrations. Both Mrs. 
Green and Miss Kate Norgate have proved 
themselves very competent historians and, as 
we might expect, have chosen their subjects 
well. There are no pretty, but imaginary, 
portraits of some recent engraver's conception 
of men of history; everything is taken as 
nearly as possible from contemporary charts, 
playing-cards, medals, and so on ; and the 
result is a distinct addition to the famous 
history. 

The second volume chronicling the remain- 
ing adventures of Dr. Conan Doyle's cele- 
brated detective is now published as The 
Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. It unravels 
eleven intricate ' cases/ as fresh and interest- 
ing as those dealt with in the previous 
volume. Amongst the contents will be found 
' Silver Blaze/ which explains away the 
mystery of a missing racehorse and a sup- 
posed murder; 'The Musgrave Ritual/ a 
story of hidden treasure, which is discovered 

• The Studio. Vol. L (Studio Office. 6s.) 

Illustrated Interriewa. By Harry How. (Qtorgs 
Newnes, Ltd. 6a.) 

A Short History of the English People. Vol. HL 
By John Richard Green. (Maomillan and Co. lis. 
net.) 

The Memoirs of 8herlock Holmes. By A. Cam* 
Doyle. Illustrated by Sidney Paget. (George Hewnes, 
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through the craft and dishonesty of an old 
family servant, whose intention to apply the 
wealth to his own purposes is defeated before 
Mr. Holmes lays bare the mystery of bis dis- 
appearance j 'The " Gloria Scott," ' and 'The 
Besident Patient.' In 'The Naval Treaty ' 
the problem of the mysterious theft of a 
valuable State document is shallower than 
those usually presented for the consideration 
of this prince of detectives. The book winds 
up with ' The Final Problem/ which is final, 
indeed, as far as Mr. Sherlock Holmes is 
concerned, for, after breaking up and securing" 
the capture of a well-organised band of lav- 
breakers, he somewhat quixotically and need- 
lessly allows himself to meet their chief on a 
pass in the Swiss mountains, and in the 
struggle which ensues finds death along with 
his antagonist at the bottom of the precipice. 
We could have wished a happier termination 
to his adventurous career ; but we think Dr. 
Doyle has done well to terminate it. Detec- 
tive stories always possess an interest of 
their own, and those of Sherlock Holmes are 
far removed from the usual run of such. 
Having been before the public for some time, 
though not to the length of becoming weari- 
some, he drops out opportunely and charac- 
teristically. The volume is well illustrated 
and tastefully presented, and will form a suit- 
able gift-book for boys of older growth. 



JANUARY MAGAZINES. 

[Fibst Notice.] 



WHOM THBZGODB LOVE. 
In The Leisure Hour there is a very sympa- 
thetic tribute to ' An Aberdeen Student of 
To-day/ viz., Lewis Grant, a young peasant 
who was recognised by those who knew 
him ss one who might have gone very far. 
He was a poor man's son,who never knew what 
living in comfort meant, and after struggling 
through a session at the University his health 
gave way. He left a small volume of poems 
called ' Protomantis,' marked by the pathetic 
courage of the chronic invalid. Here are two 
of his verses : 

' Whatever evils day hath done, 

Whatever souls have suffered wrong, 
Whatever woes the falling sun 
Will leave to darkness to prolong : 

* Thou art a dream of beauty, Even ! 
Thou art a dower to lonely eyes j 
Thou art an evanescent heaven 
Descending through the languid skies/ 

ORNAMENTAL BOOKS. 

At a time when Mr. Morris, by means of his 
Kelmscott Press, has revived the interest in 
printing as an art which once put England in 
the front rank of European countries, his 
article on the illuminated books of the Middle 
Ages should be widely read in The Magazine of 
Art. After tracing the progress of cali- 
graphy and ornamentation, Mr. Morris con- 
tinues: 'The first harbinger of the great 
change that was to come over the making of 
books I take to be the production in Italy of 
most beautifully written copies of the Latin 
classics. These are often very highly orna- 
mented ; and at first not only do they imitite 
(very naturally) the severe hands of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, but even 
(though a long way off) the interlacing orna- 
ment of that period. In these books the 
writing, it must be said, is in its kind far 
more beautiful than the ornament. There 
were so many written and pictured books pro- 
duced in the fifteenth century that space quite 
fails me to write of them as their great merits 
deserve. In the middle of the century an 
invention, in itself trifling, was forced upon 
Europe by the growing demand for more and 



cheaper books. Gutenberg somehow got hold 
of punches, matrices, the adjustable mould, 
and so of cast movable type ; Schoeff er, Men- 
telin, and the rest of them caught up the art 
with the energy and skill so characteristic of 
the mediaeval craftsman. The new German 
art spread like wildfire into every country of 
Europe, and in a few years written books had 
become mere toys for the immensely rich.' 



The Sunday Magazine begins what bids fair 
to be a very popular serial, 'A Lost Ideal/ 
by Annie S. Swan. There is also the first of 
a series of articles, by Archdeacon Farrar, on 
' Early Christianity in Britain/ 

Mr. Kudyard Kipling's story in St. Nicholas 
is a very clever wolf-tale called ' Mowgli's 
Brothers.' It would be difficult to suggest a 
class of young people who could not find plea- 
sure in one or other of the features of this 
excellent magazine. 

A somewhat curious version of the 'Geese 
of the Capitol ' story is the coloured plate 
which introduces Young England to the New 
Year. The present number is interesting, 
and the two new serials, by K. M. Eady and 
J. Bloundelle- Burton, begin well. 

Chambers's Journal brings ' Pomona * to an 
end in its last number. Next year the serial 
is to be by Mr. Grant Allen, and is to be 
called * At Market Value.' 

The Strand is a very strong number, con- 
taining an excellent article by Dr. Nansen on 
his own special subject, the North Pole ; an 
interview with Sir George Lewis, by Mr. Harry 
How ; and stories and papers by many well- 
known writers. We do not remember if we 
have called attention to Mr. Morrison's amus- 
ing sketches, contained in the long series of 
' Zig-Zags at the Zoo,' but their excellence 
will bear twice mentioning. The dream of 
Alice the Darter in ' Zi^-Zag Piscine ' reminds 
us of Lewis Carroll in its spontaneity and un- 
bounded fun. 

The Butterfly is proving itself a smart little 
production, which does gieat credit to its 
editors. 'A Nore's Ark Narertive' in this 
number is specially worthy of note, although 
it is marred by the unnecessarily bad spelling, 
as evinced in the title. 



NEW MUSIC. 



Wb have received the following t 

From Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street, W. • 

The Mousmee ; or, His Sweetheart in Japan. 
Music by Walter W. Hedgcock. Words by 
Douglas Sladen. A pathetic ballad quite out 
of the ordinary style; it reminds us of Mr. 
Kipling's 4 Mandalay,' and is a good companion 
to it. (4s.) 

From Messrs. W. Morley and Co., 127, 
Regent-street, W. — 

At Sundown. Song. Music by Milton 
Wellings. Words by Clifton Bingham. An 
extremely pretty, dainty little song. (2s.) 

Major O f Flaherty. An amusing and spirited 
song. Words by Dennis O'Mara. Music by 
Barry McMahon. (2s.) 

Music* s Strain. Song. Words by Tom 
Moore. Music by Maude Valerie White. 
Moore's pathetic words are most appropriately 
dealt with by this clever composer, and this 
song is highly recommended to singers. (2s.) 

The Holy 8hrine (The Song of the Magi). 
Words by F. E. Weatberly. Music by Ernest 
Newton. A very good song. {2s.) 

Home Dreams. Song. Words by Stanhope 
Gray. Music by Edward St. Quentin. Both 
words and musio simple and expressive. (2s.) 

Sans Toi. Valse by Florence Fare. Some 
parts especially are very pretty, and it is 
eminently suited for dancing. (2s.) 



From Mr. Charles Woolhouse, 81, Kegent- 
street, W. : 

Christmas Day at Sea. A Carol. Words by 
Holly Harrison. Music by Orton Bradley* 
A pretty song, introducing 'Hark ! the Herald, 
Angels Sing.' (Is. 6d.) 

Oondoliera. A graceful and effective com- 
position for violin and piano. By Emlie L» 
Hawkins. (8s.) 

From London Music Publishing Company, 
7, Great Marlborough-street : 

Songs for Qirls and Boys. Words by various 
authors. Music by E. M. Lawrence. Some 
of this collection are very pretty and suitable 
for children. (2s.) 

From Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co., 9, 
Berners-street, W. : 

lfas# of Our Lady of Ransom. For solo, 
chorus, and orchestra. By John Storer, Mus. 
Doc. Composed for the Festival of the Guild 
of Our Lady of Ransom, held in the Church 
of the English Martyrs, Tower-hill, London, 
May 5, 1891. The music is truly magnificent j 
both voice and orchestral parts are tho- 
roughly well written. (2s.) 



The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 

This is the third volume of Mr. Henry B» 
Wheatley's edition, of which a general notice 
was given in our issue of April 28, 1893. It 
covers the year 1663, and contains much 
interesting matter in a profusion of per- 
sonal, we may say very personal, details, 
proving, amongst othor things, that Mr. 
Pepys was an egotist of the deepest dye. 
Self with him was evidently a most import- 
ant factor, and, in truth, he must have 
proved a somewhat trying personage to live 
with, unless his private chronicle belies him 
greatly. It is amusing to contrast his brief 
casual reference to an ailment of • my poor 
wife,' with the leogthy and interested 
description of some slight personal ache and 
pain. The struggling householder of the 
present day will be reduced to envy when he 
reads : ' To Leadenhall, and I myself bought 
a leg of beef — a good one— for sixpense, and 
my wife says it is worth the money.' We feel 
that Mrs. Pepys did but scant justice to this 
transaction, even if the limitations of an 
entry in a d«ary prevailed with the writer to 
omit a very obvious 'per lb.' We shall 
welcome the additional volumes of Mr. 
Wheatley's really excellent edition of our old, 
but ever fresh, Pepys. (George Bell and Sons. 
10s. 6d.) 

The following books and pamphlets also lie 
on our table : 

Plain Introductions to the Boohs of the Bible. 
It was a happy thought to reprint in two 
handy volumes, not too large for the pocket, 
the Introductions prefixed to the several books 
in Bishop Ellicott's well-known commentary. 
That work has scarcely a rival among anno- 
tated editions of the Old and New Testament 
intended for popular use, and a mere list of 
the names of contributors would suffice to be- 
speak attention to the volumes before us To 
mention only a few, we here find Canon 
Rawlinaon, Dr. Guisburg, Archdeacon Farrar, 
Professor Salmon, the late D». Plumptre, 
Professor Sanday, Dr. Moulton, and Bishop 
Barry. A better or more acceptable present 
could hardly be found than these volumes for 
any Bible reader of intelligence. (Cassell and 
Co. 3s. 6d. each volume. 

His Box 9,1 Highness Duke of Clarence and 
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Avondale. By James Edmund Vincent. It 
may be objected that the brief life of this 
unfortunate Prince was hardly eventful 
enough to justify this memoir, except for the 
glamour that the possession of exalted rank 
lends to details of a domestic and family 
nature, so that a ' strong aversion to animal 
food' and the shedding of a tooth beoome 
incidents worthy of being chronicled. Ad- 
mitting a demand for such details, Mr. 
Vincent's memoir should prove interesting to 
all loyal subjects. With the work itself there 
is no fault to be found, save, perhaps, a ten- 
dency to repetition. It is well put together, 
and is written with reservation and in good 
taste. (John Murray. 9s.) 

Essays in Idleness. By Agnes Bepplier* 
These essays are written in stately, old- 
fashioned English, beautifully finished. To 
the lazy, fin-de-siecle reader who wishes ' to get 
there' with the least possible trouble her 
lighter subjects may seem* too didactically 
treated. Bnt no one could quarrel with her 
when she waxes enthusiastic in the essay 
entitled, ' In the Praises of War/ because the 
stateliness of the style suits the subject. In 
' Wit and Humour ' she recalls all kinds of good 
things which have been said by her favourites 
— such as, ' Wit requires a good head, humour 
a good heart, and fun high spirits'; or 
Hazlitt's ' Lying is a species of wit and 
humour ' ; or Charles Lamb's ' I shall cer- 
tainly go to the naughty man for fibbing. 
Essays in Idleness fully keeps up the high 
reputation she achieved by ' Essays in Minia- 
ture,' and ' Points of View.' A contemporary 
went so far as to say ' Miss Repplier is almost 
as entertaining an essayist as Mr. Andrew 
Lang.' But a frivolous generation is begin- 
ning to look upon Mr. Lang as a 'back 
number/ so perhaps this may have been 
intended for faint praise. (Gay and Bird, 
6s.) 

Hints and Helps for Young Men : and Hints 
and Helps for Young Women: By W. M. 
Thayer. These two little volumes are full of 
good advice for the respective young people in 
whose interest they were written. Mr. Thayer 
knows how to get hold of those whose eyes are 
just opening upon the duties and mysteries of 
life. He points with varied illustrations and 
anecdotes the morals which preachers and 
teachers have been endeavouring in many 
ways to bring home to their hearts and con- 
sciences. He does not bore them with didactic 
essays, whioh take much time to read and 
much longer for the generality of young peo- 
ple to understand : — but, having known them 
well, he touches lightly but earnestly the 
matters with which he deals. He is always 
practical, and does not approach the subtleties 
of thought or conduct. Now and then the 
American cast of style and expression is to be 
slightly deprecated ; but the aim is good and 
true, and the books are interesting. (Hodder 
and Stoughton : 2s. 6d. each volume.) 

The People's Dictionary of the Bible. Edited 
by Edwin W. Bice, D.D. This is evidently 
an American publication, and was prepared 
' for the multitude who want a comprehen- 
sive, concise, handy dictionary of the Bible ' 
for a very small sum: such as Sunday-school 
teachers and members of guilds, and sundry 
young people's societies. When we took up 
the book we re illy supposed that it 
was the first volume of several, and we were 
entirely surprised at finding that it was the 
complete dictionary. It is true that the type 
is more fitted for young eyes than old ones, 
and the information is sometimes very 
limited ; but we are bound to say that it is a 
very handy little book, which will furnish for 
a large number of people as much information 
as they may probably require. It is con- 
structed on a fairly good plan, and is dis- 
tinctly valuable for its purpose. (Hodder and 
SWnghton* Is.0cL) 



In the Days of My Youth. This volume con- 
sists of ' Sermons to Boys and Girls ' by the 
Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon, of Stamford-hill. 
They are brief, sympathetic, and striking, 
founded upon good subjects and happy texts. 
They are sufficiently simple, without ever be- 
coming maudlin, and they are practical with- 
out being ' dry.' We should quite expect that 
many of the children who heard them preached 
listened with easy, and sometimes keen, atten- 
tion from beginning to end. They have the 
ring of truth in them which boys and girls are 
not slow to discover. Mr. G ibbon is very good 
at the titles of the little eerrt ons, and has 
done his work in all respects remarkably well. 
(Elliot Stock. 8s. 6d.) 

The Booh of the Fair. Parts VII. and VIII* 
The seventh part of this monumental record 
of the great Exhibition contains numerous 
photographs of the metal and woodwork of al l 
European nations. Then comes the eleventh 
chapter, on the Woman's Department, which 
was in many ways so unique. The whole of 
the designing and management was done by 
women, and the result was tasteful and 
pretty, if not imposing. The eighth part 
describes the Children's building, and begins 
the account of the machinery. Certainly this 
Book of the Fair is being executed on a colossal 
scale worthy of its subject. (Bancroft Pub- 
lishing Company. 2s. each part.) 

Trees Planted by the Rwer. By Frances A. 
Bevan. A book which furnishes, mainly in 
the form of extracts, a view of the devo- 
tion and goodness of three of the early mystics 
or pietists of the pro-Reformation times — 
Gertrude von Hacke, born in Germany; 
Bichard Rolle, the Oxford student; and 
Julian of Norwich, a holy woman. These all 
are more or less to be identified with what 
were known as 'The Friends of God.' The 
book will be interesting to some readers. 
(James Nisbet and Co. 4s. 6d.) 

The International Annual of Anthony's Photo- 
graphic Bulletin. Vol. VI. This annual is 
considerably larger than it ever has been 
before — in fact, quite a bulky volume. It 
will be welcomed by every enthusiastic 
amateur photographer, for it has very sugges- 
tive articles on many of the points which 
trouble photographers who have no means of 
access to skilled opinion. It is written 
entirely by practical men, and has several 
examples of the art (W. E. Peck and Co. 3s.) 



# % Publishers, when sending boohs for review, 
would greatly oblige by mentioning the prices. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 



QUERIES. 

[The Editor does not guarantee immediate 
insertion of queries, and cannot enter into corrc- 
spondence regarding their non-insertion. Will 
correspondents please write clearly P] 

Authors Wanted — 
Of the following extracts t 

(1) * Inter hominem et belluam hoc maxime 
interest, quod haeo tantatn, quantum Bens a 
movotur, ad id Bolum, quod adest quodque 
prseaens est, se accommodate 

(2) 4 Sensus, inter pre tea ao nuntii rerum in 
capite tanquam in arce mirifice ad usos necos- 
Barios et facti et collocati sunt.' 

(3) 

' Ante Jovom genitam terras habnisse fernntnr 
Arcades.' 

(4) 

* Terra f eros partus, immania monstra, Gigantas 
Edidit, ausuros in Joy is ire domum.' 

—J. L. Brain, Swanton Morley. 
In Longfellow's * Morituri Salutamus ' is the 

story of a monk in mediaeval Rome who was led 



Dedember 39. 169*. 



to a splendid hall underground by the shadow o 
the ringed finger of a statue, with the words 
' Strike here.' Who is the original ' writer of 
this legend ' who 

' Then records its ghostly application ' t 
— E. B. M. 

Of the lines beginning ' Who steals the goose 
from off the common,*- and finishing ' Or steals 
the common from the goose.' — Reader. 



Titles Wanted — 

Of works on British Freemasonry, whioh 
Masons themselves would accept as authorities.— 
C. T. S. 



Quotation Wanted— 

Relating to 'Mother Shipton * from 4 Lilly's 
Ancient and Modern Prophecies/ 1645. Is there 
any similarity between the ' prophecies ' of 
whioh the late Mr. Charles Hindley, of Brighton, 
avowed himself the author and those in ' Ken* 
drew's Life of Mother Shipton/ 1803 ?— H. J. 

HlLLENNE. 



Publishers Wanted— 

Of the poems of John George Watts.— J J). 

(1) Of a child's book of Bible stories, with really 
good artistic illustrations. (2) Of a series of 
portraits of kings of England.— Shamroos/ 



ANSWERS. 

[When answering queries, kindly give the dots 
of query. All answers are to be deemed gra- 
tuitous. Letters addressed to querists, care of 
Editor, cannot be forwarded,'] 

Publisher Found— 

To P. K. G.— (1) Blackie, David Douglas 
(Edinburgh). (2) Napoleon (Crosby, Look wood, 
and Co. ) (3) Renan (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, ana Co.). 



To J. A. H.— See answer to * V. A./ L. W. % 
October 20, 1893. 

To J. D.— (1) The 'John Clare' discussion 
appeared August 4, 11, 18, 25, and September 8, 
15, and 29. (2) 10*d. post free. 

Bab.— F. Yates will find the information he 
seeks in 4 A Traveller's Narrative written to 
Illustrate the Episode of the Bab/ by Ed w. G. 
Browne, Cambridge University Press, 1891. Mr. 
Browne also published some translations of Bib 
texts in the Journal of the Asiatic Society in 1889, 
I believe, to which reference is made in the 
above-mentioned ' Narrative.'— W- Davies. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 



Fiction. 

Good Damb Fortunb. By Maria A. Hoyeb^ 
In Three Vols. (Hurst andBlackett, Ltd. 31a. 6d.> 

*Madb in Francs.' French Tales Re-told 
with a United States Twist. By B. C. Bunner, 
Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s.) 

A Threefold Mtstbry t A Tale of Monte- 
Carlo. By Constancy Sbbjbant. (Elliot- 
Stock.) 

Ivanda ; or, The Pilgrim's Quest. By Captain 
Clauds Brat. (Fredk. Warne and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Biography, History, and Travel. 

Dictionary of National Btoqiiaphy. 
Edited by Sidney Lbs. Vol. XXXV1L Mas- 
querier — Millyng. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 15s.) 

Walpolb : A Study in Politics. By Edward 
Jenks, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, Professor of Law at University College, 
Liverpool. (Methuon and Co. Is.) 

A Kino's Hussar. Being the Military Memoir 
for twenty-five years of a Troop-Sergeant-Major 
of the 14th (King's) Hussars. Edited by Her- 
bert Compton. (Cassell and Co. 6s.) 

Tub Story of Ireland. By STANDI6H 
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